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el*  Cralgln.  Architect,  ji 
"     "  Orange,  X.  J.  T.  A.  Rnberu 

A  *)«,  ArcbltecU,  212 
>'     "  Plvmouth.    Mat*.    T.  M. 

Clark.  Architect,  M2 
"    "  Pater*  ham.  Mum.  W.  h.  Km 

er*on,  Architect,  12!j 
"     near  Philadelphia.  T.  P.  Chand- 
ler, Jr.,  Arohltect,  211 
"    of  Geo.  Andrln,   Chicago,  11L 

J.  Addtaou.  Architect,  Ml 
"    "  Hon.  H.  P.  Deunutu,  Wash- 
ington,  D.  C.   Fuller  A 
Wheeler,  Architect*,  ill 
•■    '■  H.  M.  Dupe*.  Chisago,  111. 

Andrew*  A  Jao,ue»,  Archi- 
tect*. 222 
"    "  J.   R.  Fanning.  Kocheater, 
X.  V.  Walker  A  Nolan,  Ar- 
ohlteeu,  MfL 
"    "  F.B.Ilaye*,  Lexington,  Ma**. 
J.  Ph.  Rlnn,  Architect. ME 
"  H.  U.  Mariiuand,  New  York. 
N.  V.   it.  M.  Hnnt,  Archi- 
tect. US 

"  •'  Dr.  W.  B.  Parker.  Boeton, 
Mna*.  Hartwell  A  Richard, 
•on.  Architect*,  511 

m  "  Robert  Slmpeon,  Toronto, 
Can.  lAngley  A  Burke,  Ar. 
chltecu,  Ui 

'•  "  W.  E.  Spier,  (lien*  Fall*, 
N.  V.  Robert  W.  lilbaon, 
Architect.  235 

••  "  Oeo.  N.  Talbot,  Brookllne, 
Maae.  Bradlee,  Wlnalow  A 
Wetherell,  Archllecu,  SM 

'•  "  Dr.  C  il.  Tlionia*.  New  York, 
N.  V.  Bruce  Price.  Archi- 
tect, il3 

"    *•  J.  M.  Toucey,  Oarri*on*-on- 
Hudeon,  X.  V.   R.  IL  Rob- 
ertson and  A.  J.  Manning, 
Architect*.  012 
■•     "  W.  K.  Vandcrbllt,  New  York, 
X.  V.    VL  M.  Hunt,  Archi- 
tect. ■'HO  (<?«/■! 
"  Win.  TTwilaon,  near  Catona- 
TlUe,  Mil.   .1.  A.  A  W.  T. 
Wilton.  Arcliltoctp,  Ml 
"    "  Com.  C.  A.  Zimmerman,  St. 
Pan),  Minn.     Hodgson  A 
Stem,  Arcbltecu.  Ml 
Houses  for  Wm.  Mauaon.  Chicago,  in. 

Addlaoo  *  Fiedler,  Archi- 
tect*, US 
"     on  Rhode  Island  Arc.  Waah- 
Ington.  D.  C.    Homblower  A 
Marahall.  Architect*.  uOl 
Old  Stone  Houae.  Richmond,  Va.,  321 
Peaaant  Hnl*.  Salamanca,  Mexico,  021 
Picturesque  nil*  at  Coshlng'*  Island, 
Me.,  by  J.  C.  Steven*.  Architect.  121 
Prof «.iir'.  Home  for  E.  .1.  Wolf,  D.  D., 
tiettyebnrg.  P».  J.  A.  Dempwolf,  Ar- 
chitect, ml 
Proposed  Couutrv  Hon**  near  Ho*ton. 
Chaiuberlln  A  Whidden,  Arcbt*.,  M* 


Randolph    Apartment  -  House.  New 
York,  K.  Y.  T.  M.  Clark.  Arcbt.,  32fi 
Sketch  at  Marblchead,  by  Pierre  G. 
Gulbranson.  228 
"     of  Hoiueat  Pateraon,  N.J.  C. 

Edward*,  Architect.  614 
"     f or  a  Coautry  Houae.  Frank  E. 

Mead,  Architect.  HI 
"      "  lloiue  at  luterlaken,  Flor- 
ida.  E.  M.  Wheelwright, 
Architect,  330. 
"     "  Mountain  Houae.  Andrew! 

A  .iaque*.  Arehltect*,  M3 
Sketch**  for  Hon***  at  Cheatnut  Hill 
and  M  il. hi,  Mas*.  Andrew* A  Jaq nee, 
Architect*,  ill 
Study  for  Swla*  Cottage.  J  tile*  P.  Weg- 

man.  Architect.  .Ml 
Workingmen'*  Colonic*  of  Herr  Krnpp, 
Ba*en,  Oerraany,  .MO 

ECCLESIASTICAL. 
Abbey  Church  of  the  Holy  Trinity, 

Caen,  France.  '.-!.'. 
Altar  and  Rerodo*.  St.  I.qke'a  Church. 
Brooklyn.  X.  Y.   Frederick  C.  With- 
er*. Architect,  321 
Baptttl  Church,  Corning.  N.  Y.  Pierce 
A  Dockttader,  Ar- 
chitect*, MB. 
"        "       Tremont.  X.  Y.  Prank 
F.  Ward,  Architect. 

na 

Cathedral.  Touloiuw,  Prance,  fill 
Central  Congregational  Church,  Wor- 

eeater,  Mui.  S.  C.  Earle,  Archt.,  MO. 
Crane  for  Pont  Corer,  Ypree,  Belgium, 

fill 

('hurcb  of  San  Diego,  Agoaa  Calient**, 
Mexico.  iSS 
"      the  Meadah.  BrtKiklyn,  N.  Y. 
R.  IL  Koberuon,  Archi- 
tect. S3C 

Entrance  Porch.  Swedenbnrginn 
Church,  Philadelphia.  Pa.  T  P, 
Chandler.  Jr.,  Architect,  MS 

Paticblal  Church  at  Lago*.  Mexico. ia 

Preabyterlan  Church.  Ml.  Holly,  N.  J. 
Puraell  A  Fry,  Arohltect*.  MI 

Rood-Hcreen  In  St,  Peter**,  Louraln. 
Belgium,  M2  (Gel.) 

St.  George'*  Church,  Newlmrgh,  N.  Y. 
Frederick  C.  Wither*.  Architect,  H21 

St.  Jamea'a  Ooo*e  Creek  Church,  near 
Charleston.  S.  C,  £M 

St.  Jean  de  Ylgna*.  Soiuon*.  France. 

St.  Patrick'*  Cathedral.  New  York.  X. 

Y.Kvnwlek  A  Sande,  Archt*..-iS5t£tiLl 
St.  Paul'*  Cathedral    After  un  Etch- 
In*;  by  Da  rid  Law,  JQT 
St.  Peter'*  Cburcb,  I'nlontown,  Pa 
Charla*  M.  Burn*,  Jr.. 
Architect,  W& 
"  Rome.   After  an  Etching 

by  Plratie*!,  &la 
Unitarian  Church,  Ann  Arbor.  Mich. 
Donaldaon  A  Meier.  ArcbltecU,  231 

FOREIGN. 

Abbey  Church  or  the  Holy  Trinity, 

Caen,  France.  &2& 
Admiralty  Building.  Algtcr*.  Africa, KB 
Ancient  and  Modern  Light-Houaee,  Al- 
exandria, Egypt,  'i'-' 
A*ph*ltum  Lake,  Trinidad.  W.  L,  £22 
Cathedral.  Toulouae.  France,  -i. 
('h&teau  de  .Tneeelyn,  Rrltlany.  After 

an  Etching  by  A.  flnlllamot. B3I 
Chlmneytiiecc.  Chilean  de  Hloi*.  LiL 
Church  of  San  Diego,  Agna*  Calientc*. 

Mexico.  433 
Cnnrtyard  of  the  Mueeum,  Toolouee, 

France,  ill 
D«*ign  (or  Court-Honae,  Toronto.  Can. 

Chambcrl  In 
A  Wbtddeu. 
ArchU..fi2a 
"  "         Toronto,  Can. 

C.  S.  Luce, 
Archt..  £21 
Example*  of  Han#«atlc  Architecture, 

szl  sail 

Fireplace  In  an  Engraver'*  Studio,  333 
lirnnpof  Italian  Catnpantll,  :■  .7 
Houte  for  R.  Slmpaon,  Toronto.  Can. 

Ijtngloy  A  Burke.  Architect*,  vin 
Interior  Gallery  of  Library  and  Mu- 
seum. Algler*,  Africa,  Ml 
Library  and  Stalrcaae.   Hnu*e  of  W. 
II.  Darla,  Ottawa,  Can.   Taylor,  Gor- 
don A  Rou*f)eld,  Architect*,  M2 
Market-Plare    ami   Church  of  San 
Diego.  Agua*  Cnllcnte*.  Mexico,  031 
iOel.l 

Montalban*-Tor*n.  Ainatenlam.  The, 

Holland,  ill  i  (?r/  > 
Opera-Hou*e.    Fran kf  1 irt-on  tbe-Maln. 

OB 

Parochial  Church  at  I  .ago*.  Mexico,  S2H 
Peaaant  HnU.  Salamanca.  Mexico,  52I 
Ponte  Vecohlo,  Florence,  Italy, 32A 
Pragne,  Robemia.   After  an  Etching 

by  Krneat  George.  S33 
Pyramid  of  Cholul*.  Mexico.  Ml  ((•''-) 
Hood  Screen  In  St.  Peter'*,  l^>UT*in. 

Belgium.  gtt(0flU 
St.  .lean  de  Vignee,  Solaaoiui,  France, 

522 

St.  Paul'a  Cathedral  After  an  Etch- 
ing by  David  Law,  AZZ 

St.  Peter'*,  Rome.  After  an  Etching 
by  Ptranetl,  Jl£ 


Sketche*  from  Toulouee,  France.   C.  LL 
Blackall,  MI 
"      of  Wood  Arcliiteoture  of  the 
Northern  Hart**,  Germany. 
C.  IL  Blackall, 
Statue*  of  "Charily"  and*' Military 
Courage,"  Nan  tea.  Franc*.  Paul  Du- 
boia,  Sculptor.  %ni 
Stock  Exchange,  Cathedral  and  City- 
Hall,  Bremen,  Germany,  Ml  ((*«(.) 
View*  In  Algler*.  Africa.  546  {Utl.) 
Water  FounuIn,  Algiera,  Africa.  631 
1  lO**.) 

11 K  LATIN  K. 
American  Safe  Dcpoelt  Co.'*  Building, 
New  York.  N.  f.   McKlm.  Meail  A 
White,  ArcbltecU,  Sd 
;  Houae  of  W.  K.  Vanderbllt,  New  York, 
X.  Y.   R.  M.  Hum,  Architect.  Mi 
Interior  at  "  Sea  Verge,"  Monmouth 
Beach,  X.  J.  Bruce  Price,  Architect, 
£21 

I  Montalbana-Toren,  Anuteriiam.  11. >! 
land,  331 

1  Xew  York  Cotton  Exchange.  George 

B.  Po*t,  Architect,  331 
I  Produce  Exchange,  New  York,  X.  T. 

George  B.  Poll.  Architect,  MS. 
Public  Library.  Wobnrn.  Maa*.   iL  IL 

Klchardfon.  Architect,  Mi 
Pyram  d  of  Cholota,  Mexico,  ill 
Itoral. Screen  In  St.  peter'*.  LouTain, 

Belgium,  LU 
St.  Patrick  *  Cathedral,  New  York.  N. 

Y.  Renwlck  A  Sand*.  ArchltecW.  £32 
Standard  Oil  Co.'*  Building,  New  York. 

X.  Y.   E.  L.  Roberta,  Architect.  331 
Stock-Exchange,  Cathedral  and  City- 
Hall.  Bremen,  Germany,  ill 
Town-Hall  and    Library,  Welleclev, 

Ma**.    Shaw  A  Hnauewell,  Archl- 

(ecu,  321 

Union  l-jaagu*  Olnb-HouM,  Xew  York, 
N.  Y.   Pea  body  A  8  learn*,  Arcbl- 
tecU, 3311 
View*  In  Algler*.  Africa,  ilh 
Water-Fountain,  Algler*.  Africa.  232 
Welle*  Building.  Xew  York.  X.  Y.  G. 
R.  A  R.  U.  Shaw.  Architect*,  ill 

INTERIOR*-), 
Corner    la    Revere    Hon**,  Boeton. 
Cbamberllu  A  Whidden,  Architect*, 

Front  Hall  In  Hon**.  Boetno.  Mae*. 

Rotch  A  Tllden.  Architect*.  Mi 
Interior  at  "  Sea  Verge,"  Monmouth 

Bench.  N..T.  R.  Price.  Arcbt, C2&(Oc(.) 
Library  and  Staircase,  11  u-r.  of  W.  IL. 

Davi*,  Ottawa,  Can.   Taylor,  Gordon 

A  BouaA-ld.  Arcbltecu,  212 
Sketch  of  Interior,  Patenon,  X.  J.  C. 

Edwards,  Architect,  233 

MKRCANTILK. 

American  Safe  Deposit  Co.'*  Building. 
New  York,  N.  Y.  McKtm.  Mead  A 
While.  Architect*.  *l3  ((7rL> 

Ind*|iendenc*  National  Rank  Building, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.  Willi*  G.  Hale.  Ar- 
chitect, 333 

Mortimer  Building.  Now  York,  X.  Y. 
George  B.  Poat,  Architect.  M3 

New  York  Cotuvn  Exchange.  George 
B.  Port.  Architect,  531  (Cef.) 

OfHoe .  Building.  Chicago.  11L  Burn 
ham  A  Root.  ArcbltecU,  i3a 

Produce  Exchange.  New  York,  N.  Y. 
George  B.  Poet,  Architect,  Ms  ■(.>/.» 

Shop*  of  the  Hoboken  Land  and  Im- 
provement Co.,  Hoboken,  N  .1.  II. 
Edward*- Ficken.  Architect.  itH 

Standard  Oil  Co,'*  Bulldlnfc,  Xew  York. 
X.  Y.  E.  fuRoberU,  Arcbt., *ni( (erf. > 

Store  and  Apartment  Building,  Chi- 
cago. I1L  .1.  Addlaon,  Architect.  &S! 

Welle*  Building.  New  York,  N.  Y.  G. 
R.  A  R.G.Shaw,  Architect*,  fill  (Oef.) 

MISCKLL  A  NKOl'S. 
Ancient  and  Modern  Llght-Hou*e*,  Al- 
exandria. Egypt.  Ml' 
Aaphaltam  lj»ke.  Trinidad,  W.  L,  S3H 
Coort-Yard  of  the  Museum,  Toulouse, 

France,  Ml 
Doalgu  for  Life-Saving  Station  for  the 
N.  E.  Coast.   A.  B.  Bibb, 
Architect.  i2!i 
"      "   N.  Y.  Athletic  Club  Bnlld- 
lug.    O.  Edward*-Flck*n, 
Architect.  331 
Etching*  by  Mdryon.  ill 
Example*  of  Hanaentic  Architecture, 
\rj.  aac 

Fireplace  In  an  F.ngravcr*a  Studio.  312 
Fireside  and  Kitchen,  Ancient  and 

Modern.  332 
Group  of  Italian  Campanlli,  331 
High-Servlo*  Pumplng-Stailon.  Cleve- 
land, o.    F.  I'.  Bale,  Architect.  321 
John  F.  Slater    Memorial  Building, 
Norwich.  Conn.  Stephen  C.  Earle, 
Architect,  id 
Montalbans-Toren.   Amaterdam,  Hol- 
land.  The,  IISl  <  (7*1.1 
Ornamental  Wrnugbt-Iron  Work.  3211 
Picturesque  Bits  at  Ciublng '•  Dland, 
Crueo  Bar.  Me.,  by  John  Calvin  Ste- 
ven*. Architect.  221 
Piimplng-Slali'iii  for  Brooklyn  Water- 
Work*.  Clear  Stream,  L.  L  A.  D.  F. 
Hamlin,  Architect.  Lill 


Habena'a  Freteoa,  322 

Sketch  for  Improvement*.  Xew  York. 

Bruce  Price,  Architect.  .VIP 
Sketch**  In  and  about  San  Jose,  1  'el. 
Jo*.  A.  Jaokeoo,  fill 
"       from  Toulouse,  France.  C. 

IL  Blackall,  ill 
"       of  Wood  Architecture  of  the 
Northern  Harts,  Germany. 
O.  IL  Blacka  1,212 
Union  League  Club-IIouae,  New  York, 
X.  Y.   Pes  body  ft  S  learn*,  Archl- 
teets,  Ma  (Oel.) 

MONUMENTAL, 
statu*  of  Buckingham  at  Hartford, 
Conn.    O.  L.  Warner, 
Sculptor,  UB 
"      Daumel.  Toulou**.  France. 

Falguiire,  Sculptor,  MS 
"      John  Harvard.  Cambridge, 
Maa*.   Dauilal  C  French, 
Sculptor,  iifat 
"     Israel  Putnam,  at  Hartford. 
Conn.    J.  Q.  A.  Ward, 
Sculptor,  31U 
Statue  of  "Charity"  and  "  Military 
Courage,"  Nantes,  France.  Paul  Du- 
bai*. Sculptor,  33U 

PUBLIC. 
Battery  Park  Hotel,  Aahevllle,  X.  C. 

Haxlehurst  A  Huckal.  Arcbltecu,  ill 
Burlington  County  Court-House,  Mount 
Holly,  X.  J     Haxlehurst  A  Huckel. 
Archllecu,  5H 
Central  Railroad  Station,  Providence, 
It.  L  Thomas  A .  TetTt,  Architect.  Mrs 
Cincinnati   Museum,    Cincinnati,  O. 

James  W.  Mclaughlin,  Arehltect.  221 
Coun-Houte,  Clarion  Co..  Pa.   E.  M. 

flu IX,  Architect,  M2 
"      "       and  Post-OIBc*,  Macon. 

Ga.    M.  K.  Bell.  Su- 
pervising Architect.  Ml 
Design  for  Board  of  Irad*  Building. 

Dululh.  Minn.  Can*  Gil- 
bert and  J.  K.  Taylor,  Ar- 
chllecu, 22fi 
"       Cham  bar  of  Commerce,  Cin- 
cinnati, O.    Bumham  A 
Root,  Architect*.  Sag 
"        Court-Hoos*. Toronto,  Can. 
Cbamberllu  A  Whidden, 
Archllecu,  22S 
"       C'«urt-House,  Toronto,  Can. 
C.  S.  Luce,  Architect. 122 
Intermediate  Penitentiary.  Mansfield, 

O.   Levi  T.  sc field,  Architect,  313 
1 -avion  Art-Gallery.  Milwaukee,  Wla. 
W.  A  G.  Audsley  and  K.  T.  Mix.  Ar- 
chitect*. 223 
Medical  Library  and  Museum.  U.  8. 
Army.  Washington,  D.  C.   Cluaa  A 
Sclniltae,  Archltecu.  i2i 
Xew  York  Cotton  Exchange.  George 

B.  Poat.  Arohltect,  321  (<*>'-) 
Opera-Houae,    Frankfort-  11- the-Maln, 
322 

Produce  Exchange.  Xeu  York.  X.  Y. 

George  B.  Poat.  Architect,  M*  (Gel  | 
Public  Library,  \\  oliurn,  Ma**.   H.  H, 

Richardson,  Architect.  Ma  tftel.) 
Public    School  Library,  Dayton,  O. 

Peter*  A  Burnt,  Archllecu,  524 
Town  11*11,  Provtucetown.  Mas*.  John 
A.  Fnx.  Architect.  Ml 
"    and    Library,  Wei  lea  ley. 
Maaa.    Shaw  A  Hunne- 
well.  Architect*. 52T{Oef.) 
Union  Station*  and  Freight- Hone*, 
Richmond,  Va.   W.  Bltddyn  Powell, 
Architect,  333 

ROTCH  SCHOLARSHIP  DRAVf- 

DKia, 

A  vrancho*.    Sk etch  at,  213 
llayeux  Cathedral.  :tu> 
Bedttead*.  VII,  M?.  211 
Belfry.  Iron,  STl 
Cabi  neU,  flat.  IIM.  Ml 
('aatle  at  Dieppe,  ill 
Chair*,  jgv  M.f  *.IT 
Church  of  St.  .lacquea.  Dieppe.  Ml 
"     SL  Maclnu,  Rouen,  Ml 
"      St.  Vincent,  Rouen.  Ml 
Churches  at  Caen,  :.:w.  r,<: 
Conatance.    Back  TTTey  In,  MI 
Fence.  Hritlah  Museum.  Ml 
Fire-Dogs.    Italian.  JU,  .Via 
Gable-Top,  Old.   Ypree,  MI 
Gateway,  Lincoln'*  Inn,  213 
Government  Civil  Service  College.  De- 
sign for,  M4 
House*,  Old.  Bureux,  MI 

"       "      Lislriix.  ill 

"      "      Rouen,  M7 
Ironwork.   Wrought,  MAM 
Key  and  B01U.  JJ3 

Monumental  Railway  Termlnu*.  D*;- 
*lgn  for,  231 

Pump,  Lincoln'*  Inn  Field*. 2H 

Soreent.  Wroughl-lrou.231 

Sketch  Deelgna.   Conatance,  Ml 

Stand  for  Braster.  Italian  Wrou|{hl 
Iron.  Ma 

Tables,  Ml,  BfL  MS.  M7 

Wellington  "Monument.  St.  Paul'*  Ca- 
thedral. 2U 

STAB  I.  Us. 

Stable  and  Coachman'*  Cottage  for  T  F. 
Proctor.  Baverly.  Ma*».  Hartwell  A 
Richardson,  ArcbltecU,  £*£ 
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INITIAL.  Cl'TS. 
iThttf  Jtoum  refer  to  the  paget.) 
Alhambra.   Detalll  from  the,  ISV  213 
Apse.  Avlla,  Spain,  CsthedraTTiii 
Aqueduct.  Mexico,  £ii 
Arabesques.  IX^  l£i,  ill 
Arch  of  MMni|  Perugia,  12 

"     Santa  Marl*.  Burgos,  Spain,  212 
Bae-raltcf.  Poat-Audcmcr,  France,  IA 
Bay  Window,  IrtO 
Bell,  Wrought  Iron,  303 
Cabinet  Pauels  for  Miuic-ltoom, 
Candelabra,  Frankfort  opera- Houae.  £1 
Capital.,  ^^-jiiiLLiIulia  Lai. 

iai 

Can  .  4  Panel,  _i 

Caaa  del  Cordon,  Burgos.  -Spain,  u; 

Chairs,  tkk  23ft 

Chandelier,  216 

Chapel  of  San  Antonio,  Mexico,  2ii 
Choir -Stalls,  Augsburg,  ta 
Church  at  Toulouee,  Prance,  lfi3 

*•     Vllllers-ie-Sec,  Franee,  IA 
Churches  In  SUMex,  K.ng..  1 
Columns,  *ti  2*L  126.  207 
Convent  Court,  (jueretaro,  Mexico,  II 
Corbel,  gainer  Library.  16 
Cottage  at  Bar  Harbor,  lflj 


AguaaCallentea,  Mexico.  Church  of  San 
Diego,  ai 
"  Market 

33A<f»W.> 

Alexandria.  Egypt.   Ancient  and  Mod- 
ern Light  Houses,  Hi 
glers.  Africa.  Admiralty  Building,  ic 
Interior  Gallery  of  Li- 
brary ami  M  worn,  Ml 
••  ••    Views,  M4  <«</.) 

"  "     Fountain,  j32  i '«»/.) 

Amaterdan).  Holland.  The  Montalbaiuv 

Toren.iLI  >  Get.1 
Ann  Arbor   Mich.   Alpha  Delta  rbi 
House  and  Unitarian  Chorcb.  Don- 
aldson ft  Meier,  Architects.  r,M 
Ashevllle,  N.  C.   Battery  Park  Hotel. 

llaxleburst  ft  Hnckel,  Architects,  all 
Beverly.  Mass.  Stable  and  Coachman's 
Cottage  for  Thus.  K  Proctor.  Hart- 
well  ft  Richardson.  Architect..  iM 
Hlois,  Franee.   Chimney- Piece  In  the 

Chateau,  5Ji 
Boston,  Mass.  Corner  In  Kesere  House. 

Chainberlin  ft  Whid- 
den.  Architects  fix. 
«        "     Front  Hall  In  House. 

Koteb  A  Tltden,  Ar- 
chitects. Hi 
"     House   for   Dr.  W.  It. 
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BRADSTREET'3  Commercial  Agency  has,  during  the  past 
year,  made  an  investigation  into  the  cases  of  "  boycotting  " 
by  the  trades-unions,  which  has  brought  out  some  singular 
facts.  According  to  Mr.  Swinton,  who  professes  to  speak  for 
the  unious,  boycottiug  is  an  application  of  the  law  as  laid  down 
by  Moses  —  "an  eye  for  an  eye,  and  a  tooth  for  a  tooth;" 
or,  more  definitely,  an  attempt  to  take  revenge  upon  curtain 
employers  for  black-listing  their  men ;  but,  in  point  of  fact, 
the  worst  attacks  have  been  made  against  persons  who  have 
never  black-listed  any  one,  but  have  simply  declined  to  obey 
the  commands  of  the  union  leaders,  so  that  his  explanation,  as 
is  usual  with  the  "explanations  "  of  labor  reformers,  deserves 
just  about  as  much  consideration  as  his  ethics.  The  truth 
seems  to  be,  that  boycotting  is  resorted  to  at  random,  when- 
ever any  one  influential  among  the  union  members  happens  to 
feel  himself  aggrieved  by  some  other  person,  and  thinks  he 
can  injure  him  from  behind  the  backs  of  his  fellow-members. 
The  table  of  statistics  which  Bradstruet  gives,  presents  a  sin- 
gular picture  of  these  private  wars,  two  hundred  and  thirty- 
seven  of  which  have  been  waged  in  the  country  during  the 
past  year.  The  largest  number,  as  might  be  supposed,  have 
been  directed  against  newspapers,  a  walking-delegate,  sur- 
rounded by  his  abject  followers,  being  as  little  disposed  to  bear 
tamely  the  disparaging  remarks  of  an  editor  as  a  mediaeval 
baron,  with  his  army  of  slaves  and  retainers,  would  have 
been.  The  next  largest  body  of  victims,  excluding  the  em- 
ployers of  Chinese,  is  that  of  the  cigar  manufacturers,  twenty- 
six  of  whom  were  attacked,  with  varying  result.  Four  tai- 
lors, one  piano-forte  manufacturer,  four  breweries,  three  flour 
mills,  five  stove-dealers,  two  publishers  and  twenty-two  hat- 
dealers,  besides  many  dealers  in  dry-goods,  carpets  and  cloth- 
ing, have  had  the  Mosaic  law  applied  to  them,  and,  strangest 
of  all,  two  postmasters  figure  on  the  list.  Whether  the  art  of 
boycotting  a  postmaster  consists  in  refusing  to  take  letters  out 
of  his  office,  or  to  put  any  in,  we  are  uut  informed ;  but  the 
boycotting  of  a  poat  office  must  be  one  of  the  uio*t  singular 
spectacles  that  labor  reform  has  yet  furnished  to  delight  ama- 
teurs of  social  science.  It  is  noticeable  that  no  grocery,  or 
"sample-room."  or  "  importer's  "  establishment  has  yet  been 
boycotted,  so  far  as  the  report  shows.  We  find  that  "  a  spe- 
cial beverage"  has  been  attacked,  and  that  the  struggle  still 
rages;  but  no  indication  is  given  of  the  nature  of  the  liquid, 
and  we  fear  that  it  must  be  akin  to  a  certain  limpid  beverage, 
not  a  very  special  one  either,  which  bos  apparently  been  boy- 
cotted for  several  years  past  by  one  or  two  labor  unious  that 
we  know  of. 


TJ  RATHER  suspicious  story  comes  from  Chicago,  nbout  a 
j\  picture,  said  to  be  by  Kiphael,  whic  h  a  certain  rascal,  to 
judge  him  by  his  own  account  of  himself,  as  reported  in  the 
daily  papers,  brought  over  receutly  with  him  in  the  steerage  of 


a  ship  from  Europe.  According  to  the  story,  or  rather,  select- 
ing from  the  different  versions  of  it,  this  individual,  who  is 
uow  cook  iu  a  Chicago  hotel,  was  once  a  furniture  dealer  in 
Paris.  While  engaged  iu  this  business  a  Benedictine  monk, 
with  two  compauious,  brought  a  little  picture,  eighteen  inches 
by  thirty,  which,  they  said,  was  the  "  original  Virgin  and  the 
Book,"  by  Raphael ;  and  they  exhibited  documents  to  prove 
its  anthenticity,  asserting  that  the  picture  was  worth  one  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars.  The  furniture-dealer,  whose  name  is 
said  to  be  Keiffer,  consented  to  place  the  picture  on  sale  in  his 
store.  While  there  it  was  seen  by  "  the  keeper  of  a  fashion- 
able cafe."  who  —  gentlemen  of  this  profession  being,  appar- 
ently, in  Paris,  as  iu  Now  York,  couspicuous  amateurs  of  high 
art — offered  sixty  thousand  dollars  for  it.  This  offer  was 
refused,  because  one  of  the  companions  of  the  Benedictine 
monk,  named  "  Monasco,"  demanded  too  large  a  share  of  the 
money.  Monasco  then  carried  away  several  pictures  which 
formed  part  of  Mr.  Keiffer's  stock,  to  sell  on  commission,  bnt 
failed  to  return  them,  and  Keiffer  kept  the  Raphael  as  secu- 
rity for  them.  While  the  pair  were  disputing  over  this  matter, 
Keiffer  became  bankrupt,  and  his  creditors,  having  ap|tarently 
overlooked  the  hundred-thousand  dollar  picture  among  his 
assets,  he  packed  this  up.  together  with  his  household  baggage, 
and  took  steerage  passage  for  New  York.  The  household 
effects  of  emigrants  enter  the  United  States  free  of  duty,  and 
Keiffer  brought  his  feather-beds  and  bis  picture  safe  to  Iowa, 
where  he  had  a  brother  living.  Having  been  imprudent  enough 
to  show  his  treasure  to  his  brother,  the  latter  took  the  first 
opportunity  to  steal  it,  and  carry  it  to  Chicago  for  sale.  Keif- 
fer hurried  after  him  and  had  him  arrested,  and  recovered  the 
picture,  which  he  put  away  in  a  safe  place  until  an  "art  recep- 
tion "  of  the  Calumet  Club  afforded  him  an  occasion  for  exhib- 
iting it  to  an  appreciative  and  rich  public.  Unfortunately  for 
him,  however,  the  picture  attracted  the  attention  of  the  cus- 
tom-house officers,  as  well  as  the  Calumet  Club  amateurs,  and 
he  was  summoned  to  pay  duty  upon  it;  and  on  his  failure  to 
do  this  it  was  seized  by  the  United  States  officers,  in  whose 
custody  it  still 


WE  must  confess  that  the  whole  affair  looks  to  us  like  a 
gross  and  clumsy  imposture.  The  "  Benedictine  monk," 
with  his  friend  "  Monasco,"  are  stock  figures  in  the 
farce  which  is  so  often  played  before  credulous  picture-buyers 
abroad,  and  the  "parchment  document  iu  Raphael's  band- 
writing,"  with  the  "seal  of  Pope  Clement  XIV,"  which  are 
said  to  be  attached  to  the  back  of  the  painting,  are  ordinary 
properties  iu  the  same  farce.  Here,  however,  all  trace  of  any 
cleverness  in  the  deception  ends.  It  is  unnecessary  to  say 
that  a  picture  by  Raphael  could  hardly  come  into  the  hands 
of  a  Benedictine  monk  without  his  stealing  it;  and  to  place  a 
stolen  Raphael  on  public  exhibition  in  Paris,  under  its  real 
name,  would  lie  to  invite  certain  investigation  and  punish- 
meut.  The  tale  about  the  refusal  of  the  cafe  proprietor's  offer 
of  about  twice  what  the  picture  would  lie  worth  if  it  were 
really  what  it  pretended  to  be.  is  scarcely  more  ridiculous 
than  that  of  the  escape  of  Keiffer  on  an  emigrant  ship  with 
a  valuable  piece  of  property,  to  which  all  bis  creditors,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  monk  and  his  two  friends,  had  a  valid  claim; 
and  the  purloining  of  the  picture  in  Iowa,  with  the  owuer's 
chase  ufter  it,  are  apparently  nothing  but  portions  of  a  trick 
for  advertising  it.  Clumsy  as  the  execution  bus  been,  the 
scheme  certainly  seems  to  have  worked  well.  The  Chicago 
custom-house  officers,  who,  as  is  well  known,  are  consummate 
judges  of  cinque-cento  painting,  pronounce  the  picture  to  be 
•'worth  seventy-five  or  eighty  thousand  dollars,"  and  Keiffer, 
who  has,  no  doubt,  some  customer  in  view,  professes  to  be  will- 
ing to  pay  duty  on  a  valuation  of  thirty  thousand  dollars,  al- 
though he  claims  that,  as  a  portion  of  his  "  household  effects,"  it 
ought  to  be  admitted  free. 


IfTllK  people  of  Paris  have  been  rather  disagreeably  sur- 
X  prised  recently  to  find  that  their  idolized  city  has,  of 
late  years,  lost  something  of  its  old  attraction,  and  that 
the  population  is  now  actually  less  by  about  one  hundred  and 
fifteen  thousand  than  it  was  in  18SI.  All  the  other  large 
cities  iu  the  world,  with  hardly  an  exception,  have  gained  in 
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population  during  this  period,  while  the  most  famous  and  fas- 
cinating of  all  bag  been  loving  at  a  rate  which,  if  maintained, 
would  leave  it  without  a  Kindle  inhabitant  within  the  lifetime 
of  many  who  are  now  looking  out  upon  its  bright  and  crowded 
streets.  Whether  this  movement  out  of  the  metrojtoli*  of  the 
world  is  a  result  of  the  disastrous  labor  disputes  that  have 
raged  there  for  ten  years  past,  or  of  a  sudden  epidemic  long- 
ing, on  the  part  of  the  Parisians,  for  green  fields  and  country 
air,  or  of  the  decentralization  which  would,  perhaps,  naturally 
follow  the  assumed  establishment  of  the  Republic  and  the 
wane  of  the  social  and  administrative  traditions  of  the  empire, 
or  to  a  combination  of  all  these  causes,  we  will  not  pretend  to 
say;  but  an  unmistakable  indication  that  the  movement,  what- 
ever may  be  its  cause,  is  not  yet  over,  is  to  be  found  in  the 
account  of  some  recent  sales  of  real  estate,  which  wo  fiud 
reported  in  Le  Gtnie  OiviL  Our  readers  know  that,  four  or 
five  years  ago,  some  of  the  finest  streets  in  the  new  quarter 
of  Paris  were  the  scene  of  extensive  building  speculations. 
Rows  of  handsome  houses  and  apartment-hotels  were  built 
and  offered  for  sale,  in  vain,  and  there  are  still,  it  is  said, 
whole  streets,  lined  with  beautiful  houses,  which  have  not  an 
inhabitant  from  one  en/1  to  the  other.  Of  course,  scores  of 
builders  weut  into  bankruptcy ;  the  mortgagees  took  the 
houses  they  had  built,  and  the  speculation  ended  in  a  general 
liquidation.  Recently,  however,  the  owners  of  this  costly 
property  have  taken  heart,  and  have  offered  their  houses 
again  for  sale.  In  many  cases  the  sales  have  been  made  by 
auction,  under  the  direction  of  the  mortgagee,  but,  although 
such  sales  are  generally  much  more  popular  and  successful 
than  foreclosure  sales  with  us,  the  results  quoted  give  very 
little  encouragement  to  owners.  Taking,  as  a  sample,  I  he 
transactions  of  the  three  weeks  from  the  fifteenth  of  October 
to  the  seventh  of  November,  it  appears  that  ninety-one  such 
sales  were  made  of  property  in  Paris.  In  most  of  these  cases 
an  upset  price  is  fixed,  usually  either  by  the  mortgagee  or  by 
the  original  owner  of  the  laud,  who,  in  his  anxiety  to  effect  a 
sale  of  his  land  to  the  speculating  builder  at  a  good  price, 
often  guarantees  the  mortgage  debt.  The  rule  is,  as  we 
understand  it,  that  the  creditor  who  thus  fixes  the  upset  price, 
which  he  would  hardly  be  likely  to  set  at  a  sum  greater  than 
the  amount  of  his  interest  in  the  estate,  becomes  the  pur- 
chaser at  that  price,  if  no  higher  bid  is  received ;  and  it  is 
curious  to  observe  that,  upon  nearly  two  million  dollars'  worth 
of  property  absolutely  transferred,  the  total  excess  of  the  sell- 
ing amount*  over  the  upset  prices  was  a  trifle  over  sixty-six 
thousand  dollars,  or  about  three  and  one-half  per  cent.  To 
put  it  in  another  way,  the  original  owner  of  the  land,  and  the 
mortgage  creditors,  after  consulting  together  as  to  what  sums 
they  would  now  be  willing  to  take  for  their  interests  in  the 
property,  without  regard  to  any  claims  of  the  builder  and  his 
creditors,  found  that  they  could  only  get  for  the  estates,  on  an 
average,  three  and  one-half  per  cent  more  than  what  remained 
after  sacrificing  the  whole  of  the  builder's  interest,  and  prob- 
ably a  considerable  part  of  their  own.  lu  fact,  many  of  the 
best  houses  were  sold  for  less  than  half,  and  some  at  less 
than  one-third,  of  the  cost  of  the  buildings  alone,  with  nothing 
for  the  value  of  the  land,  and  were  bought  at  that  price  by 
the  mortgagees,  who,  although  the  houses  are  new,  and  among 
the  most  beautiful  and  perfect  in  the  city,  will  be  obliged  to 
carry  them  for  an  iudefinite  period  without  tenant*.  Accord- 
ing to  the  figure*  given  in  the  account,  houses  which  cost 
at  least  twenty-four  dollars  a  square  foot  for  construction 
alone,  were  sold  at  seven,  eight,  nine  and  ten  dollars,  includ- 
ing the  land.  The  editor  of  Le  Genie  Civil  remarks  that 
these  sales  seem  to  him  to  indicate  that  this  is  a  good  time  to 
buy  real  estate  in  Paris,  and  his  opinion  is  certainly  a  sensi- 
ble one.  Many  millions  of  dollars  of  foreign  money  are  in- 
vested in  buildings  and  land  in  New  York,  Chicago  mid 
other  large  cities  here,  and,  even  under  present  circumstances, 
we  are  inclined  to  think  that  Americans  who  are  troubled 
with  an  excess  of  idle  money,  mi^ht  do  much  worse  than  use 
it  in  buying  up,  perhaps  with  gome  concert  of  action,  a  num- 
ber of  these  uufortuuate  Parisian  palaces. 


« 

r'  is  soothing,  after  the  mistakes  that  have  been  made  in 
the  past  by  some  of  our  foreign  contemporaries  in  attrib- 
uting to  other  sources  the  work  of  American  architects,  to 
find  the  Jiuilder,  in  a  recent  issue,  paying  an  indirect  compli- 
ment to  American  architecture  of  the  present  day.    To  be 


sure,  it  is  not  a  high  form  of  praise  to  say  that,  if  certain  very 
unflattering  things  could  be  truly  said  of  our  architecture  a 
quarter  of  a  century  ago,  such  "criticism  has  to  be  revised 
now ; "  but  we  are  quite  accustomed  to  the  attitude  of  Eng- 
lish critics  —  both  those  who  come  to  see  for  themselves,  and 
those  who  do  not  think  it  worth  while  to  do  even  that  — 
towards  the  inhabitants  of  this  country  and  their  doings  and 
sayings.  The  Uuitder  finds  an  excuse  for  throwing  us  this 
crumb  of  comfort  in  the  publication,  which  it  makes,  of  four 
of  the  plates  which  form  part  of  the  "Monograph"  of  the 
Harvard  Law-School  Building.  These  prints,  which  are 
reproduced  by  the  •*  ink-photo  "  process,  which  is  similar,  but 
iu  some  ways  belter,  than  our  own  photo  caustic  process,  are 
—  or  at  least  oue  of  them  —  among  the  best  results  yet 
accomplished  by  any  of  the  similar  reproductive  processes, 
which  are,  by  necessity,  compromises  between  the  require- 
ments of  art  and  the  exigencies  of  commerce.  As  the  Builder 
states  that  it  will  be  "  very  glad  to  see  more  such  mono- 
graphs," we  may  express  the  hope  that,  if  it  finds  in  suc- 
ceeding "  Monograph*  "  material  of  interest  enough  to  treat  in 
the  same  way,  it  will  not  deprive  our  publishers  of  their  just 
right  10  benefit  by  again  omitting  the  usual  foot-note,  stating 
the  title  of  the  publication  and  the  name  of  the  publisher.  To 
say  that  the  plates  were  reproduced  "  by  permission "  is  not 
just  the  way  to  excite  the  gratitude  of  a  publisher  who  sends 
a  book  across  the  Atlantic  for  review. 


mHE  Reverend  William  C.  Winslow,  the  Treasurer  for  the 
JX  United  States  of  the  Egypt  Exploration  Fund,  writes  to 
the  Boston  Adverittcr,  describing  the  interesting  objects 
which  have  been  sent  to  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  iu  Boston 
as  the  American  share  of  the  antiquities  so  far  discovered  by 
the  expedition  sent  out  under  the  auspices  of  the  Fund.  The 
English  members  seem  to  have  l»ecn  generous  in  their  divisiou 
of  the  common  properly,  and  Boston  now  possesses  a  number 
of  Egyptian  antiquities  which  are  the  only  oues  of  the  kind  iu 
any  museum  iu  the  world.  The  more  interesting  of  these  on 
some  accounts  are  two  iron  knives,  the  only  iron  articles  of  any 
kind,  we  believe,  which  have  ever  been  found  in  Egyptian  ex- 
cavations. It  is  known  that  copper,  or  bronze,  was  almost  in- 
variably used  for  cutting  tools,  aud  the  Egyptians  of  antiquity 
are  usually  thought  to  have  been  ignorant  of  iron,  or,  as  some 
say,  to  have  had  superstitious  objections  to  using  it.  These 
knives,  which  probably  dale  from  a  period  before  the  conquest 
of  Egypt  by  Alexander  the  Great,  show  that  iron  was  not  un- 
known to  the  Egyptians  of  that  time,  although  they  may  not 
themselves  have  made  them.  Another  curious  object  sent  to 
Boston  is  the  bronze  window-lattice  which  was  found  in  the 
treasure-city  of  Pithom,  aud  with  it  cornea  the  dress  of  the 
woman  whose  embalmed  remains  were  found  near  Zauis.  This 
dress,  which  is  perhaps  the  oldest  piece  of  figured  material  iu 
the  world,  is  woven  with  an  antique  pattern,  of  Persian  char- 
acter, but  iu  bright  and  well-preserved  colors.  As  the  Egyp- 
tian mummies  are  usually  wrapped  in  white  linen,  it  is  thought 
that  this  woman  must  have  come  from  Syria,  which  was  cele- 
brated in  antiquity  for  its  manufacture  of  figured  cloth,  and 
that  she  was  buried  in  the  garments  characteristic  of  her 
country.  For  some  reasons  this  discovery  is  of  particular  im- 
poitnnce,  not  so  much  on  account  of  its  value  iu  Egyptian  ar- 
chaeology as  for  the  evideuce  which  it  may  give  as  to  the  rela- 
tionship of  the  Syrians  of  the  present  day  with  those  who  three 
thousand  years  ago  made  its  rocky  coasts  the  most  famous  por- 
tion, next  to  Egypt,  of  the  world.  The  persistence  of  habits 
and  traditions  among  illiterate  races  is  almost  incredible.  To 
this  day  the  Egyptians  show  a  special  deference  for  cats,  which 
they  explain  by  saying  that  Mahomet  was  fond  of  these  ani- 
mals, without  suspecting,  probably,  that  the  traditious  handed 
down  from  their  ancestors,  who  worshipped  cats  as  the  incar- 
nation of  the  moon -goddess ;  and  we  have  seen  that  the  mod- 
ern (ireeks  still  put  money  into  the  bauds  of  their  dead  friends 
to  pay  their  fare  to  the  land  of  shadows.  Syria,  and  still  more 
the  country  to  the  north  of  it,  have  been  for  many  ages  undis- 
turbed by  any  great  conquest  or  emigration,  as  well  as  isolated 
from  the  rest  of  the  world  ;  aud  when  those  regions  are  opened 
to  free  exploration  it  is  by  no  means  unlikely  that  the  patterns 
of  their  rugs  and  embroideries,  for  which  they  are  still  as  locally 
famous  as  they  were  threo  thousand  years  ago.  may  be  found 
to  have  descended  almost  unchanged  from  the  remotest  an- 
tiquity. 
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JAPANESE  HOMES  AND  THEIR  SURROUNDINGS.1 


TF  the 


A  Gu»«t-Room. 
at  MyretiK,  Tiryns,  and  on  the  plains  of  Troy, 


^  have  given  us  only  shards  and'  potsherds,  fragments  of 
sculpture,  of  arms  and  household  implement.*,  of  jcwclri 
ornaments,  thev  have  revealed  to  us  something  of  the  detail; 


stone 
elry  and 

have  revealed  to  us  something  of  the 'details  of  a 
civilisation  hitherto  only  roughly  outlined  for  us  in  historical  tradi- 
tion and  epic  story.  In  fact,  a  cooking-pot  and  a  sword-hilt  may 
bring  us  nearer  to  the  heroic  times  than  the  pages  of  Homer  or  Her- 
odotus. But  the  diameter  of  the  earth  may  separate  us  from  another 
family  of  the  human  race  nearly  as  far  as  we  are  divided  by  centu- 
ries from  the  pre-historic  eras ;  and  in  this  way  wc  consider  that 
Professor  Morse,  in  relation  to  our  antipodal  friends  in  modern 
Japan,  is  rendering  a  service  which  may  fairly  be  compared  with 
that  of  Dr.  Schliemann  in  his  work  on  the  classic  sites. 

The  more  we  know  of  the  arts  of  the  Japanese,  the  more  hjt 
we  are  for  a  closer  and  more  domestic  acquaintance  with  these  "deli- 
cate children  of  the  spirit-"  Hitherto  we  have  been  constrained  to 
content  ourselves  with  such  dim  and  unsatisfactory  ideals  of  their 
daily  life  as  wc  have  been  able  to  evolve  out  of  their  pictured  fans 
and  fabrics,  their  laquers,  porcelains  and  bronzes.  Professor  Morse 
has  substituted  realities  fur  ideals  in  his  curious  book  on  Japanese 
homes,  and  yet  we  are  not  disappointed.  It  not  only  justifies  our 
preconceived  notions  of  the  genius  of  this  singular  people,  but 
throws  new  light  upon  it  from  an  unexpected  source. 

No  one  could  have  presented  himself  more  completely  equipped 
for  this  special  service  than  our  author,  in  respect  both  to 
qualifications  and  to  the  good 
fortune  of  experience.  He  has 
brought  to  the  task  a  spirit  of 
catholic  sympathy,  an  indefat- 
igable patience  of  investiga- 
tion, a  clear  head,  a  mind  full 
of  frankness  and  good  humor, 
and.  not  least,  the  hand  of  an 
accomplished  artist  in  graphic 
delineation.  In  this  latter  re- 
gard, one  might  almost  say,  he 
stands  to  modern  Japan  as 
Viollet  -  le  -  Due  to  medio>val 
France.  No  architect  needs  to 
be  tuld  that  this  is  high  praise. 
His  quick  pencil  has  traversed 
the  whole  domestic  field,  from 
house  and  garden,  to  kettle 
and  candlestick,  with  equal  fi- 
delity and  skill.  His  enthusi- 
asm lias  a  communicating  qual- 
ity, which  often  betrays  us  into 
sympathy  with  the  most  hu- 
miliating comparisons  between 
oar  own  complicated  and  entangled 
pastoral  simplicity  of  the  Japanese 
tion  may  be  pardoned  to  a  zeal  si 


left  npon  the  mind  of  one  who  has  studied  these  pictured  pages  with 
care,  is  that  these  simple  domestic  details,  have  a  common  origin 
with  the  most  exquisite  and  patient  productions  of  Japanese  art. 
It  is  apparent  that,  in  the  planning,  construction,  furnishing  and 
decoration  of  the  humblest  houses,  in  the  laying-out,  planting  and 
enclosing  of  the  little  gardens  which  are  always  attached  to  them, 
there  is  a  fundamental  difference  between  our  own  methods  and 
theirs,  which  indicates  that  these  things  are  a  growth  out  of,  and  an 
adaptation  to,  a  simpler  and  more  gentle  life,  and  one  of  far  greater 
natural  refinement  and  innocence  than  that  of  the  corresponding 
classes  in  our  own  country.  These  details  will  prove  useful  to  us, 
not  so  much  because  they  add  very  materially  to  our  resources  of 
design  or  to  our  stores  of  practical  knowledge  in  the  art  of  building 
—  though  they  are  not  without  suggestions  of  great  value  even  in 
these  respects  —  but  because  they  show  very  clearly  what  may  result 
when  an  industrious  and  ingenious  people  unconsciously  develop, 
through  many  generations,  indigenous  arts  absolutely  free  from 
affectation  or  masquerade.  Their  traditions  have  remained  singu- 
larly pure  and  unsophisticated,  and  their  progress  from  century  to 
century  has  been  almost  imperceptible,  but  less  through  Oriental 
inertness  than  through  their  ancient  policy  of  national  isolation. 
Since  they  have  opened  their  ports  to  foreign  commerce,  and  their 
methods  of  life  to  the  influence  of  foreign  civilization,  the  arts  of 
the  Renaissance  have  begun  to  corrupt  the  native  stream :  but  this 
influence  is,  as  yet,  felt  only  among  the  higher  classes,  where,  how- 
ever, this  new  element  has  made  its  appearance,  rather,  apparently, 
as  a  fashion  than  as  a  revolution.  Mr.  Morse  tells  us  that  only  a 
few  noblemen  and  princes  have  endeavored  to  build  and  furnish 
houses  in  the  European  manner,  and  even  these  houses  generally  have 
attached  to  them  apartments,  or  wings,  constructed  and  furnished  in 
the  native  style,  where  the  occupants  may  live  their  natural  life  when 
they  are  wearied  with  the  complicated  and  elaborate  conveniences  and 
adornments  which  they  have  imported  in  exchange  for  their  curious 
ivories,  and  their  delicate  works  in  metal,  embroidery,  carving  and 
painting.  The  merchants  and  the  artisans,  the  fanners,  mechanics 
and  laborers  continue  to  live  in  the  old  way.  What  this  way  is,  it 
abundantly  indicated  in  these  pages. 

In  respect  to  the  domestic  architecture  of  the  Japanese  these  quo- 
tations may  serve  to  show  its  natural  limitations :  — 

"  Whatever  may  be  said  regarding  the  architecture  of  Japan,  the  for- 
eigner, at  least,  finds  it  difficult  to  recognize  any  distinct  types  of  archi- 
tecture among  the  houses,  or  to  distinguish  any  radical  differences  in 
the  various  kinds  of  dwellings  he  sees  in  his  travels  through  the  coun- 
try. It  may  be  possible  that  these  exist,  for  one  soon  gets  to  recognize 
the  differences  between  the  ancient  and  modern  house.  There  are  also 
marked  differences  between  the  compact  bouse  of  the  merchant  in  the 
city  and  the  country  house ;  but  as  for  special  types  of  architecture 
that  would  parallel  the  different  styles  found  in  our  country,  there  are 
none." 

"The  Japanese  dwellings  are  always  of  wood,  usually  of  one  story 
and  unpainted.  Rarely  does  a  house  strike  one  as  being  specially 
marked  or  better  looking  than  its  neighbors;  more  substantial,  cer- 
tainly, some  of  them  are,  and  yet  there  is  a  sameness  about  them  which 
becomes  wearisome.  Particularly  is  this  the  case  with  the  long,  unin- 
lerestipg  row  of  houses  that  border  a  village  street;  their  picturesque 

monotonous.  A  closer  study,  how- 
ever, reveals  some  marked  dif- 


fcrencea  between  the  country 
and  city  houses,  as  well  as  be- 
t  ween  those  of  different  provin- 
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t>nditions  of  life,  and  the  clean, 
Kimc.    Something  of  exaggera- 
vigoroits,  if  only  it  brings  us  to 
a  realizing  sense  that  we  are  not  on  the  top  of  civilization  in  all  the 
details  of  living. 

This  book  deals  not  with  the  conditions  and  characteristics  of  the 
higher  and  finer  arts  of  Japan,  and  the  manner  in  which  they  have 
been  transmitted  and  preserved  through  traditionary  handicrafts  —  a 
subject  which,  we  trust.  Professor  Morse  will  yet  undertake,  but 
with  common  things  only,  the  dwellings  of  the  middle  classes  and 
of  tlic  poor;  yet  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  general  impression 

~^~Jamii^THnw'  in*  their  SmmmmHimgi  "  bvftlwanl  S.  Mor*o.  Iat«  Profes- 
•wot  Zoology,  University  of  Toalo.  Japan;  with  Illustration,  by  the  Author. 
Iltinor    Co.  " 


"la  connection  with  the 
statement  just  made,  that  it  it 
difficult  to  recognize  any  special 
types  of  architecture  in  Jap- 
anese dwellings,  it  may  be  in- 
teresting to  mention  that  w« 
fnn  nl  it  impossible  to  get 
books  in  their  language  treat- 
ing  of  house  architecture. 
Doubtless  books  of  this  nature 
e\i»t;  indeed,  they  must  exist; 
but  though  the  writer  had  a 
Japanese  book-seller,  and  a 
number  of  intelligent  friends 

ai  '•«  the  Japanese,  looking 

for  such  books,  he  never  bad 
tiie  giiod  fortune  to  secure  any. 
Books  in  abundance  can  be  got 
treating  of  temple  architecture, 
from  the  plans  of  the  fram- 
ing to  the  completed  structure  ; 
also  of  kura,  or  go-downs,  gateway,  tori  i",  etc.  Plant  of  buildings  for 
their  tea  ceremonies,  and  endless  designs  for  the  inside  finish  of  a  bouse 
—  the  recesses,  book-shelves,  screens,  and,  Indeed,  all  the  delicate  cabi- 
net-work—  are  easily  obtainable;  but  a  book  which  shall  show  the 
plans  and  elevations  of  the  ordinary  dwelling,  the  writer  has  never  yet 
seen.  A  number  of  friends  have  given  him  the  plant  of  their  houses  it 
made  by  the  carpenter,  but  there  were  no  elevations  or  detailt  of  out- 
side finish  represented.  It  would  teem  at  if,  for  the  ordinary  bouses,  at 
least,  it  were  only  necessary  to  detail  in  plan  the  number  and  size  of 


the  rooms,  leaving  the  rest  of  the  structure  to  be  completed  in  any  w  ay 
by  the  carpenter,  so  long  as  he  contrived  to  keep  the  rain  out." 

Wc  thus  have  to  deal  rather  with  dwellings  than  with  architec- 
ture ;  and  this  brings  us  into  closer  contact  with  the  domestic  mnn- 
of  a  people  *ho  have  not  been  tempted  to 
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feel,  to  use  forms  of  building  which 
s-ities  ami  conveniences  of  life,  ur  to 


emotions  which  tlMJ  do  not 
have  not  grown  out  of  the  nece 

indulge  in  «>  le*  of  interior  decoration  which  are  not  delicately 
adjusted  to  their  social  romlitinn. 

riu'ir  common  methods  of  construction  nnil  framing  are  portrayed 
with  great  clearness,  anil  our  own  builder*  might  study  with  profit 
the  precision  and  neatness  of  their  joinery,  their  judicious  economy 
in  the  use  of  material*,  their  curious  methods  of  sheathing-in  ceilings, 
•ml  of  tiling  on  outside  wall*  and  roofs;  their  shingling  is  poor  and 
ineffective,  hut  their  thatched  roofs  are  alwavB  picturesque  and  often 
beautiful. 

In  the  interiors  the  constructive  features  are  always  frankly  appar- 
ent, and  the  builders  are  fond  of  leaving  the  l>ark  exposed  on  their 
laryer  timbers.  A  part  of  the  Outride  walls  and  all  the  partitions  are 
of  light  framework,  covered  with  stout  paper ;  these  are  made  to 
slide  in  grooves,  and  are  easily  removed  so  as  to  throw  adjoining 
I  together.    The  module  of  dimension  in  planning  is  the  lloor 


ity  of  being  readily  thrown  together  by  the  easy  removal  of  their 
light  partition*.  A  large  establishment  M-ems  lo  lie  merely  a  con- 
glomeration of  small  houses,  each  with  its  own  roof,  generally  of 
one  story,  with  one  member  of  the  composite  mass  in  two  stories, 
overtopping  the  rest,  the  whole  combining  in  a  group  often  acciden- 
tally picturesque,  but  never  apparently  with  any  intention  of  exte- 
rior design.  In  the  Iwst  houses  there  is  an  abundance  of  precious 
pottery  and  bronzes,  of  exquisite  silks,  painted  fabrics  and  screens, 
fine  ivories  and  antiques,  but  they  are  stored  in  iron-bound  chests 
and  elegant  caws,  and  set  away  in  their  fire-proof  /curat,  to  be 
brought  out,  one  by  one.  to  decorate  their  tokonomas  from  day  to 
•lay,  or  to  be  reviewed  for  the  entertainment  of  a  sympathetic  guest. 
This  truly  is  a  characteristic  of  high  civilization  and  natural,  unaf- 
fected refinement,  which  is  not  found  in  the  households  of  Europe  or 
America. 

We  may  observe  these  same  qualities  also,  together  with  a  fond- 
ness for  minute  and  dainty  detail  and  a  curious  respect  for  tradi- 
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mat,  which  is  of  definite  size,  and  the  dimensions  of  the  apartments 
are  designated  by  the  number  of  mats  which  can  be  adjusted  to  the 
floors.  These  apartments,  to  the  European  eye,  are  singularly  hare : 
there  is  practically  no  furniture  on  the  floors,  no  picture  on  the 
walls,  save  an  occasional  painting  attached  to  the  frieze,  or  a  lung 
and  narrow  strip  of  pictured  cedar  hung  to  the  partition  post.  Hut 
every  Japanese  house  has  two  adjoining  shallow  recesses  in  the  prin- 
cipal room,  the  lukonoma  ami  the  chii/ai-tlana.  The  former  is 
reserved  for  the  display  of  works  of  art  or  ornament  — a  painting  on 
the  wall,  and  a  vase  with  (lowers  on  the  raised  floor.  The  latter  is 
fitted  with  irregular  shelves  and  cupboards,  more  or  less  decorated. 
These  are  shown  by  example  in  the  initial-cut  to  this  article.  Works 
of  art  and  value  are  stored  in  the  kura,  a  lire-proof  building,  which 
forms  a  conspicuous  member  in  every  group  of  domestic  buildings  of 
the  better  sort.  Its  artistic  contents  are  never  spread  indiscrimi- 
nately for  display  in  our  fashion,  but  take  their  place  .one  after 
another  in  the  tnkonomtt,  which  thus  Incomes  to  the  guest  a  point  of 
etpecial  and  ever-varying  interest  in  the  household.  The  curious 
construction  of  these  kurat  is  explained  in  detail;  their  doors  are 
contrived  precisely  like  our  safe  doors,  with  a  series  of  bevelled  faces 
closely  fitting  into  corresponding  bevels  in  the  thick  jambs. 

The  points  of  decoration  in  these  simple  houses  are  very  few ;  they 
are  mainly  confined  to  the  two  recesses  before  named,  to  occasional 
paintings  on  the  partitions,  and  to  open  wood  screens  of  curious  and 
delicate  device  in  the  window  apertures,  and  occupying  occasionally 
the  open  spaces  over  the  partitions.  When  such  decorations  are 
attempted, even  in  the  remotest  villages,  there  are  always  found  local 
artisans,  skilled  in  precious  handiwork,  capable  of  producing,  in 
carving,  painting,  inlays,  or  open  screen-work,  effects  of  great  ele- 
gance and  refinement.  (Seep.  172.)  These  rare  points  of  artistic 
interest  in  the  Japanese  household  contrast  with  the  plain  and  ser- 
viceable character  of  the  rest  of  the  interiors,  in  a  manner  to  em- 
phasize the  natural  instinct  of  refinement  which  prevails  among  all 
classes.  The  gentleness  of  their  manners  is  proved  by  the  fact  tljat 
thev  can  spend  their  lives  in  thc-e  frail  habitations  without  a  con- 
slant  destruction  of  property  ;  and  their  cleanliness  and  neatness  of 
habit  bv  their  baths,  by  the  dis|n>sition  and  characteristics  of  their 
latrines,  to  which  Professor  Morse  devotes  a  curious  chapter,  and  by 
a  certain  delicate  domesticity  which  seems  to  prevail  over  every 
division  of  the  household,  from  the  guest-chamber  to  the  kitchen. 
Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  feature  of  these  interiors  is  the  absence 
of  ostentatious  display  in  the  houses,  even  of  the  wealthy  merchants 
and  farmers,  many  of  whom  are  eager  collectors  of  costly  curios. 
The  simple  and  inexpensive  methods  of  construction  and  decoration, 
to  which  we  have  referred,  prevail  in  all  classes  of  dwelling-,  except- 
ing occasionally  the  castles  of  the  dnitnio«,  the  main  distinction 
among  them  being  difference  of  size.  J'hc  rooms  are  always  smaller 
even  than  those  in  our  humblest  households,  but  they  have  the 


produced,  quite  beyond 


tional  customs,  in  the  laying-nut,  planting  and  maintenance  of  their 
little  gardens,  in  which  not  only  wonders  of  patient  horticulture,  but 
imitations  of  picturesque  natural  effects  i 
the  reach  of  our  coarser  touch. 

Professor  Morse's  book  is,  in  short,  well  worthy  of  study  by  every 
architect  and  decorator,  because  of  its  fresh  ideas  in  design  of  detail 
and  construction,  and  because  of  its  graphic  presentation  of  an 
artistic  spirit  manifested  in  the  work  and  manners  of  a  whole  nation. 
It  may  be  read  with  profit  also  by  the  general  student,  because  it  is  a 
revelation  of  a  new  phase  of  human  life  and  character.  To  all  read- 
ers its  facts  are  made  available  by  a  copious  index  and  an  interesting 
glossary  of  terms.  H.  V.  B. 
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TITHE  Boston  Htratd  las  roin- 
l I  I  piled  so  many  interesting  fucta 
concerning  tlie  history  of  the 
Pont  Neuf,  which  failed  a  \ieek  or 
so  ago  under  pressure  of  a  flood  in 
the  Seine,  that  we  give  it  below  :  — 
The  bridge  connected  the  He  de 
la  Cite",  on  which  stands  the  fa- 
mous cathedral  of  Notre  Datue, 
with  both  banks  of  the  river.  So 
noted  is  this  famous  bridge, 
many  stirring  events  it  has  ** 
that  it  has  been  said  of  it :  "  To 
write  the  history  of  the  Pont  Neuf 
is  to  write  that  of  all  Paris  from 
the  time  of  Henry  IV,"  diat  gal- 
laut  monarch  whose  white  plume 
floated  on  to  victory  at  Navarre. 
The  old  wooilcn  bridges  which 
once  were  thrown  over  the  river 
were  broken  down  for  the  purpose 
of  opposing  the  Gauls  under  I.ub- 
ienus,  but  when  the  city  came  into 
the  hands  of  the  Unmans  the 
bridges  were  rebuilt.  These  were 
probably  two  in  number.  They 
were  left  in  such  a  frightful  condi- 
tion up  to  the  time  of  the  Mero- 
vingian Kings  that  Lcudaste,  the 
Count  of  Tours,  flying  from  the  vengeance  of  Kredcgondc,  the  wife 
of  fhilperic,  caught  his  foot  between  the  planks,  and  falling  and 
breaking  his  leg  lie  was  killed  bv  blows  of  a  heavy  iron  bar  on  his 
throat.    The  necessity  for  building  a  substantial  bridge  over  the 
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Seine  wu  recognized  as  far  back  as  the  time  of  Henry  II,  and  it  ia 
said  (liat  so  great  were  the  dangers  of  goiug  front  the  Louvre  to  the 
Faubourg  Sainie  Uennaine  that  people  preferred  a  boat  to  going 
round  by  the  Cit&  It  is  related  of  Bcnvcnuto  Cellini,  that  one  night 
he  was  detained  at  the  palace  to  a  later  hour  than  usual,  wliere  he 
had  received  a  thousand  crowns  in  gold  from  which  to  manufacture 
a  salt-seller.  His  dwelling-place  was  in  the  Petit  Nesle,  and  to  reach 
it  he  was  obliged  to  go  round  by  the  Vatlee  de  MUere,  the  Pont  >u 
Change  and  the  Quai  des  Auguslins,  inasmuch  as  the  boattneo  had 
gone  liome.  When  Ihj  reached  the  Quai  des  Augustins  he  was  sud- 
denly sprung  upon  by  four  robber*  with  drawn  swords.  Cellini  was 
a  ruffler  of  the  first  water,  and  an  accomplished  expert  with  sword 
and  dagger,  as  his  many  exploits  with  both  of  these  weapons  testified. 
So  drawing,  he  made  a  successful  resistance  until  his  j»eopIe  could 
come  to  his  rescue.  It  was  ti>  prevent  the  recurrence  of  such  adven- 
tures that  the  construction  of  the  l'out  Neuf  was  determined  upon,  and 
the  work  was  entered  upon  during  the  last  year  of  the  reign  ot  Henry 
111,  in  1478,  and  a  month  after  the  first  piles  had  been  driven  in,  the 
King  accompanied  by  his  Queen,  Louise  de  Vaudemont,  and  the 
Queen  mother,  Catherine  de  Medicis,  proceeded  to  the  works  in  his 
state  barge  for  the  purpose  of  laying  the  first  stone. 

Henry  III  never  lived  to  see  the  bridge  completed,  although  with 
his  court,  he  passed  over  it  on  a  temporary  plunking,  in  order  to  reach 
the  Convent  des  Augustins;  but  sunn  after  this  the  soldiers  of  the 
League  raised  lis  barricade",  and  the  King  was  obliged  to  seek  shelter 
elsewhere.  During  the  suspension  of  the  works  a  colony  of  Irish, 
who  claimed  an  asyiutn  on  pretence  of  expatriation  from  religious 
persecution,  established  them-clvcs  within  the  vacated  buildings  of 
the  unfinished  structure,  and  under  the  pretence  of  revenging  them- 
selves and  their  cause  upon  the  Huguenot*,  caught  those  who  passed 
over  the  dangerous  causeway  by  the  foot,  and  dragging  them  down 
murdered  and  stripped  them,  and  then  threw  their  bodies  into 
the  river.  It  is  said  that  they  were  not,  indeed,  in  the  least  over- 
nice  as  to  what  sect  their  victims  belonged  to,  the  bare  suspicion  of 
their  being  Huguenots  being  «piiie  enough.  For  four  loug  years  this 
colony  were  permitted  to  practice  their  outrages,  when  the  jwople, 
taking  the  matter  in  band,  caused  the  Irish  to  embark  in  boats,  and 
sent  them  down  the  river  "  to  prey  at  fortune." 

Ten  years  later,  in  1598,  Henry  IV  set  to  work  upon  the  comple- 
tion of  the  bridge,  ami  he  opened  it  with  all  conceivable  ceremony  on 
Friday,  the  20th  of  June  of  thai  year..  He  was  warned  not  to  cross 
it,  having  been  told  that  it  was  dangerous,  and  that  many  wen;  killed 
in  attempting  its  passage.  To  this  he  made  ready  answer,  "  But  not 
one  of  them  was  a  king."  Shortly  after  the  opening  of  the  bridge, 
the  buildings  for  the  goldsmiths  were  begun,  and  scarcely  had  the 
bridge  been  opened  than  it  became  the  centre  of  Parisian  lifts.  Ed- 
ouard  Fournier,  who  wrote  a  history  of  the  bridge,  says:  "If  from 
the  seventeenth  century  the  heart  of  Paris  beat  anywhere,  it  was 
most  assuredly  at  the  Pont  Neuf ;  there  was  its  centre,  there  its  life; 
it  was  to  this  point  so  favorably  situated  at  the  meeting  of  the  three 
great  ipiarters — the  town,  the  city,  and  the  university,  as  they  were 
at  that  time  called— that  all  activity  directed  itself ;  that  the  hurried 
and  agitated  crowd  ever  bent  its  steps,  and  that  all  rumors  ami  reports 
of  the  noisy  and  ever  turbulent  multitude  were  concentrated."  The 
bridge  became  in  its  early  days  particularly  a  haunt  for  thieves,  and 
in  the  time  of  Henry  the  Fourth  they  were  so  audacious  that  they 
were  spoken  of  as  wolves  springing  with  a  bound  upon  the  Pont 
Neuf.  They  were  a  regularly  organized  band,  and  held  their  court 
on  the  river  below  in  boats,  from  whence  they  committed  the  con- 
demned to  the  waters  after  their  execution.  Henry  himself  was  once 
seized  bv  the  mantle  when  crossing  the  bridge,  by  a  madman  armed 
Willi  a  naked  dagger,  and  but  for  the  promptitude  of  his  attendants 
he  would  have  lost  his  life.  At  both  extremities  of  the  bridge  judicial 
executions,  such  as  hanging  and  decapitation  were  performed,  ami  in 
1C17  the  Marcehal  d'Ancre  had  scaffolds  erected  fur  those  who  arose 
in  insurrection  against  him,  on  the  very  bridge  itself.  Not  long  after 
he  was  murdered  on  the  drawbridge  of  the  Louvre,  and  after  awhile 
his  bodv  was  disiiiterrcd  from  it*  burial  place,  gibbeted  upon  one  of 
bis  owii  scaffolds,  and  then  torn  to  pieces  by  the  maddened  mob. 
Previous  to  this  the  equestrian  statue  of  Henry  IV  had  been  erected, 
which  was  inaugurated  on  the  23  I  of  August,  1614.  Concerning  this 
famous  statue  innumerable  stories  have  been  told,  but  the  real  facts 
concerning  it  were  not  known  until  its  destruction,  which  took  place 
on  the  12th  of  August,  1792,  when  a  record  was  found  under  one  of 
the  feet  of  the  horse. 

The  statue  was  founded  by  John  of  Bologna  and  his  successor, 
Peter  Tacea,  at  Florence,  in  Italy,  and  it  was  *hip|K.-d  for  Paris  at 
Leghorn.  Off  the  coast  of  Sardinia  it  was  wrecked,  but  it  was  sub- 
sequently recovered  by  the  (icnuese,  by  them  reshipped,  and  Anally 
taken  up  the  Seine  in  a  flat-boat.  A  month  before  its  arrival  Louis 
XIII  had  laid  the  first  stone  of  the  pedestal  destined  as  its  resting 
place,  ami  the  pedestal  with  it*  four  slaves,  bas-reliefs  and  inseri|>- 
tions,  was  com  (deled  by  that  magnificent  prelate  and  astute  states- 
man, the  Cardinal  Due  de  Kicheiieu.  But  altliough  Henry  IV  was 
the  idol  of  the  people,  this  did  not  prevent  the  statue  being  profaned 
bv  the  public — so  much  so,  indeed,  that  in  16G2  it  was  deemed  neces- 
sary to  rail  it  in.  The  time  was,  however,  when  the  first  agitations 
of  the  Fronde  occurred,  that  the  people  compiled  all  who  passed  the 
statue  in  carriages  to  descend  and  kneel  before  the  statue  of  the  deatl 
hero.  And  even  Philip  Egallle,  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  did  not  es- 
cape this  in  1 789.  indeed,  the  Fronde  might  be  said  to  have  been 
Inaugurated  and  armed  on  the  Pont  Neuf;  and  its  most  animated 


and  striking  scenes  were  enacted  there.  The  arrest  of  M.  Broussel, 
counsellor  of  Parliament,  was  the  first  signal  of  disorders  which  cul- 
minated on  the  Punt  Neuf.  The  people  ami  the  Swiss  guards  came 
to  blows,  and  the  first  barricades  were  raised.  Among  those  who 
were  maltreated  on  that  occasion  were  the  Chancellor  Segniur  and 
the  Grand  Maitre  de  l'lldpital.  The  party  of  order  was  headed  by 
M.  de  la  Meilleraie,  but  with  no  effect.  Some  were  killed  on  the 
bridge,  among  others  being  Sanson,  the  geographer.  "  The  popula- 
tion of  the  noble  bridge,''  savs  M.  Fournier,  ••  remained  true  to  it- 
self. Up  to  that  time  people  liad  been  robbed  there  anil  assassinated 
as  a  matter  of  necessity  ;  now  they  robbed  and  killed  there  as  a  priv- 
ilege of  civil  war.  There  was  progress  in  this."  Some  of  the  "  r  ron- 
deurs  "  were,  however,  made  examples  of  and  gibbeted  at  the  ends  of 
the  bridge.  In  order  to  distinguish  the  parties,  it  was  arranged  that 
those  who  were  opposed  to  Mazarin  (who,  by  the  way,  would  have 
received  a  warm  welcome  of  a  rather  dubious  nature  if  ever  he  had 
been  caught  upon  the  bridge)  should  wear  a  bit  of  straw  in  their 
hats,  or  in  their  head-dress,  and  the  result  was  that  every  thief 
and  robber  carried  on  his  trade  with  impunity,  and  made  of  the 
emblem  a  patent  right  under  which  to  commit  plunder  and  other 
depredations. 

When  the  Fronde  died  out,  in  the  time  of  Louis  XIV,  the  bridge 
still  remained  the  scene  of  robbery  by  dav,  and  of  murder  by  night, 
by  the  banditti  who  invested  it.  Jean  le  Brutal — lit  name  for  a  cow- 
ardly assassin — was  (Msrhaps  the  moat  renowned.  Manon,  the  poet, 
an  intimate  friend  of  Molicre,  was  found  killed  on  the  bridge.  The 
Baron  de  Linet  was  attacked,  and  after  wounding  two  of  Ids  adver- 
saries was  slain.  At  this  time,  which  was  about  the  year  1C63,  there 
were  said  to  be  no  less  than  10,000  professional  bravos  in  Paris,  who 
plied  their  nefarious  trade  principally  on  the  Pont  Neuf.  They  made 
no  hesitancy  of  attacking  people  in  the  ojien  day.  A  notable  instance 
was  that  of  the  engraver,  Papillon,  who  defended  himself  so  vigor- 
ously as  to  have  been  able  lo  obtain  a  refuge  in  St.  SOerin.  Tlie 
bridge  was  also  infested  by  "  raeoteurt,"  who  are  defined  as  "  bl.u  k- 
guard*  who  combined  the  trade  of  bullies  and  that  of  dealers  in  human 
flesh  for  the  King's  benefit"  —  in  other  words,  bv  kidnapping,  they 
recruited  the  kiug's  armies  whenevor  it  was  necessary  so  to  do.  Tlie 
houses  in  which  their  captives  were  confined  were  called  "  fours,"  or 
ovens.  Of  these  there  were  said  to  be  twenly-eigbu  and  they  not 
only  obtained  the  unwilling  recruits  for  the  army,  but  women  and 
children  whose  destiny  it  was  to  be  sold  into  involuntary  servitude 
in  America. 

Coming  down  to  1*70,  the  robbers  showed  so  much  audacity  that 
they  attacked  on  the  bridge  the  mail  coach  coming  from  Tours,  and 
cleaned  it  out  without  molestation.  Tradition  had  it  that,  if  a  man 
stabbed  another  in  his  house,  be  made  his  servant-maid,  if  hu  had  not 
a  serving-man,  carry  the  body  of  the  slaughtered  to  the  bridge,  ami 
as  Jack  Falstaff  says,  "  Slaughter  him  into  the  river  with  as  little 
remorse  as  they  would  have  drowned  a  blind  bitch's  puppies,  16  i'  the 
litter,"  and  then  they  would  send  lbs  maid  after  it,  on  the  principle 

j  that  dead  women  as  well  as  dead  men,  tell  no  tales.  In  1720,  the 
bridge  was  taken  possession  of  by  that  prince  of  scoundrels,  the  re- 
nowned Cat-touch,  and  he,  will)  his  band,  exercised  such  a  sway  over 
it  that  it  became  almost  as  impossible  to  pas*  it  as  it  was  to  pass  the 
Porl-au-Cltargu  by  night  at  an  earlier  epoch.  Cartouche  and  his 
"gentlemanly  assistants,"  like  Lambro,  probably  the  mildest-man- 
nered man  that  ever  cut  a  throat,  had  it  all  their  own  way  bv  day 
and  by  night.  But  Cartouche  came  to  his  end  at  last,  and  a  by  no4 
means  pleasant  ending  it  was,  for  he  was  broken  on  the  wheel. 

In  1742.  another  band  of  miscreants,  known  by  the  name  of  "  As- 
sommoirs  "  (we  bad  a  play  of  that  name  in  Boston  not  long  since),  be- 
came the  patrons  of  the  bridge.  This  was  their  mode  of  proceeding: 
"  They  finished  off  at  night  with  desperate  and  revolting  murd-rs 
the  scenes  enacted  by  bullies  In  their  duels,  soldiers  in  their  fights, 
lackeys  in  their  combats,  the  whole  of  the  long  day.    It  seemed  as  if 

I  the  air  of  the.  bridge  inspired  a  sanguinary  ardor."  One  of  the  ruf- 
flers  of  the  day,  one  Cyrano  de  llergerac,  could  not  find  it  conve- 
nient to  cross  the  bridge  without  poniarding  the  monkey  of  one  Bri- 
oche, one  of  the  few  exhibitors  on  the  bridge,  of  which  at  one  lima 
there  were  numbers.  The  wits  quickly  picked  up  the  circumstance, 
and  there  is  still  extant,  in  very  choice  French,  a  piece  entitled, 
"  Comlm  de  Cyrano  de  Bergenia  arec  le  tinge  de  Brioche  ou  bout  du 
Potit  Seuf." 

The  most  noted  quacks  plied  their  traffic  on  the  bridge,  some  of 
them  with  the  utmost  success.  On  it,  one  of  the  fraternity,  Tabarin 
by  name,  made  a  fortune,  bought  an  estate,  hut  was  killed  by  the 
neighlmring  gentry,  who  would  not  tolerate  such  a  character  among 
their  high  mightiness.  Lyonnais,  who  commenced  on  the  bridge  as 
a  clipper  of  dogs,  rose  high  enough  in  the  social  scale  as  to  become 
I  the  master  of  the  royal  hounds— a  fat,  ami  by  no  means  dishonorable 
1  office  in  that,  as  in  the  present  day.  Lyonnais  also  purchased  an  es- 
tate, and  as  royalty  was  in  a  degree  reflected  in  him,  he  was  gra- 
ciously permitted  to  enjoy  it,  free  from  molestation  or  persecution. 
On  each  end  of  the  bridge  were  cafe's.  The  Cafe  Parnasse  at  this, 
and  the  Cafe  Conti  at  the  other,  antl  up  to  the  lime  of  the  Revolu- 
tion these  were,  the  resorts  of  the  wits  and  the  literary  men  of  the 
day.  "  Le  petit  Dunkerque,"  too,  which  was  founded  by  a  native  of 
that  place,  enjoyed  a  widespread  reputation  for  the  sale  of  goods  from 
perfidious  Albion.  Every  kind  of  itinerant  traffic  was  carried  on 
upon  the  bridge,  and  all" wants  could  be  supplied.  The  sellers  of 
bouquets  had  a  well-deserved  reputation  for  the  fragrance  of  their 
flowers,  and  the  taste  with  which  their  nosegays  were  made  up-  One 
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be-cnvied  dignity  of  "  houquetilre  rf. 
rose  much  higher,  anil  afterwards 
once  well  known  to  those  who  had 


of  their  number,  Mme.  Billatec,  attained  to  the  high,  and  to  the  to- 

rfii  rot."    Jeanne  Vanherrier,  who 
afterwards  became  Countess  du  Barry,  was 
iness  on  the  l'ont  Neuf,  for 
she  had,  in  her  time,  carried  about  small  objecU  for  sale  on  the 
bridge. 

During  the  reign  of  Louis  XV,  the  Pont  Nanf  was  thoroughly  re- 
paired. Its  parapets  were  reconstructed,  and  in  their  recesses  pa- 
vilions were  built,  the  seats  were  lowered,  and  other  improvement* 
made.  It  was  at  the  lime  projected  to  fill  up  the  smaller  arm  of  the 
river  and  to  make  a  "  continent  "  of  the  island  known  as  the  city. 
Small  traders  got  possession  of  the  pavilions  on  the  bridge,  and,  hav- 
ing once  got  a  foothold,  there  was  no  gelling  rid  of  them,  and  so  they 
were  protected  bv  two  guard-houses,  one  on  the  terreplain,  and  an- 
other at  the  head  of  the  CJuai  des  Orfevre*.  Some  of  them  were 
used  as  cheap  restaurants,  where  fried  fish  and  pancakes  were  pro- 
curable. In  the  time  of  Louis  XVI,  the  bridge  had  in  no  whit 
changed  in  appearance,  and  as  much  trafficking  was  carried  on  as  ever, 
with  a  diminution  of  robbery  and  murder.  The  Parisians  long  had 
the  fame  of  being  chronic  disbelievers,  and  Mercier  relates  that  in  1 774 
an  Englishman,  who  was  thoroughly  aware  of  litis  peculiarity,  laid  a 
wager,  that  he  would  not  sell  a  bag  of  crowns  worth  1200  francs,  at 
24  sous  each,  in  two  hours.  He  only  sold  three,  anil  these'to  an  old 
woman,  who,  after  carefully  examining  the  coin,  gave  him  six  24  sous 
pieces  in  exchange  for  three  crowns  of  six  livres  each,  with  ihe  ex- 
clamation, "  Ma  J'oi .'  je  me  risque  !  " 

It  was  on  the  I'onl  Neuf  that  the  great  French  Revolution  had  its 
beginning,  and  after  the  capture  of  the  Bastilc,  four  guns  were  placed 
on  the  terreplain,  always  loaded,  and  always  ready  to  call  the  people 
together  by  their  boom,'  which  could  have  been  heard  over  all  Paris.  It 


to  Varennes  on  the  21st  of  June,  1791,  was  announced  to  the  popu- 
lace by  the  cannon  of  the  Pont  Neuf.  On  the  26th  of  July  of  the  follow- 
ing  year  amphitheatres  were  raised  on  the  bridge  to  enroll  volunteers 
for  the  patriot  army.  The  Marsellaise  was  first  heard  in  Paris  on 
the  Pont  Neuf  when  the  auxiliaries  of  the  Keign  of  Terror  halted 
there  on  their  arrival  on  the  30th  of  July,  1792.  The  loih  of  Au- 
gust was  announced  from  the  bridge  a*  early  as  1.15  in  the  morning 
bv  its  guns,  and  the  next  day  all  the  statues,  excepting  that  of  Henry 
I V,  were  overthrown,  and  this  obtained  a  respite  of  twenty-four  hours 
only.  The  guns  on  the  terreplain  did  not  announce  the  execution  of 
the  unfortunate  Louis  XVI,  and  the  beautiful  and  still  more  unfortu- 
nate Marie  Antoinette  ;  but  they  did  proclaim  the  massacres  of  Seji- 
tember,  and  on  the  31st  of  May,  1793,  the  fall  of  the  Girondins  aud 
the  triumph  of  the  Mountain.  The  body  of  Marat,  in  a  state  of 
semi-nudity,  was  paraded  over  the  Pont  NV  if,  showing  his  gaping 
and  sti  11  bleedi  ng  wound,  after  his  assassination  by  Charlotte  <  'ordav. 
Over  the  bridge  rumbled  the  tumbrils  which  conveyed  the  victims  of 
the  Conciergcrie  to  the  scaffold  on  the  Place  de  la  Revolution.  It  was 
on  the  Pont  Neuf  that  Napoleon  Bonaparte  first  tried  his  hand 
against  the  Revolution  on  the  thirteenth  \  ende'tniaire,  and  from  that 
day  the  Revolution  saw  the  beginning  of  its  end.  After  the  restora- 
tion of  the  Bourbons,  the  statue  of  Henry  IV  was  once  more  set  up, 

"  Aud  there  it  stands  until  this  day 
To  witness  If  I  lie." 

During  the  Revolutions  in  July,  1830,  and  in  June,  1848,  the  Pont 
Neuf  was  the  scene  of  no  fatal  encounters.  It  has  resounded  to  the 
tread  of  two  conquering  and  invading  armies— the  allies  after  Water- 
loo, and  the  Prussians  after  Sedan.  The  old  bridge,  with  all  its  his- 
torical associations,  is  a  thing  of  the  past.  They  may  set  it  up  anew, 
but  all  that  was  historical  and  traditionary  with  it  sunk  with  it*  stones 
into  the  river  bed.    They  cannot  bring  ba«k  the 
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THE  SEW  HI0H-8KRVICE  rUMPING-STATIOX  OK  THE  CLEVELAND 
WATER— WORKS,  CLEVELAND,  O.  MR.  F.  C.  BATE,  ARCHITECT, 
CLEVELAND,  O. 

TTTHE  station  consists  of  boiler-house,  engine-house  and  stand-pipe 
•  I  -  lower.  All  the  foundations  are  started  on  a  bed  of  shale  rock, 
and  extend  eleven  feet  below  the  surface.  The  Amherst  stone 
was  used  in  the  construction,  with  stock-brick  tower  and  chimney. 
The  tower  at  its  highest  point  is  240  feet,  and  contains  iron  spiral 
stairs  to  the  balcony  at  top ;  the  inside  of  lower  above  cornice  is  car- 
ried from  square  to  round  by  means  of  cast-iron  angle  brackets  bolted 
together  so  as  to  entirely  gird  the  tower  at  that  point.  The  engine- 
house  contains  a  pair  of  Cornish  engines,  the  first  ones  used  bv  the 
citv,  and  removed  to  their  present  position  from  the  old  pumping- 
st.it ion  near  the  lake  shore ;  they  originally  cost  $90,000,  and  were 
constructed  in  1855;  they  arc  still  as  good  as  new.  The  cost  of  the 
building  is  $100,000. 


HOUSE  Or  H.  M.  DUPES,  ESQ.,  CHICAGO,  ILL.     MESSRS.  ANDREWS 
*  .IAO.UES,  ARCHITECTS,  BOSTON,  MASS. 

THE  4.  P.  SLATER  MEMORIAL    FOR    NORWICH    FREE  ACADEMY, 

NORWICH,  COXN.      MR.  8.  C.  KARLE,   ARCHITECT,  WORCESTER, 


cnuRcn  of  st.  george,  newbergh,  n.  v.    mr.  r.  c. 

ARCHITECT,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 


TALL  CHIMNEY  CONSTRUCTION.1  — VI  IT. 


A  LIOHTNINO-CONDUCTOR  BE  INSULATED? 

R.  R.  S.  NEW  ALL,  F.R.S., 
in  writing  of  the  best  system 
of  fixing  lightning-conductors 
says,  many  thousands  of  conduc- 
tors have  been  supplied  and  fixed 
under  my  direction,  and  I  always 
condemn  the  use  of  insulators  in 
attaching  conductors  to  buildings 
or  ships'  masts;  they  add  greatly 
to  the  expense,  and  are  useless. 
Buildings  are  bad  conductors  of 
electricity,  and  offer  great  resist- 
ance to  its  passage;  we  therefore 
require  to  make  them  better  by 
fixing  to  them  a  metal,  and  as 
cop)ier  conducts  about  six  times  as 
easily  as  iron,  it  is  generally  se- 
lected. A  copper  c  o  n  d  u  c  to  r  of 
equal  efficiency  to  an  iron  one  is 
cheaper  for  equal  lengths,  and  it 
does  not  rust  so  easily.  It  does  not 
matter  in  what  form  it  is,  whether 
a  wire  rope  or  a  rod,  so  long  as  it 
is  of  sufficient  weight  per  foot. 
The  rope  is  preferred  because  it  is  more  easily  made  continuous, 
and  is  more  easily  handled  and  erected. 

«  The  Upper  terminal  of  the  conductor  may  be  a  point  projecting  a 
very  short  way  above  the  building,  or  it  may  bo  a  good  metallic  con- 
tact with  the  bottom  of  the  wind  vane  or  a*  statue  of  metal.  In  the 
latter  case  there  is  no  need  to  have  a  horn  projecting  from  Ihe  head, 
as  it  the  case  with  the  Duke  of  York's  monument  in  Waterloo  Place, 
for  the  head  itself  forms  an  excellent  terminal.  The  next  point  is  to 
secure  a  good  earth  contact.  This  may  lie  done  by  burying  about 
ten  feet  of  the  conductor  in  the  soil,  which  should  be  as  damp  or  wet 
as  can  be  foun.l ;  or  it  may  be  wrapped  round  a  cast-iron  water  or 
gas  pipe  in  the  ground.  Do  not  attach  it  to  any  small  tin  or  lead  pipe, 
as  such  pipes  are  not  of  sufficient  capacity  to  allow  the  electricity  to 
pass,  and  they  mijjht  be  fused  by  a  heavy  flash.  I  have  never  heard 
of  a  case  of  a  conductor  being  melted'  where  it  was  of  sufficient 
capacity  and  properly  fixed.  The  conductor  does  not  attract  electri- 
city any  more  than  an  umbrella  attracts  rain.  A  conductor  may  be 
constantly  at  work  transmitting  electricity  without  any  explosion,  but 
if  a  flash  does  occur,  it  will  always  select  the  best  anil  shortest  road, 
and  certainly  will  not  leave  a  good  road  for  a  bad  one.  1  would 
therefore  advise  all  to  see  that  their  conductors  are  of  sufficient  sire ; 
and  here  I  may  state  that  a  half-inch  rod  of  copper  has  never  been 
known  to  be  fused  by  lightning.  It  weighs  three-quarters  of  a  pound 
per  foot  and  that  ought  to  be  the  weight  of  the  conductor.  Sec  that 
it  Is  continuous  from  the  highest  point  or  points  to  the  earth,  and  fixed 
to  the  building  by  holdfasts,  without  insulators,  which  only  help  to 
swell  ihe  hill  of  costs.  A  house  well  protected  by  conductors  need 
not  be  insured  against  damage  by  lightning  —  it  insures  itself." 

R.  J.  Mann,  vice-president  Meteorological  Soeielv,  savs :  "There 

is  no  doubt  whatever  that  iimulator*  are  not  required hy  li'ghtninv-rods. 
When  the  earth-connect  ion  of  the  lightning-rod  is  of  ample  dimensions 
and  complete,  it  is  not  of  any  practical  moment  whether  the  rod  itself 
is  attached  to  the  building  by  metallic  clamps  or  by  earthenware 
supports.    Even  with  an  imperfect  earth  DOB  tact,  the  insulators 
ordinarily  employed  are  of  no  use,  because  a  high-tension  lighmiii" 
discharge  makes  its  way  through  such  a  puny  obstacle  as  an  inch  o? 
so  of  glass  or  earthenware  wiiii  the  utmost  facility.    A  moment's 
reflection  will  make  this  apparent  since  it  is  no  uncommon  thing  to 
hear  of  a  lightning  discharge  leaping  disruptively  through  a  stone  wall 
two  yards  in  thickness  as  if  it  were  merely  a  sheet  of  pasteboard 
interposed  in  its  path.    What  is  really  required  is  that  the  discharge 
should  be  deprived  of  its  high  tension,' and  be  converted,  as  far  as  may 
be,  into  a  gentle  and  continuous  stream,  which  has  no  tendency  to 
burst  away  from  the  conducting  path.    This  is  what  is  accomplished 
when  a  proper  earth  contact  is  provided  for  Ihe  rod;  a  spacious 
outlet  for  the  escaping  electric  stream  is  in  that  way  open  at  the  base. 
The  most  convenient  and  ready  expedient  by  which  this  may  be  done 
is  by  packing  about  three  bushels  of  coke  closely  around  the  lower 
termination  of  the  rod,  laid  along  in  a  trench  cut  into  the  ground  to 
an  extent  of  about  twenty  feet." 

A  copper  band  is  assuredly  a  better  lightning-conductor  than  a 
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twisted  rope  of  copper  wire  of  corresponding  dimension*,  because  die 
ro|ic  is  liable  to  be  molecularly  strained  in  the  process  of  manufacture, 
while  the  copper  strap  or  band  is  actually  improved  for  it*  work  of 
electric  conductor  by  the  process  of  rolling  which  it  has  passed  through. 
The  size  of  the  conductor  is  matter  of  more  importance  than  is  gen- 
erally conceived,  for  two  distinct  reasons,  which  both  require  to  bo 
taken  into  account.  In  the  first  place,  a  half-inch  rod  of  copper^  Is 
oertainly  not  a  *' sufficient  protection  in  all  circumstances."  The 
resistance,  and  therefore  the  comparative  inefficiency  of  a  lightning- 
rod,  increase*  with  its  length  as  well  as  with  its  small ness.  A  rod 
which  is  employed  to  protect  a  building  one  hundred  and  sixty  feet 
high  requires  to  be  as  large  ajjain  as  one  that  is  used  for  a  building 
eighty  feet  high,  and  twice  as  large  again  for  a  building  twenty  feet 
high.  A  considerable  proportion  of  the  accidents  from  lightning  in 
towns  occur  to  very  large  chimney-stacks,  most  probably  from  this 
very  cause.  When  the  conducting  rod  of  a  tall  chimney  shaft  is  of 
insufficient  dimensions  for  its  conducting  work,  there  is  always  a 
ready  temptation  for  the  discharge  to  leap  across  the  brickwork  to 
the  heated  air  and  soot-covered  surface  within  the  shaft,  which  too 
often  have  a  better  communication  with  the  earth  than  the  outer  rod. 
If  my  memory  does  not  deceive  me,  there  was  one  notable  instance 
in  the  experience  of  Mr.  Gray,  the  associate  and  successor  of  Sir 
William  Snow  Harris,  in  which  a  copper-wire  rope  three-quarters  of 
an  inch  in  diameter  proved  insufficient  for  the  protection  of  the  lofty- 
tower  of  St.  Mary's  Church,  Taunton. 

The  copper  tube  which  was  so  efficiently  used  by  Sir  William  Snow 
Harris  in  his  system  of  protection  ships*ras  virtually  a  copper  strip, 
or  band,  turned  round  upon  itself  into  the  form  of  the  tube.  The  fiat 


i  of  the  investigations  in  which  they 


i  advantage  over  tlie  lube  for  land  use,  chiefly  on  account 
of  its  flexibility  and  ready  adaptability  to  irregular  surfaces,  which  it 
share*  with  rope;  of  the  readiness  with  which  it  can  be  rolled  to  any 
required  length,  and  can  be  made  of  any  desired  thickness  and 
breadth  ;  and  of  the  facility  with  which  it  can  be  coiled  for  transport. 
The  passage  from  the  form  of  the  tube  to  that  of  the  tape  or  band, 
was  a  natural  transition.  I  believe  that  strap  form  of  conductor  has 
been  employed  by  Mr.  Gray,  the  successor  of  Sir  W.  Snow  Harris, 
for  a  considerable  lime,  it  certainly,  on  the  whole,  constitutes  the 
best  kind  of  lightning-rod  that  can  be  adopted ;  and  great  service 
has  been  rendered  by  the  manufacturers  who  have  recently  improved 
and  simplified  the  process  of  manufacturing  the  copper  tape  in  this 
flexible  and  convenient  shape. 

Tltere  is,  however,  another  point  of  view  in  which  the  size  of  the 
ligbtning-rod  had  to  be  contemplated,  and  this  needs  to  be  very 
carefully  noticed,  because  it  is  so  habitually  overlooked  in  most 
references  to  the  question.  A  lightning-rod  may  be  quite  large  enough 
not  to  bo  destroyed  by  an  electrical  discharge,  and  ret  be  so  small 
that  it  very  materially  imjiedes  the  free  How  of  the  electric  force 
passing  through  it.  The  resistance  offered  by  a  conducting  rod  to 
the  jtassage  of  a  discharge  of  lightning  is  in  proportion  to  (lie  sraall- 
ness  of  the  rod.  The  smaller  the  rod  the  more  leapingly,  and,  so  to 
speak,  "disruptive!),"  the  discharge  must  make  its  way  through  the 
conducting  mass.  The  smallness  of  the  rod,  therefore,  favors  the 
high-tension  tendency  of  the  discharge,  or,  in  other  words,  gives  it 
increased  inclination  to  find  a  devious  path  by  lateral  and  erratic 
outbursts,  instead  of  following  the  course  intentionally  provided  for 
it.  For  this  reason  it  is  well  that  the  capacity  of  the  rod  should  be 
made  a*  large  above  the  mere  standard  size  that  is  conceived  to  be 
sufficient  to  withstand  the  fusing  power  of  lightning  as  circumstances 
A  lightning-rod  that  would  only  just  escape  fusion  and  des- 
l  from  a  discharge  would  certainly  be  a  very  insufficient  pro- 
i  against  accident.  The  imperfect  apprehension  of  this  principle, 
is  one  which  in  all  probability  is  not  au  infrequent  cause  of 


I  am  somewhat  anxious  here  to  say  I  think  the  old  dogma  that "  a 
does  not  attract  electricity  any  more  than  an  umbrella 
rain,"  cannot  now  be  received  in  an  absolute  and  unqualified 
A  conductor  in  the  near  presence  of  a  charged  thunder-cloud 
become*  inductively  excited,  a  very  strong  charge  of  the  opposite 
kind  of  electricity  to  that  in  tlte  cloud  being  drawn  to  the  top  of  tho 
rod.  Wheu  this  state  of  things  has  been  brought  about  there  certainly 
is  a  stronger  tendency  for  a  spark  or  flash  to  pass  across  the  interven- 
ing air-gap  than  tliere  would  be  in  the  absence  of  any  such  inductive 
disturbance.  The  electricians  who  still  hold  this  view  would  probably,' 
nevertheless,  hesitate  to  carry  their  argument  homo  to  its  ultimate 
conclusion  by  saying  that  there  is  no  attraction  between  the  outer  and 
inner  coating  of  a  charged  Leyden  jar  immediately  before  the  electric 
force*  shatter  the  glass  to  effect  the  discharge  of  the  jar.  It  is, 
indeed,  almost  universally  held  that  the  charge  of  a  Leyden  jar  is 
chiefly  due  lo  the  attraction  of  the  severed  electric  forces  exerting 
themselves  to  unite  through  the  insulating  barrier  of  the  glass.  The 
charge  in  the  outer  coating  of  the  jar  comes  up  from  the  earth  under 
what  in  familiar  terms  can  hardly  be  called  anything  else  but  "  the 
attraction  "  of  the  inner  jar. 

These  several  points  which  I  have  alluded  to  are  all  very  important 
ones  in  their  practical  bearing,  and  in  reality  require  that  more  should 
be  said  concerning  ihem  than  could  jwssibly  be  attempted  in  this  place. 
The  Meteorological  Society,  however,  has  a  standing  Ligbtniug-Kod 
Committee,  which  has  been  especially  formed  to  deal  with  such 
questions,  and  to  give  the  best  information  available  in  all  that  relates 
.  to  the  construction  of  lightning-conductors  to  any  one  who  may  refer 
to  tAem.    They  aLw»  particularly  desire  to  have  exact  accounts  of 
Itckkuu  from  lightning  furnished  to  them,  as  affording 


suggestions  and 
are  engaged. 

LIOHTKISO   AMD  MOHTNISO-COXDUCTORa. 

Lightning  is  atmospheric  electricity  moving  through  bad  conduc- 
ing matter  in  an  explosive  form. 

A  lightning-rod  is  a  conductor  of  electricity  so  applied  lo  an  object 
as  to  prevent  the  accumulation  of  free  electricity  upon  it,  by  induc- 
tion, and  also  to  enable  it  to  transmit  in  safety,  the  electric  force  by 
which  it  may  be  assailed. 

The  vapory  masses  of  electrified  clouds  opposed  to  the  surface  of 
land  or  sea  oppositely  electrified,  by  induction,  with  the  non-conduct- 
ing medium,  air,  intervening,  constitute  a  battery  of  enormous  power. 

If  a  discharge  takes  place,  from  any  cause  whatever,  at  any  point, 
the  cloud  Is  left  in  a  neutral  condition,  induction  instantly  ceases,  and 
all  the  bodies  charged  by  induction  instantly  return  to  a  neutral  state. 

The  suddenness  of  this  return  is  what  is  known  as  the  return 
stroke,  arid  often  kills  men  and  animals,  or  destroys  buildings  which 
are  at  the  time  at  a  great  distance  from  the  place  where  the  direct 
discharge  occurs.  All  the  terrible  effects  of  the  return  stroke  may 
result  when  the  direct  discharge  has  been  between  two  oppositely 
electrified  clouds. 

There  is  one  law  of  electrical  action  which  some  electricians  lose 
sight  of  entirely  in  considering  this  subject,  viz. :  That  large  quanti- 
ties of  electricity  pressing  u|kju  small  surfaces  become  quite  unruly, 
and  when  the  surface  is  reduced  to  a  mere  point,  the  tension  becomes 
so  great  as  to  give  rise  to  an  escaping  current.  If,  instead  of  termi- 
nating the  rod  in  a  ball,  we  use  a  ftnelj -plated  point  attached  to  the 
building,  we  will  at  once  have  a  flow  of  free  electricity  from  the  build- 
ing into  the  air  by  meansof  the  rod  and  point ;  and  as  the  panicles  of 
air  become  charged  they  will  be  repelled  by  the  electricity  being  con- 
ducted from  the  earth  by  the  rod,  and  attracted  by  that  contained  in 
the  cloud.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  a  pointed  conductor,  placed 
directly  in  contact  with  the  building,  tends  to  prevent  the  accumulation 
of  electricity  upon  it,  and  also  to  neutralize  the  charged  cloud ;  hence 
it  may  prevent  a  disruptive  discharge  which  wight  otherwise  occur. 
If  the  rod  be  removed  fn.m  the  building  by  insulation,  it  is  powerless 
to  prevent  the  accumulation  of  electricity  on  the  building  by  induction  ; 
hence  bv  insulating  a  rod  we  lose  its  most  valuable  influence  If  a  dis- 
charge falls  upon  an  insulated  rod,  and  be  conducted  by  it  to  the  earth 
in  safety,  and  without  intermediate  explosion,  still  the  conditions 
requisite  for  a  return  stroke  are  present,  and  the  insulated  rod  is 
powerless  to  prevent  injury  to  the  budding  or  its  contents  at  the 
very  instant  of  the  direct  stroke. 

l'lienomena  of  this  character  are  quite  frequent,  especially  where 
buildings  have  gas  or  water  pipes  to  lead  the  return  stroke  into  tho 
house,  and  in  consequence  many  have  condemned  the  use  of  lightning- 
conductors  without  investigating  the  cause  of  the  disasters. 

The  closer  conductors  are  applied  to  the  walls  of  a  building  the 
better  ;  indeed,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  attach  the  rod  directly  to 
the  object  to  be  protected,  to  insure  safety,  for  in  no  other  way  can  we 
guard  against  the  return  stroke,  which  kills  more  |>eople  and  destroys 
more  property  than  the  direct  stroke. 

The  conductor  must  not  be  placed  at  a  distance  from  the  object  to 
be  protected,  nor  pass  over  nor  through  rings  of  glass  or  other  insula- 
tors. Insulators  are  not  only  useless,  but  are  positively  dangerous 
before  rain  falls;  after  rain  falls  they  acquire  some  degree  of  conduct- 
ing (tower;  at  best,  they  are  entirely  useless  as  a  means  of  safelr. 

It  is  a  physical  impossibility  for  any  object  to  be  injured  bv  fight- 
ning,  if  the  conditions  of  safely  known  to  be  demanded  arc  fully  com- 
plied with. 

The  distribution  of  free  electricity  over  the  surface  of  electrified 
bodies  depends  upon  their  form  and  the  position  which  they  occupy 
with  respect  to  surrounding  bodies. 

It  is  conceded  that  the  greater  the  curvatnre  of  a  surface  at  any 
part,  that  is,  the  nearer  it  approaches  a  point,  the  greater  will  be  the 
accumulation  of  electricity  there;  that  electricity  tends  to  flow 
towards,  or  to  accumulate  at,  the  pointed  portion  of  bodies ;  that 
metallic  bodies  of  a  pointed  shape  soon  loose  the  electricity  imparted 
to  them,  and  that  it  is  impossible  to  charge  a  conductor  when  a  sharp 
point  projects  from  it,  or  of  one  having  conducting  communication 
with  the  earth  is  held  near  it.  Points  are  of  value  aside  from  prevent- 
ing the  accumulation  of  electricity  on  the  object  to  be  protected,  and 
their  tendency  to  lessen  the  intensity  of  the  cloud.  Having  become 
the  origin  of  active  mechanical  force,  namely,  by  discharge,  prevent 
any  other  portion  of  the  conducting  body  fropi  which  they  project 
from  acquiring  the  same  conditions,  and  thus  preserve  their  own  pre- 
dominance. 

A  geometrical  point  is  without  dimensions.  A  practical  point  has 
dimensions  which  are,  in  comparison  to  other  bodies,  quite  insignifi- 
cant. Some  electricians,  still  accepting  the  one-duid  theory  of  Frank- 
lin as  being  true,  claim  that  points  draw  off  electricity  silently  and 
quietly  from  charged  bodies  with  which  they  are  not  in  contact ;  that 
a  cross  section  of  any  lightning-rod  would  bean  infinitely  small  point 
to  a  cloud,  and  therefore  the  poiuts  upon  lightning- 


rods  are  useless  except  as  ornaments. 

The  cross  section  of  a  lightning-rod  would  be,  as  claimed,  an  in- 
finitely small  point  in  comparison  to  the  area  of  a  cloud ;  but,  unfor- 
tunately for  the  advocates  of  the  one-fluid  theory,  points  do  not  re- 
ceive electricity  from  charged  bodies  from  which  they  are  not  in 
contact,  except  in  cases  of  disruptive  charge. 

The  silent  flow  is  always  from  points,  never  towards  them.  Elec- 
tricity cannot  leave  the  cloud  except  hy  conduction  or  disruptive 
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discharge  TUe  upper  termination  of  a  lightning-rod  mint  be  a  mere 
point  in  comparison  with  a  cross-section  of  tliu  rod  upon  which  it  is 
used.  The  object  in  terminating  the  roil  in  a  |K>int  is  to  increase  the 
electrical  tension  at  its  upper  extremity  sullicicntly  to  give  rise  to  an 
escaping  current  of  electricity  from  the.  ro«l.  if  the  upper  portion  of 
a  lightning-rod  be  insulated  and  separated  from  the  lower  section  by  a 
(light  opening,  electric  sparks  will  pass  through  the  space  during  the 
passage  of  electrified  cloud*  so  rapidly  that  neither  the  eye  nor  the 
ear  van  discover  the  inturmissions.  If  the  point  be  removed  the  sparks 
will  cease.  This  experiment  demonstrates  the  value  of  points,  and 
proves  that  lightning-rods  do  tend,  as  before  slated,  to  neutralize 
charged  clouds. 

Tno  free  electricity  with  which  buildings  are  charged  by  induction 
will,  in  every  instance,  accumulate  with  the  greatest  intunsity  upon 
the  ridges  and  gables,  sometimes  Willi  greater  intensity  at  one  gible 
than  at  another.  It  is,  therefore,  absolutely  necessary  to  place  a  |ioint 
At  each  gable,  to  discharge  the  accumulated  electricity  there* held  by 
the  opposite  force  contained  in  the  approaching  cloud ;  to  place  a 
point  at  each  chimney  or  ventilator,  to  offer  a  line  of  superior  con- 
duction to  that  offered  by  aseeii  ling  smoke,  current  of  heated  air  or 
other  gaseous  matter;  to  connect  ull  these  points  together  with  rods 
placed  along  the  ridges,  and  also  to  connect  them  with  go-pipe*, 
water-pipes,  steam-pipes  or  other  metallic  substances  about  the 
budiling.  The  more  numerous  the  connections  with  the  earth  the 
better,  not  only  to  provide  sullicient  lines  of  conduction,  by  means  of 
which  we  may' so  far  neutralize  the  passing  cloud  as  to  prevent  a  dis- 
ruptive discharge,  but  also  to  give  the  electrical  agency  an  ample  line 
of  conduction,  so  as  to  prevent  intermediate  explosion  during  its 
transmission.  As  we  depart  from  this  system  of  applying  rods  the 
protection  diminishes.  Each  ground  rod  should  Iiavc  several  branches 
jienetraling  the  earth  to  permanent  moisture,  and  where  it  is  difficult 
to  obtain  such  a  termination,  they  should  be  embedded  iu  charcoal. 

Trees  near  dwellings  do  not,  as  many  suppose,  afford  protection  ; 
on  the  contrary,  they  increase  the  danger  to  pursons  or  property  in 
their  vicinity,  an  I  the  necessity  of  using  lightning  rods  to  prevent 
damage.  They  offer  facilities  for  a  direct  discharge,  consequently 
objects  near  them  are  in  great  danger  from  the  return  stroke.  The 
fact  that  trees  are  injured  by  lightning  is  proof  that  they  are  poor 
conductors,  while  the  large  number  of  persons  and  animals  annually 
killed  near  them  by  this  same  element  is  conclusive  evidence  that 
they  do  nit  afford  the  protection  claimed. 

iu  newly-settled  countries  the  cabins  are  usually  provided  with 
stoves,  the  pi|ies  of  which  project  through  the  roof ;  while  these  pipes 
do  n  it  in  the  least  attract  electricity,  they  furnish  a  path  of  less  re- 
sistance than  that  of  the  surrounding  air  for  iu  passage,  the  effect  of 
which  has  often  proved  fatal  to  the  occupants. 

To  escape  iniury  from  lightning,  protect  buildings  as  herein  di- 
rected, and  remain  in  them  during  thunderstorm*.  Keep  out  of 
cellars,  and  avoid  bding  near  trues  d  uring  the  passage  of  electrified 
clouds.  In  case  the  gas  or  water  pip'ts  of  a  building  are  not  con- 
nected with  the  lightning-rods,  it  is  not  safe  for  a  person  to  remain 
in  a  |Ktsitiuu  in  which  his  body  would  become  part  of  the  line  of  least 
resistance  between  them.  Bed*  should  be  removed  from  the  wall*. 
Persons  in  chairs  should  be  in  the  centre  of  the  room,  and  keep  their 
feet  off  the  floor. 

The  height  a  rod  extends  above  a  building  has  no  influence  what- 
ever upon  a  discharge  of  electricity  further  than  arises  from  the  fact 
of  its  offering  a  path  of  less  resistance  than  the  surrounding  air  be- 
fore the  discharge  takes  place.  It  is  for  this  reason,  solely,  that  the 
rod  is  carried  a  abort  distance  above  the  ridge  of  a  building,  and  is 
projected  above  the  lop*  of  chimneys,  ventilators,  etc.  It  cannot  be 
supposed  for  a  uuiu.-ni  that  an  agency  which  maves  with  such  terri- 
ble vulocity  anil  irresistible  force  as  lightning,  could  be  arrested  in 
its  onward*  course  and  drawn  aside  by  an  insignificant  piece  of  metal 
in  the  form  of  a  lightning  ro  I.  if  tn-tal  does  pjssess  this  power  of 
arresting  lightning,  the  use  of  metallic  eave-troughs,  steam-pipes,  gas- 
pipes.  wator> pipes,  bell-wires,  bells,  valleys  on  roofs  and  buildings, 
chimney-tops,  cornices,  etc.,  in  anil  about  buildings  should  be  at  once 
discontinued,  as  they  mty  attract  more  electricity  than  they  can 
carrv  off.  The  idea  that  metal  attracts  electricity  is  unsupported  by 
any  fact,  an  1  is  absolutely  at  variance  with  the  whole  course  of  ex- 
perience. Such  an  opinion  has  arisen  entirely  from  assumption  and 
a  partial  consideration  of  facts,  or  from  superstition,  prejudice,  or 
unadulterated  ignorance.    Lightning-rods  do  not  attract  lightning. 

M.  Francisquc  Michel,  secretary  of  the  French  Committee  for 
liofhlnind-conductors,  in  speaking  of  the  copper-tape  conductors, 
savs:   Kor  myself,  personally,  I  am  decidedly  opposed  to  the  cn»- 


and  in  a  very  short  time  one  find*  a  considerable  number  of  ruptures, 
which  reduce  to  a  very  notable  proportion  the  efficacious  part  of  the 
copper-rope  conductor  —  and  more,  at  this  period  the  communication 
between  the  wires  no  longer  exists.  I  must  also  mention  that  with  your 
solid  copper-tape  conductors  this  molucular  modification  does  not  take 
place,  which  I  have  fully  tested  ami  proved  by  many  experiments, 
and  which  the  copper  coverings  of  the  roofs  on  some  very  old  build- 
ings fully  attest,  and  which  we  replaced  in  connection  with  lightning- 
conductors. 

Then  from  a  practical  point  of  view,  the  wire-rope  conductors  do 
not  present  the  slightest  certainly,  because  during  the  operation  of 
fixing,  when  inevitable  ruptures  are  produced  in  one  or  other  of  the 
wires,  most  frequently  the  workmen  twist  the  wires  in  order  to  re- 
attach them,  without  making  sure  of  the  communication  by  means  of 
soldering,  in  consequence  of  which,  in  a  very  short  time  the  contact 
between  the  two  lengths  of  the  wires  leaves  much  to  be  desired. 
From  this  alone  I  have  found  copper-rope  conductors,  although  nearly 
new,  present  a  very  trifling  con  lueuoilitv,  and  completely  insuffi- 
cient. Such  are  the  principal  reasons,  in  my  idea,  why  copper-rope 
conductors  should  be  abolished. 

The  reason  why  they  have  hitherto  been  employed  is  because  they 
possess  great  flexibility,  anil  can  lie  made  in  gre  it  lengths  without  spli- 
cings.  But  your  solid  continuous  copper-tajie  conJuctors  possess  the 
same  advantages  in  those  resp  jcls ;  iu  ireover  (and  I  insist  on  this 
point  particularly),  they  present  a  large  free  surface  —  a  most  ex- 
•■client  qmlity  for  a  lightning-con.luctor.  Then,  by  their  considera- 
ble llexiuilitv 'conductor*  no:  wnly  apply  themselves  to  all  the  archi- 
tectural details,  but  even  in  close  contact  with  the  walls  and  permit 
when  these  last  are  wet  by  a  shower  or  storm,  to  increase,  in  a  very 
notable  proportion,  the  draining  surface  of  the  electric  charge,  of 
which  a  part  can  then  pass  by  the  sheet  of  rain  water  adburing  to 
the  walls,  and  in  good  communication  with  the  earth. 

TUK  K.VD. 


?nl  of 


■pes  as  lightning-conductors,  and  1  h 


paper  on  this  subject  before  "  I' Academic  des  Scieuces  (see  T.  82, 
page  1332),"  aud  the  following  are  the  principal  conclusions  arrived 


pa 

at,  viz  :  — 

The  wire  ropes,  being  made  of  small  wi 


are  full  of  Interstices, 


-which  admit  and  forward  the  lodgement  of  atmospheric  gases  (smoke 
included),  where  by  reason  of  the?  alternate  dry  and  damp  atmos- 
phere, these  gases,  dusts,  etc.,  endowed  with  different  strong  chem- 
cal  properties,  attack  the  metal,  to  the  great  detriment  of  the  con- 
ductibility of  the  system  and  preservation  of  the  conductor.  Fur- 
thermore, under  tlie  combined  influence  of  the  passage  of  electric 


currents  and  of  the  atmospherical  action,  the  copper  wires  which 
compose  the  rope  break  up  into  a  multitude  of  molecules;  their  mol- 
ecular structure  modifies  itself,  they  become  sharp-jtoiuted  and  fragile 
as  glass  under  the  influence  of  the  vibratiuns  occasioned  by  the  wind, 


3UCH  a  book1  a*,  given  just  this  name  and  just  this  author's  name, 
we  were  entitled  t  ■  expect,  would  have  been  a  most  valuable  ac- 
quisition. The  Kiiglish  sjieaking  tourist  needs  a  thorough,  de- 
tailed, historical  and  architectural  guide  to  Paris  —  a  guide  which  shall 
explain  the  present  and  recall  the  past,  and  describe  the  evolution 
by  which  the  one  has  grown  from  out  the  other;  for,  while  there  is 
no  modern  city  so  interesting  as  such,  there  Is  none  which,  as  a 
mediieval  city,  was  more  interesting,  and  yet  none  in  which  the  two 
phases  are  more  separate  and  alien.  And  a  guide  of  this  kind  we 
were  entitled  to  expect  from  Mr.  H.imerton,  because,  although  he 
had  never  won  his  spurs  as  an  architectural  critic,  he  had  proved 
himself  in  other  fields  so  conscientious  a  student,  and  so  careful  and 
clear  an  expositor,  that  we  had  a  right  to  believe  he  would  not  ven- 
ture into  this  new  field  with  more  superficial  intentions  or  a  slenderer 
equipment.  But  a  great  disap|M»ntment  was  in  store  for  us.  Tho 
book  is  both  slight  ami  superficial,  and  the  author  has  for  once 
attacked  a  subject  upon  which  he  does  not  prove  himself  very  well 
qualified  to  speak.  Only  a  few  of  the  most  important  buildings  of 
Paris  arc  mentioned,  only  a  few  of  the  vast  list  of  facts  we  looked 
for  are  given,  and  not  always  are  they  given  with  clearness,  and  but 
seldom  with  any  deeper  instructiveness  than  may  be  gleaned  from 
the  pages  of  ati  ordinary  traveller's  hand-book.  The  difference  is 
merely  that  they  are  sjt  forth  much  less  concisely,  are  borne  upon  a 
flood  of  personal  impresMons  and  aesthetic,  or  sentimental,  or  moral- 
izing observations.  And  I  think  even  those  who  value  most  Mr. 
Ilaiuerton's  earlier  works  (among  whom  T  hasten  to  count  myself 
with  oxpres*ions  of  sincerest  gratitude)  will  hardly  dispute  the  fact 
that  he  is  not  particularly  well  lilted  for  the  role  of  a  "  sentimental  tour- 
ist." In  spite  of  his  undeniable  cultivation  he  remains  somewhat  of 
a  Philistine  in  soul,  though  certainly  not  in  conscious  beliefs  ami  theo- 
ries. He  can  explain  facts  (when  he  thoroughly  understands  them) 
with  admirable  clearness;  but  he  has  not  the  sure  taste,  the  native 
instinct  fur  what  is  beautiful  in  art,  that  gives  value  to  a  critic's  opin- 
ions about  facts;  and  he  has  not  that  charm  of  style  which  can  make 
a  record  of  impressions  delightful  reading,  even  when  the  impres- 
sions themselves  are  not  of  a  very  valuable  sort.  He  is  not  a  born 
connoisseur,  and  he  is  indisputably  not  a  horn  Ruskin.  1  It s  way  of 
writing  is  always  ho|ielessly  prosaic,  and  every  now  and  then  is 
exasperalingly  puerile.  He  slips  continually  into  gentle  platitudes, 
sentimentalizes  in  humdrum  commonplaces,  and  illustrates  with  mild 
little  dreary  metaphors,  thai  take  us  back  to  the  "moral  primers" 
of  our  earliest  childhood.  Of  course  we  do  not  mind,  or  are  qui  to 
willing  to  overlook,  all  his  defects  of  manner,  when  as  much  definite 
instruction  is  conveyed  as  is  conveyed,  for  example,  in  his  books  on 
" Etching  "  and  on  "  Tht  Graphic  Arts"  But  here  there  is  so  wide 
a  margin  of  commentary  and  so  slender  a  thread  of  information  that 
we  cannot  but  mind  very  greatly  and  can  hardly  bring  ourselves  to 
pardon. 

For  when  we  consider  the  quality  a*  distinct  from  the  quantity  of 
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the  information  given,  arc  we  much  better  pleased.    He  lells  us  in  ! 
the  prvfacc  that,  though  he  has  written  little  about  architecture  hith-  , 
erto,  it  ha*  always  been  a  favorite  study  wild  him,  and  he  has  neg- 
k-cteil  no  o|>t>ottunilr  for  "increasing  such  knowledge  of  it  as  a  lav-  i 
man  may  possess."    but  it  seems  as  it  even  a  lawman  might  gain  more  I 
knowledge  about  the  details,  and  especially  about  the  main  facts  and 
principles  of  his  theme,  than  is  subsequently  displayed.    Even  a 
layman  ought  not  to  mention  the  Madeleine  aa  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant "  Renaissance"  buildings  In  Paris,  and  ought  not  to  expatiate 
upon  it  as  an  object-lesson  in  classic  columnar  architecture,  valuable 
to  those  who  cannot  visit  original  classic  works,  without  |>crcci»ing 
and.  explaining  the  difference  thai  results  from  the  way  in  which  its 
co'utuns  are  constructed.    Kven  a  layman  ought  not  to  say  that,  at 
the  advent  of  Francis  the  First,  "thu  beautiful  and  picturesque 
French  Gothic  was  cast  aside  as  barbarous,"  or  to  speak  aa  though 
it  were  a  discovery  of  his  own  that  Renaissance  work  is  not  alike 
in  all  epoch*;  ami  as  though  it  hud  beeu  left  fur  him  to  invent 
descriptive  names  for  its  successive  varieties. 

And  siMiiai  faults  of  detail  are  matched  by  a  slovenliness  of  treat-  | 
muni  which  it  has,  indeed,  been  a  surprise  to  find  in  a  work  from 
Mr.  Haincrton's  hand.  When  describing  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  for 
instance,  he  speaks  of  the  old  building  and  of  the  new  building,  hut 
of  the  old  in  so  very  vague  a  way  that  the  previously  uninformed 
reader  can  hardly  guess  when  it  was  constructed ;  and  he  names  no 
architect  in  connection  with  either  old  or  now.  The  most  modern 
side  of  modern  Paris  comes  in  for  a  large  share  of  comment  — 
always  appreciative,  if  not  alwavs  very  discriminating,  and  seldom 
detailed  enough  to  afford  much  instruction.  As  examples,  first  of 
criticism  and  then  of  style,  J  may  quote  that  he  says  of  Garnicr's 
opera-house  that,  •'  whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  back  and  sides  " 
(the  context  explains  that  thU  cannot  be  much  in  the  way  of  ad- 
miration), "the  principal  front  may  be  admired  without  reserve," 
and  that  the  interior  is  much  "  less  original,"  and  the  talte  itself 
"shows  the  customary  arrangements  for  the  audience ;  "  and  that  he 
says  of  the  turrets  of  the  Flo.el  de  Ville  that  they  hold  the  same 
place  in  the  great  architectural  group  that  "pretty  children  hold  to 
a  family  !  " 

In  short,  the  book  reads  like  the  work  not  only  of  a  novice  in 
architectural  criticism,  but  of  a  novice  in  criticism  of  any  kind,  and, 
indeed,  of  a  novice  in  writiog  of  any  kind.  And  our  disappoint- 
ment in  tlve  fact  is  so  great  that  we  are  templed,  perhaps,  to  under- 
value the  few  crumbs  of  information  it  does  afford.  There  is,  how- 
ever, one  single,  solitary  sentence  which  seems  to  me  worth  quoting 

—  a  strangely  felicitous  bit  of  criticism  to  find  amid  so  many  mis- 
conceptions and  so  manv  sins  of  omission  and  of  commission.  This 
is  a  setitence  which  explains  why  modern  sculptors  cannot  success- 
fully imitate  Gothic  work :  "  They  cannot  have  that  blending  of 
pre-scientific  simplicity  with  deep  feeling  and  shrewd  observation, 
which  characterizes  Gothic  an;  they  know  too  much,  and  when 
they  feel,  they  do  not  feel  in  that  manner."  If  this  were  a  fair 
•ample  of  iImj  book,  it  would  txj  well  worth  reading.    But  it  is  not 

—  it  is  a  lonely  Hower  in  a  desert  of  unnutritive  dullness. 

The  English  edition  of  the  book  was  issued  with  a  number  of 
large  etchings  reprinted  from  the  "  Port/olio,"  in  which  the  text,  too, 
first  appeared.  Hut  these  are  absent  from  the  small  American 
reprint  —  absent  without  a  word  to  explain  tike  references  that  are 
made  to  them,  as  though  they  were  still  present  —  and  the  wood-cuts 
and  little  process-prints,  which  alone  fulfil  the  promise  of  the  title- 
page,  are  quite  without  artistic  value,  and  have  an  illustrative  value 
of  but  the  slightest  kind.  M.  G.  V.  K. 


ARCH ITECTCRAI,  ASSOCIATION  OF  IOWA. 

The  third  convention  of  the  Architectural  Association  of  Iowa  will 
be  held  at  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  January  13  and  U,  1886. 

Order  of  Proceeding*.  —  First  Dag. 

Januarv  IS,  Morning  Session,  10  A.  M.  — Call  to  order;  roll-call; 
address  of*  welcome;  President's  address;  Secretary's  report;  Treas- 
urer's report;  report  of  Hoard  of  Management ;  election  of  members. 

Afternoon  Session,  2.30  p.m. —  Report  of  committees;  amend- 
ment to  Constitution ;  reading  of  papers. 

Second  Day. 

January  14,  Mornin<j  Session,  9  a.  m. — Announcements;  new  busi- 
ness; discussion  of  topics  of  interest ;  reading  of  papers. 

Afternoon  Session,  2  km.  —  Announcements;  recess,  to  visit 
placet  of  professional  interest. 

Evening  Session.  7.30  p.  m. —  Unfinished  business;  election  of 
officers;  appointment  of  standing  committees;  reading  of  papers; 
Beit  place  of  meeting  selected ;  adjournment. 

General  Information. 

All  motions  before  lite  Convention  must  be  made  in  writing. 
Subjects  of  papers  will  be  announced  at  the  opening  of  the  Con- 
venUou. 


The  Constitution  and  By-I.aws  must  be  signed  by  all  who  have 
heretofore  omitted  this  requirement. 

Register  will  be  fuund  at  the  ollice  of  the  Board  of  Management. 
Architects  sending  drawings  for  exhibition  will  please  direct  them 
in  care  of  the  Secretary,  W.  L.  Plack,  over  620  Walnut  Street,  Ik-s 
Moines,  who  will  unpack,  arrange,  and  return  litem  after  the  Con- 
vention. W.  F.  Hackney, 

W.  K.  Ball, 
W.  L.  Plack, 
W.  A.  Hawlrv, 
J.  S.  Blakk, 

Board  of  Management,  Architectural  Association  of  Iowa. 

W.  L.  Plack,  Secretary. 

TIIK  RHODE  ISLAND  CHAPTER,  A.  I.  A. 

The  following  list  of  subjects,  arranged  by  the  entertainment  com- 
mittee has  been  adopted  by  the  R.  1.  Chapter  of  the  A.  I.  A.,  for 
consideration  at  its  meetings  during  the  season  of  1885-1886;  the 
subjects  to  be  considered  in  the  following  order,  unless  other  notice 
is  given  by  the  Secretary  :  — 

1.  Woods.  Kinds,  treatment,  use,  etc  Subject  for  sketches:  to 
be  announced  at  meeting. 

2.  Consideration  of  different  forms  of  Classic  Renaissance  archi- 
tecture in  the  different  countries.  Subject  for  sketches :  Renaissance 
mantelpiece. 

3.  Foundations.  Part \ -walls  and  laws  in  relation  thereto.  Subject 
for  sketches:  small  railroad  station  (plans). 

4.  Color  ami  Decoration.    Subject  for  sketches :  a  frieze. 

b.  Treatment  of  Grounds,  Fencing,  Drainage,  Grading,  etc.  Sub- 
ject for  sketches  :  gateway  to  line  grounds. 

8.  Office  Practice  and'  the  Training  of  Students.  Subject  for 
sketches  :  doorway  to  an  architect's  ollice. 

7.  Building  Materials.  Subject  for  sketches :  a  small  summer 
house  commanding  fine  view. 

It  is  proposed  that  at  each  meeting  some  member  (previously 
appointed  by  the  President)  is  to  o|hjo  the  subject  for  discussion,  and 
supplement  his  remarks  by  such  drawings  models,  photographs  or 
other  material  At  may  be  collected  for  the  purpose.  The  entertain- 
ment committee  will  render  assistance  in  securing  such  material  in 
connection  with  the  persons  appoiuted. 

In  addition  to  the  regular  programme,  some  time  will  be  devoted  at 
each  meeting  to  the  consideration  of  any  matters  of  interest  that  may 
be  presented  by  the  members,  who  are  requested  to  submit  at  any 
meeting  anything  they  consider  of  general  interest,  such  as  photo- 
graphs, models,  sketches,  now  materials  or  methods  having  anv  rela- 
tion to  architecture. 

At  each  meeting  all  are  invited  to  make  sketches  of  the  subject  for 
the  evening. 

Blocks  of  drawing-paper  will  be  furnished  bv  the  Secretary. 
The  sketches  to  be  the  property  of  Uie  Chap'tcr.and  arc  to  be  kept 
together. 


CHARCOAL  TIN'. 

Wasiiimutoi..  I).  C,  r*c«inb«r  -J,  lMa. 

To  the  Editors  of  the  American  Architect:  — 

Dear  Sin. —  To  secure  the  best  roofing  plates,  your  correspondent 
"I.C.  Cliarcoil  Tin  "should  specify  prime  I.  C.  terne  re-Uipped 
charcoal  roofing-plates  with  perfect  surfaces,  of  uniform  siie,  squared, 
with  no  wasters  among  them.  The  [dates  should  double  seam  easily 
without  showing  signs  of  injury.  Full-size  samples  should  be  sub- 
mitted. Perhaps  still  better  would  lie  to  specify  one  of  the  guaran- 
teed brands,  such  as"  Gilbertson's  Old  Method,"  ••Camaret,""  Phelps's 
Treble-coaled,"  "Old  Process,"  and  others.  The  prices  per  box  of 
112  plates,  14"  x  20,"  vary  between  S6.50  and  87.00,  or  about  3  cents 
to  8±  cents  per  square  foot.  Weight  of  metal  per  box,  about  111 
pounds.  Very  respectfully,  O.  von  Nkkta. 


BENDING  CAST-IRON. 

LonsviLLit,  Kv,  December  zl,  Was. 

To  Tnn  Editors  ok  the  Amkkicax  Architect  :  — 

Dear  Sirs, —  Referring  to  an  article  in  your  paper  of  December  12, 
copied  from  the  Scientific  American,  on  "Bending  Cast- lion,"  I 
have  to  say  that  there  is  iu  this  city  a  plate  of  cast-iron  altout  relit 
feet  long,  fourteen  inches  wide,  and  from  one-quarter  to  tlireecidillis 
of  au  inch  thick,  which  was  cast  straight  and  afterwards  bent  cold 
to  a  radius  not  exceeding  six  feet,  conlined  in  thai  position,  where  it 
has  remained  nearly  twenty  years.  Any  good  cast-iron,  if  evenly 
balanced,  will  bend  to  a  considerable  extent,  and  it  is  not  an  uncom- 
mon thing,  in  making  stairways  with  curved  treads  to  cast  the  ris-ers 
straight  and  afterwards  bend  to  the  curve  of  tread  without  hcatiui;. 
Some  years  since,  doubting  the  strength  of  a  lintel  I  had  made,  I 
loaded  it  until  thu  derlection  was  oiie-and-oire-qmiricr  inches.  The 
principal  reason  why  cast  iron  is  unreliable  iu  transverse  strain*  is, 
the  castings  are  not  evenly  balanced,  and,  therefore,  on  a  strain  with- 
out  weight  ou  ibcui.    Yours  respectfully,       Samuel  P.  Sxeau. 
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OVERLAYING. 

December  28, 1885. 
To  thk  Editors  or  thk  American  Architect:  — 

Dear  Sirs, — In  an  editorial  in  I  lie  issue  of  December  '26,  you  men- 
tion an  illustration  in  (lie  December  Harper's  as  having  been  clone 
by  a  process  similar  to  the  one  employed  in  malting  your  photo-caustic 
prints,  "with  the  added  benefits  of  ....  skilled  overlaying*."  I  am 
interested  in  mechauical  reproductions,  but  am  at  a  loss  as  to  the  pre- 
cise meaning  of  the  term  "overlaying."  Will  you  kindly  explain  its 
meaning  and  how  it  is  accomplished  f  Architect. 

(Thk  processes  of  printing  from  electroplates  are  exceedingly  interest- 
ing and  can  best  be  understood  thrnngh  a  visit  to  a  p res*- room  where 
artistic  work  is  printed.  The  amateur  illustrator  imagines  that  if  his  work 
bo  good  the  piloted  result  must  be  equally  satisfactory;  but  it  is  so  only 
through  the  aid  of  another  artist,  the  ovorlnycr.  In  a  general  way  the 
process  is  this:  The  cut-form  Is  placed  on  the  press  and  a  Tight  Impression 
U  pulled  and  tbeu  scanned  witb  intelligent  care  by  tbo  overlaycr,  who 
studies  to  find  wherein  the  plain  Impression  falls  short  of  the'iuteaded 
effect.  A  sheet  of  paper  is  then  securely  fastened  round  the  cylinder  of  tbe 
press,  anil  an  impression  printed  upon  this,  and  upon  the  Illustrations  there 
appearing  the  printer  proceeds  to  build  up  his  ovorlnys,  his  object  being  to 
secure  tbe  emphasis,  brilliancy  or  softness  intended  by  the  artist,  by  eaus- 
iog  certain  portions  of  the  paj-er  to  be  pressed  against  the  face  of  the  elec- 
trotype with  greater  or  less  force  than  other  portion*.  Tims,  suppose  a 
view  having  a  strong  foreground  and  a  mistv  background,  and  in  tbe  misty 
sky  a  storm  cloud  is  to  be  printed.  The  first  proof  shows  every  part  In 
dull,  even  lint— remember  there  are  no  tones  in  printers'  Ink  —  and  the 
overlayer  accepts  that  as  the  Hghte«t  tone  in  the  bnckgronod,  and  brings 
out  thu  effects  by  cutting  out  ami  pasting  upon  the  cvlluder,  with  artistic 
mviiracy,  the  corresponding  portions  of  proofs  printed  on  thin  paper.  In 
this  wav  tho  overlay  is  built  up,  being  thickest  over  the  poiut  where  most 
emphasis  is  required.  Thns,  middlo  diitanco  and  foreground  are  prepared; 
but  if  it  wore  attempted  to  bring  out  the  storm-cloud  in  the  misty  dl-tanco 
In  the  same  war,  the  result  would  be  a  smooch.  The  desired  effect  Is 
obtained  by  applying  to  the  under  side  of  the  eU.'-iropUtlr  iltrlf  "under- 
lays" of  paper  ;  in  this  wty  a  slight  curvature  of  the  plate  at  this  point  Is 
produced,  which  secures  the  desired  local  effect  with  the  proper  degree  of 
softness.— Kd*.  Axkbicax  AscHrrserr.] 


SUIT  FOR  INCOMPLETE  SERVICE. 
To  tub  Editors  of  the  American  Architect:  — 

Dear  Sim,  —  I  desire  to  extend  to  you  my  thanks  for  tbe  kind, 
courteous  and  able  manner  in  which  you  answered  my  inquiries  in 
regard  to  my  rights,  as  published  in  the  Architect  of  the  12th  inst. 
You  shed  more  light  upon  the  questions  involved  than  I  had  suc- 
ceeded in  obtaining  from  all  other  sources  combine. I.  As  I  know 
of  no  more  enliehtcncd  source  of  information  to  which  I  can  apply, 
and  encouraged  by  my  success  in  the  previous  case,  I  come  to  you 
again  for  advice. 

I  have  several  cases  on  hand  involving  the  question  of  "Owner- 
ship of  Plans  ; "  but  one  caw  in  particular,  in  which  it  is  very  essen- 
tial that  I  obtain  all  the  information  possible  before  tbe  middle  of 


next 

The  circumstances,  briefly  stated,  are  as  follows  :  I  sued  a  party 
for  the  recovery  of  my  fees  for  making  plans  for  a  cottage.  The 
amount  sued  for  was  3150.  The  other  party  put  in  a  general  denial 
that  they  owed  me  anything.  They  did  not  attempt  to  provu  that 
the  amuunt  I  demanded  was  excessive ;  but,  in  spite  of  this  fact, 
the  jury  rendered  me  a  verdict  for  only  850!  As  this  verdict  was 
entirely  contrary  to  the  evidence  (and  every  one  who  heard  tbo 
testimony  said  that  I  had  a  clear  case), 'we  moved  for  a  new  trial, 
which  was  refused.  The  other  side  also  asked  for  another  trial,  on 
the  ground  that  a  copy  of  a  letter  of  mine  was  introduced  as  evidence, 
while  we  should  first  have  demanded  a  production  of  the  original. 
After  taking  the  matter  under  advisement  the  court  finally  refused 
them  also.  At  this  time  their  lawyer  applied  for  the  fmsaession  of 
the  plans,  and  the  court  actually  decided  that  they  had  a  right  to 
them,  but  upon  the  objection  of  my  counsel,  and  after  stating  what 
thev  knew  in  regard  to  the  custom  (which  was  very  little  indeed), 
thu'  judge  said  lie  would  take  the  matter  under  advisement.  1 
learned  from  the  jurymen  afterwards  that  they  had  no  very  clear 
views  of  what  was  exactly  right  in  the  premises,  and,  upon  my 
informing  them  of  what  was  customary  as  to  charges,  what  we 
claimed  payment  for,  etc.,  they  each  said  that,  if  they  had  known 
as  much  at  the  lime  of  the  deliberations  as  they  then  did,  there 
would  have  been  not  the  least  objection  to  giving  me  a  verdict  for 
the  full  amount  sued  for.  Hut  they  took  the  ground  that,  because 
the  plans  were  not  used  by  the  other  party,  therefore  they  were  of 
no  value  to  them,  but  as  I  seemed  to  have  been  acting  in  good  faith 
when  1  made  them,  they  thought  I  ought  to  receive  something  for 
mv  labor! 

Under  these  circumstances,  you  can  sec  why  I  am  anxious  to  pre- 
vent their  obtaining  possession  of  the  plans,  if  possible,  and,  if  you 
can  advise  me  as  to  tho  best  and  quickest  way  of  obtaining  infor- 
mation in  regard  to  decisions  ou  this  point,  you  will  confer  a  great 
favor. 

We  have  a  very  extensive  and  complete  law  library  here,  and  T 
have  no  doubt  but  what  we  can  find  rc|H>rls  of  any  cases  that  you 
may  he  able  to  refer  us  to  bearing  upon  this  point. 

Hoping  that  you  will  be  able  to  shed  some  light  upon  this  ques- 
tion. 1  am,  yours  truly.  M. 

'We  should  say  that  the  mxt  prudent  course  would  be  to  give  up  the 
pt-tii*.  and,  perhap*  trv  inter  to  g»t  additional  p:n nietit  (or  them.  The 
courts  usually  hold  that  the  contract  implied  in  the  engagement  of  an 
architect  includes  the  delivery  of  the  plaus  if  the  client  demauds  them,  and 


It  is  a  general  principle  that  one  party  to  a  contract  must  fulfil  the  whote 
of  his  part  of  the  agreement  in  order  to  bind  the  other  to  do  his.  After 

<!..  ... ..    . ..  „   ....    1   _l.  i.I    ...»  i 


plans 


we  see  no  reason  why  a  claim  should  not  be  made 
per  fee.    According  to  the  Jurymen,  the  first  award 


th 

for  the  rest  of 

was  made  with  the  idea  that  the  client  did  not  "use  the  plans,  and  that 
tho  architect  therefore  ouly  deserved  to  be  paid  for  his  service*,  exclusive 
of  the  work  of  preparing  them;  but  the  drmand  for  them,  witb  the  deliv- 
ery, would,  we  think,  materially  change  a  Jury's  estimate  of  the  amount 
due  the  architect,  and  it  is  difficult  to  see  either  how  a  new  trial,  or  a  suit 
for  the  balance  of  the  commission,  could  then  be  refused,  or  how  a  Jury 
conld  nvoid  awarding  the  usual  fee.  —  Eos.  Ambkicak  Auchjtbct  J 


-  When  bricklayers  are  work- 
n  a  musical  tone  :    "  Brother, 


Tub  Pkrsuw  Brickliyer  at  Work. 
ing  on  a  building  the  one  above  sings  out 

in  the  name  of  God,  toss  me  a  brick."  The  one  below,  as  he  throws 
the  brick,  sings  in  reply  :  "Oh  my  brother  — or,  O  son  of  my  uncle  — 
in  the  name  of  God,  behold  a  brick."  —  Boston  Journal. 

A  Soudlt  built  Ciiixsbt. — The  Shaler  &  Hall  Quarry  company 
of  Portland  tried  to  blow  up  an  old  chimney  ttic  oilier  day,  but  only 
partially  succeeded.  A  block  of  ten  feet  was  raised  a  dozen  feet  into 
the  air,  but  it  fell  back  into  its  original  site  without  the  loss  of  a  brick. 
It  is  evident  that  the  chimney  was  thoroughly  built,  and  that  honest 
mortar  was  i 


Tut:  Librirt  op  thr  Scltaw. — The  Sultan's  library  should  he 
searched  through  as  the  first  condition  of  the  next  loan  made  to  Turkey 
—  if  there  ever  is  another  —  and  permission  demanded  to  hunt  for  that 
older  and  more  valuable  store  of  manuscripts  believed  or  known  to  be 
stored  in  the  crvptof  St.  Sophia, and  protected  by  the  one  useful  super- 
stition of  the  Turk  —  his  reluctance  to  destroy  writing,  lest  perchance 
it  should  contain  the  name  of  God.  That  is  the  last  place  left  where 
we  shall  be  likely  to  make  a  great  literary  find,  and  it  should  be  searched 
before  the  great  day  when  the  destiny  of  the  Ottomans  is  completed, 
and  Constantinople  once  more  sinks  down,  a  mass  of  blood  stained  ruins. 


fired  by  its  pi 


befu 


they 


eminence 


Hie 


final  retreat  to  the 


desert  from  which  in  the  mysterious  providence  of  God,  they  were  suf- 
fered to  emerge,  in  order  to  destroy  the  Eastern  half  of  the  civilised 
world.  —  London  Spectator. 

Equestrian  Statub  or  Wasbixotox  at  Boisr  Citt,  I,  T.  —  Mil- 
waukee  having  boasted  that  she  alone  among  cities  west  of  New  York 
lias  an  equestrian  statue  of  Washington,  the  champion  town  of  Idaho, 
Boise  City,  modestly  directs  attention  to  her  own  equestrian  statue  of 
the  Father  of  His  (.oantry.  It  is  by  a  young  German  sculptor,  name 
unknown,  and  stands  "  between  the  new  Capitol  Building  and  the  mag- 
nificent public  school-huuse,  the  latter  just  finished,  at  a  cost  of 
000."  It  is  true  that  it  la  of  wood .  but  it  was  the  labor  of  love  on  the 
part  of  its  maker,  who  carved  it  one  winter  while  snowed  up  in  the 
hills.  Godless  soldiers,  also,  from  a  neighboring  camp  of  the  army  of 
the  United  States,  have  at  times  thought  it  funny  to  wrench  off  a  leg  or 
so  from  the  horse,  but  the  art-loving  citizens  have  rescued  all  the  piece* 
and  restored  their  Cypriote  to  the  rightful  quantity  of  llinhs.  America, 
is  a  great  country.  Where  else  could  a  city  reach  the  effete  luxuries  of 
an  equestrian  statue,  vandalism,  and  "  restorations"  in  such  a  handful 
of  years?  Talk  of  art  centres!  Boise'  City  is  the  place  for  American 
sculptors  to  visit,  if  it  is  true  that  in  the  work  of  this  neglected  genius 
"  the  pose  of  both  horse  and  rider  is  grand  and  magnificent  beyond  ex- 
pression by  pen,  or  pencil,  and  the  roinur  details  are  worked  out  with 
an  artst's  keen  sense  of  fidelity  to  truth,  which  is  but  nature  in  this  in- 
stance. —  y.  Y.  Times.   

What  Brcokbs  of  all  tiir  Poiaoxt  — Not  the  least  interesting  of 
many  curious  features  connected  with  the  production  and  consumption 
of  certain  poisons  is  the  extraordinary  quantities  tint  are  in  some  in- 
stances manufactured.  What  becomes  of  thein  !  It  is  comparatively 
easy  to  understand  what  is  implied  by  one  thousand  Winchester  quart* 
of  chloroform,  and  one  thousand  or  even  ten  thousand  ounces  of  mor- 
phia; hut  what  of  a  poison  like  chloral  ?  It  has  already  been  slated 
that  chloral  is  at  present  being  manufactured  by  the  hundred  weight. 
This,  however,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  falls  far  short  of  the  reality,  as  one 
German  manufacturer  recently  admitted  the  production  of  half  a  ton 
weekly  in  his  laboratory  alone.  There  is  no  recognized  outlet  for  the 
consumption  of  this  substance  saving  that  of  internal  administration, 
and  we  confess  the  imagination  gets  baffled  in  endeavoring  to  estimate 
the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  pain-stricken,  weary  mortals  who  must 
swallow  an  indefinite  number  of  half-tons  weekly,  in  doses  of  twenty  or 
thirty,  or  at  the  most  forty,  grains  each.  A  number  of  years  ago,  some- 
thing little  short  of  a  panic  was  occasioned  by  attention  having  been 
called  to  the  fact  that  strychnine  was  being  manufactured  in  enormous 
quantities,  one  thousand  ounces  having  been  known  to  be  purchased  at 
one  time.  What  became  of  this  extraordinary  quantity  was  the  ques- 
tion that  not  unnaturally  seized  the  public  mind.  As  a  medicine,  its 
use  is  necessarily  very  limited  ;  white  its  indiscriminate  sale  or  employ- 
ment as  a  destructive  agent  for  vermin  —  the  only  other  legitimate  pur- 
pose to  which  it  is  known  to  be  applied  — is  restricted  by  legislalive) 
enactment.  In  such  circumstances,  it  was  reasonable  to  seek  some  other 
explanation  for  its  enormous  production,  anil  the  public  mind  somewhat 
mysteriously  fixed  upon  berr  as  being  the  im-ilinin.  For  a  time,  it  was 
currently  believed  that  the  bitter  principle  of  the  hop  was  substituted, 
or,  at  least,  fortified,  by  the  help  of  strychnine ;  and  although  this  whs 
ultimately  disproved,  the  mystery  of  the  quantities  in  which  it  wns 
being  manufactured  was  only  partially  solved  by  the  suggestion  that  it 


was  probably  destined  for  the  colonies,  to  assist  in  exterminating  ver- 
min there.—  Chambers's  Journal. 
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BUILDING  INTELLIGENCE. 

(Wpertea  for  Th«  Americas  ArekBaet  ami  Building  r> . »». ) 


lAithnufh  a  large  portion  of  tht  building  intelligence 
U  prorvlrrt  by  thru-  regular  cnrrttprmdrnti.  the  editor  \ 
yrently  dttirt  to  rtttirt  rolmlary  inf.rmatum,  tip* 
maiiyf^on  iKe  irviller  and  mUlymg  Comm.] 


BUILDING  PATENTS, 


krr'n^U^/^Td^  °{lZ*r\l^£!£™t!^.™^, 
,/ihe  CamnKUUt^mtT  of  Patent,,  at  Hattmgum,  fo 


332.3*3.  Saih-BALASCK.  —  Jobs  A.  Rogers,  Hart- 
*ell'«,  Ala. 

332,364.  Pbocbbb  or  Pbouictsq  Photoobaphs 
IB  i'mmvm  Piobext*.  —  William  W.  Sherman, 
Milwaukee,  Wla. 

£l:,3iti.  LiuitrNixo-Ron  Stasdabd.  —  James  W. 
Colo  and  Henry  Knudsan,  Hrwnonnil.,  Ind. 

»:•.»».  t»c*twn  TlLE.  —  Fraiu  J.  Fretucl,  Jr. 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

Xe.se.  Bbisii  ro»  I.mxn  Bkicb  Hoises.— Wm. 
C.  lireeo,  Livingston,  Mont. 

«2,402.  Coxl-ictc.u  Pii  x.-J.ihD  Leadley.  Uetrolt, 
Mieb. 

332,413.  Siirkt  MctauKoofiso  A.k  bob.  -  Wil- 
liam A.  List,  Wheeling.  W.  Va. 

332.41b.  Hyurailh  Klzvatob.  —  Parkor  F.  Mo 
try,  Portland,  Orcg. 

XJ2.42X.     AUTOMATIC  FLllSHISO  W ATEB •  CLOSET. 

William  fi.  Parsons,  Jr.,  film  Ira,  N.  Y. 

332,429.  HOT-AlB  FlBEFLACE.  I  PearSOO, 
Meniphl*.  lens 

San  Francisco,  C»l. 

832.44«.  Mobtisb-Latcii.  —  William  E.  Sparks, 
Sow  Haven,  I.'onn. 

832.457.  Tkskmext-HouBX.  —  Wendslln  Sturm, 
New  York.  K.  Y. 

332,47*.  Sabu-Fabtexeb.—  John  E.  Alexander, 
Bridgeport,  N.. I. 

SS:.474.    Biihk  M  a<  him  John  Raillle,  Salem,  O. 

332,47'.   Vibe.— Henry  I».  Booth,  klinlra,  N.  Y. 

332.4*1.  Lath  Attachment.— Edward  J.  Bracken, 
Columbus,  O. 

332,467. 


S32,»1S-91«.  SToSE-DBEBBlJfo  Mac  htxe.  -  Frank 
Manning,  Ardoiore,  Fa. 

33a  vi2.  Moi.tiixo-CLABP.—Cliarc**  A.  Phelps  and 
WlllUtui  \V.  Sterna,  Humboldt,  Iowa. 

332.WK.   I^KK.-JohnU.  Taylor,  Niles.  Mich. 

.132,978.    |AK.K.-Cbas.  F.  Veil,  London,  Eng. 

822,9111.    1,1  mmku  Dini.v,  Plate*.— Nathaniel  8. 

^"ink"  I**.' "ui  "M.-WlllUm O.  CUne, Gallatin, 
Ho. 

332,909.  Stose-Dbpjbixo  Machixe.  —  Henry  Don- 
nsllv,  .Sutherland  Falls,  Vl. 

33J  009.  LEVS.IXIXO  lx*TKtiH*:XT.~Johii  U.  HalUi- 
eock  and  William  T.  Suit,  Wilton,  N.  C. 

333,011.  Method  uv  beauxo  the  Joixtb  or  Uab- 
MaIM>.  - W.  A.  Hoeveler,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

333,022  Kkefeb  fob  Kkob  -  Latiheb.  —  Henry 
Morton,  Bran  lord,  Conn. 

333,i*3.  Axxixciatob.  —  Delavan  S.  Foote,  Chi- 
cago, III. 

333.i<k>.  HoT-AlB  Keuistee.  —  Arthur  C.  TuUle, 
New  York,  N.  Y. 


SUMMARY  OF  THE  WEEK. 


Wateb-Tabe.  —  Frande  J.  Carney,  New 

York,  N.  Y. 

332.401.  JJEVICE  FOB  PllBVEXTIXO  DKAFTS  BE- 
XEATB  Kloobs.— Wllllani  W.Clay,  Chicago,  111. 

SC ,43ft.  IhH.BOB  SHlTTAB  Fabtexeb.  —  Patrick 
J.  C«.roy.  Phlladalpbia,  Fa. 

Wbescii  —  Ibomas  B.  Holney  and  Ctar- 
ittck,  Bucyrtu),  u. 

CHIMBF.Y  CuWl  AXD  VKK 1 1LATO tt.— Win. 

G.  Hrnui.  Philadelphia,  Fa. 

JV*  -^''.'-H.StewBrt.BrookJyB. 

Xii.V*.  Wixoow-SCBEES.-Samttel  J.  Vance,  M»- 
eomu,  HI. 

.....  ,-i    .method   of   Pbevehtixo  Saltpetbe 

EXIIIATIOXB   FBOal    FoBMlXO  OS    THE    FaCEB  OF 

WaLui  of  BCILJiimob.  —  Jamea  C.  Anderson,  Hisb- 
land  Park,  HI. 

332,43a.  Valve  fob  Wateb-Clobet  Si-pfly- 
Ta>k».  -Wllhain  Bunting.      ,  Boatoti,  Maaa. 

SK.M3.  Mai  hixe  fob  tixiisu  ami  Sbabino  Tlx 
B"nri>o.— JollUB  J.  Cowell,  Wm-dAport,  N.  Y. 

33^,&U.  .Hhutteh.  —  Kichard  Haruuilll,  CblCBCO, 
HL 

3C.ST3.  CotipMXO  FOB  L40BTMINU-BOI1B.  —  AlTln 
J.  MuBKin,  ladUiiapolla.  Ind. 

332.7B1.  A>cuob-Boi.t.  -  William  S.  Craig.  Spring- 
fteW.O. 

3H.7IM.  Flat  Wibb  Mail.— Cbaa.  W.  Dean,  South 
Wareham,  »l»et. 

3I2.72U.  Hoof.— Aaron  L.  LlBdnley,  Chicago.  HL 

Utyp,  ABT  OF  pbodi-cixo  Ort-  vs.iak  Paxelb. 
—FradVrlck  Mankey,  Wllluimrport,  Pa. 

132,723.  Cobxkb.  -  Frederick  Mankoy.  WllllaiuB- 
po»l,  Pa, 

jiJ32,74B.  Steab  Boileb.— John  F.  Feaae,  8yraenae, 
Taxk  fob  Wateb<;iajbetb.  —  James  W. 


xo  Ferbitb.— Since  our  last  report  »li  per- 
bare  been  grauUid,  the  more  foiponaui  ol 
which  are  tbe  following:  - 

Sarah  He  Wolf,  ihree-ai'y  brlek  warchouae,  u  e  cor. 
Gay  bihI  Front  su. 

James  ll.vMeAfee,  »  twost'y  brlok  building*,  w  s 
Holland  .All.  y ,  n  Blddle  St. 

Chas.  Mllake,  a  two-st'y  brlek  building.,  «  b  Castle 
St.,  n  Jeiferaou  St. 

Louis  L'ukel,  etc.,  2  ItMl'j  brick  bulldlngf,  w  s 
Chester  St.,  i  Orlcaiu  St. 

BtMLIHXO  Pebmitb.—  Wood.-  Keftt  St.,  A'o.  113, 
stabla.  17'  x  2iC|  owner,  Kichard  Coreorau;  builder, 
John  tiatcly. 

HigMtatut  HI.,  A'o.  It,  dwell.,  »'  «  37'  «"|  owner, 
George  Curtis;  builder.  B.  C.  l  liikbajn. 

.Uaryiual  at.,  A'o.  2X1,  mechauleal,  s.\>  x  30';  own* 
era.  Fitch  ft  Joy;  builder,  A.  1*.  LKalge. 

L  %  Gravy*  .SI.,  w  Centre  St.,  buller-house,  20*  x 
3o';  owners  aud  bulidera,  F.  F,  HoUiuaon  A  Co. 

Adamt  St.,  A'o.  »oU,  cor.  Uranltv  Are.,  atores,  lit' 
X       owner,  C.  Fetear;  builder,  A.  II.  Ftaroe. 
(  sarin  St.,  n  Poplar  St.,  dwell.,  2x'  x  3u';  owner, 
tac  Hennicu;  builder,  U.  W.  Stefwaa. 
\rv  Comgreit  St..  nearly  opp.  II  Su,  storage,  lyi 
30>:  owners  aud  bulidera,  II.  B.  labaw  &  Sou. 

f V»/o»  SI.,  Ao.  13,  dwell.,  21'  3"  x  tv>i  owner  and 
builder.  W.  L.  Lewis. 

oor.  Andrews  SI.,  dwell.,  JfiiV; 


,jr<ru-k  St.,  cor.  Andr«-»s  St.,  dwoll. 
r  and  builder,  John  l».  Welter, 
Ou/«  St,.,  Aw.  Sl-C.,  dwell...  Jl'  «"  X  ! 
and  builder,  -lubn  McNa 


Magm,iM  St.,  ,V«.  la  2«,  dwells.,  x  81'; 
and  builders.  F.  M.&U.F 


Ave,  dwell.,  13*  «"  x  XV; 
owner,  FJlxabelh  O'Ncli;  builder,  W.  M.  McL»ogb- 

ttn, 

thtltou  Are.,  w  Jones  Are.,  dwell..  W  C"  x  33>; 
owner,  M.  A.  McTlghe;  builder,  VV.  M.  McUughlin. 

B«/aa(  St.,  near  Spring  St.,  maiiulaciury,  x 
bW,  o«i.er  and  builder,  A.  W.  hum. 

Brooklyn. 

Bl'lLDIXO  PEBBira.— Jeftrtott  St.,  A'o.  200,  three  or 
four-st'y  franie  tenement,  tin  roof;  coat,  *4,uaj; 
owner,  Catbarl&e  Kelner,  list  Jefferson  St.;  archi- 
tect, U.  Hiltenbraud;  builder*,  J,  Wagner  au<1  K. 
Uretter. 

/luting  Art.,  A'o*.  9V4.  820  and  V2X,  3  tbrec  at'y 
frame  stores  and  tenement*  \brlck.nllnti,  tin  naif, 
oust,  each,  B3,1UV;  ue  ner,  Henry  Steblng,  3>i  Mou- 
teith  St.;  architect,  tL  Schrempf;  bulidera,  B.  Kra- 
mer and  H .  Stebing. 

U'tduon  St.,  •  a,  ino»  w  Howard  Ave.,  3  two-st'y 
brick  dwell*.,  tin  roofs;  coat,  t  -lal,  »l.v»«;  owner 
and  builder,  Fred.  Memler,  1344  UeKaio  Ave;  ar- 
chitect, F.  Ilolraberg. 


Somerville,  Wa*biugtou.  1).  C. 

tt:,773.  Sa 


.    *AaM-CXiuo  Fabtemibb.  —  William  Altick, 
Iiayton,  o. 

iK,774.    OPKBATlMi     MxrHAMKM    FOB  KLKVA- 

tobb  Norman  C.  Baasett,  Chicago,  ill. 

IbX'IM.  1  BAXaoM-LiFTEB.  —  Uiibert  J.  Dlckaon, 
Albany,  N.  Y. 

Il.'^wl.  L>ie-Stocb.  —  Joseph  H.  Hiues,  CalMoga, 
Cal. 

SJAMii.  CHIBXBY  -  Cap.  -  John  McDonald.  Nor- 
wood,  Mass. 

S  -'.-l I.  UofBE-BAiBi^a  APrABATra.— Tbomas  F. 
Baber,  San  Fnuicisco,  Cal. 

XU.M4.  IhiikAi  in  Bbk  k-Machixe.— Samuel  K. 
MeUrecory  and  Julius  J.  Ko«h,  St.  Loul*.  Mo. 

3X.'^CttV.    UlXBlHU     SlIl'TTEB  -  FaBVBXBB  AND 

Shlttkb  Bowkh.  -  Fred.  C.  Kobinsou,  New  York, 

V  Y. 

^3-e.sM.  MoBTlsE-IycK  x.— <leorg*  Vol),  Cincinnati, 

-  -i.i  J.t* m bkb-Me asd be.  —  Kmmel  N.  Barker, 
Kent.  "Inc.. 

3V.AaC.  Wbexcb.  —  Morgan  (Jale,  Coroxal,  San 
talvadur,  Central  America. 

1£.'>«.    F.XPANBI1I-N-FLAXOE  '     NXEITIOX.  — OUS- 

Ut».  A.  Karwlese.  New  Yo^k,  N.  Y. 
BiS'caL   JiA,l'Ell',l*CT""  "~I***<1  M'  Xlxer.Klver- 
..Si'.fll.   OVEBFLOW  -  TBAP    FOB  W'ABH  .  BABIXa, 
hwtt-TLBS,  Krt.  -Susphin  Laos,  Jr.,  New  York, 

V  Y. 


Haltry  St.,  n  s,  7b>  e  J/ewls  Ave,  S  tbree-sfy 
browu-*ton*  dwells.,  tin  ruuls;  owl.  each,  84,,'aw; 
owner*  and  builders.  Wells  X  Crockett,  241  VVeat 
Fifty-seventh  St..  N.  V..  architect.  I.  I '-  Reynolds. 

'/>u(A  St.,  •  *,  luo,  e  Sixth  Ave.,  3  two-st'y  bruwu- 
Btoue  dwells.,  tin  roofs;  cost,  each,  ^.j,'0U;  owner 
and  builder,  C.  B.  ^beldon,  ou  premls«-a. 

sercith  Are.,  e  s.  &u'  II  Klevei.tb  M.,  2  (brve-st'y 
hrown-alone  atores  and  nuts,  tin  root*,  coal,  each, 
E6.rai.i-,  uwner.  Cbarlea  Nlckeuig,  3U8  Llevcntb  St.; 
builder,  L.  n.wM-rt. 

Douglas*  St.,  •  *,  '"'  w  Fifth  Ave.,  tbree-sl'y 
browij-etoue  dwell.,  gravel  roof :  coat,  *3,3ot>;  owner, 
Ueo.  K,  Mrown,  34  South  Portland  Ave.;  buililcr*, 
S.  F..  Barnes  and  J.  F.  Ki  uluna. 

.Uik'isom  St.,  •  s,  leu.'  w  HoaarJ  Ave.,  3  Ihreesl'y 
brick  dwelb.,  Un  roola.  loul  ooet,  87,s<ai;  owner 
aud  builder,  Fred,  steiuler,  1341  l>e  Kalb  Ave.;  ar- 
chitect. F.  Hulmberg. 

/h»/rr  St.,  *  a,  5u'  w  Hurlsnn  Ave.,  tbree-sl'y 
brick  factory,  tin  rool;  cort,  ra.iao.  owner,  II.  B. 
rw-bolea,  lliillaallord  Ale.;  arcbitect,  K.  F.  liaylur; 
builder,  S.  Hauglilan. 

1/oo/«t  St.,  .So.  1  4,  three-st'y  brown-smns  dwell., 
tin  rool,  coat,  &«,uuu,  owner  and  builder,  K  F. 
Haigbt.  M  ll<a*«r  St. ;  arcUlleet,  K.  W.  tireia. 

AusHoslo  St.,  Ao.  7.1,  thue-Bt  y  brick  tenement, 
fell  rool;  cost,  8A,»»i;  owner,  John  Juiigena.  archl- 
UCt,  Mr.  lluaua,  builders,  3.1.  Smith  ana  ilariuus  « 
Ulll. 

y/ussiclcl  Are.,  e  s,  V2iV  •  Here*  St.,  thrrc  st'y 
frame  t, brick  II  led)  leucuiciil,  tin  rool;  cost,  iuo, 
owner,  Jacob  Schick,  North  secoml  St.  and  lirabiun 
Ave.,  architect,  II.  llulMs;  builder*.  M.  Melxvu 
and  V,  Manrer. 

XttteH  St.,  Ao.  Kll,  a  s,  tbree-at'y  brick  tenement, 

11 


f ;  cost,  86,000:  owner,  John  Flndley,  i  Rldgn 
iw  York;  architect,  ti.  lnuueo;  bulidera,  P. 
no  and  J.  Skluner. 


I  tbres- 


ttn  roof 
St.,  New 

MctiUlBB 

Park  Art.,  D  s,  381'      *  Noatrand  Av*.,  .  

sl'j  frame  tenements,  tin  roofs;  cost,  each.  83,000; 
owner,  W.  P.  Sturgia.  238  Kodney  St.;  archlimt,  r. 
T.  Uaylor;  bulldc-r,  not  selected. 

Greene  Art..  ■  s,  lIXV  •  Jteld  Ave,  threast'y 

i  ner. 


Z5i 


brown-atone  dwell.,  Uu  roof;  ■ 
Mr.  Toalevla,  *T7  Oreeue  Ave.; 
builders,  J.  T.  Perry  A  Son. 

A'crp  St..  A'o.  237,  two-*t'y  brick  dwell, 
cost,  83^00;  owner  and  bulkier,  K.  F. 
Hoojasr  St.;  arcbitect,  P..  W.  Urels. 

II  ill' y  St.,  n  S,  :S4'.'  w  Stuyvcaant  Ave,  8  threes'.') 
brown  alone  dwwll*.,  gravel  roof*;  cost,  *0,000; 
owner  and  builder.  Win.  Andrews,  270  Clifton  PL; 
architect,  J.  l>.  Hall. 

Hatty  SI.,  A'o.  334,  three-st'y  brick  dwell.,  excel- 
sior rool;  cost,  87.U0U;  owner,  Kmlly  F.  Mixer,  1423 
Pacific  St.;  architect,  . I.  W.  Hueates;  bulidera,  M. 
Smith  and  T.  T.  Chaffer*. 

/ry  St.,  A'o*.  21-27,  ii  *.  230'  *  Broadway,  4  thre«- 
It'y  frame  teneineiits,  tin  roof*;  total  oual,  f  14,tsm; 
owner,  Mrs.  Francis  Fsqulrol,  02  Woodbine  St.; 
architect.  Tli.  Kligelhaidt;  builder,  1c.  Wright. 

Graham  Art.,  Ao.  347,  w  s,  aiy  *  Cousvlyea  St., 
tbree-sl'y  fnune  (brick-filled)  store  and  dwell.,  tin 
roof;  cust,  *3,.raxi;  owner,  John  McCruin;  architect, 
Th  Eiigelbardt;  builder,  K.  Noleu. 

Highth  Are.,  •  w  oor.  ThlrievuUi  SL,  thres-st'y 
brick  stern  aud  dwell.,  tin  roof;  cost,  i,  owner 

and  contractor,  Samiatou  B.  '  ml  ton,  Iw  Thirteenth 
St.:  archliect,  W.  H.  Cantor;  mason.  J.  Myers. 


lA<r,merSt.,n».  171/ s  Nassau  Ave..  2  three  *t'y 
frame  (lirick-dlledj  tenemeuui.  gravel  roof*;  cost, 
each,  82.&OU;  nvuer*.  archltecU  and  contractors, 
Kandail  &  Millar,  0a  Nassau  Ave  ;  masons,  J   4  .1. 


Ion  St.,  thres-st'y  frame 
,  co.l,»4,oou;  owner  and 
timer  St.;  eoutraclor,  J. 


Van  Kiper. 

falehen  Act.,  e  s.  In'  n  Decatur  St..  2  two-st'y 
franie  tbrtok-lllled)  dwells.,  lire-proof  roofs;  coat, 
each,  81,000;  owner,  James  McCortuack,  1020  ilergen 
St..  builder*,  W.  Field  A:  >on. 

Klttty  St.,  A'o.  v:u.  near  1'broop  At*,,  three-st'y 
frame  (brlck-fllled)  tenement,  Uu  roof;  oost,  83,600 ; 
uwiier  and  builder,  Fred.  Kldelu,  ou  premises; 
arcbitect,  F.  liolmbcrg. 

tullon  St.,  u  s,       e  Marlon  St., 
store  and  tent 
mason,  1*.  C.  I 
King. 

Melrose  St.,  a  s.  Ion'  «  Hamburg  Ave.,  2  thres-st'y 
frame  tbrick-ailed)  alore*  and  tenement,  tin  mota; 
coat,  $4,300  each;  owners  and  architects,  Ootdluc*  at 
Klter,  111  CeutraJ  Ave.;  builder*,  1>.  Kreuder  and 
W.  Bayer. 

Jiiciaow  ST.,  A'o.  96,  s  *,  so'  e  Leonard  St.,  twost'r 
frame  (brick-filled)  dwella,  tin  roola;  e*sl,  83  5uo" ; 
owner,  Haiiiel  Carroll,  1st  Jackson  St.;  architect,  S. 
Harbison;  builder*,  J.  Beunau  and  J.Blaaum. 

Kignih  Art.,  w  *,  20»  •  1  birteenlh  St.,  8  three-st'y 
brick  (•tone  triiutuedi  daell*.,  Uu  ro«l»,  cost,  each, 
88.500.  owner  and  cotitrnclor,  Sauipsou  B.  tiultou. 
Irs  Thirteenth  St.;  architect.  W.  M.  Cakler;  mason, 
J.  Wyeth. 

aTiasjlBllB  St..  n  *.  200*  w  Stnyvesnnt  Ave.,  8  Ihrea- 
•t  y  Iwlek  rutt*.  tin  roof*;  cost,  each,  t4,M»;  owuer 
and  mason,  Thomas  Kllsoii,  1134  Laiayetls  Avo., 
arcbitect,  Th.  Kugelhaidl. 

.Moclron  St.,  us,*/*  lompkins  Ave.,  4  Ihree-st'y 
frame  tbrlck  tliledi  stores  and  tsuemeni*,  Uu  roola; 
oost.  »4,n«>  each;  owner  and  builder,  Wm.  Mogk, 
743  Buabalck  Ave.;  arch  tect,  rl.  Yoilweller. 

F.ttr\irten  Art.,  w  a.  so»  s  lllmrud  St.,  2  two-at'y 
frame  ibilck-Bllw.ll  dwell*.,  tin  roofs;  cost,  each, 
B3,nv0:  owner  and  builder,  Ueo.  LoefHer;  architect, 
H.  Vollweiler. 

A'iriA  ,-lrr.,  s  w  eor.  Carroll  Si.,  four-st'y  brown- 
■tone  store  and  tenement,  tin  rouf;  cost,  81J/kio: 
owner* and  masons.  Asslpst  Buckley,  Ninth  St. and 
Fourth  Ave.;  architect,  VV.  M.  t  oots;  ooiitractor,  not 
selected. 

/'(/»*  Ave.,  w  s,  lie  6"  ■  Carroll  St.,  3  four-st'y 
brown-stone  teneineiits,  tin  roolr;  total  cost,  ?.<7,  n., 
owuer,  arobllccl  and  builder,  same  as  last. 
AltKBaTIoXB.  —  firireymt  St.,  Ao.  io,  new  brown- 
stone  building,  mansaid  rool,  also  twast'v  brick 
extension,  tin  roof;  est,  sc,mi;  owner,  William 
Ziegler,  .Mansion  House;  architects,  ParOtt  Bros, 

Avmarn  si.,  Ao.il,  four-st'y  brick  extension 
roof,  cost.  87,000;  owner,  Fred.  B.  Lrwlght,  SI  i 
sen  St.;  architects,  Parnll  Bra*. 

Jlrrmen  Si.,  A'o*.  24  UBw  27,  Irou  beam*  an  I  girders 
In  Ice  bouse;  cost,  83,4«i;  o«  nets,  llaunenberg  A 
Cole*,  ol  Bremen  St.;  arehltecl,  T.  Kngeiharut; 
builders.  U.  Lebrlan  A  Sou*. 

yrrrmen  St.,  Ao*.  24  and  27,  extension  carried  up 
to  three  «torir*,  also  a  oue-*l'y  brlek  extension, 
gravel  rool.  new  Irou  beam*,  etc.;  cost,  83,400;  own- 
ers etc  .same  as  but. 

Chicago. 

LIST  OF  CTIrUI  HEB.  IM  tlOUUHIKWEB,  AMI.  PltllMI- 
>EXT  III  M.I  IM.a  I  XMW  COXBIBtirlTOX  psjBAVa 
Tils  YEAlt  lsc3. 

CHI  Bi  iieb.— Trinity  Methodist  Mission  Church;  cust, 
824. 0U0. 

Western  Ave.  I 

000. 

Xion  Congregatloiiat  Church;  coat,  $10,000. 
t  hurch  ot  tbe  Covenant;  coat,  .Mi. 
CUurcb  ol  the  Kplpnany;  ciat,  96",000. 
Church  ol  tbe  ICcaioeiner;  ciwt,  840,tNio. 
Si.  Luke's  Church  Mission  House;  ciwt,  82,700. 
Welah  Presbyterian  church,  basement,  cost,  S3  - 
000.  ' 
Fmanual  M.  P..  Church;  cost,  $14,000. 
Kile  St.  M.  K.  Church;  oost.  »7,uu«. 
Presbyterian  Misaion  Cburcb;  owl,  I 
Si  mill-in  i  a»a.—  'Ibrec-sl'y  school -hot 
ooet.  810.000. 

Ihreeal'y  school-house.  North  Sangamon  St.; 
coat,  83S,xaj. 

Athland  and  Wau- 


cost,  $6,. 


1  'hrev-st'y  »ch'a«l  house,  cor. 
baui-iiiAtea  :  est,  Mii.im^i. 

Three  .1  }  school  house.  Ws 


Three-*ty 

oOu. 


Wsllace  St.;  cost.  $49,- 
.  Ashland  Ave.;  cost.  **»,. 
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Three-ify  school  Iiobm.  cor.  Thirteenth  PL  Mid 
H oy ne  Are.;  coat,  fili.iKH). 

Three-st'y  scbool-house,  Wilcox  Are.:  cost.  Sp) . 
0011. 

Three-sfy  school-bouse,  Twentv-flrat  St.;  coat, 

IW.UflO. 

Threc-sry  achool-bouso,  llu<t»on  Are.,  coal,  ft$f 
Can. 

Psuijmmcst  Bi'ft.ntxuuj.  —  Rial  to,  uine-et'y  offlce- 
•  building,  coal,  JitiO.om). 

Marshall  Field,  sevcn-at'y  warehouse;  cost,  «o00- 
00o. 

Coit.  **MI,O00™l">,,eC  C°''  **"  *'  '  °me°  balloln8' 
P.  C.  Brooke,  office-building;  coat,  *2.fi.nno. 
Wro.  H.  Harper,  elevator  building;  col,  Sliui.noo. 
J.  Clark,  six-et'y  office-building;  coal,  •I.Vi.imu. 
Studehakcr  Bros.,  elgbt-st'y  carriage  rep.aou.ry; 

coot,  Sl.Vl.iiUO. 

Cuiou  league.  six-al'y  club-house;  coet,  tl.V 
H.  M.   Kinsley,   four-at'y  restaurant  buihl 

«Oat,$l2o,'0(. 

J.  II.  McVlcker,  addition  to  theatre  building; 
m  ran 


^M,  &  A.  Keep,  sli-afy  Hen  building;  MM,  fit*,. 
J.  A.  Mcl«nnon,  fl»«  »fy  atoi 

»llHt,0l». 

Tbe  Chicago  Art  Institute;  coat,  ?l'",o<¥i. 
Illinois  Vault  Co.  office-building;  cost,  »-».noO. 
J.  T.  I  'ale,  avvnn-et'y  atore  building;  c<»t,  feu.OM. 
H.  S.  done*,  three-el'y  dwell.,  cad.  *;:.,iaai. 
■I.  Cudaby,  two-ei'y  dwell.;  coat,  aejM.mai. 
Courad  runt,  ill  el'y  atore  building,  colt.  940,- 
000. 

S.  A,  Yale,  alorca ;"  coat.  *60,n«o, 
C.  C.  Helseii,  Blx-al'y  "face  building;  cost,  tCu.OOO. 
Armuur  Memorial  bull  ling.  coat.  e«i,iasi. 
Crane  Broa.,  three~*t  y  factory,  eiait.  »[ai,ono. 
W.  H.  St.  Clair,  flve-at'y  store  building,  coat, 
000. 

J.  B.  Clow,  alx-st'y  warehouse,  coat.  SSu.iaw. 
Bt'lLUIMl  PEBsUIa.  —II.  -I.  Cobb,  2  two-et'y  dwells.. 
T6-71  Bollovue  1*1.,  ooat.  *li,l)oi).  bulldcra.  Angus  A 
Uludele. 

A.  Wolff,  3  two-et'y  dwclla..  K.V«7  Thirt  y-lblrd  St.; 
coat,  *1".<mh>;  architects.  Burling  at  Wnlu-hou»e. 

K.  Scburlg.lhreeei'y  stores  anddwells.,  .-.7t>  Well* 
St.,  aaxat,  tOwUOO;  architect,  .1.  11.  Hubrr, 

A.  M.  Forbes,  twoat'y  barn,  n  i  l'.,  Weal  Monroe  1 
St.;  coal,  iJ.otai. 

P.  Boiich,  two-at'y  dwell.,  490  Wood  St.;  coal,  «.'<,- 
600. 

Fleetwood  ft  Roberta,  2  two  afy  dwell*..  3TK-37.4 
■ej  Ate.;  coat,  llo.iaKi,  ajcbllecl*,  V\ heehx.lt 


-V.irfisoa  Are  ,  w  a,  n  w  cor.  One  Hundred  and 
Twciity-aeycuth  St.,  f.  four-et'y  brick  dwells.,  flat 
and  mansard  pitch  tin  roof;  cost,  *«»<,oou,  owner, 
Geo.  Kuhn,  61T  Weal  Sixty-seventh  St.;  architect, 
Alex.  ('.  Ftukle.  1CW  and  171  Weal  Broadway 

Dm,  //,.„,>.,/  an.l  Tkirly-*,tnn<l  .Sr..  u  a,  I1.V  c  of 
Seventh  Ave..  .1  three  fl  y  brick  dwella..  Bat  tin 
roola,  ooat,  «24.i*«>;  owner/W.  .1.  (ieaaner.  1722  Ma.ll- 
aon  Av#.;  architect.  Win.  «8.  SU-lumctx,  70  Aetof 
House, 

franklin  Art.,  w  a,  ssv  n  line  Hundred  and  Scv- 
•Dlieib  St.,  3  twoat'y  frame  dwell...  Hat  tin  ro.,fa: 
o<»t,  «H>>».  owner,  Thoa.  McMahna.  Sullen  M. 
naatr  Kifiy-elgbth  St.;  architwet,  W.  W.  Uardluer, 
13M  Waahlugton  Ave. 

TKtnl  Arr„  •  w  cor.  SeveutT-eevenlh  St.,  I  flve- 
al'y  brick  tenement*,  flat  tin  roofa;  nal,  *«I,(MID; 
owner.  Maurice  Moore,  '|  bird  Ave.;  architect, 
Arthur  L  Mcyi-r,  47  Broadway.  . 


Bt  II  niso 
aurd  aii.cwour 
lui|Kiruni  Ira.ue  hou».  a.    Of  the  real  thoae  worth 
*J>H.alid  over  are  as  followa:  — 

Miaaourl  Car  and  PodimUj  Co.,  one-afy  Ironclad 
forge  liouae;  coal,  $.ri.<«»>, 

•I.  A.  Mlnka.  4  adjacent  one-at'y  brick  florea;  cmt, 
S3.MNI;  ileorge  Sleineger.  contractor. 

Mra.  Im  C.  Wllliauia.  i;  a.ljH.i-nt  twoat'y  brick 
dwella.;  coat,  tlj.OHi;  C.  C.  Hclincra,  architect, 
Chaa.  Gcrbar.lt  Si  Son,  coDlraclor*. 

Mra.  M.  A.  McMeuarny.  I  a  l)»oent  brick  dwel'.., 
coat,  *1,:ihi,  J.  ti.  l^airna,  arcnilecl;  P.  Brcnnan, 
contractor. 

H.  -lana. 
hall;  coal, 
tract  attb-b 

Win.  Klley.  twnal'y  brick  dwell.-  coat,  •.;,-'•■; 
Th-«.  .1.  Kurlong  architect;  .1  H,  Kuft,  contractor. 

V.  W.  Ilumpbrey.  three-afy  brick  at  .re  and  ofllce; 
oait.  4Hi«xi;  C.  C.  Uellmera,  archilc«t;  Chaa.  I.er 
hardt,  contractor. 

Wist*<ioR,  Vr.-  'I  he  t  iwn  baa  voted  an  appropriation 
of  * lfi.otiO  to  build  a  new  ecbooi-houae  oh  tbe  alte  of 
the  prep.  Mi  one  adjacent  to  the  town-hall. 

Woi«  hp>ti.b,  M  im,  -  J,  H.  &  A.  K.  ralabr.i'.k  are  to 


to  plana  and  ep»~| fleet  lona  on  file  at  the  .aBoe  of  Su- 
IH-rlnlcmlent  scb.Bjl  Buildlaga,  No.  3i>7  Weal  Niutit 
St..  Cincinnati,  <  >. 
Ili  1.  muat  be  upon  blank  forma  Co  bo  obtained  at 

till*  o.1W. 

Kacb  bid  mual  contain  the  uame  of  every  t>«raoii  in  - 
terenled  therein,  and  taint  be  accompanied  by  a  aufll- 
cient  guarantee  of  a,nne  dialuteruatod  pcra.)ii  iu  a  \mn- 
alty  equal  to  the  antount  of  the  bid,  that  if  the  bid  Is 
accepted  a  contract  will  be  entered  into,  and  the  per- 
formance of  It  properly  aecurexl. 

All  bhla  nnl«t  lie  a.ldraaawd  to  George  O.  Decbe- 
tatch.  Chairman  Building  Committee,  ami  plainly 
niaiked  bid  for  the  Thirieenth  Ulttrici  or  Tweuty- 
cighlh  iriatricl  Improvement. 

l~hc  right  la  rcaerved  by  the  Board  to  reject  any  or 
all  blda.    By  order  of  tne  Board  of  education. 

Sl'4  UOBf.  O.  STKVKNsXttJ.  Clerk. 


It  Him  or  Pi  ni.n-  Wohkk, 


»b.] 


Sr  thrc 


'-al'y  brick  and  atone  ato 
K.  J.  Capllaln,  architec 


and 


cor. 


COMPETITION. 


•WE 


y  dwell.,  729  l^nili  St.;  coat, 
Cuhla.two-»fy  dwell.,  12.-,  Barber  St..  coat,  *3.- 


J,  Hoedom.  two-«Cy  dwell.,  3321  Vernon  Ave.; 
coat.  »7/«n;  architect.  C.  M.  I  •.timer. 

W.  V.  WbiUuan,  2  turee-al'y  ttata,  4-vu-tim  Con- 
greaa  St.;  coat,  aiu.otw;  architect,  II.  It.  Wilaon. 

T.  Nickolaoii.  t  twoat'y  ilwt>|U„  Itli-lrtl  Thirty- 
fourth  St.:  coal,  ?»,'»*',  architect,  T.  NVuko  aou. 

U.  Preua,  lwo-*t'y  atore  aud  dwell.,  711)  Weal  Krlc 
St.;  coat,  ti ,VX. 

Win.  Newhouae,  two-at'y  dwell..  353  Twenty-third 
St.;  ooat,  *2,75i»;  architect,  J.  Frank. 

T.  W.  I'hluney,  barn,  .Nineteenth  St.;  coat,  Sv 
BOO. 

T.  B.  Schaefer,  thrnc-at'y  flat*,  21  Lano  PI,;  coal, 
ST. mm.  ar.-hii.-c:,  K.  Krauacr. 

K.  K.  Snyder.  Ihree-at  y  atoro  and  flat,  KM  Ugden 
Ave.,  cwt.  »3^V3u. 

K.  F.  (iocbel.3  three-afy  BuU,  24-2S  Ugden  PI.; 
coal,  » ll.'i'MP. 

It.  t'.  Kounawolt.  two  at'y  Hate.  2-3  Webe  er  Ave., 
Coat,  eo,«KHI;  architect,  HouoaW-.il. 

K.  S.  Benin,  iwo  at'y  dwell. ,xlc2Soulb  I'ark  Ave.; 

coal,  tb/*MI,  architect.  .1.  A  llealh. 

J.  L.  stagg.  tw.i-at  y  dwell..  3147  Calumet  Ave.; 
coat,  $7,oon.  architect.  W.  A.  Kurber. 

Mew  York. 

r  the  Ottninlaalonera  of  Chnrltlee 


/COTTON  EXCBAMiE. 

\j  1  •  Savannah,  Cia.1 

The  Savannah  Cotton  Exchvige  iiivllea  plana  lor  a 
cotton  exchange  building  to  be  erected  in  the  city  of 
Savauuah.  «ja.    For  partlculara.  ad.lreaa 

.1.  B.  HH  KIVOSTH, 
r>23  Chairman  of  Com  nil  I  tee. 

PBOPOSAL8. 


Omit*.  Nnaj.,  iretober  29,  ll«>.  j 
The  rbiard  of  Pnblls  Worka  of  the  City  of 
Neb.,  Invlle  propiawla  until  %  e>'.  lock,  F.  H  ,  Ja 
uaryO.  ISM.  (or  tbe  conatructton  of  a  vUula 
Kleveuth  street,  ov.-r  the  tracka  of  tbe  I'nlon  Fa 
aud  Burlington  A  Mlaeouri  Klver  Itallroada, 

Fropoevale  muat  be  luuwd  upon  the  epeciflcallona  and 
outlliHt  planaon  flle  In  tbeorHee  of  Ibe  Board  of  Pub- 
lic Worka,  copiee  of  which  will  be  f amiahed  BpoB 
application. 

Blda  are  to  be  accompanied  with  detail  drawing* 
and  atraln  aheeta.  and  aball  apeclfy  the  ctwt  of  »uper- 
atruci  ur*  lor  a  2U-fo  ,i  roadway  and  a  ;»Mo.rt  naulway, 
and  aball  a-  parau  tbe  iuperatructure  from  the  foua- 
dation  work. 

Kach  bidder  aball  depoeit  with  hie  pnipoeal  a  certi- 
fied check,  payable  to  the  underaigned.  In  Ibe  auin  of 
o'.c  tbouaand  iloliara,  to  be  forfeited  to  tbe  City  of 
i  hnaha  In  caae  be  ahall  fall  to  execute  a  contract  and 
bond  aallafaclory  to  the  BoatM  within  twenty  days 
alter  the  notiflcaltou  of  the  award,  ahould  hla  pro- 
prjaml  be  accepted. 

1  he  Board  reaervaa  tbe  right  to  reject  any  or  all 
blda.  The  Board  or  Public  Worke, 

i2J  J.  F..  HULSK.C 


At  Pete 


I 


Iving  aud  atorage  roi.iua  are  to 
-  an 


lealth.  10  one  afy  pavlllona,  22' 
built  at  North  Brother  laland, 


ClTT  Work. 
andCorrecti. — 

be  buill  at  the  foot  of  Fjtat  Twenty -sixth  street,  and 
liuproremeula  made  to  the  "Tombs,"  fruui  dealgna 
of  Meeara.  N.  Le  Brun  It  Son. 

For  the  Board  of  I' 
x  7tV  each,  are  to  lie 
at  a  coat  nl  *  |o,o  m. 

Also  a  iw.-ai'y  brick  and  atone  pavlllon.Wx  I0JS', 
on  llart'a  Island,  to  coal  KId.ijoo,  from  plana  of  Mr. 
.bat.  M.  Dunn. 
Pat  nutiKs.  -Mr.  Peter  M.  Wilaon  will  havea  aix-st'y 

S      ■  uMai  I.mII ■      m-llk     <a     «...,.. » rrn     ,.l     1 1 ~ .  qj, 

' ou  Bank 
archi- 


'ai  imtifc*.  -Mr.  Peter  M.  Wilaon  will  havea  a 
factory-building,  with  a  frontage  id  117'  - 
Greenwich  St.,  W  on  liaison  St.,  and  .17' ou 
St..  oust,  •eu.ouu;  Messrs.  U.  &  d.  Jardiue, 

tecta.  _  _  ........ 


Meaars.  S.ottenberg*  llr.ia.  will  build  a  factory 


i  covering  a  lot  J.Hf  x  iihk,  on  the  ■■  w 
cur.  of  Third  Ave.  anal  Nlueij-eixlh  St. 

Mr.  F.  loiaaner  will  build  an  exleiiaion  to  bis  fao- 
Uiry  on  the  s  s  04  Seveuty  flrat  St.,  4.V  w  ol  Ave.  A. 
UotiaSe.  —  tin  the  a  w  eor.  of  Seventy  fifth  Si.  and 
klevemh  Ave.,  A  uoueea  are  to  be  built  tor  different 
owners,  frcan  plans  of  Messrs.  Berg  Si  Clark. 
Stobii.  —  Mes.ra.  Khrlch  Una.  will  erect  a  atore,  to 
occupy  lots  No.  2lo  U>  ->  Wcet  One  Hundred  and 
Twenty-flflh  Si. 
Bt'iLi>l>»  Pi:iiMir*.  —  IFojniajf/iM  Arr.,  w  e,  taWl 
tMie  Hundred  and  Seventieth  Si.,  two-sl  y  frame 
building,  flat  mansard  tiu  and  slate  roof;  coal,  I 
$.i,ft-vj;  owuer,  Henry  A.  Sherw<aMl,  l:wi  Washington 


ROHWOBK. 

[At  I  .  o,  MM.ru-,  Va.] 
OrTi.jEorTiiESi -rrmiaiKH  An.  inn.,  r,  I 
Taruinv  Hi -p »kt»i r.\T, 
Wabihsotok.  I).  C.  lleceniber  Is,  ISSA.  ) 
pro|»»aia  will  be  received  at  this  olBee  un.il 
S  P.M.,  ou  II,.-  lib  day  of  Jntuiary.  1SK0,  for  fur 
uiabiug  and  Bilog  in  place  complete  the  Iron  col- 
umna  for  ihe  rlrat  atory.  and  all  Iron  beams,  girders, 
etc.,  for  ihe  drat,  second  and  ihinl  story  fl.aira  of  Ihe 
court-house,  p  ♦to.m.'e.  etc.,  building  at  Lynchburg, 
Va..  in  accordance  with  drawings  and  apecitlcailon. 
cot  tea  ..I  which  and  any  additional  Information  may 
be  had  on  application  at  this  ufnee.  or  Ihe  ofllce  of  the 
superintendent. 

Ilida  must  be  accompanied  by  a  certified  check  for 
f3on.  M.  K.  BKLI.,  Supervising  Architect. 

823 


TL 

X  [At  St.  Joseph.  Mo.] 

otrn  it  or  tiiv  Si  phbvisimi  Ami  iinia  r.i 

iHEASi  aV  ItrptMTMP.KT. 
WASXUBtlTOM,  1).  C.  December  23,  1K».1.  I 
Sealed  proposals  will  be  received  at  this  office  nn> 
til  'i  r.  at.,  on  tlie  I  llh  day  of  Jannary,  1MSH,  for 
furiiinhiiig  and  putting  in  plarn  CMttptete  the  iron 
beams,  girders,  eic,  re<t>ilriM  lor  tbe  ItrM  ab.ry  t|.K>r 
of  the  post-office,  etc.,  building  at  Si,  .loseph.  Mo.,  In 
accordance  wlih  drawing  ami  specification,  conies  of 
which  and  any  additional  information  may  be  bad  on 
application  at  this  office  or  the  office  of  the  auperiiiieu- 
dent. 

Mil?  must  be  accompanied  by  a  certified  check  for 

nth. 

S2;i  M.  F..  BKI.I.,  Supervialng  Arcbltecl. 


Ave.;  architect,  W.  W.  Uardln 
Ave. 

Islington  Art.,  Xo. 
tin  rool;  cuet,  f!». 


ir,  1310  Washington  I 


MONUMENT. 
[At  Charlewtnn.  H.  C] 

CittBLtsTo^,  S.  C,  Nnreinta>r  2i>,  lss,'>. 
Bids  all  be  recidved  until  til  M.,  January-  U, 
lBKil,  f  -r  furidahliig  aud  aetling  all  the  graultework 
ne.-oa.irv  for  the  Calh  .im  Monuuient,  at  tlbarieston, 
S.  C,  ami  for  aelliug  Ave  hronxe  siatuca,  all  In  accor- 
dance w  th  plana  and  ape<-lnVailona  for  aarne.  which 
will  be  furnished  to  intending  Udder*,  upon  applica- 
tion to  the  undersigned. 
Tbe  right  to  reject  any  or  all  blda  Is  reserved. 
The  sn.-ccs.ful  bidder  will  be  required  lo give  bond 
for  the  faithful  performance  or  the  work 
UiCIS  K-SACSsritK.  1 
C  IKVTNF.  WALK  Kit. !  Committee. 
823  SAM  I..  B.  PICKKNS,  I 


oogh.  r>»t.] 

DtrtxTXKM  «t  Pl'BLIt'  WoBKs,  I 
tn-TAW*.  Ikreeinber  7.  1KV,.  ) 
Sealed  tenders,  addressed  to  the  aiid«rsigii«.l,  and 
endorsed  "Tender  for  Public  Bulldimra,  at  Peter- 
borough, Onl,"  will  be  received  nnlll  Tuesday,  the 
-■<•■  1.  day  of  January  next,  Inelua.ve,  f  r  the  erec- 
tion of  public  building*,  for  the  poel-«.fhec,  and  ihe 
customs  and  Inland  revenue  offices,  at  Peterborough, 
Out. 

Plana  ami  apeciflcatlona  can  be  aeen  at  tbe  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Works.  Ottawa,  and  at  the  office  of  J. 
K.  Belcher.  Architect,  Peterlsirough,  on  and  after 
Friday,  the  1Mb  day  of  December  next. 

Persons  tendering  are  notified  that  lenders  will  not 
be  considered  unless  made  on  Ihe  printed  forma  m.|  - 
plied  and  algoiHl  with  their  actual  eignaturcs.  1'en.ier 
for  each  building  to  be  separate,  and  lorme  will  be 
supplied  for. each. 

Kach  tender  must  be  accompanied  by  an  arvtpird 
hank  check,  made  pavable  to  the  order  of  ihe  Honor- 
able the  Minister  of  Public  Worka,  niunl  /<•  li-t  per 
rtitl  of  ihe  amount  of  tbe  tender,  which  will  be  for- 
feited if  tlie  party  decline  to  enter  into  a  contract 
When  call-  d  Upon  to  do  so,  or  if  be  fail  to  complete  the 

work  contracted  for.  If  inc.  tender  be  not  accepted, 
Ibe  check  w  ill  b.  returned 

The  Deparlmeiil  d.-ea  not  bind  itself  to  accept  the 
loweat  or  any  tender.    By  order, 

M  A.  GOBKII..S 

riAXM.  SINKS.  KTC. 
Vj    _  lAi  Welland  Canal 

..k  Ittii.wata  A.ai.  CaSais,  I 
OTTAWA,  December  I).  1 
l.lreesed  to  the  undersigned  and 
for  the  Welland  Canal."  will  be 
received  al  this  office  until  the  arrival  of  the  Kaatern 
and  W.^tern  mai.s.  on  Monday.  Ihe  »1lh  day  of 
January  next  ilSHdi.  for  raising  the  walls  of  the 
locks,  weir*,  etc,  and  iucreatli«  the  height  of  tbe 
banks  of  that  pan  of  Ihe  Welland  Canal  betwe"ll 
Port  Dalhouaie  and  1'borold,  and  for  deepening  Ibe 
siiminii-level  between  Tborold  and  Itamey'a  Bend, 
near  Hun, 'mm. ion 
The  works  throughout  will  be  let  in  sections. 
Maps  of  the  several  localities,  together  with  plans 
and  descriptive  apo.'iucatioiia,  can  l>e  seen  at  this 
office  on  and  af ler  >f <mday,  the  11th  day  of  January 
licit  .|K»rj),  where  printed  forme  of  tender  ran  be 


Madison  Ave.;  huildel 
East  Twcutv-third  St. 
220  BnuMlway. 

I'ark  Art.,  »  •  cor.  F.lghty 
brick  tenements,  flat  Ull  roof 


•  ble,  flat 
"I'll. 


li  tiir  luuutar,  una    »s  • 

K.  Clark.  121  Fjaat 

a. 


fo-st'y  brick  i 
.  .lob u  .1.  W 
ibinson  a  Wallace,  i-.ii 
hilucl.  Henry  Kilburu. 

ighth  St..  2  Ave  at'y 
cost.  <4;i.iK«);  osner. 
hty-acveiith  St.;  archl- 


1  C1CH(M»U-I 


[At  Cincinnati,  (>. 


I  Klghiy-acveu 
,  Ltallroadway 


Sealed  prop<is..la  will  be  received  at  the  ..Ih.-c  ol  the 
Board  of  education,  Public  Library  Building  until  t* 
o'clock,  noun,  Mond  »v,  January  IS,  1MM4I,  for  la 
bor  and  inaierlal  required  for  bui  ding  addition  to  the 
Twenty  eighth  District  School-Bul'ding.  Brownest, 
alao,  for  building  new  school  biuae.  twelve  (12.  r.»>ins 
on  Thirteenth  District  colony  lot,  Vine  St.. 


A  like  class  of  Information  relative  to  tbe  worka 
north  of  AlliMiburg  wilt  be  funiished  at  the  resident 
ei.glneer'a  office,  Tboroid;  and  for  worka  aoulh  of  Ah 
laiitnirg,  plana,  apecificailoisa,  etc.,  may  be  aeen  at  the 
real. lent  engineer'e  office.  Welland. 

Contractors  are  requ.-sted  to  bear  iu  mind  that  ten* 
tlera  will  not  be  coualdered  unices  masle  strictly  in 
accordance  with  the  printed  forms,  and,  in  tbe  case  of 
firms,  except  there  are  attached  the  usual  signature*, 
the  nature  of  tlie  occupation  and  place  of  reaidence  of 
each  member  of  tlie  same;  and  further,  an  accepted 
bank  check  for  the  sum  of  two  thouaarid  iloliara  or 
more,  according  to  the  extent  of  the  work  on  the  sec- 
tion, must  accompany  the  reapectlve  lenders,  which 
sum  aliall  be  forfeited  If  tbe  parly  tendering  declines 
entering  into  contract  for  tlie  works,  al  Ihe  ritea 
stated  Iu  the  offer  submitted. 

The  amount  required  iu  each  case  will  be  stated  on 
tbe  form  of  tender. 

The  check  or   ney  thus  sent  Iu  will  be  returned 

lo  Hie  respective  parties  wb  .se  lenders  are  uot  ac- 
cepted. 

This  Department  doe.  not  however.  h;nd  itself  to 
accept  Ihe  low.  at  or  any  under. 
524  By  order,  A.  P.  UKADLEY.  . 
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at  (ho  Post-Offloe  at  Boston  a*  aecund-alaas  matter. 


CONTKNTS. 

SCK MART :  — 

Suit  f or  Commission  by  the  Architect  of  tin*  Stewart  Memorial 
Cathedral, —  A  New  Underground  Railway  Scheme  for  New 
York.  —  Report  of  the  Massachusetts  IJraiiuiKe  Commission. 

—  Filtration  Svstero  recommended.  —  Some  Ubj.-etions  to 
the  Iteeommendations  of  the  Commission.  —  The  Suez  Canal. 

—  Diriding  the  Commission  for  building  London  Tower 
Bridge. —  Death  of  M.  Theodore  Labrouste  IS 

Stkoll*  about  Mkxico.  —  IX  US 

Tub  Scik\ck*  AuxiMiiiT  to  Bcildiso  17 

Tk»  iLUTSTBATIONa:  — 

The  Cincinnati  Museum.— The  Ponte  Vceeluo,  Florence,  Italy. 

—  Altar  and  Kcredoes,  St.  Luke'.  Church,  Brooklyn.  N.  Y  — 
House  at  Gettysburg,  Pa-  Wruught-lroti  tram,  Ypres,  Bel- 
gium lfl 

Close  or  the  "  Ikvkntoiiu:.."  IS 

MlHIL  PaINTINO.—  1  lfl 

Vkjith.atiox  or  1'ritatk  Dwfi.i.ivqs  21 

A  Competition  roK  a  $b,UU0  House  2S 

COMMUNICATION* :  — 

Hoffman  or  Circular  BrickKilns.  —  The  Use  or  Abuse  of  Pub- 
lished Plans.  —  A  Word  for  our  Photo-Caustic  Prima.  —  " Ac- 
cording to  the  true  Intent  and  Meaning."—  Another  Phase  of 

the  Competition  Kvil.   .    .       ...  23 

Noras  amd  Clipfinu*  24 

•JF  SUIT  of  great  interest  to  the  profession  bus  been  beeun 
f\  in  the  United  States  Circuit  Court  in  Now  York,  by  Mr. 
'  Heury  G.  Harrison,  the  architect  of  the  great  Oardeii  City 
Cathedral,  to  recover  from  the  Stewart  estate  compensation  for 
his  services  iu  connection  with  the  cathedra]  and  its  decora- 
tions, nod  the  subsidiary  buildings  belonging  to  it.  The  claim 
is  for  about  ninety-six  thousand  dollars,  the  balance  due  after 
deducting  eighteen  thousand  dollars,  which  has  already  been 
paid,  from  commissions  amounting  to  one  hundred  aud 
eleven  thousaud  dollars,  and  cash  advances  of  three  thousand 
more.  According  to  the  New  York  papers,  the  items  of  Mr. 
Harrison's  account  seem  to  be  fair  euough.  He  charges  live 
per  cent  on  the  cost  of  the  cathedral  building,  which  he  esti- 
mates at  a  million-and-a-half,  not  having  been  allowod,  as  he 
says,  to  know  the  exact  coat.  Ten  per  cent  commission  is 
charged  on  the  cost  of  the  baptistery,  with  the  marble  Moors, 
and  the  elaborately-wrought  bronze  and  wood  fittings ;  aud 
twenty  per  cent  on  the  cost  of  the  Stewart  mausoleum,  the 
bronze  gates,  the  richly-sculptured  marble  altar  and  font,  the 
gas-fixtures,  organ-case,  bishop's  throne,  credence,  pulpit  and 
lectern,  and  a  portion  of  the  stained  glass,  with  heraldic  work. 
The  rest  of  the  bill  is  for  cash  advances  to  pay  for  travelling  ex- 
penses, for  modelling,  for  perspective  and  landscapes,  for  small- 
scale  drawings,  for  drawings  for  the  See  House,  for  other  extra 
drawings,  and  for  the  credence.  There  is  nothing  out  of  the 
usual  course  in  any  of  these  items,  as  reported ;  and  the 
defence  will  be,  it  is  said,  that  Mr.  Harrison,  although  em- 
ployed at  ono  time,  has  not  had  for  several  years  anything 
to  do  with  the  cathedral  work,  and  that  he  has  been  paid  all 
that  was  due  him.  Of  course,  we  know  nothing  of  the  facts 
as  to  how  much  of  the  work  Mr.  Harrison  may  have  done, 
but  if  he  only  did  one-seventh  of  it,  and  some  one  else  the 
remaining  six-sevenths,  it  is  a  little  singular  that  his  name 
should  be  the  one  commonly  connected  with  the  building. 

MR.  ROWLAND  R.  HAZARD,  a  man  of  considerable 
note  in  connection  with  semi-scientific  enterprises,  has 
surpassed  himself  in  the  production  of  a  scheme  for  an 
underground  railway,  which  certainly  seems  to  jiossess  most 
of  the  merits  of  the  systems  hitherto  suggested,  without  the 
defects  of  some  of  them.  The  main  idea  appears  to  have  been 
borrowed  from  that  of  the  original  Broadway  Arcade  Rail- 
road, which  proposed  to  excavate  the  whole  of  the  street,  from 
curb  to  curb,  some  fifteen  feet  deep,  aud  to  replace  it  hv  a 
structure  of  iron  columns  aud  beams,  currying  au  iron  roof, 
upou  which  a  new  street  pavement  was  to  be  placed.  Mr. 
Hazard's  plan,  like  this,  is  to  excavate  the  street  between  the 
curbs,  and  fill  the  excavation  with  a  structure  of  iron  beams 
and  columns ;  but  he  improves  upon  the  Arcade  by  separating 
the  six  parallel  sections  of  which  his  road  consists  l.y  parti- 
tion* of  "  fer-llax,"  which  is  a  sort  of  fibrous  material,  mad* 
with  steel  wire  and  hemp,  woven  together  aud  saturated  with 


linseed  oil.  This  material,  which  deserves  a  better  name,  is  to 
lie  used  for  the  cars,  which  are  to  run  on  the  railway  in  the 
a'cade,  these  being  formed  of  light  steel  frames,  filled  in 
with  the  '•fer-llax"  felt,  which  is  to  be  pressed  into  suitable 
forms.  As  applied  to  Broadway,  where  it  is  intended  to  try 
the  first  experiments,  the  two  exterior  sections  of  the  arcade 
will  be  used  to  contain  gas,  sewer  and  water  pipes,  aud  elec- 
tric wires  ;  and  the  other  four  will  be  occupied  by  tracks,  of 
which  the  two  inner  ones  will  be  used  for  express  trains.  The 
stations  will  be  built  of  "  fer-llax."  aud  bridges  will  be  pro- 
vided at  the  express  stations,  so  that  passengers  can  reach  their 
trains  without  crossing  the  other  trucks.  The  principal  obstacle 
to  carrying  this  clever  scheme  into  execution  would  seem  to 
be  the  fact  that  the  Arcade  Railway  Corporation  already  has 
the  right  to  occupy  Broadway;  hut  as  the  charter  of  the 
Arcade  Company  will  be  forfeited  unless  it  completes  its  lines 
from  the  Battery  to  Forty-second  St  reet  before  the  first  dav 
of  next  July  —  which  it  is  very  unlikely  to  do  —  the  persons 
interested  iu  the  new  project  expect  to  have  the  field  to  them- 
selves after  that  time.  If  the  road  is  built,  it  is  intended  to 
move  the  cars  over  it  by  means  of  electricity.  The  conditions 
for  this  would  be  unusually  favorable,  aud  it  is  believed  that 
trains  could  be  run  without  dilliculty  at  the  rate  of  fifty  miles 
an  hour. 

T1FIIE  Massachusetts  Drainage  Commission,  which  was  ap- 
X  pointed  last  year  to  consider  the  subject  of  the  drainage 
of  the  populous  district  about  Boston,  has  prepared  for 
presentation  to  the  State  Legislature  a  report,  of  which  we 
find  abstracts  in  the  daily  papers.  The  subject  is  one  of  great 
importance  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  suburban  towns  which 
virtually  form  a  part  of  Boston,  and  the  report,  though  open, 
as  we  think,  to  criticism,  is  interesting  and  valuable.  The  first 
criticism  which  we  should  be  disposed  to  make  upon  it  would 
be,  that  the  Commission  seems,  throughout  its  deliberations,  to 
have  been  altogether  too  much  iiiliuenced  by  the  recollection 
of  the  gigantic  scheme  for  a  Metropolitan  system  of  sewers, 
which  was  devised  by  a  similar  hoard  two  or  three  years  ago, 
aud  so  vigorously  pushed  in  the  legislature  that  it  came  near 
being  adopted,  to  the  ruin  of  most  of  the  towns  in  Middlesex 
County.  That  scheme  proposed  the  construction  of  two  enor- 
i  mous  sewers  of  indefinite  length,  running  in  the  valley  of  tho 
!  Charles  River,  one  on  each  side  of  the  river,  which  should 
I  receive  the  drainage  of  all  the  towns  iu  the  valley,  aud  convey 
it  iuto  the  great  sewer  which  already  carries  the  sewage  of  Bos- 
ton out  to  sea.  The  audacity  of  this  plan  seems  to  have 
blinded  not  only  many  members  of  the  Legislature,  but  some, 
even,  of  the  citizens  ond  ollicials  of  the  towns  which  would 
have  been  ruined  by  it,  to  its  preposterous  lack  of  common- 
sense;  and  the  house-owners  of  Middlesex  County  narrowly 
escaped  being  compelled  to  mortgage  their  homes  to  pay  engi- 
neers aDd  contractors  for  building  two  extravagantly  costly 
tunnels  to  carry  out  to  sea  the  flow  from  sewers  which  do  not 
exist  anywhere  on  the  line  of  one  tunnel,  and  only  in  a  small 
portion  of  one  town,  immediately  adjoining  Boston,  on  the 
other,  aud  which,  if  they  did  exist,  could  1ms  provided  with  a 
bettor  outfall  at  a  small  fraction  of  tho  cost  of  tho  huge 
Metropolitan  sewers. 


'LTS  we  nttvc  Ba'»l<  ,ne  present  Drainage  Commission  seems  to 
f\  have  felt  itself  under  obligation  to  treat  this  plan,  which  it 
received  from  its  predecessor,  with  a  consideration  which 
it  does  not  deserve,  aud  all  the  recommendations  which  it  pro- 
poses to  make  to  the  Legislature  are  based  on  the  Metropoli- 
tan scheme,  with,  we  are  glad  to  see,  the  effect  of  making  the 
latter  seem  more  irrational  than  ever.  The  commissioners 
begin  by  describing  tho  four  modes  of  sewage  disposal  now  in 
use,  aud,  after  expressing  the  opinion  that  delivery  into  the 
ocean  is  the  best  of  all  methods,  pronounce  this  to  "be  imprac- 
ticable iu  the  present  case.  The  other  systems,  of  downward 
filtration,  irrigation  and  chemical  precipitaliou  are  uext  con- 
sidered. The  last  is  regarded  as  "  unadvisable  for  adoption  " 
in  Massachusetts;  the  second,  "although  some  excellent 
results  have  been  obtained  at  Pullman,"  is  disposed  of  with 
the  conclusion  that  "the  attempt  to  utilize  sewage  as  a  fertil- 
izer is  not  likely  to  prove  successful  in  this  State  ;  "  and  the 
first,  that  of  downward  filtration,  is  finally  recommended  as 
best  suited  to  the  conditions.  So  far,  we  need  uot  quarrel  with 
the  Commissioners ;  but  the  scheme  which  they  recommend  for 
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applying  the  method  of  disposal  by  llltriition  to  the  towns  in 
tli«  Charles  River  valley  in  such  a  startling  one  that,  if  we 
were  not  aware  of  the  influence  which  the  Metropolitan  project 
must  have  had  upon  their  minds,  we  should  hardly  be  able  to 
regard  it  as  a  serious  proposition.  In  brief,  the  Commission 
advises  that  the  sewage  of  the  whole  Metropolitan  district 
should  Ims  transported  from  eight  to  fonrleen  miles,  under, 
or  over,  two  navigable  river*,  to  the  marshes  of  Saugus,  where 
it  is  to  be  diHtributed  over  the  ground  for  filtration,  and  the 
filtrate  allowed  to  flow  into  Lynn  Harbor,  to  find  its  way  out 
to  sea  as  best  it  can,  along  the  west  shore  of  the  peninsula  of 
NahanU  We  must  confers  that  the  reasoning  whicli  led  to  the  rec- 
ommendation of  this  scheme  is  to  us  incomprehensible.  If  filtra- 
tion is  the  best  way  of  disposing  of  the  sewage  of  small  towns, 
when  they  have  auy  to  dispose  of,  we  cannot  see  why  the 
operation  should  not  be  performed  within  the  limits  of  those 
towns  just  as  well  as  in  Saugus.  If  filter-beds  would  be  offen- 
sive iu  Newton,  they  would  be  a  thousand-fold  more  so  in 
Saugus,  where  the  combined  flow  of  liquid  filth  would  not 
only  be  twenty  or  thirty  times  greater  iu  volume  than  in  any 
one*  of  the  separate  towns  of  the  system,  but  would  reach  the 
ground  iu  an  advanced  state  of  decomposition  ;  and  bu&;e  filter 
In'ds  in  Saugus,  just  southwest  of  the  large  city  of  Lyuu, 
would  give  greater  annoyance  than  could  ever  be  caused  by 
small  ones  in  the  separate  towns,  while  the  difference  in  cost 
between  conveying  the  sewage  to  Saugus  and  treating  it  at 
home  would  bo  many  millions  of  dollars.  It  may  be  said  that 
the  proximity  of  Saugus  to  the  sea  affords  a  better  opportunity 
for  getting  rid  of  thu  filtrate  than  could  be  found  anywhere 
else;  but  here  a  dilemma  presents  itself;  if  the  filtrate  is 
offensive,  the  people  of  Lynn  and  Nahant  ought  not  to  have 
it  poured  into  their  harlior ;  and  if  it  is  not  offensive,  it  can 
just  as  well  1)0  kept  in  the  towns  to  which  it  belongs,  and 
allowed  to  flow  into  the  tidal  rivers  close  at  hand.  In  point 
of  fact,  if  purification  by  downward  filtration  is  properly  car- 
ried on,  the  effluent  liquid  is  not  offensive,  and  may,  with  pro- 
priety.  be  allowed  to  flow  into  any  river,  so  (hat  there  is  not, 
so  far  as  we  can  see,  any  argument  for  transporting  the  Mid- 
dlesex County  Sewage  to  Sau»us  which  cannot  he  urged  with 
still  greater  force  in  favor  of  keeping  it  at  home. 


WHETHER  downward  filtration  or  irrigation  is  the-  best 
mode  of  disposal  depends  on  circumstances,  and,  with 
such  a  quantity  of  putrescent  domestic  and  manufactur- 
ing wastes  as  might  be  accumulated  at  Saugus  if  this  plan  were 
carried  out,  and  sewers  built  in  the  country  towns  to  supple- 
ment it,  it  is  quite  likely  that  the  opinion  of  the  Commission- 
ers' engineer  is  correct ;  but  if  the  matter  were  left  to  the 
individual  towns,  as  it  should  be,  there  is  no  reason  why  either 
system  should  not  be  adopted,  according  to  circumstances.  In 
Chelsea  and  Cambridge,  for  iustance,  where  laud  is  dear,  fil- 
tration mav  lie  the  most  economical  method  of  disposal,  but 
Belmont,  Arlington,  Wnlthain,  Newton,  and  most  of  the  other 
towns  in  the  Metropolitan  district  contain  thousands  of  acres 
of  land,  now  valueless,  which  are  peculiarly  adapted  for  sew- 
age irrigation.  So  far  from  irrigation  being  "unlikely  to 
prove  successful  in  Massachusetts,"  there  are,  we  venture  to 
say,  few  places  in  which  so  many  circumstances  favorable  to 
such  experiments  can  be  found  combined.  The  climate  is  mild 
compared  with  that  of  Pullman,  while  the  vast  tracts  of  worn- 
out  and  deserted  farming  land  which  fill  the  eastern  part  of  the 
Suite  are  exceptionally  adapted  for  converting,  at  small  cost, 
into  productive  territory.  lit  most  of  th«  towns  an  unlimited 
quantity  of  such  ground  can  be  bought  for  less  than  its  early 
possessors  paid  for  clearing  the  stones  and  stumps  off  it,  and 
little  remains  to  do  but  to  apply  sewage  to  it  in  the  simplest 
way.  This  done,  with  proper  skill,  the  result  is  sure.  Some 
of  the  "  tmck  farms  "  near  Boston  pay  more  than  five  hundred 
dollars  annually  per  acre  in  net  profit,  using  ordiuary  fertil- 
izers, and  with  sewage  delivered  continually  on  the  ground,  and 
discreetlv  used,  all  expense  for  other  manures  would  be  saved. 
Moreover,  used  as  it  should  be,  sewage  from  dwelling-houses  is 
quite  equal  to  any  other  fertilizing  application.  Lindley,  the 
greatest  of  horticulturists,  wrote,  fifty  years  ago,  that  the  wastes 
from  human  habitations,  diluted  with  abundance  of  water,  sur- 
passed in  productive  power  all  other  manures,  uatural  or  arti- 
ficial, and  the  testimony  of  other  experts  has  been  almost 
unanimous,  from  that  time  until  now,  iu  confirming  his  opinion. 
A  few  years  ago  the  distinguished  manager  of  an  experimental 
farm  at  Barking,  supplied  with  ordiuary  sewage  from  North 


London,  reported  that  .  "  no  amount  of  ordinary  manure  " 
could,  as  the  sewage  usually  did,  enable  the  farm  to  produce  six 
or  seven  crops  of  grass  in  a  season,  each  weighing  from  six  to 
twelve  tons  to  the  acre ;  while  with  turnips  only  tweuty  or 
twenty-live  tons  to  the  acre  could  be  produced  by  "a  good 
dressing  of  farmyard  manure,"  against  fifty  to  sixty  tons, 
which  was  the  average  product  with  sewage  irrigation  alone. 
This  farm  was  naturally  "  a  poor  gravel,"  like  much  of  the 
Massachusetts  land ;  and  the  experiments  were  carried  out  at 
a  large  scale,  four  or  live  hundred  thousand  tons  of  sewage 
being  used  every  year.  It  is  true  that  most  of  the  sewage 
farms  iu  England,  laid  out  by  engineers  instead  of  farmers,  arid 
flooded  with  enormous  quantities  of  liquid,  have  never  yet 
been  profitable  ;  but  the  wonderful  success  of  Pullman  shows 
how  different  the  result  may  become  when  the  work  is  directed 
by  agricultural  as  well  as  engineering  science;  and  even  if  the 
crops  should  prove  a  dead  loss  every  year,  the  sewage  will  at 
least  have  been  safely  and  inoffensively  disposed  of  at  a  cost  of 
less  than  one-tenth  that  involved  in  sending  it  out  to  sea  by 
such  channels  as  the  Metropolitan  system  contemplates. 

HE  business  of  the  Suez  Canal  has  increased  rapidly 
ithin  the  last  three  years,  and  thu  wideniug  of  the  chan- 
nel, now  iu  progress,  has  been  undertaken  none  too  soou 
to  accommodate  the  immense  traffic  which  passes  through  it. 
In  lHH:i  the  tonnage  was  increased  by  two  hundred  and  sixty- 
nine  thousand,  ami  the  total  for  the  present  year  will  probably 
exceed  nine  million.  This  tonnage  probably  represents  about 
one  ship  per  hour  during  the  daytime  throughout  the  year. 
Hitherto  the  transit  has  been  absolutely  restricted  to  the  day- 
light hours,  on  account  of  the  danger  of  collisions,  but  the 
strain  upon  the  capacity  of  the  canal  has  became  so  great  that 
immense  electric  lamps  have  been  placed  along  the  banks, 
and,  by  a  regulation  which  went  into  operation  on  the  first  of 
last  month,  ships-of-war  and  mail-steamers  are  allowed  to  pass 
at  night  between  Port  Said  and  the  thirtieth  mile-post,  on 
condition  that  they  carry  each  four  electric  lights  of  their  own. 
As  vessels  of  this  class,  besides  their  electric  light*,  are  gener- 
ally furnished  with  the  most  improved  steering  and  locomotive 
apparatus,  there  is  less  danger  in  allowing  them  to  pass  through 
the  canal  at  night  thau  would  be  the  case  with  many  others, 
while,  as  they  comprise  nearly  one-quarter  of  the  whole  ton- 
uage,  and  that  quarter,  moreover,  which  most  needs  to  make 
thu  transit  quickly,  the  new  regulation  will  promote  very 
greatly  the  convenience  of  Count  do  Lcsseps's  great  water-way. 

OOMETHIXG  of  a  novelty  iu  the  way  of  architects'  comrais- 
sions  has  l>eeu  introduced  by  the  Corporation  of  Loudon, 
~  which  has  decided  to  employ  Mr.  Horace  Jones,  tho  City 
Architect,  and  lately  President  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  Brit- 
ish Architects,  and  Mr.  Barry,  a  Civil  Engineer,  to  design  and 
carry  out  the  new  Tower  bridge,  which  has  been  so  long  dis- 
cussed, and  to  pay  Mr.  Jones  one  hundred  aud  fifty  thousaud 
dollars,  which  is  five  per  cent  ou  the  estimated  cost,  for  him  to 
divide  between  himself  aud  Mr.  Barry  as  he  shall  judge  pro- 
per. In  such  cases  hitherto  it  has  becu  the  custom  to  employ 
and  pay  the  architect  ami  engineer  separately,  or  to  put  the 
matter  entirely  iu  the  hands  either  of  an  architect  or  an  engi- 
neer, leaving  him  to  employ  in  consultation  such  persons  of 
other  professions  as  he  wished.  All  these  courses  are  o|>en  to 
some  objection,  aud  the  mutual  understanding  by  which  the 
Corporation  was  cuahled  10  choose  both  its  architect  and  its 
engineer,  aud  to  pay  them  jointly  for  their  services,  seems  to  us 
to  be  creditable  to  all  the  persons  concerned. 

*|JN  architect  whose  name  recalls  the  enthusiasms  of  the  last 
f  \  generation,  M.  Theodore  Labmuste,  died  recently  in  Paris, 
'  at  the  age  of  eighty-six.  Although  a  man  of  less  brilliant 
talent  than  his  famous  brother,  Henri,  who  died  some  thirty 
years  ago,  Theodore  Labrouste  had  completed  a  most  honor- 
able and  jiueee.'sful  career.  In  1827.  when  a  pupil  of  Vaudoyer 
aud  Hippolyte  Lehas,  he  carried  off  the  Grand  Prize,  and  made 
some  remarkably  interesting  studies  of  antiquity  during  his 
residence  at  Rome.  These  brought  him  reputation  and  em- 
ployment, and  on  his  return  to  Paris  he  was  apjtointed  archi- 
tect of  the  College  Saiute-Uurhe,  and  after  the  completion  of 
this  great  work  he  executed  many  others,  public  and  private, 
of  considerable  note.  During  the  latter  part  of  his  life  he  was 
connected,  as  Government  architect,  with  several  important 
buildings,  and  served  as  a  member  of  the  jury  of  the  School  of 
Pine  Arts. 
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STROLLS  ABOUT  MEXICO.1 —  IX. 

KUOM   gUKKK.TAItO  TO  Of  AXAJUATO. 


A  Carmr  of  :h«  Ptu>,  C«l«r<* 


rf  is  it  charming  trip  in  the  Quere'taro  stn 
suburb  of  Hercules.  The  can  take  a 
the  shady  Plazo  Mayor,  out  to  a  clear 


to  the  factory- 
urse  from 
rossed  by 

massive  ohl  stone  bridge*,  and  running  just  at  the  edge  of  the  city. 
Then  the  track  runs  up  the  vallev  of  thin  stream  into  the  Canada, 
through  a  bo*ky  rural  lane,  with,  glimpses  of  the  beautiful  land- 
scape through  the  oftenm**  of  the  bordering  trees,  brown  moun- 
tains and  bijih,  ruddy-faced  cliffs  overlooking  the  fertile  valley  with 
it*  rich  verdure;  isolated  and  massive  buildings,  with  brilliant 
white  walls  gleaming  out  from  the  dark,  embowering  foliage,  and 
slender  cypress  spires  standing  in  grave  groups  around. 

The  way  passes  the  ground*  of  wh.it  looks  like  an  elegant  sub- 
urban villa,  set  far  back  from  the  street,  amidst  beautiful  grounds, 
with  the  legend  "  La  Puristimtt"  inscribed  in  large  letters  on  the 
arch  over  the  gate.  I  learn,  however,  that  it  is  one  of  the  three 
mills  of  the  great  Hercules  Company,  the  stream  falling  so  rapidly 
as  to  produce  a  good  power  here/  and  also  still  farther  down 
towards  the  city, 
as  well  as  for  the 
largest  mill  which 
forms  the  nucleus 
for  the  surround- 
ing village.  This 
place,  which  has 
something  like 
or  eight 


elements  to  fight  against,  which  make  life  a  continual  struggle  for 
the  poor  people  in  our  harsh  climate;  their  wants  are  few,  their  chil- 
dren sport  around  naked  on  their  doorstep*  and  in  the  streets,  and 
their  slender  earnings  probably  go  farther,  after  all,  than  with  our 
better-|«aid  factory  people. 

The  mills,  which  are.  on  a  large  scale,  employing  something  like 
two  thousand  hands,  are  entered  through  a  beautiful  garden,  with 
fountains,  llowers  and  orange  trees,  and  a  marble  statue  of  Hercules 
in  the  centre.  The  establishment  was  founded  nearly  forty  years 
ago,  and  under  the  greatest  dilliculties.  All  the  machinery  was 
brought  from  the  coast  at  Vera  Cruz  in  carts  or  on  mule-back,  some- 
thing like  four  hundred  miles.  There  is  an  enormous  over-shot 
water-wheel  brought  from  Manchester,  England,  in  1848,  and  also  a 
powerful  American  engine  recently  imported,  since  the  days  of  the 
railway,  to  furnish  additional  power.  The  water-supply  is  a  stream 
produced  by  tapping  the  mountain-side,  something  like  a  mile  far- 
ther up  the  valley,  a  tunnel  having  been  driven  about  a  half-mile 
into  the  rock.  The  Mexican  Central  Railway's  track  passes  close 
to  the  mouth  of  the  tunnel. 

It  is  a  pity  that  the  conditions  of  manufacturing  should  be  so  thor- 
oughly artificial  in  a  place  where  nature  does  everything  to  make  it 
a  working-people's  paradise,  in  every  respect  but  the  work.  The 
mills  are  very  profitable,  but  are  only  made  so  by  the  tremendous 
tariff  of  the  country,  which  on  cotton  and  woollen  goods  is  protective 
to  the  last  degree.    The  cost  of  manufacturing,  by  spindle,  is  i 


it  is 
has,  in  one  re- 
spect, a  more  ur- 
ban look  than  the 
neighboring  city 
itself :  this  is  due 
to  the  modern  - 
looking  lamp- 
posts, the  place 
being  lit  By  gas 
from  the  factory 
works,  while  the 
city  depeniis  up- 
on petroleum  lan- 
terns. The  pop- 
ulation is  almost 
wholly  composed 
of  lowly  jM'iipte. 
who  live  in  hum- 
ble dwellings,  but 
it  has  a  cheery, 
attractive  aspect, 
quite  in  contrast 
with  the  air  of 
misery  and  squal 
or  which  charac 


our  din-y  Northern  factorv  towns.  With  bright  skies,  mild 
airs  and  beautiful  nature  alwav*  smiling  aljotit,  there  Is  little  to  make 
existence  a  strife  against  hostile  elements ;  therefore  it  is  not  sur- 
prising to  meet  contented  looking  facet,  instead  of  the  sullen,  scowl- 
ing features  not  uncommon  among  the  operative  classes  to  which  we 
have  been  accustomed  at  home.  In  the  place  of  huge  and  gloomy 
Wracks  we  find  the  village  comtiosed  of  little  one-story-cottages, 
sprinkled  terrace-like  over  the  hill-side;  they  are  little  more  than 
huts,  bare  of  furniture,  but  attractive  with  what  may  be  called  the 
instinctive  picturesipieness  of  the  land ;  red-tiled  roofs  cover  them, 
and  llowers  bloom  gaily  about.    The  |>eople  have  few  of  the  hostile 
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thing  enormous;  the  hand-looms  with  which  the  country  abounds, 
and  which  form  the  basis  of  the  real  fabric-manufacturing  industry 
of  Mexico,  could,  as  Mr.  Edward  Atkinson  says,  make  almost  as 
good  a  showing.  At  San  Miguel  de  Allende,  ami  Saltillo  espe- 
cially, the  most  beautiful  zarape*,  or  blankets,  colored  with  soft- 
toned  native  dyes,  are  woven  on  these  hand-looms.  They  make  fas- 
cinating portieres  and  draperies. 

Even  the  labor  of  Hercules,  cheap  though  it  is  when  reckoned  by 
the  daily  wages  paid,  is,  in  reality,  dearer  than  with  us,  for  the  oper- 
atives cannot  do  anything  like  the  amount  of  work  which  ours  can  ; 
therefore  it  is  evident  that  the  prosperity  of  mills  like  these  cannot 
last  many  years ;  the  growing  commercial  intercourse  between  the 
two  countries  will  lead  to  closer  reciprocity  in  commerce  and  event- 
ual free  trade.  Possibly  by  that  time,  however,  the  great  cotton- 
growing  regions  of  Mexico  will  be  better  developed,  giving  cheaper 
raw  material,  while  the  coal  mines  in  the  State  of  Puebla  and  in  the 
north  will  be  made  accessible  by  rail,  giving  cheaper  fuel,  and  labor 
better  trained;  or  manufacturing  may  be  diverted  to 

new  fields  in  the 
f  working-upof 
j.  some  of  the 
fibrous  product* 
with  which  Mex. 
ico  is  rich.  It 
would  be  a  pity 
>*/••  to  see  such  a 
ry?  beautiful  factory 
village  as  Her- 
cules  go  to  ruin, 
as  it  is  a  model 
in  some  rcspscls, 
and  the  possibil- 
ities for  a  happy 
operative  class 
aie  great;  but 
then,  it  is  a  great- 
er pity  to  see  its 
prosperity  based 
upon  making  the 
Mexican  peasant 
pay  several  time* 
as  much  for  hi* 
scantyelothingas 
be  would  have  to 
pay,  were  there 
an  open  market 
in  his  country  for 
the  manufactured 
goods  of  the  Uni- 
ted States. 

The  street-cars 
continue  on 
through  the  love- 
ly landscape  o  f 

the  Canada,  out  to  the  baths  near  the  tunnel,  forming  a  favorite  excur- 
sion for  the  pleasure-loving  Qucrc'tanos.    The  stream  comes  out  of 


the  tnnnel  at  a  high  temperature,  making  excellent  baths.  Outside 
of  the  bath-house  the  water  is  gathered  in  a  jwol,  where  the  poorer 
classes  have  the  privilege  of  free  liathing. 

Leaving  Querctaro  for  the  north,  the  train  pastes  very  near  the 
foot  of  the  Cerro  de  Cam  punas,  and  wc  look  back  upon  the  charm- 
ing city,  with  its  many  domes,  grouped  in  one  of  their  finest  aspects 
for  composition,  light  and  color.  The  recollections  of  the  priest 
who  was  Maximilian's  confessor  have  been  published  since  my  last 
article  was  written.  It  seems  that  the  remarkable  beauty  of  the 
scene  was  strong  enough  to  aptteal  to  the  unfortunate  emperor's 
eye,  even  at  that  tragic  moment,  for  it  is  related  that,  as  he  took  his 
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place  It  the  hill~ide  just  Iwfore  I  lie  firing  of  tlic  fatal  shot,  he  ex- 
claimed, a*  hi-  looked  around  him  :     What  a  beautiful  landscape!" 

The  valley  continues  broad  and  fertile.  The  interesting  city  of 
Celaya  is  about  an  hour  licynnd  Querela™,  and  ihe  only  notable 
|>la<-«  between  is  Apa-co,  which  looks  from  ihe  train  like  an  attract- 
ive, town.  I  remember  it  chiefly  for  ila  handsome  church  tower  — 
of  a  type  common  to  this  region,  from  (itcrctaro  north,  lieing 
Romanesque,  square,  massive  ami  beautifully  proportioned —  anil 
for  a  thicket  of  oleanders  looking  OW  a  wall  not  far  from  the  sta- 
tion; I  have  passed  by  there  in  all  seasons,  ami  the  mass  of  deeply- 
blushing  bloom  was  always  to  be  seen. 

At  Celaya,  the  Mexican  National  Railwav,  which  sometime  is  to 
become  a  rival  international  line,  crosses  the  Mexican  Central  on 
the  way  north.  This  junction  gives  Celaya  considerable  impor- 
tance, hut  it  i*  not  tluit  for  which  we  cure  as  we  draw  in  sight  of  the 
place,  low-lying  in  the  wide  level  of  the  plain;  it  is  for  the  cluster 
of  domes  (lint  at  once  catch  Ihe  eye  as  something  exceptionally 
line,  even  for  Mexican  architecture.  The  city  is  about  a  mile  from 
the  station,  and  as  we  enter  it  the  beautiful  structures  rise  above 
us  in  aerial  grace.  Their  perfect  forms  are  clad  in  glazed  tile  of 
a  greenish  gold,  inlaid  in  various  mosaic  patterns,  not  marked 
enough,  however,  to  break  the  general  tone  or  color.  The  male- 
rial  seems,  in  aspect,  to  embody  the  virtues  of  both  mineral  and 
metal.  As  jhe  domes  glitter  in  the  broad  sunshine,  wc  are  reminded 
of  some  peculiar  kind  of  burnished  bronze,  but  us  we  stand  lo  the 
westward  towards  evening,  and  behold  them  luminous  in  the  sunset 
light  against  the  deep  purple  of  the  eastern  sky,  it  seems  as  if  they 
might  be  blown  of  delicate  Unbar  glass,  through  which  glows  a 
gentle  internal  fire.  These  various  chinches  are  said  to  have  been 
built  by  Tres  Guerras.  a  famous  architect  of  the  last  century. 

A  notable  feature  of  Celaya  are  its  thermal  baths,  supplied  by  an 
artesian  well  something  like  a  thousand  feet  deep,  from  which  Hows 
a  large  volume  of  water  at  an  even  temperature  throughout  the  year, 
just  about  blood  heat,  so  that  a  bather  may  remain  in  the  water  for 
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houri  without  chill  or  lassitude.  A  more  delicious  bath  I  have 
never  taken,  and  it  is  worth  one's  while  to  stop  over  here  just  for 
this  luxury.  The  establishment  is  Jicrfcetly  appointed,  also.  There 
are  various  bath-rooms,  with  masonry  tanks  al>out  five  feet  by  ten 
with  a  four-foot-depth  of  the  most  limpid  water  constantly  running. 
Each  bather  is  furnished  with  a  large  bath -towel  and  a  sheet, 
sweetly  laundered,  a  bright  brass  tray  with  soap,  brush  and  comb, 
and  a  vial  of  toilet  oil,  all  scrupulously  neat.  There  is  also  a  large 
swimming-tank  in  a  lofty,  hall-like  room,  with  a  small  lank  adjoin- 
ing for  bathers  to  soap  and  scrub  themselves  in,  that  they  may  not 
perturb  the  crystal  clearness  of  the  water  in  the  basin.  The  walls 
of  this  room  are  frescoed  with  two  panoramic  views,  which  are  evi- 
dently the  pride  of  the  proprietor's  heart.  They  are  supposed  to 
lie  typical  Mexican  and  American  scenes,  and  the  proprietor  cher- 
ishes the  fond  delusion  that  the  latter  is  Niagara,  but  I  si  hi  say 

that  it  must  have  lieen  copied  from  some  ancient  lithograph  of  the 
Genesee  Falls  at  Rochester. 

The  Mexicans,  so  far  as  I  have  observed,  surpass  us  Americans  in 
hoililv  cleanliness.  Here,  in  the  comparatively  obscure  city  of  Ce- 
laya was  not  only  this  bath,  such  as  could  hardly  be  found  even  in 
one  of  our  greatest  centers,  but  there  were  also  two  other  large  bath- 
ing-establishments. In  some  Western  cities  of  the  size,  if  a  stranger 
should  ask  for  a  bath,  lie  might  tss  in  danger  of  being  mobbed  anil 
driven  out  of  town  for  a  «  dude  I  "  I  have  been  in  few  Mexican  cities 
of  any  pretension  whatever,  where  a  first-class  bathing-establishment 
was  not  an  old  institution.  It  is  one  of  the  pleasant  features  of  travel 
in  the  country  that,  at  the  end  of  a  day's  dusty  journey  one  may  en- 
joy the  delight  of  a  refreshing  plunge.  The  number  of  Mexican 
cities  with  warm  or  hot  springs. either  within  their  limits  or  in  the 
immediate  neighborhood  issomeihing  phcuomenal.  One  is  almost 
brought  to  the  conclusion,  either  that  the  country  is  pretty  thoroughly 
sprinkled  with  these  convenient  gifts  of  nature,  or  that  the  location 
of  the  cities  depends  upon  the  fact  of  the  existence  of  ayuat  calicntes  I 
near  by. 


At  the  railway  station  in  Celaya  Acre  is,  at  the  arrival  of  every 
train,  a  clamor  of  vendors  who  drive  a  lively  trade  with  the  passen- 
gers in  the  famous  dulcr.i,  conserves  of  the  place  :  Ifrhf  guemmla  and 
Uehe  enrina'h  con  almentlrnx — burnt  milk,  and  milk  flavored  with 
wine  and  almonds.  The  milk  is  condensed  to  a  pasty  consistency 
and  highly  sweetened,  and  put  up  in  little  round  wooden  boxes. 
Other  admirable  local  sweets  are  marmalades  and  pastes  of  guuva, 
orange,  ipiince,  pine-apple,  fig  and  chirimoya. 

At  nearly  every  prominent  railway  station  the  peculiar  local  prod- 
ucts are  offered  for  sale.  At  Salamanca,  not  far  beyond,  h-ather 
goods,  particularly  riding-gloves,  are  a  specialty  ami  very  cheap. 
This  is  one  of  the  lowest  parts  of  the  railway  lines  on  the  Central 
Table-land,  and  the  kindly  temperature  is  indicated  in  the  scanty 
clothing  of  the  peasants  and  the  light  structure  of  (heir  humble  huts, 
some  of  which  stand  near  the  track. 

At  Irapuato,  we  enjoy  the  luxury  of  perennial  strawberries,  for 
everv  day  in  the  vear  the  fruit  is  offered  for  sale  at  the  station,  and 
it  is  large  and  deliciouslv  sweet.  Silao,  the  next  important  station, 
is  the  point  of  departure  for  the  great  mining  centre  of  Guanajuato, 
the  capital  of  the  richest  and  most  |>opulous  State  in  the  Mexican 
republic.  Guanajuato,  being  off  the  main  line  ami  at  the  end  of  a 
short  branch  railway,  is  often  neglected  by  tourists.  They  Utile 
dream  that  they  miss  seeing  one  of  the  most  picturesque  cities  in  the 
world.  It  lies  embraced  in  the  heart  of  a  rugged  mountain  ran«_'e, 
from  which  a  billion  dollars  have  already  been  taken,  and  the  city 
still  sends  out  over  five  million  dollars  in  silver  and  gold,  though 
mostly  the  former,  every  yvnr.  The  hills  are  burrowed  and  honey- 
combed through  and  through;  many  thousands  of  laborers,  like  hu- 
man ants,  have  borne  out  of  the  mines  thousands  of  ions  of  ore  on 
their  backs,  and  the  refuse  rock  lies  around  the  moulhs  of  the  shafts: 
and  UN) Bell  in  great  mounds  which,  in  a  Hat  country,  would  them- 
selves make  respectable  mountains.  The  city,  wilh  something  like 
80,000  inhabitants,  lies  in  the  valley  depths,  and  spreading  over  llio 
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slopes  wilh  not  an  even  street,  and  very  few  that  are  passable  for  car- 
riages. The  most  of  the  streets  are  mere  rambling  lanes,  in  some  of 
which  one  can  stand  in  the  middle  and  touch  the  walls  on  either 
hand.  Rome  ascend  in  steps,  some  arc  carried  over  others  on  bridges, 
ami  some  tunnel  their  way  under  buildings  to  their  objective  points, 
with  many  prominent  public  buildings,  and  a  general  construction 
agreeing  with  the  streets  and  peculiar  contour  of  the  city  in  irregu- 
larity. It  need  hardly  be  said  that  it  is  a  fascinating  place  for  artists, 
affording  subjects  for  pictures  at  every  turn. 

The  mining  works  have  nothing  of  the  ugly  prosaic  character  usu- 
al I  v  typical  of  modern  industry.  The  buildings  are  massive  and  cas- 
tellated ;  calculated  to  offer  effective  resistance  to  a  mob  or  insurrec- 
tion. The  mines  are  mostly  at  prominent  points  off  on  the  surround- 
ing mountain  slopes,  and  are  marked  by  large  village*  huddling 
around  castle-like  structures  and  imposing  churches,  whose  domes 
crown  the  whole  composition  as  the  Rostnn  State -House  presides) 
over  Heacon  Hill.  The  environment  of  Guanajuato  looks  a*  if  the 
citv  were  dominated  by  a  syndicate  of  feudal  barons  in  their  strong- 
holds. 

There  is  a  handsome  building-stone  much  used  in  the  place,  fine- 
grained, and  of  stratified  shades  of  delicately  varying  gra\ish-grecn. 
The  new  theatre  is  built  of  it.  It  is  still  unfinished,  and  stand* 
roofless  on  one  side  of  a  charming  little  plaza,  which  is  occupied 
with  orange  trees  and  a  grass  plot,  with  a  bronze  statuette  of  St. 
George  and  the  Dragon.  1  would  not  approve  of  ending  statuettes 
on  public  grounds  as  a  general  thing,  but  the  pretty  pla*a  was  so 
diminutive  — squeezed,  as  it  were,  wilh  its  bits  of  decoration,  into 
about  the  only  level  chink  where  it  could  find  place,  that  the  statu- 
ille  seemed  quite  in  keeping  with  its  surroundings,  and  the  great 
theatre  was  far  enough  away  not  to  oppress  it.  So  I  could  not  find 
the  heart  lo  ransack  my  brain  for  lesthctic  motives  why  it  should 
not  be  there.  The  facade  of  the  theatre  is  nearly  enough  finished 
to  show  the  beauty  of  its  Renaissance  design,  which  includes  a  mag- 
nificent portico,  w'ilh  a  forest  of  columns  that,  as  yet,  support  noth- 
ing. 
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Tlie  only  pleasure-drive  in  Us?  city  is  out  to  the  pretax,  or  reser- 
voirs, upon  which  the  city  depends  for  its  water  supply,  A  steep 
ami  narrow  valley  is  dararued  up  at  intervals,  forming  a  step-like 
succession  of  reservoirs  which,  at  the  enil  of  the  dry  season,  are 
emptied  down  almost  to  the  last  drop.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
rainy  season  they  draw  off  the  little  water  remaining  over  from  the 
p  year,  or  at  least  make  a  pretense  of  so  doing,  and  this  is  the 
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occasion  for  a  great  local  celebration,  or  ><•.«/<!.  The  rc.ervi.irs  are 
bordered  by  the  villas  of  wealthy  citizens,  facing  a  handsome  drive- 
way aad  promenade. 

A  scarcity  of  water  is  the  great  evil  of  Guanajuato.  The  supply 
la  treasured  almost  like  gold,  and  the  precious  liquid  is  doled  out 
at  the  public  fountains  under  the  strictest  rules.  The  uneven  char- 
acter of  the  ground  ami  the  steep  decline*,  are  favorable  to  a  good 
system  of  drainage,  but  there  is,  at  certain  seasons,  not  water  enough 
to  carrv  off  the  sewage.  The  city  abounds  with  evil  smells  toward 
tl.e  end  of  the  dry  season,  and  the  mortality  is  then  something  fright-  | 
ful.  The  figures" show  it  to  reach  the  character  of  a  pestilence.  At  ', 
the  theatre,  one  evening,  I  was  struck  with  the  large  proportion  of 
the  audience  clad  in  mourning,  and,  remarking  thereon,  was  told 
that  it  was  on  account  of  the  loss  of  so  many  of  the  people  through 
fevers  brought  on  by  this  cause.  An  American  engineer,  Mr.  Blake, 
formerlv  engaged  on  the  Providence  water-works  and  other  New 
England  undertakings,  has  devised  what  is  called  by  good  judges  an 
excellent  plan  for  an  improved  water-supply  and  thorough  system  of 
sewerage  for  Guanajuato.  It  is  to  be  ho|M'd  it  will  be  adopted,  for 
Guanajuato  might  be  made  one  of  the  healthiest  cities  on  the  conti- 
nent, all  other  conditions  being  favorable.  Its  climate  is  soft  and 
balmv.  In  this  it  is  unlike  most  other  mining  cities  in  Mexico,  which 
are  situated  high  up  among  the  mountains,  where  the  temperature  is 
liable  to  extreme  changes,  making  a  climate  comparatively  harsh  for 
a  latitude  so  southerly.  Svlvkstbk  Baxtkr. 


THE  SCIENCES  AUXILIARY  TO  BUILDING.1 

fO  one  needs  to  be  told  that  whatever  a 
German  does  is  likely  to  be  done  well ; 
and  still  less  is  it  necessary  to  remind 
professional  architects  and  engineers  that  the 
German  schools  of  building,  partly,  perhaps, 
through  the  custom  which  prevails  in  them 
of  teaching  the  art  of  construction  to  arch- 
itects and  engineers  together,  and  in  the  same 
way,  are  the  best  in  the  world  ;  so  that  one 
might  safely  predict-  that  a  hook  upon  build- 
<■        r   |W  science,  prepared  with  the  thoroughness 

characteristic  of  the  nation,  anil  based  upon 
the  highly-developed  system  of  technology  pur- 
sued at  the  professional  schools,  would  la'  a 
model  of  its  kind.  Those  who  have  had  the 
;  rr^PJJ  advantage  of  usinc  the  admirable  little  "  lh<ul- 

llVflSLJ  »<•*«  Hauhamlhwrh,"  a  veritable  entyclopiedia 
of  all  the  arts  of  building,  will  a-jree  with  us 
that  in  it  all  reasonable  anticipations  of  what 
such  a  work  should  be  are,  so  far  a*  its  dimen- 
sions will  allow,  fulfilled  ;  and  it  is  fatisfactory 
to  find  that  the  success  of  its  modest  volumes 
seems  to  have  been  so  great  as  to  induce  its 
publishers  to  issue  a  revision  of  it,  in  which 
the  one  fault  of  the  original  book  — its  restricted  compass  — has 
been  somewhat  corrected. 


The  scheme  of  the  "  Bauhandhvch,"  or  Building  Hand-Boot,  was  to 
collect,  in  a  series  of  five  volumes,  as  much  as  jiossiblc  of  the  special 
knowledge,  including  what  may  be  called  preliminary  science,  which 
architects  and  engineers,  in  the  course  of  their  education,  are  accus- 
tomed to  gather  laboriously  out  of  a  great  Dumber  of  books,  maps, 
plates  and  other  professional  documents.  In  a  small  wav,  the  evur- 
tu  tie-honored  Gwill  did  much  the  same  thing  for  the  English  archi- 
tects or  the  last  generation,  and  won  their  enduring  gratitude  in  con- 
-e.|uence;  but  Gwilt's  precious  book  is  uot  only  far  less  comprehen- 
sive than  its  German  successor,  hut  is  rapidly-  becoming  too  anti- 
quated for  students' use:  while  its  resources,  in  the  sh.ipe  of  plans 
and  diagrams,  seem  insignificant  in  comparison  with  the  seven  thou- 
s  md  cuts  and  plates  of  the  German  work. 

The  first  two  volumes  of  the  set,  one  of  which  is  now  just  re- 
issued in  its  improved  form,  contain  the  Ilil/ticisAcnthaftrn,  or  Aux- 
ilary  Sciences.  Under  this  term  is  first  gi  en  an  excellent,  chapter 
on  the  "  Administration  of  Building  Operations,"  including  various 
tables  of  weights,  measures  and  foreign  money ;  commercial  marks 
and  trade  customs  relating  to  the  manufacture  and  distribution  of 
nearlv  all  sorts  of  building  materials ;  conventional  systems  of  topo- 
graphical, architectural  and  engineering  drawings ;  the  estimation  of 
quantities  and  price*,  together  with  that  of  dilapidations  and  pro- 
spective values;  architects'  and  engineers'  fees,  and  rules  governing 
competitions  in  various  countries ;  the  laws  and  customs  relating  to 
contracts,  with  details  of  agreements  and  specifications  for  various 
trades;  and  the  rules  of  the  official  building  service  of  the  German 
Government.  Next  to  this  comes  a  chapter  on  building-laws  and 
police  regulations;  and  then  follows  the  theoretical  part  of  the  hook, 
including  chapters  on  Projections  ami  Perspective,  Arithmetic,  Alge- 
bra, Plane  and  Spherical  Trigonometry,  Differential  and  Integral 
Calculus,  Plane  and  Solid  Analytical  Geometry;  the  Thcorv  of 
Probabilities,  Mechanics  of  Rigid  Bodies,  Strength  of  Materials, 
Elasticity  and  Torsion,  the  Statics  of  Construction,  including 
bridges  as  well  as  buildings,  and  the  Mechanics  of  Liquids  and 
Gases,  with  Hydrometry,  and  the  thcorv-  of  Heating  and  Ventilation, 
Acoustics,  Electricity  and  Magnetism,  Practical  Optics  and  Photog- 
raphy, and  Meteorology.  The  second  volume,  completing  the  Aux- 
iliary Science  division  of  the  work,  which  has  not  yet  appeared  in 
its  enlarged  form,  is  devoted  to  the  elements  of  chemistry,  with  the 
general  technology  of  combustion  and  fuels,  of  gas  production  and 
distribution,  of  the  manufacture  of  brick,  tcrra-cotta,  porcelain  anil 
glass,  the  chemistry  of  mortars  and  cements,  the  working  of  metals, 
wood  and  stone,  and  tlie  properties  and  construction  of  various 
machines  and  parts  of  machines,  with  a  treatise  on  telegraphy,  elec- 
tric lightit  g,  and  the  electric  transmission  of  power. 

The  two  succeeding  volumes  of  the  set  are  devoted  to  architec- 
tural construction,  and  will  contain,  we  suppose,  substantially  the 
same  matter  as  tlie  corresponding  volumes  of  the  "  /J/iuAnw/iurA," 
although  in  a  less  rigidly  condensed  shape,  and  with  due  note  ot  the 
improvements  in  the  arts  of  building  which  have  been  made  within 
the  fifteen  years  which  have  elapsed  since  the  "  Bauhandliuck  "  was 
first  issued.  If  this  idea  of  ours  is  correct,  we  shall  find  the  first  of 
the  two  architects'  volumes  devoted  to  brickwork  and  masonry, 
carpentry,  cast  and  wrought  ironwork,  roofing,  painting,  glazing, 
decoration,  plumbing,  lighting,  heating  and  ventilation;  while  the 
second,  the  fourth  of  the  complete  set,  will  contain  plans  and 
information  in  regard  to  city,  country  and  farm-houses,  churches, 
court-houses  and  schools,  military  buildings,  hospitals  and  asylums, 
prisons,  oflicial  buildings,  museums  libraries,  theatres,  concert-halls, 
panoramas,  assembly-rooms,  hotels,  bath-houses,  banks  and  exchange- 
rooms,  warehouses,  markets,  abattoirs,  and  greeiihouscs.  The  last 
of  the  five  volumes  is  particularly  for  engineers'  use,  and  treats  of 
hydraulic  work,  bridges  roads  and  railways,  metal  working,  build- 
ing machinery,  and  the  prevention  and  extinguishing  of  fires. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  range  of  subjects  taken  up  in  these  five 
volumes  is  very  extensive,  and  some  of  them,  in  the  original  work, 
are.  as  we  can  testify  from  our  own  acquaintance  with  it,  treated 
with  too  much  conciseness ;  but  the  increased  size  of  the  new  edi- 
tion allows  space  enough  for  a  fuller  consideration  of  these  matters, 
and,  judging  from  the  example  of  the  first  volume  of  the  new  set,  the 
additional  space  will  be  wisely  used.  Although  the  volume  is  only 
of  a  convenient  octavo  size,  it  offers  a  pretty  full  treatise  on  each  of 
the  subjects  contained  iu  it,  that  on  the  Mechanics  of  Building  being 
particularly  modern  and  interesting ;  and  although  it  is  necessary 
for  this  purpose  to  use  small  type,  with  a  good  many  abbreviations, 
and  to  print  the  twelve  hundred  and  odd  pages  on  thin  paper,  the 
paper  is  made  so  opsone  that  there  is  not  the  slightest  annoyance 
from  the  showing  of  the  reverse  of  the  sheets  through  on  the  face,  as 
is  so  commonly  the  case  with  cheap  German  books;  and  the  drawing 
ami  engraving  of  the  diagrams,  the  cutting  of  the  type,  and  the 
printing  of  the  whole,  are  so  absolutely  perfect  that  the  book  can  be 
rend  and  studied  with  greater  comfort  than  many  others,  which  do 
not  contain  one-quarter  so  much  matter  in  the  same  compass.  Most 
of  our  readers  who  understand  German  probably  know  something 
of  the  "  lUiu'iandbwh."  so  we  need  only  say  to  them  that  the  new 
issue,  the  "  Handhurh  dtr  Httulundt,"  bids 'fair  to  be  far  belter  and 
useful  even  than  the  work  which  it  is  intended  to  supersede. 


"'Ha'ftwrvriaflni  no-  lin»)r*»>lf."  C«trr  MilriHuPff  row  »nr-Ama«i"T»>  rfrr 
*n*\.,.,U,„»  Kintlar>«nl  b-nrUi'tl.  r»H  </<•«  HtrnntyUrn  *rr  /*.»/«.-Ar«i  tlau- 
eifu»«  «t>H  ,ttt  IkutM'tiru  HaHkn'milTi,  II«Mng  tl»>  first  |s»rt  of  »  new  form  of 
Ikr  '/>mf«r»'»  lUMiaHillmrt,:'  Vol.  I.  lllu.tr»o-.l  Willi  ahuul  I, I'm  wikkIcuIS, 
and  4  colored  plana.    Berlin:   Erneal  T iH-enc.    ltssS.   frtie,  M  marks. 


Those  who  do  not  read  German  we  should  advise,  as  soon  as  the  sec- 
ond and  third  volumes  appear,  containing  plans  and  diagrams  of 
buildings  and  building  work  of  nil  sorts,  to  possess  themselves  at  once 
of  these,  which  may  be  had  separately,  and  will  be  not  much  less 
useful  to  them  than  if  they  fully  understood  the  text;  and  to  all 
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wlio  propose  to  purchase  any  of  the  volume*,  we  will  drop  the  hint 
that  electrotype  plates  wear  down  in  time,  and  that,  if  they  wish  for 
the  cleare»t' possible  impressions  of  both  text  and  plate^  they  will 
do  well  to  secure  early  copies. 


[Contributor*  are  requested  to  lend  trith  their  drawing*  full  and 
adequate  description*  of  the  buildings,  including  a  statement  of  east.'} 

THE  CINCINNATI  MUSEUM,  MB.  .IAMKS  W.  MCLAUOHl.tN,  ARCHI- 


IN  September,  1880,  Mr.  Charles  W.  Went  (since  deceased)  offered 
$150,000  fur  the  purpose  of  erecting  a  museum  in  Cincinnati,  pro- 
vided his  fellow-citizens  would  contribute  an  etpial  sutn ;  the  total 
amount  subscribed  was  $316,000,  which  will  cover  the  cost  of  con- 
struction of  the  portion  now  Hearing  completion,  as  shown  in  dark 
lines  on  the  ground-plan  and  entire  in  the  perspective.  Mr.  West 
also  gave  one  hundred  and  fifty  bonds  of  $1,000  each  as  an  endow- 
ment fund,  which  produces  an  annual  income  of  *  10,5(>0.  Th»  city 
ceded  to  tile  Museum  Association  a  very  commanding  tile  of  twenty 
acres  in  Eden  Park,  the  surface  of  the  ground  being  350  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  Ohio  Kiver,  and  the  construction  of  the  building 
was  begun  in  September,  1882.  The  walls  are  of  local  blue  lime- 
stone, with  cornice-,  arches,  etc.,  of  syenitio  Missouri  granite.  The 
columns  at  the  entrance  are  of  jwlishcd  granite,  from  the  Bay  of 
Fundy.  The  roof  is  covered  with  red  Akron  pantiles,  bedded  in 
cement,  on  hollow  fire-clay  slabs  set  between  the  iron  T- beams.  The 
entrance  hall,  51  feet  by  58  feet,  which  is  the  most  striking  feature  of 
the  interior,  is  lined  with  Bedford.  Ind.,  stone,  the  columns  surround- 
ing the  upper  galleries  of  this  hall  ami  the  lintels  above  them  being 
of  polished  dark  Quincv  granite.  The  grand  staircase  is  of  stone, 
with  polished  Knoxville  marble  fool -rails,  newel  -  posts,  etc.  The 
construction  of  the  building  is  fire-proof  throughout,  hollow-tile 
arches  and  iron  beams  being  used,  and  the  outside  walls  lined  on 
the  interior  with  hollow  •  partition  blocks.  The  base  and  wain- 
scoting of  rooms,  where  not  of  marble,  are  of  Keene's  cement.  The 
picture-galleries  on  the  seeond  lloor  are  spacious,  and  lighted  from 
above.  During  the  winter  the  collection  will  be  moved  into  the 
new  building  and  arranged  for  the  formal  opening  to  the  public  in 
the  spring  of  1886- 

Mr.  David  Sinton  has  lately  given  $75,000  for  the  construction 
of  an  art-school  on  the  grounds  of  the  museum,  and  $20,000  more 
will  be  available  fur  the  same  purpose  from  the  estate  of  Keulieu  K. 
Springer,  deceased.  The  erection  of  this  building  will  commence  in 
the  coming  spring.  The  will  of  (he  late  Joseph  Longworih  con- 
veyed ground-rents  to  the  museum  trustees  valued  at  $371,631,  the 
annual  income  from  which,  about  $15,000,  is  to  be  devoted  to  the 
support  of  the  art-schooL 

Til  It  I'OXTB  VKCCIUO,  FLORENCE,  ITALY. 

Thr  Ponte  Vecchio  is  said  to  have  existed  as  early  as  the  time  of 
the  Komaus,  though  of  the  first  structure  no  traces  now  remain.  In 
1080  a  new  bridge  was  constructed  of  wood.  After  being  swept  away 
by  a  Hood  in  1177,  it  was  rebuilt  in  stone,  to  be  again  destroyed  in  1333, 
being  finally  restored  in  its  present  plan  by  the  painter  and  architect, 


Taddeo  Gaddi.     During  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centurv  the 
of  Florence  had  their  shops  on  the  bridge,  but  the  Grand 


Duke  Cosi.no  I  dismissed  them,  establishing  the  goldsmiths  in  their 

and  several  of  the  Renaissance 


•r 

Cellini,  Ghibcrli  and  several  of  the  Renaissance 
artists  worked  here,  and  the  shops  are  still  devoted  to  the  same  pur- 
jk>«,  both  sides  of  the  bridge  being  lined  with  small  jewelers'  estab- 
lishments —  a  Florentine  Palais  Royal  in  miniature.  The  bridge  is 
adorned  with  the  coats-of-arms  of  the  various  Guilds  which  contrib- 
uted to  its  repair,  and  bears  an  inscription  commemorating  a  Hood 
of  the  Arno.  Vasari  made  use  of  the  shops  on  the  eastern  side  as 
a  support  for  the  gallery  which  he  built  connecting  the  Palazzo  Pitt" 
with  the  Uliizi.  The  gallery  is  still  a  means  of  communication, 
being  at  present  filled  with  a  fine  collection  of  old  engravings  and 
prints,  ami  a  large  number  of  portraits  of  members  of  the  Medici 
family.  The  view  shown  in  the  photo-print  is  taken  from  the  upper 
windows  of  the  Gallery  of  the  Uffisi 

ALTAR  AND  RF.RF.OOS,  -HT.  LUKE*!!  CHURCH,  BROOKLYN,  N.  Y.  MR. 
FKKUKRICK  C.  WITHERS,  ABCHITECT,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 

This  Altar  and  Reredos  were  erected  by  a  parishioner  of  St- 
Luke's  Church,  Brooklyn,  at  the  time  the  chancel  was  extended,  at 
his  expense,  bv  the  erection  of  a  sncnirium  in  the  form  of  a 


gonal  apse.    The  altar  is  of  white  Vermont  marble,  seven  feet 
"  '  i  •  bas-reli< 


ilief  of  the  Last  Supper  in  the  centre,  muddled  after 
the  picture  by  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  with  figures  of  kneeling  angels 
at  the  corners.  The  reredos  is  of  Caen  stone,  nine  feet  in  width 
and  tell  feet  high  to  apex  of  centre,  and  contains  the  subject  of 
the  Crucifixion  in  high  relief,  with  the  figures  of  SS.  John  and 
Mary,  standing  by  the  cross.  In  the  niches  on  either  side  are  statu- 
ettes of  SS.  Peter  and  Paul,  and  angels  playing  on  musical  instru- 
ments crown  the  four  shafts.    The  steps  and  risers  are  of  polished 


marble,  the  floor  is  laid  with  encaustic  tiles,  and  the  five  windows  in 
the  apse  are  tilled  with  full-length  figures,  in  stained  glass,  of  our 
Lord  and  the  four  Evangelists,  made  by  lleaton,  Butler  and  Baynr, 
of  London. 

HOUSE  AT  OKTTYSBCRO,    PA.     MR.  .1.  A.  bEMPWOLF,  ARCHITECT, 

YORK,  PA. 

Tilts  house  has  Wen  built  for  the  official  residence  of  one  of  the 
professors  in  the  Lutheran  Theological  Seminary.  It  stands  on  the 
famous  Seminary  Kiilge,  about  a  mile  west  of  the  town,  and  com- 
mand* from  the  tower  or  lookout  a  complete  panorama  of  the  battle- 
field. It  is  of  frame  construction,  on  a  foundation  of  granite  dug 
from  its  own  site.    The  total  cost  has  been  about  $8,000. 

WROl  (iHT-IHON  CBASE  FOR  A  FONT-COVER  IN  TilK  CHURCH  OF 
BT.  MARTIN,  YPRKJV.  BELU1UM. 

This  .ketch  is  reproduced  from  the  "Architectural  Association'* 
Sketch-Book." 


CLOSE  OF  TFIE  "INVENTORIES." 
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HE  International  Inventions 
Exhibition  at  South  Ken- 
sington was  kept  open  un- 
til the  9th  of  November,  the 
Prince  of  Wales's  birthday  ;  but 
notwithstanding  the  slightly  in- 
creased duration,  there  were  not 
so  many  visitors  as  to  "  the 
healtheries."  Last  year  the 
number  of  persons  who  entered 
the  building  exceeded  four  mil- 
lions—or  say,  the  population  of 
London,  while  this  year  the 
number  has  not  tpiltc  reached 
four  millions,  the  exact  figure 
being  3,700,581.  The  reason  of 
thrs  falling  off  is  attributed 
mainly  to  the  cold  and  rainy 
succession  of  wet  Wednesdays — the  select  day, 


summer, 

whereas  the  autumn  of  last  year  was  uncommonly  hot  and  fine, 
Moreover,  the  "  Inventories"  did  not  appeal  so  strongly  to  the  popu- 
lar interest,  and  especially  the  feminine  contingent,  as  did  the  many 
food  and  other  processes  of  last  year. 

What  may  l>e  called  the  extraneous  attractions  were  certainly  not 
diminished.'  Did  not  Eduard  Strauss  bring  over  his  famous  orches- 
tra, and  the  King  of  Siam's  band  play  their  peculiar,  but  not  un pleas- 
ing melodies  of  a  decidedly  Oriental  character  ?  Were  there  not 
real  live  Welsh  women  in  high-crowned  hats  to  illustrate  the  tedious 
process  of  hand-knitting,  ami  set  off  the  more  rapid  execution  of  the 
machine  ?  Could  not  one  ride  for  a  penny  "  there  ami  back  again  " 
on  Ilolroyd  Smith's  electric-car,  or  the  Mckarski  improved  air-car? 
Then  the  Ixmdon  Water-Examiner,  Col.  Sir  Francis  Bolton,  sur- 
passed his  former  efforts  with  the  illuminated  fountains,  the  dancing 
foam  being  often  lighted  up  with  one  color  in  the  middle,  ami  a  dif- 
ferent one  projected  onto  the  outside,  thus  producing  ever-varying 
and  always  beautiful  effects.  The  grounds  were  lighted  by  myriads 
of  incandescent  lamps,  marking  out  the  main  lines  of  the  buildings, 
edging  the  flower-beds  and  variegating  the  trees.  No  great  stretch 
of  the  imagination  was  needed  to  fancy  one's  self  in  Fairyland,  or 
taking  |sart  in  some  of  the  Arabian  Night-*  Entertainments,  when, 
after  the  military  tattoo  had  been  beaten,  the  signal  was  given  by  a 
clarion,  and  the  inany-hued  lamps  burst  gradually  into  light.  So  judi- 
ciously was  the  electric  installatinn  arranged  by  the  Siemens  firm 
that  the  wire*  were  carefully  kept  out  of  sight,  being  concealed  by 
battens  into  which  the  lamps  were  inserted. 

Architecture  and  Engineering  Construction  were  represented  by 
Group  III  ;  but  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  latter  found  more  ample 
exemplification  than  the  former,  possibly  on  account  of  architecture, 
with  the  "  sanitary  "  and  "  unsanitary  houses  "  having  entered  largely 
into  the  Health  Exhibition  of  last  year.  Still  there  were  new  materials 
and  methods  of  building,  some  of  which  will  he  referred  to  below,  con- 
■d  in  the  northern  iiortion  of  the  south  gallery.  Among  the 
tools  of  Group  X,  those  for  wood-working  nnd  emery-grind- 
ing in  the  west  gallery  showed  the  greatest  advance.  Lathes  and 
wood-working  machines  were  shown  in  the  American  Court,  situated 
in  the  west  central  galleries,  together  with  Waltham  watch  making 
machines  at  work,  LMany's  multiplex  telegraphy,  Cameron's  atrial 
ship,  the  Dcnnison  Manufacturing  Company's  tag  and  label  ma- 
chinery, the  Troy  Laundry  Co.'s  appliances,  a  grocer's  automatic 
weighing  and  parcel-tilling  machine,  a  self  lathering  shaving-brush, 
and  a  boot-finishing  machine. 

Wall-decorations,  fioor-coverings  and  furniture  were  included  in 
Group  XXII,  in  which  Buckingham  &  Sons  of  Brussels  made  an 
effective  show  with  carved-oak  furniture  in  the  Flemish  stjle  and 
dinantlrries  or  brass  re/mwui  work,  so-called  from  having  first  been 
made  in  the  town  of  Duiant  on  the  Meuse.  It  is  in  this  group  thai 
were  included  the  handsome  furniture  and  decoration,  by  the  firm  of 
Gillons,  for  the  Prince  of  Wales's  pavilion. 
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This  building,  put  up  by  Humphreys,  the  contractor  of  the  Exhi- 
bition buildings  generally,  hut  in--  served  (or  the  "  fisheries,"  "  bcaltli- 
eries  "  and  inventories,'1'  is  destined  to  serve  as  the  Durbar  hall  in 
the  '-colonics"  of  next  year,  in  the  West  Quadrant,  Maw  &  Co.  ex- 
emplified a  new  and  artistic  modification  of  their  world-renowned 
encaustic  tile*,  making  them  into  little  round  medallions  and  various 
other  forms,  for  insertion  by  way  of  ornament  into  articles  of  furni- 
ture. A  cabinet  made  of  American  walnut,  enriched  in  this  way, 
produces  an  exceedingly  good  effect. 

Besides  new  inventions  made  since  1862,  the  date  of  the  last  great 
exhibition  in  London,  Music  was  a  jubddiary  subject  for  this  year's 
demonstration.  Thanks  to  several  important  loans,  including  those 
by  the  Queen  and  the  Brussels  Conservatoire,  the  Executive  Council 
were  enabled  to  form  a  remarkably  interesting  collection  of  ancient 
musical  instruments,  including  Stradivariu*  violins,  a  sixteenth-cen- 
tury Kegel  organ.  Queen  Elizabeth's  own  virginal,  a  line  Hitchcock 
spinet,  several  harpsichords,  Kizzio's  guitar,  an  amati  kit,  and  a  man- 
dolin which  belonged  to  Pesnro,  once  doge  of  Venice.  These  rare 
curios  were  housed  iu  throe  typical  rooms,  lined  un  liy  Mr.  Donald- 
soli,  one  in  the  Louis  Seize  style,  another  of  the  Tudor  epoch  with 
fine  Persian  carpet  of  equally  ancient  date,  and  the  third  iu  the  early 
eighteenth-century  style,  with  panelling,  U|ieslry.  mantel  pieces  and 
furniture  of  the  several  periods. 

The  Old  London  Street  has  become  more  realistic  than  ever, 
owing  to  its  year'*  weathering,  and  more  es|iecially  to  the  addition, 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  William  Benuison,  Architect  to  the  Exec- 
utive Council,  of  a  concrete  floor  made  to  represent  the  old  cobble 
paving,  with  open,  central  gutter.  Five  electric  arc-lamps  an-  no 
arranged  as  to  throw  a  Hood  of  moonlight  iuto  the  quaint  comers 
and  narrow  alleys,  while  the  shop*  or  stores  are  lighted  by  incan- 
descent lamps.  These  stores,  re-peopled  with  an  dicers  of  both 
sexes,  clad  iu  costumes  of  the  period,  were  allotted,  so  far  as  pos- 
sible, so  as  to  afford  comparison  between  ancient  and  modern  pro- 
cesses of  manufacture.  Next  door  to  a  confectioners,  where  Ameri- 
can caramels  were  produced  before  the  eyes  of  the  public,  Jones  & 
Willis's  handicraftsmen  turned  out  medheval  ironwork  and  ecclesi- 
astical furniture.  By  the  side  of  Dick  Wellington's  parlor,  Elking- 
ton  &  Co.  made  electro-plated  forks  and  sjtoons;  while  over  the  way 
Mappiu  &  Webb  inserted  the  knife  blades,  forged  iu  the  South 
Promenade,  into  handles  with  a  screw  and  shellac,  so  that  they  are 
"warranted  not  to  come  out."  On  he  up|>er  floor  Salviati's  art- 
glass  adjoined  the  paper-staining  factory,  redolent  with  size,  of 
Scott  &  Cuihberlson.  Feelhaiu  &  Co.  showed  such  characteristic 
old  English  fireplaces,  that  one  was  almost  tempted  to  believe  they 
were  the  genuine  article  instead  of  reproductions.  "  Atte  ye  shoppe 
of  Master  Thomas  John  (iawthorp"  were  to  be  found  artistic  mem- 
orial brasses;  and  at  the  adjoining  emporium  Udlelt  it  Co.'s  hand- 
made clocks  and  carillons.  This  firm  lent  the  two  old  hells  project- 
ing from  the  tower,  reproduced  after  that  of  All  Hallow's,  Staining, 
with  stock*  on  one  side  ami  pillory  on  the  other.  These  famous 
bells  were  first  put  up  in  the  monastery  at  Glastonbury  in  1335; 
but  at  the  suppression  of  religious  house*  during  the  Reformation, 
they  were  secretly  conveyed  to  Wells  Cathedral,  remaining  there 
until  1878,  when  they  were  taken  by  the  linn  in  exchange  for  bells 
of  larger  dimension. 

Dxil'on,  of  Lambeth,  allowed  in  the  north  gallerv  some  fire-clay 
blocks  for  surrounding  stanchions,  to  protect  them  from  the  effects 
of  a  fire,  and  in  the  central  gallery  twelve  artistic  panels  illustrat- 
ing events  in  the  lives  of  William  Caxton,  Benjamin  Franklin, 
J.mcs  Watt,  George  Stephenson,  Kichard  Arkwright,  Michael  Far- 
ady,  and  several  emn  -nt  musicians.  The  water  pavilion  of  last 
rear  was  now  made  the  Austrian  Court,  where  were  exhibited  most 
beautiful  examples  of  Bohemian  and  Viennese  ceramic  ware,  includ- 
ing copies  of  old  masters  on  porcelain  plaques,  and  a  dinner-service 
wade  for  Prince  Kudolph  of  Austria,  with  ivory-white  ground  and 
•lark-blue  and  gold  ornament.  Here,  too,  were  exemplified  the 
munr  adaptations  0f  "  bent  wood  "  to  various  articles  of  furniture. 

Cfark  &  Staurlfield,  civil  engineei »,  sent  models  of  the  hydraulic 
lifts  for  raising  canal-boats  bodily,  that  are  now  being  constructed  at  ; 
Eon  tine  ties,  in  France,  and  La  Loovicre.  in  Belgium.  Powell's  > 
niud-lift  was  shown  in  action,  its  object  being  to  receive  road  slush 
at  the  gutter  level,  and  lower  it  to  the  sewer  for  the  water  to  run 
off,  when  the  residuum  can  be  again  raised  and  removed.  The 
advantage  of  West's  slab  system  of  building  in  concrete  was  practi- 
cally demonstrated,  the  slabs  forming  an  inside  and  outside  facing  to 
receive  the  liquid  concrete,  and  thus  superseding  the  use  of  boards 
or  plates.  A  model  illustrated  Homan's  method  of  fin-proof  con- 
struction, which  consists  in  bedding  rolled  joists  in  concrrte,  thus 
preferring  them  from  attack  by  lire.  He  uses  a  special  concrete, 
which  afTonls  good  hold  for  nails,  so  that  wood  fillets  are  dispensed 
with,  ami  the  Moor  -  boards  are  laid  directly  on  the  concrete,  thus 
leaving  no  air-space.  Charles  Wood's  silicate  cotton,  made  from 
blast-furnace  slag,  was  shown  in  its  many  applications  to  building  as 
a  non-conductor  of  sound  and  heat.  Another  method  of  utilizing 
slag  was  shown  by  L.  Both,  who  makes  it  into  hydraulic  cement.  A 
Paris  firm  sent  various  articles  of  construction  made  of  cement, 
Urengtlmned  by  an  internal  skeleton  of  iron  wire.  Among  the 
many  tiles  exhibited  must  be  mentioned  those  by  Robson  for  a  drip- 
course  in  walls,  thoac  by  Halford,  made  of  glass,  for  insertion  in  cast- 
iron  frames  as  floor-lights,  anil  those  by  Menant,  of  zinc,  with  tubu- 
lar water-tight  joints,  for  roofing.  An  improved  method  of  slating 
roof,  was  shown  by  W.  Middlcton,  who  makes  two  holes  along  a 


horizontal  line  iu  the  middle  of  the  slate,  and  ruts  the  top  of  the 
slate  in  such  a  manner  that  the  pins  clear  it.  Frankcuiteng  claims 
to  render  corrugated-iron  roofs  "  absolutely  "  water-proof  by  a  coat 
of  his  patent  "mastic  aalrictum,"  which  was  represented.  Exempli- 
fications were  given  of  the  many  use*  of  Balmain's  luminous  paint, 
including  that  of  a  portable  lantern,  for  giving  light  in  an  explosive 
atmosphere. 

An  exhibitor,  whose  name  was  not  apparent,  left  out  «  tray  of 
wood  screws,  in  which  the  unscrewed  portion  is  turned  of  a  smaller 
diameter  than  the  outside  of  the  thread,  offering  one  to  whoever 
would  give  his  opinion  on  the  advantage  of  the  improvement.  There 
is  little  doubt  that  the  screw  is  more  easily  inserted,  on  account  of 
the  shank  exerting  less  fricliun  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  will  nut 
hold  so  firmly  as  the  ordinary  screw,  which  is  jammed  tightly  into 
the  timlter.  A  model  waa  shown  of  Quayle's  window-protector,  con- 
sisting of  vertical  bars,  which  rise  with  the  lower  sash  on  its  being 
opened,  unless  purposely  disconnected,  thus  preventing  children  from 
falling  out  or  thieves  from  entering.  In  Robinson's  carriage-win- 
dow sash-stop,  the  window  may  be  put  up  ami  down  without  a  strap, 
and  released  on  merely  touching  a  spring.  Laycock's  patent-blind 
roller  may  he  stopped  in  any  position  going  up  or  down,  ami  will 
remain  there  without  requiring  a  stud  or  button  to  hold  it  at  top  or 
bottom,  the  secret  lieing  that  the  constant-action  spring  is  exactly 
balanced  by  the  bottom  roller,  so  that  the  blind  stava  where  it  is 
placed.  J.  W  P. 


MORAL  PAINTING.  —  I. 


yij HE  glories  of  mural  painting  have  lately  been  eclipsed  bv  the 
•  I  •  predominating  popularity  of  its  younger  sister,  the  easel  pic- 
ture. The  eclipse  has  not  been  total,  and,  given  the  pmper 
impetus,  its  sun  may  yet  shine  with  more  than  pristine  splendor. 
True,  the  pictorial  story-telling  age  is  gone,  at  least  for  us.  Tlie 
A  B  C's  of  history,  the  quondam  all-sufficient  biblical  narratives 
are  no  lunger  glen  tied  from  temple  walls;  prosaic  type  has  usurped 
their  functions.  Rising  generations  imbibe  more  copious  draughts 
from  more  generous  fonts.  Didactical  painting  is  no  longer  thu 
principal,  merely  an  accessory,  though  not  a  valueless  one.  Picture- 
writing  is  evidence  of  savagery.  Painting  has  other  spheres,  though 
many  deluded  painters  (and  musicians)  still  cling  to  the  story-telling 
idea,  and  try  to  churn  out  of  poor  paint  (and  sound)  with  a 'labor  to 
which  the  mountain's  travail  is  as  naught,  ideas  that  the  pen  of  poet 
can  jot  down  with  a  facility  that  must  ever  be  their  despair.  From 
the  time  that  man  was  man  —  and  that  we  fain  must  believe  was  nt 
least  a  million  years  ago  —  he  has  had  a  heart,  and  it  is  probable  that 
he  will  continue  to  have  one,  unless  the  wise  men  of  the  earth  evolu- 
tionize  it  out  of  him  again,  till  this  world  is  chilled  to  its  marrow,  and 
for  mere  warmth's  sake  drops  iuto  the  sun.  Now,  at  least,  good 
mother  earth  is  warm.  Men  live  on  her  and  feel.  Yes,  'tis  the 
feeling  that  is  the  fun  of  it  as  well  as  the  sorrow.  An  unemotional 
entity  would  be  about  as  sympathetic  as  the  snow-man  of  the  winter- 
loving  urchin. 

Art  is  the  high-priest  of  the  emotions,  (he  great  humanizer.  To 
humanize  the  million  is  one  of  the  problems  of  the  day.  Mural 
painting,  above  all  other  kinds,  is  for  the  million.  Its  dignity,  iis 
simplicity,  its  light,  airy  tones  are  wonderfully  impressive,  even  to 
the  uncultivated,  lis  mere  accessibility  is  greatly  in  its  favor;  so, 
too,  its  intimacy  with  the  structure.  Mural  painting  is  no  movabie 
exotic,  but  an  actual  part  of  the  habitation.  Art  should  lie  all- 
embracing.  Of  course  there  is  an  esoteric  art,  very  charming  to  the 
elect,  just  as  there  is  an  esoteric  literature;  hut,  completely  to  fulfil  its 
mission,  art  must  be  exoteric.  What  belter  vehicle  for  a  universal, 
beneficent  art  than  the  wall?  As  for  wall  space,  actual  and  poten- 
tial in  this  land,  the  brain  reels  to  think  of  it.  For  ages  custom  has 
sanctioned  the  painted  wall  of  temple,  capitol  and  theatre;  but  what 
glorious  op|K»rtunities  are  offered  by  the  walls  of  our  colossal  rail- 
road stations,  our  public  halls,  our  mammoth  hotels  and  rostlv  restau- 
rants, our  vast  stores!  Paint  them,  and  the  people  would  be  brought 
face  to  face  with  art  in  the  dailv  routine  of  life,  and  absorb  it'ns 
children  absorb  a  foreign  language.  Instead  of  the  occasional  visit 
of  a  few  to  some  remote  museum  of  fine  arts,  or  to  a  fee-exacting 
exhibition,  there  would  be  the  effortless,  expenseless communion  will! 
art  at  all  limes.  Art,  like  religion,  sliould  be  an  every-day  atlair. 
Museums  are  oases  in  a  Sahara  of  bad  taste  (ami  blessed  lie  their 
founders),  but  they  are  nol  enough.  Of  necessity  they  are  exclusive. 
We  ought  to  live  with  art.  Beginnings,  humble  beginnings,  have 
already  been  made  to  decorate  some  of  our  large  structures.  L'nfor- 
tuuately  these  efforts  have  not  been  universally  successful,  owiii" 
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miller  to  lack  of  practice  and  good  taste  than  to  lack  of  money. 
Yet  bad  taste  is  not  infrequently  better  than  id  tn.no  at  all,  since  it 
miy  lead  to  letter  tiling*.  The  habit  of  decoration  once  acquired, 
the  bad  will  eventually  be  replaced  by  tliu  gjoil.  Tluit  stupid  ncga- 
tive  doctrine  advanced  so  persistently  ami  with  sun  i  puritanical  prig- 
gislincM  by  soruu  people  of  so-called  ■'  good  form,"  that  a  room  or  a 
house  must  be  bare — -'chaste"  and  "simple,"  tbov  say —  that 
"  beauty  tuust  be  unadorned,"  means  artistic  famine.  This  negative 
doctrine,  bv  the  way,  is  germane  to  the  niodurn  Anglo-Saxon  tendency 
to  suppress  emotion,  llatnerton,  in  a  capital  chapter  (••  Unrecog- 
nized Untruth":  Human  Intercourse)  remarks,  "  Overstatement  is 
regarded  as  a  vice,  and  understatement  as  a  sort  of  modest  virtue, 
whilst  in  fact  they  are  both  untruthful,  exactly  in  the  degree  of 
their  doi>arture  from  perfect  accuracy."  The  latter  kind  of  untruth 
he  calls  the  "untruthfulness  by  inadequacy."  To  establish  a 
"  learned  balance  "  between  the  blank  and  ornamented  spares  is  the 
effort  of  all  good  architects  and  decorators.  This  quality,  the 
essence  of  successful  ornamentation,  is  a  source  of  ineffable  delight 
to  the  beholder. 

Bv  mural  painting  I  do  not  mean  geometrical  design,  merely,  or 
pure'lv  conventional  ornament,  but  rather  figure-work,  combined,  per- 
haps,"with  conventional  ornament,  or  that  sort  of  design  where  a  free 
imagination  seems  to  dominate  the  rule  ami  compass,  ami  which  cer- 
tainly would  not  be  repeated  indefinitely  without  modification.  This 
is  a  somewhat  lame  definition  —  certain  things  never  can  be  defined 

 but  one,  I  trust,  that  will  be  felt.    A  repeated  patten)  or  diaper 

is  well  enough  at  times,  but  alone  in  an  important  edilico  does  not 
suffice.  It  may  (day  the  part  of  accessory,  but  cannot  fill  the  prota- 
gonist's role.  Though  there  are  splendid  historical  exceptions,  it  may 
he  said  that  a  geometrical  pattern,  interlacement  ur  the  like,  however 
ingenious,  unaided  by  the  figure  or  other  important  motive  from 
nature,  tend*  to  produce  a  very  irritating  mental  effect,  when,  as  has 
just  been  observed,  it  covers  large  spaces  in  important  interiors.  It 
seems  to  torment  the  brain  instead  of  refreshing  it,  appealing  to  the 
imagination  in  a  measure,  but  working  it  as  mathematics  work,  with- 
out soothing  it.  How  sterile,  merely  for  an  example,  and  starved  iJ 
a  theatre  without  thu  graceful,  eloquent,  suggestive  forms  of  the 
human  figure.  [ 

There  are  those  who  still  believe  In  the  oft  cited  but  false  principle 
that  mural  figures  should  be  treated  only  in  outlined  flat  lints.  They  [ 
hold  that  modelled  forms  will  con  lict  with  the  architecture.  The 
proper  thing  to  do  is  to  mike  the  figures,  modelled  or  not,  look  irrli 
in  their  "iven  places.  If  they  dixtjrd  with  the  architecture,  they 
will  surelv  not  look  well.  Painters  of  experience  would  never  try  to 
mike  their  figures  "come  out  from  the  wall  "  —  not  such  an  easy 
thing,  bv  the  way.  to  do  if  they  use  colors  and  mediums  suited  to  the 
work.  And  If  by  chance  the  figures  should  come  a  little  too  far  for- 
ward, though  it  is  liettcr  that  they  should  not,  would  it  be  a  very 
heinous  offence?  Would  it  be  half  so  heinous  as  the  frequent  cur- 
rent practice  of  shading  the  ground-tone  of  a  wall,  light  above  and 
dark  below,  or  vice-versa,  so  that  the  wall  appears  to  topple  ?  This 
q  nation  of  relief  will  be  handled  in  a  subsequent  article  on  the  tech- 
nics of  mural  painting.  After  a  few  prefatory  and  somewhat  erratic 
observations,  1  intend  to  describe,  technically,  some  of  the  principal 
methods  of  wall-painting,  and  conclude  with  a  few  observations  on  the 
personal  qualifications  of  the  painter. 

It  cannot  be  denied  there  are  conditions  that  antagonize  as  well  as 
those  that  favor  the  development  of  mural  painting  in  this  country. 
The  fluctuation  of  wealth  is  against  it.    Fathers  make  a  fortune; 
their  sons  dissipate  it-    The  equal  distribution  of  the  parental  prop- 
erty is  not  conducive  to  the  maintenance  of  the  family  mansion. 
The  denial  of  the  rights  of  primogeniture  means  the  non-erection  of 
those  stupendous  monuments  of  family  pride,  the  glory  of  their  own 
and  succeeding  ages,  with  which  every  traveller  is  familiar.  There 
is,  moreover,  a  general  feeling  that  socially  we  are  living  in  a  transi- 
tional age.    No  one  dares  to  discount  the  future.    Mighty  agencies 
are  at  work  that  render  the  prolonged  tenure  of  properly  a  matter  of 
doubt.    Formerly  a  patrician  built  for  eternity  ;  to-day  every  man  is 
a  patrician  and  builds  for  his  lilt-time.    The  concentration  of  art  in 
the  palaces  of  a  lordly  few  is  giving  place  to  its  diffusion  over  the 
whole  land.    In  the  palmiest  days  of  Grecian  art  the  private  houses 
were  simple,  the  public  places  resplendent.  This  is  somewhat  consol- 
ing.   Doubtless  there  will  always  lie  exceptional  houses  dominating 
their  neighbors,  at  least  till  the  milleuium  acts  in.    On  the  other 
hand  the  average  house  promise.*  to  be  luxurious,  vastly  more  so 
than  the  averasin  Grecian  house  in  Perieles's  time.   There  are  oppor- 
tunities for  artistic  work  of  a  high  order,  even  in  comparatively  mod- 
est houses.    If  people  would  only  learn  to  husband  their  resources, 
to  coucentratc  it  on  given  points,  and  not  to  fritter  it  away  in  useless 
decoration  from  attic  to  cellar  :  a  little  more  cream  and  a  great  deal 
l>-ss  skim-milk.    It  is  the  cream  that  stamps  a  huuse,  proclaiming  the 
taste  of  the  owner.    How  many  a  quiet  facade,  or  plain-toned  wall 
ha*  been  dignified  bv  a  delicately-carved  moulding  or  a  sweetly- 
painted  frieze  ?    People  always  economize  at  the  wrong  moment,  for- 
getting that  the  few  last  touches  arc  the  most  telling  ones.    Here  let 
it  be  observed  parenthetically  that  though  artists  have  always  been 
blamed  for  their  unbusinesslike  qualities,  per  contra,  in  matters  of 
taste  there  is  no  one  more  unbusinesslike  than  the  business  man.  So 
skilfullv  does  he  scheme  at  times  to  get  the  worst  thing  possible. 
Bid  l*'«te  is  about  as  expensive  as  good  taste,  though  the  latter  in 
t  >e  end  is  a  more  profitable  investment.    What  fruitful  projicrty  the 
paintings  and  frescoes  of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries  "have 


proved  to  be  !  Hear  what  M  >rel!i  says  of  the  Sistine  Madonna  :  "  It 
cost  Saxony  about  two  hundred  and  twenly  thousand  francs.  What 
price  would  it  now  fetch,  when  a  Murillo  has  been  thought  worth 
.seven  hundred  and  thirty  thousand  francs!  None  but  a  Rothschild 
could  afford  to  buy  it.  If  the  picture  were  still  standing  in  its  little 
church  of  8.  Sisto  at  Piaeenza,  not  only  would  that  town  be  more 
talked  of  anil  more  visited  Uian  it  is,  but  that  picture  alone  would 
bring  llie  inhabitants  more  gain  than  all  ihey  |>os.*e«s  liesides."1  A 
first-class  Uapharl  in  Broadway  would  probably  give  better  dividends 
than  the  most  favored  railroad  stock.  This  is  an  extreme  case  ;  yet 
one  mav  guess  that  the  bar-room  Boiigitereau  has  paid  handsomely. 
Though  I  cannot  speak  authoritatively,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  a 
house  with  a  little  tasteful  decoration  would  let  better  than  a  house 
with  a  great  deal  of  offensive  decoration,  other  things  being  equal. 
Ajain,  when  a  building  is  condemned,  the  ifood  things  are  saved- 

That  mammon  of  unrighteousness,  the  s|>cculaiivc  builder,  is  the 
avowed  enemy  of  good  decoration  (and  of  mankind).  Judging  from 
the  cracked,  peeling,  spotted  and  generally  demoralized  walls,  ceil- 
ing* and  stucco-work  to  be  found  in  nine  houses  out  of  ten,  one  is 
tempted  to  dub  all  plasterers  and  builders— I  don't  dare  to  add 
architects  —  mammons  of  unrighteousness.  Seriously,  our  plaster- 
work  is  disheartening,  totally  unfit  to  receive  mural  paintings  of 
value.  Its  amelioration  is  well  worth  the  earnest  attention  of  all 
conscientious  architects.  General  shabbiness  ought  not  to  supervene 
after  a  few  years  of  use.  Kven  paint,  if  properly  laid  on  a  firm 
ground,  and  in  the  right  place,  should  hold  for  generations,  to  judge 
from  the  paintings  that  have  come  down  to  us  from  antiquity.  Dura- 
bility is  a  noble  quality,  yet  held  apparently  in  light  esteem.  Perish- 
able' substituU-s  do  duty  for  stone,  U-rra-cotta  and  the  hard  wood*. 
Inferior  plaster  is  hastily  spread  over  flimsy,  inflammable  furring", 
and  as  a  consequence  threatening  fissures  are  speedily  developed. 
This  hick  of  durability  is  often  disguised  by  upholsterers'  work  that 
soon  deteriorates.  How  inherent  is  the  taste  for  upholstery.  How 
people  love  it.  Verily,  the  moth  has  its  functions.  Akin  to  the  taste 
lor  upholstery  is  the  application  of  incongruous  and  inappropriate 
materials  to  alien  surfaces.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  feel  that  a  design  is 
made  for  the  place,  congenital  with  it ;  not  an  applied,  interrupted 
design  that  might  as  well  have  veneered  anything  else  (interrupted 
designs  are  rarely  satisfactory),  (.'all  to  mind  the  patch-work  ceil- 
ings in  wall-paper  scraps  (how  can  men  be  so  viciously  ingenious); 
the  inappropriate  bits  of  plush,  often  in  combination  with  durable 
metals,  employed  ubiquitously,  sometimes  framing,  sometimes  framed ; 
the  machine-stamped  designs  to  be  cut  to  suit  the  place  —  ready  -made 
ornament  "  on  draught "  as  it  were.  Some  of  this  ornament  may  l>e 
good,  even  first-rate,  but  sole  proprietorship  enhances  any  art-product. 
Vulgarize  a  thing  and  it  loses  it.s  charm.  Do  we  feel  happier  when  a 
coal  identical  with  our  own  confronts  us?  This  feeling  may  he  very 
unphilanthropic,  but  it  is  not  inartistic.  If  ex|iense  precludes  the  ii«i> 
of  elaborate  mural  paintings,  certainly  it  cannot  of  carefully  -chosen 
flat  tints,  relieved  here  and  there,  if  necessary,  by  a  few  appropriate 
lines.  Wall  •  papers  are  not  objectionable  if  used  with  discretion. 
They  are  verv  appropriate  to  cottages  and  to  informal  or  temporary 
structures.  Still,  papers  arc  substitutes  for  something  better,  and 
those  who  can  afford  it  indulge  in  paintings,  tapestries,  wood-work,  or 
other  rich  and  durable  materials. 

Thedav  for  ecclesiastical  decoration  has  by  no  means  passed  away. 
There  is  less  votive  piety  than  there  was  in  the  palmy  days  of  "  buan 
fresco,"  and  what  remains  expresses  itself  in  glass  rather  than  in  pig- 
ment, though  the  stained  window  is  but  a  phase  of  mural  painting. 
The  taste  for  memorial  windows  is  genuine,  and  likely  to  wax 
stronger.  Their  rich,  transparent  tones  are  entrancing,  their  splen- 
dor exalting.  Add  to  this  the  sanctity  of  ages,  and  an  ineffable  inyw 
tery  engendered  partly  by  the  radiation  of  the  blending  tones,  partly 
by  the  maze  of  leaded  lines,  and  wo  have  the  ruison  tf  elre  of  a  beau- 
tiful and  legitimate  form  of  church  decoration.  The  blond,  I  might 
almost  say  heavenly  tones  of  fresco,  if  well  lighted,  are  extremely 
happy  in  churches.  In  a  dome,  for  instance,  bow  serial  they  arc 
Care  must  be  taken  to  avoid  a  clash  with  the  windows;  but  painting* 
|  clash  less  with  stained  glass  than  one  would  suppose,  so  totally  differ- 

Ient  are  they  in  quality  of  color,  and  so  overpowering  is  that  of  the 
glass.  In  churches  dimly  lighted  by  "storied  windows  richly  diglit," 
•  paintings  are  superfluous,  for  the  reason  that  they  are  practically  in- 
visible. Clear  glass  is  always  more  favorable  to  them;  vet  the  com- 
bination is  frequently  desirable.  Then  the  stained  glass  should  neither 
be  so  clear,  even,  or  thin,  as  to  shed  colored  rays  on  the  walls,  nor  so 
dark  as  to  obfuscate  the  decorations.  Painter  and  glazier  can  rart-lr 
work  together  in  a  church,  seeing  that  its  decoration  is  slowly  at  <  u- 
mulated.  Where  they  can,  mutual  enhancement  of  their  work  should 
be  the  result.  Mosaics  are  the  most  suitable  accompanimeut  to  col- 
ored glass,  but  expense  precludes  their  general  adoption. 

Not  long  since  the  interior  of  the  average  Protestant  church  was 
but  little  better  than  a  barn,  the  natural  result  of  Puritanism.  Every- 
day we  are  emancipating  ourselves  from  the  outward  expression  — 
austere  anil  hungry  —  of  that  sturdy  faith.  Worshippers  crave  sym- 
pathy, geniality,  less  bare  wall,  morn  emotion,  and  —  art-  At  least, 
so  I  heard  some  orthoduxlyinindcd  deacons  observe  one  day,  while 
working  unseen  in  a  dimly-lighted  dome.  A  church,  to  be  popular, 
must  be  attractive;  the  preacher  must  have  a  Incoming  bark  - 
cround  —  so,  at  least,  the  deacons  said.  Under  whatever  forms  re- 
ligion may  manifest  itself,  whatever  may  be  the  tenets  of  the  day 
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and  place,  or  however  modified  by  modern  idea*,  in  llie  broaden 
sense  of  llie  word  man  will  always  be  religiojs.  These  broader, 
more  buman,  less  em-umbered  beliefs  might  well  seek  expression  on 
the  wall.  They  have  not  yet  been  treated.  Kven  the  old  ideas  can 
)>e  repeated  ml  infinitum  without  wearying,  if  they  be  rendered  with 
modern  feelin.'.  That  love  of  ecclesiastical  grotesquenes*.  lite  off- 
spring of  medueval  insufficiency,  is  very  stupid.  Some  think  that  a 
painter  must  have  the  faith  of  an  Angelico  to  limn  an  angel.  Not  a  | 
bit  of  it.  The  faithless  l'erueino  painted  ex<piisite  angels;  Raphael, 
the  divine  Uaphael,  was  a  eourtier  of  pagan  Leo  the  Tenth.  To 
ladieve  in  your  saints  and  angels  artistieallv  is  the  requisite,  to  fancy 
celestial  forms  and  trv  to  realize  them.  It  is  nut  necessary  to  believe 
in  their  actualities.  It  sullices  to  he  inspired  by  the  subject,  and  one 
can  be  inspired  without  being  a  bigot.  The  poet  docs  not  give  cre- 
dence to  the  legends  and  myths  he  celebrates  in  verse,  lie  lias  a 
clear  vision  of  them  and  a  certain  temporary  fictitious  belief.  Too 
much  faith  may  hamper  a  creative  mind.  Even  in  his  orthodox  days, 
the  poor,  good*  old  painter  and  author,  Cennino  Cennini  [MS 7]  must 
have  been  sorely  circumscribed  by  his  very  conciliatory  attitude 
towards  the  saints,  who  never  rescued  him  from  a  wretched  death  in 
a  debtor's  cell.  The  painter-monks  of  Mu  Athos  are  still  |iainting 
twelfth-century  pictures  after  (he  recipe  of  Panselinos,  so  enslaved 
are  they  by  tradition.  Superstition  would  be  as  great  a  drawback  to 
art  tn-d»v  as  aruspicy  would  be  to  military  science.  Fancy  a  Von 
Moltkc  consulting  the  entrails  ! 
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1 1  F.  atmosphere,  as  most  persons 
are  aware,  is  mainly  ctiu|iosed 
of  two  gases,  nitrogen  and  oxy- 
gen. The  former,  constituting  nearly 
four-filths  of  the  entire  budv  of  the 
air,  serves  as  a  medium  in  which  the 
other  ingredients  are  diluted.  Of 
the  oxygen  there  is  rather  less  than 
twenty-one  per  cent,  and  its  presence 
is  essential  to  the  support  of  animal 
life.  The  percentage  of  it  which  we 
consume  in  breathing  varies  accord- 
ing to  circumstances,  such  as  age, 
sex,  time  of  day  or  night,  whether 
we  are  sleeping  or  waking,  and 
whether  or  not  we  have  just  partaken 
of  a  meal.  The  smallest  amount  is 
probablv  four  per  cent,  while  the 
largest  has  been  stated  at  more  than 
twelve  per  cent.  This  appears  lo  be 
an  exaggeration,  because,  according 
to  a  certain  law  of  affinity  between  gases,  we  cannot  extract  much 
m->re  than  ten  per  cent  of  oxygen  from  tlie  atmosphere,  however  often 
we  inhale  it.  I  do  not  think  it  safe  to  allow  less  than  ten  per  cent  for 
our  average  consumption,  because  we  must  remember  that  at  night  a 
certain  proportion  of  oxvgen  Is  abstracted  from  the  air  by  vegeta- 
tion. We  see  from  this 'the  danger  of  attempting  lo  breathe  the 
same  air  twice  over. 

Id-- iiic*  other  gases  of  various  kinds  in  minute  quantities,  common 
air  contains  carbonic  acid  gas,  or  anhydride  of  carbon,  to  the  amount 
of  about  four  parts  in  ten  thousand.  In  exchange  for  the  pure  oxygen 
which  we  inhale,  we  return  to  the  air  nearly  eight  per  cent  of  carbonic 
acid,  and  a  variable  amount  of  watery  vapor  impregnated  with  cer- 
tain  organic  impurities.  This  vapor  does  not  mix  uniformly  with 
the  air,  but  has  a  tendency  to  hang  about  in  clouds,  similar  to  those 
which  become  visible  in  'a  partial  vacuum.  I  calculate  Uiat,  alto- 
gether, we  evolve  about  eleven  cubic  feet  of  vitiated  air  per  head 
everv  hour,  including  what  is  thrown  off  by  the  skin.  Carbonic  acid 
gas  has  been  spoken  of  as  poisonous,  but  this  appears  to  he  a  mis- 
take. It  has  the  power,  when  in  sufficient  quantity,  of  producing 
suffocation  ;  but  the  most  poisonous  ingredient  of  exhaled  air  is  said 
to  be  the  organic  impurities  discharged. 

It  will  be  seen  that  we  require  eleven  cubic  feet  of  pure  air  per  head 
every  hour  for  breathing  purposes,  and,  if  we  could  depend  u|ion  its 
purity,  this  amount  would  suffice.   It  must  not  be  imagined,  however. 


if  we  introduce  this  amount  into  a  room  it  will  be  sufficient, 
because  the  impure  air  which  we  throw  off  has  a  tendency  to  diffuse 
itself,  thus  polluting  a  large  proportion  of  the  air  which  we  require 
for  breathing  purposes. 

In  a  room  containing  a  given  number  of  persons,  a  certain  amount 
of  polluted  air  must  be  withdrawn  per  hour,  and,  of  course,  an  equal 
amount  of  pure  air  must  be  introduced  to  replace  it.  This  amount 
has  been  variously  stated  by  different  authorities.  Some  early 
writers  on  ventilation  have  given  it  at  from  two  to  four  cubic  feet  per 
minute,  or  from  one  hundred  and  twenty  to  two  hundred  and  forty 
per  hour.  Poclct  states  it  at  two  hundred  and  fifty.  Hood  and  Morin 
at  three  hundred.  Dr.  Reed  at  six  hundred,  and  Capt.  Douglas  Gal- 
ton  arrives  bv  experiment  at  twelve  hundred,  and  by  calculation  at 
three  thousand.  This  calculation  is  based  upon  the  assumption  that 
the  impure  air  diffuses  itself  rapidly,  at  a  uniform  rate,  throughout 
the  entire  atmosphere  of  a  room.    The  assumption  is  nearly  true  as 
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regards  the  carbonic  acid,  but  not  as  regards  the  organic  impurities. 
Adopting  this  assumption,  however,  we  find  that  although  a  large 
volume  of  air  requires  a  lunger  time  lo  reach  a  given  standard  of 
impurity  than  a  smaller  one,  yet  when  that  standard  is  reached,  the 
supply  of  fresh  air  necessary  to  prevent  higher  contamination  is  the 
same  in  a  small  as  in  a  large  room.  We  should  then  have  to  make 
up  our  minds  as  to  what  degree  of  partial  purity  would  satisfv  us, 
and  regulate  the  ventilation  accordingly.  Ventilation  would  then 
consist,  as  It  often  does,  in  merely  diluting  impurities  which  can 
never  he  completely  expelled.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  organic 
impurities  thrown  off  by  the  skin  and  lungs  are  apt  to  linger  in  the 
corners  of  a  room,  anil  can  only  be  driven  away  bv  strong  currents  of 
fresh  air  introduced  by  opening  windows  and  doors  for  a  certain 
period  every  day.  This  i-  the  "  airing "  lo  which  uvery  inhabited 
room  should  be  subjected,  and  is  quite  distinct  from  regular  ventila- 
tion. 

The  hypothesis  that  exhaled  air  diffuses  itself  uniformly  cannot  bo 
sustained,  because  it  has  a  tendency  to  ascend,  through  being  lighter 
than  the  air  at  ordinary  temperatures.  It  is  lighter  because  it  is 
rarefied  by  heat  and  saturated  with  vapor.  I  find  that  a  cubic  foot 
of  exhaled  air  weighs  just  four  hundred  and  ninety-three  grains 

i  edlatclv  after  it  is  expelled  from  the  lungs.    It  is  soon  partially 

chilled,  however,  and  arrives  at  the  same  specific  gravity  as  that  of 
common  air  at  about  80°  Fahrenheit,  in  which  temperature  it  has  no 
tendency  to  rise,  but  hangs  about  in  clouds,  and  is  liable  to  be  inhaled 
over  again.  This  is  one  reason  why  heated  rooms  are  unhealthy, 
another  being  that,  as  the  whole  atmosphere  is  rariried,  the  same 
quantity  of  oxygen  cannot  be  inhaled  at  a  breath  as  in  colder  tem- 
peratures. Most  persons  will  find  C5°  a  pleasant  as  well  as  healthy 
temperature,  and  I  should  never  recommend  anything  higher  than 
T6°,  except  in  Turkish  baths. 

If  we  suppose  the  fresh  air  to  lie  introduced  from  the  lower  part  of 
a  room,  while  the  foul  air  finds  an  exit  at  the  ceiling  level,  we  shall 
see  that  it  might  be  po*»ible  to  keep  the  supply  practically  pure.  To 
my  mind  the  problem  of  perfect  ventilation  depends  upon  two  condi- 
tions :  the  rate  at  which  the  foul  air  ascends,  and  thu  rate  at  which  it 
is  diffused.  If  the  velocity  of  diffusion  were  equal  lo  the  velocity  of 
ascent,  the  air  below  the  level  of  our  nostrils  would  never  be  contam- 
inated by  our  breath,  which  would  be  constantly  replaced  by  per- 
fectly pure  air.  All  we  should  have  to  do,  then,  would  be  to  provide 
for  the  egress  of  as  much  air  as  could  become  contaminated  in  the 
time  occupied  by  each  exhalation  in  reaching  the  outlet.  The  higher 
the  outlet,  the  greater  would  have  to  be  the  amount  of  overflow,  and, 
by  consequence,  the  greater  the  amount  of  supply.  The  velocity  of 
ascent  would  be  retarded  as  the  foul  air  approached,  bv  admixture, 
an  equal  density  with  the  surrounding  air;  it  would,  in  fact,  vary 
directly  as  the  square  root  of  the  difference  of  density.  The  veloc- 
ity of  diffusion  would  vary  inversely  ai  the  square  root' of  its  density, 
hut  would  be  nearly  uniform. 

From  calculations,  too  long  to  be  quoted  here,  I  arrive  at  the  con- 
clasion  that  when  an  outlet  is  not  mure  than  twelve  feet  from  the 
floor,  the  foul  air  will  reach  it  in  about  ten  seconds,  during  which 
time  it  will  have  been  diffused  in  about  forty-three  times  its  volume. 
This  gives  the  amount  of  outffow  at  about  four  hundred  and  seventy- 
three  cubic  feet  for  each  individual  —  let  us  say  an  average  of  five 
hundred  feet  —  and  this  should  be  the  allowance  in  ordinary  dwell- 
ings. In  the  case  of  artificial  lights,  separate  outlet  tubes  should  be 
provided  for  gas  brackets  or  pendants,  or  for  any  kind  of  light  which 
is  fixed.  The  products  of  combustion  from  candles  which  are  car- 
ried about  are  too  trifling  to  merit  consideration  ;  but  it  may  be  u». 
ful  to  remember  that  two  candle*  are  said  to  consume  as  much  oxyen 
as  one  grown  person. 

As  regards  the  capacity  of  outlet  tubes,  that  must,  of  course, 
depend  upon  the  velocity  of  the  outflow,  which  is  governed  by  thu 
difference  of  tenqierature  between  the  foul  air  and  ihe  surnxiridiii" 
atmosphere,  and  in  fact  varies  directly  as  the  square  root  of  that  di£ 
ference.  It  is  greater  according  to  the  length  of  the  extraction  flue 
provided  that  the  foul  air  is  not  chilled  in  its  passage.  With  an 
average  difference  of  three  degrees  in  a  tube  or  Hue  tcnlfeet  long,  the 
velocity  will  lie  about  five  thousand  feet  per  hour,  or  an  outlet  of  one 
foot  superficial  capacity  will  extract  sufficient  for  ten  persons.  An 
outlet  lour  and  one-half  inches  by  three  inches,  or  of  about  fourteen 
square  inches'  capacity,  would,  under  these  circumstances,  suffice  for 
one  person,  and  this  is  the  allowance  which  should  bu  made.  Of 
course,  if  we  have  any  artificial  means  of  extraction,  much  less  will 
do;  but  such  means  are  generally  too  expensive  to  be  adopted  in  pri- 
vate dwellings.  Natural  ventilation  —  that  in  which  we  deiiend  for 
our  extracting  jiower  upon  the  difference  between  the  specific  gravi- 
ties of  warm  and  cold  air— is  that  on  which  we  must  chiefly-  relv. 
It  is  well  to  remember  that  foul  air  is  heavier  than  pure  air  when 
both  are  at  the  same  tenqierature,  as  we  shall  thus  understand  the 
danger  of  allowing  the  former  to  la-come  chilled. 

Probably  a  bedroom  is  the  most  difficult  apartment  to  ventilate  sat- 
isfactorily during  the  night.  In  an  average  room  let  us  consider 
what  happen*.  The  air  of  the  room  is  warmer  than  that  outside 
and  consequently  it  ascends  the  chimney  in  a  central  column,  while 
there  is  a  certain  amount  of  down-draog'ht  —  usually  very  little  —  in 
the  sides  and  angles  of  the  Hue.  The  air  abstracted  from  the  room 
is  chiefly  supplied  through  the  crevices  of  the  door,  and  as  it  comes 
from  the  interior  of  the  house,  it  is  therefore  very  far  from  bein<' 
pure.  Unless  the  staircase  windows  are  kept  open,  the  house  will  be 
largely  supplied  with  air  from  the  lower  part,  that  is,  through  thu 
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crevices  of  external  door*.  Such  air  will  be  impregnated  with  im- 
purities, some  of  which  will  be  drawn  from  the  wwer  grating*  in  the 
road,  through  which  authorities  persist  in  allowing  our  streets  to  bo 
poisoned.  This  air,  such  as  it  i«,  is  chiefly  available  far  ventilating 
our  bedroom*,  and  it  partially  purifies  the  air  up  to  the  level  of  the 
fireplace  opening,  scarcely  disturbing  the  air  above  it.  Woe  betMe 
the  deeper  if  hi*  bed  1**  above  this  level,  for  he  will  pass  the  night 
in  a  stratum  of  air  which  will  continually  grow  mure  and  in  ire  im- 
pure. Architects  generally  keep  down  the  height  of  a  fireplace 
opening  to  within  a  reasonable  proportion  of  its  width,  and,  as  bed- 
room fireplaces  are  uever  verv  wide,  we  have  in  mosit  houses  some 
wretched  little  pigeon-holes  to  do  duty  as  ventilators.  If  the  sleeper's 
condition  be  generally  bad  'n  *  room  containing  n  fireplace,  what 
iiin.il  it  be  in  a  room  which  has  none?  We  may  safely  assume  that 
if  it  were  not  for  cracks  and  crevices  in  imperfectly  constructed  win- 
dows and  doors,  many  persons  would  be  suffocated,  and  this  is  otic 
argument  in  favor  of  "jerry"  building. 

There  should  be  outlets  in  or  near  the  ceiling.  If  you  put  your 
outlet  at  anv  level  below  the  ceiling,  vou  will  have  a  constant  stratum 
of  foul  air  down  to  tliat  level,  and  it  will  bo  liable  to  pollute  the  re- 
maining air  of  the  room.  There  may  be  any  number  of  outlets, 
which  mav  take  the  form  of  ornamental  |K'iforations,  but  they  should 
all  communicate  by  outlet  tubes  with  one  Hue  carried  up  the  wall.  If 
you  have  two  or  more  extraction-Hues  to  the  same  rouiu,  there  is 
always  the  danger  of  a  down-draught  Itoing  cslablishud  in  one  of 
them,  through  differences  o[  atmospheric  pressure.  In  order  to  main- 
tain a  constant  up-current  in  an  extraction-tine,  the  llue  must  be  car- 
ried down  below  tin;  level  where  the  foul  air  enters  it,  Ui  Dome  point 
where  cold  air  can  lie  admitted.  This  can  easily  be  done  in  exter- 
nal walls  by  means  of  gratings.  In  internal  walls  the  Hues  may  be 
••arried  down  to  a  evllar  in  the  basement,  into  which  air  can  be 
admitted  through  tubes  or  grating".  We  should  then  consider  that  a 
column  of  air,  equal  in  height  to  the  entire  atmosphere,  is  pressing 
upon  the  opening  at  the  lower  end  of  the  llue,  while  the  column  of 
the  same  height,  minus  the  height  of  the  foul  air  iu  the  line,  is  press- 
ing upon  the  top,  the  result  being  an  up-current. 

1  have  known  extraction-Hues  closed  at  the  top  and  provided  with 
side  gratings  onlv.  Tliis  I  conceive  to  be  a  mistake,  as  the  air  blow- 
ing in  through  this  grating  may  acquire  a  downward  direction,  check- 
ing the  up-flow  of  foul  air-  There  should  always  be  a  vertical  open- 
ing ;  fur  there  is  no  apparent  reason  why  foul  air  should  behave  dif- 
ferently from  smoke,  and  its  upward  passage  may  be  assisted  by  means 
of  touvred  gratiugs  let  into  die  sides  of  a  stack.  Movie's  or  other 
extractors  are  undoubtedly  useful.  Their  ojieration  depends  upon 
the  principle  that  a  current  of  air  blowing  across  an  opening  causes  a 
partial  vacuum,  which  creates  an  up-current,  as  exemplified  in  the 
well-known  apparatus  for  diffusing  scent  by  means  of  two  glass 
tubes;  but  of  course  no  dependence  can  be  placed  upon  those  extrac- 
tors in  calm  weather. 

There  is  always  a  danger  of  foul  air  being  retarded  in  its  passage 
to  an  extraction-Hue  by  the  pressure  of  cold  air  already  there.  The 
difficulty  has  sometimes  been  obviated  by  conveying  all  the  outlet 
tubes  into  one  large  foul-air  chamber,  say,  in  the  roof.  Thence  the 
foul  air  is  carried  into  the  extraction-Hue,  and  it  is  found  that  a  steady 
outflow  is  belter  maintained  through  a  tube,  when  it  is  backed  up,  so 
to  stieak,  by  the  pressure  of  this  large  body  of  foul  air  behind  it. 

I  here  are  artificial  aids  to  extraction  which  may  be  invoked  in 
ordinary  dwellings,  the  most  important  onei  being  heat.  As  I  have 
before  hinted,  extraction  by  fan  engines  is  too  expensive  to  be 
adopted  for  small  buildings,  but  1  would  suggest  that  it  might  be  pos- 
sible to  design  a  terrace  of  houses  with  two  towers  —  one  for  extrac- 
tion and  one  for  supply — which  might  lie  made  pleasing  architectural 
features.  Sometimes  extraction-Hues  have  been  carried  up  inside  a 
large  kitchen  llue.  When  the  kitchen  is  placed  at  the  top  of  the 
house,  as  recommended  by  Dr.  Richardson  in  his  "  Hy</eia,"  the  heat 
of  the  kitchen  tire  can  be  utilized  for  warming  the  upper  extremities 
of  the  extraction-Hues,  and  increasing  the  current  in  them.  An  out- 
let-tube should  never  be  conveyed  into  a  smoke-Hue,  partly  on 
account  of  the  dauger  of  the  smoke  being  occasionally  driven  back 
into  the  room,  but  chiefly  because  the  outlet-tubes  may  become  par- 
tiallv  choked  with  soot. 

If*  the  smoke  Hues  were  carried  down  to  a  ventilation  cellar  in  the 
basement,  the  up-current  in  them  would  be  greatly  increased,  to  the 
probable  prevention  of  what  is  termed  "  smoky  chimneys."  The  cur- 
rent could  always  be  reduced,  if  necessary,  by  partially  closing  the 
register.  The  chimney  could  bo  swept  from  above  with  a  sweep's 
bru»h  let  down  by  a  rope,  and  all  the  soot  would  pass  into  the  cellar 
instead  of  into  the  room.  I  am  told  that  this  plan  is  adopted  in 
Berlin. 

With  regard  to  the  introduction  of  fresh  air  into  houses,  this 
forms  perhaps  the  most  dillicult  part  of  our  subject,  on  account  of  the 
dangers  arising  from  draughts  when  no  special  means  are  adopted  for 
wanning  the  inflow.  To  insure  the  greatest  possible  purity  of  sup- 
ply, the  air  should  not  be  admitted  very  near  the  ground;  therefore, 
for  ground-lloor  and  Imseraeiit  rooms  it  is  advisable  to  provide  inlet- 
Hues.  Anv  tubes  or  gratings  used  for  this  purpose  ought  to  be  of 
galvanized-irtm  or  some  material  not  liable  to  rust,  because,  in  the 
pnxies*  of  rusting,  oxygen  is  absorbed  from  the  air. 

We  ou-ht  to  consider  the  true  nature  of  what  is  called  draught  in 
deciding  bow  fresh  air  is  to  bo  introduced  into  a  room.  So  long  as 
the  air  is  colder  than  the  surface  of  our  bodies,  it  will  absorb  heat 
from  iheui,  and  while  the  air  in  contact  with  our  bodies  is  continually 


being  changed,  it  continually  presents  fresh  capacity  for  absorbing 
heat.  This  is  why  air  at,  say,  CO3,  in  motion,  may  really  feel  colder  to 
us  than  air  at  40°  when  at  rest.  If,  therefore,  there  is  to  bo  a  cer- 
tain ani'iimt  of  motion  set  up  in  the  air  of  a  room,  the  more  that 
motion  is  distributed  the  less  it  will  be  felt.  Hence,  if  we  place  the 
outlets  in  the  highest  part  of  a  room,  we  ought  to  place  our  inlets  in 
the  lowest  part.  Air  will  rush  into  a  wanner  medium  with  great 
velocity,  and  if  we  provide  the  same  capacity  for  inlet  as  for  outlet 
Hues,  we  may  be  quite  certain  of-  being  upon  the  safe  side. 

Tliu  next  tiling  is  to  provide  for  distributing  the  inlets  inside  our 
rooms.  If  the  air  is  admitted  from  a  Hue  or  external  grating,  it  may 
be  conveyed  by  a  pi|w>  or  channel  under  the  floor  to  the  opposite  side 
of  tlic  room,  where  it  can  be  carried  behind  the  skirting.  Where 
doors  occur,  the  pipes  may  pass  beneath  them,  and  up  again  into  the 
skirling.  Holes  should  be  formed  in  this  pipe  for  the  escape  of  air, 
and  at  the  |>oint  where  the  pipe  is  first  carried  up  behind  the  skirt- 
ing, and  where  the  air-pressure  is  consequently  greatest;  these  holes 
may  be  nine  inches  or  six  inches  apart,  anil  of  about  one  inch 
capacity,  and  their  interspacing  should  rapidly  diminish  to  two  inches 
or  three  inches,  as  they  pass  along  the  adjacent  sides  of  the  n>oin. 
The  object  of  this  is,  of  course,  to  equalize  the  velocity  of  the  inflow. 
Ornamental  perforations  should  be  placed  in  the  skirting,  ami  tilled 
in  with  perforated  zinc.  By  these  means  the  inflow  is  subdivided 
into  minute  streams,  ami  mingles  with  the  air  of  the  room,  becoming 
warmed  by  it,  and  thus  producing  no  violent  change  of  temperature. 
CapL  Douglas  (Jaitott  has  stated  tliat  the  velocity  of  inflow  into  a 
room  should  nut  exceed  one  foot,  or  at  most  two  feel  per  second,  to 
avoid  draught.  I  find  it  is  easy  to  obtain  inlet  areas  amounting  to 
eighty  square  inches  in  capacity,  in  the  skirting  of  a  room  twelve 
feet  square;  and  if  two  thousand  cubic  feet  per  hour,  which  is 
enough  for  four  persons,  be  introduced,  the  inflowing  velocity  will  not 
exceed  three  thousand  five  hundred  feet  per  huur,  or  less  than  one 
foot  per  second  —  a  limit  which  I  think  safe.  Some  means  ought  to 
be  provided  for  controlling  lite  supply,  which  is  apt  to  rush  in  with 
too  great  a  velocity  when  there  is  much  difference  between  ihc 
external  and  internal  temperatures.  This  may  be  done  by  means  of 
a  choke-valve  in  the  main  inlel-pi|ic,  or  by  adjustable  louvres  outside. 
By  either  of  these  means  the  inflow  could  be  partially  or  entirely 
c becked  at  will. 

There  are  some  other  methods  of  introducing  fresh  air,  to  which  I 
should  like  to  call  attention.  We  are  all  tolerably  familiar  witti  the 
simple  device  of  putting  a  be  ail  of  extra  depth  to  a  window-sill,  which 
enables  the  lower  sash  to  be  raised  so  as  to  admit  the  air  only 
between  the  meeting-rails.  An  injenious  device  has  recently  been 
patented  for  Mr.  W.  I'ojie,  for  converting  the  cased  frame  of  a  sash 
into  a  ventilation-flue,  fheair  is  admitted  between  a  set  of  louvres 
placed  in  the  lower  part  of  the  pulley-style  outside,  and  it  enters  the 
room  through  another  set  of  louvres  in  the  upper  part  on  the  inside. 
The  outer  louvres  are  so  arranged  that  they  can  be  partly  or  entirely 
closed  by  turning  a  small  knob  inside,  Mr.  Pope  calls  this  "  pulley- 
stile  ventilation,"  and  it  is  obvious  that  it  could  be  introduced  into 
any  house  without  much  difficulty  or  expense, 

A  method  of  so-called  ventilation  by  diffusion  has  been  mentioned. 
It  consists  in  fixing  fine  gauze  in  an  opening,  so  that  a  constant  inter- 
change between  the  external  and  internal  air  is  carried  on,  it  is  said, 
without  perceptible  draught-  If  a  proper  outlet  is  provided  in  a 
room  containing  a  fireplace,  it  will  be  found  that  a  considerable 
amount  of  cold  air  will  rush  down  the  chimney  *,  and  if  there  is  any 
other  means  of  supply,  it  may  be  advisable  to  close  the  register  when 
no  fire  is  lighted.  Otherwise  I  would  suggest  the  use  of  a  species  of 
chimncy-hcard,  which  would  be,  in  fact,  a  frame  filled  in  with  line 
wire  gauze  or  perforated  zinc.  By  this  means  the  inflow  would  be 
distributed  and  its  velocity  diminished.  When  a  fire  is  burning,  a 
warmed  supply  may  be  obtained  by  converting  the  jambs  of  a  chim- 
ney piece  into  a  species  of  Tubin  tubes. 

1  do  not  regard  the  Tobin  system  as  thoroughly  satisfactory.  It 
appears  to  ine  that  by  directing  the  current  of  fresh  air  towards  the 
ceiling,  whence  it  is  afterwards  diffused,  the  inflow  is  at  once  mixed 
with  the  foulest  air  in  the  room,  which  it  chills, condenses  ami  brings 
down  with  it.  If  thu  inflow  does  not  maintain  its  upward  directiou, 
an  unpleasant  draught  is  felt  by  those  wlto  happen  to  sit  near  the  ven- 
tilator. This  is  the  case  with  hopper-ventilators,  or  with  top  lights 
hinged  to  casement  transoms,  even  when  furnished  with  side  gusset*. 
I  have  seen  hopper-ventilators  very  artistically  treated  by  bavin" 
pictures  or  ornamental  mirrors  placed  in  front  of  them,  and  tilted 
forward  at  the  required  angle.  This  mode  of  decoration  is  applied 
to  the  Sheringham  ventilator,  which  can  be  partly  or  entirely  closed 
at  will.  When  the  supply  is  warmed,  such  means  of  inlet  are  satis- 
factory enough,  ami  might  be  made  available  for  ventilating  rooms 
from  lialls  or  corridors,  where  the  air  is  tolerably  pure,  especially 
when  the  products  of  combustion  from  artificial  lights  are  carried  off 
by  special  lubes,  as  was  done  in  the  Sanitary  House  at  the  Health 
Inhibition. 

The  foregoing  api>ear  to  me  to  be  ihc  principal  means  of  ventila- 
tion at  our  disposal  in  private  dwellings,  where  no  special  heating- 
apparatus  is  provided.  Where  that  is  the  can?,  the  whole  problem 
of  domestic  ventilation  changes  its  complexion ;  for  it  can  then  be 
conducted  upon  principles  which  are  also  applicable  to  public  build- 
ings. 
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A  COMPETITION  FOR  A  $5,000  HOUSE. 

PROBABLY  the  greatest  number  of  clients  thai  cotue  to  an  archi- 
tect during  his  career  arc  men.  or  women,  who  have  just  $5,000 
that  they  can  afford  to  spend  on  a  dwelling-house,  and  want  to 
secure  with  this  sum  at  leant  $10,(Rl0  worth  of  comfort,  eccentrici- 
ties aud  "modern  conveniences."  The  problem  is  an  ever-interest- 
ing one,  not  the  less  so  because  it  calls  for  so  iniicb  ingenuity  in  pre- 
serving in  the  executed  work  the  pet  ideas  of  the  client  or  the  hap- 
piest thought  of  the  architect,  in  spite  of  the  dictum  of  a  unanimous 
band  of  builders  who  declare  that  at  least  $3,000  worth  of  labor 
and  material  must  be  pared  off  before  it  is  possible  for  the  client 
to  sign  a  contract.  For  such  a  client,  having  just  these  shadowy 
ideas  of  possibilities,  and  having  exactly  this  sum  of  money  at  his 
command,  we  propose  to  hold  a  competition,  and  wc  suppose  his 
instructions  are  as  follows : 

The  site  is  a  perfectly  barren  and  exposed  country  hillside,  while 
the  only  agreeable  outlook  lies  to  the  northeast.  The  client,  a  nov- 
elist, works  at  home  aud  has  a  family  of  children  who  are  a  question- 
able assistance  in  his  working  hours.  The  children,  the  novelist  and 
the  outlook  are  the  onlv  special  clement*  to  be  accounted  with.  Every- 
thing else  Is  as  usual  ■-  heating,  lighting,  ventilation,  water,  drainage, 
plumbing  (hot  and  cold  water,  bath-room  and  two  water-closets), 
closets  of  all  kind*,  nurseries,  chambers  for  a  family  of  eight,  all 
tolt),  and  the  usual  living  and  working  rooms  —  all  to  be  provided  for 
$5,000,  exclusive  of  the  architect's  commission. 

Re<[uirtd:  Two  plans,  a  perspective  view,  one  elevation  not  shown 
in  the  perspective,  and  details  of  constructive  and  ornamental  work, 
drawn  to  scales,  which  must  be  indicated  graphically  on  the  drawing, 
which  is  to  be  made  in  iuk  oif  a  "double-elephant  "  'sheet;  each  draw- 
ing to  be  signed  with  a  verbal  motto,  the  author's  name  being  enclosed 

Drawings  must  be  received  at  the  office  of  the  American  Archi- 
tect on  or  before  Saturday,  February  27. 1886. 

For  the  three  designs  adjudged  of  highest  merit  by  a  jury  of 
three  architects,  we  will  pay  $50  each,  the  prize-drawings,  as  in  pre- 
vious competitions,  remaining  our  property. 

We  add  an  important  and  ununwul  condition,  however.  Each 
design  must  be  accompanied  by  a  bill  of  quantities,  prepared  on  a 
"  Handy  Estimate  Blank,"  procurable  from  David  \\  illiams,  83 
Reade  Street,  New  York,  at  an  expense  of  25  cents,  in  the  use  of 
which  the  same  publisher's  "  Practical  Estimator  "  would  be  found  a 
useful  instructor. 

Our  reason  for  making  this  requirement  is,  that  we  propose  to  have 
a  competent  Bostou  builder  prepare  an  estimate  upon  each  design, 
so  that  the  series  will  have  a  distinct  comparative  value.  The  jury 
will,  however,  1ms  allowed  to  take  into  consideration  in  awarding  the 
prizes,  the  prices  obtaining  in  the  market  most  familiar  to  the  de- 
signer, and  he  would  do  welt  to  obtain  an  estimate  from  a  local 
builder  before  sending  his  drawing  to  us. 

To  prevent  anv  future  misapprehension,  wc  will  say  that  it  seems 
not  impossible  that  a  series  ol  designs  thus  reduced  to  a  common 
measure,  might  be  found  worthy  of  re-pnblication  in  book-form,  and 
should  such  prove  to  be  the  case,  we  should  hope  to  find  it  pos- 
sible to  treat  with  the  authors  of  the  most  desirable  designs. 


HOFFMANN  OR  CIRCULAU  BRICK-KILNS. 

Chicaoo,  III.,  December  21,  JS8S. 

To  the  Editor*  ok  the  America;*  Architect:  — 

Dear  Sir*,  —  Will  you  kindly  answer  us  by  letter  the  following 
questions:  1.  Is  any  circular  Hoffmann  brick-kiln  in  operation  in  this 
country,  and  if  so,  where?  2.  Is  it  more  economical  to  make  brick 
by  means  of  the  Hoffmann  kiln  than  by  the  ordinary  kiln  ?  3.  Are 
bricks  made  in  the  Hoffmann  kiln  better?  This  refers  to  common 
bricks.  4.  Which,  in  vour  opinion,  is  the  best  machine  for  making 
common  bricks?  5.  Which  is  the  best  work  written  on  brick-mak- 
ing ?    In  answering  these  questions,  your  will  greatly  oblige, 

Yours  respectfully,  Baukr  fi  Hii.l,  Architects. 

\Wr.  refer  the  first  four  questions  to  our  readers,  particularly  to  those 
who  are  themselves  engaged  in  brick-making.  To  the  but,  we  wilt  reply 
that  **  Brtrkt  and  Terra-Cotta."  by  Charles  T.  Davis,  published  by  H.  C. 
Bain!  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  probably  contains  the  latest  Information  on  brick- 
making. —Era.  American  Auchttjht . J 

THE  USE  OR  ABUSE  OF  PUBLISHED  FLANS. 

ISostos,  MAS*..  December  S3, 1885. 

To  tdb  Editors  or  tiir  America*  Architect: — 

Dear  Sir*,  —  As  the  communication,  published  in  your  valuable 
paper  of  the  date  of  November  14,  under  the  heading  of  "  Payment 
For  the  Use  of  Published  Plans,"  does  not  seem  of  sufficient  interest 
to  others  to  call  forth  any  answer,  will  thu  editors  uf  the  American 
Architect  kindly  assist  me  with  their  opinion,  and  oblige, 

Yours  very  truly,  C. 
FWr.  Imagine  that  no  one  ha*  expressed  any  opinion,  on  the  matter  sim. 
ply  because  every  one  felt,  as  we  aid,  that  our  correspondent  hud  fulfilled 
«J1  that  professional  ethics  required  of  him.    As  to  the  broad  question  of 
the  cue  or  abuse  of  published  designs,  our  opinion,  since  we  are  In  a  man- 


ner interested  parties,  may  not  be  worth  much.  A  published  design  Is 
probably  more  often  copied  In  execution  than  is  a  building  already  erected, 
out  we  do  not  believe  that  either  is  ever  copied  without  embodying  those 
slight  variations  which  would  absolutely  prevent  the  designer's  recovering 
damages  in  the  courts  We  believe  that  designs  are  offered  for  publication 
—apart  from  the  possible  business  aspect  of  the  matter  as  so  much  adver- 
tisement —  because  architect*  feel  the  benefit  they  receive  In  studying  the 
work  of  their  fellows,  and  know  that  it  architects  did  not  contribute  draw- 
ings for  publication,  there  would  be  no  architectural  Journals.  Most  arch- 
itects are,  we  believe,  indifferent  whether  their  designs  are  copied  or  not ; 
they  have  served  their  purposes,  they  have  got  their  pav,  and  they  have  no 
idea  of  stamping  themselves  creatures  of  one  idea  by  secluding  their  designs 
so  that  they  may  be  used  again  without  variation.  It  seems  to  us  that  snch 
secrctlveneas  smacks  a  HtUe  of  what  the  doctors  consider  quackery,  when 
one  of  their  fraternity  conceals  the  method  employed  In  effecting  his  cures. 
There  is  ono  form  of  copying,  however,  which  is  thoroughly  disreputable, 
the  publishing  In  a  private  advertising  catalogue  issned  by  an  architect  the 
designs  of  other  men  signed  by  his  name.  We  have  known  hot  two  cases 
of  this  kind,  the  most  recent  one  being  that  of  a  Washington  architect,  who 
transferred  from  onr  own  pages  the  design  of  a  Boston  firm,  taking  shrewd 
care,  however,  to  make  just  those  slight  alterations  which  would 
him  in  event  of  a  lawsuit.  —  Bd*.  American  Architect.] 


A  WORD  FOR  OUR  PnOTO-CAUSTIC  PRINTS. 

Minneapolis,  Mixx.,  December  J 

To  the  Editors  of  tub  American  Architect:  — 

Dear  Sirt, —  You  ask  for  an  expression  of  opinion  as  to  the  pboto- 
caustic  plates  which  you  have  been  issuing.  My  voice  shall  most 
cordially  go  to  their  indorsement.  While  they  have  not  the  delicacy 
of  texture  or  the  sharpness  of  detail  that  go  to  make  the  beauty  of  a 
'•gelatiue  print,"  yet  they  are  so  far  anterior  to  the  average  pen- 
drawing,  or,  in  fact,  the  liest  of  pen-drawings,  in  point  of  detail,  that 
I  tliink  thev  would  be  greatly  missed  if  they  were  dropped  out  of  the 
journal.  This  would  be  so  in  my  case,  and  I  know  of  a  number  of 
others  who  feci  as  1  do.  I  trust  that  you  will  take  the  silence  of 
those  who  have  not  "  objurgated  "  yon,  as  a  tacit  indorsement  of  the 
aforesaid  much-abused  pictures.  You  know  when  people  have  a  fan- 
cied grievance  they  make  a  great  outcry  ;  and  when  they  are  satis- 
fied, they  do  not  take  the  trouble  to  say  so,  but  let  it  be  taken  for 
granted  by  reason  of  their  silence.  I,  for  one,  have  looked  upon  the 
prints  in  question  as  a  free  contribution  on  thu  part  of  the  publishers, 
aud  have,  consequently,  been  disposed  to  look  upon  the  demerits  of 
them  with  the  same  leniency  with  which  one  is  supposed  to  look  at 
the  teeth  of  the  time-honored  free  equine.  Viewed  in  tills  light, 
which  certainly  seems  the  proper  one,  I  see  no  reason  for  any  fault- 
finding; but  if  they  (the  fault-finders)  will  not  have  these,  let  them 
supply  their  place  with  artistic  drawings  of  such  a  degree  of  excel- 
lence that  every  one  will  be  glad  of  the  change.  I  faucy  the  ones 
who  find  fault  are  tiie  ones  least  able  to  fill  the  gap  in  this  manner. 
Wishing  you  a  happy  New  Year,  and  all  success,  1  remain 

Yours  respectfully,  R. 


"ACCORDING  TO  THE  TRUE  INTENT  AND  MEANING.' 

Philadelphia,  Pa.,  December  »,  lm. 
To  thk  Editors  of  the  American  Architect:  — 

Dear  Sir*  —  You  will  oblige  a  subscriber  bv  answering  this  ques- 
tion :  A  certain  water-closet  has  been  specified  with  ail  necessary 
supply  and  waste-pipes  and  traps.  The  iron  cistern  or  tank  has  not 
been  mentioned  in  the  specification,  but  this  closet  is  never  used  un- 
less it  has  its  supply  from  a  cistern.  Please  answer  if  the  plumber 
can  be  made  to  furnish  the  same  to  complete  his  work. 

Truly  yours,  SUBSCRIBER. 

[You  can  unquestionably  require  your  plumber  to  pat  in  the  tank  with- 
out extra  charge,  if  tbc  matter  is  to  bo  decided  by  customary  usage  ;  though 
if  it  should  become  a  matter  for  the  courts,  It  would  probably  turn  on  the 
actual  wording  of  your  contract  and  specification.—  Eds.  Axebicax  Arch- 
itect.] 

ANOTHER  PHASE  OF  THE  COMPETITION  EVIL. 

New  Yore,  December  21, 1885. 

To  thk  Editors  or  the  American  Architect:  — 

Dear  Sirt,  —  Can  you  let  me  know  how  to  obtain  a  set  of  draw- 
ings which  I  sent  'n  competition  for  the  Savannah  Jail  Competition 
of  September  1,  and  then  deferred  until  October  1  V  Have  not  re- 
ceived answer  to  letter  sent  recently  to  Chairman  of  Board  of  County 
Commissioners,  nor  even  received  acknowledgment  of  receipt  of  plans. 
If  you  would  kindly  give  me  advice  it  would  be  most  gratefully  re- 
garded a  great  favor.  Very  truly  yours,  "  Pla  ALLKK." 

(Perhaps  sending  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  a  marked  copy 
of  ibis  Issue,  containing  as  it  doe*  tho  expression  of  our  belief  that  you  hare 
been  treated  with  needless  shabblnees,  may  produce  the  effect  you  desire. 
—  Kds.  American  AjtcuiTKcr.l 

Teuton  a  ra  Mumtkvvnck  ur  BittxiL.  —  Telegraph  building  in  Bra- 
zil is  a  very  troublesomo  business.  The  wires  corrode  very  rapidly,  and 
the  luxurious  vegetation  requires  constant  pruning  to  he  kept  from  grow- 
ing so  as  to  interfere.  Violent  storms  often  prostrate  the  lines.  Birds 
build  their  nests  on  the  top  of  the  poles  and  ants  on  their  sides,  while 
skunks  and  armadillocs  undermine  them  and  cause  their  sudden  fall. 
The  ants'  nests  have  to  be  chopped  of  with  axes  when  old  and  hard. 
Wasps  build  their  nests  in  the  bell-shaped  porcelain  insulators,  apes 
meddie  with  the  wires  and  the  enormous  swarms  of  birds  Hying  by  night 
often  wreck  or  tangle  them.  More  mischievous  than  any  of  these  is  a 
huge  spider  that  weaves  its  web  between  the  wires  and  interferes  with 
the  electric  currents.  —  liotton  Transcript. 
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T>IR  P\MA«.K  CAOKD  IN  AtHMLUAIA  BT  Tllfc  EAIITIWAKI:*.  —  The 
Commission  appointed  by  the  Spanish  Government  to  investigate  the 
(treat  Andalusian  earthquakes  last  Christmas,  re|>ort  that  ovit  17,000 
buildings  were  injured  in  Granada  and  Malaga,  of  which  4,400  were 
ruined  ;  746  person,  wire  killed,  and  1.485  wounded. 


Awciknt  Editor*  or  ViravTiua.  — Hiram  Sibley  lias  presented  to 
the  Reynolds  J.ibrary  at  Rochester  eight  folios  bound  in  Tellum.  The 
collection  Comprises  three  distinct  works.  The  first  is  Merino's  edition 
of  "  Vitruvius  de  Architectura  "  in  four  volumes.  The  original  work  is 
the  oldest  treatise  oil  architecture  in  existence.  The  present  edition 
was  published  at  Home  in  11*3*5  Tike  text  is  in  Latin.  The  second 
work  of  the  collection  is  Khigetti's  "  Descrizlone  del  Campidogliu,"  in 
two  volumes,  published  at  Home  in  lW$-3<5.  It  consists  of  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  Capitol  at  Home.  The  text  of  this  work  is  Italian,  as  is 
also  that  of  tho  third  number  of  the  collection,  Valcnlini's  "  La  Patri- 
arcale  Basilica  Varicana,"  which  describes  St.  I'eter's  Church.  This 
work  consists  of  two  volumes,  and  was  published  at  Rome  in  ltM£.-65. 
The  eight  volumes  are  all  magnificently  illustrated  with  steel  engrav- 
ings.—  N.  Y.  Evrnini)  I'oti. 


Tnr»  Re-discovered  Londok  Statces.  —  Tliree  stone  statues,  re- 
cently removed  from  the  cellars  under  the  Law  Courts  on  the  east  side 
of  Guildhall-yard  in  London,  have  been  the  object  of  much  curiosity. 
The  statues  were  at  first  supposed  to  represent  Charles  I.,  his  Queen, 
and  Kdward  VI.,  but  a  more  careful  examination  shows  that  the  female 
figure  represents  Queen  Elizabeth.  They  were  executed  In  stone  by 
one  W,  Stone,  as  appears  by  hit  name  cut  upon  the  plinth,  and  were 
originally  placed  in  three  niches  in  the  front  of  (iuildhall  Chapel,  which 
formerly  stood  where  the  Law  Courts  now  stand  in  Guildhall  yard. 
Upon  the  demolition  of  that  chapel  in  1822,  they  were  removed  to  the 
■tone  screen  at  the  enst  end  of  Guildhall,  where  they  remained  until 
lbtltf,  when  the  present  oak  screen  was  erected.  The  statues  are  in 
beautiful  preservation  with  the  exception  of  that  of  Charles  1.,  the  face 
of  which  is  slightly  battered.  They  are  held  in  high  estimation  as 
works  of  art,  the  flowing  robes  of  the  statue  of  Queen  Elizabeth  being 
very  gracefully  carved,  while  the  details  of  the  armor  in  which  Charles 
I.,  U  represented  have  been  very  minutely  observed. 

Maspero  and  Mr*T  U"HA. —  All  lovers  of  the  Egypt  of  the  Pharaohs 
have  heard  with  delight  of  the  »uecc*»ful  way  in  which  M.  Maspero 
has  succeeded  in  clearing  out  the  horrid  little  colony  of  mud  hovels 
which  choked  up  the  pillars  of  the  beautiful  temple  of  Luxor.  Hut, 
although  M.  Maspero  has  succeeded  in  evicting  the  village,  he  has  not 
been  able  to  entirely  free  his  resuscitated  temple  from  all  incum- 
brances. Every  visitor  to  Kgypt  who  has  gone  up  the  Nile  for  the  last 
generation  of  men  is  familiar  with  the  personality  of  MusCapha  Aga, 
who  has  the  honor  to  represent  Her  Majesty  as  consul  at  Luxor.  Mus- 
Upha  Aga  has  long  lived  in  a  house  actually  adjoining  and  adhering 
to  one  side  of  the  temple  of  Luxor.  Mustaptiu  Aga  is  a  shrewd  old 
man,  with  more  than  the  average  Egyptian  eye  to  the  main  chance, 
and  M.  Maspero'*  difficulty  has  been  Mustapha  Aga's  opportunitv.  He 
absolutely  refuses  the  sum — quite  a  large  sum  —  which  M.  Maspero 
offers  him  to  clear  out  and  build  a  house  elsewhere.  He  puts  a  price 
upon  his  domicile  as  fantastic  as  that  which  the  famous  Dun  Paciflco 
formerly  put  upon  his  bed  and  table  linen.  And  until  thin  price  is 
given  he  declines  to  budge.  Those  who  have  ever  passed  nu  hour 
under  Mustapha  Agi's  hospitable  roof,  or  have  been  privileged  to 
share  in  the  pleasures  of  a  fantasia  got  up  by  him  for  the  amusement 
of  Knglish  travellers,  will  scarcely  think  that  the  dominie  of  our  rep- 
resentative is  sufficiently  splendid  to  call  for  this  colossal  remunera- 
tion. However,  in  the  meantime  Mustapha  Aga  holds  his  ground,  and 
the  process  of  clearing  the  temple  remains  at  a  standstill.  —  \Y l,iuh<ul 

The  Mawdfacvi-he  or  JIyduookx.  —  The  communication  which 
MM.  Felix-lleinbert  and  Henry  have  ju»t  made  to  the  French  Academy 
of  Sciences  haa  roused  much  anxious  attention,  not  only  in  France  but 
all  over  Europe.  Jf  the  process  which  these  gentlemen  have  described 
marks  a  new  departure  in  gas-making,  the  matter  is  of  weighty  import, 
not  only  to  the  gas  manufacturers,  hut  also  to  the  coal  owners  and  iron- 
masters. It  will  affect  In  no  inconsiderable  degree  the  consumption  of 
coal  and  modify  some  of  the  processes  of  iron  manufacture.  The  com- 
munication to  the  Academy  describes  an  Improved  method  of  making 
water  gas,  of  producing  pure  hydrogen  at  an  extremely  low  cost.  A 
jet  of  superheated  steam  is  directed  into  a  retort  filled  with  incandescent 
coke.  The  oxygen  unites  with  the  carbon  to  form  carbonic  oxide,  mid 
hydrogen  is  liberated.  Cp  to  this  point  there  is  nothing  new  in  the  pro- 
cess. But  now  these  gases  are  led  away  to  a  second  retort  filled  with 
lump*  of  some  refractory  substance  maintained  at  a  red  heat.  The  use 
of  the  refractory  materials  is  to  expose  a  large  surface  to  the  incoming 
gases.  Into  this  second  retort  there  is  led  at  the  same  time  a  jet  ot 
steam  superheated  to  the  point  of  disassoeiation.  The  oxygen  of  this 
steam  seizes  upon  the  carbonic  oxide  to  form  dioxide,  ami  more  hvdro- 
geu  is  liberated.  To  remove  tho  carbon  dioxide,  the  gasses  arc  pas*ed 
through  milk  of  lime,  and  the  pure  hydrogen  is  led  away  to  the  reser- 
voir. The  authors  of  the  communication  say  that  one  ton  of  coke  pro- 
duces about  1*1,000  feet  of  gaa,  which  is  about  eleven  times  the  quantity 
obtained  from  a  ton  of  coal.  Not  the  least  astonishing  part  of  the  pro- 
cess is  the  cost  of  gas,  which  is  said  to  be  very  low.  It  is  easy  to  sec 
the  numerous  applications  of  such  a  gas  for  heating  purposes  ;'but  the 
inventors  have  arranged  to  make  a  start  with  it  for  lighting.  How  the 
carburation  is  to  be  effected  is  not  stated,  but  it  is  announced  that  the 
little  town  of  Boulogne  sur  Seine  is  to  be  lighted  with  this,  gat  during 
the  winter.  —  /ran  Agt. 


Tut  Stanford  Collection  to  bb  <jitex  to  San  Fbancisoo.  —  Mrs. 
'.eland  Stanford's  collection  of  works  of  art  will  he  presented  to  the 
city  of  San  Francisco,  and  placed  in  a  building  in  Golden  Gate  l'ark. 


Pbkhistonic  Palacb  found  on  the  AcBoroLis,  Athens'.  —  The 
|  London  Acadrmy  says:  "We  hear  from  Athens  that  the  well-known 
1  archaeologist,  l»r.  Dorpfeld,  has  discovered  on  the  Acropolis,  between 
!  the  Parthenon  and  the  Krechchcum,  reniaius  of  a  prehistorie  palace, 
similar  to  those  found  at  llissarlik  and  Tiryns  " 

How  to  Ccr  and  Trim  Gla«.  —  Take  a  twelve-inch  mill  file,  single 
cut,  and  wet  it  with  turpentine  saturated  with  camphor,  and  the  work 
can  be  shaped  as  easily  and  almost  as  fast,  as  if  the  material  were  brass. 
To  turn  glaas  in  a  lathe,  put  a  tile  in  the  tool  stock,  and  wet  w  ith  turpen- 
tine and  camphor  as  before.  To  square  up  glass  tube*,  put  them  on  a 
hardwood  mandrel  made  by  driving  iron  rod  with  centres  through  a 
block  of  cherry,  chestnut  or  soft  maple,  and  use  the  flat  of  a  single-cut  tile 
in  the  tool  post,  wet  as  before ;  run  slowly.  I<urge  holes  may  be  rapidly 
cut  by  a  tube  shaped  steel  tool  like  a  tile  on  the  angular  surface,  or 
with  fine  n-etli,  after  the  manner  of  a  rose-bit,  great  care  being  neces- 
sary, of  course,  to  back  up  the  glass  fairly  with  lead  plates  or  otherwise, 
to  prevent  breakage  from  unequal  pressure.  This  tool  does  not  require 
an  extremely  fast  motion.  Lubricating  as  before,  neat  jobs  of  boring 
and  fitting  glass  can  be  made  by  these  simple  mean*.  The  whole  secret 
is  in  good,  high  steel,  worked  low  tempered  high,  and  wet  with  turpen- 
tine standing  on  camphor.  —  rVxeAuiw/r. 


An  Architect's  Suit.  —  A  case  recently  tried  before  Judge  Mc Dor- 
molt,  Circuit  Court,  Hudson  county,  N.  J.,  possesses  considerable  inter- 
est and  encouragement  to  all  architects  who  are  courageous  enough  to 
assert  their  rights.  Frederick  B.  While,  architect,  brought  suit  to  re- 
cover thrcc-and-onc-half  per  cent  commission  for  furnishing  working 
drawings  and  details  for  a  house  to  cost  »o\0OO,  for  W.  A.  Marshall. 
Henry  K.  Wills  represented  the  plaintiff,  and  Randolph  Parnsley  and 
William  Brinckcrhoff,  the  defendant.  Plaintiff  proved  by  numerous  let- 
ters from  defendant  that  plans  were  ordered  and  that  there  were  many 
consultations,  etc.  A  competent  builder  testified  that  the  house  could 
be  built  for  &">.!»I0,  and  F.  A.  Wright,  of  Messrs.  Rossitcr  &  Wright, 
architects,  gave  expert  testimony  as  to  the  value  of  the  plans  and  tne 
usual  rate  of  coiu|h -usatMw.  The  defendant  claimed  that  the  house 
could  nut  be  built  for  So.OUO  ;  that  after  trying  to  obtaiu  satisfactory  es- 
timates, he  had  to  give  up  the  idea  of  building,  the  lowest  estimate  re- 
ceived being  $7,600.  He  admitted  ordering  plans,  but  claimed  that  as 
they  were  of  no  use  to  him,  he  should  not  he  obliged  to  pay  for  them. 
He  further  claimed  that  the  plaintiff  made  a  definite  contract  to  make 
plans  of  a  house  that  could  be  built  for  $0,000,  and  testimony  to  this 
effect  was  given.  The  Judge  decided  for  the  plaintiff,  awarding  him 
three  and  one-half  per  cent  of  *o,l«J0,  with  costs  of  suit.  —  JVurfntntniers) 
Architect. 


A  Life  for  a  Likk.  —  A  slater  was  engaged  in  repairing  the  roof 
of  a  house,  and  while  so  engaged,  through  some  false  step  or  some  other 
accident,  lost  his  balance  and  rolled  down  the  slanting  side  of  the  roof, 
aud  fell  over  the  edge  into  the  street  below.  Just  at  this  moment  — 
unfortunately  for  himself,  though  fortunately  for  the  slater  —  a  man 
was  passing  along  the  street  just  in  front  of  the  house  whose  roof  was 
bring  repaired.  I'pon  him  the  slater  feel,  knocking  him  to  the  ground 
with  such  force  that  he  eventually  died  of  the  injuries  he  received  ; 
while  the  slater  does  not  seem  to  have  been  much  the  worse  for  his 
fall,  being  saved  from  any  violent  concussion  with  the  hard  pavement 
by  the  interposition  of  the  body  of  the  unfortunate  wayfarer.  The 
dead  man's  sou  brought  an  action  against  the  slater,  asking  that  lie 
might  receive  punishment  for  killing  hi*  lather,  and  be  made  to  pay  to 
him.  the  son,  damages  to  compensate  him  fur  his  loss.  The  King,  before 
whom  the  matter  was  laid,  inquired  into  it,  and  satisfied  himself  that 
the  slater  was  ill  no  way  to  be  blamed,  his  fall  and  its  lata!  consequence 
being  purely  accidental.  In  delivering  his  judgment,  he  said  that  it 
was  natural  that  the  son  should  desire  some  satisfaction  for  the  death 
ot  his  father  at  the  hands  of  the  man  who  had  killed  him,  and  that  this 
he  was  ready  to  order  him.  The  slater  must  go  and  stand  exactly  in 
the  position  where  the  deceased  man  hud  been  at  the  time  of  the  acci- 
dent, and  the  son  might  mount  on  to  the  roof  of  the  house  and  throw 
himself  thence  on  to  the  slater,  and  so  mete  out  to  him  the  same  treat- 
ment as  hail  been  meted  out  to  his  (the  plaintiff's)  father.  The  son, 
however,  like  Shylock,  declined  to  run  the  risks  incidental  to  carrying 
out  ihe  judgment.  —  Chamftrt't  Juii/nal. 


EincTiticiTT  .\r  the  Explosion  of  Flood  Hock,  New  York 
Haiiiiok.  —  Only  (S00  of  the  Ki.'OO  cartridges  used  in  this  large  explo- 
sion were  exploded  by  electricity,  the  remainder  being  exploded  by 
the  concussion  produced  by  the  ignition  of  llntsc  000  cartridges.  The 
electric  fuzes  were  arranged  in  twenty-four  circuits  containing  twenty- 
five  fuze*  each,  and  the  electricity  was  supplied  by  a  bichromate  of 
potash  battery  of  sixty  cells.  The  method  ol  tiring  the  charge  was  by 
]  connecting  the  terminals  of  these  circuit*  ill  cups  of  meicury,  ami 
j  a  bent  wire  hung  over  them  by  a  string  containing  electric  luatcs  fired 
by  means  of  a  key  from  a  battery  mi  the  shore,  and  connected  to  the 
fuze  in  question  by  a  sulwnarinc  cable.  This  closing  of  the  key  also 
operated  the  shutters  of  cameras,  which  look  instantaneous  photographs 
of  the  explosion  at  intervals  of  one  second.  The  same  action  of  the 
key  also  sent  a  signal  to  several  observatories,  so  that  the  amount  of 
the  vibration  of  the  earth's  surface  and  its  rate  might  be  noted.  As 
the  explosion  was  delayed  some  fifteen  minutes,  some  observers  had 
ceased  waiting  for  the  signal,  while  others  kindly  recorded  seisino- 
graphic  vibrations  of  the  earth's  surface  at  the  appointed  lime,  but 
some  quarter  of  an  hour  previous  to  the  actual  occurrence  of  the  ex- 
plosion. At  the  observatory  of  Harvard  Cniversity,  two  hundnd  and 
twenty  miles  northeast  of  New  York,  a  tremor  of  the  earth  was 
observed  which  began  two  and  one-half  minutes  after  the  time  of  the 
explosion,  and  continued  for  about  two  aud  one-half  minutes-  —  /  nji- 
nttring. 
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'ZJI-L  students  of  architecture  will  regret  to  hear  of  the  death 
f\  of  James  Fergusson,  the  celebrated  author  of  the  "History 
of  Architecture,"  and  its  predecessor,  the  "  Hand-book  of 
the  Hittory  of  Architecture,"  which  have  done  more  for  the.edu- 
Cittion  of  the  young  architects  and  laymen  of  the  preseut  gen- 
eratioD  in  this  important  branch  of  knowledge  than  all  other 
works  combined.  The  paragraphs  announcing  his  death  give, 
as  yet,  little  information  in  regard  to  him,  but  it  is  our  impres- 
sion that  the  most  active  portion  of  his  life  was  spent  in  mer- 
cantile business  in  India,  where  he  accumulated  a  fortune. 
Either  through  the  influence  of  previous  training,  or  from  nat- 
ural inclination,  he  was  led,  during  his  residence  in  India,  to 
employ  his  leisure  moments  in  the  study  of  the  architecture  of 
that  country  ;  and  the  results  of  his  investigations,  which  were 
carried  on  with  characteristic  intelligence  and  energy,  are  col- 
lected in  his  book  on  "Indian  Architecture"  which  forms  a  sepa- 
rate volume  of  his  "  Hittory  of  Architecture"  and  is  probably  by 
far  the  best  existing  treatise  on  the  subject.  On  his  return  to 
Europe  he  extended  his  study  to  the  architectural  work  of 
more  civilized  countries,  and  collected  an  immense  amount  of 
material  in  the  shape  of  books,  prints  and  photographs,  which, 
verified  by  examination  of  hundreds  of  the  more  important 
buildings  in  the  world,  served  as  the  basis  for  his  "Hand-hook." 
This,  originally  issued  in  two  modest  volumes,  was  received 
with  extraordinary  favor,  and  edition  after  edition  was  issued, 
until  the  author,  dissatisfied  with  the  limited  plan  of  the  work, 
replaced  it  by  the  more  comprehensive  "  Hittory  of  Architect- 
ure," which,  in  its  turn,  has  passed  through  many  editions,  and 
has,  we  believe,  been  reproduced  by  two  publishers  in  this 
country.  Of  late  years  Mr.  Fergusson  has  become  more 
closely  identified  than  ever  with  the  profession  to  which  he  has 
always  had  so  strong  an  attraction,  and  has,  we  believe,  exe- 
cuted several  designs  of  great  merit,  besides  distinguishing 
himself  by  projects  for  restorations  and  similar  works.  Many 
rears  ago  he  was  elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Institute  of 
British  Architects,  and  was,  to  the  time  of  his  death,  one  of  its 
most  faithful  and  respected  members,  although  his  reputation 
rested  on  his  literary,  rather  than  strictly  professional  work. 
The  distinction  between  the  two  is,  however,  less  marked  in 
England  than  in  this  country,  and  the  Royal  Gold  Medal, 
awarded  every  year  to  some  architect  of  merit,  was,  in  1868, 
given  to  bira  for  his  book  on  "  Tree  and  Serpent  Worship  in 
India."  One  of  his  favorite  studies  was  the  restoration  of 
ancient  buildings,  and  if  his  theories  on  this  subject  do  not 
always  show  profound  thought,  they  have  always  been  inge- 
nious, while  his  theories  are  put  forward  with  a  zeal  of  convic- 
tion which  excites  the  sympathy  of  the  reader.  His  last  essay 
of  this  kind,  published  seven  or  eight  years  ago,  was  devoted 
to  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem,  with  the  other  buildings  withiu  the 
sacred  enclosure,  but  he  had,  long  before,  engaged  in  similar 
lions  of  the  buildings  at  Nineveh  aud  the  hypasthral 
of  the  Greeks. 


"TTLTHOUGH  filled  with  the  evidences  of  close  observation 
f\  and  accurate  thought,  Mr.  Fergussou's  books  are,  to  a 
certain  extent,  encumbered  with  theories,  or  rather  digres- 
sions, upon  all  sorts  of  subjects  which  are  pursued,  to  the  det- 
riment of  the  main  work  in  hand,  to  conclusions  which  often 
fail  to  win  the  approbation  of  the  reader.  Nothing  is  more 
seductive  than  au  opportunity  for  promulgating  speculations 
which  no  one  cau  contradict  as  to  the  habits  and  character  of 
races  which  no  one  cun  possibly  know  anything  about,  and 
Fergusson  was,  perhaps,  the  more  excusable  from  his  being  the 
immediate  successor,  as  a  writer  on  architectural  history,  of 
Mr.  Ruskin,  whose  books,  we  need  not  say,  are  little  more 
than  masses  of  digression  from  the  main  topic.  Mr.  Fergus- 
son's  excursions  are,  however,  far  from  possessing  the  charm 
of  Mr.  Ruskiu'a,  and  the  opinions  contained  in  them  are 
sometimes  expressed  with  a  rather  irritating  positiveness.  For 
all  this,  however,  his  work  is  thoroughly  well  done ;  and  if 
students  have  later  to  unlearn  some  of  the  things  they  get 
from  his  books,  they  have  uo  great  reason  to  complain,  while 
the  earnestness  with  which  he  pursues  and  illustrates  his  ideas 
inspires  young  readers  with  an  interest  aud  enthusiasm  which 
help  them  greatly  in  their  study  of  the  subject. 


@NE  of  the  best  known  among  the  younger  architects  of 
New  York  has  just  had  occasion  to  enforce  his  right  to  be 
paid  for  his  professional  work  in  a  way  which  will  iutereat 
many  in  the  profession.  Some  time  ago  the  New  York  Athletic 
Club  resolved  to  build  a  new  club-house,  and,  as  usual  in  such 
cases,  decided  to  take  advantage  of  the  good-uature  of  some  arch- 
itect to  have  its  own  vague  ideas  brought,  without  trouble  to  it- 
self, iuto  practicable  shape.  The  profession  was  well  represented 
in  the  person  of  Mr.  H.  Ed  wards- Ficken,  aud  he  was  accordingly 
requested  to  prepare  sketches,  first  for  a  lot  in  the  middle  of  a 
block,  and  afterwards  for  a  corner  lot.  It  was  finally  deter- 
mined to  build  upon  the  latter  lot,  and  Mr.  Edwards-Ficken  pro- 
ceeded to  develop  his  plans,  while  a  building-committee  was 
appointed  to  see  to  the  details  of  construction.  Mr.  Edwards 
Ficken  had  gone  so  far  as  to  obtain  estimates  for  carrying  out  his 
designs,  when  he  received  a  letter  from  the  building-committee 
informing  him  that  his  services  as  architect  were  no  longer  re- 
quired. He  went  immediately  to  the  committee  for  an  explana- 
tion and  was  informed  that  an  estimate  of  one  hundred  and  sixty 
thousand  dollars  had  been  made  upon  his  plans,  which  far  ex- 
ceeded the  sum,  one  hundred  aud  five  thousand  dollars,  set  by 
the  club.  Mr.  Edwards-Ficken  answered  this  by  offering  the 
bid  of  a  responsible  builder,  accompanied  by  a  bond,  to  construct 
the  club-house  according  to  his  designs  for  one  hundred  and  five 
thousand,  but  he  was  not  listened  to,  and  a  few  days  afterward 
a  set  of  plans  prepared  by  Mr.  H.  W.  Clinton  was  adopted 
by  the  committee,  and  a  cou tract  made  for  executing  them  for 
one  hundred  and  eighteen  thousand  dollars.  While  the  build- 
ing was  going  on  from  Mr.  Clinton's  plans,  Mr.  Edwards- 
Ficken  took  steps  to  secure  justice  for  himself,  aud  placed  his 
claim  for  full  commission  in  the  hands  of  counsel.  The  case 
was  decided  by  a  referee,  who,  after  a  long  and  patient  hear- 
ing, awarded  him  the  whole  amount  claimed ;  and  the  club  or- 
dered its  treasurer  to  pay  the  award  at  once.  The  most  curious 
part  of  the  story  is  given  by  a  reporter  of  the  World,  and,  al- 
though we  kuow  nothing  of  the  accuracy  of  this  portion  of  the 
account,  and  hope,  indeed,  for  the  oredit  of  the  discrimination 
of  the  club  in  regard  to  its  selection  of  members,  that  it  is  not 
necessary  to  believe  it,  the  moral  which  it  contains,  if  only  a 
small  part  of  it  is  true,  is  too  important  to  be  neglected.  Ac- 
cording to  the  World  reporter  one  of  the  more  active  members 
of  the  building-committee  was  a  dealer  in  brick,  tile  and  cement. 
This  gentlemen,  it  is  said,  was  of  opinion  that  it  would  be  well 
to  use  a  good  deal  of  brick  aud  tile,  together  with  cement,  in  the 
new  club-house,  and  was  disappointed  to  find  that  Mr.  Edwards- 
Ficken  had  not  seen  fit  to  use  these  materials  with  tho  lavish- 
nnss  which  he  thought  desirable.  Mr.  Clinton's  plans,  which 
appeared  later,  had  much  more  of  the  brick-and-lile  character 
than  the  first,  and  seem  to  have  won  from  him  enthusiastic  and 
effectual  approval.  With  the  committee,  or  at  least  an  impor- 
tant part  of  it,  in  this  state  of  miud.  nothing  was  needed  but 
a  little  of  that  juggling  with  estimates  so  familiar  to  persons 
versed  in  building  matters  to  conjure  up  an  excuse  for  getting 
rid  of  Mr.  Edwards-Ficken  and  his  design,  and  substituting 
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the  other;  and  it  is  probable  that  no  one  in  the  club  notices 
that  the  building,  as  actually  carried  out,  is  said  to  have  cost, 
already  more  than  a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars,  al- 
though many  bills  yet  remain  unpaid.  Whatever  may  be  said 
as  to  the  relative  richness  in  brick,  tile  and  cement  work  of  the 
two  designs,  it  is  certain  that  the  club  uow  possesses  a  beautiful 
and  convenient  building ;  and  if  Mr.  Edwards-Ficken  could 
have  designed  a  better  one,  a*  indeed  we  are  very  willing  to 
believe  possible,  the  artistic,  as  well  as  the  athletic  world 
has  lost  much  by  the  circumstances  which  prevented  him  from 
carrying  out  his  ideas. 


TITHE  Builder  publishes  the  new  official  regulations  for  rc- 
ceiving  tenders  fur  public  works  in  Germany,  which  have 
a  very  considerable  interest.  Under  the  new  law,  which 
was  drawn  up  after  consultation  with  a  number  of  leading  con- 
tractors and  manufacturers,  hids  must  be  invited  publicly  for 
all  work  and  materials  of  which  the  estimated  cost  exceeds 
two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars,  except  in  five  cases;  the  ex- 
ceptions being  made  where  the  work  or  materials  desired  are 
such  as  can  only  be  suitably  executed  or  buppliod  by  a  limited 
circle  of  contractors ;  where  suiuble  proposals  havo  not  been 
received  in  a  public  tender  already  held;  where  there  is 
urgency  for  execution  ;  where  the  work  reqnires  special  artistic 
skill ;  and  where  supplementary  orders  are  given  for  materials 
to  complete  certain  work,  provided  the  price  paid  is  not  higher 
than  the  original  contract  price.  In  culling  for  tenders,  precise 
stipulations  are  drawn  up,  and  as  far  as  practicable  the  tenders 
are  divided  so  as  to  allow  persons  of  different  trades  to  partici- 
pate, while  in  some  cases  an  extensive  contract  may  be  divided 
up  into  lots,  so  as  to  bring  each  section  within  the  resources  of 
contractors  of  moderate  capital.  The  advertisement  of  invita- 
tion is  published  in  the  official  journals,  and  two  weeks  is 
allowed  for  preparing  estimates  for  small  works,  and  four 
weeks  for  large  oues.  Two  weeks  after  receiving  the  bids,  the 
award  is  made,  uuless  a  further  delay  should  be  necessary  for 
obtaining  the  approval  of  superior  authorities.  On  the  day 
assigned,  all  the  bidders  are  invited  to  be  present,  either  in 
person  or  by  representatives,  and  the  tenders  are  read  without 
giving  the  names  of  the  bidders.  A  paper  is  then  drawn  up, 
containing  the  names  of  the  bidders,  with  the  amouut  of  their 
tenders,  and  this  is  shown  to  all  the  persons  present,  and  signed 
by  them,  but  no  further  publication  of  the  tenders  is  allowed 
to  be 


general  conditions  for  building-contracts  it  is  provided  that 
the  contractor,  or  his  representative,  must  be  at  the  building 
whenever  the  officials  who  control  the  work  consider  it  neces- 
sary, and  that  the  latter  shall  have  authority  over  the  con- 
tractor's workmen  in  matters  affecting  both  the  execution  of 
aud  the  maintenance  of  order;  that  no  subcontract 


the  work 

shall  be  made  without  the  consent  of  the  official  directors; 
that  each  contractor  shall  be  responsible  for  all  his  tools  and 
materials ;  for  the  observance  of  all  police  and  statute  reguta 
tion,  and  for  the  acts  of  all  his  assistants,  deputies  and  work- 
men in  the  execution  of  the  contract.  In  regard  to  scaffold- 
ing it  is  provided  thaj,  while  that  erected  by  tho  principal 
contractor  is  standing,  workmen  belonging  to  other  trades  can 
use  it  gratuitously ;  but  be  is  not  obliged  to  make  alterations 
in  it  for  the  convenience  of  any  workmen  except  his  own. 
For  the  strength  and  safety  of  the  scaffolding  the  contractor 
to  whom  it  belongs  is  responsible,  but  ho  is  obliged  to 
strengthen  or  complete  it  without  delay  at  his  own  expense, 
upon  being  ordered  to  do  so  by  the  officials  in 


IN  considering  the  tenders  those  are  at  once  thrown  ont 
which  do  not  conform  to  the  required  conditions ;  or  which 
are  accompanied  by  unsatisfactory  samples ;  or  which  are  j 
so  evidently  out  of  proportion  to  the  normal  value  of  the  j 
work  that  proper  execution  could  not  be  expected  at  the  price  j 
named.  Among  the  other  bids  no  preference  is  necessarily 
given  to  the  lowest,  but  if  all  of  them  are,  in  every  respect, 
acceptable,  and  offer  satisfactory  guaranties  for  the  efficient 
and  punctual  execution  of  the  work,  the  award  is,  as  a  rule, 
given  to  that  one  out  of  the  lowest  three  which  seems,  under 
the  circumstances,  roost  advantageous.  If  none  of  the  lowest 
offers  are  acceptable,  all  the  tenders  are  refused ;  and  in  the 
case  of  building-work  the  bids  of  contractors  living  near  the 
work  are,  other  things  being  equal,  preferred  to  those  of  per- 
sons living  at  a  distance.  After  the  award  is  made,  a  formal 
contract  is  to  be  signed,  except  where  the  subject-matter  of 
the  agreement  is  of  less  than  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars' 
value ;  or  where  the  work  is  to  be  done  by  the  day  ;  or  where 
an  understanding  as  to  the  essential  conditions  of  the  agree- 
ment has  already  been  arrived  at  by  correspondence.  The 
formal  contract  is  drawn  up  concisely,  and  iu  the  way  usual 
for  private  work.  The  general  recital  of  the  agreement 
comes  first,  followed  by  the  dates  for  partial  and  complete 
execution ;  the  amount  and  mode  of  payment ;  the  penalties 
for  non-fulfilment ;  the  security  to  bo  given ;  and  the  appoint- 
ment of  arbitrators.  The  stipulations  in  regard  to  roo>t  of 
these  items  follow  the  usual  rules  of  private  practice;  but  it 
is  provided  that,  in  case  the  contractor  fails  to  pay  his  work- 
men or  subcontractors,  so  that  the  work  seems  likely  to  suffer 
or  be  delayed,  the  party  of  tho  first  part  may  make  payments 
directly  to  these  persons  and  charge  them  to  the  account  of 
the  principal  contractor.  As  in  the  best  private  practice  the 
employment  of  arbitrators  is  carefully  restricted,  and  in  build- 
ing-contract* arbitration  is  confined  to  the  settlement  of  differ- 
a*  to  the  cost  of  extra  or  unexpected  work.    Among  the 


WE  are  sorry  to  see  in  the  daily  papers  some  ferocious- 
looking  paragraphs  about  the  preparations  which  the 
superintendent  of  the  Edgar  Thomson  Steel  Works, 
at  Braddock,  Pennsylvania,  has  made  for  shooting,  stab- 
bing or  mutilating  the  workmen  who  have  for  years  been 
supporting  their  families  on  the  wages  paid  them  by  the  com- 
pany, but  are  now,  through  what  seems  to  be  a  paltry  disa- 
greement, locked-out  of  the  only  place  where  they  can  earn 
their  daily  bread.  According  to  the  Philadelphia  Preu,  the 
boundary  of  the  company's  estate  has  been  constituted  a  "  dead 
line,"  aud  any  workman  who  crosses  it  will  be  murdered  on 
the  spot.  Tho  natural  inquiry  whether  tho  laws  of  Pennsyl- 
vania have  ceased  to  prevail  over  the  township  of  Braddock  is 
met  by  the  information  that  the  superintendent  is  "  a  mau  of 
iudomitable  will,"  by  which  it  seems  to  be  intended  to  convey 
the  idea  that  he  is  permitted  to  slaughter  his  fellow-citizens  at 
discretion.  We  can  hardly  believe  that  the  officers  of  the  com- 
pany, one  of  whom  is  rather  conspicuous  for  his  good  sense  in 
dealing  with  workmen,  will  countenance  these  martial  demon- 
strations, but  if  they  do,  we  may  remiud  them  that  they  will 
have  only  themselves  to  blame  for  tho  consequences  of  any 
struggle  which  their  folly  may  provoke.  No  doubt  it  is  fool- 
ish for  workmen  to  strike  until  a  disagreement  as  to  whether 
they  shall  work  eight  hours  a  day  or  eight  and  two-thirds  has 
been  settled,  but  for  those  who  hold  a  different  view  from  them 
of  the  matter  in  dispute  to  rush  at  once  for  their  guns  and  pis- 
tols is  not  only  foolish,  but  criminal.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  on  the  side  of  the  officials  are  comfort,  resources,  and  an 
assured  future,  whatever  may  be  the  event  of  the  struggle, 
while  with  most  of  the  men  a  few  dollars  only  stand  between 
their  children  and  starvation ;  and  if  we  condemn  the  latter 
because  they  sometimes  become  desperate  as  time  goes  by  and 
their  last  hope  leaves  them,  what  shall  we  say  of  the  others 
who  have  nothing  to  lose  by  patience,  moderation  and  forbear- 
ance, but  who  choose  instead  to  set  tho  example  of  snatching 
up  weapons  with  which  to  put  to  death  the  men  who  have  so 
long  worked  with  them  and  for  them,  and  to  fill  the  town  iu 
which  they  all  live  with  starving  widows  and  orphans  made  by 
their  hands  ? 

WE  find  a  rather  romantic  little  story  in  tho  Courrier  cU 
rArt,  about  the  great  painter  Vandyck.  Some  fifty 
years  ago  a  tradition  was  still  current  in  the  little  town 
of  Saint-Jean  de  Maurieune,  on  the  old  Mont-Cenis  route 
between  France  and  Italy,  that  somo  famous  Dutch  painter 
had,  more  than  two  hundred  years  before,  been  taken  sick 
there  while  travelling  to  Italy,  and  had  been  cared  for  by  a 
hospitable  burgher  named  Borelly.  A  little  daughter  of  the 
family,  ten  years  old,  helped  to  take  care  of  the  sick  strauger, 
who,  before  he  resumed  his  interrupted  journey,  drew,  on  a 
leaf  from  au  account-book,  a  life-size  portrait  of  the  child, 
which  he  signed  and  left  as  a  remembrance  of  himself  and 
his  gratitude.  From  other  sources  it  is  known  that  the  great 
Vaudyck  once  passed  through  Saint-Jean  de  Maurienne  on  his 
way  to  Italy,  and  was  taken  sick  there ;  and  a  search  for  the 
drawing  was  recently  undertaken  by  the  Marquis  de  Beaure- 
gard, an  amateur  of  reputation.  Although  continued  for  a 
long  time,  bis  search  was  fruitless,  so  far  as  he  was  concerned, 
but  his  example  inspired  other  persons  to  make  investigations, 
and  the  drawing  was  found,  not  long  ago,  in  good 
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STUDIES  IN  THE  RENAISSANCE. 1 —  II. 

V  our  last  chapter  under  this  heading,  we 
raced  some  elements  of  the  Renaissance 
«diich  we  found  in  a  few  fragments  of  old 
arvings  in  Pistoja  and  Florence.  Those 

•  x  am  pics  had  mainly  to  do  with  the  treat- 
ment of  cornices,  frier.es  and  carved  pan- 
Is,  and  the  classic  origin  of  most  of  the 
letail  was  easily  recognized.    Before  re- 
i  urning  to  the  consideration  of  panels  and 
irabesquea,  a  few  studies  of  Renaissance 
olumns  may  be  profitably  interpolated  at 
his  stage  of  our  researches.  We  have  al- 
ready referred  to  the  fact  that  while  most  of 
l lie  forms  which  present  themselves  in  the 
lienaissance  are  more  or  less  imitations 
<£  ancient  creations,  still,  the  adoption  of 
i  he  old  lines  led  to  many  surprising  and 

•  ielightful  conceptions  which  are  quite  free 
from  the  taint  of  plagiarism.  This  origin- 
ality of  treatment  is  noticeable  in  the 

olumns  of  the  revival  period,  more  par- 
ticularly those  which  are  associated  with 
iu  early  development.  To  prevent  subse- 
inent  confusion,  we  may  here,  before  dis- 
tissing  the  columns,  briefly  explain  that 
he  Renaissance,  like  the  Gothic,  can  be 
divided  into  several  periods,  and  it  is  as 
well  that  the  student  should  get  an  idea  of  the  various  characteristics. 
These  differences  have,  however,  more  to  do  with  architecture  than 
ornamental  detail,  and  as  the  analysis  of  the  latter  is  our  present 
"bjojct,  we  need  not  point  out  at  any  great  length,  the  distinctive 
features  of  "  Florentine,"  "Venetian,"  and  "  Roman"  Renaissance. 

In  its  first  stages,  during  the  fifteenth  century,  the  new  style  did 
not  effect  the  general  line*  or  main  features  of  the  buildings,  but 
rather  told  upon  the  ornamentation  and  aspect  of  the  profiles.  The 
columnar  orders,  with  their  various  entablatures,  and  their  decora- 
tive details  generally,  were  cleverly  grafted  upon  the  forms  of  the 
previous  style  —  the  Romanesque.  A  desire  for  what  is  known  as 
the  "  picturesque "  in  architecture  still  manifested  itself,  and  the 
increasing  demand  at  that  time  for  palatial  residences  and  castles 
gave  more  opportunitv  for  its  exercise  than  was  afforded  by  the 
erection  of  mere  ecclesiastical  edifices.    To  the  fifteenth  century 


ood  idea  of  what  is  meant  by  the  Ro- 


and  the  Roman  Renaissance  were  founded,  were  more  definitely 
Classic.  This  latter  style  did  not  develop  until  the  sixteenth  century, 
and  its  growth  was  very  much  assisted  by  the  publication  of  the 
works  of  the  old  Roman  architect  Vitruvius.  They  were  trans- 
lated into  Italian  and  printed  in  1521,  becoming  the  text-book  of 
Classicism,  and  giving  new  life  and  more  authenticity  to  the  grow- 
ingly  popular  revival.     Bramante.  die  architect  who  drew  the 

original  plan  of  St,  Peter's  at  Rome 
(1444  to  1514),  was  the  founder  of  this 
more  strictly  classic  Renaissance,  and 
coupling  with  his  name  that  of  Vignola 
(1507  to  1573),  and  Michael  Angelo 
(1474  to  1504),  who  completed  Bra- 
mantc's  design  for  St.  Peter's,  we  get. 
by  keeping  that  noble  edifice  in  mind,  a 

man 

The  Venetian  phase  of  this  return  to 
antique  forms  cannot  well  be  explained 
without  the  aid  of  elaborate  architectu- 
ral illustrations.    Indeed,  it  was  only 
when  sailing  down  the  Grand  Canal, 
Venice,  that  we  could  fully  appreciate 
the  wonderful  way  in  which    the  old 
Venetians  had  dressed  up  their  ancient 
Byzantine  models  in  rich  Renaissance 
clothing,  carefully  preserving  manv  of 
the  beauties  and  much  of  the  coloring 
of  the  former  style.    The  manner  in 
which  the  buildings  are  jewelled  with 
line  marbles,  such  as  red  porphyry  and 
^'recu  serpentine,  requires  personal  in- 
flection, and  a  careful  reading  of  Rus- 
iin's  "  Stones  of  Venire  "  to  be  thorough- 
Semi  -  circular  gables, 
Scuola  di  Sun  Afarro, 
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ture  of  the  Byzantine 
In  the  earlier  structures,  a  free  combinatioi 
ic  elements  is  attempted  much  in  the  same  way  as  in  Eng- 
land the  Gothic  overlapped  the  Italian  and  produced  -  Elizabethan," 
with  the  happiest  result.  Later  on,  the  Venetian  architects  conformed 
more  closely  to  the  principles  which  were  laid  down  by  Vitruvius ; 
indeed,  the  style  of  Palladio  (1518-1580)  was  almost  identical  with 
that  of  Michael  Angelo.  Having  thus  briefly  tried  to  make  clear,  as 
far  as  mere  description  will  serve,  the  leading  characteristics  of  the 
Florentine,  Venetian,  and  Roman  versions  of  the  Renaissance,  we 
will  return  to  the  former  in  order  to  particularize  its  main  features. 

Our  present  study  will  not  extend  bevond  a  few  columns,  and  in 
searching  for  suitable  examples,  we  cannot,  we  think,  do  better  than 
invite  our  readers  to  step  into  the  court-yard  of  the  Palazzo  Vecchio 
—  or  the  ancient  palace  —  at  Florence.  It  so  happens  that  Mr.  C.  H. 
Blackall  gave,  in  our  issue  of  June  SOth  last,  a  full  description  of 
this  interesting  old  place,  and  our  readers  will  find  that  able  histor- 
ical and  architectural  article  a  useful  preface  to  the  consideration 
of  the  more  decorative  details  which  are  here  illustrated.  For  the 
information  of  those  who  have  not  that  article  at  hand  we  may 
say  that  the  imposing  fortress-like  building  which  is  now  known  in 
Florence  as  the  Palazzo  Vecchio  dates  from  the  thirteenth  century 
It  was  designed  in  1298,  by  Arnolfo  del  Cambio,  the  skilful  architect 
who,  a  few  years  later,  judiciously  restored  and  thus  saved  the  re- 
nowned Baptistery  of  the  same  city.  He  also  built  the  cathedral.  The 
Palazzo  itself  is  distinguished  for  its  massiveness  rather  than  for 
symmetry,  and  altogether  its  crudu  and  ponderous  proportions  and 
tower  are  in  marked,  but  not  unpleasing,  contrast  to  the  more  refined 
edifices  of  la  Mia  Firenze. 

The  grand  old  place  seems  still  to  breath  forth  the  spirit  of  the 
republic  whose  forum  used  to  be  what  is  now  the  Loggia  dei  Lanzi. 
One  can  imagine  its  commanding  tower  frowning  —  its  battlements 
inswering  for  beetling  eyebrows  — upon  the  scenes  of  cruelty  which 
were  enacted  in  the  Piazza  della  Signoria  beneath.  The  simile  is 
riot  too  imaginative,  for  both  the  corbelled  cornice  and  castellated 
-ummit  of  the  structure  had  a  political  significance,  the  latter  form 
being  used  exclusively  by  the  Guelphs  and  the  swallow-tail  form  of 
he  battlenicnted  top  indicating  the  power  of  the  Ghibelline  faction 
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'  Early  Florentine  "  and  the  "  Early  Venetian  "  Renaissance 
stvles  strictly  belong. 

The  illustrations  which  appear  herewith  have  to  do  with  the  first 
of  these  epochs,  and  they  will  be  explained  presently.  In  the 
time,  we  may  just  indicate  that  the  linea 
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fhe  old  place  teems  with  similar  reminiscences  of  political  and 
religious  feeling.  Over  the  door  there  is  now  the  inscription  "  Rer 
Dommu*  dominalium,"  but  it  used  to  be  "Jesus  Christ™ 
Rex  Florenhm  Populi  S.  P.  decrelo  electus,"  showing  how,  early  in 
I  he  sixteenth  century,  the  Gonfalioner,  Nicolo  Capponi,  persuaded'the 
ijeople  to  elect  the  Saviour  of  Men  as  the  king  of  the  Florentines 
thereby  hoping  to  escape  the  power  of  the  Pope,  the  French  and  the 
Medici.  We  must  not,  however,  spend  longer  time  in  gazin<»  upon 
the  rough  rubble  stonework  of  the  interior,  but  at  once  enter  the 
court  yard,  for  it  is  therein  we  find  the  Renaissance  studies,  which 
it  is  the  object  of  tint  article  to  explain.  In  order  to  make  clear  the 
position  of  the  columnar  details,  we  annex  a  sketch  of  the  court- 
yard (for  larger  illustration  see  our  June  number),  and  we  commend 
the  study  of  it  in  this  complete  form  as  giving  a  capital  idea  of  the 
early  Florentine  Renaissance  to  which  we  Lve  already  referred. 
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The  round  arches,  the  sturdy  columns,  tlic  escutcheons  in  the  span- 
drels, and  the  shape  of  the  windows  above  all,  show  how  Romanesque 
b'nes  have  been  used  as  a  foundation  for  a  Renaissance  finish. 
Before  examining  in  detail  the  beauties  of  the  columns,  we  may  take 
a  general  view  of  the  suggestive  court-yard. 

In  the  centre,  Verrocchio's  boy  and  fish  serve  as  the  fitting  orna- 
ment for  a  refreshing  little  fountain,  the  basin  of  which  is  of  costly 
porphyry.  At  the  back  a  Samson  and  a  caricature  of  Michael 
Angelo,  in  the  shape  of  a  Philistine  by  Rossi,  excite  the  admiration 
or  irascibility  of  visitors.  Unfortunately  our  sketch  does  not  show 
the  indistinct  frescoes  of  various  Austrian  towns  which  adorn  the 
walls  or  the  vigorous  arabesques  which  serve  to  ornament  the  vaulted 
roof.  The  armorial  bearings  in  the  spandrels  are  very  significant ; 
the  lily  standing  for  Florence ;  the  cross  for  the  people  °,  the  eagle 
for  the  Parte  Outlpkce,  and  the  balls  for  the  Medicis;  tbe  com- 
bined red  and  white  of  Florence  and  Fiesole  completing  the  symbol- 
ism. But  the  stately  columns  are  the  charm  of  this  court-yard. 
We  well  remember  how  they  impressed  us  so  much  by  their  massive- 
ness  and  appropriate  enrichment  that  we  could  not  rest  content  with 
the  general  view  which  this  miniature  sketch  affords,  but  felt  bound 
to  secure  such  details  as  are  figured  herewith.  These  columns  only 
date  from  1434,  for  they  were  in  that  year  substituted  by  Michelozzo 
Michelozzi  for  some  slender  brick  supports  which  had  proved  to  be 
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too  weak  to  carry  the  superstructure.  This  architect  achieved  a  great 
reputation  for  thus  cleverly  holding  up  the  building  while  he  substi- 
tuted these  fresh  columns,  for  at  that  time  the  principles  of  success- 
ful shoring  were  hardly  understood.  The  decorations  which  cover 
the  columns  are  of  stucco  only,  but  they  command,  we  think,  as 
much  respect  as  stone  or  marble,  both  because  of  their  antiquity  and 
their  remarkable  vigor.  The  decorations  of  the  columns  are  all 
different,  and  among  them  may  be  found  most  of  the  ornamental 
details  of  tbe  Renaissance.  Indeed,  we  do  not  remember  to  have 
met,  throughout  the  whole  of  an  extended  tour  in  Italy,  a  more  com- 
pact vade  iMcvm  of  the  style,  if  we  may  so  express  it,  than  is  found 
wrapped  up  in,  or  rather  around,  these  columns. 

These  enrichments  appear  to  have  been  added  to  Michelozzi's  pil- 
lars in  the  year  1565,  by  way  of  brightening  up  the  place  in  honor  of 
the  marriage  of  Francis  de  Medici  to  Joan  of  Austria,  niece  of  Charles 
V.  It  will  be  observed  that  this  was  the  year  after  the  death  of 
Michael  Angelo,  and  it  is  apparent  that  the  various  artists  who  dec- 
orated the  shafts  borrowed  not  a  little  from  his  masterly  treatment 
The  groundwork  of  this  decoration  was  originally  gilded,  the  capi- 
tals being  colored,  which  must  have  added  considerably  to  the  origi- 
nal splendor.  The  gilding  and  color  have  now  given  place  to  a 
■oft,  grayish-yellow,  which  is  more  restful,  perhaps,  and  quite  as  sat- 


isfactory as  the  garishnessof  the  original  treatment,  llnving  looked 
at  these  columns  in  their  entirety,  we  may  now  dissect  them,  so  as  to 
discover  what  Renaissance  elements  they  set  forth.  The  first  point 
of  difference  from  the  Classic  is  that  most  of  the  columns  are  octa- 
gonal, a  feature  which  certainly  gives  them  an  individuality.  Then 
we  observe  that  they  are  covered  with  decoration  from  top  to  bottom, 
a  decorative  liberty  which  was  never,  or  hardly  ever,  attempted  in 
classic  supports  until  the  days  of  the  revival.  This  class  of  enrich- 
ment is  very  noticeable  in  the  columns  of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth 
centuries;  indeed,  its  presence  on  any  such  supports  is  sufficient  to 
stamp  them  as  Renaissance.  When  once  the  revivalists  acquired 
the  courage  to  thus  dress  up  the  Classic  orders,  there  seemed  to  be 
no  end  to  the  rich  variety  of  decorative  garments  with  which  they 
could  clothe  their  columns.  For  instance,  notice  —  in  the  miniature 
sketch  of  the  court-yard — how  the  columns  have  been  divided  into 
dado,  filling  and  frieze.  Then,  the  admirable  reeding  of  tbe  dado, 
the  ornamental  treatment  of  the  dividing  band,  the  wealth  of  figure 
and  flower  subjects  above,  and,  yet  higher,  the  fitting  detail  on  the 
shaft.  The  old  Creeks  or  Romans,  while  travelling  on  much  the 
same  lines,  never  ventured  beyond  fluting,  and  their  restraint  in 
that  respect  is  worthy  of  all  emulation  where  pure  Classic  is 
required ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  pleasure  which  is  given  by 
skilfully  intensifying  the  beauty  of  a  column,  after  the  manner  bore 


shown,  must,  we  think,  he  admitted  and  enjoyed.  Like  most  of  the 
decorative  work  of  this  period,  the  ornament  varies  in  each  case, 
but  not  sufficiently  to  interfere  with  the  harmony  of  the  whole.  Id 
tbe  first  bands,  above  the  reeding,  in  both  Figures  1,  8,  and  3,  we  get 
a  vigorous  and  different  arrangement  of  scrolls  and  masks.  No.  1 
is  very  pretty:  the  scrolls  springing  from  the  heads  with  rosettes 
supporting  drapery  and  tassels  being  a  specially  effective  idea. 
The  gambols  of  the  Cupids,  and  all  sorts  of  odd  things  in  the  space, 
arc  so  full  of  suggestion:  the  sturdy  little  fellows,  gleefully  (tear- 
ing the  heavy  swags  of  fruit  and  flowers,  certainly  form  a  lively 
and  appropriate  enrichment  to  this  part  of  the  column.  And  here 
we  may  draw  attention  to  the  important  fact  that  the  Renaissance 
must  be  credited  with  the  parentage  of  most  of  that  cherubic  throng 
which  has  contributed  so  much  to  the  beauty  of  modern  decoration. 
The  innocence  and  rotundity  of  the  childish  figure  lends  itself  inim- 
itably to  the  purposes  of  such  decoration,  and  when,  as  in  tbe  case  of 
Figures  3  and  4,  the  merry  little  boys  are  associated  with  fruit,  flowers 
and  animals,  the  result  is  all  that  can  be  desired.  It  will  b« 
observed  in  Figure  3  that  the  designer  was  so  full  of  life  be  could  not 
refrain  from  filling  up  his  remaining  space  will)  miniature  models  of 
all  sorts  of  animal  forms  —  hybrid  and  other.  What  a  contrast  to  the 
poverty  of  most  of  our  modern  carvings  or  modellings!  Now-a-daya 
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the  designer  or  carver  seems  content  if  he  can  bring  a  simple 
swag  or  some  bit  of  still-life  into  hi*  enrichments.  In  the  old  days 
it  would  seem  that  the  artist  had  so  many  figure-subjects  running  in 
his  head,  if  we  may  so  speak,  that  he  had  to  crowd  them  into  every 
available  space.  In  Figure  2  the  arrangement  of  this  same  decorative 
band  ia  more  conventional  and  restrained.  Therein  wo  get  another 
disposition  of  Cupids  and  swags,  which  is 
altogether  charming.  The  idea  of  tying 
up  the  swags  by  means  of  ribbon  to  the 
decorative  and  legged  staves  is  capital, 
and  the  interpolation  of  the  rams'  heads 
(see  right  of  column)  is  equally  good. 
Both  of  these  bands  are  bristling  with 
"go,"  and  onr  regret  is  that  our  pen- 
and-ink  sketches  are  not  able  to  convey 
half  the  chic  which  is  to  be  found  in  the 
originals.  The  beautiful  manner  of  the 
scroll  and  figure  treatment  of  the  shafts 
which  are  above  the  Cupid  bands  in  both 
Figures  3  and  4,  will  be  evident  without 
explanation.  Those  who  are  familiar 
with  Grecian  ornament  will  recognise  the 
honeysuckle,  or  anthemion  form,  served 
up  amid  new  surroundings,  and  all  will 
recognise  how  perfectly  this  decoration 
covers  the  surface  which  it  enriches  —  no 
one  portion  obtruding  itself  —  and  how 
the  general  effect  is  restful  and  satisfying. 

In  this  composition  the  artist  has  not 
hesitated  to  bring  into  his  design  things 
as  diverse  as  ribbons  and  earrots,  jewelry 
and  wheat,  satyrs  and  flowers,  and  yet 
they  are  so  adroitly  combined  that  the 
result  is  rich  and  harmonious.  Speaking 
of  wheat  reminds  us  of  the  shaft  of  an- 
other column  by  Benetto,  from  H  »  • 
no,  which  will  form  a  fitting  corollary  to 
these  selections  from  the  court-yard  of  the 
Palazzo  Vecchio.  For  the  sake  of  con- 
venience we  give  it  in  two  parts,  Figure 
A  being  the  base  and  Figure  4  the  contin- 
uation. In  this  delightful  column  we  get 
another  class  of  treatment,  decidedly  Flor- 
entine in  feeling,  which  shows  how  mar- 
vellously the  decorative  plants  of  the  an- 
cients grew  when  watered  and  tended  by 
the  artists  of  the  Renaissance.    This  is 


apparent  while  tracing  design  No.  5  from 
its  base  upwards.    A  noble 
to  speak,  as  the 
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icate  tendrils.  Rising  yet  higher  the  stems 
are  made  to  pass  through 
sacrificial  skull  —  here  the  pagan  origin 
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of  the  motif  shows  itself  —  and  above, 
birds  rest  on  their  branches.  How  the 
skull  supports  a  winged-head  which,  in 
its  turn,  gives  forth  other  prolific  stems, 
the  drawing  will  explain.  The  delicate 
and  lone-drawn-out  treatment  of  these 
stems  and  tendrils,  and  the  low-relief  of 
most  of  the  work,  may  be  taken  as  speci- 
ally characteristic  of  the  cinque<ento,  that 
graceful  phase  of  the  Renaissance  which 
flourished  particularly  in  Florence.  Here 
again  in  these  columns  we  find  the  same 
diversity  of  materials  as  in  the  columns 
of  the  Palazzo  Vecchio,  with  equal  skill 
in  their  arrangement,  and  the  "all-over"  covering  of  the  surface 
which  has  to  be  decorated.  These  illustrations,  few  and  fragmen- 
tary though  they  arc,  should  make  clear  the  difference  between 
Classicism  and  its  prolific  successor.  Nothing  can  be  found  among 
either  old  Grecian  or  Roman  remains  which  entirely  accords  with 
with  these  examples,  and  yet  every  Item  of  the  compositions  gives 
evidence  of  being  inspired  by  the  creations  of  antiquity.  In  order 
to  show  how  this  applies  to  the  capitals,  as  well  as  the  shafts,  of  col- 
umns, we  annex  a  few  examples  of  the  former  as  initial  cuts.  It  is 
interesting  to  notice  how,  in  these  caps,  the  unimprovable  general 
outline  of  the  ancients  has  been  combined  with  fresh  subject-matter. 
The  sketches  are  sufficiently  explicit  to  be  independent  of  explana- 
tion, and  we  may  confidently  leave  this  set  of  examples  to  the  study 


a.  and  we  may  confidently  leave  this  set  of  exampl 
those  who  are  looking  for  material  and  inspiration  wherewith  to 
ugn  columns  in  the  Renaissance  style.    What  we 


style.  What  we  have  tried  to 
clear  by  the  aid  of  these  sketches  is,  first,  the  characteris- 
tics of  ■  Earlv  Florentine "  which  come  of  its  association  with 
Romanesque ;  secondly,  the  way  in  which  the  artists  of  that  time, 
unlike  the  ancients,  covered  their  columns  with  decoration  ;  and  lastly, 
the  great  variety,  but  perfect  unity,  of  their  compositions. 

There  is  just'one  danger  that  some  students  of  these  and 
examples  may  fall  into,  and  onu  which  cannot  be  too 


pointed  out,  viz.,  that  of  merely  sitting  down  and  copying  such 
details  as  these  without  any  alteration  whatever.  Where  in  the 
world  would  the  Renaissance  of  art  have  been,  if  the  old  Italian 
masters  had  merely  contented  themselves  by  copying  excavated 
bits  of  classicism?  All  the  freshness  and  life' about  which  we  have 
been  speaking  would,  of  course,  have  been  absent.  Let  the  designer 
of  to-day  act  in  a  similarly  sensible  way.  If  he  has  a  column  to 
enrich,  he  has  no  occasion  to  borrow  from  the  mythological  scraps 
of  antiquity.  The  skulls  of  bullocks  or  rams  have  but  little  mean- 
ing or  artistic  merit  now.  He  will  do  much  better  if  he  tries  to 
string  together  the  men  ami  material  of  his  own  country  or  district. 
If  onions  or  sunflowers,  rabbits  or  snails  flourish  in  bis  back  garden, 
let  him  not  hesitate  to  bring  them  into  his  composition.  They  will 
look  just  as  well,  if  disposed  with  equal  skill,  as  the  natural  forms, 
mostly  Italian,  which  cluster  round  the  shafts  of  the  columns  here 
illustrated.  J.  Williams  Bexn. 


HEATING  AND  VENTILATION  OF  THE  OPERA- 
HOUSE,  FRANKFORT-ON-THE-MAIN, 

'HE  opera-house  at  Frankfort  affords 
king  illustration  of  how  much 
one  may  gain  by  judicious  compar- 
ative studies  in  special  lines  made  before 
beginning  the  plans  of  an  extensive 
building :  indeed,  in  visiting  the  opera- 
house  one  cannot  but  be  impressed  with 
the  extent  to  which  ideas  from  France, 
England  and  Germany  have  been  utilized 
and  combined  in  a  manner  evincing  a 
more  careful  consideration  for  details 
than  is  customarily  met  with  in  European  play-houses,  and  which, 
from  a  practical  standpoint  if  no  other,  makes  this  one  of  the  most 
successful  buildings  of  its  kind  on  the  Continent.  It  has  not  the  lav- 
ish magnificence  of  the  opera-house  at  Paris,  nor  the  size  of  that  at 
Vienna,  but  perhaps  the  spectator  would  enjoy  himself  better  heru 
than  at  either  of  the  others,  surely  so  far  as  bodily  comfort  and  con- 
venience are  concerned;  and  though  it  is  much  less  pretending,  it  is 
of  quite  as  much  value  to  the  student  in  search  of  practical  ideas. 
Especially  is  this  true  as  regards  the  arrangements  made  for  the 
heating  and  ventilation.  It  is  no  discredit  to  the  planners  thereof 
to  say  that  the  system  has  some  of  the  same  features  which  are  found 
in  the  Houses  of  Parliament  at  London  and  in  the  opera-house  at 
Vienna;  indeed,  there  is  evidence  that  both  of  these  buildings  were 
very  carefully  considered,  if  not  actually  taken  as  models ;  and  while 
not  elaborated  to  quite  the  nicety  of  control  which  distinguishes 
the  work  in  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  the  heating  and  ventilating 
appliances  of  the  Frankfort  Opera-House  are  arranged  in  a  manner 
which  is  quite  as  well  adapted  to  existing  conditions  as  those  of  the 
London  example,  while  the  Frankfort  building  has  the  advantage  of 
having  been  planned  with  direct  reference  to  the  system  to  be  used, 
whereas  the  London  arrangement  is  an  adaptation  throughout.  Per- 
haps, however,  this  cannot  be  considered  as  altogether  an  advantage, 
for  it  is  oftcner  easier  to  deal  with  the  tangible  walls  and  spaces  of 
an  existing  structure,  than  to  think  out  on  paper  in  all  its  details  the 
elaboration  essential  to  the  proper  healing  and  ventilating  of  a  large 
hall  of  audience. 

A  difficulty  which  is  often  encountered  in  planning  for  ventilation 
and  heating  work  is  the  unwillingness  of  those  for  whom  the  building 
is  to  be  erected  to  allow  the  architect  sufficient  space  and  money  to 
carry  out  anything  more  than  a  mere  system  of  ducts  conveniently 
buried  in  the  thicknesses  of  the  walls.  So  many  building-committees 
are  prone  to  regard  heating  and  ventilation  as  something  which,  while 
quite  necessary,  can  be  classed  with  window-screens  or  night-watch- 
men, and  tucked  in  somehow  without  any  material  cost.  Apparently 
no  such  trouble  was  met  with  at  Frankfort.  Almost  the  entire  cellar 
is  devoted  to  the  distribution  of  fresh,  cold  air,  and  a  story  above  of 
area  quite  equal  to  half  that  of  the  entire  building  is  allotted  to  the 
heating  arrangement,  the  chambers  even  being  in  three  tiers  under 
the  parquet;  while  all  of  the  space  immediately  above  the  auditorium 
is  occupied  by  the  exhaust-pipes,  fans,  etc.,  for  extracting  the  vitiated 
air.  Whence,  as  will  readily  be  seen  by  the  section,  quite  one-quar- 
ter of  the  entire  cubical  contents  of  the  building  forward  of  the  pro- 
scenium arch  is  given  over  exclusively  to  works  of  heating  and  ventil- 
ation, a  proportion  which  seems  excessive  when  thus  stated,  though 
a  visit  to  the  building  itself  does  not  give  one  any  idea  of  waste  room. 

In  order  that  there  should  never  be  a  necessity  for  having  fires 
in  any  portion  of  the  opera-house,  the  entire  plant  of  boilers,  steam- 
pumps,  etc.,  are  located  in  a  separate  building  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  street.  The  heating  is  by  steam,  which  is  generated  in  four  tubu- 
lar-boilers, with  an  expenditure  on  the  average  of  about  four  tons  of 
coal  daily,  or  rather  nightly,  as  of  course  very  litt 


during  the  day.    Aside  from  heating,  steam  is  used  only  to  run  the 
vcntUating-fans,  as  hereafter  explained  :  the 
force  in  case  of  fire  are  worked  by 


little  heat  is  required 
used  only  to  run  the 
:  the  powerful  pumps  kept  as 


A  wide  tunnel  under  the  street 
opera-house.    Through  this  the 


boiler-house  and  the 
mains  are  led  to  the.  distribu- 
ting room,  marked  A  on  plan  of  cellar,  from  whence  branches  lead  to 
the  various  heating-chambers,  the  supply  of  steam  being  regulated 
entirely  from  this  point.  The  steam-traps  for  collecting  the  water-of- 
are  all  grouped  in  a  corresponding  room  near  the  front 
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of  the  Btage,  whence  the  water  returns  by  gravity  to  a  tank  in  the 
boiler-house,  and  is  pumped  back  into  the  boilers. 

The  opera-house  is  entirely  isolated,  with  wide-paved  street*  on 
all  side*,  and  clean  surroundings.  Hence  no  devices  are  necessary 
for  purifying  tho  fresh  air  which  is  introduced  into  the  building.  The 


plan  of  the  cellar  given  herewith  is  sketched  from  notes  taken  at  the 
building,  and  will  serve  only  to  indicate  the  relative  disposition  of 
the  rooms.  The  letters  on  the  plan  refer  also  to  the  section,  which 
was  copied  directly  from  the  engineer's  drawings.  The  intakes  for 
frush  air  are  located  on  either  tide  of  the  building  at  L,  the  air  being 
drawn  from  wells  opeuing  in  the  middle  of  the  streets,  and  covered 
liiiuplv  bv  an  iron-wire  gauze,  the  opening  being  hidden  by  shrubbery. 
The  air  passes  thence  through  a  tunnel,  ami  a  short  corridor  to  the 
r.wjru  B,  whure  are  arranged  a  few  coils  of  steam-pipe  which  serve  to 
warm  the  air  slightly,  moisture  being  added  to  any  desired  extent  by 
means  of  fine  sprays  operating  along-side  of  each  line  of  piping.  The 
air  is  drawn  thence  into  the  passage  C,  which  corresponds  with 
the  line  of  the  sectiouul  drawing.  This  passage  is  three  metres 
and  a  half  wide,  and  four  metres  high.  The  cellar  bottom  through- 
out is  covered  with  asphalt. 

At  I)  is  located  a  helicoid  fan,  three  metres  in  diameter,  motive 
force  for  which  is  supplied  by  a  fifteen  horse-power  engine  placed  in 
the  adjoining  room  E-  The  fan  is  usually  run  at  a  velocity  of  from 
ninety  to  oue  hundred  and  twenty  revolutions  per  minute,  and  at  this 
rate  is  capable  of  moving  approximately  80.000  cubic  metres  of  air 
per  hour.  As  the  supply  of  fresh  air  for  the  entire  house  is  drawn 
through  this  fan,  the  allowance  per  person  cannot  be  over  thirty  cubic 
metres,  a  large  proportion  of  the  air  being  necessarily  diverted  to  the 
fovers  and  stairways.    The  auditorium  scats  nearly  2,000  persons. 

Beyond  the  fan  the  central  passage  lead*  directly  to  a  chamber 
under  the  auditorium,  side  passages  branching  to  rooms  which  serve 
other  portions  of  the  house,  as  shown  by  the  cellar  plan.  It  will  be 
seen  that  the  chambers  are  arranged  in  such  manner  as  to  allow  of 
heating  the  various  galleries  quite  independently  of  each  other,  if 
desired;  while  by  easily-controlled  gates  the  several  intakes  for  cold 
air  can  be  closed  or  opened,  and  additional  ventilation  supplied  to 
any  portion  of  the  house  without  interfering  with  the  heating  arrange- 
ments elsewhere. 

From  the  passages  the  air  enters  a  series  of  chambers,  all  of  which 
are  essentially  the  same  in  principle  as  those  which  serve  the  parquet. 
As  these  last  are  shown  by  the  sectional  drawing  the  description  will 
be  confined  to  them.  The  chambers  are  in  three  tiers.  The  lowest 
is  designated  as  the  cold-air  chamber.  Above  it  is  the  heating-cham- 
ber where  the  air  is  made  to  pass  over  and  through  coils  of  steam- 
pipes  arranged  about  the  tloor.  The  uppermost  apartment  serves  as 
a  mixing-chamber  where  the  temperature  of  the  air  can  be  made  uni- 
form so  as  to  ensure  equal  draught  through  all  of  the  flues  serving  the 
rooms  above.  The  three  chambers  are  directly  connected  with  each 
other  by  a  number  of  iron  cylinders  about  one  metre  in  diameter,  by 
means  'of  which  air  reaches  the  upper  compartment.  The  sketch 
given  herewith  will  serve  to  illustrate  this  disposition.  Each  cylin- 
der is  provided  with  a  movable  top  and  bottom.  When  both  top 
and  bottom  are  open,  which  is  the  usual  condition  while  the  heating- 
apparatus  are  in  operation,  air  will  reach  the  uppermost  or  mixing 
chamber  in  two  ways:  first,  directly  from  tho  cold-air  chamber 
through  the  inside  of  the  cylinders,  following  the  arrows  A,  and  en- 
tering the  mixing-room  at  the  same  temperature  it  leaves  the  fan  ; 
second,  rising  through  the  floor  openings  outside  of  the  cylinders,  fol- 
lowing the  arrows  1$,  entering  first  the  healing-chamber  where  the 
temperature  is  raised  to  any  desired  degree,  anil  then  ascending  to 
the  upper  chamber  to  mix  with  the  colder  air.  The  idea  of  all  this 
multiplicity  of  chambers  and  cylinders  is  of  course  to  equalize  and 
control  the  temperature  of  tho  air  supplied  to  the  auditorium.  If  the 
temperature  in  the  mixing-chamber  falls,  an  attendant  is  on  hand 
who  closes  wholly  or  in  part  the  bottom  of  the  cylinders,  thus  allow- 
in"  only  heated  air  to  ascend.  If  the  leinperaturu  rises  tho  top  and 
bottom  are  closed,  and  the  supply  of  steam  diminished  in  the  heating- 
chamber.    It  is  however,  not  easy  to  understand  just  why  there 


should  be  movable  valves  at  both  top  and  bottom,  as  the  upper  one 
would  seem  to  suffice  for  all  needs,  though,  in  fact,  both  are  used  as 
here  described.  Flanges  are  placed  on  the  cylinders  at  top  and  bot- 
tom of  the  heating-chamber  in  such  a  manner  as  to  deflect  the  cur- 
rents of  air  towards  the  steam-pipes. 

The  warm  air  rises  into  the  parquet  through  registers  in  the  floor 
under  each  seat.  These  registers  arc  always  open,  and  cannot  be  in- 
terfered with  by  the  public  in  any  manner.  For  the  balcony  and 
upper  row*  the  neat  ascends  in  flues  built  into  the  walls,  and  escapes 
through  registers  in  the  face*  of  the  risers.  The  stairways,  foyer* 
and  lobbies  are  provided  with 
wall  registers  near  the  floor, 
though  for  these  apartments 


there  is  naturally  not  the  same 
necessity  for  control  of  the 
air-supply  as  there  is  for  the 
auditorium.  Direct  radiation 
is  used  nowhere  in  the  build- 


ing, though  the  smalt  dressing 
and  property  rooms  are  heated 
by  direct-indirect  radiation, 
the  steam-coils  being  built  into 
the  panel-backs  under  the  win- 
dows, and  receiving  a  supply 
of  fresh  air  In  the  same  man- 
ner as  is  customary  in  the 
United  States.  So  far  as  could 
be  ascertained  there  is  no  sup- 
ply of  beat  to  the  stage  further 
than  what  would  come  from 
the  gas  at  night,  which  is 
doubtless  quite  sufficient. 

There  are  no  arrangements 
of  any  description  for  cooling 
the  air  during  warm  weather. 
Practically  it  is  found  that  the 
temperature  of  the  house  at 
the  beginning  of  the  evening  is 
always  several  degrees  lower 
than  the  temperature  out  of 

doors,  and  during  the  height  of  summer  the  house  is  clut<ed. 

The  facilities  for  extracting  the  vitiated  air  are  as  complete  as 
those  for  supplying  the  heat.  Every  loge  has  a  large  ventilating  reg- 
ister near  the  ceiling;  under  each  gallery  extends  an  almost  contin- 
uous line  of  exhaust-registers;  and  all  of  the  corridors,  stairs  and 
cloak-rooms  are  abundantly  provided  with  flues.  Wherever  one  can 
find  an  obscure  corner  which  in  any  other  theatre  would  be  suggest- 
ive of  indefinite  odors,  there  is  sure  to  be  found  an  ample  ventilator 
immediately  overhead,  aud  apparently  all  these  registers  are  put  in 
place  to  some  purpose,  for  there  is  not  a  corner  anywhere  about  the 
building  which  does  not  smell  sweet  and  clean.  The  grand  stairway 
and  the  foyers  ventilate  through  openings  left  between  the  modillion's 


of  the  cornices.  From  all  of  "these  ventilating  registers  the  vitiated 
air  is  led  through  flues  in  the  wall  and  galvanized-iron  ducts  to  the 
loft  immediately  over  the  auditorium,  where  all  the  exhaust-pipes 
unite  into  a  large  iron  chamber  located  above  the  central  chandelier 
of  the  hall,  and  discharging  into  a  ventilating-shaft,  three  metres  in 
diameter,  which  is  carried  a  few  feet  above  the  roof,  and  ends  in  a 
cupula  with  open  slatted  sides.  Near  the  top  of  the  shaft  is  an  ex- 
haust-fan woriced  hy  steam-power,  which  is  used  to  force  the  ventila- 
tion when  necessary,  though  after  the  gas  has  been  lighted  in  the 
auditorium,  the  ventilation  will  quite  take  care  of  itself,  especially  as 
the  ventilating  registers  are  so  freely  proportioned  everywhere.  Fur- 
thermore there  is  a  ring  of  special  ventilators  immediately  over  the 
central  gas  chandelier,  as  shown  hy  the  section,  and  if  desired  the 
ceiling  at  G  can  be  raised,  allowing  the  heated  air  to  escape  to  almost 
any  extent.  The  consequence  of  this  is  that  the  air  in  the  theatre 
can  be  maintained  as  pure  at  midnight  as  it  was  at  seven  o'clock,  and 
the  auditorium  and  hallways  are  quite  free  from  the  smell  of  gas 
which  is  so  unpleasantly  pronounced  in  the  Paris  Opera-House.  And 
the  stage,  above  and  below,  is  quite  as  well  ventilated  as  the  house 
itself.  There  are  large  ducts  leading  from  the  stage-loft  to  the  cen- 
tral rentilating-shaft  allowing  the  ventilation  to  be  forced,  and  there 
are,  as  well,  open  skylights  in  the  roof. 

A  very  marked  feature  of  the  system  of  heating  and  ventilating  is 
its  unity' of  control,  if  such  an  expression  may  be  used  to  designate 
the  manner  in  which  the  whole  is  brought  under  the  very  eve  and 
hand  of  one  person.  At  F  of  the  section  is  a  room  which  is  styled 
the  control  simmer.  From  this  point  the  chief  engineer,  hardly  hav- 
ing to  leave  his  seat,  can  tell  the  exact  temperature  of  any  portion 
of  the  house,  and  can  cause  it  to  vary  to  suit  his  will.  Short  levers 
along  the  wall  operate  directly  upon  the  gates  in  the  cellar  which  ad- 
mit cold  air  to  the  passages,  allowing  them  to  be  wholly  or  partially 
closed.  Other  levers  give  a  similar  control  over  the  valves  of  the 
exhaust-ducts  in  the  attic.  Either  of  the  ventilating-fans  can  be 
started  by  electricity,  and  the  action  of  the  sprays  which  add  mois- 
ture to  the  incoming  air  at  B  is  controlled  in  the  same  manner. 
Speaking-tubes  and  telephones  lead  to  the  steam-distributing  room 
in  the  cellar,  to  the  mixing-chambers,  to  the  stage,  the  boiler-room, 
etc.  On  one  wall  is  an  electric  thermal  indicator  connected  with  a 
dozen  or  more  parts  of  the  house.  In  appearance  it  is  like  an  ordi- 
nary hotel  annunciator,  with  six  or  eight  blank  discs  above  and 
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marked  "  gallerie  links,"  "parquet,"  "  erste  rang,"  etc. 
i  button,  a  number  appears  before  one  of  the  discs,  rep- 
exact  temj>eratureof  the  particular  portion  of  the  house 
designated  by  die  button  pressed.  The  control  zimmer  is  also  supplied 
with  registering  anemometers,  hygrometers,  steam  and  water  guages, 
fire-signals  and  electric  call-bells  connected  with  nearly  every  portion 
of  tbe  house ;  so  that  one  man  here,  with  an  assistant  in  the  steam- 
distributiug  room,  and  another  in  the  mixing-chambers,  has  pracli- 
ibsoluui  control  of  the  heating  and  ventilating  of  the  entir< 


cally  an  absolute  control  of  the  heating  and  ventilating  of  the  entire 
house.  This  idea  is  by  no  means  new  or  exceptional,  but  it  is  car- 
ried out  more  perfectly  than  is  usually  the  case  in  so  large  a  building. 
But  for  that  matter,  thoroughness  in  detail  is  a  marked  feature  of 
everything  which  has  had  to  do  with  the  planning  of  this  bouse. 

One  very  ingenious  and  at  times  very  conveuient  device  made  use 
of,  is  a  thermo-electric  indicator  placed  outside  tbe  principal  en- 
trance, and  connected  with  the  interior  in  such  a  manner  as  alwavs 
to  show  to  whoever  may  wish  to  know  the  exact  temperature  of  the 
auditorium.  It  %eems  almost  like  a  public  guaranty  that  the  room 
shall  not  become  overheated. 

The  writer  was  nnable  to  make  anv  personal  tests  of  the  efficiency 
of  the  system  of  heating  and  ventilation,  but  it  would  seem  that  where 
so  little  is  left  to  hazard,  or  to  the  natural  movement  of  the  air,  and 
where  such  complete  control  is  maintained  over  the  whole,  there  can 


be  but  slight  chances  for  anything  like  failure. 


C.  H.  Black-all. 


[Contributors  are  requested  to  lend  with  their  drawings  full  and 
adequate  descriptions  of  the  buildings,  including  a  statement  of  cost.] 

ST.  Peter's  church,  uxiontoyvn,  pa.   mr.  c.  m.  burns,  jiu, 

ARCHITECT,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

fTTHK  architecture  is  English  Gothic  of  the  fourteenth  century. 
JJl  Tho  nave  of  the  church  is  forty  feet  by  fifty  feet,  and  will  scat 
three  hundred.  The  chancel  is  twenty  feet  by  eighteen  feet  six 
inches.  The  Sunday-school  rooms,  in  the  rear,  are  forty-five  feet  by 
tiftevu  feet,  and  of  two  stories,  and  will  accommodate  comfortably 
about  seventy-five  on  each  tloor.  The  church  has  an  open-timber 
roof  carried  on  six  hammer-beam  trusses ;  the  rafters  and  purlins 
divide  up  the  ceiling  into  panels  of  diagonal  boarding,  of  North  Car- 
olina yellow  pine.  The  roof  is  covered  with  slate  laid  to  a  pattern, 
in  three  colors,  and  the  ridge  is  surmounted  with  a  red  terra  eotta 
cresting.  The  apex  of  the  chancel  roof  has  also  a  terra-cotta  cross. 
There  are  four  stone  crosses  at  different  points  of  the  roof  and 
gables.  The  building  consists  of  a  nave  of  five  bays,  with  apsidal 
chancel  of  three  bays.  The  angle  formed  by  the  nave  and  chancel 
on  the  nortli-east  is  occupied  by  the  tower,  and  that  on  the  south-east 
by  the  or^an-chambcr  and  vestry-room.  The  tower  is  constructed  in 
four  stages,  the  first  one  forming  the  church  porch,  the  second,  the 
bell-ringer's,  and  the  third,  the  belfry.  At  the  west  of  the  nave  the 
parish  building  occupies  the  entire  width  of  the  lot,  extending  west- 
ward toward  the  alley.  The  entire  building  is  of  stone.  The  wood- 
work throughout  is  of  North  Carolina  yellow  pine,  finished  in  oil, 
except  the  pews,  which  are  of  chestnut,  second  growth,  with  oil 
finish.  The  subscription  account  of  the  Building  Committee  shows, 
in  round  numbers,  $11,800  collected  and  paid.  This  represents  the 
paid  to  tbe  architect,  $350,  and  to  the  builders,  as  well  as 
of  the  pavement  and  part  of  the  heating  apparatus,  etc.  To 


this  add  the  cost  of  the  windows,  $2,100;  tiling,  $640 ;  chancel  furni- 
ture, $725;  other  furniture,  etc.,  $160;  probable  cost  of  the  bell, 
MM;  cost  of  organ,  $1,825;  making  a  total  of  $17,060. 

Hit  UNITED  STATES    ARMY    MEDICAL   MUSEUM    AND  LIBRARY, 


WASHINGTON,  D.C.  MESSRS.  CLUSS  *  BCHULTZE,  ARCHITECTS, 
W  ASHINGTON,  D.C. 

CoifOMM  has  appropriated  $200,000  for  erecting,  complete  for 
occupancy,  a  fire-proof  building  for  the  library,  pension  records,  and 
museum  of  the  Surgeon  General's  Office,  United  States  Army.  The 
estimates  for  a  building,  limited  to  the  space  absolutely  required, 
and  devoid  of  expensive  exterior  and  interior  architecture,  had 
been  from  $250,000  to  $800,000.  Under  these  circumstances  the 
Building  Commission,  presided  over  by  the  Secretary  of  War, 
decided  thul  the  feasibility  of  the  scheme  must  be  conclusively 
•liown  by  a  bonded  contract  based  upon  detailed  drawings  and  speci- 
fications" before  the  work  could  be  allowed  to  proceed;  hence  any- 
thing involving  avoidablu  expense  was  ruled  out  from  the  architect's 
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ails  of  Construction:  —  Concrete  foundations.  Exterior  walls 
of  bricks  with  a  bonded  internal  lining  of  hollow  bricks ;  cornices, 
spandrels,  tympanums,  of  pressed  bricks  and  terra-cotta ;  partitions 
of  sulid  and  hollow  bricks;  floors  ami  roofs  formed  of  flat  arches 
built  of  hollow  bricks  between  rolled  beams,  with  terra-cotta  protec- 
tions for  girders  and  beams ;  columns  of  fire-proof  sectioual  wrought 
iron ;  corridors  floored  with  encaustic  tiles ;  halls  with  Portland  - 
5 ;  stairs  of  iron  ;  stoops, 


courses,  and  miscellaneous  blocks  of  rubbed  Grayweckc  blucstone  ; 
library  and  museum  constructed  as  independent  compartments; 
heating  by  low-pressure  steam,  mostly  with  indirect  radiation, 
besides  open  fire-places  with  mantles  and  grates;  ventilation  by 
steam-heated  aspiration-shafts ;  water-closets,  laboratories  and  alco- 
holic specimens  strictly  separate  in  the  wing  inside  the  court-yard. 

A  variable  Floor  Space  in  Square  Feel.  —  Basement  21,400,  offices 
33,600,  museum  11,270,  book-stack  20,800  (capacity  320,000  vol- 
umes) ;  and  besides  4,200  square  feet  in  tbe  small  yard  wing  which, 
with  60,000  cubic  feet  contents,  is  not  included  in  the  building 
contract. 

The  basement  of  the  building  constitutes  mainly  one  vast  reservoir 
for  fresh  air,  and  by  including  but  one-half  the  contents  of  this,  tbe 
building  measures  1,342,500  cubic  feet  of  space  under  roof.  The 
contract  price,  including  steam-fitting,  is  $179,987,  which  gives  the 
low  rate  of  thirteen-aud-four-tcnths  cents  per  cubic  foot,  which  leaves 
funds  to  pay  for  plans  and  supervision,  and  besides  a  small  balance 
towards  the  erection  of  the  wing  in  tbe  yard. 

This  edifice  is  located  at  the  southeast  corner  of,  and  with  the  rear 
abutting  on  the  Smithsonian  Grounds,  because  before  long  it  must,  be 
extended  by  a  main-front  facing  the  public  grounds,  when  the  present 
front  will  assume  its  place  as  the  rear  elevation  of  the  building.  The 
present  Congress  will  no  doubt  grant  the  moderate  estimates  for  the 
iron  frames  and  shelving  of  the  book-stacks  and  cases  for  tbe  pension- 
records  and  the  exhibition-cases  of  the  museum,  so  that  the  furnishing 
will  be  almost  simultaneously  completed  with  die  construction  of  the 
building. 

CHURCH  OK  THE  HOLY  TRINITY,  CAKN,  FRANCE.1 

SECTIONAL  VIEW  OK   THE  OPERA  HOUSE,  KRANKKORT-ON-TIIE- 
MAIN,  GERMANY. 

For  description,  see  article  elsewhere  in  this  issue. 

COMPETITION  DESIGN  FOR  THE  BOARD  OK  TRADE  BUILDING, 
DULCTH,  MINN.  MESSRS.  GILBERT  A  TAYLOR,  ARCHITECTS, 
ST.  PAUL,  MIXN. 

JAPANESE  HOMES  AND  THEIR  SURROUNDINGS.«-II. 


S  further 
ndicati  o  n 
if  the  in- 
teresting c  h  a  r- 
acter  of  Profes- 
■  or  Morse's 
book,  we  quote 
the  follow- 
ing  fragments, 
which  give  some 
account  of  cer- 
t  ai  u 
habits:  — 

A  household  shrine,  to  which  the  children  pav  voluntary  and  i 
ural  devotion,  is  the  birds'  nests  built  within  the  house.  It  is  a  c 
rnon  thing,  not  only  in  the  country  but  in  large  cities  like  Tokio,  for 
a  species  of  swallow,  hardly  to  be  distinguished  from  the  European 
species,  to  build  its  nest  in  the  house  —  not  in  an  out-of-the-way  place, 
but  in  the  room  where  the  family  inav  be  most  actively  engaged,  or 
in  the  shop  fronting  the  street,  with  all  its  busy  traffic  going  on.  The 


SoilW  N«U  in  Privat.  Holm. 


Fifura  I.    Interior  of  a  Privy  in  Aaahuta. 

very  common  occurrence  of  these  birds'  nest*  in  houses  is  another  of 
the  many  evidences  of  the  gentle  ways  of  this  people,  and  of  tbe 
kindness  shown  bv  them  to  animals. 


uigmz 
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Wben  a  bird  builda  its  nest  in  the  house,  a  little  shelf  is  promptly 
secured  beneath  it,  so  that  the  mats  below  shall  not  be  soiled.  The 
presence  of  the  bird  in  the  house  is  regarded  as  a  good  omen,  and 
the  children  take  great  pleasure  in  watching  the  construction  of  the 
nest  and  the  final  rearing  of  the  voting  birds.  I  noticed  that  many 
of  the  nests  built  within  the  house  were  much  more  elaborately  made 
than  those  built  in  more  exposed  positions.  From  tho  symmetrical 
way  in  which  many  of  these  were  constructed,  one  might  almost 
imagine  the  birds  hail  become  imbued  with  some  of  the  art  instincts 
of  the  people.  The  initial  cut  illustrates  the  appearance  of  a  group 
of  these  birds'  nests  in  a  bouse. 

It  would  be  an  affectation  of  false  delicacy  were  no  allusion  to  be 
made  to  (he  privy,  which  in  the  Japanese  house  often  receives  a 
share  of  the  artistic  workman's  attention.  From  its  position  in  the 
house,  and  especially  in  the  public  house,  it  is  often  a  source  of  great 
discomfort.  In  the  better  class  of  private  houses  in  Japan,  however, 
there  is  less  annoyance  and  inlimtely  less  danger  from  this  source 
than  is  experienced  in  many  houses  of  the  wealthy  in  our  great 
cities).  In  the  country  the  privy  is  usually  a  little  box-like  affair 
removed  from  the  house, 
the  entrance  closed  half- 
way up  by  a  swinging- 
door.  In  the  city  bouse 
of  the  better  class  it  is  at 
one  corner  of  the  house, 
usually  at  the  end  of  tho 
veranda,  and  sometimes 
there  are  two  at  diagonal 
corners,  as  a  reference 
to  the  plans  will  show. 
A  curious  superstition 
among  many  is  attached 
to  the  position  of  the 
privy  in  its  relation  to 
the  house — a  trace,  possi- 
bly, of  the  Chinese  run  /• 
*Aut.  The  privy  gone)? 
ally  has  two  compart- 
moots,  the  first  one  hav- 
ing a  wooden  or  porcc- 
laiu  urinal  —  the  latter 
form  being  called  <mu- 
gaowa,  as  it  is  supposed 
to  resemble  the  flower  of 
the  morning-glory,  the 
word  literally  meaning 
"  morning  face."  The 
wooden  ones  an  o  ten 
filled  with  branches  of 
spruce,  which  are  fre  * 
ijtlently  replenished.  The 
inner  compartment  has 
a  rectangular  opening 
cut  in  the  floor,  and  in 
tho  better  class  of  priv* 
ies  this  is  provided  with 
a>  cover  having  a  long 
wooden  handle.  The 
woodwork  about  this 
opening  is  sometimes 
lacquered.  Straw  san- 
dala  or  wooden  clogs  are 
often  provided  to  be  worn 
in  this  place. 

The  interior  of  these 
apartments  is  usually 
simple,  though  sometimes 
presenting  marvels  of 
cabinet-work.  Much  skill 
and  taste  are  often  dis- 
played in  the  approaches 
and  exterior  finish  of 
these  places. 

Figure  2  illustrates  the 
appearance  of  a  privy  in 
an  inn  at  Hechwshi,  near 


Nikko.  The  planking  in  the  front  of  the  sketch  shows  the  veran- 
da; from  this,  at  right  angles,  runs  a  narrow  platform,  having  for 
its  border  the  n.it oral  trunk  of  a  tree;  the  corner  of  a  little  cup- 
li  j;ir.l  is  seen  .it  the  left ;  the  ceiling  is  composed  of  matting  tn:«de  of 
thin  strips  of  wood,  and  below  is  a  dado  of  bamboo.  The  opening 
lu  the  first  apartment  is  frnmud  by  a  twisted  grape-vine,  while  other 
sticks  in  their  natural  condition  make  up  the  framework.  Beyond 
the  arched  opening  is  another  one  closed  by  a  swinging-floor;  and 
this  is  usually  the  only  place  In  the  house  where  one  finds  a  hinged 
do  >r,  except,  perhaps,  on  the  tall  closet  under  the  kitchen  stairs. 
The  roof  is  covered  thickly  with  the  diminutive  shingles  already 
alluded  to.  Outside  n  Hide  screen  fence  is  built,  a  few  plants  neatly 
trained  below,  and  a  typical  privy  of  the  better  class  is  shown.  The 
wooden  trough  standing  on  four  legs  and  holding  a  bucket  of  water 
and  a  wash-basin  is  evidently  an  addition  for  the  convenience  of 


foreign  guests.  The  chOdzv-Oarki,  with  towel-rack  suspended  above, 
as  already  described,  is  the  universal  accompaniment  of  this  place. 

As  one  studies  this  sketch,  made  at  an  inn  in  a  country  village,  let 
him  in  all  justice  recall  similar  conveniences  in  many  of  the  country 
villages  of  Christendom  ! 

The  receptacle  in  the  privy  consists  of  a  half  of  an  oil-barrel,  or  a 
large  earthen  vessel,  sunk  in  the  ground,  with  convenient  access  to 
it  from  the  outside.  This  Is  emptied  every  few  davs  by  men  who 
have  their  regular  routes ;  and  as  an  illustration  of  the  value  of  this 
material  for  agricultural  purposes,  I  was  told  that  in  Hiroshima  in 
the  renting  of  the  poorer  tenement-bouses,  if  three  persons  occupied 
a  room  together  the  sewage  paid  the  rent  of  one,  ana  if  five  occupied 
the  same  room,  no  rent  was  charged !  Indeed,  the  immense  value 
and  importance  of  this  material  is  so  great  to  the  Japanese  farmer, 
who  depends  entirely  upon  it  for  the  enrichment  of  his  soil,  that  in 
the  country  personal* conveniences  for  travellers  are  always  arranged 
by  the  side  of  the  road,  in  the  shape  of  buckets  or  half-barrels  sunk 
in  the  ground. 

A  curious  evidence  of  the  cleanly  habits  of  the  Japanese  is  seen  in 

the  chudzu-bachi,  a  recep- 
tacle for  water  at  the 
end  of  the  veranda  near 
the  latrine.  This  conve- 
nience is  solely  for  the 
purpose  of  washing  the 
hands.  This  receptacle, 
if  of  bronze  or  pottery, 
rests  on  a  stand  or  post 
of  some  kind,  which  rises 
from  the  ground  near  the 
edge  of  the  veranda.  Its 
importance  is  shown  by 
the  ornamental  features 
often  displayed  in  its 
structure  and  surround- 
ings. In  its  simplest 
form  it  consists  of  a 
wooden  bucket  suspend- 
ed by  a  bamboo  which 
bangs  from  the  eaves  of 
the  veranda  roof  above. 
To  this  bamboo  bangs 
the  dipper  also  (Fig. 
A  towel* rack  usua 
hangs  near  by.  A  more 
common  form  of  chdiizu- 
tWAi  consists  of  a  vessel 
of  bronze,  pottery  or  por- 
celain, supported  by  a 
post  fixed  firmly  in  the 
ground,  arouud  the  base 
of  which  is  strewn  a  num- 
ber of  beach-worn  peb- 
bles, intermingled  with 
larger  atones:  so  that 
in  washing  the  hands 
(which  is  always  done 
by  dipping  tho  water 
from  the  vessel  and  pour- 
ing it  on  the  hands)  the 

water  spilled  finds  its 

way  through  the  ]»eh- 
bk-s,  and  thus  an  un- 
sightly puddle  of  water 
is  avoided.  In  simple 
forms  of  chddzu  ■  baehi 
the  pebbles  are  enclosed 
in  a  frame  of  tiles  fixed 
in  the  ground  edgewise, 
this  frame  being  some* 
times  triangular  and 
sometimes  circular  in 
form. 

For  a  support  to  those 
vessels  the  quaintest  de- 
vices come  into  play : 
hieh  a  brunch 


— o- 
ually 


Flfiirs  2.  Privy  •(  Inn,  in  Hschi-IsM  Villas*,  Nlkks, 

it  may  be  the  trunk  of  a  tree,  from  one  side  of 


springs,  covered  with  leaves  and  blossoms;  or  it  may  be  the  end 
of  a  carved  post  from  some  old  building.  A  favorite  support  con- 
sist! of  a  rudder-post  from  some  old  ship- wreck,  aa  at  a  gentle- 
man's house  in  the  suburbs  of  Toklo.  Usually  the  vessel  is  of 
bronae,  and  one  often  notices  rare  old  forms  used  for  this  purpose, 
covered  with  a  rich  patina.  Oftentimes  water  is  conducted  by  a 
bamboo  pipe,  to  fall  in  a  continuous  stream  among  the  lobbies. 

Many  forms  of  chotlzu-baehi  are  in  the  shaiic  of  ponderous,  thick 
blocks  of  stone,  with  a  depression  on  the  top  to  bola  the  water.  Of 
the  atone  forms  there  is  an  infinite  variety:  it  may  be  a  rough-hewn 
stone,  or  a  square  post,  or  an  arch  of  stone,  with  a  depression  for 
water  at  the  crown  of  the  arch;  indeed,  the  oddest  conceits  are 
shown  in  the  designs  for  this  purpose.  The  usual  furm,  however, 
Is  cylindrical;  the  stone  may  be  wrought  in  the  shape  of  an 
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urn.  Whatever  the  form,  however,  they  are  generally  monoliths. 
Usually  the  atone  ckodzu-bachi  baa  a  little  wooden  frame-work  with 
roof  resting  on  the  top,  to  keep  dead  leaves  from  falling  Into  the 


Figvra  J.    SUging  on  HouM-raof,  with  Buclui  and  Biuin. 

water.  Large,  irregular-shaped  stones,  having  depressions  in 
for  water,  may  be  seen  near  the  entrance  of  the  little  buildings  used 
for  the  ceremonial  tea-parties;  in  this  case  the  stone  rests  directly 
upon  the  ground. 

While  in  most  cases  the  rhwhu-bachi  is  hut  slightly  removed  from 
the  edge  of  the  veranda,  so  that  one  may  easily  reach  it  with  Ihe 
dipper  which  always  rests  upon  the  top  of  the  ves- 
sels ;  in  more  elaborate'  surroundings  a  little  platform 
called  hUashiyen  is  built  out  from  the  edge  of  the 
veranda.  This  platform  has  a  floor  of  bamboo 
rods,  or  circular  or  hexagonal  bars  of  wood.  A 
hand-rail  often  borders  this  platform,  and  a  quaint 
old  iron  lantern  usually  hangs  from  above,  to  light 
the  ch'thu-lxu-hi  at  night. 

In  the  cities  and  large  villages  the  people  stand 
in  constant  fear  of  conflagrations.  Almost  every 
month  they  are  reminded  of  the  instability  of  the 
ground  they  rest  upon  by  tremors  and  slight  shocks, 
which  may  be  the  precursors  of  destructive  earth- 
quakes, usually  accompanied  bt  conflagrations  in- 
disastrous.    Allusion  has  been 


THE  BRINKLEY  COLLECTION. 

1IVHE  ninth  of  February  will  witness 
I  -  the  dispersal  of  a  series  of  Oriental 
porcelains  of  great  interest  to  those 
.vishing  to  inform  themselves  on  the  his- 
tory of  this  subject.  This  dispersal  is 
beyond  repair,  as  more  than  one-half  the 
collection  has  been  sold  in  the  last  few 
weeks,  and  the  date  fixed  is  the  one  for 
the  delivery  of  these  pieces  and  of  the 
others  which  may  be  meantime  disposed 
of.  Historical  interest  in  Oriental  art  is 
not  as  wide-spread  as  that  of  the  amateur  and  the  decorator,  and  is 
apt  to  be  strong  in  inverse  ratio  to  the  wealth  of  the  person  profess- 
ing it ;  students  having  a  notorious  mania  for  poverty,  therefore  the 
hint  to  this  class  to  see  the  said  collection  may  not  be  of  great  value 
to  the  vendor.  But  the  Brinkley  Collection  was  not  made  for  a  mer- 
cenary purpose  —  hence  this  notice. 

Captain 
lery,  lias  been 
the  revolution 

to  bu  published,  of  which  one  may  very  fairly  judge  by 
contained  in  the  catalogue  of  the  collection.  These 


IIUBV    IIC  llVC  ill  IS  IIUULTJi 

Brinkley,  originally  an  English  officer  of  the  Royal  Artil- 
jeen  in  'Japanese  Government  employ  during  and  since 
ion  of  1871.    He  has  written  a  history  of  Oriental  cc- 


are  probably  more  valuable  now  than  the  entire  book  will  be 
after  the  collection  made  to  illustrate  it  is  dispersed,  as  they  may  be 


finitely 

to  the  little  portable  engines  with  which 
furnished.    In  the  city  house  one  may  notice  a  little 
platform  or  stag- 


>ing,  with  hand- 
rail,  erected  on 
'he  ridge  of  the 
roof ;  a  ladder  or 
tligbt  of  steps 
leads  to  this  stag- 
ing, and  on  alarms 
of  fire  a  n  x  ious 
Chsdtv-bsrtii.  faces  may  be  seen 
peering  from  these  lookouts  in  he 
direction  of  the  burning  build- 
ings. It  is  usual  to  have  resting 
on  the  platform  a  huge  bucket  or 
half-barrel  filled  with  water,  and 
near  by  a  long  •  handled  brush  ; 
and  this  is  used  to  sprinkle  wa- 
ter on  places  threatened  by  the 
sparks  and  fire-brands  which 
often  fill  the  air  in  times  of  great 


During  the  prevalence  of  • 
high  wind  it  is  a  common  sight 
to  see  the  small  dealers  packing 


their  goods  in  large  baskets  and 
cloths  to  tie  up  ready  to 


transport  in  case  of  fire.  At 
such  times  the  windows  and 
doors  of  the  tura  are  closed  and 
the  chinks  plastered  with  mud, 
which  is  always  at  hand  either 
under  a  platform  near  the  door 
or  in  a  large  earthen  jar  near 
the  openings.  In  private  dwell- 
ings, too,  at  times  of  possible  danger,  the 


directly  related  to  each  separate  class  of  objects  in  question,  and 
studied  in  connection  with  them.  With  both  and  the  collection 
the  interest  lies  in  the  Oriental  standpoint  and  Oriental  affiliations 
of  the  writer.  We  are  not  dealing  with  a  Western  taste  applied 
to  Eastern  objects,  as  is  usual  with  the  most  valuable  collections  made 
in  Europe  and  America,  and  as  is  universal  with  collections  of  objects 
made  in  Japan  or  China  for  purposes  of  export.  On  the  contrary, 
the  object  of  the  collector  and  the  writer  (one  and  the  same  person) 
has  been  to  show  what  is  admired  and  treasured  in  Japan  —  judging, 
that  is,  by  the  extracts  from  his  book  and  the  description  of  the 
objects  to  which  thev  draw  attention. 

The  subject  of  Oriental  ceramics  is  known  to  be  a  labyrinth  of 
fraud  and  of  self-deception,  of  counterfeits  and  of  ignorant  criti- 
cism, in  which  the  personal  taste  of  the  individual  artistic  tempera- 
ment is  generally  assumed  to  be  the  only  guide.  The  catalogues  of 
the  auctioneers  are  strewn  with  attributions  of  "  Ming,"  "  Kang-he," 
and  "  Keen-lung,"  which  are  notoriously  entered  at  random,  or  based 
on  "  marks  "  which  are  notoriously  not  a  safe  standard  of  date.  To 
such  an  extent  docs  the  resulting  distrust  extend  that  the  catalogues 
of  public  institutiuna  have  gone  to  the  extreme  of  generally  ignoring 
the  question  of  dates,  and  of  virtually  asserting  by  implication  that  a 
history  of  the  subject  is  impossible.  For  the  literary  history  which 
such  catalogues  contain,  the  Bethnal  Green  (South  Kensington)Vata- 
loguc  of  the  Franks  collection,  or  the  porcelain  catalogue  of  the 

Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art  in 


New  York,  is  of  no  great 
unless  it  can  be  connected  with 
historically  arranged  and  dated 
pieces.  And  so  with  the  Auds- 
iey-Bowes  ■  Ceramic  Aru  of  Ja 
pan,"  which  offers  an  entire  vol- 
ume of  colored  illustrations  and 
another  volume  devoted  to  the 
literary  history  of  the  subject, 
there  is  no  attribution  of  dates 
in  connection  with  individual 
pieces.  The  44  L'Art  Japonau  " 
of  M.  Louis  Gonse  is  too  sparsely 
illustrated  to  make  the  attribu- 
tion of  periods  connected  with 
the  illustration  available  for  com- 
parative study.  Moreover,  the 
study  of  books  separate  from  the 
study  of  the  objects  is  nowhere 
so  useless  as  in  the  case  of 
porcelains,  since  the  distinction 
of  originals  from  imitations  is 
dependent  on  delicate  refinements 
in  the  material,  or  in  the  design, 
which  can  only  be  observed  in 
the  original  objects.  This  ex- 
plains the  immediate  value  of  the 
Brinkley  Collection  and  its  at- 
Other  col- 


Flgurs  5, 


precious  objects  are 


packed  up  in  a  square  basket-like  box,  having  straps  attached  to  it, 
so  that  it  can  easily  be  transported  on  one's  shoulders. 


«zk  Doors  fob  Flokmxcb  Cathedra  l.  —  The  facade  of  the 
in  Florence  having  been  restored  and  embellished,  it  is  now  pro 
I  to  cast  in  bronze  the  great  doors  of  this  cathedral.   The  Minister 
of  Public  Works  offers  11,000  for  the  beginning  of  a  public  subscription. 


i  may  very  possibly  be  su 
in  the  case  of  mauy  indi- 
vidual pieces ;  at  least  it  does  not 
lie  in  our  power  or  intention  to 
the  contrary.  Other  historians  may  have  an  equal  literary 
judged  simply  as  books,  but  the  juxtaposition  of  literary  mat- 
ter and  original  objects  makes  the  collection  unique  until  the  ninth  of 
February. 

As  regards  the  dating  of  the  objects,  which  is  carried  through  the 
entire  catalogue,  it  is  independent  of  the  marks  of  the  pieces,  which 
are  frequently  noted  as  implying  an  earlier  date  than  that  attributed 
to  the  objects  themselves.  It  is  generally  known  that  aside  from  the 
imitations  currently  made  in  our  own  time,  the  ancient  porcelains  of 
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ancse  art  the  collection  is  especially  valuable,  si 
two  nearly  equal  portions  for  China  and  Japan 
true  that  as  tar  as  the  Chinese  porcelains  arc  c 


China  were  verv  successfully  imitated  during  the  eighteenth-century 
period  in  China.  This  gives  an  especial  value  to  the  Chinese  scries, 
which  has  been  collected  in  Japan  from  owners  in  whose  families  the 
Chinese  porcelains  had  been  heirlooms,  and  consequently  owe  their 
attributions  of  date  as  well  to  family  tradition  as  to  internal  evidence 
of  style  and  execution.  For  comparative  study  of  Chinese  and  Jap- 
since  it  is  divided  in 
_  actively.  It  is 
m  porcelains  arc  concerned  they  show 
only  what  has  been  admired  in  Japan,  but  the  Japanese  art  owes  its 
inspiration  and  originals  to  China  and  the  Japanese  experts  are  fore- 
most in  admitting  this  dependence  and  their  own  inferiority  in  impor- 
tant particulars ;  hence  it  appears  that  as  Orientals  they  have  fol- 
lowed the  Chinese  taste  in  the  choice  and  estimation  of  Chinese 
pieces. 

An  important  aspect  of  the  Oriental  porcelains  is  their  intimate 
relation  to  the  Oriental  civilization.  The  "  Tea  Clubs  "  of  Japan 
have  been  the  esthetic  and  aristocratic  centres  of  the  country.  Hence 
a  passion  for  the  patronage  of  porcelain  manufacture  and  the  collec- 
tion of  the  works  of  celebrated  makers.  These  have  been  handed 
down  in  the  families  owning  them  from  one  generation  to  another, 
until  the  social  revolution  of  JB<  I  occasioned  the  partial  dispersion 
of  these  collections  from  which  the  one  in  question  has  been  formed. 
In  a  nation  where  the  point  of  honor  has  been  frequently  carried  to 
the  extreme  of  suicide,  it  is  not  likely  that  the  collectors  and  experts 
of  the  Japanese  nobility  have  been  guilty  of  deception  or  misrepre- 
sentation as  to  the  traditional  history  of  individual  pieces  of  china. 
As  distinct  from  tin-  Chinese  (hey  have  made  themselves  accessible 
to  foreign  acquaintance,  and  being  in  search  of  other  knowledge  for 
themselves  have  been  willing  to  impart  their  own.  It  is  to  Oriental 
experts  that  those  of  the  West  must  owe  their  cultivation  and  the 
foundation  of  their  Oriental  studies,  and  at  present  rather  to  those  of 
Japan  than  of  China,  for  obvious  reasons.  In  Captain  Brinkley's 
history  and  catalogue  the  name  of  Ninegava  Noritane  frequently  ap- 
pears as  original  owner  or  authority.  A  similar  distinction  has  been 
awarded  this  expert  in  the  catalogue  of  the  supplementary  portion  of 
the  Franks  Collection  of  the  Belhnal  Green  (South  Kensington) 
Branch  Museum.  In  the  leading  work  on  Japanese  art  in  general 
—  "L'Art  Japonais  "  —  we  read  that  an  ancient  temple  treasure  of  art 
objects  dating  from  the  eighth  century  is  inspected  once  in  sixty 
years,  by  a  committee  of  five  Japanese  experts,  and  that  it  is  again 
secluded'  for  another  like  period  for  greater  security  of  preservation. 
In  this  connection  the  name  of  Ninegava  Noritane'  once  more  figures 
as  an  expert  honored  by  the  Japanese  Government  with  the  leading 
place  on  the  last  committee  of  1875.  In  the  Brinkley  Collection  we 
are  evidently  then  as  near  the  fountain  head  of  information  on  the 
History  of  Oriental  Art,  as,  in  default  of  more  intimate  relations 
with  China,  it  is  at  present  possible  for  a  Westerner  to  come.1 

Wm.  Henry  Goodykar. 


IT i 'OUT  this  time  Messrs.  OmmU  &  Co.  will  begin  the  publication 
rl  of  a  scries  of  volume*  to  be  issued  weekly  under  the  editorship 
/  *  of  Henry  Morley,  LL.  !>.,  Professor  of '  English  Literature  at 
University  College,  London. 

These  volumes  will  represent  all  periods  and  form  of  thought  — 
history,  biography,  religion  and  philosophy  ;  discovery  and  enter- 
prise ;  plays,  poems  and  tales ;  natural  science  and  natural  history ; 
art;  political  economy,  with  whatever  else  may  be  worth  lasting 
remembrance.  Professor  Morley  is  not  only  responsible  for  the  selec- 
tions in  the  series,  but  he  will  write  an  introduction  to  each  number. 
These  volumes,  which  will  follow  each  other  at  intervals  of  a  week, 
will  consist  of  reprints  of  the  best  literature,  and  the  first  issue  will 
be  "  Warren  Hutting*,"  by  Lord  Macaulay,  which  will  be  followed  by 
Isaac  Walton's  «  Complete  Angler,"  Lord  Byron's  "  Ckilde  Harold," 
and  the  autobiography  of  Benjamin  Franklin.  Among  the  other 
books  to  be  issued  in  this  series  are  Gilbert  White's  *  Natural  His- 
tory of  Selborne,"  Martin  Luther's  "  Table  Talk,"  Sheridan's  "  The 
School for  Scandal  "  and  "  The  RiraU,"  Hillam's  "  Hittory  of  Europe 
during  the  Middle  Ages";  indeed  there  are  few  classics  that  will  not 
find  their  way  into  this  omniverous  library.  Perhaps  the  best  feature 
of  Cassell's  "  Nouional  Library"  will  be  its  remarkably  low  price. 
The  volumes  will  be  small  octavos  of  about  one  hundred  and  ninetv- 
two  pages,  printed  in  clear,  readable  type,  on  good  paper,  and  sold 
for  ten  cents  each,  or  fifty-two  volumes,  postpaid,  tor  five  dollars, 
when  subscribed  for  by  the  year.  Nothing  but  the  belief  that  there 
is  a  large  audience  waiting  for  just  such  literature  at  just  such  a 
price  would  make  it  a  feasible  undertaking,  for  the  profit  is  necessa- 
rily small.  The  publishers,  however,  are  not  unmoved  by  philan- 
thropic motives,  and  if  this  is  the  age  of  cheap  books,  they  propose 
to  do  their  part  not  only  toward  making  cheap  books,  but  in  putting 
the  best  literature  within  the  reach  of  the  million. 


s  appearance  of  Building  in  its  new  form 
little  curiosity,  mainly  because  we  have  so 


•Toe  Brinkley  Collection  is  now  on  view  at  the  Art  (lallnryof  Mr.  Kdward 
tlreey.  20  Kant  Seventeenth  St.,  New  York  City.  This  gentleman  Is  known  as 
the  author  of  various  translations  from  the  Japanese,  when  the  Collection  was 
exhibited  in  Boston,  it  lack**!  the  historical  catalogue,  and  consequently  the  In* 
teresi  which  It  claim*  at  present.  The  enterprise 
owner  securest  the  MS.  History  of  Japanese 
and  therewith  the  ability  to  prepare  the  catalogue  now 
revised  by  the  original  author  and  collector. 


prof ( 


Wk  have  looked  for  the 
with  much  interest  and  no  little  curiosity,  mainly  Dccause  we 
often  been  given  to  understand  that  we  were  the  victims  of  grave  mis- 
fortune in  having  our  birthplace  and  home  in  a  provincial  city,  rather 
than  in  the  metropolis  of  the  country.  There  is  a  good  deal  in  this, 
and  we  have  always  felt  that  we  hail  to  contend  with  obstacles  which 
do  not  interfere  with  the  development  and  great  usefulness  of  the 
journals  of  London,  and  we  have  often  envied  their  ed- 
of  the  ease  of  access  they  had  to  the  great  mass  of  the 
>  say  nothing  of  the  artistic  life  which  centres  all  around 
their  easy  reach.  It  is  this  more  than  anything  else  that 
must  always,  we  feel,  make  the  London  journals  sutwrior  to  any  that 
can  be  published  in  this  country  —  at  least  until  our  cities  and  art 
centres  expand  to  some  degree  of  equivalency.  And  now  our  envy 
is  in  a  manner  transferred  against  the  editor  of  Building.  Notwith- 
standing this  unavoidable  frame  of  mind,  as  we  trust  his  capacity  in 
certain  directions,  we  trust  that  we  shall  observe  that  he  is  awake  to 
his  opportunities,  and  able  to  take  full  advantage  of  them.  Of  the 
journal  itself  we  can  only  say  that  it  is  not  dissimilar  to  its  original 
form  in  the  character  of  it*  contents,  while  it  is  greatly  improved  by 
being  reduced  to  a  more  manageable  and  agreeable  form. 


them,  within  the 


One  may  receive  considerable  amusement  and  instruction  while 
listlessly  turning  over  the  pages  of  "  King't  Hand-liook  of  Rotton,"  * 
from  it*  many  illustrations  which,  inferior  in  execution  as  many  of 
them  are  —  though  they  are  better  than  are  usually  found  in  hand- 
books— serve  to  revive  memories  and  recall  external  features  which 
the  busy  man  has  long  since  forgotten  to  observe.  Certain  buildings 
there  arc,  which,  thanks  to  their  position  either  at  the  end  of  a  vista, 
as  the  Boston  St  Providence  railroad  station,  or  as  isolated  structures 
like  the  buildings  about  Copley  Square,  are  familiar  to  all  as  works 
of  architecture,  and  are  as  such  noticed  by  even  the  busiest  passer- 
by. But  there  are  many  other  buildings  which  are  less  often  nolieed, 
buildings  which  in  fact  make  up  the  real  Boston,  and  stamp  it  as  a 
city  which,  as  a  whole,  makes  more  impression  on  the  easual  sojourner 
than,  perhaps,  any  other  in  the  country.  What  busy  frequenter  of 
State  Street  ever  stops  to  consider  the  merits  of  the  Custom-House 
or  the  Merchant's  Exchange  in  the  matter  of  architectural  design  ? 
Most  men  are  thinking  more  of  reaching  the  elevator  in  the  shortest 
time,  than  of  stopping  to  crane  their  necks  in  our  narrow  streets  in 
an  endeavor  to  take  in  the  treatment  of  the  upper  part  of  the  facade 
behind  which  they  are  hurrying  to  hide  themselves.  Ami  vet  should 
one  go  leisurely  about  with  tills  guide-book  in  hand  he  would  acquire 
new  impressions  of  his  surroundings,  ami  would  find  those  of  his 
youthful  days  pleasantly  refreshed.  He  would  find  enough  left  of 
the  "  swell-front  "  to  stamp  this  as  the  feature  par  excellence  of  Bos- 


ton domestic  architecture.  He  would  find  as  he  stood  before 
Vernon  Church  in  Asbburton  Place  that,  logically  absurd 
can  make  it  appear,  it  takes  more  than  words  to  destroy  the  impres- 
sivencss  of  the  Greek  temple  facade  :  though  as  he  passes  the  Trem- 
ont  House  he  will  notice  that  there  is  a  way,  more  effectual  than 
words  of  making  the  work  of  our  forbears  a'laughing  stock  in  the 
market-place. 

The  book  is  full  of  facts  interesting  to  stranger  and  resident  ■ 
which  Mr.  King,  has  spared  no  pains  to  make  absolutely  reliable. 

An  admirable  complement  of  Ibis  hand-book  is  a  collection  of  a 
dozen  or  more  heliotype  views*  of  some  of  the  isolated  buildings  we 
speak  of  above,  brought  together  into  the  form  of  a  very  attractive 
"  souvenir."  Here  are  illustrations  which  tell  the  true  story  of  their 
originals  without  falsifying  or  concealment,  and  show  the  tourist  what 
be  may  expect  to  see  when  he  makes  a  pilgrimage  to  the  "  show  " 
buildings  of  Boston.  It  would  seem  as  if,  in  these  days  of  easy  and 
rapid  locomotion,  it  would  pay  some  enterprising  publisher  to  get  out 
a  similar  souvenir  for  a  score  or  more  of  the  chief  cities  of  the  couutry. 

In  place  of  getting  out  one  large  holiday  number,  the  publishers 
of  L'Art  divide  their  efforts  between  two  numbers  of  equal  merit,  but 
of  unequal  interest  from  our  point  of  view,  for  we  find  nothing  in  the 
second  number  to  balance  M.  Max.  Collignon's  article  on  the  frieze 
of  the  Parthenon  which  appears  in  the  first.  This  article  is  in  the 
first  place  illustrated  by  four  or  five  of  the  most  admirable  ] >hot<  it  y  pit- 
illustrations  of  fragments  of  the  frieze  that  we  have  yet  seen,  and 
which  seem  to  show  that  in  this  particular  form  of  process-cut  the 
Parisians  have  no  superiors,  unless  it  be  the  Viennese. 

Every  one  who  studies  this  famous  piece  of  sculpture  sheltered 
within  the  porticos  of  the  Parthenon  gives  to  it  his  own  interpreta- 
tion, just  a*  each  one  seeks  a  new  explanation  of  the  vexed  question 
of  how  the  temple  was  roofed.  M.  Collignon  relates  that  the  sculp- 
ture represents  the  processional  portion  of  the  ceremony  which  at- 
tended the  enduing  of  the  wooden  statue  of  Athena  Polias'  with  a  new 
peplos  at  the  end  of  every  fourth  year.  The  days  of  festivities  have 
been  passed  in  grimes  anil  feasts,  and  the  populace  in  gala  attire  have 
turned  out  to  join  in  the  closing  ceremonial,  the  young  men  who  have 
taken  part  iu  the  hippie  games  have  not  yet  U>en  able  to  subdue 
either  their  own  high  spirits  or  the  restiveness  of  their  horses  which 
accounts  for  the  disarray  which  at  places  interrupts  the  formal 
arrangement  of  the  cavalcade.    The  interpretation  of  the  features 
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of  the  procession  indicated  in  the  frieze  have  rather  an  archaeologi- 
cal and  ethnological  than  an  artistic  intercut,  so  we  will  not  under- 
take to  follow  them.  Of  more  interest  is  the  stress  that  is  laid  nn 
the  fact  that  this  is  the  conception  of  Phidias,  and  its  very  departure 
from  precedent  show  the  preeminence  of  the  master's  genius.  Another 
than  Phidias  would  have  made  the  procession  turn  about  the  building 
without  beginning  or  end.  He  took  as  his  starling  point  the  south- 
west angle  of  the  building,  and  sent  his  marble  hosts  in  stately  yet 
vivacious  columns  up  either  side  to  debouch  at  the  front  upon  the 
symbolic  group  of  deities.  Instead  of  representing  the  procession  in 
all  its  parts  with  due  apportioning  of  space  to  each  of  the  component 
elements,  it  was  his  artistic  perception  that  knew  how  to  seize  on  the 
salient  features  and  combine  them  into  a  coherent  whole.  It  is  pointed 
out  that  much  of  the  actual  work  was  done  by  different  pupils  of 
Phidias,  and  it  is  said  to  be  easy  to  discover  upon  which  portions  the 
less  skilful  were  employed.  M.  Collignon  makes  one  curious  obser- 
vation ;  he  says :  "  In  Greece  more  than  elsewhere,  industrial  art  takes 
its  inspiration  from  high  art  and  reflects  its  characteristics.  The 
popularity  nf  a  master  can  be  measured  by  the  influence  be  exercises 
over  the  work  of  artists  of  low  rank  and  the  most  modest  talents, 
those  who  carve  the  funeral  monuments,  the  votive  bas-reliefs,  the 
crowning  feature  of  the  stiles,  the  simple  marble-workers  in  a  word. 
It  is  not  open  to  doubt  that  the  frieze  of  the  Parthenon  contributed 
in  a  large  degree  to  elevate  the  standard  of  industrial  art." 


BOSTON  ftOClKTY  OK  ARCHITECTS. 


«TJT  the  last  regular  meeting  of  the  Boston  Society  of  Architects, 
n  held  on  Friday  evening,  January  8,  the  following  report  was 
'      unanimously  accepted :  — 

The  committee  appointed  at  the  November  meeting  of  the  Boston 
Society  of  Architects,  to  consider  what  action,  if  any,  shall  be  taken 
respecting  the  late  Court-Hotise  competition,  beg  to  submit  the  fol- 
lowing report :  — 

:  Boston,  January  8, 1888. 

Competitions  for  public  buildings  are  presumably  instituted  to  pro- 
mote the  best  interests  of  the  public.  Upon  general  principles  it  is  safe 
to  say  that  a  course  of  procedure  best  adapted  to  this  end  will  not  be 
found  to  be  prejudicial  to  the  interests  of  the  profession. 

The  terms  of  the  late  court-house  competition  were  calculated  to 
inspire  both  the  public  and  the  architects  with  confidence.  They  were 
briefly  these :  — 

1  A  preliminary  unpaid  competition,  with  sketches  at  a  small  scale, 
from  which  a  selection  was  to  be  made  with  the  assistance  of  an  expert, 
of  not  more  than  ten  of  the  plans  showing  the  greatest  capacity  for 
dealing  with  the  problem. 

2.  A  final  competition  by  the  authors  of  the  selected  plans,  who  were 
to  be  paid  one  thousand  dollars  for  the  final  drawings. 

In  this  double  competition  lay  the  whole  excellence  of  the  scheme, 
awl  us  whole  attractiveness  in  the  eyes  of  the  profession.  For  the  pre- 
liminary drawings  a  comparatively  short  time  was  allowed.  The  ideas 
of  the  competitors  were  to  be  expressed  as  simply  and  forcibly  as  pos- 
sible, but  there  was  no  opportunity  for  prolonged  study  or  careful  elab- 
oration in  detail,  either  of  plana  or  elevations.  These  were  reserved  for 
the  second  and  final  struggle. 

The  Commissioners  found  among  the  plans  submitted  in  the  first  or 
preliminary  competition,  one  whose  author  had  been  for  years,  as  a 
necessary  part  of  bis  official  duty  as  City  Architect,  in  contact  with  the 
court-house  problem,  who  had  been  in  frequent  conference  with  commit- 
tees of  the  City  Government  having  the  matter  in  charge,  and  with  the 
various  official  persons  and  members  of  the  legal  profession,  whose  per- 
sonal wishes  were  to  be  met  —  who  had  been  consulted  by  the  Comm's- 
sioners  while  the  site  for  the  building  was  being  determined,  and  who 
was  thus  to  an  extraordinary  degree  familiar  with  the  special  require- 
ments of  the  case. 

The  sketches  submitted  by  this  gentleman  were,  It  is  to  be  pre- 
sumed, the  best  he  could  offer  after  such  ample  preparation.  Hie 
other  sketches  were  but  the  first  Impressions  of  their  authors,  upon  the 
first  consideration  of  the  problem.  It  is  not  reasonable  to  suppose  that 
inch  sketches,  necessarily  imperfect  and  incomplete  as  they  were,  and 
presented  after  such  study  only  as  busy  men  could  give  to  a  very  com- 
plicated and  important  project  in  the  few  weeks  allowed,  embodied  in 
any  instance  the  best  result  which  its  author  might  be  expected  to 
reach  under  the  more  favorable  conditions  of  a  second  competition, 
with  ampler  time  for  study  and  the  stimulus  of  success  in  the  first! 
And  to  say  that,  had  the  scheme  of  the  commission  been  carried  out  as 
proposed,  nothing  could  have  resulted  from  the  second  competition  tot- 
ter in  a  practical  or  artistic  sense  than  the  plan  which  the  commission- 
ers selected  from  the  first,  is  an  assumption  that  cannot  be  justified. 

It  is  therefore  Resolved,  That  the  Boston  Society  of  Architects  regrets 
the  action  of  the  Commissioners  of  the  Suffolk  County  Court-House, 
in  awarding  the  commission  as  architect  of  the  building  npon  the 
result  of  the  preliminary  competition,  and  not  upon  that  of  the  second 
and  final  one  proposed  by  the  programme. 

L  Because  a  precedent  is  thereby  established  which  must  tend  still 
further  to  discourage  architects  of  tbe  best  standing  from  entering  upon 
competitions  in  the  future. 

1  Because  the  public  has  been  deprived  of  the  results  which  might 
WMWWI^hsVWI  been  expected  from  the  more  prolonged  and  serious 

Edmoxd  M.  WmtSLWRioirr, 

Secretary  Boston  Society  of  Arrhittets. 


get 


[  We  ennuo'  pay  attention  tn  the  ilemitmh  of  correspondents  who  for 
I  10  give  their  names  and  addresses  as  guaranty  of  good  faith.'] 

THE  COMMON-SENSK  LUMBER-DRYER. 

Kast  Whatelv,  Mass.,  January  11. 1886. 

To  thk  Editors  of  the  American  Architect:  — 

Dear  Sirs, — We  wrote  you  January  7th  as  follows :  In  your  edi- 
tion of  December  19, 1889,  No.  621,  you  give  a  description  of  "Com- 
mon-Sense Timber-Dryer  "  (page  290).  Will  you  inform  us  whom  we 
can  write  to  for  further  information?  We  wish  to  know  who  are  the 
manufacturers  of  the  drying  kiln,  and  if  you  do  not  know  this,  will 
you  let  us  know  what  number  to  call  for  of  the  Builder;  also 
where  we  can  get  the  Builder,  and  price  to  send  for  it? 

As  we  do  not  hear  from  you,  we  take  the  liberty  to  tend  you  a 
card,  and  we  would  like  to  have  you  let  us  know,  of  the  Builder, 
what  number  to  call  for,  also  some  stationer,  or  agent,  who  sells 
these  papers,  as  we  do  not  know  where  the  paper  is  published. 

Yours  truly,  Bartlett  Brothers. 

[TVe  have  written  to  the  manager  of  the  only  drr-bouse  of  the  kind  In 
tills  vicinity,  that  we  know  the  exact  location  of,  but  have  received  no 
answer.  Perhaps  some  of  our  readers  can  tell  us  mors  about  the  subject. 
The  Builder  (English)  referring  to  what  seems  to  be  the  ssmo  thing  is  No. 
2234  ['.'],  and  can  be  ordered  of  Brenlano,  Union  Square,  New  York,  or 
Cupples,  Uptown  &  Co.,  Boston.  It  is  worth  while  to  call  the  attention  of 
those  interested  to  the  fact,  as  illustrated  both  in  this  case  and  In  a  prerl. 
ous  one,  where  we  wrote  in  vain  to  the  only  person  we  knew  who  ooold  tell 
anything  about  the  wire  stone-saw,  that  the  ingenuity  of  inventors  tn  de- 
vising improved  processes  and  machinery  Is  only  surpassed  by  that  which 
they  seem  to  display  in  keeping  those  who  would  like  to  employ  those  pro- 
cesses and  machinery  from  knowing  where  to  get  them.  As  to  the  com- 
plaint of  neglect  on  onr  part  which  our  correspondent  makes,  we  desire  to 
^y^'atjiuestions  which  may  have  interest  to  others  than  the  asker  can  be 

THE  RIGHT  OF  AN  ARCHITECT  TO  ABANDON  HIS 

WORK. 


Nzw  Y  ntK.  Jai 

To  the  Editors  or  the  American  Architect:  — 

Dear  Sirs, —  Will  you  kindly  inform  me  if  a  client  can  oblige  an 
architect  to  continue  to  act  as  such  until  the  completion  of  the  build- 
ing, or  has  he  the  right  to  leave  after  due  notice  in  writing,  provided 
there  is  no  contract,  the  architect  merely  stating  at  the  beginning  his 
charges  are  five  percent  and  travelling  expenses,  which  includes 
everything?  The  client  sending  word  through  an  outside  party  that 
he  thinks  the  architect  is  in  collusion  with  tbe  builder  at  the  very 
beginning  of  the  work,  and  other  such  statements  (for  which  there  is 
no  foundation),  is  the  cause  of  the  architect's  wishing  to  leave. 

Also,  what  would  be  the  correct  charge  to  make  in  case  he  left. 
By  answering  the  above  you  will  greatly  oblige, 

Yours,  very  truly,  The  Architect. 

[The  architect,  as  we  understand  it,  has  no  right  to  throw  up  bis  employ- 
ment without  good  caose;  and  It  he  breaks  his  part  of  the  agreement  In 
this  way  he  caunot  hold  tbe  other  party  to  the  agreement  to  perform  any 
part  of  his,  nnleas  some  express  stipulation  has  already  been  made  upon  the 
point.  Of  course  a  professional  man  is  not  bound  to  endure  gross  insults 
or  injnries  from  bis  employer,  and  if  compelled  for  this  reason  to  terminate, 
the  relation  be  could  probably  collect  what  he  had  paid  out,  as  well  as  n  rea- 
sonable sum  for  his  own  time,  measured  by  the  number  of  hours  he  had 
actually  devoted  to  the  work;  but  a  rumor,  eonrered  through  an  obliging 
third  party,  about  what  a  client  was  alleged  to  have  said  to  some  one  else 
about  the  architect,  would,  we  think,  be  no  excuse  whatever  for  the  latter' s 
abandonment  of  his  commission,  ana  we  do  not  think  he  could  claim  any 
payment  from  bis  client  even  for  work  which  he  had  already  done;  whilo  he 
would  be  liable  for  any  damage  causes!  to  his  client  bv  his  sndden  with- 
drawal. In  the  present  case  we  should  imagtne  that  about  six  words  of 
unlet  explanation  between  the  architect  and  his  client,  not  through  the  me- 
dium of  a  third  party,  would  set  everything  right.  The  average  client  does 
not  look  upon  collusion  with  the  builder  with  half  the  horror  that  voung 
architects  feel  for  It;  and  If  the  architect  has  no  Intention  of  defrauding  his 
employer,  the  latter  will  not  think  any  worse  of  him  for  having  been 
assured  of  the  fact.— Eo.  American  Architect.) 


TALL  CHIMNEY  CONSTRUCTION. 

Loxdox,  E.1GLAXD,  December  »,  1883. 

To  the  Editors  of  the  American  Architect  : — 

Dear  Sirs, —  Will  you  kindly  allow  me  to  ask  if  some  of  your  read- 
ers will  give  particulars  of  the  tallest  chimney  -  shaft  in  America  t 
Where  it  is  situate,  duty  it  has  to  perform,  shape  and  style  of  archi- 
tecture, cost ;  is  it  protected  by  lightning-conductors,  etc.  It  would 
be  interesting  to  many  of  your  readers  as  well  as  myself.  Hoping 
you  will  favor  me  by  inserting  this  inquiry  in  your  journal, 

Yours  faithfully,         R.  M.  Bancroft. 

The  Proposed  Irish  Caeal.  —  Tbe  proposed  ship-canal  across  Ireland 
would  be  one  hundred  and  twenty-seven  miles  in  length,  and  would  con- 
tain thirty  locks.  For  ships  of  1500  tons  the  cost  would  be  $40  000  000  • 
for  shins  of  2000  tons,  $00,000,000 ;  for  ships  of  6000  tons  and  upwards' 
$100,000,000.  If  built  on  this  scale  the  canal  would  be  two  hundred* 
feet  wide  on  the  surface  and  one  hundred  feet  at  tbe  bottom.  The  pas- 
sage through  tbe  canal  would  be  effected  by  a  system  of  towage,  and  it 
is  estimated  that  the  passage  of  a  ship  from  Galway  Bay  to  Kingston 
-  twenty-four  and  thirty-six  1 
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MetMOMBm  to  pairt  a  Fb«*co  ts  the  Panthbox.  -  It  <•  »aid  thai 
Moi*»onier  ha*  accepted  a  commhwion  to  palm  a  fre»co  at  the  Pantheon, 
and  hai  chosen  for  subject  the  encounter  between  Atlila  and  St.  Gene- 
vieve, the  legendary  patronea*  of  Pari*. 


Tub  Natcbb  or  th«  Accidbxt  to  thb  Poxt  Szcv. — On  the 
morning  of  December  IT,  about  tlx  o'clock,  a  serious  accident  wa* 
found  to  hare  occurred  at  the  Pont  Neuf,  the  oldest  and  be*t  known  of 
tlie  Pari*  bridge*.  On  that  part  of  the  *tructure  crowing  the  narrower 
of  the  tireami  into  which  the  Seine  i*  divided  by  the  itlaml  of  the  CM, 
the  third  pier  had  *unk,  and  the  preaiorc  of  the  arehe*  toward  the 
tubtidence  had  torn  up  the  paTeroent  of  the  footpath*  and  the  cause- 
way. An  alarm  waa  given  by  person*  who  were  crosting  the  bridge, 
and  traffic  wa*  at  once  »topped  by  the  police.  A  large  crowd  *oon  col. 
lected  and  could  aee  the  outer  (tone*  of  tho  bridge  break  off  in  large 
masses  and  fall  into  the  river.  Barrier*  were  erected  at  both  end*  of 
the  bridge  and  the  gat- pipe*  crowing  it  were  cut  off  and  rendered 
secure. 

It  wa*  found  that  the  part  of  the  bridge  which  had  been  injured  liad 
subsided  sixty-five  centimetre*.  That  part  of  the  bridge  which  crossed 
tho  wide  stream  I*  *ccure,  but  the  other  part  will  have  to  be  entirely 
rebuilt.  The  city  engineer*  Mate  that  the  work  will  be  long  and 
tediou*,  and  that  while  it  i*  going  on  it  will  be  necessary  to  erect 
a  temporary  bridge  connecting  the  Quai  dc»  Orfivres  and  the  Quai  de» 
Grand*  Auguslins.  The  common  proverb  "  Solldc  comme  le  Pont 
Neuf,"  ha*  thus  been  falsified.  —  London  Times. 

Tbs  Bower-Bahfb  Procm*  rom  Pbotectiko  Iiiox. — The  Bower- 
Barff  process  for  protecting  iron  from  ru»t,  by  covering  it  with  a  skin 
of  magnetic  oxide  of  iron,  appear*  to  be  steadily  gaining  in  favor  in 
Germany.  It  i»  uot  infrequently  mentioned  in  German  technical  jour- 
nals and  alway*  with  approval.  Recently  at  a  meeting  of  a  branch  of 
the  German  Kngineer*'  Society,  at  Hanover,  a  paper  was  read  by  one 
of  the  members,  in  which  he  very  strongly  recommended  the  process 
to  engineer*  and  architects.  Speaking  of  the  fine  blue-gray  color  of 
the  coaling  formed,  he  said  that  thi*  was  alway*  the  more  beautiful  the 
vleaner  the  aurfaco  of  the  article*  operated  upon.  The  coating  adhere* 
very  strongly  to  the  metal,  but  (till  not  so  strongly  a*  to  allow  of  work- 
ins;  iron  »o  coated  beyond  a  very  limited  extent.  Thu*  wire  cannot 
be  bent  without  cracking. off  the  oxide  formed  on  it.  Therefore 
all  article*  to  be  protected  *hould  be  finished  before  the  oxidation 
take*  place.  As  regard*  the  strength  of  iron  treated  by  the  pro- 
cess, the  result*  of  experiment*  go  to  prove  that  wrought-iron  doe*  not 
in  any  way  suffer  by  the  oxidation,  ana  that  cast-iron  gain*  in  strength, 
inasmuch  a*  the  outer  surface  it  to  a  considerable  extent  changed,  and 
made  like  a  malleable  cast-iron,  gaining  in  toughness.    There  is  a  gain 


..  weight  of  about  one-half  of  one  per  cent,  owing  to  the 
and  a  scarcelv  perceptible  increase  of  volume.  Tlie  protection  is  very 
perfect,  as  ha*  been  proved  by  burying  te*t-pleces  for  one  year  in  the 
ground  in  very  damp  and  unfavorable  place*.  The  coaling  is  liable  to 
have  it*  appearance  injured  by  handling,  and  for  object*  where  tin* 
is  a  matter  of  importance,  it  Is  better  to  brush  the  surface  over  with 
grease  or  wax,  which  t»  absorbed  into  the  oxide  and  remains  in  it,  per- 
manently protecting  it.  Another  property  of  object*  coated  with  the 
oxide  i*  *pecially  pointed  out  a*  of  great  value  for  some  purpose*, 
especially  for  object*  of  art.  The  oxide  coat  ea»ily  take*  enamelling, 
silvering,  gilding  or  platinising.  The  enamel,  or  the  solution,  can  be 
put  on  direct  upon  the  oxide,  and  then,  after  firing,  adheres  perfectly 
and  ha*  not  the  tendency  to  crack  off.  a*  in  the  case  of  its  application 
to  the  bare  iron.  Then  a  coating  of  broiwe  or  other  metal  cau  be  given 
to  objects  in  the  simplest  manner  by  brushing  them  over  with  a  brush 
made  of  the  metal  in  question.  So  much  of  the  metal  penetrate*  the 
;  that  tlie  result  is  perfectly  permanent.— E«<jin,n-i,uj. 


Tub  Crbil  Experiments.  —  The  member*  of  the  Academy  of 
Science*  have  been  invited  to  assist  In  lite  experiment*  on  the  electri- 
cal transmission  of  power  between  Creil  and  Pari* ;  and  a  recent  visit 
paid  by  them  was  marked  by  some  curious  incidents,  which  were  ro- 
portod  by  M.  Bertram!  at  the  meeting  of  the  Academy  held  on  the  14th 
tntt  We  have  already  described  the  special  construction  of  the  cable 
conductor,  and  we  pointed  out  that  it  would  prot«ably  act  a*  a  con- 
denser, of  which  one  clement  would  be  the  cable  itself,  and  the  other, 
the  lead  sheeting  which  in  the  Berlhoud-Borcl  system  forms  the  exter- 
nal surface  of  the  insulation.  Under  the  high  tension  of  the  current 
iniu'mitted,  the  phenomenon  of  condensation  was  produced,  and  the 
discharge  was  assisted  by  the  excessive  humidity  of  the  atmosphere 
during  the  trials.  The  conductor,  at  certain  points  of  it*  course,  paste* 
quite  near  to  variou*  telegraph  line*.  At  one  point  a  contact  was 
established  accidentally,  the  branch  of  a  tree  shaken  by  the  wind 
making  the  connection;  the  discharge  was  assisted  by  the  moisture 
covering  the  branch,  and  it  traversed  the  wire  a*  far  a*  the  nearest 
telegraph  station,  where  it  discharged  itself  in  a  powerful  spark,  and 
damaged  tins  apparatus.  From  the  same  cause,  the  telephone  and  tele- 
graph instrument*  at  thu  different  fort*  on  the  north  side  of  Paris  were 
thrown  out  of  order.  In  another  place,  where  the  conductor*  passed 
over  a  house,  a  series  of  sparks  were  produced  to  the  terror  of  the 
people  residing  in  the  building.  Of  course  these  phenomena  were  not 
surprising,  and  present  no  argument  agaimu  the  experiment.  They 
limply  prove  that  the  type  of  insulation  chosen  by  the  Commission 
and  which  is  well  adapted  for  less  powerful  currents,  is  not  so  suitable 
in  this  ca»e.    In  the  eariie*t  »tage*  of  the  undertaking  thi*  question  of 


insulation  wa*  approached  with  great  hesitation  on  the  part  of  the 
Commission.  An  efficient  rubber  coaling  was  rejected  on  account  of 
its  high  cosl,  and  the  Berthnud-Uorel  system  was  decided  upon  without 
any  idea  being  entertained  of  the  curious  results  thai  would  follow,  and 
which  would  liave  been  avoided  if  a  simple  insulation  of  tarred  cotton 
had  been  employed.  Thi*  would  have  also  had  the  advantage  of 
cheapnes*  and  reduced  weight.  But  as  the  line  is  complete,  and  must 
be  maintained  a*  it  is,  the  inconveniences  already  experienced  will  be 
avoided  by  making  earth  connections  at  each  post,  so  thai  the  electric- 
ity condensed  on  the  surface  will  pass  off  readily. 

The  recent  trials  have  also  shown  the  necc»*ity  of  improving  the 
insulation  of  the  dyuamo,  and  the  wUdoni  of  s|ntnng  no  expense  in 
material  and  workmanship  to  insure  durability,  which  is  of  course  one 
of  the  first  conditions  of  commercial  success.  Tlie  cost  of  first  estab- 
lishment will  be  raised  considerably,  but  that  is  a  small  matter  com- 
pared with  the  frequent  breakdowns,  stoppages,  and  repair*  that  would 
follow  anything  but  a  flrst-cla**  installation. 

Up  to  the  present  lite  experiment*  have  not  gone  beyond  their  pre- 
liminary phase,  and  have  given  only  very  approximate  results.  The 
scientific  data  obtained  appeared  to  be  very  satisfactory  to  MM.  Hoths- 
child*,  a*  they  have  taken  up  the  matter  definitively.  It  now  red* 
with  them  to  carry  the  experiment  to  it*  conclusion  and  to  solve  satis- 
factorily the  industrial  problem  involved.  In  order  to  arrive  at  this 
point  many  further  trials  will  be  necessary  in  order  to  ascertain  accu- 
rately the  practical  data  which  will  control  the  question,  and  in  which 
is  involved  the  use  of  current*  of  enormous  tension  which  M.  Marcel 
Drprex  is  endeavoring  tor  the  first  time  to  turn  to  industrial  account. 
—  Enginrrring. 

Xamikawa,  Ci.oiftostrB  Makf.r. — There  are  few  persons,  probably, 
who  are  not  familiar  with  the  bright  blue  vase  I  ana  plates  decorated 
with  birds  and  blossoms  which  enliven  the  windows  of  dealers  in  Ori- 
ental goods  and  artistic  tea  merclianl*.  The  number  possibly  i*  much 
greater  of  persons  who  are  unaware,  or  only  imperfectly  aware,  of  the 
processes  of  which  rfo/susn*"  enamel*  arc  the  results,  and  which  have  for 
many  generations,  since  the  introduction  of  the  art  from  China,  formed 
one  of  the  principal  artistic  industries  of  Japan.  Uninventive  them- 
selves, tlie  Japanese  possess,  in  a  singular  degree,  the  faculty  of  per- 
fecting the  arts  which  they  have  acquired  from  other  nations.  Unwea- 
rying assiduity,  combined  with  extreme  delicacy  of  touch,  render  them 
unrivalled  a*  workmen  in  the  management  and  elaboration  of  detail. 
Their  paintings  on  porcelain,  executed  with  a  microscopic  minuteness 
and  accuracy,  and  the  fine  intricacy  of  their  inlaid  and  overlaid  metal 
work,  are  sufficient  proofs  of  their  power*  in  this  line.  But  if  any 
doubt  still  existed,  it  would  be  speedily  dissipated  by  a  visit  to  a  work- 
shop where  eloisonat  i*  being  made,  and  an  inspection  of  the  processes 
involved  in  its  manufacture.  The  greatest  living  maker  of  ciouount 
in  Japan,  perhaps  in  the  world  also,  is  one  Kamikawa,  who  reside*  in 
Kioto,  the  old  capital  of  the  Mikado*.  A  nobleman  by  birth,  he  suf- 
fered in  the  troublous  lime*  which  accompanied  the  overthrow  of  the 
Sbogun,  and,  like  many  of  his  compeers,  had  recourse  to  trade  a*  a 
means  of  livelihood,  without,  in  any  way,  losing  caste,  lie  baa  estab- 
lished a  reputation  a*  the  first  ctoitonnt  manufacturer  of  tho  day,  and 
his  wares  fetch  from  the  dealer*  whatever  price  he  choose*  to  »et  upon 
them.  His  courtesy  to  visitor*  is  extreme,  and  he  seems  far  more  anx- 
ious to  aliow  tuem  over  hi*  establishment  than  to  sell  them  hi*  goods. 
In  a  clean,  airy  apartment,  where  the  light  come*  in  softly  through  I  he 
paper  walls,  the  workers,  men  and  women,  can  be  seen  at  their  task*. 
On  the  surface  of  the  object,  generally  of  copper,  which  is  to  be  enam- 
elled, the  design  is  worked  out  with  tiny  metal  fillets,  like  flattened 
wires,  of  varying  lengths  and  shape*.  Ttiese  arc  fastened  on  with  a 
strong  glue,  ami  form  the  rVwsom,  or  partitions,  which  are  to  separate 
the  diffcrenlly  colored  enamel*.  This  part  of  the  work  seems  of  almost 
maddening  nicety,  and  must  require  Immense  calmness  of  nerves  and 
steadiness  of  liand.  Tlie  design  having  been  thu*  fixed,  the  enamel* 
are  introduced  between  the  Wo/sons,  in  the  form  of  a  dry  paste,  by  mean* 
of  diminutive  chopsticks.  The  whole  is  then  baked,  after  which  the 
various  little  cracks  and  crevice*  which  appear  in  the  fused  enamel 
arv  filled  in  with  fresh  paste,  and  the  article  again  placed  in  the  oven. 
In  the  superior  work  this  process  is  repeated  again  and  again,  until 
the  surface  is  uniform  and  without  flaw,  though  a*  yet  rough  and  lustre- 
less. The  polishing  is  done  with  a  stone,  and  is  a  long  and  tediou* 
operation,  occupying  several  months  in  the  case  of  article*  of  any  lite. 
The  effect  of  the  prucv**  i*  to  grind  down  the  inequalities  of  the  i 


elled  surface  until  the  dapign  is  left  clear  and  indelible,  outlined  by 
the  cloitmt,  and  with  a  fine  vitreous  lustre.  It  it  obvious  that  ware* 
which  require  *o  much  time  and  (kill  in  their  manufacture  aliould 
command  a  high  price,  and  very  high  accordingly  are  the  price*  fur 
good  work.  Inferior  eloiumn*  can  be  bought  cheap  enough,  but  it* 
purchase  is  not  to  be  recommended,  for,  betide*  Daw*  in  the  work- 
manship,  which  are  apparent  at  once,  the  coloring  of  the  enamel*  it 
apt  to  fade.  Of  count-,  in  order  to  distinguish  good  work  from  bad,  it 
is  necessary,  as  in  everything  else,  to  be  something  of  a  connoisseur, 
und  et|>ecially  difficult  is  it  to  tell  coloring  which  will  be  durable  from 
that  which  will  prove  transient.  With  regard  to  the  blue  color  which 
so  often  forms  the  background  of  cluismni  wares,  it  i*  important  that 
thi*  should  be  of  the  right  (hade,  as  there  are  blue*  of  many  kind* 
besides  the  pure  turquoise  tint  that  is  to  be  sought  after.  The  amount 
of  decoration,  of  course,  is  one  of  the  consideration*  to  bo  taken  into 
account  in  determining  the  value  of  the  article;  but  thi*  mutt  not  be 
Ino  exclusively  relied  upon,  at  it  not  iinfrcqiiotilly  happen*  that  a  great 
deal  of  labor  i*  expended  upon  ornamentation  which  ia  intended  to  con- 
ceal other  defects,  and  thu*  the  beat  work  i*  often  alao  the  *imple*t. 
A  background  introduced  and  made  a  »pecialty  of  by  Namikawa  i* 
composed  of  a  transparent  blood-colored  enamel  dotted  with  flake*  of 
an  opaque  while  color.  Another  maker  living  at  Yokohama  inserts 
among  his  enamel*  small  pieces  of  goldslone,  and  other  artists  have 
different  specialties  of  a  similar  kind.  Antique  rfW*»aae*  is,  at  a  rule, 
much  discolored,  and  ja  f.,r  decorative  purpose*  of  little  value;  nine 
will  shuw  whether  the  work*  of  the  famous  modern  malar*  sre  to  prove 
more  durable. — Pali  Mali  GuttlU. 
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STENKKAL  MEIGS,  in  his  official  report  on  the  eonstruc- 
tiou  of  the  new  Pension  Building  at  Washington,  gives 
some  rather  curious  details  of  the  summer  ventilation  of 
that  great  structure.  The  building  was  lirst  occupied  iu  sum- 
mer, before  the  fans  and  radiators  for  artificial  heating  and  ven- 
tilation were  put  iu ;  and  General  Meigs,  finding  that  the  cir- 
culation of  air  through  the  rooms  was  unusually  satisfactory, 
interested  himself  iu  finding  out  exactly  what  the  velocity  of  the 
various  current*  was.  The  offices  are  arranged  about  an  immense 
central  hall,  which  is  ventilated  by  louvres  under  the  roof,  and 
the  passage  of  the  air  from  the  windows  iu  the  exterior  walls 
across  the  rooms  to  the  outlet  provided  iu  the  central  hall  is 
particularly  easy  and  direct.  By  placing  an  anemometer  at 
the  various  open  windows  and  doors  of  the  building  from  time 
to  time  during  the  summer  months,  the  velocity  of  the  air  en- 
tering through  the  main  gates  was  found  to  vary  from  live  hun- 
dred to  one  thousand  feet  per  minute,  according  to  whether  the 
opening  tested  happeued  to  face  the  wiud  or  not.  If  all  the 
windows  were  open,  as  they  would  probably  be  at  that  season 
if  the  building  were  fully  occupied,  the  quantity  of  air  entering 
through  the  openings  on  the  two  sides  of  the  building  most  di- 
rectly exposed  to  the  wind  would  be  more  than  four  million 
cubic  feet  per  minute,  in  average  summer  weather.  To  put  it 
in  a  different  way.  the  amount  of  fresh  air  entering  through 
the  windows  and  doors  would  be  about  one  hundred  and  forty 
tons  per  minute,  and  would  entirely  change  the  atmosphere  of 
the  huge  building,  which  covers  about  two  acres  of  ground, 
every  two  minutes.  Every  architect  knows  that  the  difficulty 
of  ventilating  a  large  building  in  summer  increases  in  propor- 
tion to  iu  size,  aud  General  Meigs  is  to  be  congratulated  on  the 


,  —  — — e,-  •«  w  •  .»i-\«n»n_i»  uu  um 

success  iu  this  respect  which,  as  his  interesting  experiments 
»how,  he  has  been  able,  by  his  disposition  of  openings,  to 
secure. 

ipilK  committee  having  in  charge  the  New  York  monument 
X  to  General  Grant  seems  to  be  proceeding  in  a  rather  sin- 
gular way.  About  one-eighth  of  the  sum  intended  to  bo 
devoted  to  the  monument  has  l»en  raised,  but,  according  to 
the  New  York  tuners,  the  committee  is  of  opinion  that  noth- 
ing is  now  needed  except  the  adoption  of  a  design  for  the  struc- 
ture to  fill  the  subscription-list  to  overllowiug :  aud  has  ac- 
cordingly resolved  to  "make  a  selection  at  once  from  the 
designs  submitted."  Whether  this  means  that  something  is 
now  to  be  done  to  procure  a  design  in  the  decent  and  honora- 
ble way  usual  among  civilized  people,  or  that  a  choice  is  to  bo 
made  out  of  the  collection  of  volunteer  devices  already  in  the 
hands  of  the  committee,  we  cannot  say,  but  there  is  reason  to 
oppose  that  the  Litter  course  appears  to  the  committee  the 
more  businesa-like  aud  economical.  Whether  its  resulu 
would  be  in  all  respects  as  satisfactory  a*  tho*e  which  por- 
•  to  artistic  work  secure  by  the  other  method 


is  at  least  doubtful,  and  we  think  that  architects,  artists  edi- 
tors  and  other  persons  of  educated  taste  might,  in  rase'  the 
committee  fails  to  use  proper  means  for  obtaining  the  |,e*t  prac- 
t.cablo  design  for  the  monument,  perform  an  important  public 
service  by  examining  such  plans  as  the  committee  may  choose 
to  adopt,  and  preventing,  by  the  use  of  all  the  influence  in 
their  power,  the  contribution  of  money  for  carrying  into  execu- 
t.on  any  design  unworthy  of  the  best  artistic  skill  which  this 
country  can  produce,  or  of  the  object  to  which  it  is  to  be  applied. 

[J  FEW  weeks  ago  the  early  passengers  crossing  the  ancient 
f\  stone  bridge  known  as  the  Pont  Neuf,  which  spans  the 
Seine  between  the  two  oldest  quarters  of  Paris,  observed  a 
little  crev.ee  in  the  pavement,  extending  in  an  irregular  curve 
entirely  across  the  bridge.    On  looking  over  the- side  it  Vm 

w!h^  U  cd'  a'Hl  YaS  leaui"K  <mward  °™  the  water 
With  the  promptness  characteristic  of  Continental  cities,  the 
officials  were  notified,  the  bridge  was  closed  to  travel  and  two 
engineers  were  entrusted  with  the  work  of  checking  the  move- 
ST.  ■ r  hefin,fso,,ry'  °f  repairing  the  damfge  already 
done.  The  first  step  taken  was  to  remove  the  spandrel  filW 
over  the  two  arches  adjoining  the  disordered  pier,  to  relieve  it 
of  as  much  weight  as  possible ;  and  as  this  disturbed  the  bal- 
ance of  lateral  thrusts  upon  the  sound  piers  adjoining,  the 
loading  of  the  next  two  arches  was  also  removed,  I  distribute 
;  ,  fei^  the  alteratmn  over  the  work  remaining  perfectly 
so  ld.  W  hile  this  was  going  on.  a  mass  of  stone*  was  thrown 
into  the  river,  just  above  the  leaning  pier,  to  protect  it  from 
the  action  of  the  current.  The  settfeL.u  th^sed  a^r 
a  total  sinking  of  about  s.xteen  inches,  and  work  was  begun 
on  the  restoration  of  the  pier  aud  the  broken  arches  rostin- 
!  ',0nf»    .  T-    ?  WM  ?nc*  a  Prevalent  notion  that  the  piers  o? 

,  r  re*tCd  °"  Pf'f*'1""1  "«»  '"geuious  individual 
even  went  so  far  a,  U>  publish  a  detailed  description  of  the 
bridge  showing  the  pile  foundations ;  but  copies  of  con  tram 
recently  discovered  have  shown  conclusively  that  the  orS 
b1U  t"^'"'1  <ho  ^-r-bed  ,0  the  solid  limestone  reS 
a  d  bu.lt  tbe.r  masonry  upon  this,  with  the  help  of  coffer-dam* 
hllcd-.n  w,th  clay,  ,n  very  much  the  same  wav  that  similar 
work  would  be  earned  on  now,  except  that  the  , ...closure  was 
baled  out  with  buckets,  .nstead  of  being  kept  clear  by  »  8team 
pump  Unfortunately  the  upper  strata  of  ,he  limestone 
forn.at.on  of  Pan*  alternate  with  strata  of  .and  and  it  is 

which  the  bndge  rests  may  perhaps  have  escaped  in 
causing  a  settlement  of  the  mass  above  it. 


way, 


£A  SEMAINE  DES  CONSTRUCTS  UliS,  from  which 
we  borrow  tins  account  of  the  failure  of  the  Pout  Neuf 
accompan.es  ,t  with  a  clever  historical  sketch.  According  to 
his, ,  the  corner-stone  of  the  Pont  Neuf  was  laid  in  the  year 
lo,6  by  K.ng  Henry  HI,  ,„  presence  of  his  mother,  Cathe- 
rine de  Medics,  his  queen,  Louise  of  Lorraine,  and  the  print 

probable  that  Marchand  the  architect  of  the  famous  staircase 
at  the  castle  of  Saint  Germain,  together  with  the  engineer- 
architect  Mctezeau,  and  perhaps  others,  were  at  least  consulted 
...  pre|H»nng  the  plans.  Although  considerable  work  was 
done  upon  the  bridge  during  the  first  year,  the  condition  of 
he  country  was  too  much  disturbed  to  permit  iu  steady  con- 
tinuance. Six  years  before  the  laying  of  the  cornerstone,  the 
royal  personages  who  d.gn.fied  that  ceremony  had  themselves 
given  the  Mgnal  for  the  massacre  of  seventy  thousand  of  their 
1  rotesta.it  subjects  ami  the  wars  of  the  Huguenots  and  Cutho- 
.  lies  soon  took  up  all  the  money,  as  well  as  attention,  that  princes 
or  people  hud  to  spare;  and  it  was  not  until  1602  that  Kim? 
Henry  of  Navarre,  the  Catholic  representative  of  the  Pretest 
ant  party  ordered  the  work  on  the  bridge  to  be  recommenced! 
Marchand,  who  was  now  the  sole  architect  in  charge,  pushed 
the  construet.or,  vigorously,  and  in  June  of  the  same  year  the 
k.ng  climbed  across  the  river  on  the  scaffolding,  laughi,-  at  the 
dismay  which  h.s  temerity  inspired  in  the  workmen.  Kiv.- 
years  later,  the  bridge  was  opened  to  the  public.  Like  mo^t 
bridges  ot  the  t.me,  the  Pont  Neuf  wa*  at  first  encumbered 
,  with  buddings.  Besides  a  fortified  post  at  one  end,  which 
.  was  afterwards  used  as  a  marionette  theatre,  a  building  stood 
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upon  piles  near  the  middle,  containing  pumps,  by  means  of 
which  water  was  drawn  from  the  river  below,  and  forced 
through  pipes  into  a  reservoir,  from  which  were  supplied  the 
royal  palace*  close  by ;  aud  little  shops,  lilted  with  velvet 
gloves,  jewelry  and  other  fashionable  goods,  lined  the  side- 
walks. In  the  course  of  the  succeeding  reigns  these  obstruc- 
tions were  cleared  away,  aud  the  Pont  Neuf  was  reduced  to 
its  present  condition,  as  a  handsome  and  solid,  but  not  particu- 
larly picturesque,  bridge. 


it  might  be  worked  as  well  as  a  hard  material ;  and  he  con- 
sidered whether  it  might  not  be  possible  to  throw  a  stream  of 
cold  air  upou  it  from  one  of  the  cooling-machines  uow  so  often 
used.  Inspired  with  this  idea,  ho  crossed  the  sea  to  England, 
and  bought  a  Lightfoot  ice-machine,  which  be  brought  buck 
with  him  and  set  up  in  the  tunnel.  The  result  surpassed  his 
expectations.  ISeforo  the  cold  blast  the  quicksand  became  a 
rock,  which  could  be  cut  aud  worked  easily  and  safely,  and 
within  a  few  weeks  he  passed  under  two  five-story  houses 
without  ex]>erienci[ig  any  troubles. 


QOME  French  physicist*,  among  whom  are  M.  Marcel  l)e- 
prez  and  several  member*  of  the  Rothschild  family,  have 
'  been  trying  experiments  tip3n  the  transmission  of  force  di- 
electric currents,  and  have  succeeded  iu  driving  the  pumps  of  1 
au  hydraulic  press  in  Paris  from  a  dynamo-machine  placed  at 
('reil,  thirty-two  miles  away.  According  to  a  paper  read  be- 
fore the  Academy  of  Sciences  by  M.  Deprez,  the  trials  have 
been  attended  with  remarkable  success,  but  a  curious  accident 
happened  the  other  day,  which  has  a  lesson  for  those  who  may 
conduct  future  essays  on  electric  transmission.  According  to  I 
the  Bulletin  dr*  Telephones.  Huron  Kothschild  hud  invited  a 
party  to  Creil  to  witness  some  of  the  experiments,  and  a  con- 
siderable number  bad  assembled,  and  were  watching  the  dy- 
namo-machitie,  when  they  saw  a  brilliant  spark,  about  a  yard 
long,  dart  from  the  brushes  of  the  dynamo.  Most  of  them,  know- 
ing enough  of  electricity  to  judge  that  this  meant  mischief,  got 
out  of  the  room  by  the  shortest  route.  At  the  same  moment,  as 
they  afterward  learned,  a  telephone  in  their  workshop  in  Paris 
and  another  in  a  railway  station  nearby,  were  burned  out,  and 
both  a  telegraph  and  a  telephone  instrument  iu  one  or  the  fort* 
north  of  the  city  were  destroyed,  one  of  them  being  almost  com- 
pletely melted.  Fortunately,  no  person  was  injured,  but  the 
accident  has  cause  !  no  small  wonder  among  electricians.  It  is  • 
said  that  the  wire  used  for  couveyiug  the  current  from  Creil  to 
Paris  was  of  silicon  bronze,  covered  with  some  insulating  sub- 
stance, and  enclosed  in  a  lead  tube :  and  the  suggestion  is  made 
that  the  passage  of  the  strong  current  through  the  wire  may  ( 
have  had  the  effect  of  charging  the  lead  covering,  something  in 
the  way  that  a  I.eyden  jar  is  charged,  and  that  the  tension  of 
tho  induced  electricity  in  the  lead  bad  accumulated  so  far  as  to 
enable  the  spark  to  jump  a  longdistance  through  the  air  to  the 
nearest  good  conductor.  In  this  case  the  cable  had.  to  prevent 
accidents,  been  kept  as  far  as  possible  irom  other  wires,  but  it  ■ 
seems  that  it  passed  quite  near  the  metal  roof  of  one  of  the 
railway  signal-stations,  and  on  previous  occasions  the  rain  of 
sparks  from  the  cable  to  the  station  roof  hud  so  alarmed  the 
signal-man  that  he  had  left  his  place  to  complain  to  the  su-  i 
periiitcndcnt  of  the  railway  of  his  troubles.  Perhaps  measures 
had  been  taken  to  remove  the  cable  to  a  greater  distance  from 
the  roof  which  had  previously  afforded  it  relief ;  or  the  roof  , 
may  have  been  iu  some  way  insulated,  so  as  to  compel  the  cur- 
rent to  take  some  other  course  for  escape ;  aud  its  next  availa- 
ble path  seems  to  have  been  by  the  way  of  the  telegraph  and 
telephone  wires,  which  iu  one  place,  where  all  passed  together 
through  a  gallery  in  the  fortifications,  were  necessarily  placed 
a  little  more  than  a  yard  away. 


UrHK  Americans  have  the  reputation  of  U-'mg  foremost 
•J,1  among  the  nations  of  the  world  in  the  preparation  of 
"fancy  drinks,"  and  this  industry  has  here  reached  a 
development  unknown  elsewhere.  Among  the  most  popular 
of  our  beverages  is  soda-water,  enough  of  which  is  probably 
drawu  every  day  iu  hot  weather  to  float  a  small  ship ;  and  the 
manufacture  of  soda-water  is  a  flourishing  one.  Every  one 
knows  that  the  modern  soda-water,  instead  of  being  made  by 
the  druggist  out  of  carbonate  of  soda  and  tartaric  acid,  is 
formed  in  the  fountaiu  from  which  it  is  drawn,  by  saturating 
the  water  contained  iu  the  fountain  with  carbonic  acid  gas, 
under  a  considerable  pressure.  Uy  a  simple  mechanism  syrups 
of  various  sorts  are  mixed  with  the  stream  of  water  as  it  is 
drawn  ;  aud  as  the  .pressure  on  the  surface  of  the  water  is 
released  the  gas  escapes,  raising  on  the  surface  of  the  sweet- 
ened liquid  the  foam  so  agreeable  to  the  taste  of  little  l>oys. 
The  carbonic  acid  for  impregnating  the  water  is  now  rarely 
prepared  by  the  druggist,  but  is  bought  ready-made  from  the 
manufacturers,  who  liberate  it  from  marble  dust  by  means  of 
sulphuric  acid,  and  force  it,  by  means  of  a  coudcnsiiig-pump, 
into  strong  steel  cylinders.  These  cylinders  have  couplings, 
by  which  they  can  be  attached  to  the  reservoir  of  the  foun- 
tains in  the  druggists'  shops,  aud  when  one  is  empty  it  is 
removed,  and  replaced  by  a  full  one.  In  order  to  save  trans- 
portatiou,  as  much  gas  as  possible  is  compressed  into  each  cyl- 
inder, and  the  condensation  often  reaches  actual  liquefaction 
of  the  gas,  so  that  when  the  druggist  ojiens  the  communication 
between  the  cylinder  aud  the  fountain  a  cloud  of  carbonic-acid 
snow,  frozen  from  the  liquid  gas  by  the  cold  due  to  sudden 
evaporation,  rushes  out  oi  the  cylinder. 


MOST  persons  have  heard  of  the  process  for  facilitating 
the  drilling  of  artesian  wells  through  strata  of  quicksand, 
by  freezing  the  quicksand  with  liquids  brought  to  a  very 
low  temperature,  ami  circulated  through  pipes  introduced 
through  the  well-tubing,  hi  ffevue  Indnttridle  gives  an  ac- 
count of  an  ingenious  modification  of  this  process,  put  in  prac- 
tice bv  a  Swedish  contractor  for  his  own  bcnetil.  which  de- 
serve* to  be  kept  iu  mind  for  future  occasions.  The  con- 
tractor had  undertaken  to  drive  a  tunnel  through  a  hill,  on 
which  stood  a  number  of  large  houses.  As  the  excavation 
went  on,  it  was  discovered  that  the  surface  of  the  hill  was 
underlaid,  in  many  places,  by  masses  of  gravel,  mixed  with 
sand,  aud  saturated  with  water,  which  ran  out  immediately 
into  auy  excavation  made  iu  it.  The  escape  of  any  consider- 
able quantity  of  this  material  from  under  a  building  would 
infallibly  ruiu  the  building;  and  the  foundation  was  so  soft 
that  the  tunnel  could  not  be  lined  with  sufficient  rapidity  to. 
prevent  serious  escapes.  To  underpin  the  houses  from  the 
level  of  the  tunnel  would  have  been  a  costly  undertaking,  and 
the  contractor  was  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  his  wits  for  a 
solution  iff  the  problem.  Portuualely,  these  did  not  fail  him. 
It  occurred  to  him  that,  if  the  wet  gravel  could  be  frozen. 


1IMIIS  phenomenon,  although  common  enough  here,  does; 
not  seem  to  have  suggested  to  American  druggisu  any 
very  valuable  ideas,  but  in  Germany,  where  the  sale  of 
carbonic  acid  to  restaurants  for  impregnating  seltzer  water 
and  beer  is  a  comparatively  new  business,  several  interesting 
developments  of  the  manufacture  have  already  been  under- 
taken.  In  order  to  secure  a  definite  condition  of  condensation, 
the  carbonic  acid  is  uow,  for  certain  purposes,  furnished  iu  a 
solid  form,  the  gas  being  first  liquefied,  then  converted  iuto 
suow  by  evaporation,  and  the  snow  finally  collected  and  com- 
pressed into  masses  resembling  chalk.  Singular  as  it  may 
seem,  this  solid  or  liquid  carbonic  acid  has,  so  far,  according 
to  the  llevue  Indus)  rielle.  found  its  principal  employment  iu  a 
huge  iron  foundry,  that  of  Krupp,  at  Kssen.  One  of  the  uses 
to  which  it  is  applied  there  is  similar  to  that  for  which  the 
hydrostatic  press  is  employed  at  the  Whitworth  foundry,  in 
England,  the.  liquid  gas  being  introduced  into  air-tight  moulds 
filled  with  melted  steel,  and  allowed  to  expand.  The  force 
of  expansion,  pressing  on  the  surface  of  the  melted  steel, 
drives  it  into  every  crevice  of  the  moulds,  and  squeezes  out 
the  air-bubbles,  which  interfere  so  seriously  with  the  solidity 
of  most  large  steel  castings.  The  other  application  which 
llerr  Krupp  makes  of  his  liquid  carbonic  acid  is  eveu  more 
curious  than  the  first.  Nearly  all  large  cannon  are  made  in 
Kurope  at  present  with  a  central  tube,  reinforced  by  several 
steel  or  iron  rings,  shrunk  on,  like  the  tiro  of  a  wheel  :  and 
Herr  Krupp,  into  whoso  bands  a  great  number  of  condemned 
cannon  fall,  finds  it  desirable  to  separate  and  save  the  rings, 
which  may  be  as  good  as  new,  after  the  central  tube  is  worn 
out.  This  separation,  which  is  difficult  to  effect  in  auy  other 
way,  is  readily  accomplished  by  means  of  liquid  carbonic  acid. 
The  coudemued  gun  is  heated  to  the  proper  degree,  and  h 
stream  of  liquid  carbonic  acid  is  then  suddenly  poured  into 
the  bore.  The  evaporation  of  the  acid  produces  intense  cold, 
chilling  the  metal  which  it  touches  probably  below  tho  freez- 
ing point  of  mercury ;  and  the  tube  contracts,  releasing  itself 
for  an  instant  from  the  hot  reinforcing  bands,  which  are,  at 
that  moment,  easily  knocked  off. 
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MURAL  PAINTING. 1  —  II. 

URAL 
paillt- 
ingand 
mo  mmient- 
h1  sculpture 
ire  (ho 
highest  cx- 
])r«u  ions 
<>  f    dceo)  a- 

tivc  art.  Un- 
fortunately, the 
expression  "deco- 
rative art  "  is  al- 
most tantamount  to  a 
term  of  reproach.  Art- 
ists say  rather  slight- 
■m  ingly  of  a  eanfrtre  that 
"he  has  gone  into  dec- 
oration." As  Viollel  lo- 
Duc  asks,  What  is  dec- 
orative art?  Where  is 
the  line  to  be  drawn 
between  it  ami  other 
forms  of  art?  I s  there 
any  form  of  art  that  is 
not  decorative?  The 
metopes  of  the  Parthe- 
non, the  frescoes  of  the 
Sininc,  And  the  stanze 
of  the  Vatican  arc  cx- 
be  presumed  that  Phi- 
dias, Michael  Angelo  and  Raphael  would  be  somewhat  surprised, 
were  they  to  return  among  u«,  not  to  find  themselves  in  "  smart  "  art- 
istic society.  Does  a  picture  or  a  statue  cease  to  bo  decorative  when  it 
ated  for  no  particular  place  ?    Djcs  it  cease  to  be  decorative 


PVsoniticttlon  of  Encswitic,  Uom  Pomp*\u 

amples  of  so-called  decorative  art;  yet  it  may 


Has  any  artist  ever  discovered  »  system  of  paint- 
ing or  sculpture  universally  adaptable  to  the  ever-varying  conditions 
of  light  and  place?  If  any  one  has  been  so  ingenious,  he  must  have 
locked  the  secret  up  in  his  own  consciousness.  Is  the  ulterior  destina- 
tion of  easel  pictures,  then,  ignored  by  the  painter?  In  the  majority 
of  cases  it  would  seem  so,  unless  the  picture  be  painted  to  order  for 
a  given  place.  The  poor  mural  painter  —  or  monumental  sculptor — 
bas  to  bother  his  brains  very  much  about  the  conditions  of  light  and 
place,  and  to  make  many  a  reluctant  sacrifice  to  them.  Because  an 
art  takes  cognizance  of  its  environments,  is  it  inferior  to  an  art  that 
trusts  to  luck  for  its  setting  ? 

Far  be  it  from  me  to  depreciate  the  easel  picture  in  my  eagerness 
to  exalt  monumental  art.  To  do  anything  well  is  an  arduous  task. 
Comparisons  between  the  kindred  arts  are  not  only  odious  and 
sterile,  but  well-nigh  impossible  without  the  bias  of  personal  prefer- 
ence. Leonard'/;!  spleen  when  ho  vaunts  the  superiority  of  painting 
over  sculpture  —  owing,  probably,  to  a  grudge  against  Michael 
Angelo  —  is  delicious  reading.  Hear  him  :  "  The  sculptor  by  blows 
and  muscle  wears  away  the  marble  or  superfluous  stone  that  exceeds 
the  figure  which  is  enclosed  within  it  —  a  very  mechanical  o|mration 
—  in  a  great  sweat  mixed  with  dust  and  converted  into  mud,  his  face 
well  pasted,  and  completely  powdered  with  marble  dust,  so  that  he 
looks  like  a  baker,  and  covered  with  minute  ruins,  as  if  lie  hail  been 
snowed  upon,  and  his  bouse  [is]  filthy,  and  full  of  chips  ami  stone-dust ; 
whilst  the  well-dressed  painter  sits  comfortably  before  his  wont,  and 
manipulates  light  brushes  and  exquisite  colors,  adorned  with  gar- 
ments to  his  taste,  and  his  house  is  full  of  beautiful  paintings,"  etc. 
His  atrabiliousness  entirely  runs  away  with  his  style  and  stops. 
Michael  Angelo'*  tirade  against  oil  painting  was  unworthy  of  him; 
but  when  he  waxed  old,  and  approaching  death  mellowed  his  austere 
temperament,  he  kindly  and  fairly  writes  to  Benedetto  Varchi,  esti- 
mating by  request  the  comparative  supremacy  of  nainiing  and 
sculpture  then  painting  and  sculpture  may  he  considered 

equal,  and  this  being  admitted,  it  follows  that  no'  painter  should 
undervalue  sculpture,  nnr  should  any  sculptor  depreciate  painting."  * 
It  has  been  said  that  all  good  painting  comes  from  the  wall. 
(Almost  to  a  man  the  "big  ones"  have  painted  on,  or  for,  the 
wall.)  This  may  be  a  somewhat  superlative  statement,  but  there  is 
a  germ  of  truth  in  iu  In  its  higher  phases  mural  painting  is  an 
excellent  antidote  to  the  vagaries  of  fashion,  being  intolerant  of  im- 
pertinent eccentricities  ami  egotistical  extravagances.  It  must  be 
dignified  and  appropriate,  as  well  as  free  from  all  ephemeral  pictur- 
esijueness.  Wouldn't  art  gain  something  were  tho  painters  of  the 
easel  picture  to  take  A  hint  from  their  mural  brethren,  and  consider 
the  final  destination  of  their  work?  The  ultimate  restiiigqilace  of  a 
picture  cannot  be  predicted  with  certainty;  yet  it  is  fair  to  assume 
that  the  majority  of  paintings,  if  they  be  of  moderate  size,  will 
eventually  hang  in  a  dwelling-house.  As  a  mattes  of  fact,  many 
painter*  —  too  many,  it  is  to  bo  feared  —  whilst  incubating,  are 
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thinking  verv  much  more  of  the  next  important  exhibition  than  of 
tho  quiet  little  nook  where  perchance  their  creation  will  find  itself, 
feebly  lighted  and  at  close  quarters  with  the  family. 

Exhibitions  are  useful  disseminators  of  art.  To  the  public  they 
are  bcneGcent  teachers;  to  the  artists  themselves,  while  they  are  un- 
deniably of  great  advantage  as  criterion*  of  comparative  merit,  they 
are  also  fraught  with  grave  danger.  As  for  the  cuncomitant  system 
of  medals  and  prizes,  it  is  enough  "  to  drag  angels  down."  Let  them 
be  relegated  to  the  domain  of  the  schoolboy;  there  arc  worthier 
prizes  for  the  artist  than  medals  and  red  ribbon  —  the  great  prizes  of 
life,  honor  and  success,  not  to  mention  tho  mere  joy  of  creation. 
This  prixe  system  is  just  beginning  to  take  root  here;  let  us  eradi- 
cate it  ere  it  is  too  late.  In  other  countries  it  has  tarnished  many 
brilliant  names.  Great  men  have  belittled  themselves  in  their 
scramble  for  rewards.  Jurymen  have  first  bedizened  their  own  bul- 
lor.-'.ioles  and  then  bedecked  their  henchmen.  Intrigues  and  enmities 
quite  as  crafty  and  fierce  as  those  of  the  political  arena  are  rampant 
in  the  lists  of  art.  The  Olympic  games  were  favorable  to  the  devel- 
opment of  symmetry  and  heroic  action.  Perfect  Greek  met  perfect 
Greek  in  nerve  and  limb  testing  struggle ;  and  a  simple  garlaud  of 
wild  olive  sufficed  to  immortalize  the  mightiest.  Had  these  games 
been  semi-annual,  instead  of  quadrennial,  with  interludes  of  the 
Nemean,  Pythian  and  Isthmian,  they  would  soon  have  degenerated 
into  "go-as-you-please"  matches,  with  vulgar  belts  and  purses  to 
allure  equally  vulgar  champions.  The  present  mania  for  exhibitions 
is  fast  lowering  them  to  the  level  of  the  show,  and  in  many  cases  to 
the  pecuniary  advantage  of  the  showmen.  That  picture-dealers 
should  speculate  in  art  is  just  and  natural.  There  is  no  humbug 
about  their  calling.  But  there  is  a  vast  amount  of  humbug  underly- 
ing the  self  sacrificing  manifestoes  of  the  benevolent  art-agent.  If 
exhibitions  are  great  picture  marts,  let  it  be  frankly  acknowledged  : 
there  is  no  sin  in  it,  and  art  is  degraded  by  the  lie.  But  prav,  een- 
tletnen,  dispense  with  the  solicitous  cant  about  the  welfare  'of 'the 
American  public. 

There  remains  one  more  observatio'n  to  be  made  about  exhibitions 
(having  little,  apparently,  to  do  with  mural  painting,  save  indirectly), 
and  that  is  their  distracting  influence  on  the  younger  artists,  not' to 
mention  the  older.  "One  must  be  seen  to  be  appreciated,"  thev  say  ; 
"  but  coule  que  coule,  one  must  be  seen."  Either  motive  or  technique 
roust  be  noisy,  so  that  those  who  run  may  read.  This  is  frequently 
the  key-note  to  production,  and  what  a  key-note  to  sonnet  or  epic  ! 
How  can  any  heartfelt  song  be  attuned  to  it?  At  times  it  would 
seem  as  though  the  whole  artistic  world  were  "Salon  "-struck,  insular 
England  excepted,  be  it  said  to  her  credit.  The  spaciousness  and 
garish  light  of  a  gallery  exact  a  very  different  handling  from  the 
quiet  light  of  home,  where,  by  the  way,  a  picture  call  choose  its 
neighbors  without  elbowing  them. 

The  mental  attitude  of  the  prospective  exhibitor  is  unhealthy.  Un- 
harassed  concentration  and  personal  inspiration  are  requisite 'for  the 
evolution  of  an  idea.  There  is  a  temptation  to  force  a  note  for  an 
exhibition,  or  to  sacrifice  personality  to  a  fashion  set  by  some  hero  of 
tho  hour.  An  artist  roust  be  very  self-reliant  or  unreccptiva  not  to 
lose  his  head ;  very  confident  and  shrewd  to  glean  the  few  whole- 
some hints  that  will  strengthen  his  own  expression  without  stealing 
the  soul  of  his  brother-artist.  The  mural  painter  is  a  perpetual 
exhibitor.  He  exhibits  naturally,  not  artificially ;  he  paints  for  a 
given  place  under  definite  conditions.  He  is  not  obliges!  to  whistle 
to  the  passer-by,  nor  is  ho  bothered  by  whistling  neighbors.  He  is 
himself,  when  left  to  his  own  resource*.  When  left  to  his  own 
resources  I  Could  he  only  assert  himself  with  the  haughty  stubborn- 
ness of  Micluud  Angelo,  who  rode  rough-shod  over  popes  1  If  popes, 
too,  were  equally  complaisant!  "  I  said  to  the  pope,"  writes  Buan- 
arroti  concerning  the  Sistine,  "  that  to  represent  the  Apostles  only  it 
rould  prove  a  jioor  thing ;  he  asked  me  why.    I  said  to  him.  because 


they  were  poor  also.  I  hen  he  gave  me  a  new  commission  thai  I 
should  do  what  I  pleased.  .  ." 

A  comparatively  limited  experience  has  verified  the  opinion  — 
which  may  bo  erroneous,  seeing  that  it  is  well-nigh  impossible  to  sub- 
stantiate a  generalization  without  very  extended  researches  that 

the  attitudu  of  educated  people  in  matters  of  taste  is  far  less  defer- 
ential to  professional  judgment  in  this  than  in  other  countries,  and 
relatively  far  more  deferential  to  the  ex  cathedra  utterances  of  tho 
other  professions-  Taste  is  apparently  too  obvious  to  admit  of  culti- 
vation, and  personal  preferences  suffice.  However  litis  may  be,  (hu 
altitude  of  the  profession,  and  the  architectural  profession  as  well  is 
too  yielding.  Talk  earnestly,  sensibly,  firmly  to  a  man  of  common- 
sense  and  sn  impression  will  be  made,  unless  his  will  is  adamant ine. 
Firmness  anil  tact  work  marvels.  Clients  can  exercise  a  great  deal 
of  taste  under  professional  advice.  Tho  primary  conditions  they 
impose,  the  man  they  select  to  work  out  these  conditions,  and  the  de- 
cision of  the  many  alternatives  that  are  presented  to  them,  all  imply 
personal  taste.  In  cases  involving  professional  science  an  architect 
should  be  absolute.  From  the  first  he  should  work  with  a  view  to 
mural  paintings,  if  there  are  to  be  any.  The  mural  painter  has  to  take 
things  as  he  finds  them.  He  is  generally  summoned  at  the  last  moment, 
when  it  is  too  late  to  choose  his  grounds.  He  has  to  make  the  best  of 
faulty  conditions.  Pigments  must  be  applied  to  half-dried  and  inferior 
plaster.  Why  ?  because  the  client  is  iu  a  hurry,  or  because  the  archi- 
tect has  not  personally  tested  the  plaster  and  its'spplicalion,  or  because 
the  paintings  have  been  suggested  at  the  eleventh  hi 
teel*  are  doing  muc" 
nify  their  position 


The  archi- 
tect* are  doing  much,  through  their  associations,  to  strengthen  and  dig- 
nify their  nosition.    Would  that  the  decorators  would  follow  their 
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example  instead  of  cutting  each  others'  throats.  The  relations  between 
architect,  client  and  decorator  are,  to  say  the  least,  very  trying. 
Theoretically,  when  employed  by  the  architect,  the  decorator  docs 
not  recognize  the  client.  Actually  it  is  very  different.  Not  infre- 
quently he  finds  himself  between  two  fires,  and  in  his  efforts  to  please 
two  masters  pleases  none. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  there  is  no  department  in  our  larger  art 
schools  where  mural  painting  is  taught.  The  regular  academic  fig- 
ure-work, though  necessary,  is  not  enough.  It  should  be  supplemented 
not  only  by  a  course  of  elementary  architectural  and  decorative 
forms,  but  by  instruction  in  the  monumental  treatment  of  figures,  as 
well  as  by  lectures  on  walls  and  plaster,  on  the  chemistry  of  colors, 
tlw-ir  deterioration  under  climatic,  solar  or  gaseous  influences,  in  fact, 
on  all  the  mechanical  part  of  decorative  art.  Greatly  to  their  disad- 
vantage our  artists  know  almost  nothing  about  the  chemistry  of  colors, 
oils,  varnishes,  and  their  behavior  under  trying  conditions.  Pictures 
frequently  blacken  or  crack  in  a  way  that  is  quite  unaccountable. 
It  may  be  owing  to  the  ground,  the  vehicle,  colors,  or  undue  haste. 
Who  can  tell?  Artists  relv  implicitly  on  the  colorroen.  It  is  well 
that  labor  should  be  divided  in  these  bustling  days,  and  that  our  ma- 
terials should  be  prepared  for  us  by  others.  But  it  is  not  well  to  del- 
egate all  knowledge  of  them.  Cennino  Cennini  [U37]  allows  »  the 
space  of  six  years  at  least  "  to  "  learn  all  the  parts  and  members  of 
the  art,"  and  six  years  more  for  the  practice  of  it,  "drawing  without 
intermission  on  holydavs  and  weekdays."  If  an  artist  is  moved  by 
the  praiseworthy  impulse  to  make  •  few  investigations,  he  is  forth- 
with confronted  by  a  disheartening  disagreement  of  the  doctors. 
Here  is  a  lup-hazard  example.  Indian  yellow  is  classed  by  several 
authors  among  the  dangerous  pigments  ;  while  Ulisse  Forni,  restorer 
of  the  royal  galleries  at  Florence,  describes  it  as  a  "  beautiful  and 
durable  color  in  nowise  noxious."  Some  of  the  most  charming 
qualities  in  modern  pictures  are  gained  at  the  expense  of  durability  ; 
such  a  quality,  for  instance,  as  texture — unless  great  care  be  observed. 
Where  paint  ia  unevenly  and  lumpily  applied,  it  is  very  apt  to  crack, 
especially  if  the  undertone  be  not  thoroughly  dry.  In  out-of-door 
work  where  time  is  an  object  to  the  artist,  the  undertone  has  very 
rarely  time  to  dry  properly  ;  recourse  is  then  had  to  the  doubtful  expe- 
dient of  powerful  siccatives.  Perhaps  it  is  uot  known  to  the  average 
painter  that  the  rather  popular  palette-knife  execution  is  more  liable 
to  crack  than  brush-work — the  air  acting  on  the  latter  more  readilv. 
Artists  are  daily  employing  methods  that  would  have  shocked  the 
atelier-bred  men  of  the  Renaissance ;  not  from  lack  of  moral  sense, 
but  from  sheer  ignorance  of  the  physical  laws  relating  to  their  craft. 
Unfortunately,  unpunished  offences  promote  this  ignorance,  and  en- 
gender indifference,  to  boot.  It  is  authoritatively  said  that  deterio- 
ration is  die  logical  sequence  of  certain  evil  methods.  This  is  not 
always  the  case,  the  conditions  environing  a  picture  being  exceed- 
ingly complex,  and  possibly  harboring  an  unsuspected  antidote. 
Yet  impunity  from  degeneration  is  frequently  cnjo;cd  for  a  space 
only  —  time  settling  the  account. 

The  ideal  school  for  the  mural  painter  must  have  been  the  studio 
of  the  Renaissance—  Perugino's.  for  instance,  where  practice  and  pre- 
cept were  most  happily  combined.  Great  works  were  consummated 
under  the  eye  of  the  pupil,  himself  a  coadjutor  when  sufficiently  ad- 
vanced. His  relations  with  the  master  were  intimate,  as  they  should 
be.  The  master  was  the  father  of  the  artistic  family.  He  exacted 
obedience  which  —  if  he  were  a  man  of  note  —  was  cheerfully  ren- 
dered. In  return  the  pupil  was  relieved  of  all  anxiety.  He  was 
taught  everything  worth  teaching.  Instead  of  (lilting  from  master 
to  master,  as  students  are  prone  to  do  now-a-days,  bound  by  no  t  e, 
following  their  own  immaiure  judgment,  he  was  regularly  appren- 
ticed by  his  parents  to  some  reputable  artist  with  whom  he  worked 
till  maturity.  Didron,  in  his  "  Manuel  d'lconographi*  Chrtlienne," 
a  work  to  which  future  reference  will  be  made,  describes  un  interest* 
ing  scene  bo  witnessed  in  the  atelier  of  Father  Macarios,  one  of  the 
best  Byzantine  painters  on  Mount  Athos,  who  still  hold  to  the  me- 
diaeval methods.  In  alluding  to  a  certain  Greek  manuscript — a  per- 
fect thesaurus  of  all  that  a  painter  should  know,  called  in  fact  the 
"  Painter's  Guide,"  and  dating  back  in  precept  to  the  eleventh  oen- 
tury — be  says :  "  This  Bible  of  his  art  was  placed  in  the  middle  of 
the  atelier,  ami  two  of  the  young  pupils  read  from  it,  alternately  in 
a  loud  voice,  whilst  the  others  painted  as  they  listened."  What  de- 
lightful and  easy  co-operation  ! 

The  rigors  of  a  trying  climate  would  probably  make  short  work  of 
any  painting  on  the  exterior  of  our  buildings.  In  milder  countries 
even  it  has  fared  badly  with  frescoes  exposed  to  the  open  air.  Would 
that  Giorgione  had  never  painted  on  palace  facades.  The  aclinic- 
rays  of  the  sun,  sea-air,  dampness,  changes  of  temperature  rapidly 
deteriorate  all  pigments.  It  is  said  that  successful  experiments  have 
lately  been  made  in  Germany  to  render  mural  paintings  weather- 
proof by  a  process  resembling  the  water-glass  method,  though  not 
identical  with  it.  This  may  be  so,  yet  one  is  inclined  to  doubt  lis 
permanent  durability.    At  all  events  time  alone  can  guarantee  it.  1 

>  This  process  was  Invented  by  Adolph  Kelm  uf  Munich.  The  artists  un  the  com- 
mission sum  up  their  ri*pur(  wiib  these  remark*  "  According  to  the  foregoing 
opinions,  .Mr.  kelm  has  undoubtedly  succeeded  In  providing  a  method  of  uiouu-  } 
Dientat  painting  carefully  thought  out,  even  to  the  smallest  detail,  grounded  on 
sclent  fie  principles,  ami  practically  verified  by  risible  facts  which  1*  by  far  to  be 
preferred  to  all  method*  uf  painting  hi therto  rilateut.  and  which, usee  recognised 
for  its  high  value,  would  bring  about  a  complete  revolution  in  all  our  luonuiuen* 
tal  and  decorative  art,  and  which  deserve*  the  wldcet  publication  and  practical 
employment."  (-4iarrican  Jrrhtttct,  Vol.  XV,  No.  iA>.)  .May  this  unstinted  praise 
be  verified  by  lime!  Vet  almost  as  handsome  things  wete  said  years  ago  of  the 
stereo-chrome,  or  water-glass  process,  which  has  since  proved  perishable  For 
•uunple:  "lu  order  to  lest  the  advantages  of  stereoehromy.  proot  plates  were 


Even  the  recently-discovered  endolithic  process,  where  the  colors  are 
imbibed  by  the  marble  and  incorporated  with  it,  will  not  resist  atmos- 
pheric deterioration.  It  is,  however,  admirably  adapted  to  certain  in- 
door uses  where  marble  is  desirable,  for  example  in  a  bath-room.  Of 
exposed  vermilion.  Vitruvius  says, "  In  open  places,  such  as  peristriia 
or  exedrte ,  and  similar  situations  whereto  the  rays  of  the  sun  and  moon 
penetrate,  the  brilliancy  of  the  color  is  destroyed  by  contact  with 
them,  and  it  becomes  black.  Thus,  as  it  has  happened  to  many 
others,  Faberius,  the  scribe,  wishing  to  have  his  house  on  the  Avert* 
tine  elegantly  finished,  colored  the  walls  of  the  peristylia  with  ver- 
milion. In  the  course  of  thirty  days  they  turned  to  a  disagreeable, 
uneven  color;  on  which  account  he  was  obliged  to  agree  with  the 
contractors  to  lay  on  other  colors.  Those  who  are  particular  in  this 
respect,  and  are  desirous  that  the  vermilion  should  retain  its  color, 
should,  when  the  wall  is  colored  and  dry,  rub  it  with  a  hard  brush 
charged  with  Punic  wax  melted  and  tempered  with  oil;  then,  with 
live  coals  in  an  iron  pan,  the  wall  should  bo  thoroughly  heated,  «o  as  to 
melt  the  wax  ami  make  It  lie  even,  and  then  rubbed  with  a  candle  and 
clean  cloth,  as  they  do  marble  statues.  This  practice  is  called  aotuif 
by  the  Greeks,"  [Gwilt's  translation].  Its  power  to  result  the  action 
of  acids  has  frequently  suggested  the  use  of  wax  with  pigments.  As 
observed  by  Vitruvius,  the  Greeks  saturated  their  marble  statues 
with  it  to  protect  them  from  atmospheric  corrosion.  It  would  be  in- 
teresting and  profitable  to  apply  an  out-of-door  test  to  ordinary  oil 
house-paints,  either  mixed  with  wax  dissolved  in  turpentine,  or  laid  on 
in  the  usual  fashion  with  a  final  coat  of  liquefied  wax  and  oil.  The 
durability  of  paint  might  thus  be  prolonged  several  years,  though 
nothing  probably  would  adhere  to  our  walls  either  externally  or  in- 
ternally as  they  did  to  those  of  Vitruvius.  What  walls  they  were! 
It  would  be  well  for  architects  to  familiarize  their  elicnts  with  his 
chapter  on  plastering.  "  Three  sand  coats  and  the  same  number  of 
marble-dust  coats  ;  "  but  the  preparation  of  the  walls  and  the  use  of 
wax  will  be  treated  more  fully  in  subsequent  papers. 

Mosaic  is  undoubtedly  the  best  medium  for  exterior  pictures.  It 
is  both  durable  and  decorative.  It  harmonizes  with  stone,  marble, 
or  even  brick.  If  the  stone  or  marble  be  highly  colored  or  polished, 
the  mosaic  may  be  rich  ami  brilliant  in  tone.  If,  on  the  contrary, 
they  be  low-toned  or  dull,  care  must  be  taken  to  use  tessera*  of  quiet 
malerials.  Mosaics  can  be  sli"htlv  deadened  by  using  a  white  ce- 
ment and  allowing  it  to  be  visible  in  the  interstices.  Mosaic  does 
not  harmonize  with  painted  wood.  Its  juxtaposition  to  any  wood  is 
open  to  criticism.  Glazed  encaustic  tiles  are  also  well  adapted  to 
out-of-door  decoration.  Our  climate  favors  the  use  of  color  in  facade*. 
Our  sun  is  as  splendid  as  that  of  more  southern  clime*.  The  reflected 
lights  arc  strong;  therefore  it  is  well  to  accentuate  architectural 
forms  with  color.  Moreover,  color  is  in  keeping  with  our  brilliant 
skies  and  foliage.  In  gray  England  or  northern  France  it  discords 
with  the  leaden  atmosph.  re.  We  are  just  accustoming  ourselves  to 
its  use.  The  denizen  of  the  "brown-stone  front"  was  somewhat 
shocked  at  first,  but  even  he  is  beginning  to  yield.  While  the  pri- 
vate citizen  may  prefer  to  present  a  quiet  and  dignified  facade  to 
the  street,  fmm  motives  of  modesty,  public  buildings  have  the  right, 
and  ought  to  blaze  wilb  a  fair  amount  of  splendor. 

Frkdkkic  Crowkinsiiikld. 

[To  be  continued.] 


Tins  Omoix  or  Goldzk  Citv,  Colo.  —  Students  of  maps  may  have 
noticed  upon  nearly  all  maps  of  Colorado  issued  during  the  past  twenty 
years,  a  settlement  indicated  upon  White  Kiver,  near  the  western  boun- 
dary of  the  State,  denominated  Gulden  or  Goblin  City.  This  is  a  curi- 
ous example  of  the  persistence  of  a  geograpbieal  blunder.  Many  years 
ago  an  army  expedition  traversed  this  region,  going  from  Fori  Bridger. 
Wyo.,  to  old  Kurt  Massachusetts,  Col  In  this  neighborhood  are  bail 
lands,  eroded  into  curious  forms,  which  naturally  suggest  a  ruined  city; 
and  the  commander  of  the  expedition  gave  the  locality  the  name  of 
Goblin  City,  which  name  appeared  on  his  map.  The  map-makers,  in 
their  haste  to  fill  up  the  blanks  in  this  unscltlnd  region,  jumped  to  the 
conclusion  that  this  was  a  verilable  settlement,  and  gave  it  a  place  on 
Iheir  maps  — a  place  which  it  has  ever  since  retained.  Xot  only  have 
the  commercial  map-makers,  almost  without  exception,  fallen  into  this 
error,  but  such  authorities  as  the  United  States  Engineer  Office  and  Gen- 
eral Land  Office  have  adopted  it.  The  name  has,  however,  been  grad- 
ually changed  from  Goblin  to  Goldin,  and  thence  to  Golden  City,  while 
more  than  one  enterprising  map-maker,  reasoning,  probably,  that  a  city 
cannot  exist  without  means  of  communication  with  other  settlements, 
has  constructed  on  paper  a  road  down  the  White  Uivcr  to  it.  It  is 
scarcely  necessary  to  add  lhat  there  is  not,  and  never  was,  a  settle- 
ment in  this  neighborhood.  —  liotlon  Transcript. 

submitted  to  the  roughest  treatment;  they  were  e.posed  for  weeks  to  rain  ami 
trust;  the  ice  »lil<  h  God  formed  upon  them  was  allowed  to  thaw  in  a  warm  room 
and  this  freezing  and  thawing  process  was  repealed  without  In  the  slightest  de- 
gree damaging  the  plates,  whilst  Iresco  paintings  treated  In  the  same  manner 
became  quite  frlshte,  ami  crumbled  to  pieces;"  and  more  in  the  same  strain 
Krnm  W.  Cave  'I  booms  •'  Umrat  Mcnm/we.")  Time— the  true  Mat — baa  scaled 
©It  the  colors  submitted  to  the  water-glass  treatment.  "Certain  colors  in  par- 
ticular, a*  ultramarine,  amber  and  black,  were  observed  to  be  always  the  flr»t 
to  detach  themselves  In  tb*-  form  of  powder,  or  by  scaling  off  from  the  painting, 
thus  pniiitlug  to  the  fact  that  iheir  destruction  was  not  owing  to  any  accidental 
defect  In  the  maniwr  of  tbnlr  Application,  but  t*t  •out*)  rivlicn.  uriMiiiAM.it  <  nr.*- 
No 'm]       Cl'eU"<1*1  c"'niUllon»  01  ln*  »foc«»».    [..nscr-ico*  Arclulrcl,  Vol  XV 
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JAPANESE  HOMES  AND  THEIR  SUMlOUN'DIXUS.t-111. 


l  I  r  fact  that 
J|»  we  feel  justi 


in  once 
g  the 

following  w  i  d  ■  ■ 
ly  detached  e  x  - 
tract*  from  Profes- 
sor Morse's  inter- 
esting book,  ma) 
be  taken  as  at 
once  a  proof  of  the 
abundance  of  the 
material  froui 
Figurs  l.  F«ro»tki  b.yo-bv.  which  they  are  se- 

lected and  aa  samples  of  what  remains :  — 

A  low  screen  of  two  folds,  called  a  fanmaki  biy't-bu  is  placed  in 
front  of  the  furo,  or  fire-vessel,  used  for  boiling  water  for  lea.  The 
purpose  of  this  is  to  screen  the  furo  from  the  wind  and  prevent  the 
aahe*  from  being  blown  about  the  room.  Sometimes  these  screens  are 
made  in  a  rigid  form  of  wood,  with  the  wings  at  right  angles,  the 
panels  being  of  rush;  and  in  the  corner  of  the  screen  a  little  shelf 
u  fixed,  upon  which  the  tea-utensils  may  he  placed.  Such  an  one  is 
here  figured;  there  are  many  designs  for  this  kind  of  screen. 

The  kitehen,  as  an  apartment,  varies  quite  as  much  in  Japan  as  it 
I  in  our  country,  and  varies  in  the  same  way ;  that  is  to  say,  in 
•  in  houses  of  tha  better  class,  both  in  Japan  and  the 


United  State*,  the  kitchen  is  large  and  oftentimes  spacious,  well 
lighted  and  airy,  in  which  not  only  the  preparation  of  food  and  the 
washing  of  dishes  go  on,  but  in  which  also  the  meals  are  served.  The 
kitchen  of  the  common  city  house  in  both  countries  is  oftentimes  a 
dark  narrow  room,  ill-lighted,  and  altogether  devoid  of  comfort  for 
the  cook.  Among  this  class  of  houses  the  kitchen  is  the  least  defined 
of  Japanese  rooms;  it  lacks  that  tidiness  and  definition  so  character- 
istic of  the  other  rooms.  It  is  often  a  narrow  porch  or  shed  with 
pent  roof,  rarely,  if  ever,  possessing  a  ceiling;  its  exposed  rafter*  are 
blackened  by  the  smoke,  which  finds  egress  through  a  scuttle,  through 
which  often  comes  the  only  light  that  illuminates  the  dim  interior.  In 
the  city  house  the  kitchen  often  comes  on  that  side  of  the  house  next 
the  street,  for  the  reason  that  the  garden  being  in  the  rear  of  the 
house  the  best  rooms  face  that  area ;  being  ou  the  street,  too,  the 
kitchen  is  convenient  for  the  vender  of  fish  and  vegetables,  and  for 
all  the  kitclten  traffic,  which  too  often  with  us  results  in  the  strewing 
of  our  little  grass-plots  with  the  wrapping-paper  of  the  butcher's 
bundles  and  oilier  pleasing  reminiscences  of  the  day's  dinner.  In 
the  country  the  kitchen  is  generally  at  the  end  of  the  bouse,  usually 
opening  into  some  porch-like  expansion,  where  the  tubs,  buckets,  etc., 
and  the  winter's  supply  of  wood  find  convenient  storage. 

In  public  inns  and  large  country  houses,  and  also  in  many  of  the 
larger  city  tea-houses,  the  customary  raised  floor  is  divided  by  a  nar- 
row are*,' which  has  for  its  floor  the  hard-trodden  earth;  and  this 
area  forms  an  avenue  from  the  road  to  the  heart  of  the  house,  and 
even  through  the  house  to  the  garden  beyond.    This  enables  one  to 


the  visitor  may  alight  at  the  threshold  of  the  very  room  he  is  to  oc- 
cupy.   A  plank  or  other  adjustable  platform  is  used  to  bridge  this 


Fleuts  2.  Kltctwn 

so  that  occupants  may  go  from  one  portion  of  the 
■  in  their  bare  or  stockinged  feet. 
If  this  area  is  in  a  public  inn,  the  office,  common  room  and  kitchen 
border  one  side  of  this  thoroughfare.  In  the  common  room  the  baby- 
tending,  sewing,  and  the  various  duties  of  the  family  go  on  under  the 
lieavilv-raflered  and  thatched  roof,  which  blackened  by  the  smoke 
from  tlie  kitchen  fire,  and  festooned  with  equally-blackened  cobwebs 
presents  a  weird  appearance  when  lighted  up  by  the  ruddy  glow  from 

nuf  their  Surroundingi,"  by  Edwsnl  8.  Morse,  lata  Profes- 


the  hearth.  We  speak  now  of  the  northern  country  houses,  partic- 
ularly where  the  fireplace,  as  in  the  Aino  house,  is  in  the  middle  of 
the  floor.  In  countrv  houses  of  the  better  class  the  kitchen  is  large 
and  roomy ;  the  well  is  always  conveniently  near,  and  often  under 
the  same  roof.  An  enormous  quantity  of  water  is  used  in  tlie  kitchen 
of  a  Japanese  house;  and  if  tlie  well  is  outside,  then  a  trough  is  ar- 
ranged beside  the  well,  into  which  the  water  is  jioured,  and  from  this 


F.ggr*  ).   F.r.p       in  Country  Houst. 

a  bamboo  spout  conveys  the  water  into  a  big  watcr-Unk  with- 
in the  kitchen.  In  the  vicinity  of  the  well  it  is  always  wet  and 
sloppy ;  the  vegetables,  rice,  dishes,  and  nearly  every  utensil  and 
article  of  food  seems  to  come  under  this  deluge  of  water. 

The  usual  form  of  kitchen  range  is  represented  in  Fignre  2;  this 
is  made  of  broken  tiles  and  mud  or  clay  compacted  together  and 
neatly  plastered  and  blackened  on  the  outside.  In  this  range  there 
are  two  recesses  for  fire,  which  open  directly  in  front;  and  this  structure 
rests  upon  a  stout  wooden  frame  having  a  place  for  ashes  in  front,  and 
a  space  beneath  in  which  the  wood  and  charcoal  are  kept.  Sometimes 
this  range,  retaining  the  same  form.is  made  of  copper;  within  this  water 

is  kept,  and  little  < 


mit  the  wine-bottle  to  be  im- 
mersed in  order  to  heat  it,  as 
the  takt  is  drunk  hot  without 
the  admixture  of  hot  water. 

En  at  11  k  S  gives  a  view  of  a 
common  arrangement  for  the 
kitchen  in  the  north  of  Japan, 
and  in  the  country  everywhere. 
Here  the  fireplace  is  in  the  cen- 
tre of  the  room.  A  kettle  is 
suspended  over  the  fire  bv  a 
chain,  and  other  kettles  are 
huddled  around  it  to  be  heated. 
Overhead  a  rack  hangs,  from 
which  fish  and  meat  are  sus- 
pended, and  thus  the  smoke 
which  ascends  from  the  fire  is 
utilized  in  curing  them.  Some- 
times a  large  cushion  of  straw 
is  suspended  above  the  smoke, 
and  little  fish  skewered  with 
painted  sticks  are  thrust  into 
this  bunch  of  straw  like  pins  in 
a  pin-cushion. 

T»  Figure  6  a  more  elaborate  affair  is  shown  from  which  ti  sua 
pend  thu  tea-kettle.    This  is  a  complex  mechanism  with 
joint,  so  that  it  may  be  hoisted  or  lowered  at  will. 

In  the  front  of  Figure  6  a  square  copper  box  is  noticed, 
two  round  openings.    This  box  is  filled  with  water,  which 
heated  by  the  fire,  and  is  for  the  purpose  of  warming  tlie  take  or 
The  tongs  are  stuck  iuto  the  ashes  in  one  corner.  These 


Figurt  4.  Lamp. 


of  a  long  pair  of  iron  chop-sticks  held  together  at  one  end  by 
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a  Urge  ring,  *o  tlmt  one  leg  of  the  tongs,  so  to  speak,  may  not  Ret 
miqtlaced.    Xo  inconsiderable  *kill  is  required  to  pick  up  hot 


Fif  ut«  5.    HMting  AosogtmsM  in  t  Icor. 

with  this  kitchen  implement,  as  in  unaccustomed  or  awkward  hands 
tlie  ring  prevent?  the  points  from  coming  together. 

In  a  crowded  inn  ench  guest  may  occupy  the  dimensions  of  one 
mat:  mid  the  entire  floor  is  occupied  in  this  way.    In  winter  a 
thickly-waddcil  comforter  is  provided,  which  is  made  in  the  form  of 
a  huge  garment  having  capacious  sleeves.  Many 
rooms  have  a  sipiare  hole  in  the  floor  in  which,  when 
needed,  a  fire  of  charcoal  may  be  kindled  ;  this  is 
called  a  ro.    Above  the  ro  a  square  frame  of  wood  is 
adjusted,  and  the  bedclothes  being  placed  over  t 
frame,  are  thoroughly  heated,  so  that  one  may  g( 
bed  in  the  warmest  of  nests.    In  the  day-time  < 
may  gather  a  portion  of  the  bed-clothes  about  h 
and  keep  warm  by  the  little  coal-fire  burning 
neath.  Figure  5  is  an  illustration  of  this  opening 
the  Door,  with  framework  above  to  keep  the  I 
clothes  from  falling  on  the  fire  below.    A  li 

of  holding 

earthen  receptacle  for  coals,  and  this  is  taken  to  1 
as  a  substitute  for  the  hot  stone  or  brick,  which 
often  used  at  home  for  a  similar  purpose.  From 
inflammable  nature  of  the  bedding,  manv  fires  m 
originate  from  carelessness  in  the  use  of  this  luxur 

The  Japanese  lamp  is  usually  in  the  form  o 
shallow  saucer,  in  which  vegetable  oil  is  burn 
The  wick,  consisting  of  long  slender  rods  of  pith 
held  down  by  a  little  ring  of  iron,  to  which  a  s| 
is  nttachedfora  handle.  The  unlimited  portion  of 
wick  projects  beyond  the 
saucer,  and  as  it  burns 
away  at  one  end  is  moved 
along.  The  saucer  rests  in 
a  disk  or  ring  of  iron, 
which  is  suspended  within 
a  frame  covered  with  pa- 
per. A  common  form  of 
this  lamp  or  undon  consists 
of  a  square  frame  of  wood 
Covered  with  paper,  open 
above  and  below,  and  hav- 
ing one  side  in  the  shape  of 
a  movable  lid,  which  can  bo 
raised  when  the  lamp  needs 
tending.  This  frame  is 
secured  to  two  upright*, 
which  soring  from  a  wood- 
en stumi  in  which  may  be 
a  drawer  containing  extra 
wicks  and  a  pair  of  snuff- 
ers. These  uprights  ex- 
tend above  the  lantern,  and 
have  a  cross-piece  by  which 
the  lantern  is  lifted,  and 
another  cross-bar  just  be- 
low from  which  the  lamp 
hangs.  The  light  from  this 
night-lamp  is  feeble  and  un- 
certain, and  by  it  one  can 
barely  sec  his  wav  about  the  room. 

There  arc  many  kinds  of  andon,  some  being  very  ingenious.  One 


half  of  each  lantern  is  covered  with  paper,  so  that  by  turning  the 
outer  frame  the  openings  are  brought  together,  nnd  thus  access  is 
gained  to  the  lamp.  Another  form  of  andnn  (Fig.  4)  opens  in  a  dif- 
ferent way,  with  a  little  shelf  in  one  corner  to  hold  the  saucer  of  oil. 

Til k  little  bridges  of  stone  and  wood  are  extremely  good  examples 
of  rustic-work,  and  might  be  copied  with  advantage  in  our  country. 
The  ingenious  device  of  displacing  the  stones  laterally  (Fig.  7),  or 
of  combining  the  bridge  with  stepping-stones,  as  seen  in  some  of 
them  is  decidedly,  unique. 


[Ctmtrilntfor*  are  requested  to  send  with  their  drawings  full  and 
adequate  description*  oj  the  buddings,  inciutJing  a  statement  of  cost.] 

OLD  STONK  HOU*K,  NEAR  RICHMOND,  VA. 

1TTKADITION  says  of  this  building,  first,  that  it 
J|»  is  one  of  the  oldest  buildings  in  the  country, 
and  almost  certainly  the  oldest  in  Richmond  ; 
next,  that  it  is  one  of  the  multitudinous  '•  head  - 
quarters  of  General  Washington."  More  possible  of 
authentication  are  the  statements  that  President 
Munroe  boarded  in  it  when  a  student,  and  that  at 
different  times  it  has  sheltered  Washington,  Lafay- 
ette, Jefferson,  Madison,  1'atrick  Henry  and  other 
noted  personages. 

THE  LATTOM  ART  GALLERY,  MILWAUKEE,  WIS. 
MESSRS.  W.  St  G.  AUD8I.KY,  FE.R.I.R.A.,  LONDON, 
AM.  MR.  K.  T.  MIX,  MILWAUKEE,  WW.,  ARCHI- 
TECTS. 

Wk  give  a  perspective  view,  ground  plan,  and 
transverse  section  of  the  art  gallery  now  in  course 
of  erection  at  the  corner  of  Jefferson  and  Mason 
streets  in  the  prosperous  town  of  Milwaukee,  which 
recently  appeared  in  the  Building  News.    TIhj  build- 
ing is  being  erected  at  the  sole  expense  of  Mr.  Fred 
Layton,  a  local  art  lover  and  successful  merchant, 
who  intends,  on  its  completion,  to  present  it  to  ihe 
town.    The  ground,  or  principal  floor,  comprises 
three  picture-galleries, open- 
ing  conveniently    from  a 
central  apartment,  ami  con- 
r  netted  together   by  wide 

S  doors.    These  and  the  cen- 

tral gallery  to  be  devoted 
to  statuary  are  lighted  by 
sk>  lights  of  ample  dimen- 
sions. On  this  floor  are  a 
curator's  room,  retiring  and 
cloak  room,  and  lavatories, 
all  conveniently  situated 
near  the  entrance-hall.  In 
the  basement  are  two  large 
rooms  and  an  unpacking- 
room,  and  extensive  ar- 
rangements are  provided 
fur  the  heating  and  ventila- 
ting—  a  matter  of  the  first 
importance  in  a  climate 
such  as  that  of  Wisconsin. 

:        v  In  ,,,,  .  I  \  ;  \\V\'..VA\    r  .  T»e  exterior  of  the  boild- 

)  .  iffA  '  \        \\V«Y,\\  V\V\  ,f  iug  is  being  constructed  of 

V  vi \\\\  \t a!v '\  { V  '  W V \ W-  tl,e  ,)e*'  of  buff 

\  V*i  -V  \\\  W  V  Ul  \\\\\  V  Aml'crH  »»»<*.tone,  straw- 
V,  V     \    \  "  '       \     \'  ■       \  «»|ored  Milwaukee-pressed 

brick,  and  terra-cotta  of  a 
similar  lint  manufactured 
by  Messrs.  True,  Brunk- 
horst  &  Co.,  of  Chicago, 
for  steps,  and  certain  other 
ami  injury.    The  roofing^  will  be  of  tin-plate, 


Figur.  6.   TO.  bsit  F.rtpiscs. 


F.gi/f*  7.    Stons  Foot-Burfgs. 

form  is  cylindrical,  being  composed  of  two  frames,  one  within  the 
other,—  the  outer  frame  revolving  in  a  groove  in  the  stand.  One- 


Granite,  plain  and  polished,  will  be  i 
portions  liable  to  wear  and  injury.    1  lie  rooting  will  b 
laid  on  Icrra-cotta  roofing  plates,  supported  by  T-iron  rafters.  "Tbia 


class  of  covering  has  been  found  to  stand  best  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Milwaukee  under  all  extremes  of  temperature. 

HOUSE  AT  PETKRSnAM,  MASS.     MR.  W.  R.  EMERSON,  ARCHITECT, 
BOSTON,  MASS. 

DOUBLE  HOUSE,  MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN.     MR.  1.  C.  PLANT,  ARCHI- 
TECT, MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 

The  first  story  is  of  Minneapolis  blue  limestone  with  red  brick 
water  table,  tpioins,  etc*  the  second  story  is  of  shingles.  It  is  at 
present  arranged  as  a  double  house,  and  occupied  bv  two  branches  of 
the  same  family,  but  it  is  so  constructed  that  in  the  future  it  may  be 
made  easily  into  a  single  dwelling.  The  total  cost,  including  plumb- 
ing and  steam-heating  apparatus  was  about  $10,000. 
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ST.  JAMES 'd  GOOSECHKEK  CHURCH,  NKAR  CHARLESTON,  8.  C. 

Tnis  very  interesting  old  building,  the  church  of  one  of  the  early 
parishes  of  South  Carolina,  is  about  fifteen  miles  from  Charleston. 
It  is  thus  described  by  Dr.  Daleho,  writing  in  18J0  :  "  St.  James  is  a 
handsome,  rougl>-ca»C  brick  edifice,  near  Gooseereek  bridge.  It  baa 
four  arched.  sashed  windows,  and  a  door  on  each  side,  with  a  cherub 
in  stucco  on  each  keystone.  Over  the  west  door  is  a  pelican  feeding 
lier  young.  At  the'east  end  is  a  large  window,  against  which  the 
pulpit  is  erected,  having  the  altar  in  front,  and  the  reading-desk  on 
the  right,  within  the  rads.  Upon  the  till  of  the  window  is  the  fol- 
lowing Scriptural  quotation  in  letters  of  stucco:  '  Come  unto  me  all 
ye  that  labour  and  are  heavy  laden,  for  I  am  meek  and  lowly  in  heart, 
and  ye  shall  find  rest  unto  your  soul.*.'  Above  the  window  is  the 
following  :  '  Glory  to  God  on  high,  on  earth  peace,  good-will  towards 
men.'  The  sides' of  the  altar  are  adorned  with  four  Corinthian  pilas- 
ter* supporting  a  cornice,  and  between  them  are  marble  tablets  of  the 
Decalogue,  Apostles' creed,  and  Lord's  Praver ;  the  roof  is  supported 
by  four  Doric  columns  on  each  side,  and  the  walls  are  adorned  with 
several  handsome  marble  monuments,  finely  sculptured.  Above  the 
ea>t  winilow  are  the  royal  arms  of  England,  and  at  the  west  end  of 
the  church  is  a  large  and  convenient  gallery.  There  are  twenty-five 
large  double  pews  on  the  ground  floor,  and  the  aisles  are  paved  with 
Mag-stones.  The  communion  plate  consists  of  a  tankard,  chalice,  and 
an  embossed  plate."  Notwithstanding  time,  and  war,  and  the  falling 
off  in  population  and  wealth  of  that  section  of  the  country,  this  old 
church  is  well  preserved,  and  the  above  description  is  still  accurate. 
There  is  a  curious  "  hatchment "  against  the  gallery  at  the  west, 
placed  tliere  upon  the  death  of  Hon.  Kalph  Izard,  one  of  thu  found- 
ers of  the  " 


its. 


THE  RANDOLPH  APARTMENT  HOUSE,  NEW  YORK,  X.  T. 

M.  CLARK,  ARCHITECT,  BOSTON,  MASS. 

GYMNASIUM  FOR  BOWDOIN  COLLEGE,  BRUNSWICK,  ME. 

ROTCU  *  TILDKN,  ARCHITECTS,  BOSTON,  MARS. 


A   LIFE-8AVI.no    STATION.     BY  MR.  A.  D.  BIBB,  OF 
THE  U.  S.  LIFE-SAVING  SERVICE. 

A  CORRECTION. 

r  lias  been  pointe<  1  out  to  us  that  the  illustration  appearing  on 
page  303  of  our  issue  of  December  26  last,  should  have  been  styled  a 
View  in  Bacharach  (on  the  Rhine),  and  not  Bucharest,  as  given. 


HOSPITAL  CONSTRUCTION.1 


Cabinet  Panels  :*7\usjc  Rpom: Garth 


TiriiE 

J|t  to  the  construc- 
tion of  hospitals 
may  be  summarized 
thus :  As  hospitals 
have  always  been  due 
to  charity,  no  more 
money  should  be  ex- 
pended on  them  than 
is  necessary  to  secure 
as  perfect  as  possible 
sanitary  conditions. 
Practically,  all  unnec- 
essary embellishment 
or  a  rc  h  i  t  e c  t  u  r  a  I 
adornments,  and  all 
passages,  corridors  or 
staircases  too  wide  for 
efficient  ventilat  i  o  n 
should  b  e  avoided. 
All  that  is  absolutely 
necessary  are  wards 
for  the  sick,  and  a 
definite  number  of 
rooms  for  attendants 
and  stores;  and  the 


kind  should  have  no  connection  with  the  hospital 

l  to  be  c 


of  every 


The  hospital  ought  to  be  near  enough  to  be  convenient,  and  situ- 
ated either  in  ojien  fields  out  of  town,  or,  if  in  town,  surrounded  by 
an  open  space,  separating  it  from  all  other  buildings,  never  less  than 
double  the  height  of  the  highest  part  of  the  building.  And  it  should 
have  a  cheerful,  snnny  aspect,  and  be  somewhat  protected  from  the 
coldest  winds.  The  site  should  be  dry ;  the  subsoil  self-draining  and 
gravellv  or  sandv,  with  no  nuisances  or  undrained  or  marshy  ground 
in  the  vicinity.  "  No  damp,  clayey  soil  should  be  built  on  until  it  is 
thoroughly  drained.  The  site  ought  not  to  lie  low,  and  thus  receive 
the  drainage  of  higher  ground ;  and  its  natural  drainage-outlets  should 
be  free,  its  drain*  ought  to  be  at  least  five  feet  deep,  and  closer  than 
in  ordinary  agricultural  drainage — viz.,  about  ten  feet  apart. 


'  rrom  a  mwor  rea  l  by  John  Katon.  M.  D..  F.  San.  last.,  at  a  mintting  of  tb« 
order  c.,u«tl««  Hraacn  of  the  BmUh  Medical  Association,  and  published  la 


The  foundations  ought  to  l>e  impervious,  so  as  to  prevent  ground 
damp  from  creeping  up  the  walls,  and  objectionable  emanations  aris- 
ing from  the  soil.  Where  the  blocks  arc  two  or  more  stories  high, 
tlie  materials  should  be  fire-proof,  but  single-storied  buts  may  be  of 
wood.  The  walls  should  be  hollow,  in  order  to  economize  the  heat 
in  winter,  and  keep  the  wards  cool  in  summer.  The  inner  walls  and 
ceilings  ought  to  be  covered  with  polished  Parian  cement,  or  if  it  is 
too  ex|>ensive  then  plaster,  lime-whin  1  or  painted,  may  be  used,  but 
it  will  have  to  be  scraped  off  ami  periodically  renewed.  Glazed  tiles, 
silicate-paint  and  soluble-glass  sr*  also  recommended,  but  the  use  of 
anything  presenting  cracks  or  joints,  or  which  is  absorbent,  is  not 
admissible.  The  floors  in  France  are  usually  made  of  flags,  but  in 
England  wood,  being  warmer  to  ihe  feet,  is  preferred.  Oak,  teak 
or  pitch  pine,  or  other  close,  hard  wood,  with  close  joints,  oiled  and 
beeswaxed  and  rubbed  to  a  polish,  do  extremely  well,  or  even  deal 
floors  rendered  impervious  by  impregnating  them  with  solid  paralfin, 
as  recommended  by  Dr.  Lan'gslaff,  or  by  painting  with  soluble-glass 
as  suggested  by  Dr.  Luther,  of  Philadelphia,  may  be  used.  When 
thus  properly  constructed  the  floors  do  not  require  to  be  washed, 
which  is  a  great  advantage,  but  require  to  be  well-polished  once 
a  month  with  wax  ami  turpentine,  periodical  dusting  and  polish- 
ing being  all  that  is  necessary  in  the  interval.  All  woodwork  in 
the  ward  should  also  be  varnished  to  admit  of  easr  washing  and  dry- 
ing. When  one  ward  is  placed  over  another,  (he  floor  between  should 
be  non-conducting  of  sound,  and  capable  of  preventing  emanations 
from  the  lower  wards.  The  Marquis  de  Pastoret,  in  his  "  lit  port  t  on 
French  Hospital*,"  from  1804  to  18U,  shows  that  there  was  aJway* 
the  greatest  mortality  in  the  upper  wards  of  the  Hotel  Dieu. 

The  hospital  ought  to  be  arranged  in  isolated  blocks  —  one-storied 
pavilions,  separated  from  each  other  by  at  least  twice  their  height, 
but  connected  by  covered  ways.  Each  ward  should  be  capable  of 
complete  isolation  and  independent  ventilation,  and  have  a  free  cir- 
culation of  air  and  free  play  of  sunlight  round  each  ward.  The  gen- 
eral axis  of  the  wards  should  run  north  and  south,  so  that  sunlight 
may  fall  on  both  sides  during  the  day,  thus  obtaining  the  influence  of 
the  sun  in  promoting  ventilation  and  preventing  damp,  which  depos- 
its on  walla  with  a  northern  exposure.  The  wards  should  have  win- 
dows on  at  least  two  opposite  Miles,  and  at  each  end  a  window  to  the 
open  air,  to  assist  in  the  renewal  of  the  air  at  night.  The  side  win- 
dows should  extend  from  two  or  two  feet  six  inches  from  the  floor  to 
within  a  fool  from  the  ceiling,  in  order  to  render  ihe  wards  cheerful, 
to  permit  easy  air  renewal,  and  allow  patients  to  read  with  comfort, 
or  to  see  out,  and  the  best  form  of  sash  for  this  climate  is  the  ordi- 
nary one  which  opens  at  top  and  bottom.  Light 
ified  for  individual  patients  by  the  blinds,  which 
the  LariboiMere  Hospital  the  window-space  is  thirty  square  feet  per 
bed,  at  Vincennes  it  is  twenty-four  square  feet  per  bed,  and  the  last 


.light  can  always  lie  mod- 
'  i  should  be  dark.  At 


n  adopted  at  the  Herbert  Hospital, 
best  form  f 


The  best  form  for  a  hospital  ward  is  that  which  is  long  and  nar- 
row; the  length  to  vary  with  the  number  of  patients  to  be  accommo- 
dated, but  the  breadth  should  lie  twenty-six  to  thirty  feet,  it  being 
difficult  to  ventilate  thoroughly  a  wider  ward.  The  wards  of  Vin- 
eennes  Military  Hospital  contain  forty  beds,  Lariboisiere  Hospital 
wards  are  constructed  for  thirty-two  bed*  each,  and  so  have  the 
largest  wards  of  tlie  Herbert  Hospital,  Woolwich.  The  wards  of  (he 
Herbert  Hospital  are  twenty-six  feet  wide  ;  St,  Thomas's,  London, 
and  New  Koyal  Infirmary,  Edinburgh,  twenty-eight  feel ;  New  Hotel 
Dieu,  twenty-nine  feet ;  and  Lariboisiere,  thirty  feet. 

There  ought  to  be  only  two  rows  of  beds,  one  down  each  wall,  with 
if  possible,  a  window  to  each  bed,  and  never  less  than  one  to  every 
two  beds. 

The  most  important  point  in  every  hospitnl  is  the  superficial  space 
allowed  per  bed.  In  tlie  best  constructed  hospitals  it  varies  from 
ninety  to  one  hundred  square  feel ;  the  height  of  the  ward  should  be 
from  twelve  to  fourteen  feet;  the  bed-space  along  the  walls  should 
never  be  less  than  seven  feet  six  inches,  and  should  be  more  if  the 
locality  of  the  hospital  it  a  populous  one ;  and  in  cases  of  infectious 
disease,  as  typhus,  should  never  be  less  than  twelve  feet.  Each  bed 
ought  to  be  allowed,  in  ordinary  eases  of  sickness,  four  thousand  cubic 
feet  of  air  per  hour.  Ami  as  air  can  rarely  be  changed  by  ventila- 
tion oftener  than  three  limes  an  hour,  the  lowest  cubic  space  for  each 
bed  is  one  thousand  three  hundred  and  thirty-three  cubic  feel,  which 
would  be  supplied  by  one  hundred  cubic  f»»et  of  floor  space,  in  a  ward 
thirteen-and-a-half  feet  high.  The  floor-space  per  bed  allowed  at  St. 
George's  Hospital  is  seventy  cubic  feet;  Herbert  (Chatham),  ninety- 
nine  cubic  feet;  Nutley,  one  hundred  and  three  cubic  feet;  St. 
Thomas's,  one  hundred  and  twelve  cubic  feet ;  Guv's,  one  hundred 
and  thirty-eight  cubic  feet;  N'ew  Hotel  Dieu,  one  hundred  and  four 
to  one  hundred  and  ten  cubic  feel ;  Fever  Hospitals,  one  hundred 
and  fifty  to  three  hundred  square  feet. 

The  air  may  be  changed  in  various  ways  ;  it  may  be  drawn  out  by 
a  fan,  or  an  air-pump  (Boyle's)  ;  or  by  a  shaft  containing  healed  air, 
as  by  ordinary  fireplaces ;  by  a  caldron  of  water  kept  boiling  bv 
means  of  a  steam-pipe;  by  a  sunlight;  or  by  a  heated  shaft  con- 
nected with  flues  led  from  holes  in  the  wall  near  the  patients'  beds, 
through  each  of  which  air  is  drawn  into  the  shaft.  And  the  object 
of  all  ventilation  ought  to  be  to  bring  fresh  air  in  at  the  lowest  part 
of  the  ward,  warmed  if  necessary,  and  to  take  foul  air  out  at  the  high- 
est part  of  the  ward  through  ventilators  in  the  ceiling,  or  at  the  tup 
of  the  side  walls.  And  the  fresh  air  would  reach  the  patient,  and  the 
foul  air  be  removed  from  him,  without  passing  over  the  beds  of  any 
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It  has  generally  been  assumed,  and  the  late  Professor  Parked 
stales,  that  the  air  of  a  nick-room  or  hospital  should  be  about  60° 
Fahrenheit,  G0°  to  63°  will  certainty  be  sufficient  warmth,  but  open 
fire*  alone  cannot  always  yield  this  temperature  throughout  the 
wards.  It  is  important  to  note  that  all  diseases  are  more  injured  by 
foul  air  than  by  a  low  temperature.  Typhus,  enteric  fever,  small- 
pox, etc.,  have  done  well  even  in  winter  weather  by  almost  open-air 
treatment.  In  all  such  febrile  diseases,  except  perhaps  scarlet  fever, 
it  is  desirable  to  have  the  temperature  as  low  as  5u°,  or  even  45°  or 
40°  ;  but  chronic  heart  diseases  with  lung  congestion,  emphysema  of 
the  lungs,  and  spasmodic  affections  of  the  larynx  and  bronchial  tubes 
require  a  warm  air,  and  perhaps  a  moist  one.  Air  may  be  heated 
before  it  enters  the  wards  by  passing  over  a  heating  apparatus,  such 
as  a  Gal  ton  stove  ;  or  by  hoi-water  pipe*  in  the  ward  iuelf ;  by  hav- 
ing an  air-chamber  around  the  fireplace ;  or  by  tike  plan  of  I>d*agu- 
liers,  pro[>oscd  in  1 743.  to  have  an  air-chamber  round  the  back  and 
sides  of  a  radiating  grate,  and  to  pass  the  external  air  through  it 
into  the  room.  We  do  something  like  the  last  at  Galemyre  Fever 
Hospital  near  Cleator  Moor.  There  large  iron-pipes  are  placed  be- 
hind the  open  grates  (of  which  there  are  two  in  the  centre  of  each 
ward,  back  to  back).  The  air  in  these  pipes  gets  heated  and  rare- 
fied, and  draws  cool  air  through  ventilators  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
outer  wall  of  the  hospital ;  the  warmed  air  then  passes  along  the 
pipes  over  the  Ceiling,  and  down  the  inner  wall  of  the  hospital,  when 
it  escapes  into  the  wartl,  near  the  head  of  each  bed.  The  lighting  of 
wards  at  night  is  most  conveniently  done  at  present  by  means  of  gas 
in  the  form  of  a  jet  over  each  bed,  with  a  special  ventilator  to  carry 
off  the  products  of  combustion,  as  in  the  Edinburgh  New  Infirmary. 
Hut  when  the  electric-light  can  be  produced  economically,  it  will  be 
the  best  light  for  hospital  purposes. 


A  HISTORY  OF  ETCHING. 


IE? 


1  I'M  (ill  mentioned  only  in  the 
second  place  upon  its  title- 
page,'  the  historical  factors  in 
this  book  are  those  which  give  it  its 
chief  interest  and  value.  For  good 
technical  treatises  upon  etching 
have  licen  written  before,  while, 
strange  though  it  may  seem,  nothing 
properly  to  be  called  a  history  of  the 
art  had  preceded  this  of  Mr.  Koch- 
ler's.  Intermingled  with  the  text 
of  technical  hand-books  or  of  de- 
scriptive essays,  we  had  been  given, 
of  course,  many  notices  of  many 
rs,  and  the  rise  and  develop- 
of  the  art  had  been  considered 
in  connection  with  the  rise  and  de- 
velopment of  sister  arts  in  many 
general  histories  of  engraving ;  but 
the  part  assigned  it  there  had  never 
been  sufficiently  well  marked  —  the  threads  of  it*  story  had  never 
been  so  thoroughly  disentangled  from  cognate  threads  as  to  enable 
the  special  student  of  etching  to  understand  iu  birth  and  to  trace  its 
■ess  (often  a  crab-like  progress)  through  its  four  centuries  of 
The  task  which  Mr.  koehler  has  attempted  was  therefore  well 
worth  the  effort,  and  it  should  be  a  source  of  pride  to  us  that  it  has 
first  been  attempted  in  America  —  attempted,  moreover,  by  a  compe- 
tent hand,  and  executed  in  a  satisfactory  way,  written  so  as  to  give 
pleasure  no  less  than  instruction  to  the  reader,  and  published  so  as 
almost  entirely  to  satisfy  the  most  exacting  book-lover. 

There  is  always  a  certain  danger  in  undertaking  to  review  a  book 
written  by  a  personal  friend.  According  to  one's  cast  of  mind,  or, 
perhaps,  to  one's  mood  of  the  moment,  one  is  in  danger  of  falling 
into  undiscriminating  praise  or  (through  the  very  fear  of  this)  of 
drifting  into  hyper-criticism.  I  can  only  trust  that  I  shall  here  be 
able  to  avoid  both  extremes.  And  I  have  the  less  hesitation  in  thus 
pointing  out  to  my  readers  why  a  grain  of  qualifying  salt  may  pos- 
sibly be  needed  to  temper  my  words,  because  I  am  entirely  con- 
vinced, in  the  most  impersonal,  impartial  corner  of  my  critical 
conscience,  that  it  will  not  be  applied  by  any  reader  who  has  seen 
the  hook  before  seeing  this  report  of  iU 

As  the  title-page  shows,  Air.  Koehler  has  attempted  to  give  no 
more  than  an  outline  of  his  subject ;  and,  as  the  preface  explains,  he 
feels  this  outline  to  lie  imperfect  even  as  such.  1  here  is  undoubtedly 
a  want  of  symmetry  and  balance  in  his  treatment.  Certain  periods 
are  treated  with  much  more  fulness  than  others,  both  actually  and 
comparatively  to  the  intrinsic  (non-historic)  value  of  their  products. 
Hut  no  other  course  was  possible  if  the  volume  was  not  to  be  swollen 
bevond  those  limits  which  now  put  it  within  the  reach  of  the  general 
public,  as  well  as  of  connoisseurs  peculiarly  plethoric  of  purse.  Ai 
it  stands  it  is  a  large  quarto,  almost  a  folio  in  appearance,  of  more 
than  two  hundred  juiges,  illustrated  by  thirty  etched  plates  and  by 
ninetv-five  phototypic  reproductions,  some  of  them  of  full-page  size. 
The  historical  chapters  follow  upon  an  introduction  which  deals 
briefly  with  the  general  characteristics,  aims  and  principles  of  the 
art,  and  are  followed  in  their  turn  by  suggestions  upon  collections 


and  collecting,  and  then  by  three  chapters  of  singularly  clear  techni- 
cal instructions. 

The  author  tells  us  that  all  his  preparatory  study  was  of  necessity 
done  in  this  country.  And  Oils  fact,  combined  with  the  fact  that  it 
had  to  be  done  in  dependence  not  upon  literary  testimony,  but  upon 
actual  examination  of  the  actual  work  of  the  etchers  of  all  ages, 
makes  one  marvel  a  little  that  it  could  be  done  at  all,  and  marvel 
much  more  that  it  could  be  done  as  well  as  Mr.  Koehler  has  done  it. 
Indeed  he  renders  incidentally  a  valuable  service  in  the  revelation 
he  thus  makes  of  the  riches  of  American  print-collections  —  riches 
which  of  course  are  not  comparable  to  those  of  the  famous  cabinets 
of  the  Old  World,  but  yet  are  wealth  in  a  true  sense  of  the  word. 
Undoubtedly  the  book  would  be  more  complete,  and  a  few  points 
(especially  with  regard  to  the  amount  of  honor  that  should  be  paid 
to  certain  names  on  history's  roll)  which  now  are  left  in  suspense 
would  be  more  definitely  decided  could  Mr.  Koehler  have  carried  his 
skilled  and  patient  investigations  into  the  most  fertile  fields  of  evi- 
dence. And  yet  Hie  loss  seems  to  be  but  small,  and  it  is  certainly 
balanced  by  a  distinct  gain.  The  book  is  written  less  from  an  ab- 
stract general  {mint  of  view  than  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
desires  and  needs  of  the  American  art-lover.  This  in  itself  is  an 
advantage,  while  the  fact  that  the  author  has  gathered  his  evidence 
and  his  illustrations  here,  and  the  further  fact  that  he  carefully  notes, 
in  the  case  of  each  individual  artist,  where  in  America  bis  work  is 
represented,  and  in  what  examples  and  in  examples  of  what  degree 
of  excellence,  make  it  not  only  a  history  of  etching  but  a  full  and 
direct  guide-book  for  the  would-be  student  in  America.  The  public 
collections  are  of  coarse  open  to  the  student,  and  Mr.  Koebler's  own 
experience  shows  that  those  private  collections  in  which  still  greater 
riches  are  stored  away  are  within  the  reach  at  least  of  those  who  can 
show  any  special  title  to  be  granted  their  inspection.  (Of  one  pri- 
vate, collection,  by  the  wav  —  of  the  famous  Clagborn  collection, 
which  has  recently  passed  from  Philadelphia  to  Baltimore  —  we  are 
told  the  gratifying  news  that  its  present  possessor,  Mr.  Garrett,  con- 
templates so  housing  and  arranging  it  that  the  public  may  share  with 
him  in  its  enjoyment.) 
•  Much  more  space  is  devoted  by  Mr.  Koehler  to  the  earlier  centu- 
ries of  etching  than  to  its  history  in  the  last  and  the  present  century. 
Especially  when  we  reach  our  own  epoch,  with  its  widespread  and 
prolific  revival  of  the  art,  does  the  treatment  seem  less  like  an  out- 
line drawing  than  a  sketch  of  the  slightest  and  most  fragmentat- 
ion Hut  it  was  certainly  better  to  condense  or  omit  here  than  in 
the  earlier  chapters ;  for  we  already  know  much  more  about  today 
than  about  the  early  past,  and  any  one  who  cares  for  the  art  can 
soon  learn  to  know  it  thoroughly  in  iU  modern  phase,  while  in  its  first 
pluues  it  is  both  more  difficult  of  access  and  more  difficult  of  deci- 
pherment by  the  knowledge  and  the  eye  of  a  beginner.  What  was 
absolutely  essential  Mr.  Koehler  has  given ;  what  he  has  omitted  we 
should  have  been  very  glad  to  have,  but  can  better  do  without.  And 
it  should  be  added,  in  confirmation  of  this,  that,  writing,  as  I  said,  for 
Americans  first  of  all,  he  has  devoted  a  fuller  chapter  to  American 
etching  than  to  other  modern  developments,  and  also  that  he  has 
spoken  at  some  length  of  modern  reproductive  etching,  because  this 
art,  as  we  to-day  conceive  of  it,  is  in  truth  a  product  of  quite  recent 
development. 

Of  course  every  reader  who  has  any  previous  familiarity  with  the 
subject  will  note  various  points  to  criticise  In  the  book  —  not  only  as 
regards  matters  of  taste  and  opinion,  but  perhaps  as  regards  details 
of  treatment  also.  If  I  am  to  fulfil  my  vow  of  strict  truthfulness,  I 
shall  acknowledge  that  I,  for  instance,  should  have  been  glad  to  find 
the  immense  decorative  value  of  the  Piranesis'  architectural  etchings 
more  definitely  noted,  ami  something  more  said  about  the  famous 
iconographic  series  of  Vandyck — something  more  %:n  the  way  of 
praise  and  also  in  the  way  of  explanation  with  regard  to  the  addition 
of  backgrounds  by  other  hands.  And  there  was  a  little  disappoint- 
ment, also,  when  I  reached  the  pages  which  deal  with  Rembrandt. 
I  knew  how  much  there  remained  to  sav  upon  other  subjects,  and  I 

" "  folf 


knew  how  very  easily  the 


could  follow  up  this  special  subject 


in  the  pages  of  a  hundred  other  writers;  and  yet  I  could  not  but 
feel  that,  however  crowded  the  stage,  a  little  more  <  " 


'  ••  Ktehi»t/."  An  Outline  of  Its  Technical  Process**  and  lis  History;  with 
Mint  Remarks  on  Colleen.  n<  and  Collecting.  By  S.  K.  Kosuler.  Illustrated. 
Cassell  &  Co.,  Limited.   NtW  Vork,  London,  Paris  aod  Ms  I  bourne. 


have  been  accorded  the  groat  prince  in  whom  the  whole  action  of  the 
story  finds  its  centre  —  its  historical  centre,  1  think,  aud  its  centre  of 
interest,  I  am  very  sure.  A  good  deal  of  what  Mr.  Koehler  does  say 
about  him  is  in  the  way  of  denying  qualities  and  idiusyncracies  thai 
have  been  attributed  to  him  by  others.  The  denials  are  undoubtedly 
just,  and  undoubtedly  were  desirable,  necessary  even,  in  view  of  the 
mass  of  nonsense  that  has  been  said  and  printed  by  over-enthusiastic 
devotees.  Those  familiar  with  that  nonsense  and  familiar  with 
Rembrandt  himself  will  not  mistake  Mr.  Koebler's  attitude;  but  a 
novice  may  possibly  be  lad  by  his  criticisms  into  a  belief  that  his 
admiration  for  him  whom  he  calls  "  the  prince  of  etchers  "  is  less 
than  I  venture  to  suppose  it,  or  else  may  be  left  in  doubt  as  to  why 
he  is  the  prince  of  etchers  after  all.  For  I  do  not  think  the  refer- 
ence Mr.  Koehler  makes  to  his  powers  of  insight  and  human  sym- 
pathy is  the  whole  of  the  explanation,  or  that  the  rest  of  it  is  quite 
so  clearly  suggested  as  it  might  be. 

The  fact  here  indicated  that  Mr.  Koehler  is  not  blinded  or  con- 
trolled by  traditional  or  popular  or  fashionable  prepossessions  mav  be 
accepted  as  characteristic  of  his  attitude  throughout.  He  is  emphati- 
cally a  historian,  not  a  s|>ccittl-plcader.  His  sympathies  go  out  to  good 
work  of  every  kind,  and  his  judgment  can  see  defects  or  limitations 
even  where  the  "authorities  '  bid  him  to  admire  without  reserve  or 
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This  impartiality  appear?,  moreover,  not  only  in  his  treat- 
t  of  etcher  as  compare.!  with  etcher,  but  of  etching  as  compared 
with  other  forms  of  engraving.  He  is  not  a  special-pleader  in  favor 
of  the  needle  any  more  than  in  favor  of  this  or  that  one  among  its 
wielders.  And,  a  very  important  fact,  he  bases  his  history  of  the 
course  of  etching  upon  the  only  solid  ground,  illuminates  it  with  the 
only  clear  illumination.  He  views  his  theme  in  the  broad  light  of 
general  artistic  historv,  not  in  a  narrow  beam  concentrated  on  the 
etcher's  plate  alone.  He  deals  with  it  not  as  an  isolated,  self-depend- 
ent thins,  but  as  a  branch  of  that  wider  thing  we  call  art  in  general 
—  a  branch  which  has  drooped  or  withered,  or  budded  and  bloomed 
afresh,  according  as  art  in  general  has  prospered  or  declined,  and 
according,  also,  to  the  successive  rr<iys  in  which  its  fluctuations  have 
revealed  themselves. 

The  chapter  on  collecting  and  collections  gives  sound  and  whole- 
some advice  and  information,  and  in  it  is  summed  up  also  all  that  has 
previously  been  intimated  with  regard  to  our  local  treasuries  of 
prints.  The  technical  chapters  are  marvels  of  completeness  and 
clearness  combined  with  brevity,  giving  the  novice  as  much  informa- 
tion as  could  possibly  be  given  in  print  with  regard  to  the  prepara- 
tion, the  execution,  and  the  printing  of  his  plates.  So  far  as  my 
very  shallow  and  theoretic  knowledge  goes,  there  is  no  omission  save 
as  regards  the  process  of  etching  in  the  bath. 

It  is  much  to  say  that  in  so  solid  and  so  condensed  a  book  as  this, 
there  is  not  a  paragraph  which  is  dry  or  tedious  reading  —  very 
much,  when  we  know  that  the  author  does  not  write  English  as  his 
native  language.  The  fact  would  hardly  be  suspected,  I  think,  save 
bv  a  special  student  of  literary  workmanship,  and  then  only  from  few 
and  minor  indications.  There  is  never  a  lapse  from  perfect  lucidity, 
and  there  is  more  than  mere  good  English  in  the  writing;  there  is 
something  that  is  not  overpraised  by  being  called  a  style.  Add  to 
this  the  fact,  that  what  I  may  name  the  author's  literary  manner,  is 
unusually  agreeable  —  as  far  removed  from  flippancy  as  from  peda- 
gogic dulness  or  impersonal  stupidity  — and  you  will  guess  perhaps 
why  this  most  instructive  volume  is  also  most  delightful  reading. 

A  word  now  as  to  the  illustrations.  The  thirty  etched  plates  were 
all,  as  I  have  said,  procured  and  printed  in  this  country.  Had  the 
fact  been  otherwise,  some  of  them  might  have  been  replaced  by 
others  of  greater  intrinsic  charm.  But  they  are  all  good  and  some  of 
them  very  good,  and  as  the  book  is  not  a  gift-book  or  a  collection  of 
etchings  with  explanatory  text — as  they  are  to  be  studied  and 
prized  chiefly  for  their  Utmlmtwe  value  in  the  strict  sense  of  the 
word  —  they  are  certainly  good  enough.  Many  of  them  are  by 
American  hands,  and  these  have  usually  been  selected  to  illustrate 
nut  the  historical  chapters,  but  those  devoted  to  the  explanation  of 
various  technical  processes  and  qualities.  Especially  to  be  noted 
among  these,  for  intrinsic  as  well  as  for  illustrative  reasons,  are  Mr. 
Peter  Moran's  "  Scene  in  New  Mexico"  and  Mr.  Whistler's  "  Street 
in  London."  Two  of  the  historic  examples,  one  by  Hopfer  anil  one  by 
Dietricy,  have  been  printed  from  the  original  plates  which  curiously 
came  to  light  in  this  country.  The  numerous  reproductions  in  the 
text  are  excellently  chosen  and  excellent  of  their  kind,  and  with  the 
text  itself  are  handsomely  printed  on  heavy  paper.  There  is  a  full 
index  of  artists'  names,  but,  unfortunately,  no  topical  index. 

I  must  add,  in  conclusion,  that  I  trust  no  reader  who  contemplates 
possessing  himself  of  this  book  will  be  so  careless  as  to  acquire 
another  which  bears  to  it  some  superficial  resemblance.  A  number 
of  etchings  originally  issued  in  the  American  Art  Review  have 
recently  been  collected  in  a  volume  "  with  text  chiclly  by  S.  It.  Koeh- 
ler"—  who,  as  we  all  know,  was  the  editor  of  the  said  keriem —  as  a 
gift-book :  as  a  collection  of  modern  etchings,  it  is  certainly  worth 
having;  but  its  value  is  of  course  not  the  same  as  that  of  the  history 
now  before  us. 

M.  G.  VAX   RbNSSEI.AX  11. 


Qckex  Victoria's  Patroxaoe  or  Art.  —  Some  scurrilous  soul 
•etuis  the  following  despatch  from  London  to  a  newspaper  on  this  side 
of  the  ocean:  "Artists  in  London  are  chuckling  over  a  queer  outcome 
of  Queen  Victoria's  alleged  parsimony.  When  her  daughter,  the  Prin- 
cess Louise,  was  married  to  the  Marquis  of  Lome,  in  1871,  her  majesty 
determined  to  have  the  event  commemorated  by  a  big  oil  painting,  as 
she  has  had  every  historical  occurrence  connected  with  her  family  be- 
fore and  since  that  time.  The  event  was  a  notable  one,  as  it  was  the 
first  time  that  a  daughter  of  the  queen  had  been  married  to  a  common- 
er The  scene  in  St.  George's  chapel  at  Windsor  was  picturesque  and 
gorgeous,  and  worthy  the  pencil  of  Millais,  Leighton,  or  Firth,  the 
latter  of  whom  had  depicted  on  canvas  the  marriage  of  the  Prince  and 
Frinoess  of  Wales  in  the  same  chapel  eight  years  before.  But  Royal 
Academicians  charge  royal  prices,  and  her  majesty  favors  cheap  labor. 
An  obscure  painter  was  engaged,  and  he  was  occupied  fur  severs! 
months  upon  the  picture.  The  bride  and  bridegroom,  the  queen,  and 
all  the  principal  personages  present  at  the  ceremony,  gave  liim  many 
sittings  to  enable  him  to  make  the  portrait  accurate  and  the  composi- 
tion effective.  The  outlines  of  the  pictures  were  just  completed,  when 
suddenly  both  the  painter  and  the  painting  disappeared.  The  queen 
waited  two  years,  and  then  caused  inquiries  to  be  made.  After  a  long 
search  the  unfinished  picture  was  found  in  a  pawn-shop.  The  artist  lias 
never  been  found.  Another  painter  was  hired  to  finish  the  picture,  and 
it  lias  now  been  completed  and  hung  in  the  royal  gallery  at  Windsor. 
It  is  almost  as  large  and  quite  as  truthful  as  the  famous  battle-scene, 
depicting  the  duke  of  Cunnaught's  heroism  at  Tclcl-Kcbir.  Hut  the 
queen  is  angry  because  the  total  cost  of  the  picture  is  far  more  than 
would  bave  been  charged  by  the  most  expensive  academician." 


TEHUANTEPEC  AND  NICARAGUA. 

PRESIDENT  CLEVELAND'S 
sage,  in  its  allusions  to  isthmian  tran- 
sit, seems  to  put  the  Nicaragua  project 
once  more  into  the  background,  and  to  throw 
a  new  light  of  promise  around  Captain 
Eads's  Tchuantepec  scheme.    We  say  that 
wr,-*»  the  message  «  seems  "  to  do  this,  for  it  is 
sswwe    really  very  vague  on  both  points.    Out  of 
the  tliree  long  paragraphs  devoted  to  this 
general  subject  it  is  possible  for  the  friends 
of  each  project  to  extract  both  comfort  and 
disappointment.    But  so  far  as  one  can 
strike  a  balance,  the  weight  of  executive 
favor  seems  to  be  with  Captain  Eada. 

The  President  withdraws  the  proposed  treaty  with  Nicaragua, 
which  was  the  very  foundation  of  the  latest  catial  plan,  from  the  con- 
sideration of  the  Senate.  This  by  itself  would  be  a  knockdown  blow, 
but  later  comes  the  alleviating  statement  that  Chief  Engineer  Men- 
ocal  has  made  a  new  survey  of  the  Nicaragua  route,  the  report  and 
drawings  of  which  will  shortly  bo  published  by  the  Government. 
Thus  the  President  smites  with  one  hand,  and  strokes  with  the  other. 
But  the  contradiction  is  only  apparent.  He  does  not  criticise  in  any 
way  the  feasibility  of  the  route,  or  even  object  to  the  idea  of  loaning 
Government  money  to  carry  on  the  work.  His  reason  for  refusing 
his  endorsement  to  the  unratified  treaty  which  his  predecessor  ar- 
ranged with  Nicaragua  is  that  it  involves  political  responsibilities 
which,  in  his  judgment,  the  United  States  Government  has  no  right 
to  assume.  "  1  do  not,"  he  says,  "  favor  a  policy  of  acquisition  of 
new  and  distant  territory,  or  the  incorporation  of  remote  interests 
with  our  own.  .  .  .  Therefore  I  am  unable  to  recommend  proposi- 
tions involving  paramount  privileges  of  ownership  or  right  outside  of 
our  own  territory,  when  coupled  with  absolute  and  unlimited  ciigase- 
ments  to  defend  the  territorial  integrity  of  the  States  where  such  in- 
terests lie.  While  the  general  project  of  connecting  the  two  oceans 
bv  means  of  a  canal  is  to  bo  encouraged,  I  am  of  opinion  that  any 
scheme  to  that  end,  to  be  considered  with  favor,  should  be  free  from 
the  features  alluded  to."  This  is  not  condemnation  of  the  Nicaragua 
project  per  te.  But  it  is  not  easy  to  see  how  the  ground  can  bo 
cleared  for  action  upon  the  project  without  some  such  arrangement 
as  this  which  Mr.  Cleveland  sets  his  face  against.  That  Nicaragua 
should  construct  the  canal  herself  is,  of  course,  out  of  the  question. 
That  private  American  capital  should  be  volunteered  for  tha  pur- 
pose, without  some  guaranty  of  official  protection,  seems  equally  im- 
possible. But  even  if  the  capital  wore  forthcoming,  previous  exper- 
iments indicate  that  Nicaragua  would  not  be  disposed  to  grant  the 
necessary  concessions  without  a  guaranty  from  Washington  of  the 
canal's  neutrality. 

President  Cleveland  offers  a  way  out  of  this  deadlock  by  hinting 
at  a  universal  guaranty.  No  distinct  proposition  is  made,  but  be 
speaks  of  a  line  of  isthmian  transit  "  consecrated  to  the  common  use 
of  mankind,"  and  adds,  "whatever  highway  may  be  constructed 
across  the  barrier  dividing  the  two  greatest  maritime  areas  of  the 
world  must  be  for  the  world's  benefit,  a  trust  for  mankind,  to  bo 
removed  from  the  chance  of  domination  by  any  single  power,  not 
become  a  point  of  invitation  for  hostilities,  or  a  prize  for  warlike 
ambition."  Still  farther  on  he  alludes  again  to  "  the  necessity  of  a 
neutralization  of  any  inter-oceanic  transit ;  and  this  can  only  be  ac- 
complished by  making  the  uses  of  the  route  open  to  all  nations,  and 
subject  to  the  ambitious  or  warlike  necessities  of  none."  This  is  no- 
tably high  ground,  entirely  worthy  of  the  President  and  the  Ameri- 
can people  at  their  best.  That  it  is  ground,  the  occupation  of  which 
is  best  calculated  to  hurry  on  a  solution  of  the  isthmus-transit  problem 
is  not  so  clear.  Though  there  is  no  such  intention,  there  may  easily  be 
a  dog-in-the-inangcr  effect  to  this  attitude.  America  declines  to  build 
a  canal  under  her  own  protection  and  guaranties.  She  is  equally 
decided  in  refusing  to  allow  any  other  one  power  to  build  It  and 
afterward  exercise  protective  rights.  Thu  result  of  this  attitude  may 
conceivably  be  a  prompt  universal  agreement  among  all  the  nations 
to  bave  the  canal  built  and  kept  absolutely  free ;  it  is  far  more  likely 
to  be  no  canal  at  all.  Of  course  it  is  easy  to  read  between  the  lines 
of  the  message  a  reference  to  the  Panama  Canal.  The  work  of  M. 
de  Lesseps  is  nowhere  mentioned,  even  indirectly.  The  most  enven- 
omed "bear  "  of  Panama  stock  could  not  have  desired  a  more  chill- 
ing treatment  of  the  enterprise.  But  in  every  word  said  about  Amer- 
ica's refusal  to  assume  for  herself  res|ionsibilities  or  privileges  on  the 
isthmus,  there  is  a  clear  warning  to  France  that  she  must  not  try 
the  thing  on  either. 

Itis  most  interesting  to  note  that  the  President's  sole  expression  of 
a  desire  for  a  speedy  realization  of  the  isthmus-transit  idea  follows 
close  upon  his  allusion  to  the  Tehuantepoc  Railway  scheme.  Of  this 
he  says :  — 

"  The  Tchuantepec  route  is  declared  by  engineers  of  the  highest 
repute  and  by  competent  scientists  to  afford  an  entirely  practicable 
transit  for  vessels  and  cargoes  by  means  of  a  ship-railway  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Pacific.  The  obvious  advantages  of  such  a  route,  if 
feasible,  over  others  more  remote  from  the  axial  lines  of  traffic  be- 
tween Europe  and  the  Pacific,  and  particularly  between  the  valley  of 
the  Mississippi  and  the  western  coast  of  North  and  South  America 
are  de-erving  of  consideration." 

This  is  the  only  commendation  given  to  any  particular  route,  or 
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plan,  and  as  such  seems  highly  significant.  In  the  same  paragraph, 
after  speaking  (a*  quoted  above)  about  the  uecessitv  of  securing  tini- 
versal  neutrality  (or  the  lino  of  transit,  he  save  :  '•  Toward  such  real- 
ization the  efforts  of  my  administration  will  be  applied."  The  infet- 
enee  seems  fair  that  the  President  favors  Captaiu  Eads's  plan. — En- 
gineering. 


Under  Its  new  editor  La  Semainc  </>»  Conttructeum  is  assuming  a 
little  more  the  air  of  an  architectural  journal  which  gives  a  fair 
amount  of  its  attention  to  the  artistic  requirements  of  the  profession. 
1  hv  publishing  more  fn 
Undur  the  admirable  m 


nlly  than  before  ar- 
t  of  M.  Planat 


Tli  is  is 

chileclural  designs, 
the.  tendency  was  to  devote  most  attention  to  the  engineering  and 
legal  wants,  rather  than  to  thu  artistic.  Wo  trust  that  M.  Daly  will 
succeed  in  developing  the  journal  in  this  Utter  direction  without  sac- 
rificing its  usefulness  in  thu  other  two.  fields. 


There  is  do  comparison  between  the  illustrated  Christmas  num 
bers  of  newspapers  which  have  emanated  from  Paris  and  London, 
lu  the  latter  the  drawings  are  vulgar,  and  the  execution  of  them  by 
the  printer  is  weak  and  poor.  Even  Millais's"  North- West  Passage  " 
Is  not  above  thu  ordinary  level  of  euinmonplaee  ehromos;  and  were 
it  not  for  Mr.  Caldeeott  the  Graphic  illustration*  would  be  unworthy 
the  notice  of  an  artist.  But  the  Figaro  lllustrc,  on  the  contrary,  is 
a  rare  medley  of  good  work  in  design,  in  reproduction,  and  also  in 
the  high  tone  of  its  letter-press.  It  is  true  the  price  is  Sf.  50r\, 
whereas  the  London  papers  are  ouly  Is.;  but  that  is  no  reason  for 
the  falling  off  of  the  latter  which  has  taken  place  of  late  tear*. 
With  rare  exceptions  the  pictures  which  are  chosen  lor  reproduction 
are  clap-trap  trivialities  by  unknown  artists.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Figaro  gives  us  firm-rate  reproductions  of  the  works  of  Lepage,  de 
Ncuville,  Roll,  Worms,  Tissot,  and  other  well-known  painters.  Per- 
haps this  year  the  publication  is  not  quite  so  interesting  as  that  of 
last  year ;  but  it  is  still  excellent  iu  quality,  and  profuse  as  regards 
quantity.  "L'ne  lec-on  do  plein  chant-,"  by  J.  Gallcgos,  represents  the 
interior  of  a  sacristy  where  nine  liltJn  boys,  vested  in  red  cassocks 
and  cottas,  are  going  through  their  singing-lesson  from  old  manu- 
script music.  The  master  sits  in  a  chair  U-ating  time,  while  at  his 
side  are  two  old  uieil  playing  reflectively  the  bassoon  and  the  ophi- 
eleide.  The  character  in  all  these  head,  is  marvellous,  and  the  sur- 
roundings of  pictures,  mosaics,  lamps,  and  the  gates  leading  into  the 
church,  make  the  whole  a  most  picturesque  work.  Bastien-Lcpaje's 
"  Amour  au  Village  "  was  never  his  happiest  subject-picture.  The 
horizon  is  uncomfortably  high,  and  everything  clashes.  Taken 
piece  by  piece,  nothing  could  be  better  than  the  painting  of  the  man's 
face,  his  attitude,  the  held,  and  the  houses  behind  him,  or  the  nastur- 
tiums in  the  foreground  ;  but  as  a  whole  the  work  fails:  everything 
is  on  one  plane,  there  is  no  light,  no  air,  no  perspective,  and  thu  blue 
handkerchief,  which  rests  on  the  fence,  seems  to  stand  up  on  cud. 
All  these  faults  are  naturally  repeated  in  thu  chromo,  and,  of  course, 
it  has  Dot  the  saving  merit  of  execution.  A  belter  choice  would  have 
been  this  painter's  "  Mcndianl,"  a  far  superior  work.  The  large 
"  He  tour  au  pays,"  by  P.  Jazct —  a  wounded  seaman  reciting  his 
adventures  to  his  family  iu  a  peasant's  cottage,  is  good  in  its  way,  as 
is  Worms's  "  Idylle  a  Montinartre."  Casanova's  '•  Ecrivain  public  a 
Seville"  is  a  perfect  reproduction  of  a  jten-and-ink  sketch;  so,  too, 
are  the  lithographs  of  llc'nouard's  "An  friliim-il "  and  "  An  Meet- 
ing," proving  thu  fallacy  that  one  so  often  hears  expressed,  that  the 
French  have  no  sense  of  humor.  "  1  ntprestioniimc  "  is  not  seen  at 
its  best  iu  Raffaclli's  "  Vieux  ollit  iers,"  for  without  color  the  members 
of  this  school  seeiu  unable  to  get  any  effect  — •  they  cannot  apparently 
distinguish  between  tone  and  color.  A  page  of  "  la;  betes  de  Paris  " 
is  a  charming  selection  of  animal*,  from  the  aristocratic  horse  draw- 
ing a  Victoria,  down  to  the  asses  with  boll*  that  tear  about  Pari*  at 
unearthly  hours,  giving  their  milk  to  customers,  and  a  bevy  of  do.;?, 
great  and  small,  all  drawn  from  the  life  by  It.  Goubic.  Some  of  the 
headings  of  chapter-  and  little  side  sketches  are  very  good,  especially 
those  by  Regamey,  Ber  an  I  Motive).  Last,  not  leust,  is  de  Neuville's 
"  Chasseur  a  pied."  Is  there  anv  one  can  draw  a  soldier  as  poor  de 
Neuvillu  did,  if  we  except  De'laille  ?  And  wlio  will  judge  between 
these  two  great  artists  ?  Perhaps  there  is  more  character  between 
the  soldiers  of  different  nations  iu  Hdtaille's  pictures ;  but  on  the 
otlier  hand  there  is  more  "  chic  "  iu  de  Ncuville 's  work  ;  ami  tho*e 
who  saw  the  sketches  for  the  panorama  of  the  battle  of  Chaiupigny, 
found  it  a  difficult  task  to  decide  which  of  the  two  friend*  was  the 
better  workman.  S.  Bkale. 


-  I 


Tixkino  SneBTlitox  Bktwkek  Rot.tj.  —  " Tin  plates  a  mile  long" 
is  rather  a  startling  announcement,  yet  Sir  Henry  Bessemer  hints  that 
the  means  fur  producing  sucli  will  be  his  next  contribution  to  llie  sci- 
ence of  practical  mctal-workiiiff.  His  plans  are  not  entirely  made 
public,  but  in  general  they  contemplate  running  the  steel  through  the 
rolls  and  bringing  it  out  plated  with  tin  in  sheets  of  any  length,  and  thi  n 
cut  into  plates  of  any  desired  sire.  The  ex  pi  r.menls  are  pron  lunced 
suecessf  ul,  and  patents  have  been  sought  on  the  process.  —  Button  Trans- 
cript. 


AMERICAN  SOCIETY  OF  CIVIL  ENGINEERS. 

New  York,  January  II, 

The  Board  of  Direction  of  the  American  Society  of  Civil  Engi- 
neers having  in  accordance  with  a  resolution  of  the  Society,  appointed 
the  undersigned  as  a  Committee  to  continue  the  investigation  into  the 
characteristics  of  cements,  mortars  and  concretes,  with  especial 
reference  to  their  changes  in  dimension  under  various  conditions,  as 
to  their  component  parts,  their  age,  and  their  superposed  toa-is ;  wo 
would  earnestly  invite  your  personal  cooperation,  and  ask  you  to 
forward  to  us  any  information  you  may  have  upon  the  subject,  or 
which  you  may  be  abto  to  obtain  by  observation  or  experiment ;  re- 
membering always  that  accuracy  is  absolutely  essential  to  usefulness. 
Full  credit  will  bo  given  in  the  report  for  all  contributions  that  may 
be  received. 

The  committee  propose  the  following  questions,  to  which  answers 
are  desired  : 

1.  What  is  a  linear  expansion  or  contraction  of  cement,  neat  and 
when  mixed  with  one,  two  and  three  parts  by  weight  of  sand  (ami 
also  of  various  concretes),  during  induration  and  soou  after  the  ini- 
tial set  V 1 

(a.)  When  subject  to  no  extraneous  pressure. 
(A.)  When  subjected  to  different  pressures. 

(c.)  How  affected  by  the  amount  of  water  used,  including  an  ex- 
amination of  grouts. 

2.  What  is  the  measured  compression  of  the  same  mixtures  under 
various  loads  within  thu  elastic  limit,  hut  including  also  that  under  a 
destructive  load,  at  the  following  ages?* 

(ct.)  After  one  dav. 
(fc.)     ■'     one  week. 
(c.)      "     one  month, 
(rf.)     "     six  month*. 
(«.)      "     one  year,  etc. 

S.  What  is  the  measured  compression,  within  the  elastic  limit,  of 
bricks  and  other  lilhoidal  building  materials,  and  also  that  under 
a  destructive  load  1 

4.  As  incidental  to  these,  and  for  Information  only  (to  lie  placed  in 
an  appendix),  what  actual  compressive  strengths  have  been  attained 
from  the  mixtures  named,  and  at  the  several  ages  under  head  2  '( 

5.  As  another  outside  inquiry,  can  yougive  personal  or  other  well- 
authenticated  experience  as  to  thu  laying  of  masonry  successfully  iu 
frosty  weather,  and  the  methods  pursued  V 

The  Committee,  would  oiler  the  following  suggestions  as  to  how 
observations  and  tests  should  be  made,  and  thu  precautious  that 
should  be  observed  :  — 

1.  Measurements  may  be  made  over  carefully  fixed  points  on  ma- 
sonry in  progress,  at  successive  periods  of  time  up  to  completion  ; 
noting  thickness  and  number  of  joints,  loading,  character  of  work, 
kintl  of  mortar,  etc.,  and  temperature  at  time  of  measuring.  Tem- 
peratures should  be  noted  in  all  experiments  in  which  a  change 
might  introduce  error  into  the  results  obtained. 

2.  Experimental  columns  may  be  built,  and  a  series  of  measure- 
ments taken,  under  the  varying  conditions  heretofore  specified. 

3.  Prisms  may  lie  made  of  cylindrical  or  square  section  (prefera- 
bly the  former),  and  of  dimension  within  the  capacity  of  the  testing- 
machine  at  hau.l,  and  carefully  tested.  To  insure  freedom  from 
lateral  flexure,  the  diameter  should  be  to  the  length  as  about  one  to  six, 
and  for  uniformity's  sake  this  ratio  is  recommended. 

For  the  load  under  a  destructive  test,  cubes  having  two-inch  sides, 
to  be  made  of  the  same  mixtures,  at  the  same  time,  and  tested  at  the 
saute  ages.  One-inch  cubes  may  be  u»cd  if  the  two-inch  are  bevoud 
the  capacity  of  the  machine,  but  the  fact  should  be  stated. 

The  readings  for  compression  should  bu  taken  by  some  form  of 
vernier,  or  multiplying  lever,  and  it  is  desirable  that  they  should  bu 
read  to  the  ten-thousandth  of  an  inch. 

In  measuring  compressions,  the  attachment*  of  the  measuring  ap- 
paratus should  be  entirely  lo  the  specimen,  and  uot  to  the  machine,  »o 
as  to  eliminate  all  errors  from  lust  motion,  etc. 

The  fineness  of  the  cement  used  should  be  stated,  if  practicable  

as  found  by  testing  a  portion  with  a  No.  100  sieve  (10,0u0  meshes  to 
the  inch),  and  also  the  brand. 

Enough  preliminary  tests  should  be  made  with  mortars  prepared 
by  admixture  of  the  "standard  sand  "  recommended  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  Tensile  Tests,  lo  establish  a  basis  of  comparison  with  the 
toi'ttl  sands  which  may  be  then  used. 

The  proportion*  of  cement,  sand,  mi  l  water  should  l«o  determined 
by  weight ;  enough  of  the  latter  being  used  to  make  "  a  stiff,  Rustic 
paste,  thu  cement  and  sand  being  mixed  dry,  and  the  water  added  all 
at  once." 

The  moulds  should  be  filled  from  the  end,  rammed  lightly  with  a 
wooden  slick  of  one-inch  diameter,  at  about  each  three  inches  of 
height;  when  full,  submitted  lor  a  few  seconds  to  a  weight  on  the 
upper  surface  equal  to  live  pounds  lo  the  square  inch  of  section,  and 
then  smoothed  off  with  a  trowel. 


» lo  making  llics*  obrcmlions,  the  art  Ion  of  tnilumtiun  should  tm  rluselv  „b- 
sorved.  to  determine  wtielber  lucre  may  uot  l»  a  pnUmutuug  muuih.h' «nj 
•uWuueut  eittirartton ot  ilia  rennw. 

'It  i»  ih-.tml.il>  ilinl  iM-i'iuritcia  for  unuila  tests  b»  mails  from  cb»  same  mix 
turns  sail  tested  »lcurras|Hiiulnni  umn  fur  pur|sj««s  of  comparison 
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water,  unless  it  be 
;sts  kIiuII  Ik-  vitiated 


The  test-pieces  should  not  bo  immersed  in 
found  by  experiment  that  the  accuracy  of  the 
by  the  development  of  cracks. 

Great  care  should  be  taken  to  insure  accurate  contact  between  the 
end  surfaces  of  the  test-pieces  and  the  plates  of  the  machine,  thin 
strips  of  soft  wood,  about  one-fourth  thick,  being  recommended  for 
this  purpose. 

In  the  use  of  wood  for  this  purpose,  it  is  found  to  introduce  error, 
however,  by  causing  premature  splitting  in  the  direction  of  the  grain 
of  the  wood,  except  the  following  precaution*  lie  taken,  viz.,  to  use  a 
picket  of  say  five-sixteenths  inch  depth,  with  a  diameter  of  s-iy  one- 
fiftieth  inch  more  than  that  of  the  test  piece.  This  not  only  confines 
the  wood  and  prevents  the  splitting  action,  but  serves  as  a  ready  means 
of  accurately  concentrating  the  test-piece  in  the  machine. 

Experience  may  indicate  changes  in  the  suggestions  here  made,  in 
which  case  a  supplementary  circular  will  l*>  issued. 

It  is  particularly  requested  that  all  details  of  experiments  be  fully 
giveu,  including  the  kind  of  machine  used,  and  everything  bearing  on 
the  accuracy  of  results. 

Please  address  replies  or  communications  to  F.  Collingwood, 
C  hairman,  care  American  Society  Civil  Engineer*.  127  East  Twenty- 
third  Street,  New  York. 

I*.  CoLLINUWOOD, 
D.  J.  WtlirTF.MORK. 

Thomas  Lincoln  Casky,  r  Committee. 
A.  V.  Abbott, 
Gkorok.  F.  Swain, 


TIIK  KANSAS  CITY  SOCIETY  Or  ARCHITKCTli. 

THIS  Society  was  organized  in  April  last,  and  began  with  a  mem- 
bership of  twenty-one  local  architects.  Since  its  organization  four 
new  members  have  been  added,  and  two  of  the  original  mcml>ers 
have  been  stricken  from  the  roll  for  cause,  leaving  a  present  memlwr- 
ship  of  twenty-three. 

The  regular  meetings  of  the  Society  are  held  every  Monthly,  at 
I  o'clock,  p.  M.,  and  since  its  organization  there  has  been  an  average 
attendance  of  twelve  members  at  each  meeting. 

As  yet  this  Society  has  done  but  little  in  the  way  of  rending  of 
papers,  but  we  anticipate  the  coming  season  thut  something  interest- 
ing in  that  line  will  be  dune. 

The  meeting*  thus  far  have  been  strictly  harmonious ;  and  to  the 
genial,  social  feeling  which  exists  among  the  members  is  attributed 
the  cause  of  so  few  discussions  or  papers  on  matters  relating  to  the 
profession. 

About  two  months  ago  the  Society  rented  and  furnished  a  room  for 
its  meetings,  and  recently  rented  an  adjuining  and  connecting  room, 
which  it  is  having  Gtted  tip  with  shelving  for  the  exhibition  of  build- 
ing materials  and  appliance*  by  manufacturers  and  agents,  who  so 
desire  to  exhibit  their  wares.  For  this  privilege  a  liomiual  sum  will 
be  charged  by  the  Society. 

It  is  believed  that  this  arrangement  will  bo  a  benefit  to  all  con- 
cerned, as  it  relieves  those  having  such  goods  for  sale  from  the 
trouble  and  expense  of  sending  a  sample  or  a  model  to  each  archi- 
tect, and  it  relieves  the  architects  from  the  annoyance  of  having 
their  offices  lumbered  up  with  such  articles,  as  none  in  this  city  have 
facilities  for  showing  to  advantage  the  wares  which  are  sent  them 
troiu  time  to  time.  As  there  are  only  about  two  hundred  and  fifty 
square  feet  of  space  available  for  exhibition  pur|>oses  in  the  Society's 
room,  only  the  smaller  articles  will  be  admitted,  and  the  space  al- 
lowed to  each  exhibitor  will  be  necessarily  limited.  Further  infor- 
mation regarding  this  feature  will  be  furnished  by  the  undersigned 
on  application,  either  in  person  or  by  letter. 

A  committee  has  been  appointed  by  the  Society  to  select  a  list  of 
architectural  and  scientific  periodicals  to  be  subscribed  for  by  the 
Sxjiety,  and  kept  on  file  at  its  rooms,  which  will  comprise  such  pub- 
lications as  are  not  usually  subscribed  for  by  the  individual  members. 

A  committee  has  also  been  appointed  to  establish  a  more  perfect 
system  of  measurement  of  stone  and  brick  work,  in  cases  where  con- 
tract* are  not  let  for  a  round  sum,  than  that  which  has  heretofore 
been  customary.  -  F.  B.  Hamilton,  Secretary. 


Roma's  "Examplbs  or  tub  Abcuitlctokb  o»  Vknick." —  It  is 
probable,  say*  the  Pall  Mall  (Imette,  that  another  of  Mr.  Raskin's  early 
work*  will,  before  long,  be  re  issued,  namely,  the  "  Example*  of  the 
Architecture  of  Venice,"  which  were  originally  publiihed  to  supple- 
ment on  a  larger  scale  the  illustrations  in  the  "  Stone*  of  Venice." 
Owing  to  the  lack  of  encouragement  at  the  time,  only  three  part*  out 
of  twelve  were  published,  and  these  are  now  very  scarce.  Only  fifty 
strti  of  proofs  were  printed,  and  more  than  once  in  recent  years  a* 
much  as  £&>  have  been  paid  for  a  set  of  India  proof*.  The  print 
copies  also  are  very  difficult  to  get.  There  were  ten  steel  plate*,  tome 
in  line  and  some  in  mezzotint,  and  all  these  are  still  in  excellent  con- 
dition. The  six  lithograph*  will  be  carefully  done  again,  a*  the  stone* 
were  destroyed.  It  is  further  said  that  Mr.  Ruskin  hopes  to  get  the 
remaining  three  chapter*  of  "Prteterita."  which  will  complete  the  first 
volanie  of  his  autobiography,  finished  and  out  by  his  birthday  on 
February  8th  next,  and  that  the  whole  of  the  special  edition  of  the 
"  .Stone*  of  Venirr,"  on  large  hand-made  paper,  announced  a  few  week* 

•go  has  been  taken  up,  and  that  the  publisher  has  been  obliged  to  close 

the  f.st. 


[IVe  cannot  /my  attention  In  the  demand*  of  cnrre.»]ton<lent*  tcho/nr- 
g<l  to  give  their  name*  and  addresses  us  guaranty  of  good  faith.] 

HOOKS  ON*  GRAPHIC  ANALYSIS. 

Sits  York,  January  13.  li-d. 
To  tiik  Editors  ok  tiik  Am  Kmc  as  Aischitkct  :  — 

Dear  Sirs,  —  Will  yon  kindly  advise  me  what  book  or  hooks  have 
been  used  as  reference  in  determining  graphic  strains  in  trusses  mid 
for  thrust  of  arch,  in  "  JSnilding  Superintendence,"  anil  oblige. 

Yours  respectfully,    (iKoiiiiK  Maiciin  Hirss. 

[The  methods  described  in  "  lt*ildiu<i  Snp,  rinteml-  >n  e."  for  determin 
Ing  stralnsio  mni-triisscsiarPto  he  found  in  dreeu's  "  Graphical  Analt/Bi*," 
Lania's      Appli>d  .V.W.™.',*,'  Kidder's   "  Archil, .  V    and  Hnilder*' 


ixa's  "Apjdiid 

P'wlet-Rt'nk,"  and  oilier  wttrk*.  The  method  for  urcbea  Is  essentially 
Scheffer's  method,  as  given  iu  most  l«>oks  on  applied  nierhanica,  simplified 
and  abbreviated  In  the  way  shown  In  a  paper  by  Mr.  Kidder,  published, 
we  believe,  in  "  Otrptntry  and  Hvitriiun.  '—  Klw-  AM  KMC  AM  Architect.] 


THE  SAVANNAH  JAIL  COMPETITION. 

Ssvanxaii.  (iA..  January  MUi.  lsf<i. 

To  tiik  Editor*  o»  tiik  American  Arciiitkct  :  — 

Dear  Sir*, —  In  your  issue  of  January  9  1  notice  a  letter  from  a 
correspondent  signed  '•  Pis  alter  "  on  the  Savannah  Jail  Competition, 
and  as  I  have  had  inquiries  also  on  the  same  subject,  it  seemed  to 
me  best,  with  your  permission,  to  use  your  valuable  columns  to  an- 
swer *uch. 

in  conversing  with  one  of  the  county  commissioners  this  morning, 
I  mentioned  "  Pis  oiler's  "  case,  as  set  forth  in  your  columns,  and  the 
gentleman  said  he  was  quite  sure  that  the  chairman,  Colonel  U.  P. 
Walker,  had  never  received  the  letter,  or  he  would  have  replied  to 
it,  either  |>ersonally  or  through  his  clerk,  lint  he  said  there  was  to 
be  a  meeting  of  the  board  to-day  and  he  would  hunt  up  "  Pis  aiier's  " 
case. 

It  may  interest  competitors  to  know  that  the  Commissioners  have 
selected  the  designs  of  McDonald  Brother*,  of  Louisville,  Ky.,  after 
a  long  delay,  caused  partially,  at  least,  by  the  property  owners  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  pro|>osed  site  getting  out  an  injunction  restraining 
the  Commissioner*  from  proceeding  with  the  erection  of  the  jail.  This 
was  done  by  Judge  Koney  of  Augusta  in  the  absence  of  .Judge 
Adams  who,  on  his  return  to  the  city  about  the  middle  of  November 
last,  decided  not  to  grant  the  petitioners'  prayer.  The  commissioners, 
being  thus  relieved  from  all  restraint,  immediately  proceeded  with 
the  examinations  of  the  plans,  and  yesterday  selected  the  one  as  an- 
nounced above.  No  prize  other  than  the  regular  five  percent  com- 
mission was  offered  to  the  successful  competitor.  There  was  quite 
an  array  of  designs  sent  in,  if  rcjwrt*  are  true,  but  sixteen  sets  only 
were  deemed  of  sufficient  merit  to  have  a  close  examination. 

  J-  J.  N. 

A  QUESTION  OF  COMMISSION. 

Cavi-os.  M  ***.,  January  ttli,  lssc. 

To  tiik  Editors  of  the  American  Architkct  :  — 

Dear  Sir*,—  Having  seen  many  of  your  discussions  on  the  rela- 
tive rights  between  architect*  and  client*,  1  venture  to  ask  your 
opinion  upon  a  matter  within  my  own  experience. 

Eight  years  ago  I  got  out  a  set  of  plans  and  specifications  for  a 
house  estimated  to  cost  *7,(>CK)  above  the  foundations  —  for  a  client 
who  intended  building  at  once.  The  mattur  however  dragged  along 
without  action  on  his  part,  more  than  (o  obtain  estimates,  and  with- 
out charge  on  mine,  I  thinking,  from  time  to  time,  that  he  would 
build  soon,  and  being  a  young  architect  not  liking  to  make  a  charge 
until  something  was  accomplished.  So  the  matter  stood  until  with- 
in a  few  months,  when  my  client  came  to  me  and  wanted  new 
sketches,  his  wants  and  the  styles  having  changed  somewhat  in  the 
meantime.  Thinking  that  now  he  at  last  meant  business,  I  made 
one-eighth  inch  scale  sketches  for  an  entirely  new  scheme  and  submit- 
ted them. 

In  a  few  days  they  were  returned  with  the  informatiou  that  "  he 
had  seen  other  plans  which  he  liked  better,"  and  which  he  Intended 
to  adopt. 

I  immediately  sent  him  a  bill  for  two  |>er  cent  of  the  estimated  cost 
of  the  first  set,  that  being  a  fair  percentage,  I  judged,  on  specifica- 
tions and  quarter  scales  —  without  full-size  —  as  that  set  was  consti- 
tuted. 

I  made  no  charge  for  the  latter  sketches,  although  he  gave  me 
not  the  slightest  hint  that  he  intended  to  go  into  competition,  and 
now  he  demurs  from  my  charge. 

What  I  would  like  to  know  is,  was  my  charge  too  much  or  loo 
little  ? 

The  information  I  have  always  received  through  the  American  Ar- 
chitect has  been  through  the  answers  to  communications.  I  have  no 
objections  to  having  this  printed,  but  should  liardly  consider  it  of 
moment  enough  to  print.  If  it  comes  within  your  province  to  an- 
swer such  a  question  you  will  greatly  oblige 

\  cry  respectfully  yours, 

G.  Walter  Capkn. 
f  We  should  consider  the  charge  too  *  ma!  I .  -  Eds.  AM  kkic  a  x  A  RCim  K<  r .  ] 
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TIIK  HOFFMANN  CONTINUOUS  BKICK-K1LN. 

Oil.  \<:«,  ILL.  .tmiuxrj  U,  l*S6. 
To   TMK   ElllTOHr.  OK    tut:   ASIKHH'AS   A  ItCIIII  H«T  : — 

Ikar  «S7r.»,—  In  answer  to  tin-  in.juirv  of  Messrs.  Bauer  S;  Hill, 
architects,  in  your  paper  of  1I10  9th  inst..  1  would  state  that  the 
••  lloffmani)  Continuous  Uriels  Kilns'*  arc  operated  by  Messrs". 
Egelhoff  &  Brother,  Ivouisvillc,  Kv.;  Now  Orleans  Brick  Coinpanv  ; 
Jefferson,  New  Orleans,  La.:  Ilcnrv  Maurcr,  1'erth  Amboy,  N..J.; 
and  some  other*.  It  is  safe  l<i  nay  that  tin-  II.1tT1n.1nn  Kiln  will  oper- 
ate with  at  least  thirty-five  per  cent  less  fuel  than  the  common  old- 
*tyle  brick  kiln.  Yet  there  are  some  decided  disadvantages  about  it* 
system  that  will  fully  balance  the  gain  for  United  States  adoption. 

The  kiln  is  recotiiniendablc  where  labor  is  cheap  and  fuel  very 
high-priced,  and  a  common  brick,  regardless  of  how  much  discol- 
ored by  firing  (or  burning),  will  answer  thu  market. 

Respecting  brick -machines,  I  would  sav  that  the  "  Whittaker 
Sumi-Dry  Brick-l'ress  "  (patented  in  the  I  nited  Stales  in  1HB-I),  is 
superior  to  all  other  machines  ever  made.  It  will  work  clay  in  all 
conditions  of  moisture  and  dryness,  or  ^rcen  from  the  luank  if  desir- 
able, into  most  perfect  pressed  and  moulded  briek ;  further,  it  is 
the  most  economical  working-machine  in  the  world,  ft  would  I*  too 
lengthy  to  treat  the  kiln-and-machine  subject  here  in  detail.  Any 
particular  information  wanted  will  Ik;  cheerfully  siven  011  applying  t'o 

V.  MnVHSBt-ltli, 

Cotmil(in<;  Knginccr  for  Briek  und  Terra-Cotta  Works. 
We  wish  tliai  all  questions  which  our  own  lack  of  inlormallon  compels 
os  to  •■  refer  to  our  reader*"  might  find  those  who  have  the  knowledge 
willing  to  impart  it  as  fully  and  satisfactorily  as  our  correspondent  in  this 

case.  -Kt>*.  AMKItK  AN  AltCHITKCT-1 


Tuu  Mitiai,  Diri  mi  A>"«:i \ri>>>.  —  The  "  Caisse  de  IVfence 
Mutuelle  de>  Architectcs "  has  made  up  its  list  of  officials  for  the 
year  as  follows :—  President,  M.  Bailly,  President  of  tin-  So- 

cic'te'  Centralc,  etc.;  Vice-Presidents,  MM.  Acbille  llcrmant,  F.  Hol- 
land, and  Domioy.  of  Bar-sur  Aubc  ;  Treasurer,  M.  Kaydeau;  Vice- 
treasurer,  M.  llartaumieux  ;  Secretary,  M.  Charles  Lucas.  Assistant- 
secretary,  M.  Tuurnade;  Honorary  member  of  the  Committee,  M. 
(Jucsicl,  Past  President.  The  Caisse,  which  was  only  founded  last 
June,  already  counts  its  hundred  members  in  l'aris,  seventy  members 
m  the  departments.  mid  ten  associated  societies —  Tht  bvililrr. 


C<»INCIMLSCI>   <>F  L>MH 


Ni>mi:nc 
two 


—  In  London  there  are 
Streets  "    In  the 


was  Arnolfo  di  Lapo — a  supposition  which  Rave  rise  to 
S|M)iideltee. —  Thr  Ar.hiltri. 

Pun  w>i  1  1111  <  Akchii  1  ciiuri.— 11  J  Burdetlc  thus  hits  oft  Phila- 
delphia :  It  was  one  of  the  |>astor's  best  sermons,  and  he  was  describing 
Heaven.  It  was  «  place  of  marvellous,  matchless,  transcendent  beauty, 
lie  said.  All  the  mansions  were  of  red  brick,  with  solid  white  shutters 
four  inches  thick,  no  cornice,  brass  door-knobs,  and  while  marble  steps, 
with  angels  continually  scrubbing  them  through  the  countless  apes  of 
eternity.  "  Kloqucnt  preacher."  said  the  stranger  in  the  deacon's  |H?w, 
at  the  close  of  the  service.  "  Philadelphia  man,  ain't  he  '  "  "  Ah," 
said  the  deacon,  "  winicliody  told  >ou." 


1H  itiM.  the  past  few  days,  manufacturers  of  budding  material  and  deal- 
ers in  lutnWr.  Iron,  hardware  and  machinery  for  certain  use*,  repert  having 
received  liberal  orders  for  execution  between  March  and  June  next.  80  far 
as  it  ha*  been  |m»slble  to  ascertain  definitely  the  actuiil  (nets  and  their 
meaning,  thev  go  to  substantiate  recent  assertions  relative  to  exceptional 
activity  during  the  coming  season.  Any  one  who  drsdrea  to  f.-malllarii* 
himself  with  pros|iective  mil  way  operations  can  find  enough  material  for 
an  optimistic  opinion  in  the  railway  journal*,  without  seeking  conolora- 
tivc  testimony  from  the  controlling  spirits  in  railway  enterprise.  The  prols- 
abiliile*  point  to  a  railway  boom  of  no  small  proportions,  In  sin-h  Stall*  as 
Kansas  and  Texas,  and  in  the  Northwest.    Investors  in  our  financial  centre* 


two  "  Houses,"  two  "  Kow.,'  two  "  Ijines  "  and  two  -  .-vrecis. 
west  end.  "the  House"  is  the  House  of  Commuiis ;  in  the  city,  "the 
House"  means  (lie  stock  exchange.  In  the  west  end,  "the  Uow" 
mean*  tbe  ride  in  I  ly de  l'ark  ;  ami  in  the  city  it  means  1'aternostcr  Uow, 
the  headquarters  of  the  book-publishing  trade  of  the  world.  In  the  west 
end,"  the  Lane"  means  I'nrk  I.anc,  the  headquarters  of  upper  tendum  ; 
111  the  city,  *'  the  Lane  "  means  the  Mincing  Lane,  the  headquarters  of  the 
produce  trade  of  the  world.  In  the  west  end,  "the  Street"  means 
iixford  Street,  a  great  shopping  thoroughfare  many  mile*  in  length;  in 
1  be  city,  "  the  Street  "  means  Throgmorton  Street,  a  very  narrow,  very 
short  thoroughfare,  where  outside  speculators  love  to  congregate.  Lon- 
don's weak  points  are  "  hills."  There  is  nothing  luftier  within  hun- 
dreds of  miles  than  the  hills  of  Highgate,  llampstead.  Corn,  Snow, 
Uichinond,  llolburn  and  Ludgatc  —  all  of  which  arc  over  topped  many 
times  over  hv  Dumbarton  Castle,  not  to  mention  the  Bells  of  Lomond 
and  Nevis.  —  button  Trnntcn)>l. 

Di  ci  mhkk  Kim.  Lo'-i.v  —  The  New  York  /*»ii>  Cowmmml  built- 
1,, 1  of  Jan  ■'.  estimate*  tire  losses  in  the  I'nited  States  and  Canada  dur- 
ing I>ecember  at  -S^OO.ttJO.  and  the  aggregate  loss  during  1*K>  at  $1M,- 
JtKi.OOO,  or  $K,,0IHMIH)  less  than  during  the  previous  year  The  last 
six  months  of  lHSsj  have  shown  a  much  lighter  loss  than  the  first  six 
months,  thereby  enabling  the  insurance  companies  to  come  out  even, 
and,  in  some  instances,  to  make  a  profit,  on  the  business  of  l*iHo. 

(iiotvo'-  Wouk  on  tui.  Fnxii  nci  Cami'akiu,  —  As  the  architects  of 
the  Jlciiaissance  were  not  blessed  with  illustrated  joumals,  it  is  not  sur- 
prising that  people  are  growing  sceptical  about  theircapabilities.and  that 
occasionally  one  finds  a  great  man  made  to  appear  as  a  daw  in  bor- 
rowed plumes.  It  is  now  the  turn  of  Giotto,  who  has  had  a  long  spell 
of  admiration  for  his  Florentine  Campanile.  According  to  the  CuurrUr 
ilr  /'.let.  Signer  Mospignotti  has  been  ferreting  among  tbe  records, 
and  be  has  come  to  the  conclusion  that  all  that  can  be  credited  to 
<  iiotto  are  his  panels  near  the  ground,  which  symbolize  the  arts  and 
sciences.  It  may  be  true  that  (iiotto  began  the  work,  but  the  signor 
say*  that  tbe  original  design,  which  is  suggested  by  an  existing  draw- 
ing, was  entirely  different  to  what  has  been  constructed,  for  (iiotto's 
architectural  skill  was  of  an  inferior  quality.  In*;iad  of  faithfully 
tarrying  out  the  design  of  (iiotto,  his  successors  departed  from  it. 
Andrea  Pisano  is  supposed  to  have  continued  the  work.  Between  HJ&O 
and  1368  the  sole  architect  of  the  Campanile  and  ttie  Cathedral,  ac- 
cording to  Signor  Mospignotti,  was  Francesco  Taleiiti.  According  to 
Marchese,  a  unison  of  that  name  was  employed  on  the  cathedral  of 
Orvieto  in  V.tll ;  afterwards  he  studied  architecture  nnilcr  Fra.  Campi, 
and  produced  much  of  the  ornamental  work  on  Sta.  Maria  Novella. 
Fra.  Jacopo  Talenti  was  the  architect  of  a  great  part  of  that  church, 
and  is  said  to  have  been  much  employed  by  the  commune.  But  the 
connection  of  any  of  (lie  family  with  the  Campanile  has  been  over- 
looked, although  mentioned  bv  l'ucci.  It  may  be  mentioned  that  in 
lSKi  Mr,  P.  K.  Macey  maintained  in  this  journal  (hat  the  architect 


aro  Impatient.  Mora  capital  Is  seeking  than  will  find  employment.  Rail- 
road material  supply  eoueerns,  and  dealers  in  lumber  and  shop  appliances, 
have  bookrd  rather  extensile  orders  within  a  week,  footing  up  into  such 
totals  as  thirty  thousand  tons  of  steel  rails,  besides  spikes,  splice-bars,  nuts, 
bolt*,  tie*  anil  large  railroad  hardware;  contracts  for  cars,  station  and  shop 
furnishing,  etc.  The  structural  iron-makers  have  closed  contract*  for  two 
thousand  eight  hundred  tons  of  bridge  iron,  and  Chicago  and  Bay  View 
lumber  dealers  have  recently  looked  oiders  tor  lumber  leaching  into  mill- 
ions of  feet,  lor  railroad  construction,  wltii  Chicago,  bt.  Ijouis  and  i»uluth 
as  termini. 

Tlnsc  railroad  huts  arc  mentioned  simply  10  indicate  what  the  railroad 
bnildeiF  are  doing.  The  rail  mills  are  safe  if  they  should  not  book  an  order 
tor  lour  months.  Tbe  bridge-iron  maker*  and  bridge  builders  haie  more 
negotiation*  in  hand  than  for  years,  a  statement  safe  to  make.  Inquiries 
have  l>ecn  made  for  bridge  work  projected  aero**  the  St.  Ijiwrence,  Missis- 
sippi and  Missouri,  besides  several  smaller  streams.  All  this  lias  loth  :i  direct 
and  an  indin-ct  Influence  011  the  building  Hades,  in  the  cici'lion  of  an  enor- 
mous demand  for  iron,  steel,  lumber,  stone,  and  11  score  of  other  pioducts 
which  eiiier  into  building.  The  effect  of  an  active  rallitnd  demand  on 
biil.dlug  material  w  ould  be,  of  course,  to  strengthen  pi  ices.  Last  year 
nearly  foity-tive  million  dollars  were  expeuded  for  bulldin^-stone,  liineaud 
cement  —an  amount  equal  to  almost  (he  total  product  of  the  silvei  mines, 
one-half  more  than  tin- value  of  the  gold  output.  An  advance  ol  teu  per 
cent  011  buildiug-stone,  lime  and  cement  is  no  insignificant  item.  The 
statement*  of  builder*  in  tlie  New  Kugliind  States  and  Middle  Statea,  con- 
cemiug  summer  prices,  seem  to  hannonixe.  Contrary  to  much  newspaper 
prediction,  they  do  not  auticipate  any  material  advance,  and  furni.-h  rea- 
sons apinrentfy  sufficient.  The  improvement  that  baa  taken  place  has 
been,  liny  say,  simply  the  natural  reliction  from  undue  depression.  This 
reaction  has  stimulated  greater  production  in  many  lines,  and  has  encour- 
aged producer*  generally  Hence  the  increased  output  w  ill  protect  build- 
ing luterests.  The  correctness  of  this  view  has  been  already  supported  by 
the  blest  iron  trade  developments.  Price*  have  halted.  Manufacturers 
feel  that  further  hardening  will  jeopardize  them.  The  entire  industrial 
situation  shows  that  anything  of  a  "booming"  nature,  anything  that 
threatens  speculative  values,  any  influence  that  works  to  bring  a  boot  undue 
production  will  be  checked.  If'thc  depro*loti  ha*  taught  the  country  thi* 
much,  it  was  worth  itarost. 

This  week's  report*  from  several  Interior  New  England  towns  shows 
moderate  activity  anions  architects.  The  chief  work  lu  hand  just  uow  is 
for  iiiMnufacluriiig  enterprises.  The  machinist*,  engine  and  loom  makers; 
and  makers  of  machiuerv  generally  in  New  Kugland,  are  favored  at  pres- 
ent, rather  than  the  architects  and  builders,  although  architects  iu  Lynn. 
Worcester,  Spriu£tield,  Hartford.  Providence  and  two  or  three  other  cities 
have  know  Icdjc  of  considerable  house-building  enterprise*  that  are  iu  a 
smouldering  state. 

The  architect*  of  New  York  City  and  of  the  larger  cities  and  towns  of  that 
Slate  have  received  instructions  to  prosecute  impoitant  work  ou  factories, 
shop*  and  large  apartment-honsc*. 

The  list  of  incorporated  companies  for  the  past  twenty  days  show  s  no 
decadence  in  the  spirit  of  enterprise.  .Supply -house*,  fn  view  ol  the  active 
demand  for  all  kinds  of  material  and  supplies,  have  made  inquiries  for 
prices,  and  opened  negotiations  with  a  Mew  to  early  action,  »imuld  the 
healthful  tendencies  continue  .1  week  or  two  longer. 

Philadelphia  architects  have  abuudunce  of  work  ou  hand.  Pittsburgh  will 
take  a  fresh  start,  aided  by  the  stiinnlus  of  untural-gas,  which  is  attracting 
many  thither,  in  view  of  the  economic  advantage*  to  be  realized  from  the 
use  of  this  cheap  fuel,  Some  seven  hundred  miles  of  additional  pipe-line 
are  projected,  on  paper,  at  least. 

The  skelp  mills  are  w  ell  sold  up.  The  w  rought-iron  pipe  niakeis  met  in 
Philadelphia  recently,  and  renewed  old  prices.  Tbe  bar  and  rolled  iron 
makers  met  and  advanced  prices.  The  brick-maker*  in  Western 
Pennsylvania  have  formed  a  compact  organization  aud  advanced  prices. 
Lath,  slilnglr,  sash,  door  and  bliud  manufacturers  iu  the  more  remote 
West,  purpose  similar  action.  The  builders  and  hardware  manufacturer* 
have  discussed  combination  of  an  effective  sort,  but  competition  still  de- 
presses  prices. 

Iu  Chicago,  a  fair  volume  of  work  is  lu  hand.  Favorable  re|*.ns  are 
recencd  fiom  St.  L011K  Municipal  impi.  vcnunts  in  n  great  many  West- 
ern cities  and  town*,  wil.  constitute  an  important  factor  111  this  year's  ac- 
tivity among  architect*  and  builders. 

The  inakers  of  mining  mnchinery  aie  quite  busy.  The  car-builder*  all 
have  crowded  works  and  pressing  orders.  Locomotive  builders,  though 
more  active  than  last  year,  still  complain. 

The  business  of  furnishing  electric-light  plane,  water-gas  plant*  and  sup- 
plying natural-gas  requirement*:,  and  ^as-macliines  and  mnchinery.  I*  gain- 
infill  proportions.  The  water-gas  system  all  cady  extends  into  over  our 
bundled  aud  fifty  cities  and  town*. 

The  v ear  opens  with  every  influence  iu  favor  of  exceptional  activity.  With 
the  light  of  past  experience,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  tnistnkes  due  to  rash 
judgment  may  be  avoided. 
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unlike  the  make-up  of  the  fashionable  sculptor  than  the  dingy 
clothes  and  generally  dusty  appearance  which  characterized 
liim  when  at  work  ;  but  his  business,  as  he  conceived  it,  was  to 
get  beautiful  forms  out  of  stone,  and  knowing,  as  Michael 
Atigelo  did,  that  the  way  to  accomplish  this  was  to  cut  and 
hammer  away  the  dead  matter  which  hid  these  beautiful  forms 
from  view,  not  to  dance  daintily  arouud  his  block  with  a  velvet 
coat  and  patent-leather  boots  on,  he  would  have  lived  in  dust 


i|fIIB  death  of  the  great  French  painter,  Paul  Baudry,  is 
"A  particularly  notable  from  his  couucctLti  with  the  mual 
decoration  of  the  Paris  0(iera-house.  Every  one  knows 
that  th«  architect  of  the  Opera,  Gamier,  is  passionately  foud  of 
color-decoration,  and  he  entrusted  the  ceiling  of  the  foyer, 
which  he  made  the  centre  of  his  color-composition,  to  Raudry, 


who  ha  I  already  gained  a  high  reputation  as  the  self-taught 
winner  ot  the  Prix  de  Rome,  uud  the  painter  of  many  noted 
picture*.  The  ground  of  the  foyer  is  gold,  or  imitation  of 
gold,  almost  throughout,  and  it  opens  on  one  side  through  a 
colonnade-  into  the  avant-fuyer,  which  is  decorated  in  mosaic, 
so  that  Bmdry's  paintings  have  as  rich  a  frame  as  could  well 
be  im  igined,  and  their  splendor  fully  justifies  the  richness  of 
their  surrounding*.  On  these  pi  tur  s  he  spent  all  his  time 
for  eight  years,  after  pre,  »ring  himself  by  study  of  the  gr  at 
Iiaiwu  frescoes,  and  upon  th  m  .  is  fame  princi  a  I  rests, 
although  uiauv  oth  r  decorative  paintings  were  either  executed 
by  him  cm  the  spot,  o;-  were,  as,  for  instance,  those  iu  the  Van- 
derbilt  houses  in  Now  York,  painted  in  the  studio,  and  subse- 
quently set  in  ceilings  prepared  for  .hem. 

JOSEPH  MILMORE,  brother  of  the  late  Martin  Milmore  of 
Boston,  and  associated  with  him  in  most  of  the  works  of 
sculpture  which  have  brought  high  reputation  to  both,  died 
in  (J-iuev^  on  the  seventeenth  of  .January.  The  four  Milmore 
brothers,  of  whom  only  one  is  uow  left,  although  bom  in  Ire- 
laud,  were  takeu  to  this  country  when  very  youug,  and  were 
brought  up  as  thorough  Rostou  hoys.  All  of  them  were  un- 
usually clever,  and  iu  much  the  same  way,  and,  by  their  own 
efforts  ami  each  other's  help,  were  able'  to  raise  themselves 
from  a  very  modest  station  to  distinction  aud  comparative 
affluence.  Although  circumstances  brought  Martin,  the  older, 
iuto  more  prominent  notice,  through  the  success  of  his  designs 
for  the  Ronton  Soldiers'  Monument,  the  Horticultural  Hall 
statues,  and  some  others,  Joseph  was  his  constant  and  most  val- 
ued assistant,  both  in  this  country  and  in  Italy,  uud  executed 
also  some  works  of  his  own,  which  were  little,  if  at  all,  inferior 
to  those  of  Martin.  We  have  ourselves  some  slight  recollec- 
tion of  both  the  brothers.  Martin  we  first  knew  as  a  student 
iu  the  drawiug-cchool  where  we  gained  our  first  ideas  of  the 
proportions  of  the  figure.  He  was  even  then  a  person  of  con- 
siderable note,  and  we  can  still  recall  the  veneration  which  we 
felt  for  the  tall  man,  as  he  seemed  to  us  then,  who  wore  light- 
colored  clothes  and  had  his  name  iu  the  newspapers.  As  we 
recollect  him,  he  was  an  extremely  quiet,  industrious  student, 
and,  although  he  usually  had  a  little  crowd  at»out  him  during 
the  intervals  of  rest,  his  steady  devotion  to  hh  work  never 
seemed  to  be  disturbed.  .Joseph,  whom  we  hud  occasion  to  see 
some  years  later,  although  he  seemed  to  us  a  smaller  and 
imposing  person  than  his  brother,  bad  the  same  quiet,  u 
barrassed  and  unpretending  maimer.    Nothing  could  be  more 


up  to  the  chin  rather  than  fall  short  of  the  ideal  which  he 
placed  before  him.  Although  the  Italian  taste  in  sculpture, 
aud  the  theories  on  which  the  Milraores  formed  their  style, 
have  rather  gone  out  of  fashion  now,  thanks  to  the  loathsome 
caricaturing  from  which  they  have  suffered  siuce  a  demand  for 
cheap  soldiers'  monuments  arose,  much  of  their  work  will 
always  challenge  the  respectful  atteulion  of  artists,  and  their 
fellow-citizens  have  good  reason  to  be  proud  of  the  achieve* 
ments  of  the  poor  boys  whose  love  of  tutauty  developed  them 
from  cabinet-makers'  apprentices,  first  into  ordinary  marble- 
cutters,  then  into  sculptors  of  a  reputation  little  inferior  to 
that  of  any  others  of  their  country  and  time. 

1¥THE  Builder  contains  a  report  of  a  remarkably  clever 
essay,  read  before  the  English  Architectural  Association 
by  its  Vice-President,  Mr.  J.  A.  Gotch.  on  Dwelling- 
1  louses  in  the  Seventeenth  Century.  There  is  no  question 
that  the  art  of  designing  beautiful,  lovable  and  stately  homes 
was  better  understood  aud  practised  in  Euglaud  at  that  time 
than  iu  auy  other  country  before  or  since,  and  everything 
relating  to  the  examples  that  still  remain  to  us  ought  to  be 
assiduously  studied  by  all  who  wish  to  excel  in  domestic  archi- 
tecture. According  to  Mr.  Gotch,  the  revival  in  this  art  in  the 
seventeenth  century  was  a  consequence  of  the  general  intellect- 
ual impulse  which,  all  over  the  world,  followed  the  invention  of 
printing  and  the  Reformation  ;  but  this  impulse  happened  to  take 
the  form  of  an  advance  in  the  art  of  house-building  iu  England 
more  than  elsewhere,  partly  through  the  new  feeling  of  security 
aud  peace  which  followed  the  repulse  of  the  Spanish  invasion, 
aud  partly  on  account  of  the  sudden  wealth  which  came  upon 
the  nobles  aud  gentry  through  the  confiscation  and  distribution 
of  the  estates  of  the  convents  and  clergy.  The  English  of  the 
preceding  age  had  been  fond  enough  of  their  homes,  and  many 
of  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  century  manor-houses  are 
charming  in  their  way ;  but  in  these  rude  times  almost  every- 
thing was  sacrificed  to  defence,  aud  it  was  not  until  Elizabeth's 
reign  that  a  baronet  or  esquire  could  venture  to  opeu  wide 


loors  aud  windows  to  the  sunshine  which  the  English  prize  so 
highly.   


EVEN  in  the  happy  and  prosperous  seventeenth  century  the 
tradition  of  a  fortified  enclosure  iu  front  of  the  mansion 
was  usually  retained,  and  almost  all  the  large  houses, 
like  the  aristocratic  French  mansions  to  this  day,  were  pre- 
ceded by  a  court-yard,  which  was  surrounded  on  three  sides  by 
kitchens,  sculleries  aud  stables,  aud  was  entered  through  a  gate- 
way protected  by  a  porter's  lodge.  At  the  farther  side  of  the 
court-yard,  opposite  the  entrance  gate,  was  the  mansion,  with 
front,  side  and  rear  walls  broken  everywhere  with  those  delight- 
ful mullioned  bay-windows  characteristic  of  the  style.  Except 
for  the  string-course  mouldings,  which  were  usually  of  a  semi- 
Rotuau  character,  and  the  pilasters  aud  pediment  which  some- 
times adorned  the  doorway,  there  was  at  first  little  to  suggest 
the  classic  Reuaissance  iu  the  exterior ;  but,  as  time  went  on, 
balustrades  aud  plinths  began  to  appear  on  the  parapets,  and 
the  chimneys,  from  the  nondescript  twists  and  fiutmgs  of  the 
earlier  days  began  to  be  decorated  with  pilasters  and  entablature. 
Here  and  there  a  niche,  varied  from  the  familiar  Gothic  type 
by  the  iusertion  of  a  shell  in  the  top,  relieved  a  heavy  bit  of 
wall  in  the  facade,  aud  occasionally  contained  a  piece  of  "  com- 
mercial sculpture  "  in  the  shape  of  a  statue.  Under  the  porch, 
which  in  the  later  examples  became  an  important  and  richly- 
decorated  feature  of  the  building,  opened  the  main  door,  a 
I  heavy  plank  construction,  dotted  with  square-beaded  nails,  aud 
furnished  with  a  knocker  consisting  of  an  iron  ball,  hung  from 
i  tho  upper  part  of  the  door  by  a  chain  long  enough  to  allow  the 
ball  to  strike  against  one  of  the  larger  nails.  This  door  opened 
into  a  long  corridor,  usually  about  five  feet  wide,  which  ex- 
tended across  the  house  to  the  opposite  side,  where  there  was 
usually  another  door,  opening  upon  thegardeu  or  orchard.  One 
side  of  the  corridor  was  formed  by  a  wooden  screen,  which 
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separated  it  from  the  grout  hall  of  the  mansion,  and  two  doors 
usually  opened  through  the  screen  into  the  hall.  The  other 
wall  of  tho  corridor  was  of  stone  or  brick,  and  formed  the  scp- 
aration  between  the  servants'  parts  of  the  house  and  tha  mas- 
ter's |x»rtion  ;  and  doors  were  arrauged  in  this,  as  well  as  a 
"  hatch  "  into  the  "  buttery  "  and  pantry,  through  which  dishes 
were  handed  to  the  butler  and  his  assistants.  The  ceiling  of 
the  corridor  was  formed  by  the  floor  of  the  minstrels'  gallery, 
which  opened  into  the  great  hall.  This,  we  need  not  say,  was 
the  principal  apartment  of  the  house,  occupying  its  whole  width, 
from  wall  to  wall,  and  extending  to  the  roof,  the  carved-oak 
trusses  of  which  were  often  loft  visible.  Great  mulliooed  win- 
dows, with  colored  coats-of-arms  set  in  the  expanse  of  leaded 
quarries,  occupied  nearly  the  whole  of  both  sides  of  the  room, 
and  there  was  commonly  a  deep  bay-window  at  on«  cud,  form- 
ing the  termination  of  the  raised  dais,  or  platform,  five  or  six 
feel  above  the  general  floor  level,  which  occupied  the  |H»rtion 
of  the  ball  farthest  from  the  screen,  and  served  to  give  dignity 
to  the  appearauce  of  the  groups  of  those  particularly  honored 
guests,  who  were  invited  to  occupy  it.  A  large  fireplace  was 
always  built  on  at  least  one  side  of  the  hall,  and  toward  the  dais 
end  were  the  doors  which  led  to  the  other  family  apartments. 
These,  in  large  houses,  generally  included  summer  aud  winter 
parlor,  a  "  withdrawing-rootn,"  and  ofteu  a  dining-room,  sep- 
arate from  the  hall,  and  a  smoking-room,  where  the  gentlemen 
of  the  day  practised  the  new  trick  which  Sir  Walter  Raleigh 
had  just  brought  from  the  Aiuericau  wigwams.  In  some  cases 
a  chapel  and  chaplain's  study  wore  added  to  the  rest,  aud  uiit- 
lioncd  bays  admitted  a  flood  of  light  everywhere.  Staircases 
were  as  liberally  provided  as  in  the  modern  English  mansions, 
which  is  saying  a  good  deal,  aud  were  of  all  varieties,  from  the 
corkscrews  in  the  turrets  to  the  broad,  easy  stairs,  with  richly- 
carved  balustrades,  which  still  delight  us  in  Nash's  pictures. 
They  possessed,  however,  one  advantage  over  the  modern  stair- 
ways, io  being  always  placed  next  an  exterior  wall,  so  as  to  be 
lighted  by  large  windows.  The  upper  stories  were  occupied 
by  bodrooms,  as  interesting  in  their  way  as  the  apartments  Iks 
neath  thorn,  and  always  lighted  in  the  picturesque  manner  char- 
acteristic of  the  style.  The  hall  of  course  cut  of!  the  bedrooms 
over  the  kitchen  aud  offices  entirely  from  the  family  rooms  on 
the  upper  floors  ;  but  there  was  space  enough  for  valets  and 
maids  to  sleep  within  call  of  their  masters  and  mistresses  on  the 
family  side  of  the  bouse,  w  hile  the  rooms  on  the  other  wing 
accommodated  the  out-door  servants  and  kitcheu  people,  who 
wore  not  obliged  to  wait  upon  any  one  at  night. 

E'NGIXEEHFXG  gives  some  details  of  the  Flood-Rock  ox- 
plosion,  which  apply  more  particularly  to  the  operations 
that  architects  and  builders  have  to  deal  with  than  any  we 
have  seeu.  Every  one  knows  that  the  explosive  principally 
used  for  blowing  up  the  ledge  was  "rackarock,"  which  cer- 
taiuly  proved  itself  a  valuable  substance ;  but  every  onu  may 
not  know  that  this  '•  rackarock,"  instead  of  beiog  a  preparation 
of  nitroglycerine,  like  dynamite  and  giant  powder,  is  simply  a 
mixture  of  chlorate  of  potash  and  nitrobenzole.  Nitrobeuzole 
is  a  cheap,  harmless,  aromatic  fluid,  easily  prepared  from  naph- 
tha by  treatmcut  with  uitricacid,  and  the  mixture  with  crystals 
of  chlorate  of  potash  was,  in  the  Flood- Kock  operations,  made 
on  the  spot,  for  greater  safety.  The  chlorate  of  potash,  in 
small  crystal*,  was  first  sifted  aud  then  mixed  with  the  liquid 
ingredient  in  a  lead-lined  vat.  The  mixture,  which  resembled 
moi-t  browu  sugar,  was  then  put  into  copjier  cartridges,  two 
feet  long  and  two  and  oue-half  inches  in  diameter,  and  tamped 
with  a  wooden  mallet.  As  the  cartridges  were  to  Ik;  sub- 
merged, it  was  necessary  to  close  them  hermetically,  and  this 
was  done  by  soldering  on  a  cop|«"r  cap.  It  may  be  imagined 
that  the  soldering  of  cartridges  containing  six  pounds  each  of 
such  a  terrific  explosive  would  ho  nervous  work  ;  but  the  dan- 
ger was  reduced  to  almost  nothing  by  providing  a  very  fu«Gble 
solder,  which  could  be  melted  by  a  jet  of  steatn.  Although  the 
risk  from  the  application  of  ordinary  solder  aud  soldering  tools 
would  have  been  considerable,  the  steam  jet  was  not  quite  hot 
enough  to  determine  an  explosion,  and  the  forty  thousand  car- 
tridges were  charged  without  a  single  accident.  The  contract 
for  the  rackarock  specified  that  it  should  have  ninety  |>er  cent 
of  the  strength  of  No.  1  dynamite,  which  is  the  most  powerful 
variety,  anil  consist!  of  three  parts  nitroglycerine  to  one  of  in  - 
fnsorial  earth:  hut  tests  showed  that,  as  made  on  the  ground, 
it  was  more  than  one-fifth  stronger  than  the  contract  required. 
After  placing  the  rackarock  cartridges  in  position,  six  hundred 
firing  cartridges  of  dynamite  were  placed  iu  such  a  position 


that  each  should  have  a  group  of  the  smaller  ones  about  it,  to 
be  exploded  by  sympathy.  It  is  usually  assumed  that  car- 
tridges of  this  kind  will  be  fired  with  certainty  by  the  concus- 
sion of  a  detonation  taking  place  anywhere  within  twenty-live 
feet ;  but  (ieneral  Newton  was  unwilling  to  take  any  chances 
in  his  work,  and  noue  of  the  rackarock  was  placed  more  than 
twelve  aud  one-half  feet  distant  from  the  dynamite  cartridge, 
intended  to  explode  it.  Ttie  latter  contained  ten  pounds  each 
of  dynamite,  with  detonat  >rs  of  fulminating  mercury,  and  elec- 
tric fuses,  and  the  tiring  was  doue  by  means  of  a  powerful  bat- 
tery, the  circuit  being  closed  by  a  current  from  a  smaller  bat- 
tery ou  shore.  The  closing  of  the  circuit  of  the  larger  battery- 
was  done  in  a  simple  but  effectual  wav.  On  a  little  stand  in  a 
cup  of  mercury,  connected  with  oue  pole  of  the  battery,  was 
placed  a  glass  tumbler,  on  the  lot  torn  of  which  lay  the  end  of 
a  wire  connected  with  the  other  pole.  In  the  same  tumbl«;r, 
standing  on  the  bottom,  was  an  iron  rod,  and  on  top  of  the  rod 
was  an  ordinary  fulminate  exploder,  in  which  were  buried  the 
two  wires  from  the  auxiliary  battery.  The  tiny  spark  from  the 
shore  battery  ignited  the  exploder,  which  blew  the  iron  rod  bo 
violeutly  downward  as  to  knock  out  tho  bottom  of  the  tumbler  ; 
the  mercury  iheu  rose  iulo  thu  tumbler,  completing  the  main 
circuit  aud  firing  the  mine. 

TA  SEMAINE  DES  VOXSTIi  UVTEUUS  revives  tho 
memory  of  an  observation  made  by  Viollct-le-Duc,  that 
lead  plates  for  rooting  and  other  purposes  are  ofteu  pierced  l>y 
insects.  Viollet  le-I)uc,  if  we  recollect  rightly,  licensed  the 
wasps  of  being  the  authors  of  the  little  holes  which  he  found 
gnawed  iu  lead  roofs,  but  later  observers  have  discovered 
that  both  worms  and  flies  often  drill  through  heavy  plates. 
Some  twenty-five  years  ago  it  was  found  that  the  lead  bullets 
of  cartridges,  which  had  been  stored  iu  wooden  boxes,  were 
badly  gnawed,  and  a  number  of  gall  or  saw  Hies  were  found 
iu  the  act  of  working  upon  them.  Why  these  little  creatures 
should  amuse  themselves  iu  digging  out  the  tough  metal  with 
their  jaws  it  is  hard  to  say.  Both  males  and  females  were 
found  at  work,  aud  the  only  suggestion  which  /.«  Stmaine  tfes 
Construrteurs  can  make  is  that  they  were,  perhaps,  sharpening; 
their  teeth.  The  first  notice  of  perforations  made  by  worms 
seems  to  have  been  made  by  M.  Januiard,  formerly  official 
architect  in  charge  of  churches  and  public  buildings,  who  ob- 
served that  the  lead-covering  of  the  steps  on  the  roof  of  an 
old  house  in  Paris  were  bored  through  in  several  places.  Only 
oue  of  the  steps  was  attacked,  aud,  ou  looking  closely,  ho  fori  nil 
that  every  hole  in  the  lead  corresponded  to  a  worm-hole  in  the 
oak  planking  on  which  it  was  laid. 

WE  do  not  often  stray  so  far  out  of  our  way  as  to  include 
any  items  of  natural  history  iu  these  columns,  but  the 
Scientijir,  American  tells  a  story  about  a  certain  Califor- 
nia bird  which  is  so  astonishing  that  we  cannot  refrain  from 
quoting  it.  According  to  this  the  California  road-runner,  or 
chaparral  cock,  or  paisauo.  is  a  little  greenish  bird,  inhabiting 
the  hot  and  sandy  regions  of  Southern  California,  Mexico,  Ar- 
izona and  Texas,  which  leads  a  life  that  would  be  quiet  and  un- 
interesting except  for  the  invincible  hatred  which  it  cherishes 
for  rattlesnakes.  It  need  not  be  said  that  rattlesnakes  abound 
throughout  this  region,  and  the  road-runner  has  an  opportunity 
occasionally  of  finding  one  asleep  in  the  sun.  Whenever  this 
happens,  it  starts  immediately  lor  a  prickly-pear  bush,  which 
it  is  sure,  in  that  hot  country,  of  finding  not  far  off,  and  pulls 
off  with  its  bill  a  leaf,  which  it  brings  and  lays  near  the  sleep- 
ing snake.  A  second  leaf  is  then  brought  and  laid  near  the 
other,  ami  then  a  third,  until  the  industrious  bird  has  made  a  " 
ring  of  the  leaves  around  the  snake.  When  all  is  ready,  it 
wakes  the  snake  by  a  sharp  nip  with  its  bill,  and  then  retires 
to  watch  the  result.  The  leaves  of  the  prickly-pear  are  covered 
with  long  thorns,  as  sharp  as  needles,  and  the  snake,  starting 
from  his  sleep,  soon  conies  in  contact  with  some  of  them.  Not 
being  a  creature  of  very  brilliant  intellect,  he  first  coils  for  an 
attack  upon  his  assailants,  and  then,  finding  that  this  only 
brings  him  iu  contact  with  more  thorns,  tries  to  crawl  over  the 
circle  and  get  away.  This  attempt  buries  scores  of  thorns  iu 
his  body,  and  he  loses  his  temper,  and  begins  to  lash  with  his 
tail,  and  bite  at  random  among  the  leaves.  It  may  be  imagined 
that  this  docs  not  help  him  much,  and  he  finally  becomes  w  ild 
with  vicious  fury,  and  turns  upon  himself,  burying  his  fangs  iu 
his  own  body,  and  soon  dyiug  of  the  poison.  The  little  bird 
meanwhile  stands  near,  contemplating  the  spectacle  and  occa- 
sionally flirting  its  tail  in  token  of  enjoyment;  and  unless  dis- 
turbed it  does  not  leave  the  scene  until  its  enemy  is  dead. 
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MURAL  PAINTING.1—  III. 

KNCAC8T1C  AND  TEMPERA  OF  THE  ANCIENTS. 


8i 


the  various  kinds 
mural  painting, 
several  take  their 
name  from  the  vehicle 
with  which  the  colon 
are  mixed,  as  tempera  or 
distemper,  oil,  and  water- 
glass.  Fret  co  —  real 
fresco,  not  the  iham 
palmed  off  as  fresco  — 
is  so  called  because  the 
colors  are  laid  on  fresh 
plaster.  Encaustic  im- 
plies the  application  of 
(teat,  either  subsequent 
to  the  laying  on  of  the 
colors  or  during  the  op- 
e  rat  ion.  There  are 
other  kinds  of  mural 
painting,  but  they  can 
all  be  classified  under  these  five  historical  heads,  unless  mosaic  and 
stained  glass  be  reckoned  phases  of  mural  painting.  Though  several 
of  these  methods  have  been  employed  by  different  peoples,  and  at 
times  mutually  remote,  others  are  invariably  associated  with  definite 
epochs  and  nations.  In- 
stances of  the  arch,  by  way 
of  illustration,  are  frequent 
enough  before  the  davs 
of  Rome,  yet  it  is  justly 
deemed  a  Roman  method  of 
coast  ruction,  inasmuch  as 
the  Romans  were  the  first 
thoroughly  to  develop  its 
constructive  possibilities. 
Thus  encaustic  ts  peculiarly 
a  Grecian  method  of  pic- 
torial expression.  Fresco, 
though  practised  alike  by 
ancients  and  modems,  is 
par  excellence  the  medium 
of  the  Italian  Renaissance 
decorators.  Water-glass  is 
a  modem  German  method. 

Though  several  mummy- 
masks  have  been  found  that 
prove  the  knowledge  of  en- 
caustic painting  oy  the 
Egyptians,  yet  this  process 
was  not  developed  by  them 
till  after  the  Macedonian 
conquest.  Distemper  was 
Use  national  method.  The 
menstruum  employed  was 
probably  some  flexible  gum, 
such  as  tragacanth,  mixed 
with  water.  Perhaps  honey 
was  at  times  the  vehicle, 
a*  it  is  now  for  water- 
colors.  It  should  be  noted 
that  their  paintings  have 
rarely  cracked.  The  colors 
were  applied  with  brushes ; 
the  nailer  made  from  reeds 
soaked  in  water  till  their 
fibres  were  separated  ;  the 
larger  from  branches  of 
the  $alvadora  pcrsica.  The 
Egyptians  tapestried  their 
building"  with  color,  exter- 
nally and  internally,  without  regard  to  architectural  lines,  but  rather 
to  "immortalize  the  ideas  that  floated  through  "  their  "  brains."  The 
light  in  Egypt  is  intense,  and  there  was  need  to  emphasize  the  struc- 
tures with  color.  The  vibration  of  strong  colur  under  strong  light  is 
so  great  that  its  strength  is  broken,  and  pure  tones  are  tolerable, 
where,  in  grayer  climes,  they  would  I*  insupportable.  The  pigments 
were  brushed  on  a  coat  of  white  stucco,  which  enhances  their  bril- 
liancy. On  both  outside  and  inside  walls  the  decorations  were  first 
engraved  or  sculptured,  before  receiving  this  priming  coat  —  which 
obliterated  the  joints  of  tho  masonry  —  probably  to  give  durability. 
In  the  torn  be,  however,  where  there  was  no  wear  and  tear  (how  little 
did  they  foresee,  poor  souls),  the  painter  worked  without  the  concur- 
rence of  the  sculptor.  Yet  the  paintings  on  the  sculptured  grounds 
must  have  been  very  perishable.  A  sharp  abrasion  would  detach  the 
rtocco,  or  a  severe  earthquake  shock  open  the  joints  of  masonry. 
Xo*  being  works  of  art,  however,  in  one  sense  of  the  word,  they 
could  be  easily  repainted.    Figures  played  a  more  prominent  part  in 

1  ConUnned  from  page  40,  No.  82$. 


Egyptian  mural  decoration  than  in  that  of  subsequent  epochs.  But 
they  were  decorative  or  hieroglyphic  forms,  rather  than  figures,  as  the 
Greeks  understood  them.  Figures  were  used  by  the  latter  less  abun- 
dantly, less  monotonously,  with  more  discretion  and  telling  concen- 
tration, not  to  speak  of  artistic  merit.  The  use  of  figures  on  ceil- 
ings was  avoided  by  the  Egyptian  painters,  their  treatment  of  the 
human  form  not  favoring  Its  adoption.  (In  later  days  the  prob- 
lem was  —  and  still  is  —  terrible  to  solve.)  "  The  ceilings  of  the 
temples  at  Thebes  had  generally  a  blue  ground,  upon  which  vul- 
tures, with  their  great  wings  outspread,  floated  among  golden  stars." 
All  this  and  very  much  more  may  be  found  in  the  "  History  of 
Ancient  Egyptian  Art,"  by  Perro't  and  Chipiez,  a  very  readable 
book,  unencumbered  by  an  excess  of  archaeological  baggage,  80  dis- 
couraging to  the  busy  practitioner. 

The  Greeks  painted  in  fresco,  tempera  and  encaustic.  With 
them  the  encaustic  process  reached  its  highest  development.  They 
used  it  not  only  in  flat  tints  to  cover  plain  surface  or  sculptured 
ornament,  but  also  to  model  the  delicate  undulations  of  the  human 
form.  Great  ingenuity  and  learning  have  been  displayed  in  the 
many  attempts  to  solve  the  encaustic  riddle.  Unfortunately,  the 
texts  on  which  scholars  rely  to  elucidate  the  process  were  not  always 
written  by  professional  men.  Unfortunately,  too,  the  scholars  have, 
in  many  instances,  been  unfamiliar  with  the  technics  of  painting,  and 
have,  moreover,  encumbered  their  theories  with  a  prodigious  num- 
ber of  citations  more  flattering  to  their  erudition  than  edifying  to 
the  inquirer.  The  most  intelligible  and  rational  account  that  I  have 
yet  seen  is  a  monograph,  published  last  year  in  Paris,  entitled 
"  L' Encaustiqut  et  Us  Autrts  Procides  de  PettUure  chez  les  Anciens, 

Il'ntoire,  et  Technique,  par 


The  Mu»«  ol  Cortena. 


henry  Crot,  Slatuaire  et 
Peintre;  Charles  Henry,  Bib- 
lioilticaire  a  la  Sorbminc." 
After  a  critical  examination 
of  existing  texts  and  monu- 
ments, they  thus  restore  the 
encaustic  process :  (Be  it 
understood  that  encaustic 
means  a  hunting  in,  and  that 
no  system  of  wax -painting 
can  properly  be  called  en- 
caustic, unless  there  is  an 
application  of  heat.)3 

"  When  the  eotored  sticks 
of  wax  and  resin  have  been 
melted  over  the  fire,  either 
in  separate  cups,  or,  better 
still,  on  a  metallic  palette 
with  depressions  for  the  col- 
ors, the  tones  are  laid  on  the 
panel  with  a  brush.  Up  to 
this  point  the  work  is  rough 
and  disunited.  Now  the 
tones  are  blended  with  the 
cestrum  —  at  times  ml -hot. 
From  the  cooled  palette,  or 
from  another  set  for  the  pur- 
pose, with  (cold)  wax  colors, 
the  intermediate  tones  can 
be  taken  with  the  cestrum, 
still  hot,  to  give  the  grada- 
tions to  the  modelling." 

From  this  primary  process 
they  derive  three  second- 
ary:— 

(1)  "Hot  -  painting  with 
colored  sticks  of  wax  and 
resin,  softened  by  the  addit- 
ion of  an  oil,  conveyed  to  the 
panel  from  a  hot  palette  with 
the  brush,  then  melted  and 
modelled  with  the  cestrum. 
The  addition  of  oil,  while  fa- 
cilitating the  work,  enables  it 
to  be  finished  more  highly.  We  shall  not  be  far  out,  if  we  see  in  this 
method  the  technic  of  the  painting  of  Cortona. 

(2)  "Cold-painting  with  colored  sticks  of  wax  and  resin,  softened 
by  the  addition  of  an  oil,  applied  directly  to  the  panel  like  crayous 
of  paste,  then  worked  with  the  cestrum,  just  as  modelling-wax  is 
worked  with  the  tool. 

(3)  "  Cold-painting  with  colored  sticks  of  wax  and  rosin,  dissolved 
in  an  essential  and  volatile  oil,  and  applied  with  the  brush." 

The  cestrum  (generic  name  cauteria)  is  a  metallic  instrument 
for  modelling  the  wax,  of-  which  many  examples  are  to  be  found  in 
museums.  The  shapes  are  various,  both  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
process  and  the  personality  of  the  artist  —  as  to-day  some  painters 
prefer  round  brushes  to  flat,  and  vice  versa.  They  were  heated,  in 
order  to  blend  the  vigorous  but  rough  strokes  of  the  brush,  and  with- 
out which  the  soft  transitions  from  tone  to  tone  could  not  be  effected. 


'The  ancient*  sometimes  iinod  the  term  encaustic  synonymously  with  paint 
ina,  M  mint  modern*  apply  the  tarm/itJcw  to  all  mural  painting.  Forclearoejw  » 
sake  it  would  be  hotter  to  restrict  both  words  to  their  original  and  legitimate 
signification. 
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Reference  is  made  above  to  the  famous "  Muse  of  Cortona."  Some 
doubts  have  been  cast  on  its  antiquity ;  our  author?,  however,  believe 
in  it.  It  was  found  by  a  peasant  in  the  environs  of  Cortona,  along 
with  several  statuettes,  in  1 7S2.  It  is  two-thirds  the  size  of  life,  and  is 
painted  on  slate.  "  The  family  venerated  it  for  a  long  while  as  an 
image  of  tbe  Virgin;  but  the  good  people,  having  discovered  their 
mistake,  used  it  to  close  a  little  window  near  an  oven,  and  even  cut 
off  the  two  upper  corners.  It  remained  in  that  state  till  the  year 
17S5,  when  the  Cavaliere  Tommaso  Tommasi,  proprietor  of  the 
estate,  purchased  and  saved  it  from  such  barbarous  treatment. 
Thirty  years  ago,  Signora  Louisa  Bartolotti  Tommasi  presented  it  to 
the  Etruscan  Academy  of  Cortona."  The  coloring  is  perfect ;  the 
drawing  deliciously  pure.  The  process  is  evidently  encaustic  — 
encaustic  pushed  to  the  last  stage  of  perfection.  .  .  .  The  modelling 
is  very  diversely  treated.  There  arc  long  marks,  like  crayon  lines,  on 
the  drapery,  the  breast,  the  arms,  the  nose,  brow,  and  ear  ;  the  neck 
and  throat  look  aa  if  they  were  ironed  —  not  the  sign  of  a  harsh 
mark,  but  that  of  an  instrument,  long  or  flat,  according  to  the 
exigencies  of  the  case.  Is  not  this  a  sufficiently  clear  indication  of 
the  oestrum?"' 

Whatever  doubts  may  be  cast  on  the  authenticity  of  the  cele- 
brated muse,  there  are  three  encaustic  portraits  from '  Kgypt  in  the 
British  Museum,  and  three  more  in  the  Louvre,  that  arc  incontest- 
able- ancient.  The  latter  represent  members  of  the  family  of  Polling 
Soter,  archon  of  Thebes  in  Hadrian's  reign  (A.  D.  11 7-1. '18.)  On 
one  of  these  in  particular  —  the  head  of  a  young  girl,  strangely  fas- 
cinating—  the  technic  of  the  oestrum  is  clearly  visible.  "  Sometimes 
long  marks,  as  though  the  color  came  from  an  inexhaustible  brush ; 
sometimes  hollow  hatchings,  softly  breaking  over-defined  touches, 
model  the  forms." 


Modern  Encaustic  Tooli. 

MM.  Cros  &  Henry  devote  a  chapter  to  their  "  personal  practice 
of  encaustic."  As  practice  is  mure  convincing  and  intelligible  than 
theory.  I  shall  give  a  resume  of  their  experiments. 

1.  The  Healer.  —  Its  functions  are  to  prepare  the  colored  sticks  of 
wax ;  to  keep  the  palette  hot  for  brush-work  ;  and  to  heat  the  ces- 
tra.  The  heater  should  be  of  metal  or  earthen-ware,  and  rather 
small.  Otherwise  tbe  painter  would  be  incommoded  bv  the  burning 
charcoal.  To  avoid  the  blueish  fumes  of  oxide  of  carbon,  prefer- 
ence  should  be  L'ivon  to  embers  (|*erhaps  kerosene  could  be 
utilized).  Its  orifice  should  be  a  little  more  than  a  hand's  length  in 
diameter,  anil  the  palette  should  rest  horizontally  on  its  edges. 

2.  The  Hot  Palette  —  Should  Im>  a  disk  of  tinned  metal  —  iron  or 
copper  —  on  which  there  should  be  circular  depressions  for  the 
colors,  the  centre  of  the  palette  being  left  free  for  lln-ir  mixture. 
It  should  have  a  handle  eovcred  with  wood  to  protect  the  painter's 
hand  from  heat. 

3.  The  Wax  anil  Colon. —  Apothecary's  white  wax  is  the  best. 
It  can  be  used  alone  for  preparing  the  colors,  but  it  Is  an  advantage 
to  add  to  it  one-half  its  weight  of  purified  fine  resin,  called 
colophony  —  the  least  colored  to  be  preferred.  This  addition 
notably  economizes  the  wax,  and  far  from  injuring  the  colors  imparts 
to  them  grater  brilliancy  and  tenacity.     Certain  colurs  require 

■Cms  &  Henry,  following  baml,  <lo  not  accept  Hi©  genuineness  uf  the 
Cleopatra  saM  lo  Lave  been  fouiel  nl  Hadrian's  villa.  They  base  their  cl.nil.ls 
e*|>eclalli  on  tbe  loo  evident  contradfetlnns  between  it  and  tlio  recognized  jMir- 
Irails  of  rieonatra,  not  to  mention  "all  the  imiiossltilliiies."  If  DM  may  J  u  <  1  ge 
from  the  steel  engraving  of  It,  by  Mr.  .lotan  SartAin  which  is,  no  ilouM.  * 
faithful  translation  —  its  antiquity  may  well  tie  questioned.  There  la  not  n 
|»arllcle  of  antique  feeling  in  It,  the  Jewelry  ami  forms  of  the  ornament*,  its 
well  aa  the  treatment  of  tile  d — 
c-.i-'-nry,  it  has  considerable 


■  ■     i  a,    s-isv    j"»o  »  t  Mini    i  ' 'i  m  -    hi    viiri    hi  iiitiiivinr,  ise 

drapery,  heiug  notably  uiicliuude  In  tasle.  mi  the 
affinity  with  the  fecliug  of  the  lute  IGeuaiaeauce 


more  wax  than  others;  the  quantity  being  determined  by  experi- 
ment, 'ibis  is  the  way:  place  a  tinned  (or  better  enamelled)  pot  on 
a  moderate  fire;  then  put  the  color  into  it  ground  very  fine.  The 
color  should  now  be  stirred  with  half  a  cake  of  white  wax.  From 
time  to  time  throw  into  this  coutjiound,  liquified  by  the  heat,  as  much 
resin  as  there  is  wax  —  or  a  trifle  more  if  necessary.  When  the 
color  is  thoroughly  mixed  ami  has  sufficient  covering-power,  it  should 
he  moulded  into  sticks,  and  subsequently  placed  in  a  color-box. 
The  palette  may  be  as  extended  in  range  of  tone  as  desired. 

4.  The  fWuthet. —  In  order  to  paint,  the  colors  should  be  melted 
in  the  depressions  of  the  palette,  and  then  rapidly  applied  with  the 
brush.  All  sorts  of  brushes  arc  allowable,  from  the  broadest  bristle 
to  the  most  delicate  red-sable.  Care  must  be  taken  not  to  turn  back 
the  hairs  of  the  brush  in  too  hot  colors,  or  to  give  them  an  ugly 

rist  bv  pressing  them  too  long  against  the  over-heated  palette. 

5.  The  Centra.  —  The  brush-work,  if  well  touched,  gives  a  vig- 
aspect  to  the  sketch,  which  cannot  be  pushed  further  without 

the  intervention  of  the  eestra.  These  are  necessary  to  unite  the 
tones.  Aa  has  already  been  observed,  tbey  are  of  various  shapes 
suited  to  their  special  offices.  They  should  be  long  enough  to  pro- 
tect the  artist's  hand  front  the  heat.  An  angle,  at  some  part  of 
their  length  enables  the  painter  to  see  his  work  more  easily. 

6.  The  Cold  Palette  —  Should  lie  an  oval  or  rectangular  piece  of 
thin  wood,  small  enough  to  be  held  in  the  left  hand.  The  colors  are  to 
be  poured  on  it  and  allowed  to  cool,  and  then  to  lie  conveyed  to  the 
panel  with  the  heated  eestra.  Kncaustic  is  applicable  to  all  sorts 
of  surfaces  —  wood,  linen  primed  with  glue,  stone,  plaster,  slate,  and 
even  paper.  Freedom  from  humidity  being  assured,  a  priming  of 
white  wax  is  laid  on  with  the  brush,  aud  afterwards  burnt  in  with  a 
brazier  or  hot  iron,  till  the  pores  of  the  ground  are  well  filled.  Even 
this  priming  may  be  dispensed  with,  provided  the  subsequent  | taint- 
ing lie  heavy  enough  thoroughly  to  cover  the  ground,  so  that  it  may 
be  worked  with  the  hot  oestrum. 

To  recapitulate,  we  have  a  primary  encaustic  process  —  colors 
mixed  with  wax  and  resin,  applied  hot  with  a  brush,  and  afterwards 
worked  with  a  hot  oestrum  —  and  three  derivative  processes. 

1.  Similar  to  the  primary  process,  but  with  the  addition  of  an  oil 
to  facilitate  the  work.    2.' Cold  applications  of  the  preceding  mix- 
nel  like  crayons  of  pastel,  and  modelled  with 


ture  conveyed  to  the  panel  like  crayons  of  pastel, 
cold  eestra.  3.  Cold  brush-painting  with  colors  of 
dissolved  in  an  essential  and  volatile  oil  finch  as  spirit 
These  last  two  processes  arc  not,  strictly  speaking,  encaustic.  MJ 
Cros  &  Henry  do  not  mention  the  final  cauterization  of  the  cold  process. 
This  would  probably  be  optional,  though  it  was  undoubtedly  applied 
at  times,  if  we  are  to  place  any  credence  in  the  ancient  texts  -  the 
famous  "orris  pinr/ere  ac  picturam  innrere  "  among  others.  Not  im- 
probably, the  picture  was  sometimes  polished  with  fine  linen  —  wax 
readily  taking  a  polish. 

Encaustic  of  Ship*.  —  The  colors  were  mixed  with  wax  and  pilch 
—  the  latter  to  increase  the  resisting  power  of  the  former — applied 
with  the  brush,  and  then  passed  over  with  large  healed  irons. 

Enratistir  of  Walts.  —  These  are  first  painted  in  distemper  or 
fresco,  and  afterwards  fixed  with  a  cauterization  of  wax,  as  both 
Pliny  and  Vitruvius  explicitly  say.  When  the  wall  is  thoroughly  dry 
it  must  be  covered  with  a  coat  uf  melted  Punic  wax  mixed  with 
oil,  then  sweated  with  a  brazier,  and  finally  rubbed  with  a  candle 
and  fine  linen  which  gives  a  lustre  to  the  surface.  We  know  that 
(he  exteriors  of  the  Greek  buildings  were  highly  colored,  even  when 
of  marble.  The  statues  were  not  only  cauterized  for  their  preserva- 
tion, but  sometime*  colored  and  cauterized  for  their  embellishment. 
Vitruvius  tells  us  that  the  triglyphs  of  temples  were  colored  blue. 
The  fragment  of  a  Greek  inscription,  found  iu  183fi.  refers  to  the 
workman  who  burnt  the  eymatiuin  of  the  temple  of  Minerva  Polias. 
It  is  more  than  probable  that  these  flat  lints  on  marble,  exposed  to 
atmospheric  corrosion,  were  cauterized,  just  as  the  statues  were. 
Docs  anyone  ever  take  the  trouble  now-a-day*  to  cauterize  a  statue? 


A  PainVeu  »t  Work. 

Qml  care  was  bestowed  on  die  plastering.  Vitruvius  describes 
tbo  process  al  length  in  his  well-known  Seventh  Book.     As  the 
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▼cry  life  of  mural  painting  depend*  on  the  preparation  of  tin 
wall,  it  may  be  well  to  quote  one  or  two  garbled  passage*  from 
Gwilt's  translation.  Wattling  with  reeds  seems  to  have  been  an 
effective  precaution  against  cracks.  "  When  arched  ceilings  are 
introduced  they  must  be  executed  as  follows  :  Parallel  ribs  are 
set  up,  not  more  than  two  feet  apart.  These  ribs  are  fixed  to  the 
ties  of  the  flooring  or  roof  with  iron  nails.  The  ribs  having  been 
fixed,  Greek  reeds,  previously  bruised,  are  tied  to  them  with  cords 
made  of  the  Spanish  broom.  On  the  upper  side  of  the  arch  a  com- 
position of  lime  and  sand  is  to  be  laid,  so  that  if  any  water  fall  from 
the  floor  above,  or  from  the  roof,  it  may  not  penetrate."  [Well - 
thought  of  safe-guard.]  "  The  arches  being  prepared  and  inter- 
woven with  the  reeds,  a  coat  is  to  be  laid  on  the  underside.  The 
sand  is  afterwards  introduced  on  it,  and  it  is  then  polished  with 
chalk  or  marble.  ...  If  stucco  be  used  on  limber  partitions, 
which  are  necessarily  constructed  with  spaces  between  the  upright 
and  cross  pieces,  and  thence,  when  smeared  with  clay,  liable  to 
swell  with  the  damp,  and  when  dry  to  shrink  and  cause  cracks, 
the  following  expedient  should  be  used.  After  the  partition  has 
been  covered  wild  the  clay,  reeds,  by  the  side  of  each  other  are 
to  be  nailed  thereon  with  bossed  nails ;  and  clay  having  been  laid 
over  these,  and  another  layer  of  reeds  nailed  on  the  former,  but 
crossed  in  their  direction,  so   


that  one  set  is  nailed  upright 
and  the  other  horizontal! v ; 
then,  as  above  described,  tlic 
sand  and  marble  coats  ami  fin- 
ishing are  to  be  followed  up. 
The  double  row  of  reeds  thus 
crossed  on  walls  prevents  all 
cracks  and  fissures."  As  to 
the  plastering  "  three  sand 
coats  —  besides  the  rough  - 
cast  —  are  recommended, "  and 
the  same  number  of  marble- 
dust  coats,"  the  walls  will  then 
be  solid  and  not  liable  to  Crack. 
This,  of  course,  is  tlie  ideal 
wall.  "  When  only  one  coat 
of  sand  and  one  of  marble- 
dust  are  used,  it  is  easily 
broken."  But  mortals  were  hu- 
man in  those  days,  too,  for 
Pompeii  testifies  to  instances 
of  only  two  coats.  The  Greek 
plaster  was  so  bard  that  slabs 
of  it  were  cut  from  the  ancient 
walls  and  used  for  tables.  The 
ancients  painted  in  fresco  and 
distemper  as  well  as  in  encaus- 
tic. Their  frescoes  will  be  dis- 
cussed later.  There  is  little  to 
be  aaid  about  tbeir  distemper 
work  —  which  was  similar  to 
any  tempera  painting.  The 
colors  were  tempered  with  a 
gum,  or  slue,  or  honey,  egg, 
juice  of  the  fig-tree,  milk,  or 
other  glutinous  substance,  sol- 
uble in  water,  that  serves  to 
bind  them. 

I  shall  close  this  paper  with 
an  illustration  from  Pompeii, 
representing  a  paintress  copy- 
ing a  Hermes  of  Bacchus.  In 
her  left  hand  she  holds  an 
oval  palette,  in  the  right  tbe 
cestrum  or  brush  (the  painting 
is  somewhat  vague),  which  she 
dipt  into  the  box,  the  colors 
on  the  palette  being  exhausted. 
If  tbe  cylinder  contains  fire, 
then  we  have  a  representation 
of  the  encaustic  process  ;  if  its  purpose  is  merely  to  raise  the  box,  we 
have  an  illustration  of  the  cold  process.1 

Frederic  Crownixshiki.d. 

[To  be  continued.) 


THE  ARCHITECTURAL  DRAWINGS  AT  THE  EXHI- 
BITION OF  THE  SALMAGUNDI  CLUB.  — I. 

T  TOST  of  the  younger  architects  of  the 
|Xi  t'"un,r.v-  anJ  n>*ny  <'f  the  older  ones, 
J  have  probably  been  looking  forward 
with  interest  to  the  exhibition  of  the  sort 
of  drawings  that  they  appreciate  best, 
which  has  been  undertaken  this  year  in 
New  York  in  connection  with  the  annual 
exhibition  of  the  Salmagundi  Club  and 
the  American  Black-ana- White  Society. 
Thanks  to  the  energy  of  the  managers, 
who  have  been  well  seconded  by  their  cor- 
respondents in  the  large  cities,  a  much  larger  and  more  representative 
collection  of  such  works  has  been  got  together  than  was  ever  shown 
in  this  country  liefore,  while  the  drawings  sliown  surpass  those  gath- 
ered together  in  such  previous  exhibitions  as  we  have  happened  to 
see,  as  much  in  quality  as  they  do  in  number.  How  rigorous  mav 
have  been  the  judgment  of  the  managers  upon  the  drawings  offered 
wc  cannot  say,  but  they  have,  as  a  result,  filled  to  overflowing  the 

space  allotted  them  with  sketcli- 


Rendet-veui  dt  Chm«  ol  France  I,  it  Morel,  Trance. 
[From  the  Urmilcur  del  ArchUtela.) 


CoMPLB-nos  of  a  Frkxch  wxdbrorocxd  Telegraph  Limp.. — The 
underground  telegraph  line  connecting  Paris  and  Marseilles  is  now 
completed.  Instruments  are  being  put  into  offices  at  the  cities  named 
and  in  Lyons,  and  the  line  is  to  he  at  once  thrown  open  to  the  public. 
This  line  renders  the  company  independent  of  the  weather,  and,  it  is 
believed,  will  demonstrate  the  feasibility  of  underground  lines.  So 
confident  are  the  projectors  (hat  a  movement  is  now  on  foot  to  extend 
the  line  to  Toulon  and  Nice.  The  overhead  lines  are  to  be  retained 
and  used  as  auxiliary.  —  Exchange. 

>  We  regret  that  it  bes  not  been  possible  to  reproduce  tbe  photograph  of  the 
Muse  of  (.'nrtona  In  such  a  way  as  to  Illustrate  the  only  feature  which  Mr. 
Crownlindileld  particularly  desired  to  have  made  clear,  that  Is  tbe  evidence  of 
tbe  manipulation  of  the  centra  on  tbe  was -coaled  surface.  Nevertheless,  as  the 
cut  gives  a  suggestion  of  the  very  charming  countenance  of  the  Muse,  It  seems 
worth  while  to  use  it  for  Its  decorative  value  alone.—  Eos. 


es,  finished  and  half-finished, 
which  do  honor  to  the  artistic 
capacity  of  American  archi- 
tects. 

Entering  through  the  rather 
complicated  series  of  rooms 
which  compose  the  galleries  of 
the  American  Art  Association, 
we  come  upon  two  staircases, 
both  leading  to  the  same  place, 
and  a  sign  informs  us  that  at 
their  common  ton  we  shall  find 
the  exhibition  of  architectural 
drawings.  Both  stairways  are 
lined  with  enticing  objects, 
and,  after  hesitating  awhile, 
like  the  celebrated  donkey,  un- 
able to  decide  which  to  as- 
cend, we  solve  the  problem 
by  going  up  the  left-hand  one, 
impressing  upon  our  minds  a 
strict  direction  to  tie  sure  and 
remember  to  come  down  by  the 
other.  Before  ascending,  we 
stop  to  examine  a  cluster  of 
frames,  filled  with  sketches  of 
all  sorts,  in  color  and  line, 
showing  exteriors  and  interi- 
ors, decoration,  furniture  and 
complete  buildings,  and  bear- 
ing the  name  of  II.  T.  Schla- 
dermundt,  Cincinnati  Most 
of  Uiem  are  roughly  done,  bat 
all  are  effective  and  interest- 
ing, the  more  so  from  the  ver- 
satility shown  in  them.  The 
first  impression  given  by  the 
set  of  drawings  is  that  Mr. 
Schladermundt  must  be  a  pro- 
fessional decorator,  so  rich  in 
color  are  many  of  them,  and 
the  impression  is  confirmed  by 
finding  here  and  there  trace's 
of  the  faults  common  to  deco- 
rators, of  neglect  to  preserve 
a  similarity  of  scale  among 
their  patterns,  and  of  careless- 
ness in  regard  to  the  drawing 
of  details;  but  on  turning  to 
the  other  side  of  the  stairway 
we  find  some  pretty  sketches  in  line,  by  the  same  hand  which  are 
as  full  of  architectural  feeling  as  anything  in  the  rooms ;  and  one 
of  them,  a  study  for  a  town-hall,  is  a  model  of  that  easy  and  clever 
mixture  of  reminiscences  of  all  sorts  of  styles  which  our  young  arch- 
itects love  so  much  and  manage  so  well.  Close  by  Mr.  Schla- 
dennundt's  drawings  are  hung  three  beautiful  colored  drawings 
signed  by  Mr.  S.  How,  two  of  them  showing  studies  for  interior  dec- 
oration, and  the  third  a  design  for  the  inlaid  top  of  a  grand  piano. 
Leaving  these,  reluctantly,  we  climb  the  stairs  to  the  entrance-door 
of  the  large  gallery,  which  stands  invitingly  open,  and,  before  enter- 
ing, we  bethink  ourselves  to  open  our  catalogue,  that  we  may  know 
as  soon  as  we  reach  it.  and  with  precision,  the  name  of  the  author  of 
each  of  the  works  which  tempt  us  from  all  parts  of  the  room. 

Little  more  than  a  glance  at  the  document  is  necessary  to  show  us 
that  our  anticipations  of  being  able  to  use  it  in  this  way  must  be 
curbed.  By  careful  comparison  of  tlie  various  methods  of  spelling 
and  expressing  the  same  name  which  are  used  in  different  part*  of 
the  catalogue,  combined  with  strenuous  efforts  to  recall  from  memory 
the  actual  names  of  persons  to  whose  identity  the  appellation  given 
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in  the  catalogue  gives  but  the  feeblest  clue,  it  is  possible  to  attribute 
most  of  the  drawings  with  tolerable  certainty  to  their  real  authors  ; 
but  this,  as  we  find,  takes  an  amount  of  time  and  patience,  which  we 
unwillingly  spare  from  the  contemplation  of  the  work  before  us.  It 
is  our  firm  belief  that  every  ono  who  has  worked  out  a  problem,  or 
deciphered  a  riddle  for  himself,  owes  it  to  those  who  may  come  after 
him  to  give  them  the  benefit  of  his  labors  ;  and  we  will  therefore  ex- 
plain, for  such  of  our  readers  as  may  go  to  see  the  exhibition  here- 
after, that  we  have  discovered  that,  among  other  things,  tliu  C.  Gil- 
bert, Mew  York,  and  Cass  Gilbert,  St.  Paul,  whose  names  appear  in 
several  places  in  the  catalogue,  are  one  and  the  same  person;  that 
Charles  Blackall  and  C.  II.  Blackall,  of  Boston,  mean  one  individual, 
and  that  his  name  is  not  Charles  but  Clarence ;  that  Mr.  Ticken  and 
Mr.  Ficken  of  New  York  are  the  same ;  and  that  "  Kdmond  Street, 
K.  A."  is  no  less  a  personage  than  the  late  George  Edmund  Street, 
perhaps  the  greatest  architect  that  country  has  produced. 

After  getting  these  matters  properly  disentangled  in  our  mind,  we 
enter  the  gallery  and  find  tho  place  of  honor,  on  a  stand  in  the 
middle  of  the  room,  occupied  by  Mr.  Richardson's  noble  competition 
drawings  for  the  Albany  Cathedral.  Familiar  as  they  are,  we  can 
never  see  thein  without  wishing  to  study  them  more,  and  we  now  de- 
vote a  little  time  to  admiration  of  the  pure  and  simple  dignity,  the 
breadth  and  solidity,  together  with  the  studied  delicacy  of  this  great 
design.  Closely  by  the  Cathedral  drawings  stands  a  piaster  model  of 
a  charming  seashore-house,  by  Mr.  Edwards-Fickcn,  of  New  York. 
In  its  way  it  jtossesses  the  same  elements  which  give  greatness  to 
Mr.  Richardson's  design,  as  well  as  to  all  other  works  of  true  archi- 
tectural art-  Although  broken  up  with  piazzas,  bays,  and  balconies, 
the  form  of  the  building  is  kept  from  disorganization  by  the  long, 
straight  ridge  of  the  roof,  which  runs  intact  from  end  to  end  of  the 
house,  and  binds  all  the  other  features  into  a  single  composition,  the 
remaining  parts  of  which  may  be,  and  are,  treated  with  a  picturesque 
freedom  that  would  end  in  riot  if  the  unity  of  outline  were  not  so 
firmly  preserved  by  the  long  roof.  Beneath  the  eaves,  little  oriels  and 
short  and  shady  galleries  give  an  immense  piquancy  to  the  upper 
story,  while  the  wide  arches  of  the  porches  below  introduce  there  an 
clement  of  firmness  and  largeness  which  is  well  seconded  by  the 
terrace  that  melts  in  effective  lines  the  rectangular  modelling  of  the 
bouse  into  the  soft  curves  of  the  ground. 

Beginning  at  the  point  nearest  to  these  detached  objects,  we  find 
Number  19  the  first  number  among  the  drawings  hung  upon  the 
wall,  with  the  exception  of  one  of  a  large  set  of  drawings  of  ar- 
chitectural subjects  lent  by  the  Century  Company,  of  which  we  will 
speak  more  at  length  hereafter.  Number  19  is  a  small  water-color 
study  of  a  city  parlor,  by  Mr.  R.  A.  Sargent  of  New  York,  in  the 
pleasant  and  highly-finished  style  which  Mr.  Sargent's  friends  know 
so  well,  and  which  makes  it  contrast  all  the  more  painfully  with  a  huge, 
raw,  black  and  coarse  pen-and-ink,  or  rather  ruling-pen-and-ink, 
drawing  of  the  interior  of  a  hall,  by  Mr.  Linfoot,  of  Philadelphia. 
Mr.  Linfoot  has  a  very  considerable  reputation  as  a  pen-and-ink 
draughtsman,  and  it  is  only  proper  to  say  that  we  presume  that  this, 
and  one  other  sprawly  black  drawing  of  the  same  character,  were 
made  for  photographic  reproduction  at  •  much  smaller  scale,  and 
that  the  ink  lines  were  purposely  and  necessarily  made  coarse  and 
straggling ;  but  the  contrast  of  this  particular  work  with  Mr.  Sar- 
gent's miniature  water-color  on  one  side,  and  on  the  other  side  Mr. 
Haight's  pale  and  delicate,  but  excellent  pen-and-ink  sketch  of  one  of 
the  Columbia  College  buildings  (No.  22),  is  little  short  of  ludicrous. 
Passing  by  four  or  five  rather  uninteresting  works  in  black-and-white, 
as  well  as  color,  we  are  attracted  to  a  clever  sketch  in  Rouen  (No. 
26),  by  Mr.  E.  C  Cabot,  of  Boston,  whose  skill  as  a  water-colorist 
is  well-known;  and  close  to  this  we  find  a  handsome  colored  per- 

nive  of  some  houses  in  Chicago,  drawn  for  Messrs.  Burnham  & 
by  Mr.  Paul  C.  Laulrup.  Messrs.  Burnham  &  Root  have  done 
much  to  promote  the  success  of  the  exhibition,  by  their  efforts 
among  their  friends  in  Chicago  as  well  as  by  the  contribution  of  a 
considerable  number  of  beautifully  rendered  perspectives  of  their 
best  buildings  ;  and  while  we  are  sorry  to  find  no  example  of  Mr. 
Root's  own  color-sketching,  it  is  gratifying  to  observe  the  honorable 
way  in  which  they  have  encouraged  the  signing  of  drawings  made 
from  their  designs  by  the  artist  who  rendered  tbem. 

Two  or  three  other  pretty  and  interesting  sketches  from  the  West 
follow  Messrs.  Burnham  &  Root's  drawing.  The  best  of  these  is, 
in  our  judgment,  No.  31,  a  beautiful  little  design  for  a  country  bonse, 
beautifully  shown  in  pen-and-ink,  by  Messrs.  Hodgson  &  Stem, 
of  St.  Paid.  No.  37  is  also  by  Messrs.  Hodgson  &  Stem,  and  rep- 
resents, in  warm  sepia  or  brown  ink,  a  block  of  city  houses,  of 
rather  extravagant  though  picturesque  design.  Between  these  is 
Mr.  Cass  Gilbert's  pen-sketch  of  a  bouse  near  St.  Paul,  which  had 
the  good  fortune  to  be  selected  for  reproduction  as  an  etching  in  the 
Moniteur  des  Architect?*,  not  long  ago,  as  a  typical  example  of  Amer- 
ican architecture.  Nos.  40  and  41  arc  well-executed  pen-drawings, 
the  former  by  Mr.  R.  \V.  Gibson,  of  Albany,  of  his  design  for  the 
cathedral  of  that  city ;  and  the  other  by  Mr.  Bruce  Price,  of  a  par- 
ticularly quiet  and  satisfactory  house  at  Wilkes  Barrc,  Pa.  No.  43 
is  an  elaborately-finished  color-drawing  of  Mr.  Haight's  Cancer  Hos- 
pital in  New  lork,  one  of  the  best-designed  among  the  new  build- 
ings in  the  metropolis.  Interspersed  among  these  are  several  col- 
ored sketches  from  nature,  of  curiously  different  character.  No.  39, 
by  Mr.  A.  1).  F.  Hamlin,  of  New  York,  is  a  stiff,  but  conscientious, 
study  of  an  interior  in  the  Louvre;  and  No.  45,  by  Mr.  J.  P.  Put- 
nam, of  Boston,  which  is  nearly  as  stiff,  but  less  pleasantly  colored, 


represents  the  interior  of  Milan  Cathedral.  Close  by  these,  as  if 
fur  contrast,  is  a  sketch,  in  color,  of  a  church  in  Bologna,  which,  with 
No-  37,  a  church  in  Milan,  are  almost  models  of  what  an  architect's 
sketch  should  be.  Broad  washes,  clear-cut  shadows,  first  bring  out 
and  fix  irrevocably  the  forms  with  which  the  sketch  deals,  and 
selected  details  of  form  or  color  are  then  elaborated  with  such  atten- 
tion as  the  interest  of  the  subject,  or  the  time  at  command,  may  per- 
mit. Mr.  Walker  is  a  born  colorist,  and  the  single-graded  waslieo, 
with  which  ho  indicates  the  side  of  a  tower  or  the  shadow  of  a  wall, 
arc  of  nearly  that  precise  tint  and  force  which  could  not  be  modi- 
fied, one  way  or  the  other,  without  injuring  the  effect.  We  say 
nearly,  because,  if  the  sketches  have  any  fault,  it  is  that  the  general 
tone  is  too  pale ;  and  once  in  a  while,  when  a  detail  is  taken  up  for 
final  study,  the  fascinations  of  full  color  run  away  with  the  artist, 
and  hjs  mosaic  or  tiling,  beautiful  by  itself,  becomes  a  spot  on  the 
rest  of  the  work. 

The  next  drawing  that  particularly  attracts  us  after  these,  are  two 
tiny  brown-ink  sketches  for  country  houses,  Nos.  60  and  63,  by 
Messrs.  Andrews  &  Jaques,  of  Boston.  No.  60  is,  perhaps,  the 
best,  but  both  are,  in  every  way,  charming.  Between  them  is  another 
of  the  same  sort,  by  Mr.  A.  G.  Everett  (No.  61),  also  of  Boston, 
which  is  only  a  little  less  pretty  and  taking  than  that  of  bis  compatriots. 
Rossiter  &  Wright,  of  New  York,  come  next,  with  a  sketch  for  a 
cliapel  (No.  64),  apparently  in  Payne's  gray,  and  cold,  but  well 
designed  and  effectively  rendered.  Their  great  success,  however,  is 
to  be  found  in  No.  92,  a  small  drawing  of  a  house  in  Connecticut, 
made  in  pencil  on  rough  paper  of  a  dingy  brown,  and  colored  in 
mere  washes  over  the  pencil.  The  lights  are  made  with  color,  mixed 
with  Chinese  White,  and  Die  effect,  in  their  hands,  is  admirable. 
The  design  of  the  house,  which  is  one  of  the  best  things  in  the 
room,  has  much  to  do  with  the  result,  but  the  rendering  is  so  ex- 
tremely clever  as  to  make  the  drawing  conspicuous  in  the  midst  of  far 
larger  and  more  ambitious  works. 

We  pass  rapidly  by  the  next  half-dozen  frames,  turning  only  to 
notice  some  more  slight,  but  pretty,  pen-sketcbes  by  Messrs.  Andrews 
&  Jaques,  and  an  elaboratelv-colored  drawing  of  a  room  in  the 
Ducal  Palace,  at  Venice,  by  Mr.  W.  P.  P.  I/)ngfellow,  of  Boston,  and 
stop  before  a  mass  of  red  color  (No.  78),  which  represents  the  new 
railway  station  in  process  of  erection  on  138th  Street,  New  York, 
from  the  designs  of  Messrs.  Robertson  and  Manning.  Now,  as  this, 
though  by  no  means  the  only  red  design  in  the  room,  is  perhaps  the 
most  vivid  in  color,  we  feci  ourselves  impelled  here  to  unburden  our 
minds  a  little  on  the  subject  of  the  use,  and  abuse,  of  the  red  tint* 
which  are  now  so  lavishly  used  in  architecture.  If  any  one  will  look 
long  at  this  drawing,  and  then  at  Nos.  89,  162,  and  a  few  others, 
and  afterwards  at  Nos.  90,  or  92,  or  100,  we  believe  that,  however 
prejudiced  in  favor  of  the  fashionable  color,  he  will  acknowledge 
that  be  still  needs  to  be  educated  up  to  enjoying  it-  He  will  prob- 
ably, however,  if  he  is  a  disciple  of  the  advanced  school,  murmur 
apologetically  something  about  red  being  "  warm,"  or  "  rich,"  or 
"artistic,"  or  "like  old  work; "and  to  this  we  should  reply  that, 
although  we  cheerfully  yield  the  point  about  its  being  "  warm,"  an 
almost  unbroken  red,  from  water-table  to  ridge,  such  as  some  archi- 
tects persist  in  using,  is  neither  rich,  nor  artistic,  nor  like  any  old 
work  now  existing  in  any  civilized  country. 

The  true  use,  of  red,  as  a  ground  color,  is  for  bringing  into  harmony 
a  number  of  oilier  colors  placed  upon  it,  or  close  beside  it,  which 
would  be  discordant  and  disagreeable  unless  subdued  into  place  by 
thu  superior  power  of  the  red.  It  often  happens  in  buildings,  par- 
ticularly if  any  polychromatic  effect  is  attempted,  that  a  score  of  de- 
tails, of  different  sizes,  shapes  and  colors,  jostle  each  other  all  over 
the  elevations,  and  cxperieucc  has  shown  architects  of  feeling  that 
the  easiest  way  to  bring  order  into  the  jumble  is  to  set  it  against  a 
background  just  red  enough  to  subordinate  all  the  other  colors  to 
itself.  The  effect,  however,  of  spreading  red  over  the  walls,  roof 
and  woodwork  of  a  comparatively  simple  structure,  as  we  sometimes 
sec  it,  is  simply  to  drown  all  the  details  and  surroundings  in  a  chro- 
matic shriek,  which  produces  about  the  same  effect  on  the  mind  as 
would  the  introduction  of  a  locomotive  whistle  in  an  orchestra.  In 
the  old  work,  which  is  used  to  excuse  so  many  eccentricities,  there  is 
little,  in  the  reddest  buildings,  of  that  glare  so  common  now.  A  red 
tile  of  the  ruder  sort  is  rather  brown  than  red,  and  has,  moreover, 
when  held  at  an  angle  with  the  light,  a  bluish  bloom,  which,  when 
laid  on  a  roof,  takes  away  almost  the  last  trace  of  the  red  character, 
leaving  the  tile  a  mixture  of  blue  melting  into  brown,  with  red 
streaks  only  on  the  edges,  and  playing  faintly  through  the  other 
colors.  So  with  the  ancient  brickwork,  which,  when  not  plastered 
over,  is  rather  brown  or  purple  than  red  in  general  tone,  showing 
the  more  brilliant  color  only  in  spots  and  lines. 


Dtrrr  ok  Statukttks.—  Tbe  Treasury  Department  has  affirmed  the 
action  of  the  Collcctcr  of  Customs  at  Philadelphia  assessing  duty  at 
tbe  rate  of  sixty  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  certain  terra-cotta  statuettes, 
about  ten  inches  in  height,  painted  and  decorated,  which  were  returned 
by  the  appraiser  as  decorated  earthenware.  The  Department  holds  that 
terra-cotta  ware  is  embraced  under  the  general  term  earthenware,  as 
used  in  the  statute.  It  was  claimed  by  the  appellants  that  the  articles 
should  have  been  classified  as  ststuary,  dutiable  at  the  rate  of  thirty 
per  cent  ad  valorem. 
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[Contributor*  are  requested  to  tend  with  their  drawing*  full  and 
adequate  description*  of  the  building*,  including  a  ttatemeni  of  co*l.] 

BUILDING  or  TUB  AMERICAN  SAFE  DEPOSIT  COMPANY,  NEW 
YORK,  N.  Y.  MESSRS.  McKIM,  MKAD  A  WHITE,  ARCHITECTS. 
SEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 

[Gelatine  FUt*.  Iwnd  only  with  the  Gelatine  Kdltkm.] 

IfFHE  materials  of  the  building  are  Scotch  sandstone  from  the 
*]f  Gatelawbrtdge  quarries,  presaed-briek  and  terra-cotta.  The 
waits  of  the  Company's  offices  and  of  the  bank's,  on  the  first 
tloor  are  lined  with  glazed  brick,  and  the  door  and  window  archi- 
traves are  of  Knoxville  marble.  The  Safe  Deposit  offices  are  on  the 
ground  floor;  the  extensive  safety-vaults  are  in  the  basement  under 
the  building  proper,  while  the  parlors,  coupon-rooms,  etc.,  are  out- 
side the  walls  and  under  the  area  and  sidewalk.  These  are  all  lined 
with  glazed  brick,  and,  with  an  abundance  of  light  from  above  and 
a  successful  system  of  ventilation,  have  proved  very  attractive.  The 
basement  is  reached  by  a  marble  staircase,  with  ornamental  brass 
rails  and  balusters.  'I  he  main  floor  is  occupied  by  the  Columbia 
Hank,  and  the  upper  floors  by  offices  and  bachelors'  apartments. 
The  building  is  at  the  corner  of  Fifth  Avenue  and  Forty-second  St. 

TOWN -HALL   AND  LIBRARY,  WELI.KSJLKY,  MASS.     MESSRS.  SHAW  A 
HUNNEWEI.L,  ARCHITECTS,  BOSTON,  MASS. 
(Gelatins  Print,  lumdonlr  with  the  tlolatlne  Edition.] 

The  library  at  the  southeast  end  of  the  building  was  complete*]  in 
1882;  the  town-hall  in  1885.    The  walls  are  pasture  stone  from  the 
"  i  vicinity  and  Springfield  stone,  with  a  brick  lining  which 


forms  the  inside  finish.  All  the  interior  partitions  are  brick.  The 
walls  of  the  smaller  rooms  are  decorated  in  oil-colors ;  in  the  larger 
rooms  the  brickwork  is  stained  and  waxed.    The  staircase*  are  iron. 


the 
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The  main  hall  has  a  seating  capacity  of  about  six 
stage  is  fitted  for  theatrical  entertainments.    The  building  is 
by  three  hot-air  furnaces. 

8T.  PAUL'S  CATHEDRAL,  AFTER  AN  ETCHING  BY  DAVID  LAW. 

The  stately  dome  of  St.  Paul's,  rising  gray  and  majestic  above 
the  dark  warehouses  across  the  long  river,  furnished  an  admirable 
subject  for  Mr.  Law's  needle,  and  he  has  well  expressed  its  beauty. 

Born  at  Edinburgh  in  1831,  be  was  apprenticed,  while  very  young, 
to  a  landscape  engraver,  and  also  studied  at  the  School  of  Art  of 
the  Royal  Scottish  Academy  in  that  city.  On  completing  his  ap- 
prenticeship, be  procured  an  appointment  in  the  Ordnance  Survey 
Office,  at  Southampton,  as  an  engraver  of  maps.  For  over  twenty 
Tears,  he  labored  at  this  work,  but  at  last  took  to  painting  in  his 
leisure  hours,  studying  carefully  from  nature.  His  pictures,  in  both 
oil  and  water-color,  met  with  such  success  that,  about  a  dozen  years 
ago,  be  |are  up  his  official  employment  and  removed  to  London, 
since  which  time  he  has  been  a  constant  contributor  to  the  exhibi- 
tions. The  heavy  fogs  which  prevailed  in  London  during  the  sea- 
son of  1879,  rendering  painting  almost  impossible,  led  Mr.  Law  to 
try  etching,  which  he  did  most  successfully.  He  has  produced  a 
number  of  plates,  covering  a  wide  range  of  subjects,  stretching  from 
Venice  to  Westminster,  from  Seville  to  Whitby,  and  from  Wales  to 
Scotland.  Among  them  arc  some  ten  etchings  of  the  Thames  scen- 
ery, from  Windsor  to  Oxford.  He  is  now  engaged  on  a  scries  of 
plates  illustrating  the  scenery  of  the  Trosachs.  Mr.  Law  has  also 
executed  etchings  of  "  The  Spanish  Armada  sailing  from  Ferrol," 


after  Oswald  W.  Brierly  ;  The  Windmill,"  after  John  Linnell  j  "  In 
the  Valley  of  Desolation  —  Yorkshire,"  after  Cecil  Lawson ;  and 
"  The  Watering-Place,"  after  Gainsborough.  Mr.  Law  says  of  his 
etching:  "  My  technical  practice  is  of  the  old-fashioned  kind  — tbc 
ordinary  smoked  ground  and  the  stopping-out  process.  I  keep  to 
1 1 1 if ,  simply  because  I  know  it."  He  is  a  member  of  the  Society  of 
Painter  Etchers  and  of  the  Society  of  Scottish  Etchers. 

APARTMENT    BUILDING    FOR  L.  P.  HANSEN,  ESQ.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

ARCHITECT,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


C.  HOWARD  WALKER, 


HOUSES  AT   CHESTNUT  HILL, 

ARCHITECT,  BOSTON,  MASS. 

PICTURRSqUK    BITS    AT    CUSHING's     ISLAND,    CASCO    BAY,  ME. 
MR.  J.  C.    STEVENS,  ARCHITECT,  PORTLAND,  ME. 


CONSTRUCTIONS  IN  EARTHQUAKE  COUNTRIES. 


J.1WMIJ 


T  the  seventh  ordinary 
meeting  of  the  institu- 
tion of  Civil  Engi- 
neers, the  22d  of  Decem- 
ber, a  paper  was  read  "  On 
Construction  in  Earthquake 
Countries,"  bv  Mr.  John 
Milne,  F.G.S.,  Professor  of 
Mining  and  Geology,  at  the 
Imperial  College  of  Engi- 
neering, Tokio,  Japan. 
The  result  of  obse, 

lions  showed  that  there  

at  least  one  earthquake  per 
day  in  Japan,  including 
simple  tremors.  Buildings 
in  that  empire  were  of  three 
types:  Ordinary  brick-and- 
mortar  structures,  light 
wooden  houses,  and  build- 
ings strongly  bound  together 
with  cement  and  iron  rods, 
considered  to  be  earth- 
quake-proof. The  author 
had  observed  the  effects  of 
earthquakes  upon  buildings, 
and  had  instituted  experi- 
ments to  measure  the  rela- 
tive motion  in  different 
parts  of  a  building  when 
shaken  by  an  earthquake, 
a*  well  as  others  to  deter- 
mine how  for  earthquake 
motion  might  be  cut  off  from 
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buildings.    Earthquakes  which  had  produced  effect  on  buildings  in 
Japan,  generally-  commenced  with  tremors  of  small  amplitude  and 
short  period.    They  appeared  to  be  surface  waves,  and  lasted  ten  or 
twelve  seconds.    These  tremor*  were  succeeded  bv  the  shock.  If 
this  had  an  amplitude  of  twenty-five  millimetres,  and  a  maximum 
acceleration  of  five  hundred  or  six  hundred  millimetres  per  second 
brick  chimneys  were  in  danger  of  being  cracked.    The  amplitude 
and  tieriod  of  a  shock  were  measured  by  diagrams  taken  by  seismo- 
graphs.   From  those  quantities,  on  the  assumption  of  simple  har- 
monic motion,  the  maximum  velocity,  which  determined  the  projecting 
power,  and  the  maximum* acceleration  or  intensity,  might  be  calcu- 
lated. The  author  then  showed  in  what  respects  the  method  pursued 
bv  him  differed  from  those  followed  by  the  late  Mr.  Robert  Mallet. 
M.  Inst-  C.  E.    The  phenomenon  terminated  by  a  series  of  irregular 
vibrations,  resultant  on  the  first  shock,  together  with  other  shocks  at 
intervals  of  a  few  seconds.  The  period  of  all  the  vibrations  depended 
partly  on  the  intensity  of  the  disturbance,  and  partly  on  the  nature 
of  the  ground.   These  concluding  vibrations  had  periods  of  from  0.2 
to  0.25  of  a  second.    The  author  showed  that  there  might  be  a  dis- 
turbance of  very  large  amplitude  which  would  produce  no  destruc- 
tion, and  that  at  two  neighboring  stations  it  was  only  the  shocks 
which  had  similar  directions.    The  motions  were  generally  per- 
formed in  ellipses,  like  the  figure  8,  spiral*,  and  in  a  complexity  0f 
-'irections  too  intricate  to  define.     The  vertical  component  was 
relatively  so  small  that  it  might  usually  be  neglected.   In  the  vicinity 
of  an  epicentrum,  there  was,  without  doubt,  much  vertical  motion. 
OJ  this,  however,  the  author  had  no  experience;  but  he  concluded 
that  the  area  of  the  anaseismic  wave  was  relatively  small,  and  that 
if  the  effects  of  the  horizontal  shock  could  be  nullified,  much 
destruction  might  be  prevented. 

Experiments  had  shown  that  earthquake  motion  might  be  partially 
avoided,  either  bv  making  a  seismic  survey  of  the  area  on  which  it 
— is  intended  to  build,  and  then  selecting  a  site  where  the  motion 
>s  comparatively  small ;  or  by  adopting  free  foundations,  or  by- 
using  deep  foundations.  The  author  described  a  series  of  earth- 
quake-stations he  had  established  on  the  premises  of  the  Imperial 
College  of  Engineering,  Tokio,  which  included  an  area  of  ten  acres. 
The  differences  in  the  amount  of  motion  at  some  of  these  stations 
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root,  piaster  wans,  ami  a  ceiling  ol  laths  ana  paper,    l  liu  huili 
rested  on  ion-inch  shells,  sup|>orted  on  cast-iron  plat.*,  with  *au 
like  edges  fixed  on  the  heads  of  piles.    Above  the  shells, 
attached  to  the  building,  were  cast-iron  plates  ,dightlv  concave, 


not 


il. 


showed  that,  in  the  same  earthquake,  buildings  in  certain  positions 
would  have  been  destroyed,  while  others  on  the  same  limited  area 
would  have  been  practically  uninjured.  The  authorities  in  Tokio  had 
since  diacusaed  the  feasibility  of  making  a  seismic  survey  of  the 
whole  city,  or  at  least  of  those  portions  whe.re  it  was  intended  to 
erect  large  and  important  buildings.  Some  years  ago  the  author 
made  experiments  to  determine  the  difference  in  the  range  of  motion 
on  high  ground  as  compared  with  that  experienced  on  low  ground. 
The  result  obtained  in  Tokio  showed  that  there  was  least  motion  on 
the  hilts.    This  rule  apjiearcd  to  be  reversed  in  Yokohama. 

With  respect  to  free  founrlations,  the  author  hail  erected  a  build- 
ing, twenty  feet  by  fourteen  feet,  constructed  of  timber  with  a  shingle 
roof,  plaster  walls,  ami  a  ceiling  of  laths  and  paper.    The  building 

saucer- 
and 
but 

otherwise  similar  to  those  below.  From  the  nxor'ds  of  instruments 
placed  in  the  building,  it  would  appear  that  at  the  time  of  the  earth- 
quuko  there  was  a  slow  motion  backwards  and  forwards,  hut  that  all 
the  sudden  motion  or  shock  had  been  destroyed.  Although  this 
device  somewhat  mitigated  the  effects  of  earthquakes,  the  motion 
produced  by  walking,  by  the  wind,  and  by  other  causes,  resulted  in 
effects  much  more  serious  than  those  due  to  ordinary  earthquake*. 
To  increase  the  rolling  friction  the  author  next  employed  eight-inch 
shot,  and  after  that  one-inch  shot.  The  last  attempt  was  to  support 
the  building  at  each  of  its  six  piers  upon  a  handful  of  one-fourth 
inch  cast-iron  shot  resting  on  flat  plates.  By  this  means  friction  had 
lioen  so  much  increased  that  the  house  stood  solidly,  and  unless  its 
free  foundations  were  |xiinted  out,  the  peculiarities  of  building  would 
noticed.  Its  movement  at  the  time  of  an  earthquake  was 
ill.  If  still  finer  shot  and  in  greater  quantity  could  be  em- 
tbe  resultant  advantages  might  l»u  increased.  Them*  experi- 
ments showed  that  light,  one-story  buildings,  like  bungalows,  built  of 
wood  or  iron,  might  be  put  up  so  that  sudden  horizontal  motion  of 
the  ground  could  not  be  transmitted  to  tliem. 

Experiments  with  regard  to  deep  foundations  had  been  carried  out 
in  a  pit  of  ten  feet  deep  and  four  feut  wide.  At  the  bottom,  where 
there  was  a  natural  hard  earth,  a  seismograph  proved  that  there  the 
motion  was  always  very  small. 

The  question  of  how  to  avoid  destruction,  due  to  the  acquisition  of 
momentum,  was  then  discussed.  It  was  pointed  oot  that  stresses  and 
strains  applied  horizontally  had  chiefly  to  be  dealt  with,  and  not 
those  due  to  gravity.  This  was  illustrated  by  the  ordinary  masonry 
arch.  For  vertically  applied  forces  this  was  stable,  whilst  for  hori- 
zontally applied  forces  its  stability  solely  depended  upon  the  adhesion 
of  the  material  which  cemented  it  together.  An  examination  of 
many  brick  arches  which  had  been  cracked  by  earthquakes  showed 
among  other  points,  that  if  archways  were  indispensable,  they  should  • 
curve  into  their  abutments  and  not  meet  them  at  an  angle.  Another 
important  rule  was  to  avoid  coupling  together  two  portions  of 
a  structure  which  from  their  positions  were  likely  to  have  different 
vibrational  |>eriods.  A  remarkable  example  had  been  afforded  in 
Yokohama  after  the  earthquake  of  the  20th  of  February,  1880. 
A  moderately  high  factory  chimney  was  supposed  to  require  support; 
it  was  therefore  connected  by  an  iron  band  to  a  neighboring  building. 
When  the  earthquake  occurred  the  band  cut  it  in  two.  Chiinncvs  of 
bungalows  were  liable  to  destruction  due  to  difference  in  vibrational 
period.  By  themselves,  either  the  chimneys  or  the  roofs  of  the  bun- 
galows would  have  been  secure,  but  when  in  contact  they  had  been 
mutually  destructive.  If  united,  the  various  parts  of  a  building, 
having  different  vibrational  periods,  should  be  connected  by  bonds  so 
strong  as  to  be  constrained  to  move  as  a  wholu.  Other  observations 
indicated  that  in  a  severe  earthquake  the  difference  in  phase  of  the 
portions  of  the  building  at  the  two  sides  of  a  crack  sometimes 
reached  two  millimetres;  from  which  it  was  deduced  that  portions  of 
a  building  not  likely  to  synchronise  in  their  vibrational  periods  ought 
either  to  be  strongly  tied  together,  or  else,  by  joints  intentionally  left 
during  its  construction,  be  completely  separated  from  each  other. 

Finally,  the  author  observed  that  in  the  construction  of  buildings 
in  countries  liable  to  earthquakes,  the  most  important  principles  to  be 
followed  were :  First,  to  provide  against  horizontally  applied  stresses ; 
secondly,  to  allow  all  parts  of  the  building  with  different  vibrational 
periods  either  to  have  freedom  amongst  themselves,  or  else  to  bind 
them  securely  together  with  long  steel  or  iron  tie-rods,  especially  at 
the  floors  and  near  corners;  and,  thirdly,  to  avoid  heavy  supcr- 
i.  —  Engineering. 


Ohdfhixo  Statuary  for  tub  IlARTronn  Carm>i_— In  the  Con- 
necticut Legislature,  January  13,  a  report  was  received  from  the  special 
commission  having  in  charge  the  matter  of  erecting  statues  of  Cojv 
neeticut  historical  celebrities  on  the  exterior  and  interior  of  the  Slate 
Capitol  building.  The  general  tenor  of  the  report  is  against  haste  in 
filling  fifty  or  more  niches  and  other  appropriate  places,  probably  on 
the  theory  that  Connecticut's  great  men  are  not  all  bom  yet.  The  re- 
port also  intimates  that  there  need  be  no  haste  in  erecting  statnes,  as 
proposed,  of  Gen.  Thomas  Spencer,  of  revolutionary  fame,  or  even  of 
Joseph  K.  Sheffield,  who  founded  the  Sheffield  Scientific  School  at  Yale. 
Their  recommendations  are  tliat  a  life-size  statue  of  ( iovernor  Oliver  Ells- 
worth be  procured,  also  a  bas-relief  of  Thomas  Hooker  and  his  band 
coming  through  the  woods  from  Massachusetts  to  Connecticut  in  1«30, 
and  for  a  companion  -  piece  as  bas-relief  presenting  John  Davenport 
preaching  under  the  oak  at  New  Haven. 


TIIK  45°  PLANE  IN  PERSPECTIVE. 

TT7HIS  paper  is 
J|»  sent  to  us 
with  the  fol- 
lowing explana- 
tory note  :  — 

"Inclosed 
please  find  a 
trans  I  a  t  i  o  n  of 
y jrpart  of  a  charm- 
ing little  treatise 
on  "  Convention- 
al Shadows,"  pre- 
pared by  F„  fil- 
let, for  his  class 
t  the  finding 

of  shades  and  shadows  in  elevation  without  the  aid  of  tlie  horizontal 
projection.  The  use  of  an  auxiliary  vertical  plan  ,  which  is  perjien- 
dicular  to  all  vertical  planes  that  contain  conventional  rays  of  light, 
together  with  the  determination  of  curves  by  tlieir  tangents  rather 
than  by  a  multitude  of  points,  forms,  I  think,  the  chief  charm  of  the 
work.  I  have  seen  nothing  of  the  kind  that  pleased  uie  so  much 
since  Professor  Ware's  delightful  '  Perspective  Papers  "  appeared  in 
your  journal ;  and  thought  that  perhaps  some  of  your  readers  might 
find  this  simple  method  of  determining  shadows  as  new  and  interest- 
ing as  it  was  to  me." 


/ 

fig.  I. 

in  the  Polytechnic  School  of  Paris. 

It  has  for  its 

The  shallow  cast  by  a  horizontal  circle  upon  a  vertical  plane 
making  an  angle  of  45°  with  the  vertical  plane  of  projection,  and 
perpendicular  to  all  vertical  planes  containing  conventional  rays  of 
light,  is  somewhat  remarkable.  (By  abbreviation  this  plane  is  called 
the  15°  plane.) 

a'   f 


F.g.l.  Fig.  J. 

Let  ab  c  J,  a'  V  c'  rf\  Fig.  2,  be  a  horizontal  circle ;  let  p  x  and 
j-  7  be  the  traces  of  the  4.1"  plane.  The  centre  o  will  cast  a  shadow 
upon  this  plane  at  o  o  and  the  two  diameters,  ab  and  erf,  the  one 
parallel  and  the  oilier  perpendicular  to  the  vertical  plane  of  pro- 
jection, will  cast  the  shadows  a  b  and  c  J'  both  of  which  make  an 
angle  of  45°  with  the  ground  line. 

It  is  easily  seen  that  these  two  lines  are  not  only  perpendicular  to 
each  other,  but  are  equal,  hence  the  vertical  projection  of  tjio 
elliptical  shadow  is  a  circle,  Figure  2. 

If  the  45°  plane  passes  by  the  centre  of  the  circle,  Figure  S,  the 
shadow  cast  by  it  is  very  easily  drawn  in  vertical  projection.  From 
a'  and  o'  draw  two  lines  a'a'  and  o'  a  ,  making  angles  at  45°  with  db/ ; 
then  will  a\  0'  be  the  radius  of  the  circle  of  shadow.    The  portion  of 
S  the  circle  marked  in  full  line 

corresponds  to  the  half  of  the  cir- 
cle situated  in  front  of  the  45° 
plane. 

This  45°  plane  is  much  used. 
It  will  he  used  In  this  work  when- 
ever il  is  desired  to  determine  the 
lines  of  shade  and  shadow  in  ele- 
vation, without  having  recourse  to 
the  horizontal  projection  or  plan. 

It  will  be  used  as  an  auxiliary 
plane  of  shadows  for  the  purpose 


Kig.  •». 


of  applying  the  method  of  oblique  projections. 

I.IKKS  Of  *DAbK  OF  SUKFACF.B  OF  REVOLUTION. 
The  cone  :  Usual  method. 
The  shadow  S,  of  the  summit  S  upon  the  plane  of  the  base  is 
found  Figure  4 ;  two  tangents  JS'i  a  and  Si  b  arc  drawn  from  the  point  to 
the  circumference  of  the  base,  which  gives  the  shadow  cast  by  the 
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Fig.  S. 

ated  in  the  45°  plane, 
cle  a  *R)  6,  are  toe  line* 


cone.  The  line  of  shade  is  formed  by  two  generatrices  Sa  and  Sb 
drawn  from  the  points  of  tangency. 

It  is  needle**  to  explain  the  construction  in  projection,  Figure  5. 

We  notice  that  it  requires  a 
great  deal  of  room,  and  that 
the  plan  is  used. 

The  construction  may  be 
simplified,  and  the  necessary 
space  reduced,  by  using  the 
45°  plane  instead  of  the  hor- 
izontal plane  of  projection. 

Suppose  a  45°  plane  contains 
the  axis  of  the  cone.  Instead 
of  finding  the  shadow  cast  by 
the  vertex  upon  the  plane  of 
die  baae,  the  shadow  cast  by 
the  base  upon  the  plane  pass- 
ing through  the  vertex  may 
be  found. 

This  shadow  is  seen  in  the 
circle  a  mi  ft,  Figure  6,  on  the 
45°  plane.  The  vertex  is  its 
own  shadow,  since  it  is  situ- 
The  two  lines  and  Shi  tangent  to  the  cir- 
of  shadow  cast  upon  the  45°  plane  ;  and  the 
luminous  rays  passing  by  the  points  of  contact  gi  and  «i  give  in  g  and 
A,  upon  the  base  of  the  cone,  the  points  of  the  generatrices  sought, 
which  are  the  lines  of  shade. 

It  is  easily  drawn  in  projection  Figure  7.  The  circle,  which  has  o'<f 
for  radius,  is  the 
shadow  of  the  base 
on  the  45°  plane. 

The  points  of  tan- 
gency  to  this  circle 
of  lines  drawn  from 
6*  are  found  in  h\ 
and  g  by  describ- 
ing an  arc  of  a  cir- 
cle whoee  diameter 
is  S1  <f,  and  the  lum- 
inous rays  h'  A' and 
g  g1  give  in  S"  g" 
and  5'  A'  the  gener- 
atrices which  are 
the  lines  of  shade 
of  the  cone: 

Thus  the  con 
struction  is  consid- 
erably reduced,  and 
the  operations  per- 
formed within  the 
limits  of  the  appar- 
ent contour. 

In  the  cone, 
whose  angle  at  the 
base  is  45°,  the  line 
6"  a',  of  the  appar- 
ent contour,  is  one  of  the  generatrices  of  shade ;  the  other  is  the  gen- 
eratrix S*  &,  coinciding  in  projection  with  the  axis,  situated  upon  the 
concealed  portion  of  Uio  cone.  A  fourth  of  the  surface  is  in  shade. 
(See  plan,  Fig.  8). 

The  cone,  whose  angle  at  the  base  is  *,  has  no  shade.  The  ray  of 
light  passing  by  the  vertex,  beiog  itself  inclined  at  the  angle  »,  does 

not  leave  the  surface  uf  the  cone. 
The  two  generatrices  of  shade  are 
reduced  to  one,  which  is  confounded 
with  the  luminous  ray. 

If  the  angle  at  the  base  is  less 
than      the  cone,  for  the 


Line  of  Shade  of  the  Cylinder. 

If  the  cylinder  is  considered  as 
the  limit  of  the  cone  whose  vertex 
is  at  an  infinite  distance,  the  shadow 
cast  by  the  vertex  will  also  be  at  an 
infinite  distance,  and  the  two  tang- 
ents to  the  base  become  lines  inak- 
.  ing  angles  of  46°  with  the  base  line. 

The  lino  of  shade  is  <r*  d',  Fig- 
ure 9.    From  the  figure  we  have 
TV 

A'  =  R  -* -  =  approximating  .o  7  R. 

The  45°  plane  would  have  led  to 
the  following  solution  :  Draw  o'  h' 
and  a' A',  inclined  at  45°  in  two  directions,  and  revolve  o1  A'  about  o 
it  reaches  the  position  o'  cJ,  and  draw  c'd'  parallel  to 


7"A«  Line  of  Shade  of  the  Torus. 
The  points  a'  and  V  upon  the  apparent  contour  are  obtaiuud  by 
drawing  the  tangents  at  46° 


The  point  d  projected  upon  the  axis  being  symmetrical  with  the 
point  al,  is  found  by  drawing  the  horizontal  line  a'  r'. 

The  point  d'  upon  the  equator  is  found  by  means  of  the  arc  tf  g1, 
constructed  as  we  have  just  seen  for  cylinders. 

To  find  the  lowest  point,  LJ,  the  method  of  secant  planes  is  ap- 
plied. The  meridian  at  45°,  parallel  to  the  rays  of  light,  is  sup- 
posed to  be  revolved  about  the  axis  of  the  torus  into  the  plane  of 

♦-*....» 


Fi4.  a. 


F,t.  9. 


the  paper,  taking  with  it  the  tangent  luminous  ray,  which  is 
quently  projected  at  an  angle  «.  Hence  the  line  f-  t,  making  an 
angle  4-  with  a  horizontal,  is  drawn  tangent  to  the  principal  merid- 
ian. Then,  by  an  inverse  rotation,  the  point  of  tangency  «  Li 
brought  back  into  its  place. 

In  this  movement  the  point  V ,  situated  upon  the  axis,  does  not 
move;  the  point  ^  will  be  displaced  horizontally',  and  the  luminous 


ray  at  an  angle  «  will  again  be  projected  in  a  ray,  k  H,  at  45°, 
ill  give  the  lowest  point,  t,  of  the  line  of 


the  tan- 

at  this  point  being  horizontal. 
In  this  manner  five  points  are  rapidly  obtained  with  the  tangents 
at  three  of  them,  which  is  abundantly  sufficient  for  the  practical  con- 
struction of  the  curve. 

It  is  evident  that,  upon  all  other  surfaces  of  revolution,  the  lines 
of  shade  may  be  found  by  the  same  rapid  process. 

The  Shadoic  of  the  Astragal. 

The  shadow  cast  by  a  torus  upon  a  vertical  cylinder  having  the 
same  axis  as  itself  is  thus  designated. 

The  cylinder  is  here  supposed  to  be  half-engaged,  and  the  lines 


F:£.  I  I. 

of  shade  of  thu  torus  and  cylinder  are  found,  as  has  already  been 
described. 

Thu  highest  point,  J  of  tlie  line  of  shadow,  will  be  in  the  merid- 
ian whose  plane  is  parallel  to  the  rays  of  light. 

Uy  rotation  about  the  axis  of  the  cylinder  thin  meridian  is  made  to 
coincide  with  the  principal  meridian.    Thu  tangent  luminous  ray 
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ad"  will  then  be  projected  at  an  angle  ».  It  pierces  the 
in  the  point  d",  which  is  brought  into  place  by  an  inverse  rotation  :  — 
d"  remains  in  the  horizontal  3"  d\  ;-the  ray  a  d,  intersects  the  axis  of 
the  cylinder  at  rf*  and  in  the  revolutions  the  point  ei,  remain*  station- 
ary ;  hence  d,d,  at  45°  is  the  projection  of  the  tangent  ray  of  light, 
and  d\  the  highest  point  of  the  line  of  shadow. 

The  point  of  disappearance  /  is  found  by  finding  the  shadow 
d,  c,  g,  cast  by  the  torus,  or,  what  amounts  to  the  same  thing,  by  the 
line  of  shade  of  the  torus,  upon  the  45°  plane. 

It  is  easily  found :  the  point  g,  situated  upon  the  equator,  being 
itself  situated  in  the  45°  plane,  is  its  own  shadow  (tangent  vertical). 
The  point  c,  projected  upon  the  axis,  casts  a  shadow  at  c,  (tangent 
at  45°).  The  lowest  point,  d,  casts  a  shadow,  <!„  upon  the  axis 
(tangent  horizontal). 

This  auxiliary  curve  is,  then,  easily  traced.  It  resembles  an 
ellipse,  but  is  not  one.  Its  intersection,/]  with  the  line  of  shade  of 
the  cylinder,  is  the  point  of  disappearance  sought  (tangent  at  45°). 

Having  the  point  d  and  ft  with  the  tangents  at  these  points,  the 
curve  d  mf:  is  easily  drawn.  The  meridian  projected  in  the  axis 
being  symmetrical  with  the  apparent  contour,  the  point  n,  on  the 
apparent  contour,  will  be  symmetrical  with  the  point  m,  where  the 
curve,  d\  /  intersects  the  axis ;  it  is  found  by  drawing  the  horizontal, 
m  n,  the  tangent  at  n  is  the  apparent  contour. 

The  Shadow  Cast  upon  the  Walt. 

The  line  of  shadow  begins  at  A.  The  tangent  is  at  45°,  for  this 
tangent  will  be  part  of  the  apparent  contour  of  the  cylinder  of 
shadow  in  space  of  the  line  a  d  c  g  h. 

The  point  upon  the  equator,  g,  casts  a  shadow  at  </„  obtained  by 
laying  off  gi  —  gs;  the  tangent  at  is  vertical,  for  the  plane  tangent 
to  the  torus  at  g  is  vertical. 

The  point  c,  situated  upou  the  axis  in  projection,  casts  a  shadow 
Cj.  Since  the  distance  of  the  point  r,  in  front  of  the  wall,  is  equal  to 
the  line  cc",  the  point  c,  is  situated  upon  the  vertical  c"  r,.  At  the 
point  c,  the  tangent  is  horizontal,  for  the  plane  that  is  tangent  to 
the  torus  at  c  is  parallel  to  the  ground  line. 

The  line  of  shade  of  the  cylinder,  _/V-',  casts  a  shadow, /,  z'„  ob- 
tained by  laying  off  Z'U"=~Z'IV.  Finally,  the  point  of  disap- 
pearance,/ casts  a  shadow  /„  on  the  line  u"  z,'. 

Notice. —  When  the  torus  is  generated  by  a  very  small  semi- 
circle, as  in  the  astragals  of  columns,  instead  of  d,  c,  g,  the  auxiliary 
curve  of  shadow  cast  upon  the  45°  plane,  a  quarter  of  a  circle  is  sub- 
the  centre  of  Uie  circle  being  taken  at  j,  about  a  thinl  of 
I  c  t  above  the  point  c;  and  j  g  being  taken  as  a  radius. 
This  approximate  curve  is  used  in  the  same  manner  as  we  have  just 
used  the  true  curve  d,  r,  g. 


THE  BALTIMORE  AND  OHIO  RAILROAD  BRIDGE  AT 
STATEN  ISLAND,  NEW  YORK. 

IT  is  announced 
that  Senator  War- 
ner Miller  has  in- 
troduced a  bill  in  the 
Senate,  and  Mr.  Per- 
ry Belmont  a  similar 
one  in  the  House,  to 
grant  the  permission 
of  the  United  Slates 
Government  to  the 
Baltimore  and  Ohio 
Railroad  Company  to 
build  a  bridge  over 
the  narrow  sound 
that  divides  Staten 
Island   from  the 
boundary  shores  of 
the   State  of  New 
—  called,  in 
the  early 
Dutch  set- 
tlement of 
the  country, 
the  "  Arthur 
Kill."  The 
ap  plication 
for  this  |>ei- 
mission  thus 
sought  by  the 

passage  of  these  hills,  is  made  necessary  because  of  the  fact  that  this 
narrow  inlet  is  recognized  as  a  part  of  the  navigable  waters  of  the 
United  Stales,  and  thus  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment. The  ulterior  aim  and  object  of  the  Railroad  Company  being 
to  connect  its  line  with  the  l>ort  of  New  York,  it  has  decided  to  build 
a  branch  from  Bound  Brook  to  connect  with  the  present  Rapid  Tran- 
sit Road  on  the  north  shore  of  Staten  Island,  and  thus  command  and 
secure  a  grand  enter|iot  on  the  shores  of  New  Y'ork  Bay,  at  a  very 
eligible  point  upon  the  Islam)  and  at  the  deep  waters  of  the  harbor. 

But  it  is  said  that,  while  to  erect  the  bridge  it  is  necessary  to  ob- 
tain such  permission  from  the  United  States  Government,  the  actual 


i  greater  portion  of  their  wide  shelving  shores 
thus  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  sun  and  air, 
of  shore  in  the  bays,  rivers  and  creeks,  gener- 


to  build  it  can  only  be  obtained  from  the  Legislature  of  the 
New  Jersey.  Of  course  that  of  the  State  of  Now  York 
also  be  obtained  in  the  matter,  since  the  easterly  shore  of  the 
1  is  included  in  the  latter  State,  but  this  phase  of"  the  subject  is 
not  particularly  alluded  to  in  the  discussion,  since  it  is  conceded  that 
such  consent  can  be  had  for  the  asking,  if  not  already  granted  in  the 
charter  of  the  present  Staten  Island  Road.  As  to  New  Jersey,  its 
public  men  have  already,  with  some  exceptions,  expressed  them- 
selves as  averse  to  the  grant,  pointing  out  that  it  is  not  to  the  inter- 
est of  the  State  to  have  such  a  terminus  located  upon  land  within 
the  State  of  New  York,  when  there  are  so  many  equally  desirable 
locations  to  be  found  on  the  New  Jersey  shores  of  New  Y'ork  Bay 
—  and  which  may  be  reached  either  by  constructing  a  bridge  over 
Newark  Bay,  or  by  extending  the  road  farther  north  and  across  the 
Newark  Meadows.  In  fact,  a  negative  law  is  said  to  exist  on  the 
statute  books  of  New  Jersey  now,  forbidding  all  persons  from  erect- 
ing any.  such  bridge,  except  by  the  especial  authorization  of  the 
Legislature. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  railroad  men  say  that  the  New  Jersey 
shores  on  New  York  Bay,  along  the  whole  extent  of  Bergen  Neck, 
are  shallow,  and  cannot  be  utilized  for  the  purpose  of  a  harbor  ex- 
cept at  great  cost  in  dredging  artificial  basins,  etc.  At  Bergen  Point, 
on  the  Kill-von-Kull,  and  at  Constable  Hook,  deep  water  exists,  but 
the  Standard  Oil  Company,  and  other  oil,  coal,  and  manufacturing 
companies;  have  monopolized  the  best  locations,  and  other  reasons 
exist  which  make  a  terminus  on  the  Kill-von-Kull  much  less  desira- 
ble than  on  the  open  Bay. 

As  to  the  condition  of  the  inland  waters  of  this  part  of  New  Jer- 
sey, they  are  all,  except  in  the  narrow  channels,  shallow,  and  when 
the  tide  runs  out  the 
is  laid  bare.    When  I 

these  muddy  reaches  of  shore  in  the  bays,  i 
ate  a  miasmatic  combination  of  gases,  which  contaminate  the  at- 
mosphere in  the  fields,  the  meadows,  the  villages,  and  even  the  cities 
of  a  widely-extended  section  of  the  State.  To  the  evil  of  the 
agues  and  fevers  bred  from  this  cause,  is  to  be  added  the 
of  mosquitoes,  which  flourish  most  in  such  periodically  ove 
marshes,  and  amid  the  mephitic  vapors  which  they  generate. 

Wide  meadows  extend  from  the  shores  of  Newark  Bay  to  the 
west  and  north,  and  those  upon  the  west,  which  extend  a  great 
part  of  the  distance  towards  the  City  of  Elizabeth,  are  overflowed 
at  the  riBe  of  every  recurrent  tide,  only  to  be  in  turn  left  bare  and 
dripping  with  an  oosy  and  muddy  coating  at  the  fall  thereof.  And 
this  operation  continues  to  repeat  itself,  twice  in  every  twenty-four 
hours,  "  forever  and  forever." 

The  meadows  at  the  north,  however,  have  been  dyked  so  as  effect- 
ually to  prevent  the  overflow  ;  but  the  shores  of  the  streams  which 
run  through  them,  are  still  exposed  to  the  deleterious  action  of  the 
tides  in  this  respect ;  the  Passaic  River,  which  borders  the  populous 
Cijv  of  Newark,  not  being  exempt  from  this  action. 

On  the  borders  of  Newark  Bay,  and  at  various  points  in  the  Pas- 
saic and  Hackensack  rivers,  and  in  the  larger  contiguous  creeks, 
wharves  and  bulkheads,  have  been  erected  here  and  there  for  the  ac- 
commodation of  shipping  —  here  confined,  of  course,  to  vessels  of 
limited  tonnage, —  and  these  wharves  can  be  approached  only  at  high 
tide,  when  a  few  feet  of  water  is  then  obtained  to  float  the  loaded 
boats.  When  lying  at  these  docks  at  low  tide,  the  vessels  rest  upon 
the  bottom,  and  can  only  be  made  to  float  and  depart  when  the 
waters,  returning  upon  the  next  incoming  tide,  give  ihctn  the  neces- 
sary buoyancy  to  permit  their  sailing  away.  At  a  few  docks,  at  the 
large  manufacturing  establishments  at  Newark,  Harrison  and  Eliza- 
bethport,  the  necessary  dredging  has  been  done  to  connect  them 
with  the  channels,  and  relieve  them  from  their  inconvenience,  but  all 
the  remainder  of  those  shores  are  subject  to  this  annoyance. 

And  south  of  Elizabethport,  in  Elizabeth  Creek,  in  the  Sound,  in 
the  Rahway  River  down  to  and  including  the  Raritan  itself,  the 
same  shallow  depths  of  water  extend,  and  the  same  unfortunate 
hindrances  to  the  satisfactory  navigation  of  those  waters  exist  At 
many  of  the  docks  the  shore  is  laid  bare  at  low  tide  far  out  beyond 
the  end  thereof,  and  at  some  of  them  in  Newark  Bay,  no  vessel  used 
for  freight  can  approach  at  such  time  within  a  half  mile  of  them. 
Wide  flats  at  many  places  extend  a  long  distance  out  from  the  shore, 
with  a  depth  of  not  more  than  three  feet  of  water  upon  them,  mak- 
ing the  approach  of  any  vessel  of  average  magnitude  impossible. 

Now  here  we  have  a  great  evil  crying  aloud  for  remedial  action, 
and  the  State  might  well  consider  any  company  or  government  that 
could  relieve  her  in  these  respects,  as  nothing  less  than  a  benefactor. 
Imagine  these  shallow  places  covered  constantly  with  about  eight 
feet  more  of  water  than  they  now  have  at  low  tide  —  not  only  when 
the  tide  has  run  in  to  its  greatest  height,  but  at  all  times  constantly  ; 
and  this  abundance  of  water  continuing  permanently  without  change, 
from  New  Brunswick  to  Jersey  City,  in  all  the  bays  and  streams. 
What  an  increase  of  commerce  would  immediately  result '  How 
changed  would  the  relations  of  these  interior  towns  become  to  those 
of  the  outside  world.    This  would  be  a  boon  indeed. 

On  the  other  band,  we  have  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad 
Company,  earnestly  desiring  to  reach  a  coveted  terminus  on  the 
waters  of  New  York  Bay,  but  hindered  by  the  opposition  it  finds 
in  the  minds  of  the  legislators  and  interested  parties  in  the  State. 
The  legislators  and  statesmen  object  to  their  State  being  made  a 
transit  ground  for  the  benefit  of  other  States ;  and  the  officers  of 
other  railroad  companies  who  have  already  secured  the  right  of 
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w«v,  are  natur.dlv  oppdVd  to  their  rivals  obtaining  tin-  same  con- 
cession*. On  all*  si.l.-s  we  hear  the  cry,  "  Hands  off!  You  build 
no  bridge  there!  "  and  in  this  state  of  wind  the  parties  sland  facing 
one  another. 

Why  cannot  a  compromise  l>e  made  and  both  parties  lie  relieved 
of  tlieir  grievances  at  uDk,  and  great  «o»sl  be  therebv  accomplished, 
to  the  enrichment  and  increase  of  tliu  happiness  of  tin-  people? 
Let  us  mw  if  this  cannot  lie  done.  It  may  be  necessary  in  doing  it 
to  call  upon  the  Federal  Government  for  assistance,  but  no  doubt 
the  Railroad  Company  will  be  found  willing  to  do  its  part.  From 
the  westerly  extremity  of  Bergen  Point  let  a  dam  lie  thrown  across 
tlie  Kill-Ton-Kull,  and  from  the  southerly  end  of  Stateu  Island 
extend  another  daiu  across  Karitan  Bay  lo  South  Atnboy.  Let 
these  dam?  be  constructed  of  a  height  sufficient  to  retain  the  water 
Oil  their  westerly  sides  constantly  on  a  level  of  eight  feet  ahuve  low 
tide;  or  of  such  a  height  as  may  be  found  lo  l>e  tlie  most  conven- 
ient for  navigation,  at  tlie  same  lime  bavins;  regard  to  the  necessiti 
existing  of  not  overflowing  the  meadow*  too  much  at  the  north  end 
of  Newark  Bay.  In  connection  with  the*-;  dams  e. instruct  tlie  requi- 
site lock*  to  transfer  vessels  from  one  level  to  the  other.  Over 
these  dams  build  railway  bridges,  which  will  thus  afford  lo  the  Ual- 
ti in  jre  and  Ohio  Railroad  Company  the  entrance  which  it  seeks  into 
Statcn  Island,  and  which  at  the  same  time  will  enable  the  present 
road  running  to  the  south  end  of  the  i-land  to  form  a  connection 
with  the  main  laud.  The  present  bridge  across  Newark  Bay  may 
be  widened  to  <*ive  access  to  the  new  bridge  over  the  Kill-vou  Mull, 
and  the  projier  draws  provided  at  the  locks  in  both  dams. 

These  works  would  not  l»e  any  more  extensive  than  those  carried 
out  by  the  Government  at  Sanli  St.  Marie,  at  the  entrance  to  Lake 
Superior,  and  are  entirely  practicable.  Six  feet  of  tlie  extra  water 
behind  the  dams  would  be  contributed  at  high  tide,  and  the  excess 
over  six  feet  would  accumulate  from  the  supply  of  fre«h  water  from 
the  rivers.  After  the  requisite  height  is  obtained  in  this  manner, 
the  surplus  would  U-  constantly  overlluwing  from  the  dams,  and  thus 
tend  to  keep  the  waters  pure.  This  fresh  water  would  also  afford 
tlie  necessary  supply  to  work  the  lock-.  These  latter  should  in- 
large  enough"  to  accommodate  the  increased  numl>er  of  vessels  that 
would  visit  the  inland  ports,  when  the  navigation  would  be  thus  so 
extensively  improved ;  Ui«y  shun). I  l»e  of  size  to  receive  not  only 
large  vessels,  but  ipiite  a  number  of  such  at  one  lime.  At  high  tide 
the  fall  would  la;  onlv  two  feet,  at  low  water  eight  feel.  The  power 
developed  bv  this  fall  could  be  utilized  to  work  the  locks  by  water- 
engines,  as  at  the  locks  of  S.iult  S;.  Marie,  and  might  also  furnish 
surplus  power  lo  work  a  number  of  tide-milts.  A  rot  ally  might  be 
collected  on  this  water-power  sufficient  to  pay  the  exi»ensc  of  work- 
ing the  locks. 

Here  is  a  plan,  then,  by  which  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Road  can 
obtain  l he  end  it  bus  in  view,  and  the  State  of  New  Jersey  receive 
its  just  proportion  of  the  annual  appropriations  made  by  Congress 
in  the  River  and  Harbor  bill.  Some  time  or  other  this  work  will 
have  to  t>e  carried  out,  and  no  better  opportunity  than  the  present 
lo  ellect  it  is  likely  lo  occur  for  years  lo  eoine.  The  cities  of  New 
Brunswick.  Berth  Amhoy,  Kahway,  Elizabeth,  Bayonne,  Newark, 
Harrison,  and  even  Jersey  City,  arc  immediately  interested  in  its 
success,  ami  would  be,  no  doubt,  willing  lo  make  extraordinary  exer- 
tions to  secure  the  coveted  bridge  to  the  railroad  on  these  conditions, 

O.  1'.  Hati'ikld. 


THK  ASSOCIATION  OF  OHIO  ARCHITECT*. 

SWWT  a  convention  of  the  architects  of  this  Slate,  called  at  Coluui- 
r\  bu*  on  the  12th  Wist.,  by  the  Ohio  nuunliers  of  the  Western 
/  Association  of  Architects,  a  large  nurutwr  of  prominent  mem- 
ber* of  the  profession  wure  in  at  tendance.  After  the  convention 
was  properly  on»ini/cd,  an  association  was  formed,  called  the  Asso- 
ciation of  Ohio  Architects,  its  object  being  to  unite  in  fellowship  the 
architects  of  the  Stale,  to  combine  their  efforts  so  as  to  promote  the 
artistic,  scientific  and  practical  efficiency  of  the  profession,  and  to 
cultivate  and  encourage  the  study  of  kindred  arts. 

A  number  of  ipicsliotis  of  interest  lo  the  profession  were  discussed. 

A  committee,  consisting  of  J.  W.  McLaughlin,  Samuel  Hannaford 
and  Charle"  Crapsey.  of  Cincinnati,  was  ap|siiute.|  to  act  in  conform- 
ation with  the  Builders'  Exchange  of  Cincinnati,  in  preparing  an  act 
(now  under  consideration  by  the  Builders'  Exchange)  to  regulate 
the  construction  and  plumbing  of  buildings,  within  any  city  of  the  iirst 
class,  and  to  provide  for  the  appointment  of  a  building  inspector. 

The  following  otlicei*  were  elected  for  the  elision:;  year,  viz.:  — 

President.  George  W.  Kapp.  Cincinnati ;  Vice-Presidents,  Samuel 
Hannaford,  Cincinnati;  J.  H.  Kremer,  Columbus;  Levi  T.  Scoficld, 
Cleveland;  E.  O.  Kallis.  Toledo;  C.  I.  Williams,  Dayton;  Secrc- 
tarv,  Oliver  C.  Smith.  Cincinnati;  Treasurer,  H.  C.  Lindsay,  Zanev 
villc  ;  Executive  Committee,  Geo.  W.  Rapp.  rx-tyjirio  ;  I.  W.  Yost, 
Columbus  :  Chas.  Crapscy,  Cincinnati;  Jas.  W.  McLaughlin,  Cincin- 
nati; F.  O.  Weary,  Akron. 

The  next  semi-annual  meeting  of  the  Association  will  be  held  at 
Cincinnati  on  the  thin!  Thursday  of  next  July. 


[  Wt  cannot  i»>y  atttnlint,  lu  thr  iltmanilinf  corrrtjwmlenlt  trim  for- 
grl  lo  give  their  mime*  and  attdrw*  a*  guaranty  >if  ywd  faith.] 

THE  SAFE-LOAD  ON  A  FIXED  SLAB. 

Hath,  Me.,  January  il,  lttsS. 
To  thk  Editors  or  thk  Amkkican  Architect: — 

Dctr  Sir*.  —  Would  you  la-  so  kind  as  to  inform  me  how  to 
calculate  the  safe-bearing  load  of  a  slab  of  stone  firmly  fixed  on  all 
four  sides.    1  cannot  find  anything  relating  to  it  in  any  text-hook. 

m  Res|  cctfulU  yours,  A.  H.  B. 

[Tna  description  is  nnt  definite  euougb.  Ones  the  slab  act  as  a  lintel  or  a 
cantilever,  or  turn.- -Elm.  VMhitn  a>  Aiiouitu  t  ] 

THE  DEI'TSCIIES  B  A  I'll  ANDBCCH. 

I'l  rrstu-Kiiii,  Ph.,  January  19,  IsmG. 
To  THK   ElWTOKP  OF  THF.   AmKKICAN'   ARCHITECT  :  — 

Dear  Sir*,- —  Will  you  be  kind  euough  to  let  me  know  if  the 
"  J)rui*rii>*  li,i)i!iariill>'irli  "  can  lie  procureil  in  New  York  or  Boston, 
and  if  so,  from  whom'.'  What  is  the  probable  price  here V  An 
answer  will  oblige.  Yours  truly,  RkaDKB. 

[Althoi  on  we  do  not  find  it  in  their  catalogue,  we  believe  the  most  rrndv 
wa.v  to  obtain  the  "  Havfotmlhnrh  "  would  be  m  write  to  E.  Stelger  &  Co.*. 
125  Park  Place,  New  York. —  Eos.  Amuhica.v  Aki'Hitkot  , 

A  QUESTION  OF  COMMISSION. 

Elmiha,  X.  V..  January  14,  lf*ft. 
To  tiik  Eiotoics  of  thk  Amkuk.an  Aiiciii tkct  :  — 

Drar  Sir*.  -  I 'least-  favor  us  with  your  advice  as  to  what  to  do 
under  the  circumstances  of  which  the  following  is  an  outline: 

We  were  employed  to  make  preliminary  drawings  and  estimates 
for  two  trade-scliis'l  buildings,  for  a  State  institution,  late  in  the  fall 
of  1S.M4.  Our  estimate  for  the  building  was  al>out  S22.WJ0.  The 
drawings  were  approved,  and  the  Legislature  appropriated  *20,0U« 
for  the  erection  of  the  building.  We  were  then  directed  to  cihu- 
pletc  the  plans  and  s|H-cifications,  which  wc  did,  and  contracted  the 
work  to  responsible  |>artiea  for  820.i>."t0.  A  clerk-of-works  was  a|v 
pointed,  and  the  building  satisfactorily  erected,  accepted,  and  paid 
for.  The  clerk  rctiortcil  to  us  as  often  as  was  required,  and  we  made 
numerous  visits  ot  supervision.  The  character  of  the  building  wa* 
such  that  we  did  not  innke  out  our  bill  at  the  regular  rate  of  live  per 
cent,  but  juescuteil  a  bill  at  three  and  one-half  per  cent  on  $20,050. 
Shortly  alter  we  received  the  following  reply : 

To  Mf.ssks.  1'ikrck  K;  Dockstadkr : — 

Dear  Sir*% —  Yours,  etc.  (Nov.  was  by  the  managers  to  dav  re- 
ferred lo  myself  for  adjustment.  You  will  remember  at  the  time  I 
called  on  you  to  do  this  work  I  stated  that  I  had  no  authoritv  to 
agree  as  to  payment,  but  that  no  doubt  the  managers  would  allow 
you  fairly  for  it,  etc.  I  Iwlieve  the  usual  etc.  should  not  goveru  the 
architect's  charge  for  this  work,  but  that  a  fair  compensation,  without 
regard  to  percentages,  should  be  paid.  This,  from  my  own  point  of 
view,  seems  to  be  ilctnaiidcd  for  the  appropriation  is  more  than  ex- 
pended. 'Tis  overdrawn.  If  it  wivs  left  to  myself  to  decide  |  would 
recommend  SSOU  as  a  suitable  sum  for  the  service  rendered.  If  this 
is  satisfactory  I  will  try  to  procure  a  cheipie  for  y  ou  at  i  nce. 

\  cry  truly  yours,  ,  Managrr, 

A  word  as  to  the  character  of  the  buildings  : 

One  building  was  2  |i)  feel  by  Go  feet,  two  stories  high,  the  second 
Huor  for  machinery  carried  on  iron  columns,  anil  the  roof  trussed. 
At  one  end  it  was  necessary  to  carry  it  over  a  25  foot  road  wav,  ne- 
cessitating careful  computations  lor  both  girders  anil  an  arch,  at  the 
mnuager's  ropiest.  The  other  building  was  one  story  high,  of  such 
form  as  to  reiiuire  two  separate  designs  for  trusses  to  carrv  the  roof. 
Being  a  penal  institution  extra  care  hail  to  he  taken  to  make  pro- 
visions for  exigencies  which  might  arise,  and  the  prevention  of 
cscaiie.  The  buildings  were  built  of  brick  and  stone,  with  slate  roof, 
but  left  without  plastering,  or  casing  the  windows  inside. 

Are  we  not  entitled  to  the  regular  fee  of  five  |ht  cent,  and  if  it 
were  a  private  institution  could  we  not  collect  that  for  our  M-rvices. 
after  deducting  the  amount  paid  for  the  preliminary  drawings? 
We  in  ule  this  deduction  from  the  bill  we  presented. 

Very  truly  _\ ours,       I'ikhck  iv.  Dockstadkh. 

I  Wf.  <lo  not  see  whv  oureorn  spoudents  did  not  earn  Hie  usual  commission 
ot  five  per  cunt,  and.  in  th"  absence  of  a  previous  agreement  tliev  would 
proluililv  liiivc  found  it  easier  to  rolled  this  in  full  ihau  a  charge  In  which 
they  make  an  arbitrary  discount  from  the .  u«tomar>  (<•«.  Obi  iou>ly  if  iliey 
value  their  own  service*  at  le-"s  tiiau  tlie  current  rriles,  it  i-  natural  that  their 
client  should  infer  that  a  still  »ma  ler  compensation  mj^ht  In,  ,-vve|>te<l  ; 
and  lliev  have  then  the  tonil-le  of  showing  thai  what  tliev  have  done  whs 
worth  just  the  amount  they  charged  for  it,  aud  of  exulniniiix  whv  It  was 
not  worth  as  m itch  a-  archilcrta  ceiti-rill)  c.et  for  the  saiiie  serv|,"t«.  The 
iiianagei-  ifi-iu.  to  have  slmplv  made  a  sort  of  prrlhuhinrv  offer  on  hi-  side, 
and  not  to  have  rlost-d  his  mind  to  evidence  as  t.<  the  pruwr  ir-mi|ieiisation 
nnd  we  should  advls,-  going  to  him  frnnklv  and  shoninje  I. no  be  sm  h  memo', 
randaas  may  beat  hand,  the  actual  amount  of  time  and  niunev  ex|Muided 
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on  th«  work.  T»  Hie  value  of  this,  reckoned  .it  !i  fair  com|*ii«itlon  l«r  a 
professional  man's  time,  must  to  billed  the  value  of  tho  responsibility 
undertaken  by  the  architect,  which  was  set  by  the  judge  In  a  recent  rrcne 
ease  at  about  one  and  one-quarter  per  cent  on  the  cost  of  Ihe  UuildiiiK ;  * 
that  it  wi!l  probably  he  easllv  shown  that  the  ehnrge  made  is  a  very  moder- 
ate one.  and  ihereshonld  theii  be  no  difficulty  in  getting  the  full  billapproved 
and  paid.— hue.  Anr.mi  A>  Am -mitkit.1 


Imprrfcrllv-adhering  coat*  mid  separate  them,  .when,  without  t  It  if .  they 
would  nave  remained  In  proper  connection.- Eos.  AmkiiicaN  Akchit§xt] 


THE  RECORDED  COST  OF  BUILDINGS. 

NEW  Yohk,  .Januarj  «.  ls*e. 
To  TIIK  KlUTOBS  <>»'  T II K  AmKRICA.N  ARCHITECT:-— 

Ikor  Sirs. —  As  one  who,  though  not  a  professional,  take*  a  great 
interest  in  ail  lliat  pertains  to  architecture.  I  <l«?»ir«  to  ask  a  ipies- 
tion  or  two.  In  your  weekly  liuU.Hu>,  Intelligence,  you  -rive  the  c»<( 
of  i  lie  various  buildings,  residences,  etc.,  in  euursu  of  erection.  Now 
in  it,  in  each  case,  the  actual  com  at  which  the  same  work  can  be 
duplicated,  or  arc  the  prices  annexed  fictitious V  My  reason  for  ask- 
in-;  is.  lint,  in  discussion  with  an  architect  on  this  subject,  lie  scouted 
the  correctness  of  the  figure*,  and  intimated  that  they  were  doctored 
for  the  purpose  of  reducing  llic  assessments.  As  J  contemplate, 
building,  may  I  ask  au  early  re|.t\  ?     A*  a  subscriber  I  remain, 

Yours  truly,  L.  G. 

[Oik  impression  l«,  that  your  architect  is  right  in  believing  the  estimates 
arc  generally  "d.>i'tored."  At  the  best  they  are  merely  approximate, 
sometime*  indicating  what  the  rlleul  I-  willing  t<i  spend,  sometimes  what 
the  architect  thinks  such  a  building  ought  to  cost,  and  sometime*  what  the 
builder  says  he  will 


it  for.  A*  for  duplicating,  we  question  whether 
ihe  same  builder  would  i-ften  ngicc  to  do  iiideuticil  work  for  an  equal 
l>rh  e;  and  a*  for  different  conditions  or  localities,  it  would  be  always  — 
altiioa.  -out  of  the  question.  -  Eos.  Ajikiik  am  Aim  hitucT.J 

SUNDRY  QUESTIONS  OF  PRACTICE. 

January  22,  lfW. 

To  this  Editors  op  tiik  Amkkicak  Akchitkct  :  — 

Dear  Sir:  1.  What  is,  or  was,  the  oldest  clock-tower  in  iho 

world.'    Was  the  clock  on  the  belfry  of  Bruges  an  after-thought  ? 

2.  What  is-  the  best  way  of  fastening  a  mantel  shelf  to  a  chimney 
bavin"  8"  walls  there  is  tio  furring.  Would  wooden  •t",p'"g!i  safe? 

3.  fs  plastering  on  inside  Willis  durable,  when  put  on  and  allowed 
to  dry  in  freezing  weather? 

4.  Should  bricks  be  wet  when  laid  in  lime-mortar  and  cement, 
ami  lime-mortar,  as  well  as  when  laid  in  cement?  Does  this  apply 
when  freezing  is  likely  to  take  place  in  the  night?  Some  masons 
prefer  to  lay  bricks  dry  in  cold  weather,  regardless  of  the  kind  of 
morlar  used. 

5.  In  deafening  floor*,  should  ihe  mortar  be  brought  up  flush  with 
top  of  joists  —  or  a  slight  airspace  left?  Mason. 

[J   As  there  i«  no  furring,  wood-brick*  might  be  used,  if  no  particular 
.hie  won-  iiliiced  on  Hie  tumil'  l  shelf.    I'orous  lerrn-eotta  bricks  would  to 
.     .  ..'    .  ...     ..   xv....  «...  it  ,i—  ..i..,..,;..,.  i»»»lf  i«  not  till. .wed 
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the  bc«t  thiug  to  use.  :t.  Win  not,  it  the  plastering  itself  Is  not  allowed 
to  freeze'.'  4.  Bricks  .uighl  Always  to  be  wet  tofore  laying,  and  lliej-  ought 
never  to  be  bid  in  freezing  wci'ther.  If  laying  in  freezing  weather  is  un- 
avoidable, the  brick  should  not  he  used  wet  and  yri.v n  Some  advise 
mkiii"  mortar  with  will  water  daring  frost*,  and  there  are  cementing 
malcrUls,  like  asbestine  plaster,  which  are  said  not  U.  freeze,  ft.  Deafen- 
iu  •  between  Joist*  is  not  so  effective  as  when  the  deafening  material  is 
spread  over  the  entire  rloor  area;  an  air-space  is  usually  left.-Eus.  Am  ru- 
le.*.* AttcutTWir.J  

FROZEN  PLASTERING. 

Ohkknmi.i.e,  S.  c-.,  January  t»,  Is**. 
To  THK  ElHTOltS  OK  TIIK  A M  KltlCAX  Akchitkc  t  :  — 

ffear  Sirs, —  Any  light  on  the  following  will  be  regarded  as  a  fa- 
vor. On  the  night  of  ihe  tiih  a  roof  sprung  a  leak  near  a  chimney, 
and  on  visiting  the  house  the  next  morning  I  found  almut  eight  feet 
of  plastering  saturated.  On  examination,  I  found  that  a  si  ream  had 
run  down  the  side  of  chimney-stalk  from  roof  to  ceiling,  and  there 
was  a  coalin"  of  ice  over  the'  chimney,  but-  the  eighth-of-an-iueh  of 
water  standiiig  on  the  lath  and  plaster  was  nol  frozen.  The  plas- 
teiiu"  is  now  separating  right  between  the  scratch  and  brown  coals. 
The  plasterer  holds  that  Ibis  is  entirely  due  to  ihe  effect  of  ll.e  water. 
1  hold  that  the  water  onlv  hastened  what  would  have  occ  urred  sooner 
or  later,  on  account  of  bad  plastering.  I  think  the  scratch  coat,  or 
the  browning,  or  boih.  were  frozen  by  a  cold  snap  about  two  weeks 
a"o  when  they  were  being  applied.  I  have  seen  plastering  saturated 
by  a  leak  three  times  or  more,  and  then  dry  out  and  hold.  I  can  see 
no  reason  itu be  assertion  that  old  postering  would  stand,  after  the 
leak  bad  caused  it  to  be  saturated,  but  that  new  plaster  would 
drop  from  tho  "scratch"  coat.  If  you  see  anything  of  common 
iuteiest  in  an  explanation  of  ihe  above,  please  favor  me  in  your  cor- 
respondence column.  ltVs|H-ctfully,  E.  B.  Ruii  KDOi. 

:Wr.  could  hardly  tell,  without  looking  at  iho  plastering,  whether  either 
co  it  had  beeu  frozen  or  not.  The  effe  t  of  slight  freezing  on  either  the 
sciitehor  brown  cc -.it,  would  to  to  cover  It  with  lone,  needle-llke.  crystal- 
line lilies  and,  after  thawing,  the  surface  would  be  permanently  soft  and 
nuwderv  'and  inclined  to  separate  fnm.  Hie  moitar  tolow.  If  the  brown 
|„  mining  "fl".  brought  with  it  an  elKhtli  of  an  Inch  or  so  of  the  scratch. 
c.«l'  we  should  sav  that  this  Indicated  the  previous  freering  ot  the  s, rate h- 
„,.,,'  |(  however.'  the  brown  cat  came  away  by  it, elf.  leavln-  the  orlgl- 
ua'l  surface  of  tUe  >.-raU-i.-<-oai  uci'ilv  iot.i  t.  wo  should  tlilnk  that  Iho 
m  riti-h  wat  had  not  been  Hnrflcicntlv  scoied.  ami  that  it  had,  perhaps,  n<» 
toen  i"r.Vrlv  »et  before  applying  the  brow i.  coat  or  had  been  allowed  to 
.•i-t  dust  v     Mthongli  w«  shoulif  be  more  in.  liucHl  to  expe.  I  that  a  pro- 

r  '  |  ..vjkin-.  would  desirov  ilieclibih-f  ihe  plasleriug.  and  detacn  It 

■i'l','t.. '•■  lie-r  ir«i!gbt  li  i  p-"i  that  water  w-uhl  work  its  way  between  two 


That  which  most  concern*  the  business  interest*.  Is  the  maintenance  of 
a  profitable  market,  wherein  all  the  diven-itiod  prodnrts  of  menial  and 
physical  labor  will  tlud  readv  biners.  The  possibility  ot  the  recunemx-  ef 
iioliisinul  depression  is  never  absent  from  prudent  men  s  minds.  How  to 
maintain  activity,  is  no  ordinary  problem.  How  lo  avoid  depressions.  I» 
the  other  side  ot  the  same  problem.  The  invesligati-ua  made  on  both  side* 
of  Ihe  Atlantic,  with  nourishes  or  legislative  trumpets,  have  simply  reiter- 
ated well-known  facte.  No  remedv  has  ever  beeu  drvi-ed  or  applied,  la 
our  short-sightedness,  we  imagine  that  these  depressions  are  teiitblc,  nod 
ought  to  to  guai. led  against.  Ou  the  contrary,  they  ale  the  phase*  of  de- 
velopment which  must  of  necessity,  moral  and  economic,  to  pas-.ed  through. 
The  mistaken  efforts  put  forth  to  find  a  foreign  roaiket  to  absorb  our  over- 
plus, mav  work  In  brc-adslufts  and  raw  prodin  t<;  but  not  in  manufactured 
products'  because  of  the  vast  sea  of  cheap  labor,  and  the  prejudice  and  in- 
tellectual sloth  that  envelope  the  consumptive  capacity  of  outside  uatjou*. 
Unr  great  market  most  be  found  at  home. 

The  tirst  month  of  the  vear  has  made  a  fnir  record  for  ilsclf.  Iw.th  In  real- 
izations, and  in  lea.onable  assiiramee  extended.  The  upward  epuit  of 
prices  checked  building  demand.  Less  business  has  been  done  than  in 
IH\'eiiitor:  but  on  tho  other  baud  more  inquiries  have  been  made  this 
month,  than  were  made  during  the  last  three  mouths  of  last  vear.  The  con- 
ditions are  favorable  to  enlarged  industiial,  railroad  and  building  opern- 
atious.  t  otiserviitlsm  Is  exhibited  at  every  step  so  far.  Then- ia.  as  has 
been  often  reinaiked  before,  a  sulllclent  volume  of  money  for  all  probable, 
or  possible  demands.  The  enlargement  of  shop  and  mill  capacity  refentrd 
lo,  has  not  been  checked. 

The  architects  arc  in  a  joyful  mood  over  the  com  missions  given  for  im- 
lsirtiint  building  operations.  In  New  York  this  week,  woik  oil  mated  at 
?:t,(JU0,OilO  was  placed  in  baud,  aud  the  best  authority  there  among  archi- 
tect* states  that  the  receut  developinei.ui  in  and  near  that  o.mmeti  ial  cen- 
tre, justify  nil  the  rather  sanguine  predictions  that  have  beeu  made.  Tb« 
u«iiii!  crop'  of  hnlldiug-pcrinito  » ill  soon  be  leady.  So  far  n*  the  facts  war- 
rant just  now.  it  i«  collect  to  »av  that  the  building  of  apart lucnt-honses  will 
receive  full  attention,  both  in  New  York  aud  Urooklyn.  Speculative  nitr- 
ations in  Hanhattnu  real  estate  are  probable.  'I  here  Is  a  strong  pleasure  to 
get  farther  ouL  The  fashionable  centre  is  slowly  moving  uptown,  and  as  a 
re.-ult,  certain  sites  tin'  likely  tu  change  bands  at  m>  distaut  da;  .  The  in- 
dustries of  the  city  and  Stale  lire  healthful.  In  New  Yolk  city  labor  oiean- 
Izations  are  very  strong,  and  a  somew  hat  geneial  advance  either  has  been, 
or  soon  wili  to  made  in  rates  of  wages. 

Throughout  New  England  also,  the  tendency  is  to  higher  pay  and  to  more 
frequent  tuivmeriU. 

The  I'hiladelphia  arcbilecls  ate  In  a  happy  frame  of  mind,  over  the  as- 
surances extended,  in  the  prospects  as  to  the  aize  and  frequency  or  uiban 
and  siibuiban  real-estate  optrallons,  and  the  looitiilig-up  ol  building  opera- 
tions, some  of  them  of  extiaurdiuary  pro|w>i  Hons.  Coltige-buildiiig.  fnin  r, 
will  receive  attention:  liul  as  a  rule,  builders  will  use  brick  and  slime. 
Still,  Iheie  is  iui  increasing  i*rrenuige  of  builders  uiaiiilestiug  a  piefcrcnie 
for  neat  and  substantial  frame  dwellings,  wlieuin  vaiiignted  hind 
are  made  to  produce  exce'.U-nt  intcilor  and  exlerlor  arefiilectitml  r  ffecls, 
This  threatened  depaitmo  however,  has  not  the  consent  of  recognized  au- 
thority; but  in  these  days  of  crazy -quilt  freedom,  there  Is.  no  aibltiaiy  i  ule 
to  cramp  the  preferences  of  those  who  have  money  to  build,  aud  lustc  10 
gratify. 

The  Western  cities  and  town*,  even  in  this  riiid-wiuter  season,  are  arous- 
ing their  energies  for  an  active  war.  Sevei.il  new  recruit*  tu  the  way  <  f 
enterprise  have  Joined  the  army  of  progress,  the  extension  of  railiond  con- 
struction is  becoming  eveiy  week  moie  and  moie  assuied. 

I'cunsvlvaiua  iron  and  steel  makers  have,  within  a  few  days,  booked  «m« 
verv  large  orders.  One  Philudelpbla  ship-builder,  closed  contracts  w  ithla 
a  few  days,  for  the  building  of  two  passenger  -leauieis.  aud  two  laige  lugs. 
All  the  Delaware  Itiver  shipbuilders  have  picked  up  considerable  w oik. 
The  Ijtke  I  mat  builders  have  three  months'  coiitiacts  on  hand,  and  the  car- 
builders,  as  heretofore  observed,  arecrowded  wiih  work  for  the  winter. 

Manufacturers  In  all  lines  of  production,  seem  assured  of  totter  margins. 
Machinery  iiiaiitilactnrera  have  llieir  order-books  quite  full. 

Chicago  architect*  have  witliin  a  week  or  two,  uiidcitakcii  preiuiralory 
drawing-  for  wurebnii.es,  churches,  banks  and  work  of  a  more  or  lias  pub- 
lic nature  on  a  large  wale. 

Coiitbleuee  in  Hie  resources  of  the  nilgbtv  Northwest.  Is  attracting  capital 
from  liasteiu  cities,  to  Chicago,  Minneajioiis  mid  St.  1'aul,  for  better  invest- 
ment under  watchful  eyes,  and  Ihe  Chicago  aud  Northwestern  architects 
generally  voice  the  seuiiineut  of  the  people,  iu  sav  iug  tlr;H  house  aud  man- 
u fai  lory  and  public-buibling  work  will  be  exceptionally  heavy. 

The  Western  architects  are  giv  ing  no  small  decree  of  attention  to  Ihe  for- 
mation of  compact  orgauizalion  for  mutual  piolenlon.  Thespliit  of  fia- 
ternity  is  alwavs  stronger  In  newer  and  rising  communities,  iwitly  because 
Ihe  necessity  for  orgniiizatinn  is  greater.  Within  a  vear  many  yonug  aichi- 
tectsbavopltchcsliheb  tents  in  the  We.-teiu  nielioi>olis,  aud  will,  in  due  lime, 
furnish  evnleitce  of  their  awsi  leaching. 

I'rieos  for  building  malcrial  have  net  changed.  Lumber  Ib  nomlnallr. 
slightly  higher,  owing  to  some  little  thiciu.nion  of  freight  rates,  or  lenr  of 
lluctiititioiis.  Stone  wi.l  be  more  nbuudatit  this  year,  and  freight  rates 
about  the  same.  New  sources  of  supply  will  be  developed,  but  wili  not  ma- 
terially inletfeie  wiih  the  demands  on  the  Rutland  and  Maine  quarries. 

Within  slxlv  davs,  new  -aw-mill*  will  be  at  work  in  Ihe  Virginia*.  Ken- 
tucky, North  Carolina  and  Georgia  and  Ihe  available  supply  of  bard  wo. sis 
will  be  iucrrased  largely. 


Kam>oi  ru  K.k.kbs'*  Gift  iirlVr-  to  A>>  Aiinng.  —  The  first  in- 
stalment of  the  great  collection  of  iiuhIcIs  and  casta  of  statuary 
which  comprises  all  the  work*  executed  by  the  sculptor,  Randolph 
Kogers,  of  Koine,  during  his  active  life  of  thirty -live  years,  and  pre- 
sented by  him  to  the  i'niversity  of  Michigan,  has  In  en  received,  h 
consists  of  fifty  five  large  cases,  containing,  besides  other  works  of  art, 
statues  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  John  Adams,  America,  Victory,  Ny  die, 
j  group  of  Indians,  and  various  medallions  and  figures  on  sob  Iters.'  ii...iiii 
I  in.  n  s  in  tb.s  country.    The  r.sl  id  the- collection  wili  It  sent  >..eti. 
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'fj  PROPOSITION  has  beeu  made  in  Boston,  which  seems 
/I,  to  find  support  in  the  Municipal  Council,  to  abolish  the 
office  of  city  architect,  which  was  established  ten  or  twelve 
years  ago,  and  has  beeu  filled  ever  since  in  a  manner  very 
acceptable  to  the  people  of  the  city,  and  creditable  to  the 
gentlemen  who  have  held  the  position.  It  is.  however,  be- 
ginning to  be  recognized  that  an  official  architect,  although 
useful    in   giving  intelligent  care   to   the  public  property 


most  towns  the  maiu  object  is  to  gel  over  a  public  undertak- 
ing, no  matter  how  important  it  may  be,  as  cheaply  and  with 
as  little  truuble  as  possible,  and  the  result  of  this  method  of 
carrying  on  such  business  is  becoming  rather  painfully  appar- 
ent. 


R-  J.  G.  BATTERSON,  a  geutleman  well  known  person- 
ally to  nuyiy  architects,  aud  by  reputation  to  nearly 
every  intelligent  person  east  of  the  Mississippi,  has  un- 
dertaken an  experiment  in  participation  at  the  great  New  Eng- 
land granite  quarry  at  Westerlv,  R.  L,  which  bids  fair, 
through  the  care  with  which  the 'details  are  studied,  and  the 
characteristic  clear-headedness  with  which  the  objects  to  be 
attained  are  set  forth,  to  become  the  most  important  example 
of  the  kind  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  According  to  the 
printed  letter  containing  the  offer  made  by  Mr.  Batterson  to 
his  men,  it  is  proposed  that,  during  the  year  1886,  the  profits 
of  the  quarry  business  shall  be  divided  between  the  owners 
and  the  workmen,  according  to  a  rather  novel,  but  sensible, 
plan.  In  brief,  the  capital  employed  in  the  business,  and 
the  value  of  the  * 
treated  as  equal 
the 

extent,  sharing  also  in  the  losses.  This  last  is,  to 
particularly  good  feature  of  the  scheme,  on  account  of  'its 
value  in  educating  the  workmen  to  the  anticipation  of  the 
losses  which  are  inevitable  in  every  real  business,  aud  which 
must  be  provided  for  in  limes  of  prosperity,  and  it  is  intro- 
duced in  the  simplest  way.  Supposing  the  capital  employed 
during  the  year  in  paying  workmen,  bu\ing  supplies,  and  so  on, 
to  be  one  hundred  thousand  dollars,  and  the  whole  amount 
paid  for  wages  through  the  year  to  be  one  hundred  and  fifty 
the  output  of  the  quarry  ought,  Mr. 


labor  employed  during  the  same  time,  are 
partners,  sharing  in  the  profits  according  to 
amount  of  money  represented  by  each,  and,  to  a 
•nt,  sharing  also  in  the  losses.    This  last  is,  to  our  i 


thousand,  the  value 


hich  is,  or  ought  to  be.  plat-ed  under  his  supervision,  rarely    Batterson  thinks,  to  be  about  four  hundred  thousand  dollars 

'  which  should,  in  favorable  timet,  bring  in  a  net  profit  of 
twenty-five  thousand  dollars.  One-third  of  this  profit,  or 
eighty-three  hundred  and  thirty-three  dollars,  which  is  a  trifle 
more  than  two  per  cent  on  the  supposed  amount  of  sales,  is  to 
be  put  aside  as  a  guarantee  fund,  from  which  lo  make  good 
losses  caused  by  bad  debts ;  while  the  remaining  two-thirds  is 
to  be  divided  between  the  stockholders,  who  furnish  the  capi 
tal,  and  the  workmen,  in  the  proportion  of  two-fifths  to  the 
former  and  three-fifths  to  the  latter.  In  this  way  each  work 
man  is  treated  exactly  as  if  he  had  invested  in  til 


succeeds  in  bringing  distinction  to  the  city  which  he  serves 
through  the  conspicuous  beauty  or  fitness  of  the  buildings 
which  he  designs  for  it.  No  matter  how  brilliant  bis  talents 
may  be.  he  is  loo  firmly  bound  down  by  routine  and  prece- 
dent, and  is  too  much  under  the  direction  of  persons  who  know 
of  no  way  of  doing  anything  properly  but  tho  way  in  which 
they  have  always  seen  it  done,  to  attempt  with  success  any 
striking  deviation  from  the  traditions  handed  down  in  his 
office,  even  if  he  could  command  the  time  necessary  for  study- 
ing out  thoroughly  a  new  solution  of  a  familiar  problem. 
There  is  something  lo  lie  said  in  favor  of  the  view  that  an 
official  architect  knows,  better  than  any  one  else,  the  require- 
ments to  be  fulfilled  in  the  designing,  for  instance,  of  a  school- 
buildin-',  after  the  taste  of  the  community  iu  which  he  lives, 
and  U  less  likely  to  make  tnUtiikes  in  plauimg  them  than 
architects  who  have  not  learned  these  requirements  by  heart; 
but  there  is  more  to  be  said,  we  think,  for  the  opposite  view, 
that  in  these  days  of  progress  innovation  and  experiment  are 
necessary  to  healthy  growth  ;  that  in  architecture,  particularly 
in  that  special  branch  of  it  which  relates  to  the  construction 
of  school-house*  and  public  buildings,  the  gradual  adoption  of 
a  set  of  stock  patterns,  which  is  almost  inevitable  in  official 
practice,  brings  on  a  paralysis  of  development  which  soon 
leaves  the  (own  suffering  from  it  far  in  the  rear  of  communi- 
ties which  know  how  to  call  with  effect  upon  the  profession  ut 
large  for  the  services  that  it  needs.  It  is  true  that  outside 
architects  often  make  what  city  committees  are  pleased  to  call 
mistakes  in  solving  the  problems  placed  before  them,  but  the 
real  mistakes  that  men  of  skill  make  iu  their  professional  work 
are  not  often  serious,  while  the  differences  of  opinion  in  regard 
to  details  of  planiiing  or  desigu  between  them  and  their  com- 
mittees which  the  latter  are  apt  to  consider  faults  on  the 
others"  part,  are  rather  advantageous  than  otherwise  to  the 
community.  As  every  architect  knows,  many  of  tho  formul.-e 
of  school-planning  which  were  regarded  as  indisputably  cor- 
rect ten  years  ago.  ami  are  still  cherished  by  school-commit- 
tees, are  to-day  abandoned,  and  different  rules  have  beeu  pro- 
posed, to  which  the  public  must  be  educated  by  the  efforts  of 
the  profession  which  learns  them  the  soonest  and  understands 
thpm  the  best ;  and  unless  the  services  of  the  best  profes- 
sional skill  iu  any  community  can  be  enlisted  in  public  work, 
that  work  ceases  to  represent,  as  it  should,  the  highest  attain- 
ments of  that  community.  Our  cities  hnve.  in  a  great  degree, 
lost  that  spirit  of  rivalry  which  once  urgi  d  them  to  put  forth 
their  best  efforts  to  surpass  each  other  in  good  works.  With 


13 


,  in  me  company, 

during  the  year,  an  amount  of  capital  equal  to  the  value  of 
his  wages  for  the  year ;  aud  he  draws,  iu  this  case,  a  dividend 
of  six  and  two-thirds  per  cent  upon  it,  just  as  the  stockholder 
draws  his  upon  his  cash  investment.  The  result  is,  that  each 
man  who  has  worked  through  the  year  draws  twenty  days' 
extra  pay  as  his  dividend,  amounting  to  sixty  dollars  for  a 
man  whose  wages  average  three  dollars  a  day,  and  more  or 
less  with  others.  Beyond  their  part  of  the  guarantee  fund, 
the  workmen  are  not  called  upon  to  contribute  anything  for 
making  up  the  losses  of  the  year ;  the  stockholders  agreeing 
to  make  good  any  excess  of  losses  beyond  the  two  per  cent 
represented  by  the  fund,  and  having,  in  turn,  the  right  to  any 
surplus  if  the  losses  should  be  less  than  this.  Machinery  is 
to  be  regarded  as  partaking  of  the  character  of  both  capital 
and  labor,  aud  the  earnings  of  the  quarry  machines  are  to  be 
divided  between  stockholders  and  men,  in  the  same  proportion 
as  other  profits.  The  rates  of  wages,  both  for  day-work  and 
piece-work,  are  to  be  determined  by  mutual  agreement  ou  or 
iM-fore  the  first  day  of  January  iu  each  year,  and  any  dis- 
agreement between  the  superintendent  and  "the  men  in  regard 
to  them  is  to  be  decided  by  arbitration.  No  advance  or  re- 
duction of  wages  is  to  be  made,  either  by  the  superintendent 
or  the  men,  in  such  a  way  as  to  affect  contracts  made  on  the 
basis  of  a  previous  scale  of  wages  ;  and  workmen  who  are  dis- 
charged for  good  cause,  or  who  leave  the  employment  of  the 
company  without  the  writteu  consent  of  the  superintendent, 
are  not  to  be  entitled  to  share  in  the  dividend.  Men,  how- 
ever, who  are  discharged  because  there  is  not  work  enough  to 
justify  keeping  them,  are  to  be  entitled  to  their  part  of  the 
annual  dividend.   

lirllE  comments  of  Mr.  Batterson  on  his  scheme  are  not  the 
1    lea»t  interesting  part  of  his  letter.    In  his  opinion,  which 
is  founded  ou  long  and  extensive  experience,  the  system  of 
payment  of  fixed  wages  tends  "  to  indifference  and  laziness" 
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while  payment  by  the  piece  not  only  bring*  deserved  reward 
to  the  energetic  and  skilful  workman,  but  is  most  profitable 
to  the  employer;  and  he  therefore  argues,  as  does  every 
one  wbo  speaks  with  any  intelligence  on  the  subject,  thac  the 
introduction  into  the  relations  between  employers  and  em- 
ployed of  an  incentive  to  effo  t,  by  which  workmen  who 
practise  the  virtues  of  industry  and  attentiveness  shall  meet 
with  merited  recompense,  is  the  most  effectual  way  of  assimi- 
lating tin  interests  of  capital  and  labor,  ^s  he  well  says, 
when  all  the  members  of  a  body  of  workmen  have  some- 
thing at  stake  in  the  result  of  their  combined  labor,  laziness 
and  carelessness  will  liud  no  encouragement  among  them. 
The  industrious  men  will  soon  see  that  their  own  income  is 
diminished  by  the  negligence  of  every  slothful  man  among 
them,  and  united  opinion  will  soon  compel  either  the  reform 
ot  the  shirker,  or  bis  removal.  In  concluding  his  letter,  Mr. 
Battersou  points  out  that,  if  his  proposition  is  accepted,  the 
workmen  who  enter  into  this  new  relation  with  the  company 
must,  like  the  stockholders  in  the  company,  be  prepared  for 
nnprosperous,  as  well  as  prosperous,  years.  Against  the  for- 
m  r  thoy  are,  to  a  certain  extent,  insured,  by  the  stipulation 
that  they  shall  always  be  paid  their  wages  in  Ml,  whether 
there  is  any  dividend  from  profit*  or  not,  the  stockholders 
bearing  the  sole  burden  of  actual  loss;  and  Mr.  Batterson 
reminds  them  that,  if  they  sh  .uld  be  disappointed  in  not  re- 
ceiving an  extra  sum,  and  should  be  disposed  to  murmur  at 
the  management  of  the  business,  they  must  remember  that  the 
stockholders  share  their  disappointment  equally  with  them. 
We  cannot  see  how  men,  who  have  not  given  all  their  intelli- 
gence into  the  keeping  of  a  •'  walkiug  delegate,"  can  fail  to 
accept  with  joy  such  a.j  arrangement  as  Mr.  Batterson  pro- 
poses. To  say  nothing  of  the  increase  of  income  which  it 
promises,  the  opportunity  for  making  their  energy  and  ability 
count  for  something  must,  to  men  of  any  ambition,  seem,  in 
comparison  with  the  present  system  of  work  under  fixed  tariffs 
of  wages,  like  a  deliverance  from  slavery. 

0NE  of  tho  most  singular  occurrences  that  we  remember  in 
the  history  of  the  advancement  of  labor  is  reported  from 
Stoneham,  Massachusetts.  In  this  town,  which  has  a  par- 
ticularly intelligent  population,  are  four  shoe  manufactories, 
managed  on  the  cooperative  plau.  These,  with  some  similar 
ones  in  the  neighboring  towns,  were  established  about  three 
years  ago,  after  a  bitter  struggle  between  employers  and  em- 
ployed in  that  trade,  which  was  fostered  to  the  utmost  by  a 
few  notorious  professional  agitators.  Enjoying  from  the  first 
the  favor  of  the  community,  and  being  managed  with  an  abil- 
ity which  is  usually  considered  to  be  rare  among  workingmen, 
the  cooperative  shops  have  prospered,  even  in  these  unpropi- 
tious  times,  and  bid  fair  to  become,  if  let  alone,  conspicuous 
examples  of  the  kind  of  unpretending  organization  of  industry 
which  seems  likely,  before  many  years,  to  change  for  the  better 
the  whole  social  system  of  civilized  countries.  In  one  of  these 
manufactories,  which  seems  to  be  very  similar  to  the  rest, 
affairs  had  been,  until  within  a  few  weeks,  going  on  as 
smoothly  as  possible.  The  establishment  was  owned  and 
operated  by  the  persons  wbo  worked  in  it,  about  half  the  fifty 
men,  and  nearly  all  the  girls  employed  as  stitchers,  holdiug 
from  one  to  four  shares  of  the  stock,  which  commanded  a  pre- 
mium of  twenty  per  cent  above  the  par  value.  The  govern- 
ment of  the  company  was  in  the  hands  of  directors,  elected 
by  the  shareholders,  aud  the  directors  appointed  life  managers 
of  the  different  departments  of  the  shop  The  capital  w»g  small, 
only  thirty  thousand  dollars,  and  business  being  brisk,  the 
manager*  thought  best  to  keep  their  money  employed,  reserv- 
ing a  cash  balance  large  enough  to  pay  the  workmen  who  were 
not  stockholders  once  a  week,  but  arranging  to  pay  tho  share- 
holders, whose  interest  obviously  lay  in  allowing  their  money 
to  earn  the  largest  possible  profits  for  them,  only  once  a  month. 
No  one  in  the  shop  objected  to  this  arrangement,  which  was 
evidently  for  the  good  of  all  concerned ;  but  the  professional 
"  friends  of  the  workingman,"  who  dread  nothing  so  much  as 
to  sue  their  "  friends  "  happy  and  prosperous,  perceived  in  it  a 
chance  to  interfere,  aud  notified  the  managers  of  the  shop,  in 
the  name  of  the  Kuights  of  Labor,  that  all  the  workmeu  must, 
without  exception,  be  paid  once  a  week.  To  this  the  mana- 
gers simply  replied  that  their  stockholders,  who  were  the  only 
oues  receiving  monthly  payment,  preferred  this,  as  being  more 
advantageous  to  them,  aud  that  it  would  be  impossible,  at  this 
time,  10  take  out  of  the  bu*iuess  the  money  necessary  to  pay 
every  one  once  a  week.    The  Knights  then  proposed  that  the 


managers  should  sign  a  pledge  promising  general  weekly  pay- 
ments, assuring  them  that  they  would  not  be  required  to 
fulfil  their  promise;  but  the  managers  were  honorable  enough 
to  say  that  they  would  not  sign  pledges  that  they  did  not  intend 
to  keep;  and  the  Knights  then  ordered  all  the  workmeu  to 
leave  the  shop.  It  seems  incredible  that  meu  and  women 
shojld  obey  such  au  order,  but  the  ties  of  organization  are  very 
strong  among  operatives,  while  tho  iustiuet  of  obedience  is 
developed  in  a  way  which  renders  them  an  easy  prey  to  those 
who  seek  to  use  tbera  for  their  own  cruel  purposes ;  and  they 
abandoned  at  the  sigual  not  ouly  their  daily  wages,  but  their 
little  capital,  their  growing  iucomos,  and  the  profitable  busi- 
ness which  they  had  built  up  by  three  years  of  patient  and 
well-directed  effort.  How  irreparable  is  the  loss  inflicted  upon 
them  they  are  as  yet  too  inexperienced  in  affairs  to  understand. 
When  the  nod  of  their  tyrants  gives  them  permission  to  re- 
turn to  work,  they  will  find  their  trade  gone,  their  contracts 
cancelled,  and  their  customers  transferred  to  other  establish- 
ments; their  stock  and  machinery  will  be  deteriorated  and 
will  need  repairs,  while  interest  on  borrowed  money,  with  the 
inevitable  expense  aud  waste  of  beginning  work  anew,  will 
consume  the  little  surplus  which  ought  to  have  been  earning 
compound  interest  for  them  iu  the  iucrease  of  their  trade.  In 
private  business  a  check  like  this  might  cripple  a  manufacturer 
for  years,  and  the  blow  will  fall  severely  upon  the  poor  oper- 
atives who  have  yet  to  learu  how  easily  the  prosperity  of  such 
enterprises  may  be  destroyed.  The  best  that  can  be  hoped  is 
that  the  example  of  their  misfortunes  may  open  the  eyes  of 
the  stockholders  in  similar  corporations  to  the  danger  that 
threatens  them  from  the  machinations  of  those  who  care  for 
workingmen  only  as  slaves  to  their  own  authority,  and  who 
dread  the  feeling  of  independence  and  contentment  which  is 
fostered  by  participation  iu  successful  cooperative  enterprises, 
as  tho  Georgia  slave  drivers  of  the  last  generation  dreaded  the 
establishment  of  communities  of  free  negroes  net 


FEW  persons,  probably,  however  familiar  with  the  impor- 
tance of  well-built  canals  as  channels  of  traffic,  would  sus- 
pect that  the  fifth  port  in  France,  in  point  of  the  tonnage 
of  the  vessels  which  are  loaded  and  unloaded  there,  is  the 
little  basin,  or  rather  tank,  of  La  Villvtte,  in  the  northeastern 
corner  of  Paris,  which  serves  as  the  terminus  for  the  three 
canals  of  Saint  Denis,  Saint  Martin,  and  the  Ourcq.  The 
canal  Saint  Martin  is  a  small,  subterraneau  water-course, 
which  runs  uuder  the  Boulevard  Richard  Lenoir,  from  the 
Seine  to  the  La  Villette  basin,  aud  serves  for  the  transporta- 
tion of  barges.  The  canal  Saint  Denis  extends  from  the 
basin  northward  about  ten  miles,  striking  the  Seine  at  a  lower 
portion  of  its  course;  and  the  canal  del'Oureq  extends  about 
fifty-five  miles  easterly,  bringing  from  tho  little  tributary  river 
the  main  water-supply  of  Paris.  As  short  cuts  from  ouo  por- 
tion of  the  river  to  another,  these  canals  are  now  of  much  less 
importance  than  they  were  before  the  worst  obstructions  to 
the  Seine  were  removed,  but  they  offer  facilities  for  bringing 
heavy  freight  at  small  expense  into  the  heart  of  Paris,  wbich 
are  becoming  more  aud  more  appreciated.  To  compare  the 
traffic  on  them  with  that  of  the  railways,  it  is  said  that  four 
years  ago  the  amount  of  freight  passing  through  the  short 
chaunel  which  issues  from  the  basin  aud  afterwards  divides 
into  the  two  principal  canals,  was  greater  than  that  entering 
and  leaving  Paris  by  any  railway,  aud  nearly  one-third  as 
great  as  the  traffic  by  all  the  six  railways  combined.  The 
bulk  of  the  freight  consists  of  building-stone,  rubble  and  pias- 
ter, firewood,  flour,  grain  and  hay,  and  country  produce. 
Plaster  is  used  profusely  in  building  in  Paris,  and  five  hun- 
dred thousand  tons  are  brought  in  every  year  by  the  canal  de 
1'Ouirq  aloiie.  Until  within  a  few  years,  all  the  canals  were 
in  the  hands  of  a  company  which  obtained  from  the  first 
Napoleon,  when  he  was  particularly  in  need  of  money,  a  lease 
of  them  for  ninety-nine  years.  Iu  18(51,  the  city  of  Paris 
bought  the  unexpired  term  of  the  lease  of  the  canal  Saint 
Martin,  and  in  1876,  that  of  tho  two  other  canaU,  paying  f,,r 
them  the  round  sum  of  nearly  seven  million  dollars,  divith-d 
into  about  fifty  annual  instalments.  Under  tho  skilful  man- 
agement of  the  city  officials,  however,  tho  receipts  from  tolls 
amount  uow  to  withiu  about  twenty-six  thousand  dollars  of  the 
annual  iustalmeuts  on  tho  purchase  money,  and,  according  to 
the  sensible  French  way  of  reckoning,  the  facilities  for  busi- 
ness secured  to  thu  people  of  the  city  and  suburbs  bring  indi- 
rectly into  the  public  treasury  much  more  than  the  apparent 
deficit. 
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THE  STUYVENBERG  HOSPITAL,  ANTWERP. 


nor  lUB  hospital 
but  satisf Action 


TTTHERE  i>  hardly  a  building  in  Eirope  which  ha*  provoked  a* 
•  I*  mtH-h  comment,  favorable  and  unfavorable,  as  the  new  Civic 
Hospital,  which  has  recently  bean  completed  and  occupied  in 
Antwerp.  Readers  of  the  English  architectural  publications  mu»t 
have  been  struck  with  the  bitterness  of  the  discussions  which  took 
place  at  the  Congress  of  the  Sanitary  Institute  of  Great  Britain, 
recently  held  at  Leicester,  upon  the  presentation,  by  Mr.  H.  Saxon 
Snell,  of  a  paper  on  "  Circular  Hospital  Wards,"  the  Siuy venberg 
Hospital  being  the*ooe  specially  commented  upon.  Mr.  Snell  criti- 
cized it  very  severely,  declaring  the  scheme  to  be  unduly  expensive 
in  first  cost  and  subsequent  maintenance,  wasteful  of  space,  and  not 
easy  of  management.    He  educed  many  reasons  which  seemed  to 

showed  very  clearly  that,  from  his 
x>tnt  at  least,  the  idea  elaborated  at  Antwerp  was  impracti- 
.,  and  not  likely  to  be  adopted  elsewhere.  But  he  was  immedi- 
ately followed  by  other  gentlemen  of  the  Congress,  who  were  just  as 
strongly  of  a  contrary 
opinion  to  his  own,  and 
produced  facta,  plans,  sta- 
tistics and  estimates  which 
appeared  to  prove  quite 
as  conclusively  that  the 
Stuyvenberg  Hospital 
was*,  in  every  respect,  the 
highest  and  best  devel- 
opment in  its  line.  Now 
this  is  naturally  quite 
confusing.  When  the 
best  authorities  disagree 
so  radically,  It  can  be 
permitted  to  leaser  minds 
to  doubt.  It  is  not,  how- 
ever, the  intention  in  the 
present  paper  to  make 
any  criticisms  for,  or 
against,  but  merely  to 
state,  as  exactly  as  pos- 
sible, the  existing  condi- 
tions and  arrangements, 
leaving  to  the  readers  of 
lite  A  mericttn  A  rckilect 
to  judge  of  the  success  or 
failure  of  the  scheme 
u  - .ii  which  the  hospital 
hits  been  built.  It  may 
be  remarked  in  the  bc- 
;inning  that  this  is  llie 


practically  alone.  It  is  hardly  fair  to  class  as  an  experiment,  what 
has  proved  to  work  to  the  complete  satisfaction  of  all  tlio<e  wuo.aro 
most  directly  concerned  in  it ;  and,  whatever  theorists  may  decide  in 
council,  the  fact  remains  that  neither  the  municipal 
authorities  of  Antwerp  have  expressed  anything 
with  the  new  scheme. 

The  Stuyvenberg  Hospital  is  located  in  the  extremis  northern 
portion  of  the  city  of  Antwerp.  The  ground  devoted  to  it  has  a 
superficial  area  of  3.86  bectaires,  or  about  nine-and-a-half  acre  s, 
and  is  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  wide  streets.  The  general  plan 
will  show  the  arrangement  of  the  various  buildings.  At  the  en- 
trance, A.  are  the  offices,  in  two  stories,  with  receiving-rooms,  the 
habitation  of  the  director,  wardrobes  for  storing  the  clothing  of  pa- 
tient* under  treatment,  etc.  Clothing  is  provided  for  the  patients 
while  they  are  in  the  hospital,  their  own  being  thoroughly  cleansed, 
and  restored  to  them  on  their  discharge.  Beyond  the  administra- 
tion-building I*  the  chapel,  C.  The  building  at  I),  beyond  this,  it 
occupied  by  the  kitchen  and  dependencies  at  the  front,  and  the 
pharmacy  and  chemical  laboratories  at  the  rear.  At  E  is  the 
building  occupied  by  the  nurses  —  in  this  case.  Sisters  of  Charity. 
The  second  story  of  the  same  building  is  used  for  storage  of  linen. 
At  F  are  the  baths,  including  ordinary  hot-water  baths,  as  well  as 
appliances  for  medicated,  vapor,  Russian  and  Turkish  baths.  The 
budding  in  the  rear,  at  G,  entirely  isolated  from  the  rest,  is  occu- 
pied by  the  steam  laundry  and  drying-rooms,  the  engine*  and  steam- 
pumps  being  likewise  installed  at  one  side  and  the  boiler-rooms  occu- 
pying the  cellar.  The  small  psvilion  on  the  left,  near  the  front,  at 
B,  is  devoted  to  operations  and  clinics.  The  corresponding  build- 
ing on  the  opposite  side,  H,  is  the  morgue.  The  eight  buildings, 
marked  o,  are  the  hospital-wards,  which  will  he  described  farther 
on.  At  6,  on  either  side  of  the  entrance  to  these  wards,  are  small 
rooms  for  isolating  patients  who  may  be  suffering  with  an  especially 
dangerous  or  contagious  disease.  There  are  twenty-four  such  wards 
in  all.  Opposite  these  are  the  rooms  for  service,  and  the  stairs  lead- 
ing to  the  second  story.  At  P,  near  the  baths,  are  separate  wards 
in  two  stories,  designed  for  such  patients  as  care  to  pav  for  being  by 
themselves.  There  are  twenty-four  of  these  rooms.  The  refectories 
are  on  either  aide  of  the  building,  D. 

These  buildings  are  connected  by  lines  of  corridors,  as  shown  by 
the  general  plan,  which  are  enclosed  by  sashes  in  the  first  story,  and 
consist  simply  of  an  open  walk  above.  Besides  this  there  is  connec- 
tion, by  means  of  underground  passage*  starting  from  the  rear  at 
the  laundry,  passing  beneath  the  bath-house,  and  thence  following 
the  lines  of  corridors,  connecting  directly  with  the  cellar  under  each 
building.  This  passage  is  used  for  transporting  the  dead  from  the 
wards  to  the  morgue,  and  for  removing  soiled  linen,  sweepings,  etc., 
steam  and  water  pipes  being  also  run  in  this  passage. 

The  hospital  is  built  throughout  of  brick  and  iron, 
finish.    There  is,  of  course,  no  chance  for  any  architectural  i 
cence,  but  the  design  is  neat  throughout,  and  the  appearance  is" cer- 
tainly verv  pleasing.    The  floors  of  tlie  passages  are  of  cone 
mosaic    The  stairs  and  the  flooring  in  the  wards  are  of  wood, 


ginning  that  tins  Is  UM  ' 
fir»t  example  of  a  hospital  constructed  with  Isolated  circular  wards. 
Others  of  a  similar  idea  have  been  erecte  I  in  England,  and  the 
New  York  Canoer-Hospital,  built  from  the  pUns  of  Mr.  C.  C. 
Haight,  is  provided  with  circular  wards,  though  the  other  ar- 
rangements are  quite  different,  and  die  whole  is  on  a  much  smaller 
s  ile.  Some  of  ihe  largest  hospitals  in  Europe  have  been  started 
since  the  scheme  for  the  Stuyvenberg  Hospital  was  first  made  pub- 
lic, but  in  no  case  has  there  been  any  attempt  at  a  departure  from 
the  old-established  rectangular  ward.    This  building,  then,  stands 


S*ct.««  ol  C  rculsi  W.id. 


.  but 

the  construction  la  every- 
where of  iron  beams,  with 
brick  arches.  It  is  hardly 
necessary  to  go  any  fur- 
ther into  details,  but  a  vis- 
itor to  the  hospital  cannot 
but  notice  the  extreme, 
wax-like  neatness  which 
prevails  everywhere.  The 
cooking  in  the  kitchen 
is  done  almost  entirely 
bv  steam,  and  everything 
about  it  is  so  clean  and 
tidy,  one  could  feel  sure 
that  the  food 
by  the  whiter 
tors  would  be 
and  appetizing.  '1  fa 
are  no  dark  corners  any- 
where, or  obscure  pas- 
sage*. Everything  is 
bright  and  cheerful;  anil, 
while  much  of  this  is 
doubtless  due  to  the  new- 
ness of  the  building,  a 
•-great  deal  must  also  be 
credited  to  the  care  and 
taste  evinced  in  plan  and 
'  design.  In  fact,  the  mo^ 
exacting  critic  would  see 
little  to  find  fault  with  in 


the  hospital,  as  thus  far  described.  The  objection  is  to  the  circu- 
lar ward*,  which  are,  indeed,  the  only  departure  from  the  commonly- 
accepted  hospital  plan. 

A  section  and  plan  of  one  of  the  wards  are  given  herewith.  It  will 
be  seen  that  the  wards  are  completely  isolated  from  the  other  build- 
ings, except  by  the  short,  low,  connecting  passages.  Each  ward  is 
arranged  for  twenty  beds,  disposed  around  the  wall,  with  one  large 
window  for  each  bed.  The  wards  are  nearly  sixty-two  feet  in  diam- 
eter, and  seventeen  feel  and-a-half  in  clear  height,  thus  allowing 
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approximately  2,600  cubic  feet  of  IBM*  per  bed.  The  writer  in  not 
able  to  sav  wliether  this  excessive  allowance  per  bed  is  a  result  of 
the  circular-ward  system,  or  is  due  to  deliberate  intent  on  the  part 
of  the  planners.  If,  however,  the  height  of  the  ward  were  reduced 
to  eleven  feel,  there  would  be  but  1,660  cubic  feet  per  bed,  which  if 
no  more  than  a  fair  allowance  for  a  public  hospital ;  hence,  it  in  fair 
to  assume  that  a  circular  ward  does  not  necessarily  imply  an  over- 
abundance of  space.  Each  bed  ban  a  wall-space  of  about  ten  feet  in 
length,  the  beds  being  eight  and-a-quarter  feet  on  centres  at  the  foot.  I 
The  walls  and  reilings  of  the 
wards  are  plastered  and  left 
plain  white.  The  ceiling  and 
wall  are  rounded  together,  so 
dl  be  no  angles  to 
the  action  of  the 
ventilation.  In  the  centre  of  the 
ward  is  a  space  aliout  fifteen  feet 
in  diameter,  surrounded  by  the 
iron  columns  supporting  the  ceil- 
ing, and  enclosed  by  a  glass 
screen.  This  is  for  the  nurse  in 
charge  of  the  ward.  At  the 
centre  is  the  ventilating-shaft, 
against  which  are  built  some 
chests  fur  linen,  etc.  The  loft 
in  the  roof  is  used  only  for 
storage,  and  has  no  connection 
with  the  ward*,  being  reached 
by  an  external  gallery  not  shown 
oil  the  section.    At  "the  rear  of 

each  ward  is  a  small  pavilion,  F,«-  5-  pl"  * 

containing  in  each  story  a  room  for  the  service,  a  bath-room,  and  a 
series  of  water-closets,  with  wash-basins  and  a  sink. 

Antwerp  is  so  poorly  supplied  with  sewers,  in  this  quarter  at  least, 
that  the  hospital  is  obliged  to  depend  upon  cesspools,  except  for  the 
waste  from  the  baths,  wash-bowls,  etc.,  which  is  allowed  to  flow  into 
the  street-putters.  There  are  four  large  cesspools,  located  between 
the  wards  on  the  line  of  the  aide-streets,  at  A'  of  the  general  plan. 
They  are  emptied  from  the  street  without  entering  the  hospital- 
grounds,  and  are  sufficiently  removed  from  the  wards  to  obviate  any 
unpleasantness. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  note  some  of  the  reasons  which  influenced 
the  architects  of  the  hospital  in  recommending  and  studying  out  the 
system  of  circular  wards,  as  slated  by  them  to  the  writer  in  a  recent 
interview.  Their  attention  was  first  directed  to  the  matter  by  notic- 
ing that  patients  in  hospitals  invariably  objected  to  being  placed  in 
the  angles  of  a  rectangular  ward,  and  the  nurses  never  filled  the  cor- 
ner beds  until  the  rest  were  all  occupied.  In  some  cases  there  was 
too  much  ventilation;  in  others  the  air  was  stagnant;  but  always  the 
objection  existed.  Again,  it  seemed  fair  to  supjiosc  that  in  winter 
thu  cold  air  would  drive  with  more  force  inlo  the  windows  of  a  rectan- 
gular ward  than  into  the  few  windows  of  a  circular  ward  which  would 
be  directly  opposed  to  the  wind ;  while  in  all  seasons  and  in  any  lo- 
cation the  sun  would  enter  more  freely,  and  for  a  longer  time  with 
the  latter  plan.  And  as  in  this  instance  there  was  no  intention  of 
depending  upon  the  windows  for  ventilation,  it  was  no  objection  to 
have  the  opposite  windows  farther  apart  than  they  would  lie  in  a  rec- 
tangular ward.  Besides,  a  circular  ward  allowed  of  a  belter  control 
over  the  patients,  the  nurse  being  in  a  position  to  see  everything 
without  changing  her  place.  The  readers  of  the  American  Archi- 
tect who  have  followed  the  lengthy  discussions  which  hate  appeared 
in  the  British  papers  can  judge  for  themselves  of  the  absolute  value 
of  these  arguments.  As  to  appearance,  the  Stuyvenberg  Hospital 
leaves  little  to  be  desired  either  wiihin  or  without,  and  it  would  be 
difficult  to  find  anywhere  pleasanter  hospital  wards  than  those  under 
consideration. 

The  arrangements,  for  heating  and  ventilating  so  extensive  a  series 
of  buildings  as  this  must  naturally  be  of  considerable  magnitude.  In- 
deed when  it  is  remembered  that'while  the  entire  cost  of  building  the 


hundred  cubic  metres  of  air  per  minute  if  desired,  motive  force  being 
supplied  by  steam- engines  in  the  adjoining  house;  three  hundred 
cubic  metres  per  minute  is  however,  generally  quite  sufficient,  and  in 
some  kinds  of  weather  the  help  of  the  fania  dispensed  with  alto- 
gether, as  hereafter  described. 

The  arrangement  of  flues,  etc.,  being  identical  in  all  the  wards,  the 
description  will  be  confined  to  one.  The  section  and  plan  of  a  por- 
tion of  the  cellar  giten  herewith,  (Fig.  4),  will  make  the  disposition 
clear.  The  incoming  fresh  air  enters  at  A,  and  passes  inlo  the  annu- 
lar chandier  B,  thence  rising 
through  tbc  holes  in  the  floor 
at  C,  into  a  series  of  chambers 
separated  from  each  other  by 
iron  doom,  where  are  arranged 
stacks  of  steam-pipes,  as  at  D  of 
the  section.  Half  of  these  cham- 
bers serve  the  first-story  ward, 
and  the  rest  are  fur  the  upper 
story.  The  section  is  taken 
through  one  of  the  first-story 
chambers.  The  heated  air  rises 
thence  in  the  direction  of  the 
arrow  E,  ascending  through  the 
hollow-iron  columns  about  the 
centre  of  the  ward,  which  are 
connected  at  the  top  by  a  box- 
girder  with  open-work  sides :  the 
hot  air  enters  this,  and  thence 
escapes  freely  inlo  the  ward, 
the  supply  being  regulated  by 
valves  placed  where  the  girder- 
joins  the  columns.  But  if  for  any  reason  it  is  thought  undesirable  to 
admit  the  warm  air  at  the  top  of  the  w  .rd,  then  the  upper  valves  are 
closed,  a  floor  register  at  F  is  opened,  and  the  hot  air  escapes  into 
the  room  in  the  direction  of  the  arrow  G.  For  the  second-story  ward 
the  arrangements  arc  exactly  the  same,  except  that  of  course  the  hot 
air  must  ascend  through  the  lower-story  columns  before  cither  escap- 
ing through  the  floor  registers,  or  rising  to  the  open  girder.  Besides 
this  there  are  levers  rising  from  the  cellar,  with  the  aid  of  which  ike 
nurse  on  cither  lloor  can  cut  off  the  supply  of  steam  from  the  cham- 
bers which  serve  her  ward.    The  normal  'temperature  of  the  rooms 
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hospital  was  2,600,000  francs,  350,000  francs  of  that  amount,  or  over 
thirteen  per  cent  was  expended  simply  for  works  and  appliances  in 
connection  with  the  heating  ami  ventilation,  it  will  readily  be  under- 


attng  a 

stood  that  nothing  was  neglected  which  could  tend  to  make  the  sys- 
tem |>erfecl  in  all  its  functions.  With  an  existence  of  less  than  a  year, 
it  is  now  too  early  lo  say  how  successful  it  will  prove  in  operation; 
but  M  far  as  intelligent  forethought  and  careful  planning  can  make 
anvthintr  a  success,  this  surely  seems  to  be  perfect.  Complications 
and  cumbersome  details  of  management  appear  to  have  been  studi- 
ously avoided,  and  provisions  am  made  fur  the  atmospheric  changes 
which  at  times  are  so  apt  lo  quite  reverse  the  conditions  under 
which  the  air  in  a  room  can  be  effectually  changed  without  discom- 
fort to  tha  occupants.  Still  thu  system  is  kept  essentially  simple  in 
ail  its  oiieralions. 

There  are  two  intakes  for  fresh  air,  one  on  either  side  of  the  boiler 
and  laundry  house,  at  L,  of  the  general  plan.  Each  intake  consists  of  a 
briek  shaft  extended  |N-rhapa  ten  feet  above  the  ground,  and  protected 
bv  a  wooden  hood.  '1  here  are  no  provisions  of  any  description  for  pu- 
rif>  ing,  moistening  or  cooling  the  air.  The  inlafces  Canned  with  un- 
derground pusMgvs  about  six-and-a-half  feet  high,  and  five  feet  wide. 
The  course  of  these  is  indicated  on  the  general  plan  by  the  lines  M. 
At  the  point  nearest  ihe  boiler-house  in  each  passage  is  a  helicoid  fan 
for  forcing  thu  current    Each  fan  is  capable  of  moving  over 
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Fiji.  4  ind  5,    P,»n  .-.«  Sxtion  at  Air-Clilmbx. 

is  supposed  to  be  between  65°  and  70°  Fahrenheit  The  velocity  of 
the  air  in  the  conduits  is  assumed  to  be  fifty  centimetres  per  second, 
and  the  registers  were  calculated  of  sufficient  size  to  give  with  this 
velocity  a  supply  of  one  hundred  cubic  metres  per  bed  per  hour.  By 
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in'-n-i-.iii»  the  speed  of  the  ventilating  fans,  and  admitting  more 
■team  to  the  heating-chambers,  the  supply  can  bo  raised  to  two  hun- 
dred cubic  metres  pur  bed  per  hour,  as  has  been  actually  ascertained 
by  tests  made  with  anemometers. 

In  case  the  ventilating-fans  are  oot  required  to  force  the  draught  of 
fresh  air,  a  valve  is  closed  in  the  conduit  A,  Figure  4,  and  the  air  it 
drawn  from  an  area  immediately  outside  of  the  cellar  wall. 

For  the  evacuation  of  the  vitiated  air  there  are  four  sets  of  regis- 
ter* and  flues.  First,  there  are  twenty  10"  x  12"  registers,  one  be- 
side each  bed  at  the  bottom  of  the  wall.  These  are  for  use  in  case 
the  warm  air  is  admitted  to  the  ward  at  the  top,  and  their  action  it 
supplemented  by  eight  i"  x  9"  registers  in  the  risers  of  the  raised 
floor  at  the  centre  of  the  ward.  Then  there  are  ten  10"  xl2"  regis- 
ters in  the  outside  wall  near  the  ceiling,  and  eight  similar  registers 
in  the  outer  cove  over  the  central  columns,  whirh  are  opened  when 
the  warm  air  is  admitted  to  the  ward  from  below.  The  location  of 
these  registers  is  indicated  in  the  section,  Figure  2.  The  outer  reg- 
ister* connect  with  flues  in  the  wall  through  which  the  air  from  the 
wards  is  led  down  tu  the  luwur  floor,  and  thence  across  in  the  tbick- 
nc«a  of  the  door  to  the  central  portion  of  the  cellar  (see  Fig.  6).  The 
air  follows  the  direction  of  the  arrows,  K,  entering  the  central  well  or 
chamber,  in  which  is  a  large  coil  of  steam-pipe,  O,  which  heats  the 
air,  causing  it  to  ascend  through  the  ventilating-chimney  H.  The  let- 


F"if.  6.  The  Eihsusl  VsntiUtsr  snd  -  ..... 

lers  refer  to  either  Figures  4,  5  or  6.  The  ventilatlng-chlinney  ex- 
tends without  a  break  to  above  the  ]>eak  of  the  roof.  It  is  con- 
strnrted  of  wrought-iron,  supported  directly  on  the  cellar  vaulting,  as 
shown  by  Figure  5,  and  is  composed  of  two  shells  separated  by  a 
•pace  of  four  inches.  The  registers  in  the  wards  anove  and  below 
toe  columns  all  lead  to  the  space  between  the  shells  of  the  flue,  the 
draught  therein  being  aided  only  by  the  heat  which  ascends  through 
die  centre. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  while  the  system  of  ventilation  is  artificial 
throughout,  all  possible  advantage  is  taken  of  natural  circumstances 
to  aid  the  draught,  the  warm  air  rising  in  the  centre  of  the  ward  where 


it  cannot  be  disturbed  by  cold  air  from  the  windows,  and  the  vitiated 
air  passing  into  flues  in  the  outer  wall  where  contact  with  the  cold 
masonry  would  help  the  downward  current;  while  the  high  central 
chimney  alone  would  be  found  to  uxercise  a  powerful  suction.  In- 
deed, thus  far  it  has  proved  that  the  aid  of  the  steam  coils  at  O  are 
seldom  necessary  in  order  to  properly  change  the  air  in  the  rooms. 
All  of  the  windows  are  high,  and  are  provided  with  movable  tran- 
soms, and  in  summer  a  through  ventilation  can  easily  be  had  across 
the  ward,  no  matter  in  which  direction  the  wind  miy  be  blowing, 
without  causing  an  undue  draught  to  be  felt  by  the  patients. 

The  ventilating-chiraney  has  a  total  height  of  nearly  eighty  feet. 
Above  the  roof  it  is  cased  with  brick,  and  is  capped  with  an  iron 
cowl  constructed  as  indicated  by  Figure  5,  designed  especially  to 
prevent  any  downward  draughts. 

The  heating  and  ventilating  of  the  wards  for  single  patients  offers 
nothing  of  special  interest,  being  simply  on  the  indirect  system  in  use 
in  the  United  States,  with  top  and  bottom  inlet  and  outlet  flues  to  be 
used  as  desired.  The  water-closets  are  ventilated  in  the  same  manner. 

The  architects  of  the  hospital  arc  J.  Bilmuyer  and  J.  Van  Riel,  of 
Antwerp.  The  heating  and  ventilating  arrangements  were  planned 
entirely  by  them,  and  they  claim  the  honor  of  being  the  first  to  make 
plans  for  a  hospital  with  circular  wards,  having  prepared  a  scheme 
on  this  basis  several  years  before  the  Stuyvenbnrg  Hospital  was 
begun.  C.  II.  Blackall. 


JAPANESE  HOMES  AND  THEIR  SURROUNDINGS.1—  IV. 

WE  give  below  a  final 
extract  from  Profes- 
sor Morse's  book, 
and  in  doing  so  we  desire 
to  point  out  that  though  we 
have  subjected  the  work 
to  pillage  we  have,  in  the 
interest  lot  the  author  and 
bis  publishers,  carefully 
abstained  from  making 
excerpts  from  those  por- 
tions of  the  book  which 
treat  so  fully  of  architect- 
ural and  constructive  fea- 
tures. It  baa  not  been  our 
intention  to  diminish  the 
author's  profits  by  pre- 
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senting  to  a  professional  audience,  amongst  whom  he  ought  to  find 
his  most  numerous  readers,  the  very  kernel  of  the  nuL  We  have 
but  cracked  the  shell  and  disclosed  here  and  there,  in  the  social  and 
ethnological  extracts  we  have  made,  the  possible  flavor  of  the  meat 
that  lies  within.  The  illustrations  we  have  used  are  but  a  fair 
samples  of  the  three  hundred-odd  which  the  book  contains. 

There  is  no  feature  of  social  life  in  Japan  which  has  been  more 
ignorantly,  and  in  tome  cases  wilfully,  animadverted  upon  than  the 
custom  of  public  bathing ;  nevertheless,  I  dare  to  say  that  there  is 
no  feature  in  Japanese  life  to  be  more  heartily  commended  than  this 
same  system  of  public  bathing.  But  by  this  assertion  I  do  not  mean 
to  suggest  that  we  shall  forthwith  proceed  to  establish  baths  after 
the  Japanese  style,  and  take  them  after  the  Japanese  fashion.  The 
Japanese,  as  well  as  other  Eastern  people,  have  for  centuries  been 
accustomed  to  see  nakedness  without  its  provoking  among  them  the 
slightest  attention,  or  in  any  way  suggesting  immodesty.  With  us, 
on  the  contrary,  the  effect  hat  been  different ;  and  the  dire  result  it 
seen  in  the  almost  utter  extinction  in  our  country  of  the  classical 
drama,  and  the  substitution  therefor  of  ballet-dancing  and  burlesques 
— of  anything  in  fact  that  shall  present  to  the  vulgar  gaze  of  thous- 
ands the  female  form  in  scanty  apparel.'  A  Turkish  woman  looks 
upon  her  Christian  titter  at  not  only  immodest  and  vulgar,  but  abso- 
lutely immoral,  because  she  unblusbingly  parados  the  public  street 
with  a  naked  face;  but  the  Christian  woman  knows  that  the  estab- 
lished customs  of  her  country  sanction  such  an  exposure  as  entirely 
proper.  A  girl  who  in  our  country  would  deem  it  immodest  to  ap- 
pear among  the  members  of  her  own  family  in  a  robe  tie  chambre, 
and  yet  under  the  glare  of  a  bright  gas-light,  in  the  midst  of  scores 
of  strangers,  appears  with  low  cartage,  is  committing  an  act  which  to 
a  Turkish  woman  would  appear  inexplicable.  Tu  a  Japanese,  the 
sight  of  our  dazzling  ball-rooms,  with  girls  in  de'coUetf  dresses,  clasped 
in  the  arms  of  their  partners  and  whirling  to  the  sound  of  exciting 
music,  mutt  seem  the  wildest  debauch  imaginable  ;  for  in  Japan  the 
sexes,  except  among  the  lowest  classes,  never  intermingle.  No  free 
and  happy  picnics,  sleigh-rides,  boat-sails,  and  evening  parties  among 

■  "  Japanttt  tfavi  and  thtir  Surnmmfinps,"  by  Edward  S.  Mans,  Uu  I'fufM- 
sor  of  Zoology,  University  ■  f  Tokto,  Japan  ,  with  lllustrat'-on*  hy  the  Author. 
Tickiu-r  *  •  ••.   1W«.    Price,  $  1.O0.   Continued  from  So.  Me,  Pug*  t>. 

1 A  correspondent  In  the.  i'all  Matt  Gat*tU,  lit  protesting  MguTnst  the  attempt 
to  Impose  Kuropean  clothing  oa  theee  people  who  are  accoetoined  to  go  without 
any,  saya:  "  In  many  parts  of  India  there  Is  a  profound  suspicion  of  the  Ir 
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Ion*  nee*  of  clothing. "  Th?  fakir  U  dU  treated  evon  by  the  regulall  mi  rag  upon 
which  the  Oownraeot  modeetly  insists,  mid  a  fuiiy-Jro5i».ti  fakir  would  bo 
acou&tnl.  The  lata  Brabtno  ralntnter,  Chcsnb  Churidcr  Sen,  mprr*«M  the  belief 
that  India  wouM  Defer  accept  a  Christ  In  hat  and  bom*.  The  missionary  ehnud 
remember  that  eloUit*  morality  la  climatic,  and  that  If  a  certain  degree  of  cov- 
ering of  the  body  ha*  gradually  b«cora«  in  the  North wnet  amorlated  with  moral- 
ity and  piety,  the  tradition*  of  tropical  oo  up  tries  may  hare  equally  connected 
elaborate  drew  rather  with  the  ■enfiualltlee  of  Holotnou  In  bin  glury  titan  with 
the  purity  ot  the  Hly  ai  clothed  by  Nature." 
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the  girls  anil  boys  are  known  there  ,  no  handshake,  no  friendly  kiss. 
Tf  the  Japanese  visitor  in  il.ii  country  la  a  narrow-minded  and  wit- 
less scribbler,  he  will  probably  startle  his  friends  at  home  with  ac- 
counts of  the  grossly  immoral  character  of  Christians.  Unfamiliar 
as  he  is  with  the  corner-loafer  eyeing  every  girl  that  walks  by,  or 
with  that  <  lass  which  throng  oar  walks  with  the  sole  purpose  of 
staring  at  the  girls,  who  are  there  for  the  purpose  of  being  stared 
at,  what  must  he  think  of  our  people  when  he  visits  our  summer  re- 
sorts at  the  seaside  and  sees  a  young  girl  —  nay,  swarms  of  them  — 
tripping  over  the  sand  under  a  bright  sun,  bare-letrged,  clad  only  in 
a  single  wrapper,  which  when  wet  clings  to  her  form,  and  renders 
her  an  object  of  contemplation  to  a  battalion  of  young  men  who  fringe 
the  beachl 

Io  Japan,  among  the  lower  classes,  the  sexes  bailie  together,  bnt 
with  a  modesty  and  propriety  that  are  Inconceivable  to  a  foreigner 
until  he  has  witnessed  it.  Tliougb  naked,  there  is  no  indecent  ex- 
posure of  the  person.  While  in  the  bath  they  are  absorbed  in  their 
wurk,  and  though  chatting  and  laughing  seem  utterly  unmindful  of 
each  other.  The  grossest  libels  have  been  written  about  the  Japanese 
in  reference  to  their  custom  of  public  bathing  ;  and  1  hazard  the 
statement,  without  fear  of  contradiction,  that  an  intelligent  Japanese, 
seeing  many  of  our  customs  for  the  first  time,  without  knowing  the 
conditions  under  which  they  had  grown  up,  would  find  infinitely  more 
to  condemn  as  immodest,  than  an  intelligent  foreigner  would  find  in 
seeing  for  the  first  time  certain  Japanese  customs,  with  the  same  ig- 
norance at  the  outset  as  to  what  such  customs  implied. 

If  cleanliness  is  next  to  godliness,  than  verily  the  Japanese  are  a 
godly  race. 1  The  simple  statement,  without  qualification,  that  num- 
bers of  Japanese  in  their  public  baths  bathe  in  the  same  water  would 


a  filthy  habit.    Certainly  if  such  a  statement  were  really  true 
classes,  it  would  be  a  most  filthy  habit. 


in  regard  to 

When  it  is  understood,  however,  that  the  Japanese  working  ch 
—  such  as  the  carpenters,  masons  and  others  —  often  bathe  two  or 
three  times  a  day,  and  must  of  necessity  enter  the  bath  in  a  state  of 
cleanliness  such* as  our  workmen  rarely  if  ever  attain,  the  statement 

I  «  some  of  its  force.    When  it  is  further  added  that  these  people 

do  not  wash  in  the  baths,  but  boil  or  soak  in  them  for  a  while,  and 
then  upon  a  platform,  with  an  extra  bucket  of  water  and  a  towel, 
wash  and  dry  themselves,  the  filthy  character  of  this  performance 
assumes  quite  another  aspect.  A  Japanese,  familiar  with  his  airy 
and  barn-like  theatres,  his  public  readings  under  an  open  tent-like 
structure,  or  gatherings  in  a  room  in  which  one  or  all  sides  may  be 
open  to  the  air  even  in  raid-winter,  would  look  upon  the  usual  public 
gatherings  of  our  people  in  lecture-halls,  school-rooms,  and  oilier  closed 
apartments,  wherein  the  air  often  becomes  so  foul  that  people  faint 
and  struggle  to  the  door  to  get  a  breath  of  fresh  air,  —  a  Japanese,  I 
say.  would  jusilv  look  upon  such  practices  as  filthy  to  the  last  degree. 
And  what  wouht  he  say  to  one  of  our  great  political  meetings,  for 
example,  where  a  vast  unwashed  herd  of  perspiring  and  excited  peo- 
ple actually  bathe  the  irdelicate  membraneous  lungs  in  the  combined 
breath  of  hundreds  I 

The  public  baths,  however,  do  not  concern  us,— though  it  may  be 
well  to  contrast  our  country  with  Japan  in  this  respect,  where  in  the 
latter  country  every  village  and  everv  town,  and  in  the  city  nearly 
•very  square,  possesses  public  baths  wnere  for  the  price  of  a  cent  or 
two  one  may  find  conveniences  for  a  hot  bath ;  whde  in  our  country 
public  baths  are  only  found  in  the  larger  cities,  and  few  of  these  even 
can  boast  of  such  a  luxury.  As  for  the  private  bouses  in  our  country 
where  bathing  is  customary,  an  inquiry  shows  that  few  possess  the 
convenience  of  a  bath-tub.  Among  the  masses  of  oar  people  a  Sat- 
urday-night wash  may  or  may  not  be  enforced ;  when  it  is,  this  per- 
formance usually  takes  place  in  the  kitchen,  with  hot  water  furnished 
from  the  kettle.'   But  in  Japan  nearly  every  house  among  tbe  higher 

the  most  ample  arrangemenis  for  hot 
baths;  and  even 
among  the  poorer 
classes,  in  the  coun- 
try as  well  as  in  the 
city,  this  conven- 
ience is  not  want- 
ing, with  the  added 
convenience  of  pub- 
lie  battis  every- 
where  attainable  if 
desired. 

There  are  many 
forms  of  bathing- 
tuba,  all  of  them  bo- 
as ,  .  .  .  .  in8  l*rK°  and  deep. 
Means  for  applying  the  heat  direct,  which  is  of  course  the  most 
economical,  is  attained  in  various  ways.  In  the  common  form 
(r'8-  Oi  »  »w»U  chamber  of  copper  is  introduced  at  one  end  near 
the  bottom  of  the  tub,— tbe  mouth  having  a  frame  of  stone,  or  of  clay 
or  plaster.  In  this  chamber  a  fire  is  built,  and  the  water  can  be 
brought,  if  necessary,  to  tbe  boiling  point.  Within  the  tub  a  few 
transverse  bars  prevent  the  bather  from  coming  in  contact  with  the 
hot  ehamber  in  which  (he  fire  is  burning.  In  another  form,  a  copper 
funnel  or  tube  passes  directly  through  the  bottom  of  the  bathing-tub. 

1  l&uln  sava:  '•  Tbe  cleauilnoM  of  tbe  .Jauanesa 
qualities.   It  Is  apparaut  In  bis  body.  In  hi i  hou 


qualitl«.  It  Is  apparaut  In  li 
In  the  arsat  oarsfuloaas  aod  « 


ing-t 

is  oo«  of  bio  mi»i , -„„,m.m.u<.|e 


The  bottom  of  this  tube  has  a  grating  of  wire;  charcoal  is  then 
placed  in  the  tube,  and  its  combustion  rapidly  lieals  the  water.  A 
pan  is  placed  below  the  tobe  to  catch  the  coal  and  ashes  that  fall 
through.  In  a  more  elaborate  form  (Fig.  2),  the  bath-tub  is  in  two 
sections,  separated  by  the  partition  of  the  room.  These  two  sections 
are  connected  by  a  number  of  bamboo  tubes  or  Hues,  so  that  the  water 
may  circulate  freely.  The  section  outside  contains  the  fire-box,  in 
which  die  fire  is  built ;  by  this 
discomfort  of  the  smoke  from  the  fire. 

While  in  a  Japanese  house,  as  we  liavo  sern,  i 
veniences  exist  for  taking  a  hot  or  cold  bath,  the  minor  i 
for  waging  tbe  face  and  bands  are  not  always  so  apparent.  In  i 
attempts  one  is  more  often  reminded  of  a  primitive  country-house  at 
home,  where  one  either  goes  down  to  the  kitchen,  and  amid  a  clutter 
of  pails  and  pans  manages  to  wash  himself,  or  else  takes  a  tin  basin 
and  goes  out  to  the  well, — and  this  on  a  fresh  cool  morning  is  by  far 
the  more  agreeable.  In  the  country  a  Japanese  may  be  seen  in  the 
yard  or  by  the  roadside  washing  his  face  in  a  bucket  or  shallow  tub; 
and  at  inns,  and  even  in  private  houses,  one  is  given  a  copper  basin, 
and  a  bucket  of  water  being  brought  be  uses  a  portion  of  the  veranda 


[Contributor*  are  reouetted 
adequate  rietcriptiont  of  the  but 


PUBLIC   SCHOOL    LIBRARY,  DAYTON,  OHIO.      MESSRS.    PETERS  A 
BURKS,  ARCHITECTS,  DAYTON,  O. 

"If  HIS  building  is  being  erected  in  an  open  square,  well  grown  up 
Jit  with  forest  trees,  and  used  as  a  park.  It  is  tbe  intention  to 
make  it  practically  fireproof,  hollow  tile  and  iron  beam  con- 
•tion  being  used  throughout.    The  exterior  walls  are  laid  up  of 


struction  being  i 

local  blue-gray  limestone,  laid  as  broken  ashlar  work,  and  freely 
trimmed  with  a  warm,  rich,  red  sandstone  from  Marquette,  Michigan. 
The  roof  is  to  be  covered  wilb  heavy  red  slates.  Tile  floors  are  to 
be  used  throughout  the  halls,  vestibules,  and  lobby  —  hard  wood  in 
the  remainder.  Exclusive  of  the  tile  floors  and*  gas  fixtures,  the 
building  is  under  contract  for  $8S,000,  and  is  expected  to  be  corn- 
January,  1887. 


OLD  COLONIAL  WORK  NOS.  I.  AND  II.  THE  PARLOR  OF  THE  NICH- 
OLS HOUSE,  AALEM,  MASS*  DRAWN  AND  MEASURED  BY  MR.  F. 
E.  WALLIS. 

COMPETITIVE  DESIGN  FOR  THE  COURT-HOUSE,  TORONTO,  CAN— 
ADA.     MESSRS.  CHAMBER  LIN   A   WHIDDKN,  ARCHITECTS,  BOB- 


BEHAVIOR  OF  CEMENT-MORTARS  UNDER  VARIOUS 
CONTINGENCIES  OF  USE.' 

IN  reference  to  changes  in 
dimension  of  cement-mor- 
tars during  setting,  Mr. 
Clarke,  in  his  valuable  paper 
recently  published,*  shows 
quite  clearly  that  there  is  an 
expansion.  On  the  contrary, 
our  past  President,  Mr.  Whit- 
temore,  in  a  recent  letter  to 
me,  states  his  experience  with 
a  cylinder  filled  fifty  feet  with 

traded  two  inches  without 
any  superposed  weight 

Experiments  on  cements  at 
the  East  River  Bridge  (see 
Transaction!  for  September, 
18*8),  show  a  depression  in 
strength  of  briquettes  at  the 
end  of  seven  davs.  The  query 
then  would  be :  Is  there  a  pre- 
lum, and  a  subsequent  conlrao 
1  something  to  do  with  it? 
islt  water,  either  for  immersion 
'ould  seem  to  require  modifica- 
mixed  one  to  two  with  fresh 
The  stren^ihs^  given  are  but 

that  a  certain  natural  cem- 
mixed  with  fresh  water,  was 


A  Rj4//3  an .  Arm-  Chair. 
"Anfryferp.  Jr^hjbitioji.  Bete 

liminary  expansion  due  to  cryttaliiza 
tion,  or  has  the  amount  of  water  um 

His  conclusion,  on  page  155,  that 
or  mixing,  has  no  important  effect,  t 
tion  for  the  case  of  Fortland  cement 
water  and  immersed  in  salt  water 
seventy  to  ninety  per  cent  of  those 

A  friend  recently  informed  ihe 
ent,  which  gave  excellent  results 


'  From  a  paper  by  F.  Colllngvood,  M.  Am.  Hoc.  C.  E.,  read  Nurcmber  «,  1 
an.l  publabetl  In  Um  Trmuactumt  at  til*  sjociely. 

» Keeord  of  Teat*  of  Otnaut  mart*  for  Host.™  Main  Drainage  Works,  IMS-M,  by 
Eliot  V.  Clarka.  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  K.    TmnmctUm,,  So.  *»,  Vol.  XIV..  April,  Is*a, 
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FRISBIE    FOUR-CYLINDER  IIOIST- 
ING-ENGINE. 
Manufacturers  of  elevators  and  other 


lo*d  stationary  by  what  may  be  termed  a 
steam-brake,  but  which  is  really  by  connect- 
ing the  steam-cylinder  with  the  boiler  direct, 


hoists,  where  speed  and  facility  of  action  are  '  or  with  live  steam,  in  such  manner  that  the 
required,  have  found  a  difficulty  in  securing  engine  is  locked,  and  will  not  more.    This  ia 


a  properly-adapted  steam-motor.    In  many 
cases,  owners  of  buildings  requiring  an  eleva- 
tor have  gone  to  great  and  unnecessary  ex- 
pense in  putting  in  hy- 
draulic  elevators  on  ac- 
count of  the  inadequacy 
of  steam-engine*. 

The  experience  of  the 
manufacturers  of  the  four- 
cylinder  engine  we  illus- 
trate in  this  connection, 
who  have,  for  a  long  time, 
made  one    of   the  best 
steam-hoists  in  the  market, 
was,  that  as  the  hoisting 
was  done  by  an  engine  run 
at  high  rate  of  speed,  the 
tendency  to  shake  was  very 
troublesome,  and  that,  in 
lowering  loads,  which,  of 
course,  varied  from  full 
load  to  empty  car,  the  en- 
gine, without  great  care 
from  the  operator,  would 
"  run  away,"  and  as  eleva- 
tors are  usually  run  by 
boys,  the  danger  was  great. 
Tbe  four-cylinder  type  of 
engine  seemed  to  remedy 
the  evils  referred  to,  and, 
after  a  long  time  spent  in 
experiments,  the  engine 
here  shown  was   put  to 
work,  and  the  result  has 
been  highly  satisfactory  to 
the  builders. 

The  four  cylinders  give 
a  rotary  motion  to  the 
crank  at  tbe  very  best  an- 
gle of  power,  viz.,  90°, 
while  two  cylinders  are  at 
work  always.  There  can 
be  no  dead-centre,  and  at 
whatever  speed  attained, 
and  with  a  load  varying 
from  empty  ear  up  to  full 
capacity  of  engine,  there  is  no  jar  or  shake,  so 
that  the  engine  may  be  put  on  the  floor  of  an 
ordinary  well-built  building,  no  other  foundation 
being  required.  A  very  important  and  new 
feature  of  this  engine  is  the  introduction  of  a 
valve,  so  arranged  that  when  stopped  at  ap- 
point, whether  loaded  or  not,  it  will  hold  the 


all  accomplished  by  the  simple  use  of  the 
reverse-valve,  shown  in  tbe  engraving ;  no 
other  brake  of  any  character  being  used. 


are  no  shilling-boxes,  or  connecting-rods,  or 
eccentrics.  Every  movement  of  the  engine  is 
natural.  Provision  is  made  for  self-lubricating 
the  main  shaft;  the  only  oiling  needed  is  that 
of  tbe  cylinders. 

Tbe  manufacturers  believe  that  for  all 
duties  of  hoisting,  such  as  mining,  dock-hoist- 
ing and  general  elevator-work,  this  engine 
will  Gil  a  place  never  be- 
fore filled,  and  its  con- 
duction is  so  simple  and 
perfect,  that  it  can  be  sold 
in  competition  with  the  ord- 
inary styles  of  highspeed 
engines.    The  workman  - 
ship  is  of  the  best,  and  in 
keeping  with  the  well  - 
known  character  of  the 
work  done  by  this  firm. 
The  manufacturers  are 
D.  FRISB1E  *  CO., 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


•  rl»U»'«  He  f      ■  E  •-. 

This  valve  not  only  does  this,  but  it  obvi- 
ates any  danger  that  the  load  will  run  away 
through  the  carelessness  of  the  operator,  and 
thus  no  skill  is  required  on  the  part  of  the 
operator.  The  parts  of  the  engine  are  en- 
closed in  the  main  frame,  and  are  bored  in 
line,  and  cannot  be  easily  deranged.  There 


MINOR  DETAILS. 
Few  owners  are  entirely 
satisfied  in  their  relations 
with  the  architect,  and  it 
is  very  common  to  hear  re- 
marks indicating  that  cli- 
ents believe  their  job  has 
received  insufficient  atten- 
tion. When  looking  for  the 
ground  of  this  dissatisfac- 
tion it  may  usually  be 
traced  to  an  incomplete- 
ness in  the  specification  of 
minor  details.  The  writer 
has  in  mind  a  case  where 
the  fault  seems  to  hinge  on 
the  location  of  the  eoal- 
bin ;  another,  where  the 
m  owner  struggled  for  a  year 
K  to  be  content  with  brass- 
wire  hooks,  which  had 
been  furnished  to  do  wurk 
needing  heavy  cast  hooks  ; 
and  many  a  man  has  fumed 
in  vain,  after  barking  bis 
knuckles  against  the  key 
or  w—tfatr  llrtpi  because 
improperly-selected  locks 
left  the  door-knob  too  near  them.  A  neighbor 
asserts  that  there  is  not  a  window  in  his  ho  MM 
which  has  not  had  new  cords,  each  broken  line 
requiring  the  services  and  charges  of  a  car- 
penter. 

One  reason  why  architects  so  often  hesitate 
to  specify  by  name  the  make  of  trimmings 
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and  fitting*  to  be  used,  in  the  sense  of  profes- 
sional honor  which  make*  them  fear  the 
charge  of  collu»ion  with  manufacturer*  ;  and 
very  properly  there  is  no  subject  on  which  an 
architect  should  be  more  sensitive  than  that 
his  whole  payment  shall  come  from  his  client. 
But  this  high  standard  can  be  maintained 
without  drawing  specification*  in  such  general 
terms  that  contractors  may  have  license  to 
pans  off  anything  which  can  be  made  to  work, 
in  those  minor  essentials  which  come  con- 
stantly before  the  occupant's  eye,  and  cause 
him  inconvenience  and  trouble. 

In  the  matter  of  tcindote-tath  cord,  which  is 
a  source  of  frequent  vexation  —  the  replacing 
of  broken  cord  costing  for  labor  many  times 
the  price  of  the  cord  itself  —  there  is  no  rea- 
son why  an  architect  should  not  satisfy  him- 
self  that  a  certain  brand  is  reliable,  and  always 
insist  upon  having  that  cord. 

When  pro|icrly  made  and  finished,  a  braided 
cord  is  more  reliable  than  any  other.  Twisted 
cords  show  very  unequal  duty  under  trial, 
some  wearing  a  great  while,  and  other  pieces, 
of  the  aanie  make,  and  from  the  same  length, 
giving  way  very  quickly.  Loosely  made  and 
unfinished  braided  cords  do  not  wear  long, 
but  fuzz-up  and  become  rough.  Soma  makers 
put  their  name  upon  three  or  more  different 
grades  of  braided  cords,  allowing  the  oppor- 
tunity for  the  contractor  to  get  off  with  some- 
thing cheap,  even  when  following  the  letter  of 
the  specification.  The  "  Samson "  braided 
cord  is  however,  always  reliable.  It  is  made 
from  excellent  coUon  yarns,  containing  no 
waste,  is  all  carefully  finished,  and  the  name  i 
is  not  put  upon  any  second  grade  or  imperfect 
goods.  Architects  may  feci  sure  that  in  speci- 
fying the  "  Samton  Sash-Cord  "  they  are  avoid- 
ing one  of  the  frequent  causes  for  complaint 
with  their  work,  and  are  giving  their  clients 
the  advantage  of  their  experience. 

Tin;  goods  are  manufactured  by  the  sub- 
scribers, who  are  always  glad  to  furnish  in- 
formation, and  samples  for  trial. 
J.  P.  TOLMAN  *  CO., 

EXTERNAL  PLASTER- WORK. 
No  class  of  construction  for  low-cost  bouses 
is  so  well-adapted  to  the  re- 
quirements of  the  presentday, 
at  a  wood-frame  with  plas- 
tered exterior.  It  gives  great 
scope  for  variety  of  form,  fin- 
ish an  I  color,  and  gives  a  so- 
lidity and  dignity  of  appear- 
which  is  unattainable 
vood  alone.  This  class 
■of  building  has  always  been 
wscd  in  England,  and  has  been 
prominent  in  the  architecture 
Of  that  country.  Although  it 
has  been  used,  to  some  ex- 
tent, in  this  country  and  in 
Canada,  where  its  additional 
warmth  makes  it  desirable, 
the  severity  of  this  climate 
prevents  plaster  from  being 
long  retained  by  wooden 
laths,  and  has  curtailed  its 
use.  The  use  of  corrugated 
wire-doth,  instead  of  wooden 
laths,  entirely  overcomes  this 
difficulty,  and  it  is  now  being 
extensively  introduced  for  the 
purpose. 

The  accompanying  sketch  shows  the  best 
method  of  construction  —  a  light  frame 
sheathed  diagonally,  and  the  corrugated  wire- 
lathing  stapled  direct!)  to  the  surface  of  the 
boards,  the  corrugation  giving  a  space  of 
three-eighths  of  an  inch  between  the 


of  the  win-cloth  and  the  boards.  The 
sheathing  stiffens  the  structure,  ami  sup- 
ports each  corrugation  of  the  lathing,  mi 
that  light  and  inexpensive  wire  may  be  hm-iI. 
The  Mortar  may  be  of  lime  or  cement,  or  a 
combination  of  the  two,  and  may  be  mixed 


Estwnal  PI.»t.-Wotk. 

in  different  colors  and  finished  in  a  variety 
of  ways,  giving  surfaces  agreeable  to  the  eye ; 
or  it  may  be  worked  into  simple  ornamental 
forms,  or  stamped  or  moulded.  A  house  built 
in  this  way  is  not  more  expensive  than  one  of 
clapboards  or  shingles,  and  is  far  warmer, 
more  durable,  and  in  every  respect  superior. 

The  Corrugated  Wire  is  manufactured  by 
the  Stanley  Corrugated  Fire-Proof  Lathing 
Co.,  of  New  York,  whose  advertisement  may 
be  found  on  another  page. 

STANLEY  CORRUGATED    FIRE-PROOF  LATH- 
ING CO., 

NEW  Yokk. 


EnUtnil  Pluttl-WMk. 

CAST  t>t.  WROUGHT  IRON. 
WniLE  it  is  well  established  that  steam  heat 
for  buildings  of  all  classes  is  the 
ical,  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to 
mine  which  is  the  better  heating-surface  to 
use  of  the  two  kinds  that  are  in  general  use, 


cast  or  wrought  iron.  As  we  have  made  re- 
peated experimental  tests  as  to  the  compara- 
tive merits  of  the  two,  we  find  that  cast-iron 
radiating  surface  has  an  advantage  of  about 
sixteen  and  two-thirds  per  cent  over  wrought- 
iron ;  to  confirm  our  opinion,  we  take  the  lib-_ 
erly  of  quoting  from  an  article  published  by 
the  American  Cultivator  of  Boston,  entitled 
Cast  rtrmt  Wrought  Iron  :  "  Some  time  ago 
a  prominent  iron  manufacturer,  whose  head- 
quarters are  in  this  city,  received  a  letter 
from  the  Franklin  Scientific  Institute  of  Phil- 
adelphia requesting  such  information  as  might 
be  derived  from  his  experience  touching  the 
relative  capacities  of  cast  and  wrought  iron, 
for  the  transmission  of  heat.  Being  a 
of  steam-heating  apparatus,  among 
things,  he  was  naturally  interested  in  the  sub- 
ject, and  set  about  making  die  investigation 
which  this  inquiry  suggested,  in  good  earnest. 
He  commenced  a  series  of  carefully  conducted 
experiments,  with  similar  water  vessels  of 
equal  capacity  and  thickness,  made  of  the 
two  different  materials  and  exposed  for  a  cer- 
tain length  of  time  to  the  same  degree  of  heat. 
The  results  ascertained  by  thermometries! 
measurements  were  carefully  noted  and  sent 
to  the  Franklin  Institute.  In  every  instance 
they  showed  a  large  difference  (more  dtan  ten 
per  cent)  in  favor  of  cast  iron  over  wrought, 
as  a  conductor  of  heat ;  the  conclusion  being, 
of  course,  that  all  apparatus  designed  for 
heating  or  cooking  purposes  should  be  con- 
structed of  the  former  material,  with  a  view 
to  secure  the  quickest  and  best  results  with 
the  most  economical  consumption  of  fuel. 

"  The  correspondence  relating  to  these  ex- 
periments has  never  been  published,  and  the 
facts  developed  by  it  are  mostly  die  property 
of  abstract  scientists  rather  than  of  practical 
manufacturers,  and  the  great  consuming  pub- 
lic, who  are  most  affected  by  them." 

This  account*  for  the  superiority  of  the 
Bundy  Radiator,  which  is  constructed  wholly 

A.  A.  GRtFFING  IROX  CO., 
Jaassr  City.  S.J. 

ROSENBERG'S  "ELASTICA"  FIN- 
ISHES. 

Finish,  No.  1,  is  intended  for  all  classes  of 
exterior  house  -  work  where 
greatest  durability  is  required. 
Dries  free  from  dust  in  tea 
to  twelve  hours,  with  a  very 
high  lustre.  Is  light  in  color, 
extremely  elastic,  and  will 
resist  atmospheric  influences 
letter  than  any  varnish  for 
the  purpose  in  use.  Its  elas- 
ticity and  non-marring  prop- 
erties are  equalled  only  by 
that  of  the  Japanese  lacquer. 

Finish,  No.  2,  is  especially 
adapted  fur  flours,  bath-rooms, 
bars,  and  general  inside  house- 
work requiring  a  finish  of 
great  durability.  Dries  free 
from  dust,  in  seven  to  nine 
hours,  with  a  very  high  lus- 
tre. Is  light  in  color,  ex- 
tremely elastic,  and  will  not 
scratch  or  mar.  It  is  also  a 
reliable  exterior  finish,  where 
our  No.  1  is  too  slow  drying. 

Packed  in  one,  two,  three 
and  five  gallon  cans,  without 
extra  charge.  Smaller  pack- 
ages extra.  A  "pecial  reduction  is  made,  when 
ordered  by  the  barrel  or  half-barrel. 

DIKKCTIONH  AND  REMARKS. 

Apply  with  a  brush  same  as  varnish,  giving 
one  or  more  coats,  as  the  nature  of  die  wood 
may  require.    In  order  to  ensure  a  ] 
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finish,  allow  at  least  three  days  between  coats 
for  No.  2,  and  five  days  for  No.  1,  and  rub 
under-coats  with  excelsior,  or  hair-cloth,  if  a 
very  smooth  surface  is  desired.  For  a  dead 
finish,  flatten  the  last  coat  with  pumice-stone 
and  water  when  thoroughly  dry.  On  open- 
grain  woods,  where  a  perfectly  even  surface  is 
required,  apply  one  coat  of  wood-filler  to  the 
natural  wood,  and  rub  the  same  thoroughly 
into  the  pores,  and  when  dry,  proceed  to  fin- 
ish as  above  stated.  One  coat  of  Elastic* 
Finish  is  sufficient  on  old  work,  if  in  good 
condition.  For  hurried  work,  use  our  oil 
shellac  or  alcohol  shellac  for  under-coats, 
allowing  one  day  between  coats  for  former,  and 
use  Elastica  Finish  for  last  coat.  If  too 
heavy  in  consequence  of  evaporation,  reduce 
only  with  spirits  turpentine. 

For  all  classes  of  inside  work  requiring  great 
durability,  use  No.  2  Elastica  Finish. 

For  outside  work  requiring  extreme  dura- 
bility, use  No.  1  Elastica  Finish,  or  the  No. 
2  whore  No.  1  is  too  slow  drying. 

Advantages  of  Elastica  Finishes  over  all 
other  wood  finishes  and  varnishes,  viz. :  They 
possess  more  body,  higher  lustre,  greater 
resisting  properties  to  atmospheric  influences 
and  action  of  water  and  alkali,  are  more 
elastic,  will  not  scratch  or  mar,  and  are  more 
durable.    Manufactured  by 

STANDARD  VARNISH  WORKS, 

Office,  207  AVENt-s  D,  New  York. 


OTTO  bs.  STEEL. 
(Abstract  from  English  Journals.) 
The  important  case  of  Otto  versus  Steel, 
which  has  been  fought  for  sixteen  days 
before  Mr.  Justice  Pearson  in  the  Chancery 
division  of  the  High  Court  of  Justice,  London 
(England),  ended  on  December  19  with  judg- 
ment for  the  plaintiff.    There  was  a  formid- 


able array  of  counsel  and  scientific  witnesses 
for  the  prosecution,  consisting  of  five  lawyers 
and  three  scientific  witnesses,  and  the  other 
side  was  also  ably  represented.  The  point  at 
issue  was  the  validity  uf  Dr.  Otto's  patent  of 
1876,  which  was  strongly  contended  for  already 
in  Otto  versus  Linford,  some  years  ago,  then 
decided  in  favor  of  the  well-known  inventor. 
The  defendant  admitted  that  his  eugine  was 
an  infringement  of  the  Otto  patent,  anil  if  it 
were  valid  he  was  liable  under  the  statute. 
The  defendant  sought  to  invalidate  the  first 
claim  on  pretention  of  objections  not  dealt 
with  in  the  former  case,  versus  Linford.  From 
the  plain  evidence  furnished  by  the  scientific 
witnesses  the  judge  decided  that  the  first 
claim  is  strictly  accurate,  according  to  Dr. 
Otto's  specification.  He  also  concluded  that 
the  mixture,  when  fired,  is  as  specified  by  Dr. 
Otto,  and  has  exactly  the  effect  which  he  de- 
scribes in  his  first  claim ;  that  his  invention 
has  not  been  anticipated  by  any  of  the  speci- 
fications which  have  been  put  in  before  him, 
and  that,  thereupon,  Dr.  Otto's  patent  is  a 
valid  and  good  patent. 

The  defendant  was  given  one  mouth  within 
which  his  engines  should  be  given  up.  A  peti- 
tion for  having  the  injunction  suspended  for  a 
longer  term  was  refused  on  the  ground  that 
this  action  was  the  second  in  which  the  court 
had  declared  in  favor  of  the  patent. 


Mr.  Will  H.  Low. 

"  F.  D.  Millet, 

"  Louis  Tiffany, 

"  Blihn  Vedder, 
MUs  Dor*  Wheeler, 
and  Others. 

Completed  work  may  be  seen  in  the  following 

buildings: 


ANNOUNCEMENTS. 

We  desire  lo  make  the  announcement  of 
the  reorganization  of  our  business,  which  may 
be  of  interest  to  many. 

It  is  needless  to  add  that  this  change  is  in 
consequence  of  the  increased  demand  for  our 
work,  and  one  which  contributes  the  usual 
advantages  of  increased  capital. 

Memorial  windows  and  other  special  work 
from  designs  by  the  following  artists  :  — 

Mr.  Maitland  Armstrong, 
"  Robert  Blnm, 
"  P.  B.  Church, 
"  Samuel  Col  man, 

"  Ernest  W.  Longfellow,   


The  White  House, 
Union  League  Clnb, 
Seventh  Regiment  Armory, 
Lyceum  Theatre, 
The  Cotton  Kxchaugc, 
I)u  Quesue  Bank, 
Columbia  College, 
Yale 

Princoton  " 
Williams 

St.  Francis  Xavler  College, 

Church  of  the  Covenant, 

"  "  Divine  Paternity 
"      "     Sacred  Heart, 

Park  Presbyterian  Church 

Con.' regai i nun]  Church, 

St.  James  Church, 

St.  Stephens  Church, 

Episcopal  Church, 

Berkeley  Memorial  Chapel, 

Presbyterian  Church, 

First  Presbyterian  Church, 

Church  of  the  Kpiphanv, 

Plvmouth  Cong'l  Church, 

St.  Paul's  Church, 

St.  John's  Church, 

St.  Paul's  Church, 

The  Swede's  Church, 

St.  Paul's  Church, 

Presbyterian  Church, 

Episcopal  Church, 

Episcopal  Church, 

Christ  Church  Chape), 

St.  Mark's  Church, 


Washington,  D.  C. 
New  York. 


Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
New  York. 
New  Haven.  Conn. 
Princeton,  N.  J. 
WUlinmstows,  Masi 
Now  York. 


Newark,  N.  J. 
Ithaca,  New  York. 
Birmingham. 
Lynn,  Mass. 
Pom  tret,  Conn. 
Newport,  K.  I. 
Bugle  wood,  N.  J. 
Cleveland.  O. 
Chicago,  III. 
Mineapolis,  Minn. 
Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Dubuque,  la. 
Ulcn  Cove,  L  L 
Wilmington,  Del. 
Stockbridge,  Mass. 
PltUfield,  Mass. 
Macon,  Qa. 
Birdsboro,  Pa. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 
blip,  LL 


THE  TIFF  AN  V  GLASS  CO. 

333  AXO  333  rOCBTH  AYEM1.,  SEW  YORK. 


135   LAKE   STKKKT,  CHICAGO,  II  I.. 

Jasuauv  1,  1BS8. 

We  beg  leave  to  say  that  we  have  this  day 
opened  an  office  at  the  above  address,  where 
it  is  our  purpose  to  carry  in  stock,  as  hereto- 
fore, a  full  line  of  our  Guaranteed  Roofing 
Plates—"  Gilbertson'sOld  Method  "and"  Cam- 
areu" 

MERCHANT  *  COMPANY, 
Philadelphia  and  New  York. 


J.&R.  LAMB, 


59  Carmine  St., 
N.  Y.  City. 


CO  ARCHITECTS. 

THE  attention  of  the  profession  is  respect- 
fully invited  to  the  following  phases  of  our 
business:  — 

MCKAL  PAINTING. 

WE  :  HAVE  i  f  STA8LISHE0  :  A  :  DEPARTMENT  :  OF  :  MURAL 
PAINTING  :  :  UNDER  :  THE  :  PERSONAL  :  SUPERVISION 
AND  EXECUTION  :  OF  |  MR.  :  F.  :  S.  :  LAMB  :  WHO  :  HAS 
RECENTLY  :  RETURNED  :  FROM  i  ART-STUDY  i  ABROAD 
IUNDER  :  BOULANGER  :  AND  :  LEFEBVRE  :  PARIS)  :  :  IN 
THIS  :  DEPARTMENT  i  WE  :  HAVE  :  UNDERWAY  :  COMMIS- 
SIONS :  FOR  :  RICHLY- ARRANGED  :  PANELS  :  OF  :  A 
CHURCH  :  REREDOS  :  AND  !  ANOTHER  !  FOR  i  REREOOS 
PANELS  :  AND  :  THE  l  CHANCEL  I  DECORATION  :  :  AS  :  WELL 
AS  •  NUMEROUS  :  COMMISSIONS  :  FOR  :  PRIVATE  :  RESI- 
DENCES :  (A  :  OECORATIVE  :  FRIEZE  l  FOR  !  A  :  PARLOR 
FIGURE  PIECE  I  OVER  I  MANTLE  t  IN  t  A:  MUSIC-ROOM  I  ETC.) 


MODHLLKI  >    I  ikONZK-WOKK. 

IN  :  THIS  :  DEPARTMENT  i  WE  ]  HAVE  I  ASSOCIATED  :  WITH 
US  :  MR  :  GEO.  :  T  I  BREWSTER  :  A  :  PUPIL  OF  i  MERCIE 
PARIS  l  :  AND:  MR.  :  JOS  :  LAUBER  :  SCULPTOR  :  NEW 
YORK  :  :  RECENT  :  ORDER-WORK  :  BY  :  US  I  INCLUDES 
PORTRAIT  :  MEDALLIONS  :  IN  :  LOW  :  RELIEF  :  FOR  :  A 
MORTUARY  :  MONUMENT  :  A  :  LARGE  :  TYMPANUM  i  FOR 
MAIN  :  DOORWAY  :0F  :  A:  CATHEDRAL  :  :  AN  :  ELABORATE 
MAUSOLEUM  :  OF  :  GRANITE  :  AND  l  BRONZE  :  !  AND  :  AN 
IMPORTANT  :  MEMORIAL  :  TABLET  !  OF  i  MODELLED  :  FIG- 
URE-WORK. 

We  shall  be  pleased  to  respond  to  inquiries 
regarding  the  departments  above  noted  ;  and 
will  carry  out  in  color,  or  model  in  wax,  de- 
signs suggested  to  us  by  architects.  These 
departments  are  under  the  general  supervi- 
sion of  Mr.  Chas.  R.  Lamb. 


uigui, 
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DOLBEARE'S 

Water-Tight  Wood  Floors, 

400,000  aq.  ft.  now  In  actual  use. 


Patented  Jan*,  IMS. 
Architects,  Builder*,  and  Owners  find  In  these  an  Ini 
provemenl  long  (ought  for.  Thef  combine  lightness 
and  durability  with  absolute  water-tight  qualities. 
\)'lth  these  Soon  In  stables,  public  or  private  build- 
ing*, mills,  wars-houses,  hotels,  breweries,  slaugh- 
ter-house*, etc.,  there  can  be  no  leakage  of  water  or 
foul  smells.  They  can  be  of  any  thickness  desired, 
and  will  save  more  than  their  entire  cost  In  preferring 
furniture,  goods,  and  ceilings.  In  case  of  flooding  of 


ATLANTIC  WHITE-LEAD  &  LINSEED-OIL  CO., 

MAXl'PArTl'UlM  OP 

ATLANTIC  " 


floors  by  fire  or  bursting  or  leaking  of  water  pipes. 

"  elastic,  a  J 

nga 

no  strain  whatever  on  the  walls,  as  Is  the  case  In 


Oiling  is  both  adhesive  and  elastic,  and  allows 
for  shrinking,  expansion,  and  settling,  etc.,  and  brln, 


caulking. 

Good  Agent  teantrd  at  the  West. 

OFFICE  OF  SAMUEL  D.  KELLET,  ARCHITECT. 

Bostok,  Jan  21,  IMS. 

W.  L.  DoLBKaRB,  Esq., 

Dear  SW :  —  I  bare  used  your  Improved  Wxter-Tight 
Wood  Floors,  for  stable  purposes,  for  the  past  three 
man,  to  the  extent  of  about  forty-three  thousand 
(43.IXKI)  square  feet,  and  have  In  each  case  given  com 
Diet*  satisfaction.      Tours,  etc.,      S.  D.  KELLKT  . 
VTNAL'S  PAKK  KIDINO  ACADEMY  AND 
STABLES. 
Cor.  West  Chester  Park  and  Newbury  St. 

BosTOJt,  Dec.,  ISM. 
Dear  Sir  I  —  The  Patent  Floors  you  put  Into  my 
building  eighteen  months  ago  have  proved  perfret  in 
every  respect,  on*  floor  In  particular,  which  has  eighty 
■talis,  with  riding  academy  above  and  carriage  floor 
below,  has  bad  a  severe  test,  but  not  one*  nave  I 
found  a  leak,  therefore,  I  can  unhesitatingly  recom- 
mend liolbeare's  Patent  Floors. 

Yours,  etc.,  W.  P.  Yin.ii.. 

JOHNSON'S  EXTENSION  STABLES. 
Cor.  Curve  St.  and  Broadway  Extension. 

BosTOSt,  Dee.  13, 1884. 

W.  L.  DoMIKAKB, 

Dear  Sir:  —  Your  Water- Tight  Wood  Floors  put  Id 
for  me  two  rears  since  has  proved  a  perfect  success. 
You  are  at  liberty  to  refer  to  me  at  aoy  time  In  regard 
to  It.  Yours  respectfully,  Geo.  8.  .Pohssox. 
Orders  respectfully  solicited  and  personally  attended 
to  by  addressing 

W.  I..  DOLIIGARB, 
Ho.  SSS  Atlantic  Arenne.  Boston. 


BEAUTIFY  THE  HOUSE. 


PURE 

WHITE  LEAD, 

—  AND  — 

Pure  Linseed-Oil, 

Raw  Refined  and  Boiled. 


Tie  Decorator  am  Fnoer. 

The  new  Illustrated  practical  art  magazine  of  40  pages 
(Harper's  Weekly  size)  treating  of  the 

Furnishing  and  Decorating  of  the 
Interior  of  the  House. 

With  Practical  Directions  and  Hints  and  Sug- 
gestions and  Original  Designs  for  all 
manner  of  Horn*  Architecture 
embracing;, 

Furnishing  of  Rooms,  Draperies,  WaU  Decora- 
tion, Wood-Carrlng,  Ceramics, 
Stained  -O  laa*. 


The  Beading  Matter  and  Designs  will  be  from  the 

Distinguished  Writers  and  Architects 

of  this  country  and  Europe. 
Magnificent  colored  plate* 

for  Celling  Decoration. 
Subscription,  S4.00  per  year.     Single  copies 
35  cents. 

Trial  subscription  for  three  months,  one  dollar. 

The  Decorator  and  Furnisher  Co., 

.-K>  and  33  East  14th  si.,  New  York  City. 


The  best  and  moat  reliable 
"White-Lead  made, 

And  unequaled  for 

Uniform 

Whiteness, 
Fineness, 

and  Body. 

Robert  Colgate  &  Co., 

MT  PEABL  ST.,  NEW  YORK. 


ptvOTe0  the    WOOD-WORKI N  Or 
JL     0    JOURNAL  o/  PROGRESS   ■■  A 
.      *  '    THE  WOOD-WORKERS'  MAGAZINE 


V*  »*op  n«a  »  1 

*0**» 
iSSi  waDlNC  > 


RtADINC.  1 
PUBLISHCO 

" \e%eMVMi.Y/ 


JV^N^TvY -----    fABt*   EDITED   > 

;P^K^HIGHEST  ^  EXCELLENCE 

*OeU  y  HANDSOMELY  PRINTED   

tin  X/'  BEAUTIFULLY  ILLUSTRATED 
Tvy/V         spsciau  articles  bv  experts 

low  in  price 
"t7  JOURNAL<^PROG-RES5  Co 

90  7  ARCH  ST  PHIUAOA 
I.OOPIRYKAR     SAMPLE    COPIES  IO  C  Tl 


MURPHY  &  COMPANY 

TRANSPARENT 
WOOD  FINISH. 


Call  the  attention  of  Architects  and  Builders 
to  the  following  grades  of  Varnish. 

INTERIOR,  per  grallon. 

For  Interiors,  on  painted  surface*  or  plain  wood.  Psv 
cnllarly  adapted  fur  Ma  lw  ,ys.  Balb-rooins,  K Itchcns, etc., 
and  for  r*l«>rs,  Walls,  Ceilings  In  Asylums.  Hospitals  and 
Public  Ilulldlngs.  Iu  lustre  is  unaffected  by  hot  or  eold 
srater,  nr  extreme*  of  temperature,  or  by  the  action  of 
soap,  grease,  or  gases. 

EXTERIOR.  tM.OO  per  gallon. 

Possessing  all  the  qualities  of  the  "Interior,**  as) 
above,  but  having  greater  durability.  Intended  for  out*) r 
floor*  and  Sa»he«,  Vestibules,  and  surface*  where  the  ex- 
posure to  the  element*  Is  constant  or  severe.  It  I*  an  ab- 
solute preventive  of  dry-rot  and  moisture. 

In  addition  to  the  shore-mentioned  products,  and  to  their  popular  and  unequalled  fine  carriage  and  rail- 
way rarnishes,  MURPHY  *  Co.  ask  attention  to  their  superior  Fine  House  Varnishea,  especially 
adapted  to  Interior  and  exterior  work  on  public  buildings,  churches,  office-buildings,  business  blocks,  offioo, 
and  private  residence*.  Further  information  and  sample*  for  trial  furnished  to  parties  Interested.  These, 
grade*  are  manufactured  solely  by 

MURPHY  &  COMPANY,  Varnish  Makers, 

Broadway,  NEW  YORK. 

CHICAGO.  863  Wabash  Avraas. 


ST.  IAWI8,  300  Bo.  Fourth  St. 
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CLEVELAND.  S66  Canal  St. 


IMPROVED 

Dumb  Waiter, 

CANNON'S  PATENT. 

Remain*  stationary  at  any  point, 
empty  or  loaded,  without  being  fast- 
ened. 

ADAPTED  FOR 
Flats,   Tenement  Houses,  Res- 
taurants, Private  lloases, 
Light  Work  In  Factor- 
ies, and  for  Inva- 
lid Waiter: 
|3r~IUustrsted  Catalogue,  with  full 
particulars,  upon  application  to 

BUTLER  &  CONSTANT 

Sole  Agents, 

18  Warren  St.,  New  York. 


Cleopatra. 


By  Henry  Greville.  Original  copyright  edition, 
with  portrait  of  the  author.    16mo.  $1.25. 

A  brilliant  new  novel  by  one  of  the  foremost  among 
the  European  novelists  of  today. 

"  Will  hold  the  reader  In  closest  attention.  The  bril- 
liancy of  the  picturing,  the  graphic  description  of 
scene  and  circumstance,  the  vividness  and  vitality  of 
the  portraiture  and  charm  of  style  present  Madame 
Greville  at  her  beat.  The  denouement  Is  very  unex- 
pected, and  managed  with  artistic  power."  —  Hoston 
Traveller. 

TKKMiu  *  CO.,  »11  Treinont  St.  Boston 


Modern  Perspective. 

A  Tutsans  it  rr-OH  tub  Prixciplks  axd  Prac 

TICK  0»  l*Ujn  AKH  CyLIXPKJCAI, 
PCllBTBCTIVB 

By  Wiixiam  K.  Wahk,  Professor  of  Architecture  In 
the  School  of  Mlnea,  Columbia  College.    1  volume), 
12mo,  321  pages,  with  T,  plates  in  a  Portfolio,  Aft.00. 
This  Is  by  fsr  the  most  exhaustlre  of  modern  work* 
on  th*  subjects  relating  lo  perspective,  plain  and  pot 
oramle,  and  will  he  of  great  value  to  all  architect*  and 
artists,  and  others  Interested  in  the  problem*  of  art. 
The  scientific  and  pictorial  aspects  of  these  Investiga- 
tions are  carefully  and  thoroughly  considered,  both 
Independently  and  In  their  connection  with  drawing; 
and  the  propositions  of  the  author  are  illustrated  by 
plates  of  architectural  objects  and  perspective  plana. 

.An  Invaluable  Book  far  Artist*,  Architects, 

Draughtsmen  and  Civil  Engineer*. 

"This  work  I*  clear  In  expression,  subdivide*)  the 
matter  under  appropriate  heads,  and  embodies  th» 
latest  practice,  together  with  the  accepted  princi- 
ples."—  Engineering  Sent. 

"  Clear,  concise  and  full.  .  .  .  Among  the  oontrirro- 
tluu*  to  educational  literature  for  which  those  who 
ar*  Interested  In  the  subject  cannot  be  too  thankful. 
.  .  .  The  plate*  that  accompany  the  book  are  m oriole 
of  cleverness  and  elegance."— vac  Builder. 

"A  valuable  contribution  to  an  old  and  Important 
question.  There  I*  much  In  It  that  will  Interest  Lho 
painter  —  whether  landscape,  figure  or  historical  — 
and  no  artist,  draughtsman,  architect,  or  true  me, 
chanlc,  especially  If  young  and  ambitious,  should  bo 
without  this  book."—  The  llecord  and  Guide. 

"  Th*  book  I*  written  In  clear  English,  free  from 
unnecessary  technicalities,  and  In  a  much  more  fellcl- 
ous  style  than  such  text-books  usually  are.  The 
plate*  require  a  prodigious  quantity  of  careful  work, 
and  are  correspondingly  valuable." — .Vets  Fori;  World'. 

For  tale  by  Booksellers;  tent,  postpaid,  on  receipt 

o'  price,  by  the  Publishers, 

Tick  nor  &  Co.,  211  Tremont  St.,  Boston.. 


A.  G.  NEWMAN,  late  NEWMAN  &  CAPRON. 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Bank,  Office  and  Shop  Railings  in  Bronze  or  Brass.  Antique  Furniture- 
f,  Trimmings.  Electrical  and  Mechanical  Bell-Hanging  Burglar- Alarms. 
Wareroonxs,  1180  BROADWAY.      Factory,  157-163  WEST  29th  STREET.  NEW  YORK.  N.  Y. 


Fine  Bronze  Hardware, 


Digitized  by  Google 
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inferior  to  other*  when  mixed  with  salt  water.  Detail*  of  the  test 
are  wanting ;  but  if  the  *tatemeni  is  correct,  it  shows  that  such  tests 
should  be  made  where  salt  water  is  to  be  used  with  an  untried  cem- 
ent  

As  to  re  tempered  mortar,  it  certainly  has  a  greater  tendency  to 
crack  than  that  freshly  mixed,  and  does  not  do  well  for  pointing. 
Further  experiments  are  desirable. 

Referring  again  to  the  question  of  change  of  dimension  in  setting, 
there  U  no  doubt  that  some  of  the  cases  of  warping  of  walls  are  doe 
So  placing  the  weight  of  floors  on  walls  too  soon.  A  side  wall  of  a 
Ave-etory  building,  which  wm  honestly  built  in  brick  with  good  cem- 
ent-mortar, came  under  the  writer's  observation.  It  was  drawn 
inwards  in  this  manner  so  as  to  be  decidedly  concave;  the  versed 
sine  of  the  curve  being  several  inches.  The  floors  were  lieavily 
loaded,  and  were  supported  on  the  walls  as  soon  as  the  masonry  was 
huh  enough  for  the  purpose. 

In  these  days  of  rapid  building,  the  questions  here  raised  may 
often  be  of  great  importance,  if  we  are  to  be  assured  that  our  work 
shall  be  free  Iron  eravksand  unequal  settlements. 

The  matter  of  changes  in  dimensions  of  masonry  by  change  of  tem- 
perature has  been  accurately  experimented  upon  by  M.  Bouniceau, 
and  from  the  Annaltt  de$  PntUi  et  Chataseew  for  1863,  the  following 
summary  of  results  has  been  taken  as  a  matter  of  interest  in  this 
connection. 

The  methods  pursued  were  very  exact,  and  tests  were  made  on  ten 
different  substances  and  mixtures. 

The  coefficients  of  dilation  obtained  were  as  follows ;  they  are  the 
percentage  of  expansion  for  one  degree  Centigrade,  carried  to  the 
ten-millionth  place  of  decimals :  — 

No  1.   Portland  cement,  pare,  property  gauged  and  bavtag 

mi  antler  water   

Mo.  3.   Portland  cement  mortar,  containing  one  to  1  um«  oem- 
ent and  two  re  tame*  •melon*  und,  u  ordinarily 
need  ta  hytreolte  work  ....... 

No.  S.    Brii  «  iiiwnnit,  of  sandy  brleks   from  Havre  or 
iyHonaear,  aud  of  mortar  No.  2,  too  bricks  being 

placed  edgewise   O.OOrt.flOS.a 

Ko.  «.  The  same  u  Inst,  with  brick"  ptered  length  »tu        .  OTOu.OM.e 
So.  S.    beu.n,  composed  of  the  aem*  mortar.  No.  2,  and  of 
round  sillcion*  pebble*  (lb*  proportion  of  pebble* 

not  given)   9.000.(114,3 

No  *.   Mwased  limestone  from  Kanvtll*   O.ouO.mr;,* 

Wo.  I.        «           "        "      Malndrerta      ....  <MIO\oi»!.Si 

Ko-«.        "     granite       •'     Dielell*   O.OOO.OOT.e 

So. ».        "    marble   0.0*o,©».\4 

No.  lo.  Cut  plwtes-of-Parla   u.ouu.oiti.s 

" These  coefficient-",  which  seem  infinitely  small,  produce,  however, 
very  apparent  effects  (although  not  always  hurtful)  to  work  of  large 
dimensions. 

"  Suppose  a  monolithic  wall  one  thousand  metres  long,  in  Wton, 
between  abutments  supposed  immovable,  to  undergo  a  change  of  tem- 
perature from  -f-  20°  Centigrade  to  —  10°  Centigrade.  This  change 
of  30°  will  cause  a  diminution  of  forty  centimetre*  in  length.  If  the 
fissnres  caused  by  thi.  change  be  filled  with  hard  cement,  or  if, 
ing  to  observations  by  Mr.  Herve  Mangon,  they 
a  time,  with  detritus,  the  wall,  when  forced  on  the  return  of 

-  to  lengthen  itself  forty  centimetres,  will  be  bent  fourteen  to 
etres  from  a  straight  fine.  These  things  do  not  come  to  pass 
t  the  walls  are  not  monolithic,  and  are  composed  of  a  consider- 
able quantity  of  small  sedimentary  materials  joined  together  imper- 
fectly by  cement.  It  is  not  rare,  however,  to  see  long  closed  walls 
(as  of  reservoirs)  bulging  outward,  and  sometime*  failing  without 
known  cause. 

u  It  is  therefore  well  to  leave  in  the  lengths  of  walls  between 
rigid  abutments,  or  of  quays  in  the  open  air,  like  those  of  Paris, 
space*  of  some  centimetres  or  millimetres  at  certain  distances. 

"Mr.  Mary,  Inspector-General  of  Roads  and  Bridges, has  informed 
os  of  a  reservoir  which,  having  been  constructed  in  line  weather, 
became  in  the  winter  fissured  by  contraction,  and  lost  ita  water,  but 
became  tight  again  on  the  return  of  spring. 

•  Passing  to  the  general  discussion  of  the  experiment*,  we  go  on  to 
notice  that  the  expansion  of  Wton  masonry  is  much  greater  than  that 
of  brick  masonry,  being  one  and  one-half  times  that  of  bricks  on 
edge,  and  three  times  that  of  bricks  lengthwise,  showing  clearly  (hat 
the  mortar  in  the  brick  masonry  expands  more  than  the  brick  itself. 
The  ratio  can  be  established  by  comparing  the  relative  length*  of 
brick  and  of  mortar. 

"  Plaster-of-Paris  expands  most  of  all. 

"The  expansion  of  marble  is  very  small,  and  this  may  be  the 
explanation  of  the  preservation  of  surfaces  of  this  material." 

As  bearing  upon  the  subject  of  compression,  the  Secretary  has 
handed  the  writer  a  short  paper,  furnished  by  the  architect,  Mr. 
George  R.  Post,  respecting  the  Produce  Exchange  Building,  in  which 
Mr.  Post  says :  "  '1  he  towCr,  which  is  two  hundred  and  forty  feet 
high  from  the  foundation,  has  it*  southerly  wall,  for  a  height  of  one 
hundred  and  twenty  feet,  carried  by  iron  columns,  while  the  remain- 
ing walls  are  built  of  masonry.  It  was  built  with  great  care,  and  I 
have  as  vet  been  unable  to  find  any  crack  at  the  point  where  the 
rigid  iron  construction  connects  with  the  brickwork.  About  a  year 
ago  I  was  led  to  the  conclusion  that  there  was  a  very  important  ele- 
ment of  weakness  in  many  of  our  buildings  which  was  not  always 
J,  viz.,  in  the  shrinkage  of  cement-mortars.  I  found  in  my 
ron  mullions  were  built  between  brick  jambs, 
in  length  to  such  an  extent  that  it  was  very 


'•  I  have  since  made  some  experiments,  and  find  that  in  a  distance 
of  nine  feet  six  inches,  with  a  load  of  sixty-two  pounds  to  the  square 
inch  on  the  brickwork,  the  diminution  of  length  in  piers  was  from 
three-eighths  of  an  inch  to  half  an  inch.  The  experiments  were 
made  by  building  steel  blocks  into  the  walls  of  the  Cotton  Exchange, 
which  I  am  now  constructing,  and  measuring  the  distance  between 
them  with  a  steel  tape,  at  a  temperature  of  fifty-two  degrees. 
Within  the  last  few  weeks  the  measures  were  again  taken  with  ihe 
same  tape,  and  at  the  same  temperature.  In  the 
Building  1  have  avoided  the  evil  consequences  of  shrinkage  of 
walls  by  the  expedient  of  making  slip-joints  in  all  vertical  in— 
used  in  the  windows  of  the  outside  of  die  building,  so  that  if 
age  takes  place,  or  compression,  no  weight  can  possibly  be  thrown 
u  o  the  mullion,  and  cracks  must  be  i 
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BUILDING  MATERIALS  AND  FROST. 

IN  view  of  the  ap- 
proaching winter  it 
will  not  be  out  of 
place  if  we  direct  our 
eaders'  attention  to 
h  i  i  subject,  which, 
F  >ys  our  contempora- 
the  liuilder,  hat 
from  time  to  time  en- 
Ciiged  the  careful  at- 
tention of  scientific 
men,  and  amongst 
others  Brard,  Braun, 
and  Tetmajer  ha  e 
published  in  various 
Continental  journals 
(as  well  a* 
treatises)  the 
of  their  detailed 
tigations.  Brard'*  test 
consists  in  the  satura- 
tion of  the  material  to 
be  tested  with  a  solution  of  glaubcr  or  other  salt  of  a  given  strength, 
and  in  then  permitting  the  expulsion  of  the  salt  by  crystallization,  it 
being  supposed  that  the  salt  would  produce  an  effect  similar  to  that 
of  the  congelation  of  water.  Braun  institute*  a  comparison  between 
the  strength  of  extension  of  the  material  and  the  force  of  the  solidify- 
ing water,  assuming  that  a  material  is  not  capable  of  resisting  frost 
when  the  former  is  less  than  the  latter.  Tetmajer  employs  a  number 
expressing  the  proportion  between  the  resistance  to  pressure  in  a  dry 
and  in  a  wet  state.  In  addition  to  the  above,  Ilampel's  test  with 
muriatic  acid  deserves  mention. 

In  reviewing  these  processes,  Herr  A.  Bliimcke  points  out  in  the 
TkoninduMrie  Zeilung  that  all  of  them  subject  the  material  to  con- 
dition* which  are  not  to  be  found  in  practice,  while  their  more  or  1.  ss 
complicated  nature  form*  an  obstacle  to  their  adoption.  On  the 
other  hand  the  process  of  Bauschingcr  is  more  practical,  consisting 
in  the  exposure  of  the  material  twenty-five  times  to  frost  in  the  open 
air,  the  strength  before  and  after  the  test  serving  as  a  guide  to  the 
resisting  power.  The  production  by  artificial  means  of  the  needful 
degree  of  cold  suggests  itself,  but  hitherto  this  process  has  only  been 
accomplished  by  the  aid  of  chemicals,  which  affect  the  substances 
treated  in  such  a  way  as  to  prevent  the  ready  appreciation  of  the 
effects  produced  by  frost.  Hence  a  proposal  of  llericat  dc  Thury 
hat  been  carefullv  studied  by  Herr  Bliimcke,  with  the  result  of  hit 
perfecting  the  following  method  :  — 

The  stones  to  be  tested  are  placed  two  at  a  time  in  a  wire  frame- 
work suspended  from  a  roil.  These  are  placed  in  a  cylindrical  metal 
vessel  sloped  off  at  the  foot  in  funnel  form  and  with  a  cover.  This 
is  enclosed  in  a  larger  vessel  of  the  same  shape,  and  held  in  position 
bv  supports.  There  it  a  space  of  two  inches  around  the  smaller 
•  space  is  filled  with  a  refrigerating  mixture.  A  vessel 
height  is  also  placed  above,  which  is  filled  with  the 
_.  At  one  time  an  escape-pipe  has  been  in  use  at  the 
lower  part  of  the  apparatus,  but  it  wm  found  more  practicable  to 
empty  it  after  each  operation  by  a  syphon.  The  cold  mixture  used 
consists  of  three  parts  of  ice  in  small  pieces  and  one  part  of  pow- 
dered rock-salt,  its  cheapness  being  a  considerable  advantage.  The 
lowest  temperature  obtained  in  the  interior  of  the  apparatus  wnt 
below  ten  degrees  Fahr.,  although  a  still  lower  temperature  could 
have  been  arrived  at.  Small  thermometers  were  inserted  in  the 
stones,  and  although  two  hours  sufficed  to  bring  these  to  the  temper- 
ature of  the  surrounding  air,  the  stones  were  subjected  to  the  process 
during  a  period  of  three  hours-  Felt  or  sawdust  was  used  to  procure 
isolation  from  the  outer  nir,  the  former  being  more  effectual,  but  the 
lalter  preferable  on  account  of  its  cheapness. 

In  ttie  selection  of  the  stones,  as  well  as  in  the  general  conduct  of 
the  experiments,  Herr  Bliimcke  had  the  advantage  of  the  advice  of 
Professor  Gottgetren,  the  trials  being  conducted  in  the  laboratory 
of  Professor  Von  Bcetr.  The  stones  were  in  cube  form,  the  length 
of  the  sides  being  about  three  and  one-fourth  inches,  and  the  surfaces 
roughly  dressed.  Two  specimens  were  tested  in  each  case,  and  one 
of  them  was  completely  saturated  with  distilled  water.  Boiling  was, 
however,  avoided,  so  as  not  to  expose  the  material  to  a  degree  of 
heat  which  it  is  not  in  practice  called  to  endure.    When  a  material 
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is  very  porous  it  is  impossible  to  freeze  it  when  thoroughly  saturated. 
Aftur  removal  from  the  refrigerating  apparatus  the  cubes  were 
placed  in  a  small  trough  covered  with  water,  and  left  there  three 
hours,  so  as  to  be  again  brought  to  the  temperature  of  the  room. 
When  taken  out  the  stones  were  covered  with  a  coating  of  hoar  frost, 
and  if  then  left  for  some  time  in  water  a  loosening  of  small  particles 
was  perceptible  in  the  portions  not  capable  of  resisting  frost.  Before 
the  next  subjection  of  the  stones  to  the  refrigerating  process  the  sur- 
faces were  gently  rubbed  with  a  feather.  Herr  Blumcke  repeated 
tin1  process  until  distinct  traces  of  injury  were  visible,  such  as  cracks, 
peeling,  loosening  of  corners,  etc.  If  a  stone  hail  been  ten  times  sub- 
jected to  the  frost,  with  such  traces  appearing,  the  quantity  of  the 
mass  separated  after  the  evaporation  of  the  water  was  ascertained, 
and  the  process  continued  until  destruction  commenced.  A  second 
cube  was  subjected  to  a  stream  of  water  during  one  hour  upon  three 
•idea.  In  this  case  there  was  no  attempt  made  to  ascertain  the  loss 
of  volume,  but  the  application  of  the  water  was  continued  until  in- 
jury became  apparent.  These  external  appearances  were  quite  the 
same  as  if  the  stone  had  been  saturated,  but  were  considerably  later 
in  manifesting 
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From  these  experiments  Herr  Blumcke  has  deduced  the  theory 
that  a  material  has  higher  properties  of  resistance  to  frost,  according 
to  the  restriction  of  the  loss  in  weight  caused  by  the  repeated  appli- 
cation of  the  freezing  process.  In  trials  made  upon  sandstone 
the  following  results  were  obtained.  In  all  cases  cracks  were  finally 
visible  which  ran  close  to  each  other  (parallel  to  one  or  several 
edge"),  and  produced  crumbling  when  the  operations  were  perse- 
vered with. 

Large  pieces  were  detached  from  No.  1,  and  cracks  appeared  all 
over  Nos.  2  and  3.  On  No.  4  there  were  two  kinds  of  coatings,  a 
darker  one,  which  broke  off  more  than  the  other,  and  a  lighter  one 
wliieh  showed  cracks.  Nos.  6  and  8  peeled  on  the  surface,  and 
No.  T  was  much  cracked.  After  the  thirteenth  freezing  of  the  ninth 
Ivpe  a  splinter  became  detached  from  one  corner,  but  cracks  paral- 
lel to  the  edges  were  not  visible  till  after  the  forty-third  freezing. 

By  proceeding  in  this  way  it  is  not  necessary  to  wait  for  the  visible 
destruction  of  the  material.  Coupled  with  the  definition  of  the  de- 
gree of  resistance  to  frost  is  an  approximate  estimate  of  the  period 
a  stone  will  last,  as  it  is  not  difficult  to  arrive  at  the  number  of  alter- 
nations during  an  average  winter  between  frost  and  thaw.  When 
thoroughly  saturated  stones  are  tested  the  results  are  applicable  to 
the  must  unfavorable  circumstances,  and  are  consequently  the  more 
reliable.  Should  a  material  not  show  injury  at  the  temperature  ap- 
plied, this  fact  does  not  establish  its  power  of  resisting  frost,  but 
renders  advisable  the  trial  of  a  still  lower  temperature  :  in  no  case, 
however,  below  the  range  to  which,  in  practice,  the  stone  would  be 
subjected.  Finally,  Herr  Blumcke  does  not  claim  that  he  has  solved 
all  the  questions  connected  with  this  interesting  subject,  but  considers 
that  his  illustration  of  what  mty  be  done  with  sim|»lc  means  by  skil- 
ful and  canahle  hands  may  not  be  devoid  of  value  to  the  cause  of 
science. —  Timber  Tradts  Journal. 


THE  YEARS  WORK  IN  BALTIMORE. 

1TTIIE  past 

1  vcar  ■ n 
this  city 
has  been 
marked  b  y 
consi  d  erable 
ac  ti  vitv  in 
building.'The 


the  total  num- 
ber -if  permits  issued  for  new  structures,  for  the  twelve  months  end- 
in '  December  31,  to  have  been  2,370-  with  6G4  additions  and  alter- 
atr.no.  This  exceeds  the  number  for  1881  by  426.  The  Pratt  \  ree 
Library,  completed  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  was  formally  opened 
January  4-  The  building  has  a  frontage  of  eighty-seven  feet  on 
M  ilberrv  Street.  It  is  of  white  marble  ami  thoroughly  fireproof. 
It  cost  Si 25,000,  and  has  shelving  for  200,000  volumes.  It  begins 
with  20,000,  and  is  free  to  all  persons  over  fourteen  years  of  a-^e. 
There  are  four  branch  libraries  in  different  sections  of  the  city, 
costing  $50,000  more.  Mr.  Enoch  Pratt  gave  the  Imildinji  and 
ground  upon  which  they  stand,  with  his  personal  check  for  $sS3,- 
833.33,  on  condition  that  the  city  of  Baltimore  guarantees  an  income 


one  feet  by  one  hundreoTand  seventeen  feet, 
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of  $50,000  per  annum.  The  total  gift  amounts  to  $1,145,833.33,  and 
unlike  most  public  benefactors,  Mr.  Pratt  lives  to  see  his  noble  in- 
tentions carried  out,  as  he  intended  they  should  be.  In  a  little 
over  two  weeks  the  total  number  of  persons  registered  has  been  over 
9,000.  The  completion  of  the  Hotel  Rennert  marks  a  new  era  in 
hotel  architecture  here.  It  is  designed  to  be  thoroughly  perfect  in 
all  its  arrangements,  so  far  as  the  skill  of  the  architect  and  the  de- 
sire of  its  owner  can  make  it.  Cost  has  not  been  considered  so  much 
as  good  construction,  convenience,  and  beauty.  It  fronts  ninety- 
three  foet  on  Saratoga,  one  hundred  and  forty-four  on  Liberty,  and 
one  hundred  and  eight  feet  on  Little  Sharp  Street.  It  is  seven  stories 
high,  and  entirely  fireproof  on  first  and  second  doors,  with  concrete 
partitions,  and  plastering  on  wiro  lathing  in  the  remaining  floors.  A 
feature  is  the  open  promenade  on  the  Hat  roof  of  the  east  wing, 
which  can  be  covered  bv  awnings  and  used  as  a  dining-room  during 
the  summer.  The  view  from  this  point  embraces  the  entire  city  and 
harbor.  The  hotel  contains  one  hundred  and  twenty-three  rooms  for 
guests,  and  forty  private  bath-rooms.  The  principal  rooms  and  cor- 
ridors are  very  elaborately  finished  with  natural  woods,  parquetry 
floors,  and  rich  color-decorations.  The  exterior  is  of  red  brick  and 
Longmeadow  stone,  elaborately  carved.  All  the  dormers,  cornices, 
and  other  roof-work,  are  of  copper.  The  mass  is  quite  effective  and 
the  color  good.  The  new  Post-Office  has  made  good  progress  during 
the  year,  and  now  shows  itself  very  plainly  above  the  surroundings, 
being  up  to  the  main  cornice.  It  u  a  massive  pile,  and  bids  fair  to 
sum]  preeminent  among  the  buildings  of  the  city,  for  good  construction, 
and  straightforward,  dignified  design,  for  many  years  to  come.  With 
its  site  it  Das  cost,  to  date,  $1,1 77,495,  and  there  remains,  of  the  pres- 
ent appropriation  yet  unexpended,  $353,504.  It  will  require  much 
more  than  this  to  complete  the  work.  It  stands  opposite  "  Monu- 
ment Square,"  in  the  centre  of  which  is  the  marble  shaft  erected  to 
the  heroes  of  the  war  of  1813,  and  is  singularly  fortunate  in  having 
ample  space  around  it  for  a  view  of  its  principal  facades. 

The  Johns  Hopkins  Hospiul  has  now  thirteen  buildings  erected 
and  finished,  except  the  furnishing,  on  its  property  of  fourteen  acres 
on  North  Broadway.  The  site  is  one  of  the  most  commanding  possible, 
and  the  buildings,  of  red  brick  and  Cheat-River  bluestone,  form 
a  magnificent  group,  which  can  bo  seen  from  all  directions.  The 
Hospital  will  probably  be  ready  to  receive  patients  within  the  year 
1886,  and  the  remaining  buildings  will  only  be  erected  as  needed  for 
increased  accommodation.  It  is  proposed'  to  csUblish  the  Medical 
School  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  University  in  connection  with  the  Hos- 
pital, in  buildings  to  be  erected  within  a  convenient  distance.  The 
University  is  at  present  erecting  a  building  as  a  Physical  Laboratory, 
and  Astronomical  Observatory,  of  brick  and  brownstone,  scventy- 

niaety-five  feet  high, 
pany  has  nearly  completed 
its  new  building.  The  design  comprises  two  equal  parte  with  ga- 
bles of  the  same  height,  each  having  a  large  semi-circular  window. 
These  are  connected  by  a  lower  central  curtain  containing  the  door- 
way. The  materials  are  red  brick  and  Longmeadow  brownstone, 
decorated  with  carving,  seemingly  much  too  delicate  for  the  great 
mass  of  the  building.  The  detail  of  the  exterior  is  strongly  sugges- 
tive of  Mr.  Richardson's  work,  and  is  unique  in  this  city.  The  iute- 
rior  is  in  one  vast  apartment  with  flat  ceiling  in  square  panels,  treated 
in  bronzes.  A  broad  frieze  of  buff  and  red  tiles  encircles  the  room. 
The  structure  is  as  burglar  and  fire-proof  as  art  can  devise.  Tho 
Union  Passenger  Sution  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  is  nearly 
ready  for  occupancy.  It  is  sixty  feet  wide  and  two  hundred  feet 
long,  of  red  sand-brick  in  red  mortar,  and  all  details  in  terra-cot  t  a. 
It  stands  on  a  level  of  twenty-five  feet  below  the  street  grade,  and 
presented  a  problem  which  required  exceptional  architectural  skill 
in  its  treatment.  That  this  problem  ha*  not  been  met  with  entire 
success  is  apparent,  but  the  building  is  well  arranged  for  its  practical 
uses,  well  constructed,  and  supplies  a  very  pressing  want  of  the  trav- 
elling public.  The  iron  train-shed  is  one  hundred  and  four  feet 
wide  and  three  hundred  and  sixty  feet  long.  The  entire  work  will 
cost  over  $150,000.  The  new  United  States  Marine-Hospiul  just 
North  of  the  city  is  progressing  well.  It  consists  of  seven  detached 
buildings,  mostly  of  brick.  The  new  structure  of  the  First  Methodt»t 
Church,  located  on  St.  Paul  Street,  beyond  the  northern  boundary, 
comprises  church,  parsonage  and  chapel  in  one  group.  The  mate- 
rial is  a  local  gneiss,  of  a  cold  and  rather  harsh  color,  treated 
entirely  in  mass,  with  very  little  detell.  The  high  conical  roofs  m  o 
of  fluted,  dark-colored,  glazed  tiles.  The  chapel  for  service,  whii  L 
forms  a  kind  of  semi  circular  apse  to  the  main  structure,  has  just, 
been  opened.  It  has  a  deep  gallery  entirely  around  it  —  seatinir 
1.500-  with  class-rooms  below  closed  by  large  doors  from  the  main 
floor,  which  resembles  the  orchestra  of  a  theatre.  The  woodwork  is 
of  quartered  oak,  and  the  vaulted  ceiling  and  the  walls  of  the  gallery 
are  treated  entirely  with  gold,  each  leaf  showing  distinctly,  and  pro- 
ducing the  effect  of  mosaic.  The  church  stands  above  the  street 
level,  and  forms  a  very  effective  mass  with  its  terraces  and  arcaded 
porches.  The  tower  and  the  interior  of  main  audience  room  are  in- 
complete as  yet.  Messrs.  McKim,  Meade,  and  White  are  the  archi- 
tects, and  the  cost  will  be  about  $130,000.  'J 'he  same  architects  arts 
building  a  residence  for  Robert  Garrett,  Esq.,  which  will  be  the  most 
elaborate  and  cosily  house  in  the  city.  It  fronts  sixty-two  feet  on  M  t. 
Vernon  Place,  and  is  in  three  stories  —  entirely  of  Belleville  brown- 
stone. The  entrance  is  by  a  closed  porch  twenty-two  feet  long,  pro- 
jecting nine  feet  beyond  the  building-line  of  the  street,  and  reaching 
to  the  second  floor.    It  has  been  for  some  time  the  subject  of  a 
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The  Club  experiencing  some  trouble  in  rotting  money  for  the  build- 
ing, I  proposed  at  this  rtsge  to  take  my  commission  in'ihe  bonds  the 


law-suit,  a*  it  is  claimed  bv  the  adJoining\>wner  that  bis  light  and  view 
are  much  interfered  with  by  its  great  projection.    The  court  baa 

ordered  its  removal,  but  the  case  ha«  been  carried  to  (he  Court  of  j  Club  was  issuing,  as  this  would  save  it  an  actual  outlay  and  relieve 

Appeal*,  which  has  not  yet  rendered  its  decision.    In  the  interests  them  of  »>m«  of  the  bonds.    The  committeu  assented  to  this  very 

o."  good  architecture  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  lower  court  will  be  willingly,  and  tcrolt  me  a  formal  acknowledgment  of  my  appointment 

upheld.    The  facade  of  the  house  is  Italian  Renaissance,  and  is  I  at  its  architect,  and  the  placing  to  my  creiJit  of  $5,000  worth  of  the 

rather  flat  ami  uninteresting.    The  interior  is  fitted  up  in  a  style  of  bondt  at  five  per  cent  upon  the  round  turn  o" 

entitled  to  on  any 

t  of  working-plans, 


great  magnificence,  and  it  is  said  the  budding  will  cost  nearly  SI, 004, 
000  when  completed.  The  construction  is  fireproof  throughout,  and 
very  substantial.  Mi-s  Mary  Garrett  has  recently  occupied  her  resi- 
dence, on  the  corner  of  Mt.  Vernon  Place  and  Cathedral  Street, 
which  has  been  for  several  years  in  the  hand*  of  the  same  architects. 
The  inlcrior  has  been  entirely  remodelled,  and  a  conservatory  and 
fireproof  picture-gallery  added.  The  bouse  is  one  of  the  older  struc- 
tures in  the  city,  and  is  of  charming  Italian  design.  It  is  of  brick, 
painted  a  delicate  cream  tint.  The  basement,  and  all  door  and  win- 
dow enrichments,  and  other  exterior  detail*,  are  of  white  marble. 
The  interior  is  sumptuously  fitted  up,  and  the  picture-gallery  wain- 
scoted in  dark  oak,  carved,  and  inlaid  with  Lallan  designs  in  satin- 
wood.  The  glazed  gallery  leading  to  it  from  the  library  is  in  polished 
Sienna  marble,  with  a  domed  ceiling,  having  a  frieze  and  cornice  of 
polished  brass.  The  dining-room  is  said  to  have  coat  $30,000,  and  is 
entirely  in  dark  oak,  richly  carved.  Ctvia, 
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Icrest  for  the  profes- 
sion at  large  from 
mure  than  one  point 
uf  view,  I  will  give 
it  in  detail,  present- 
ing only  such  facts 
as  have  ample  evi- 
dence to  sustain 
them,  and  as  pro- 
duced in  tor  suit 
against  the  Club. 

It  would  have 
seem  d,  in  this  par- 
i  icular  instance, 
i  hat  an  architect 
■•ould  never  have 
■  teen  more  strongly 
nlrencbed  in  his 
employment  by  a 
client;  every  safe- 
guard bad  been 
thrown  around  his  professional  relations  with  that  client,  and  yet, 
without  warning,  and  at  the  completion  of  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant stages  of  the  work,  an  architect  found  himself  forced  by  that 
client's  arbitrary  disregard  of  all  moral  and  legal  principle  into  the 
most  repugnant  position  of  one  who  must  enforce  his  rights  by  re- 
course to  the  law. 

In  April,  1884,  I  was  visited  by  Mr.  T.  R-  Keator,  at  that  time  an 
agent  for  Rosendale  Cement,  Ingham's  Enamelled  Brick,  and  Swiss 
Tiles,  and  Mr.  A.  H.  Curtis,  then  vice-president  of  the  Club,  and  both 
members  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Club,  and  was  asked 
by  them  to  take  part  in  a  general  competition  for  the  proposed 
building  the  Club  thought  of  erecting.  '1  his  I  positively  refused  to 
do  unless  the  competition  was  limited,  anil  a  sufheient  remuneration 
offered  to  make  it  worth  while  to  go  into  it.  A  few  days  later  Mr. 
William  R.  Travers,  the  president  of  the  Club,  called  upon  me  and 
said  that,  from  the  special  qualifications  he  believed  I  possessed  as 
an  old  gymnast  and  athlete,  I  could  better  sympathize  with  the  Club's 
,  and  tlierefore  be  would  see  to  it  that  the  work  was  given  me 


It  was  finally  so  divided  and  announced  to  me  at  a  meeting  of  the 
committee,  to  which  I  had  been  invited  to  consult  with  it  as  to  the 
possibilities  of  building  on  three  ordinary  inside  lot*.  At  the  com- 
mittee's request  I  made  a  full  set  of  quarter-scale  plans,  with  a  sketch 
of  the  street  front,  for  use  at  a  meeting  of  the  full  Club,  and  at  this 
meeting  I  was  present  and  explained  the  plans  to  the  members,  and 
the  widest  publicity  was  given  the  whole  affair.  Shortly  after,  the 
Club  purchased  the  present  site  on  the  corner  of  Fifty-fifth'  street  and 
S  xlh  Avenue,  and  I  again  met  the  committee  in  consultation,  and  it 
was  decided  to  limit  the  expenditure  to  $100,000,  with  a  margin  of 
$5,000,  and  the  srencral  scheme  of  the  building  was  discussed,  and 
more  or  less  deiid  I  upon. 

I  was  asked  at  this  meeting  if  I  could  guarantee  that  the  building 
should  not  exceed  this  limit.  I  said  positively.  No  !  It  was  beyond 
my  province  and  power  to  do  so;  they  hail  given  me  more  require- 
ments than  could  be  possibly  carried  out  for  the  sum  mentioned, 
leaving  it  to  my  discretion  to' do  the  best  I  could,  and.  if  after  the 
plans  were  rout-hed  out  an  approximate  estimate  of  their  cost 
should  prove  l lie  limit  was  being  exceeded,  tbev  must  simply  cut 
down  until  the  limit  was  met.  The  committee  gave  assent  to  this  aa 
the  ooly  thing  they  could  do. 
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commission  I  might  be 
to  be  paid  me  in  cash. 

I  now  proceeded  to  make  a  re; 
milted  them  to  the  committee  when  the  study  of  each  floor  —  very 
diverse  in  arrangement  and  construction  —  had  been  completed. 
This  was  within  ten  days  from  the  date  of  the  last  meeting.  Surely 
not  an  unreasonable  time.  The  plans  were  formally  approved,  and 
there  was  not  even  a  suggestion  made  of  any  desired  changes.  Pro- 
ceeding farther  with  the  work,  1  developed  the  plans  to  the  fullest 
detail,  commenced  writing  ibe  specifications  and  outlined  the  eleva- 
tions. From  this  time  on  I  was  visited  every  week  by  the  various 
members  of  the  committee,  excelling  Mr.  Travers,  and  principally 
by  Mr.  Keator.  r  3 

It  had  been  considered  a  good  thing  that  Mr.  Keator  should  be  on 
the  building-.-ommittee,  from  his  intimate  knowledge  of  building, 
derived  from  his  occupation  as  agent  for  cement  ami  glazed  brick, 
and  be  had  already  sent  me  samples  of  his  brick  and  tiles  for  ready 
reference. 

Every  time  any  members  of  the  committee  called  they  had  new 
suggestions  to  im[iart  that  bad  occurred  to  them  since  their  last  visit, 
rendering  it  necessary  at  least  three  times  to  completely  redraw  the 
plans,  and  numberless  limes  to  redraw  and  restudy  various  parts,  and 
in  spite  uf  my  remonstrances  as  to  the  time  involved  and  the  addi- 
tions they  were  making  to  the  cost.  The*e  remonttrancet  were  met 
with  the  remark  that  they  cared  nothing  about  the  cost,  and  wanted  the 
handtometl  building  in  the  country. 

The  plans  were  finally  completed  to  their  entire  satisfaction  ;  but 
at  this  time  Mr.  Keator  was  hurriedly  called  to  Europe.  Before  lend- 
ing he  informed  me  that  the  committee  would  do  nothing  about  pro- 
curing estimates  till  his  return,  and  that  I  need  not  get  the  plant 
ready  for  estimating  till  he  did  return.  During  his  absence,  some 
six  weeks,  I  was  employed  superintending  the  excavations,  and  saw 
but  little  of  the  committee.  While  Mr.  Keator  was  in  England  I 
sent  him,  at  his  request,  tracings  of  the  parts  of  the  building  where 
his  glazed  brick  was  to  be  used,  in  order,  as  he  wrote  to  me,  to  order 
in  advance  the  quantity  required.  On  his  return  I  immediately  got 
the  plans  ready  for  the  builders  to  estimate  upon,  and  was  presented 
by  biiu  with  a  list  of  contractors  he  wished  to  bid  upon  the  work. 
Very  naturally,  I  said  I  would  prefer  to  change  one  or  two  of  the 
names  to  men  I  had  better  knowledge  of,  at  only  one  of  them  hod 
ever  done  any  work  under  my  care,  and  that  one  I  positively  refused 
to  have  anything  to  do  with,  his  work  had  been  to  unsatisfactory 
and  tliis  name  wat  agreed  to  be  changed  to  one  I  so"<rested 

This  list  was  presented  to  the  committee  bv  Mr.  Keator  at  our 
joint  labor,  iriVA  the  namet  changed  back  to  the  original  lift. 

The  plant  and  specifications  being  now  fully  completed,  they  were 
once  more  gone  over  and  formally  accepted  by  the  full  committee. 
Lithographed  copies  were  at  once  made  and  delivered  lo  the  builders 
who  were  privately  notified  by  the  secretary  to  send  their  estimates' 
—  not  sealed,  lo  the  architect,  but  lo  the  office  of  Mr.  Keator. 

A  day  or  two  later  I  received  a  notification  from  the  committee 
that  my  employment  should  cease,  alleging  that  1  had  consumed  too 
much  lime  making  the  plans,  and  that  ihev  exceeded  the  limit  placed 
upon  their  cost,  and  adding  they  were  willing  to  settle  with  a,u  lor 
my  services  so  far,  at  any  reasonable  turn. 

I  demanded  a  hearing,  and  this  was  acceded  lo,  and  was  informed 
that  the  lowest  estimate  received  was  over  $160,000.  1  eudeavored 
to  dispute  lite  exactness  of  this,  but  received  no  satisfaction. 

I  now  procured  an  honest  bid  myself  of  $105,700,  and  sent  it  to 
thu  committee,  accompanied  by  the  proffer  on  the  part  of  the  builder 
of  bonds  to  any  proper  amount,  or  the  retention  by  the  Club  of  a 
percentage  on  his  pay  menu  till  the  completion  of  the  building  Jaiee 
enough  to  guarantee  the  Club.  * 
The  only  acknowledgment  of  this  was  the  return  of  the  u>n,U* 
with  the  reply  that  the  l.ub  had  necer  ordered  any  plant  fro^Z't 
all.    1  his  whs  so  extraordinary  that  1  at  once  emplo*  ed  counsel 
proceed  legally  against  it. 

It  is  in  tuch  circumstance*  thai  most  members  of  the  profession  would 
think  it  nece  tarv  to  support  the  injured  parly  to  the  proper  upholding 
of  the  dignity  of  it  for  better  protection  in  the  future,  and  be  their 
sympathy  give  both  moral  and  practical  aid  to  the  righting  of 'such  a 
grave  professional  wroug.  This  is  what  did  happen  iu  this  connec- 
tion :  Mr.  Keator  and  Mr.  Wood  called  u|«on  Air.  Charles  Clinton 
wilhin  a  few  days  after  my  reception  of  llieir  letter  of  dismissal  and 
asked  him  lo  go  on  with  the  work.  Mr.  Clinton,  without  a  word  to 
we,  supplied  them,  a  day  or  two  later,  with  a  set  of  oue-eigbth  scale 
plans,  made  on  tracing- paper,  and  upon  these  —  unaccompanied  by 
any  specifications  whatever— a  contract  was  closed,  without  compe- 
tition between  builders  at  all,  with  a  firm  of  contraclort  named  i] 
&  Prodgers,  for  $1 1M.000. 

During  this  period  Mr.  Keator  had  not  returned  me  a 
he  had  specially  asked  for,  and  had  obtained  at  the 
were  first  sent  out  lo  the  builders  from  mt  office. 

I  merely  state  fact*.  Intelligence  now  reached  me  of  Mr.  Clinton"* 
on  wtth  my  work,  and  I  at  once  informed  him  that  I  c.tmde.cd 


Ml  of  plan, 
same  time  I  bey 
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it  extremely  unprofessional  for  him  to  do  »o,  the  committee  not  bav- 
ins yet  settled  with  me.  Mr.  Clinton's  interest  in  the  matter  may  be 
gathered  from  his  complete  avoidance  of  the  exhibition  of  any  —  so 
tar  as  I  was  concerned. 

A  long  and  tedious  suit  now  commenced,  and  ha*  just  been  decided 
so  far  in  my  favor  that  i  was  paid  by  the  Club,  without  appeal,  the 
award  of  three  and  one-half  per  cent  upon  the  auin  of  SI  05,700  and 
the  cost  of  the  suit. 

I  mav  add  in  conclusion,  that  I  shall  be  glad  to  send  any  further 
particulars,  or  be  of  service  in  any  way  to  the  profession  at  large,  to 
any  one  to  whom  thin  case  may  help  as  a  precedent  for  recovery  of 
feet  under  any  similar  circumstances.  1  fervently  trust,  however, 
that,  my  opportunity  for  such  service  may  be  scarce,  and  that  the 
knowledge  of  the  result  in  this  case  may  serve  at  a  deterrent  to 
those  clients  who  feel  no  responsibility  for  their  acta  till  it  is  brought 

H.  EbWAROi-FlCKKM. 


BOURGES.' 

HE  primatial  church  of 


all 

the  Aquitaine*  must  claim 
a  high  place  in  the  first 
rank  of  the  churches  of  Chris- 
tendom. Its  tize,  its  majesty, 
tlie  sublimity  of  its  effect  within 
and  without,  are  excelled  by  very 
few  buildings,  and  it  has  the 
special  charm  which  attaches  to 
every  building  which  has  some 
(rreat  feature  peculiar  to  itself. 
The  metropolitan  church  of 
Bourgea  is  an  attempt  at  the  so- 
lution of  a  great  problem,  a 
problem  which  we  have  already 
had  brought  before  ut  at  Cler- 
mont. Possibly  we  might  get 
more  easily  tired  if  all  French 
minster!  followed  the  type  of 
Bourges ;  but  it  is  certainly  welj 
to  have  at  least  one  church  of 
the  very  highest  class  in  which 
that  type  is  followed.  Bourges 
shows  what  can  be  made  of  an 
outline  which  we  are  apt  to  think 
belongs  onlv  to  much  smaller  buildings  —  the  outline  from  which 
transept*  are  absent.  Alhy,  which  carries  the  same  experiment  yet 
farther  than  Bourges,  which  dispenses  with  aisle*  at  well  at  with 
transepts,  which  has  its  single  western  tower,  like  the  most  ordinary 
parish  church,  is,  with  all  its  wonder  and  all  its  grandeur,  not  a 
church  of  the  first  rank.  It  is  no  rival  to  Bourges  in  breadth, 
length,  or  height.  And  Alby  is  essentially  an  Aquitanian  church, 
which  the  head  church  of  Aquitaine  is  not.  Bourges  is  a  French 
church,  and  it  seems  logically  to  carry  out  the  principles  of  a  French 
church.  Norman  and  English  minsters  have  transept*,  because 
they  have  mid-towers  to  carrv ;  but  when  there  is  no  mid-tower,  the 
question  at  once  tttrti  itself,  Are  not  the  transepts  as  well  away? 
In  a  crowd  of  French  churches,  they  seem  to  ask  for  their  natural 
crown,  and  not  to  get  it.  At  Bourges  the  crown  is  not  missed, 
because  there  is  nothing  that  asks  for  it.  Few  external  effect.*  are 
grander  than  that  of  the  church  of  B  (urges  from  the  south-east.  No 
building  belter  carries  out  the  received  metaphor  of  the  ship.  The 
onu  vast  body,  its  length  unbroken  by  even  a  Dwhreiter,  seems  push- 
it,  4  its  way  westward  over  all  obstacles ;  we  might  even  go  on  and 
say  that  the  flying-buttresset  suggest  the  notion  of  oars,  and  that  the 
ranges  of  them,  one  above  another,  call  up  the  memory  of  the 
trireme-,  for  at  Bourget  they  are  indeed  ranged  one  above  another. 
Simple  as  the  plan  of  the  church  teems  in  one  way,  it  is  all  com- 
plexity in  another.  It  is  the  very  opposite  to  St.  Ouen,  where  we 
admire  the  grand  simplicity  of  aisles  and  clerestory,  with  the  vast 
buttresses  standing  in  all  their  tlateliness,  unencumbered  by  chapelt 
thrust  in  between  them.  But  Bourges  hat  no  such  intruders,  such 
parasites,  as  those  which  have  thrust  themselves  in  between  the  but- 
tresses of  Amiens.  At  Bourges  we  have  five  bodies,  one  rising 
above  the  other.  The  central  nave  soar*  above  all ;  but  the  aisles, 
each  with  its  own  clerestory,  toars  no  less  over  the  lower  aisles 
beyond  them.  It  is  like  the  degrees  of  rank  in  feudal  realm ;  the 
lesser  noble*  gather  round  the  dukes  and  counts,  and  above  duke* 
an  I  counts  rises  the  single  king.  The  apse,  of  course,  is  of  the  true 
French  pattern,  perhaps  made  a  little  more  complicated  than  usual 
by  the  arrangements  of  the  inner  aisles.  As  if  in  consequence  of 
the  strength  of  the  older  substructure,  the  chapels  round  the  apse 
hang  in  the  air,  borne  on  corbels,  like  oriel  windows,  or  like  the  tur- 
rets of  many  a  house  both  in  France  and  Scotland.  We  walk  round 
tin;  vast  building;  we  feel  thankful  for  the  noble  Romanesque  door- 
ways surviving  north  and  south  to  remind  ut  that  older  churches,  at 
glorious  it  may  be,  in  their  own  way,  once  stood  on  the  same  site. 
First  or  last  in*  our  survey  of  the  outside,  according  to  the  path  by 
which  we  go  up,  we  stand  and  gaze  at  the  vast  width  of  the  western 
front.  Here  is  no  need,  as  at  Wells  and  Rouen  and  Poitiers,  to  seek 
for  width  by  carrying  the  towers  north  and  south  to  the  actual  church. 
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Here  at  Bourges  are  five  bodies,  each  needing  its  finish  to  the  wett, 
and  the  towers  naturally  finish  the  outer  ones.  Two  unequal  tower*, 
neither  perhaps  ideally  finished,  one  showing  sign*  of  Renaissance 
at  the  top,  are  not  according  to  English,  hardly  according  to  Nor- 
man, taste-  And  we  must  regret  the  need  which  was  found,  ingenious 
as  was  the  expedient  by  which  the  need  was  met,  to  support  the 
southern  tower  by  the  hugest  of  flying  buttresses.  But  the  whole 
effect  is  stately  and  striking;  and  the  doorway*  — on  them  lovers  of 
sculpture  detail  might  spend  hours  and  days. 

We  pass  within  one  or  other  of  the  doorways,  and  we  find  (hat  the 
inside  of  St.  Stephen  of  Bourges  it  one  of  the  stateliest  in  the  world. 
Whatever  one  may  think  outside,  within  at  least  the  absence  of 
transepts  is  not  felt  as  a  lack.  Indeed,  while  outside  we  cannot  help 
noticing  that  there  are  no  transepts,  within  we  hardly  think  about  the 
matter  at  all.  We  look  eastward  and  westward;  we  hardly  trouble 
ourselves  with  the  thought  that  the  ranges  of  pillars  eastward  and 
westward  are,  unlike  every  other  church  of  such  a  class,  altogether 
unbroken.  Wo  are  in  a  Gothic  minster,  in  one  of  the  noblest  of 
Gothic  minsters ;  in  one,  moreover,  of  most  complicated  outline  and 
ground-plan;  and  yet,  as  we  look  eastward,  the  church  hat  the  unity 
of  a  basilica.  It  is  in  fact  one  of  the  great  basilicas,  with  their  many 
ranges  of  columns,  translated  into  the  architectural  language  of  a 
later  age.  And  nowhere  surely  does  that  architectural  language 
tpeak  with  a  nobler  voice  than  it  speaks  among  the  pillars  of  the 
church  of  St.  Stephen,  ranged  row  on  row,  like  those  of  the  old 
Imperial  St.  Peter's,  boundless  alike,  as  it  seems  to  the  eye,  in  height 
length,  and  breadth.  Yet,  with  all  the  grandeur  of  this  noble  inte- 
rior, one  who  comes  from  Limoges  and  Clermont  may  be  tempted  to  ask 
whether  those  far  lowlier  buildings  do  not  show  more  real  skill  in  the 
design  of  their  internal  elevations  than  it  showu  in  the  patriarchal 
church  of  Aquitaine.  The  interior  of  Bourges  is  unspeakably  Bub- 
lime  ;  but  we  are  nut  sure  whether  tome  churche*  which  are  less 
sublime  in  their  general  effect  will  not  better  bear  critical  discussion. 
One  of  the  most  striking  features  at  Bourges,  a  feature  in  which 
that  church  lias  tome  likenesa  to  the  Gothic  part  of  Le  Mans,  i*  the 
prodigious  height  of  the  pillars,  and  consequently  of  the  inner  pair 
of  aisle*.  These  aisles  rise  above  the  outer  aisles  just  a*  the  main 
body  of  the  church  rite  above  them,  and  they  are  treated  jutt  like 
the  elevation  of  a  nave,  showing  a  perfect  design  of  arcade,  triforiuui, 
and  clerestory.  Now  tbete  aisle*  are  fully  of  the  height  of  the  main 
body  of  some  great  English  churches,  and  the  effect  is  not  at  all  that 
of  a  smaller  object  treated  as  a  miniature  of  a  greater.  The  effect 
is  rather  at  if,  by  some  astonishing  process,  we  looked  into  another 
church,  and  this  effect  is  not  altogether  pleasing.  And,  if  we  look 
for  mere  detail  we  shall  certainly  find  Bourges  outdone  by  many 
lesser  churches.  One  might  even  say  that  a  certain  plainness,  almost 
bareness  is  a  characteristic  of  the  building. 

Standing  thus  in  the  great  church  of  central  Gaul,  looking  south- 
ward and  northward,  we  cannot  help  comparing  this  building.  South- 
ern in  rite,  Northern  in  *tyle,  with  some  of  the  great  buildings  on 
either  aide  of  it.  We  look  north  towards  Normandv  ;  we  look  south 
towards  more  unmistakably  Aquitanian  lands.  We  tee  how  the 
local  styles,  Angevin,  Aquitanian,  Arvernian  die  out  in  the  thirteenth 
century.  The  French  conquest  of  Normandy  came  so  early  in  that 
century  that  there  was  no  time  for  the  growth  of  a  variety  of  Gothic, 
either  locally  Norman,  or  common  to  Normandy  and  England.  Nor- 
mandy, to  be  sure,  stuck  stoutly  to  the  tradition  of  the  central  tower 
which  it  shared  with  England,  and,  down  to  the  last  days  of  Mediae- 
val art,  it  kept  also  a  tradition  of  better  and  purer  detail  than  we 
find  at  the  same  date  in  other  part*  of  France.  But  we  van  hardly 
say  that  there  is  a  Norman-Gothic  style;  there  is  nothing  in  Nor- 
mandy answering  to  Alby  in  the  later  half  of  the  thirteenth  century. 
That  wonderful  building  is  essentially  Aquitanian  and  not  French  ; 
it  it  perhaps  the  only  cathedral  church  built  in  a  truly  local  stylo 
after  Gothic  forms  were  fully  developed.  But  Normandv  and 
Aquitaine,  and  all  other  part*  of  Gaul,  as  they  became  trench, 
became  French  in  architecture  as  well  as  in  other  things.  There  ia 
certainly  far  more  likeneas  among  the  great  churches  of  France  from 
the  fourteenth,  even  from  the  thirteenth  century  onwards,  than  there 
it  among  the  great  churches  of  England.  Neither  local  nor  personal 
taste  had  audi  free  play  as  they  had  in  England.  It  would  be  hard 
to  find  the  same  kind  of  differences  in  the  tame  number  of  Great 
French  Gothic  churches,  as  those  which  distinguish  the  early  Gothic 
of  Wells  from  the  Early  Gothic  of  Ely,  or  which  mark  off  three  dis- 
tinct varictiet  of  the  Later  Gothic  at  York,  at  Gloucester,  and  at 
Winchester.  One  result  i*  that  through  all  Southern  Gaul,  so  many 
of  the  great  churche*  aeem  exotics.  They  are  French  buildings  on 
Aquitanian  toil ;  they  arc  like  the  royal  officials  in  an  Aquiiatiian 
town  or  district  alongside  of  the  native  consuls.  Churches  like  those 
of  Bayounc,  of  Clermont,  and  of  Limoges,  look  always  like  foreign 
settlers  in  a  strange  land.  If  we  do  not  feel  this  so  strongly  at 
Bourgea,  it  is  because  we  hardly  feel  that  Bourges  is  Aquitanian  soil. 
It  may  enlarge  our  minds  in  all  direction*,  if,  when  we  have  taken 
in  this  last  fact,  we  look  back  for  a  moment  to  the  days  when  the 
West-Gothic  king,  lord  of  the  Aquitaine*,  had  to  defend  Bourges 
from  a  Breton  assault,  when  the  Breton  and  the  Frank  were  the 
allies  of  Rome,  and  the  Goth  and  the  Saxon  were  her  enemies. 

But  the  great  church  of  Bourges  is  not  the  whole  of  Bourges. 
We  have  the  house  of  Jacques  Co*ur;  we  have  several  other  grand 
houses  of  still  later  date.  But  there  is  no  great  church,  like  St. 
Ouen,  St.  Sernin,  and  St.  Taurin  of  Evreux,  to  rival  St.  Stephen**, 
Oi  smaller  churche*,  many  have  peri  shod,  and  those  that  remain 
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of  comparatively  smtll  account.  The  church  now  called  Notre 
D.iroe,  though  its  real  dedication  is  St.  Peter,  draws  some  slight 
interest  from  its  strange,  irregular  shape,  anil  morn  from  its  lofty 
towor,  the  upper  part  of  which  has  much  likeness  to  the  batter- 
tower  of  the  metropolitan  church,  ami  is  said  to  be  the  work  of  the 
same  architect.  St.  Bonnet  is  of  still  less  consequence.  But  there 
is  another  church  of  St.  Puter  lying  just  outside  the  Roman  invlosure 
to  the  south-west,  which  is  of  much  higher  order.  It  is  a  really  fine 
church,  and  one  of  a  type  which  again  suggests  some  comparisons 
between  French  and  English  building*.  In  England  such  a  building 
could  never  have  stood  as  the  whole  of  a  small  church ;  it  might 
very  easily  have  stood  as  one  half  of  a  large  one ;  St.  Peter  at 
Bourges  would  make  an  admirable  choir  for  a  small  minster  ;  accord- 
ing to  English  notions,  it  needs  transepts,  mid-tower  and  navo  to  give 
it  any  kind  of  shape  or  proportion. 


HENRY  A.  NISBET. 


THB   T-90.1-ARE  CLUB. 


Thr  T-STjare  Club,  of  Philadelphia,  held  its  annual  meeting  in 
feccmbcr  last,  and  elected  its  officers.    Mr.  John  Stewardson  was 


Tub  Growth  of  Thee*.  —  A  Danish  clergyman  named  Hansen  has 
made  some  experiments  relative  to  the  growth  of  human  beings  and 
trees.  Regarding  the  Utter,  Mr.  Hansen  lias  made  daily  measure- 
ments of  a  number  of  trees  in  the  garden  of  the  institution,  and  has 
convinced  himself  that  a  period  of  growth  in  length,  as  represented 
by  the  branches,  twigs  and  topi,  alternates  with  another  of  increase  in 
bulk,  that  is,  in  the  circumference  of  the  trunk,  followed  by  a  third 
period  of  equipoise  or  rest.  In  April  and  May.  the  entire  force  of 
the  tree  was  expended  in  lengthening  the  branches,  while  the  thick- 
ness of  the  trunk  remained  stationary ;  all  through  May  the  most 
exact  measurement  failed  tn  discover  any  Increase  of  bulk;  but  in 
June,  until  the  middle  of  July,  when  the  new  twigs  had  been  all 
formed ;  it  was  the  trunk  that  absorbed  the  nourishment  from  the  roots 
■ml  bulged  out.  Then  came  the  period  of  rest  and  inactivity.  —  rim 
her  Trade*  Journal 


At  a  regular  meeting  of  the  Rhode  Island  Chapter,  held  the 
25th  inst.,the  following  minute  was  presented: 

Henry  A.  Nlsbt  died  at  St.  Luke's  Hospital,  Denver,  Col.,  Dec. 
18,  188S,  after  an  illness  of  four  weeks.  Mr.  Xisbet  was  a  junior 
member  of  this  Chapter,  from  March,  1876,  until  the  summer  of 
1884,  when  failing  health  compelled  him  to  leave  Providence  and 
seek  a  home  elsewhere. 

He  was  born  and  educated  in  Scotland.  II>>  passed  many  years 
in  this  country  in  various  offices  as  an  assistant,  and  also  in  full 
practice  of  his  profession.  He  died  away  from  relatives  and  friends, 
but  there  are  many  who  will  ra  >urn  his  loss.  He  was  esteemed  by 
all  who  knew  him  as  a  well-truined  architect  of  modest  worth,  of 
quaint  humor,  and  of  a  sensitive  and  artistic  temperament.  His  death 
oves  a  personal  friend  of  each  member  of  this  Chapter. 

Edward  I.  Nicrkrsox,  Secretary. 


[  We  cannot  pay  attention  to  the  demands  of  correspondent*  who  for- 
get to  give  their  names  and  addresses  as  guaranty  of  good  faith.'] 

SCHOOLS  OF  ARCHITECTURE. 

SriALBioT. 

To  thk  Editor*  op  thk  American  Architect:  — 

Dear  Sirs,  —  Could  you  give  me  the  addresses  of  several  good 
schools  of  architecture?  I  intend  making  the  business  of  an  archi- 
tect my  future  occupation,  and  was  told  by  Mr.  R.  J.  Edwards,  archi- 
tect, an  architect  of  Toronto,  Out.,  to  write  to  you,  as  you  could  give 
me  the  information  1  wanted.  Give  me  the  addresses  of  as  many 
schools  as  you  can,  so  that  I  may  make  a  good  selection. 

Yours,  etc.,         Ed.  C.  Dixgmax. 

[The  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  Boston.  Mass.;  School  of 
Mines,  Columbia  Colleze.  New  York,  N,  Y. ;  Cornell  University,  Ithaca, 
N.  Y.;  Illinois  Industrial  University,  Cliampnign,  111.  —  Eds.  American 
Architect.]  ^  

BUILDING  IN  BOSTON. 


President,  Mr.  Louis  C.  Hickman,  Vice-President,  and  Mr. 
Walter  Cop?,  Secretary  and  Treasurer.  The.  Club  was  founded 
about  three  years  ago,  mainly  by  the  efforts  of  Mr.  Cope,  with  the 
object,  as  the  Constitution  says,  "of  promoting  social  intercourse 
and  a  spirit  of  friendly  rivalry  in  architectural  design."  Its  mem- 
bership consists  of  the  younger  architects  and  the  architectural 
draughtsmen  of  the  city.  Originally  having  fortnightly  meetings, 
with  monthly  competitions,  with  a  series  of  fines  for  those  who  did 
not  attend  or  compete,  it  was  reorganized  at  the  last  annual  meet- 
ing, on  a  somewhat  different  basis.  The  fines  are  now  abolished, 
and  the  meetings  are  less  frequent,  there  being  but  four  regular 
meetings  held  through  the  winter  moiulis. 

The  programmes  for  the  competitions  are  prepared  from  one 
meeting  to  the  other.  The  drawings  are  handed  in  by  noon  on  the 
day  of  the  competition.  In  the  evening  they  are  displayed  on  the 
walls  of  one  or  the  other  of  the  architects'  offices. 

Three  prizes  arc  awarded;  the  merits  of  the  different  designs 
being  decided  upon  by  all  the  members  present,  a  general  criticism 
first  being  indulged  in.  Each  member  then  votes,  placing  his  favor- 
ite designs  first,  second  and  third,  as  he  judges  best. 

For  the  first  competition-meeting  the  subject  chosen  was, 
"  A  Monument  to  an  American  Commander-in-Chief."  The  first 
prize  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Lindlev  Johnson;  the  second  to  Mr.  Wal- 
ter Cope,  and  thu  third  to  Mr.  Wilson  Eyre.  At  the  last  meeting 
the  prizes  were  awarded  to  Messrs.  Arthur  Truscott,  Wilson  Eyru, 
and  John  J.  Dull. 

The  founding  of  this  Club,  and  the  enthusiasm  of  its  members, 
are  worthy  of  note ;  for  in  Philadelphia  there  seems  to  have  been  a 
lack  of  fellowship  and  iuterest  among  t'.ie  younger  men  anil  the 
en  of  the  profession.    The  Philadelphia  Chapter  of  the 
Institute  has  made  noble  efforts,  but  it  never  received  the 
that  it 


To  the  Editors  or  the  Amkricax  Architect:  — 

Dear  Sirs,—  Will  you  please  inform  mo  what  valuation  anil  i  

of  buildiug  was  done  in  Boston  in  the  past  year  in  comparison  with 
the  year  previous  '.'    If  not  asking  too  much,  yon  will  oblige, 

Yours  resjicclfully,         W.  A.  Uouixson. 

1884.  18H5. 

[Estimated  cost  of  completed  brick  buildings.        8*.+00.778  8fi.218.8csJ 
wooden    "  3,07*,1W  4,532.538 

"  "    alterations  and  additions,  l.'JB3.287  2.BH0.212 

$10;4ti2,iO7  $USil,5M 

That  l».  the-  bnilding  operations  for  1883  exceeded  those  of  the  previous 
year  by  S2,8t»,3»3  —  Eos.  American  Architect.] 

BOOKS. 

St.  Paul,  Minn.,  D*c*  ruber  5, 1S8S. 

To  thr  Editors  of  tub  America*  Architkct  :  — 

Dear  Sirs,—  In  the  issue  of  your  paper  of  November  28  you  pub- 
lish a  list  of  books  for  professional  reference  and  studv.  Can  vou  in- 
form mo  where  I  can  obtain  some  of  these,  or  learn  the  price?  The 
ones  I  refer  to  especially  are  "  Lives  of  Celebrated  Architects,"  "  Vig- 
nola,"  "  Vitruriut,"  "  Specimen*  of  Early  French  Architecture," 
Pugin's  "  Architectural  Antiauittes  of  Xvmiandy,"  Scott's  "  Lecture* 
on  Mediaral  Architecture,  if  you  can  refer  me  to  some  bookseller  in 
this  country  or  abroad  who  would  be  likelv  to  have  the  above  you 
will  do  me  a  great  favor.  Yours,  '      W.  F.  Tuompsox. 

JWr  haro  not  been  able  to  discover  that  any  of  these  works  can  be  ob- 
tained In  tills  country,  and  perhaps  the  surest  way  to  obtain  thorn  would  be 
to  place  the  order  with  B.  T.  Ratsfurd.  52  High  Holborn,  Loudon,  W.  C. 
The  Italian  work  of  Milizln  on  the  lives  of  the  must  noted  architects  was 
translated  in  l<i*i  by  Mrs.  Cresy.  and  ran  probably  be  bought  for  S2.00  — 
if  found  A  translation  of  Vitmriu*  is  Included  In  Weales's  series,  and  can 
be  got  through  any  leading  bookseller  —  Little.  Brown  £  Co  ,  of  Boston,  for 
Instance.  There  are  French  and  German  translations,  or.  rather,  prepara- 
tion*, of  "  riyuo/u,"  bin  we  do  not  know  of  any  iu  English.  Johnson's 
'•  Specimens  of  Karl;/  French  Architecture  "  Is  scarce  and  costlv  (S"23  and 
upwards).  Ptigin  and  LeKeux's  "  Architectural  Antiquities  of  Xorrnnndj,  " 
was  published  at  £i>.  G>,  but  can  be  picked  up  for  less.  Scott's  "  Jlise  und 
Development  of  MrHimal  Architecture"  it  published  by  John  Murray.  80 
Loudon,  in  two  volumes,  price,  two  guineas. —  Ed*. 

T.I 


Discovert  of  a  Christian  Church  at  Sea*,  Tents,  —  At  Sfax,  in 
Tunis,  workmen  have  come  upon  baptismal  fonts  covered  with  mosa- 
ics, which  are  clearly  Christian  in  origin.  A  Christian  church,  with 
remains  of  mural  paintings,  has  also  been  found  in  C 
neath  a  mosque. 

Cremation  in  France.  —  Decorative  artists  and  sculptors  are  pre- 
paring to  adapt  themselves  to  the  crematory  movement  which  has  now 
In  ils  favor  a  vote  of  the  Municipal  Council  adopting  the  plan  of  a 
mortuary  furnace,  and  granting  a  sile  in  Pen?  Laehaise,  where  it  will 
operate  early  in  18*0.    The  expense  of  cremation  is  not,  it  is  settled, 


to  exceed  fifteen  francs.  The  municipality  will,  at  a  future  sitting, 
vote  the  construction  of  a  sort  of  lay  temple,  where  families  will  be 
allowed  to  keep  urns  or  other  funereal  vessels  containing  the  ashes 
of  dead  relatives.  This  will  not  necessarily  do  away  with  any  re- 
ligious ceremony  short  of  that  of  consigning  the  dead  to  consecrated 
ground;  but  as  M.  Koechlin  Schwartz  says,  there  is  no  reason  why 
urns  may  not  he  consecrated,  or  why  Protestants,  Catholics,  Jews  and 
Free  Thinkers  may  not  subscribe  to  build  a  vast  mausoleum,  in  which 
tiie  ashes  of  thousands  could  be  deposited  in  beautiful  vessels  with- 
out injury  to  the  living.  It  is  probable  that  cremation,  being  now 
legal  in  such  an  art  centre  as  Paris,  new  and  beautiful  forms  of 
artistic  decoration  will  grow  out  of  it.  The  time  n-quircd  for  the 
cmbustion  of  an  adult  at  Pere  Laehaise  will  bo  two  hours.  —  London 
Da,!3  Newt. 
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Ax  Axecdotf.  or  Mii.lais.  —  "Now  that  all  London  it  flocking  to 
•ee  the  irrcal  and  noble  collection  of  work*  by  Sir  John  Millais  at  lite 
Grosvenor  Gallery,"  says  the  7>ra*4  Mercury,"  a  little  anecdote  about 
the  painter  himself — for  the  absolute  truthfulness  of  which  we  can 
vouch —  may  not  be  out  of  place.  When  a  very  young  student,  Sir 
John  used  to  sit  next  a  much  older  boy  in  the  art  class,  whom  we  may 

distinguish  as  X  .   His  student-days  at  an  end,  Millais  lost  sight  of 

X  ,  who,  abandoning  his  ambitious  dreams  of  fame,  took  to  the  use- 
ful but  humble  profession  of  a  drawing  muter  in  a  London  suburb. 
Some  two  or  three  years  ago  Sir  John  was  walking  along  a  street  in 
Camber  well,  when  he  met  a  man  whose  face  he  recalled,  through  the 
mists  of  years,  as  that  of  his  old  fellow-student.    He  accosted  the 

drawing-master.   'I  beg  your  pardon,  sir,' said  X  ;  'but  you  hare 

the  advantage  of  me.'  '  What !  don't  you  remember  Millais? '  '  Btesa 
my  soul  I '  cried  the  other,  'Arc  you  really  little  Johnnie  Millais  1  Why, 
how  you  have  gTown ! '  Ik-  looked  up  at  the  tall  figure  of  the  painter 
for  a  moment  in  wonder  and  admiration.   '  And  how  are  you  getting 

on,  X  !' asked  Sir  John.   '  l'retty  well,  sir;  pretty  well.  Not 

quite  so  well  as  I  thought  I  would  do  in  the  days  when  I  knew  you; 
but  probably  quite  a*  well  as  most  of  us  have  done.  But  about  your- 
self, Mr.  Millais  ?  Have  you  been  prosperous,  and  do  you  still  follow 
the  profession! '  Sir  John  laughingly  explained  to  his  old  friend  that 
lie  aid  'still  follow  the  profession,'  and,  after  n  few  more  words  went 
on  his  way  with  a  truer  knowledge  of  the  limitations  of  fame  than  he 
had  ever 


linns  of  the  Temple  of  the  Sun,  just  across  the  street,  under  the  appre- 
hension of  the  storming  of  the  eity  by  barbarian  hordes." 


Lacqckr-Wofk  «p  the  BcnjiAN».  —  The  Burmese  lacquer-work  is 
not  unlike  that  of  China  and  Japan,  but  is  made  exclusively  of  smalt 
bamboo  strip*.  These  latter  are  woven  into  circular  boxes  of  all  sizes, 
from  betel-pooches  to  house-trunks.  The  first  step  in  the  lacquering 
is  to  smear  the  box  with  a  mud  containing  (or  not,  according  to  qual- 
ity) a  proportion  of  the  black  varnish  called  thittxt,  obtained  from  Mel- 
anorrhaa  nsitati»siwa.  Next  follow  sun-drying  and  polishing  in  a  lathe 
with  soft  sandstone  and  water.  A  coat  of  the  varnish,  mixed  with 
bone-ash,  is  then  applied  and  rubbed  down;  another  coat,  containing 
less  bone-ash,  and  another  rubbing-down,  succeed ;  then  a  Anal  coat  of 
varnish  is  polished,  giving  the  box  a  smooth,  brilliant,  black  surface- 
The  pattern  is  put  on  in  black  and  red.  First,  black  line*  are  run 
round  the  box  by  a  kind  of  style  or  point,  fixed  in  a  bit  of  wood  or 
bamboo,  so  as  to  leave  a  slight  projection,  the  point  being  charged 
with  black  varnish;  on  rotating  the  box  in  the  lathe  in  contact  with 
this  style,  the  necessary  black  lines  are  produced  in  relief.  Tlu*e  be- 
ing completed,  the  box  is  entirely  covered  with  a  coating  of  a  red  paint 
from  vermilion  ground  up  in  a  vegetable  oil  (jSiib/ot),  so  thick  as  to 
conceal  all  the  black  lines.  This  dry,  a  rubbing-down  with  rice-husks 
and  water  in  the  lathe  removes  the  red  color  from  the  prominent  black 
line*.  Any  additional  colors  arc  successively  applied,  and  the  pattern 
developed  by  a  steel  style,  pointed  at  one  end  and  flattened  at  the 
other.  The  market  value  of  the  finished  box  depends  on  its  eln*  city 
and  the  fineness  of  the  pattern.  The  best  will  suffer  bending  double, 
without  injury  to  the  lacquer;  a  three-inch  betel-box  of  this  quality 
may  fetch  as  much  as  a  couple  of  guineas.  —  ./our™/  of  iAt  SotUty  of 
ArU. 

Tim  RrcKvr  Discovkhies.  xt  Rome  —Of  the  bronze  statues  re- 
cently discovered  in  Rome  the  London  Athrturum  says:  "In  clearing 
tike  rubbish  which  filled  up  the  space  between  the  first  and  the  second 
wall,  at  a  depth  of  seventeen  feet  below  the  level  of  the  southwest  cor- 
ner of  the  platform  of  the  temple,  a  bronze  statue  was  discovered 
lying  on  its  back.  This  magnificent  figure  is  2.22  mvlres  high,  and 
represent*  a  naked  athlete,  or  at  least  a  man  of  the  athletic  type, 
whose  features  are  evidently  modelled  p-om  nature  —  in  other  words,  it 
Is  a  portrait  head.  The  figure  stands  on  the  left  leir,  the  right  being  , 
extended  a  little  forward.  The  right  arm  is  bent  behind  the  back  | 
and  rests  on  the  haunches,  as  is  the  case  with  the  Vatican  '  Meleager' 
and  the  '  Hercules  '  of  Glycon.  The  left  arm  is  raised  high  above  the  ' 
head,  and  was  supported  by  a  rod,  the  traces  of  which  are  seen  on  the  \ 
forearm.  On  the  breast  of  the  figure  the  following  letters  are  en- 
graved: t.vi*.  l.  xxiix  which  have  given  rise  to  much  speculation. 
The  truth  is  that  nobody  has  been  able  to  give  a  satisfactory  explana- 
tion of  these  mysterious  signs.  About  a  month  later,  the  space  be- 
tween  the  second  and  third  walls  being  excavated  under  Ibe  same 
circumstances,  a  second  bronze  statue  was  found,  which  had  not  been 
buried  in  baste,  but  carefully  concealed.  The  figure,  being  in  a  fitting 
posture,  as  I  shall  presently  descrilie,  had  been  placed  on  a  sione  cap- 
ital of  the  Doric  order,  as  upon  a  stool,  and  the  earth  which  sur- 
rounded the  figure  had  been,  as  it  were,  sifted,  in  order  to  save  the 
surface  of  ibe  bronze  from  any  possible  injury.  All  these  details  may 
help  us  in  stating,  with  a  certain  degree  of  proximity,  the  reason  and 
the  epoch  of  the  concealment  of  these  noble  works  of  art.  The  figure 
represents  a  powerful  boxer  uf  barbaric  type,  who,  after  fighting  gal- 
lantly, sits  down  exhausted  by  the  numerous  blows  received,  the  trace* 
of  which  are  visible  all  over  hi*  body.  The  torso  bend*  gently  for- 
ward, and  the  elbows  rest  on  the  knees.  The  face,  of  Herculean  type, 
is  turned  toward  the  left;  the  mouth  is  half  open,  and  the  lips  seem 
to  quiver,  as  if  speaking  to  some  one;  in  fact,  I  have  no  doubt  that  the 
statue  belongs  to  a  group.  No  words  can  describe  the  renllslic  Impres- 
sion created  by  this  magnificent  specimen  of  a  semi-barbaric  athlete. 
His  nose  is  swollen  from  the  <  fleets  of  the  last  blow  received;  h  s 
ears,  his  shoulders,  his  breast,  are  seamed  with  scars,  lie  is  panting 
from  sheer  fatigue,  and  seems  to  take  a  moment's  rest,  ready  to  starl 
again  at  the  first  call.  The  modelling  of  the  muscles  of  the  arms  and 
of  the  back  is  simply  wonderful.  The  details  of  the  fur-lined  boxing- 
gloves  are  also  exquisite.  This  hroiize  belongs  In  the  best  period  of 
Grieco  Roman  sculpture.  The  only  sign  which  can  give  a  clue  to  lis 
origin  is  a  big  A  (u>.oa)  under  the  middle  toe  of  the  left  foot,  not  en- 
graved iifier  the  casting,  but  east  nl  the  panic  time  with  the  statue. 
Tl  ere  is  nn  doubt  that  bo'h  Mil  u<»  were  phiccd  in  the  Ruths  of  (.'(Hi- 
stamine close  by.  and  they  must  have  been  buried  in  the  »ul  struc- 


industruil  channels  of  activity 
The  purpose  of  these  move- 


The  nnderenrrent  in  all  commercial  and 
Is  moiling  In  the  direction  of  combination. 

ments  is  to  counteract  the  anticipated  competition  that  will  crow  out  of  the 
rapidly  Increasing  productive  capacity  In  every  direction.  The  question  of 
overproduction  will  not-  be  left  to  the  discussion  of  theorists,  bnt  will  be 
taken  tip,  and  Ik  being  taken  up  every  day.  by  tli«  practical  men  who  con- 
trol the business  and  transportation  interests  ol  the  world.  The  production 
I*  greater  than  our  distributing  machinery  is  capable  of  handling.  That 
machinery  in  defective  in  many  reflects.  Our  producing  machinery  Is 
expanding  every  dny.  The  practical  men  of  the  world,  who  look  at  "this 
question  from  the  standpoint  of  tbeir  ledger  and  bank  account,  nre  con- 
cluding that  the  only  way  to  sAtoJy  adjust  tlio  inharmonic*  with  wbicb  they 
have  to  contend  I*  to  make  lens,  and  then  combine,  in  order  that  competi- 
tion will  not  jeopardize  Iheir  margins  so  seriously  as  it  ha*  done  of  late 
year".  This,  in  a  nut  shell,  is  the  objective  poiut  of  the  whole  movement. 
Die  markets  for  every  prodnct  of  skill  and  labor  In.  of  course,,  widening 
rupidlc.  Foreign  markets  are  being  weight  for,  and  in  some  direction* 
will  afford  an  outlet  that  will  be  appreciated.  But  for  the  great  bulk  of 
our  productions,  their  market  is  at  home,  and  our  manufacturers  must  act 
accordingly.  The  trade  statistics  of  the  |>a*t  thirty  days,  particularly  in 
the  manufacturing  States,  show  that  a  largely  increased  production  Is  being 
thrown  upon  the  market  ;  that  the  encouragement  afforded  is  serving  oa  a 
stimulus  to  piiiduccrx  of  all  kinds,  both  of  raw  material  and  finished  pro- 
ducts, to  milrond-luiildcr*,  shipbuilders,  boat  and  bridge  builders,  tool- 
makers,  and  hardware  manufacturei *.  to  increase  their  productions,  and  in 
most  cases  to  mark-tip  price*  to  represent  increased  cost  of  raw  material 
and  transtiortntJou. 

February  opens  with  more  encouragement  than  January.  The  architects, 
as  a  rule,  are  fairly  busy  on  work  for  spring  and  summer  building.  Those 
who  have  favored  us  with  their  views  as  u>  the  volume  and  character  of  the 
business  in  hand  and  in  sight,  express  the  opinion  that  house-building  will 
cnu'titiite  fnllv  sixty  per  cent  of  the  work  that  will  be  A-  ne  this  year.  The 
Western  architects  wtite  as  though  they  felt  that  shop-building  and  muni- 
cipal-work and  public-building*  would  constitute  a  very  important  factor  Id 
this  year's  work.  The  rising  municipalities  of  the  Far  Went  are  ambitious 
for  fine  buildings,  gns-works.  street-car  Hues  and  municipal  improvements 
of  the  most  luxurious  character,  and  are  endeavoring  In  a  small  way  to 
follow  In  ibe  fi«>t«tep*  of  such  chic*  as  Chicago,  Cincinnati,  nnd  8t.  Louis. 
Our  Western  architects  are  encouraging  them  in  their  creditable  ambition 
to  make  a  good  appearance.  All  through  the  Western  Stales  the  architects 
are  busier  tluin  usual  for  this  time  of  the  year.  The  younger  mer,  w  ho 
have  settled  there  within  two  years,  are  making  a  good  siart,  and  the 
builders,  who  are  executing  tbeir  work,  are  making  commendable  progress, 
doing  first-class  work,  arid  laying  the  foundation  torn  higher  order  of  skill. 
This  observation  is  not  made  by  way  of  unfavorable  contrast  with  the  archi- 
tect-, and  builders  of  the  Kast,  for  ii  Is  here  that  the  ideas,  and  model*,  and 
systems,  and  principles  are  tnnglit  and  learned  which  are  there  put  into 
practice. 

Within  the  past  thirty  days  arrangements  have  been  made  for  the  loan- 
ing of  laige  sums  of  money  by  lender*  in  Ibis  city,  New  York,  nnd  Phila- 
delphia, for  investment  in  more  or  less  remote  localities.  Rullioad  con- 
struction has  heretofore  absorbed  most  of  the  surplns  cash  of  the  American 
.•It lien  who  teams  after  a  sudden  acquisition  of  wealth.  Of  late  years 
there  has  been  a  growing  tendency  to  invest  money  where  it  could  always 
be  seen  when  d»lred,  1  intend  of  in  samples  of  fine  lithography.  In  \ew 
York,  particularly,  arrangement*  have  been  made  for  the  investment  of 
money  Hint  will  run  Into  the  millions  lu  the  Middle  and  Western  Stales, 
and  ex;*rt*  are  now  investigating  the  advisability  of  investment*  in  soma 
prosperous  localities  in  the  Nmth.  If  the  leuileisof  money  are  encomnged 
bv  their  first  steps  in  this  somewhat  new  field  of  investment,  they  will  put 
more  money  in  the  same  channel.  The  field  is  a  wide  one  and  an  inviting  one. 
The  masses' of  the  people  need  to  bo  better  boused.  It  is  well  that  investors 
rind  a  double  reason  for  putting  money  Into  building,  viz.,  the  humanitarian 
reason  and  the  moucy-mnking  reason.  This  departure  is  only  in  It*  infancy. 
Architect*  in  Chicago  and  SI-  Loiil*  state  that  there  Is  a  wide  field  for  those 
who  wish  to  invest  money  in  this  direction.  The  evidence  ol  their  correct 
judgment  is  shown  in  the  springing  up  of  manufacturing  towns  through- 
out the  West  and  In  the  building  activity  In  the  larger  cities.  So  far  this 
year  the  permits  granted  in  all  the  Western  cities  have  been  largely  in 
excess  of  lust  year,  while  in  Kastera  cities  the  taking  of  |«rmiu  has  not 
yet  reached  any  considerable  dimensions. 

Uulldiug  material  will  not  bo  higher  than  last  year,  excepting  In  some 
localities,  The  brick  makers,  so  lar  as  heard  from  up  to  the  present  writ- 
ing, hare  increased  their  capacity,  excepting  in  some  few  ex'e*  where  the 
advantages  have  disappeared  through  the  development  of  better  localities. 
The  slate  and  stone  interests  are  prepared  to  meet  any  possible  demand  that 
may  be  made  iijwii  them.  The  manufacturer*  of  *<*<d  work  and  the 
builders  of  wood-working  ninchiuerv  cxjim  !  to  be  verv  bust  tbruughntit  the 
seasou.  The  lumber  dealer*  talk  hope  fully  of  an  active'  demand  for  all 
kiinl.  of  lumber,  especially  for  inside  finishing. 

The  hardware  dealers  have  been  working  rather  cautiously  for  a  month 
or  two  pa*t,  waiting  for  spring  development*.    The  iron  aud'si 
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are  enjoying  a  season  of  exceptional  pros|r*rlty  aid  activity 

The  manufacturers:  of  appliances  and  furnhdimeiita  for  healing  and 
tilating,  are  bringing  out  some  very  fine  specimen*  of  their  handiwork, 
which  architects  and  builders  are  rceogniring  in  a  hearty  manner  Sanitaiy 
appliances  of  most  approved  design  and  construction"  are  placed  before 
builders  and  are  l>eing  adopted.  The  building  interests  are  recognizing  the 
fact  that  the  cheap  methods  of  construction  which  obtained  it  few  year* 
ago  arc  the  most  expensive,  and  that  the  best  and  most  durable,  rcgntdle** 
ol  o-t.  will  in  Ibe  long  ruu  Is;  the  cheapest.  Our  advertising  column* 
funii-li  abundant  evidence  of  the  interest  taken  by  architects  aud  builders 
in  these  matters.  Fiirtiihbiug  material  of  every  conceivable  kind  and 
attractiveness  is  being  brought  to  the  market  by  the  stimulus  of  nn  active, 
dcon'id  Little  manufacturing  establishment*  nre  springing  up  for  the 
tn;i  tin  fart  tir«  of  novelties  and  specialties  for  the  tiso  of  constructors  itg 
in  "indunlly  departing  from  gaudiness  and  adopting  a  style  of  nrrhitee- 
tiiie  ;tml  n  system  of  building  which  is  in  accord  with  the  true  principle* 
of  an.  The  demand*  which  tiow  from  this  departure  are  building  up  score* 
•  •f  hulu  industries,  which  in  time  will  become  ucitiallv  necessary  in  build- 
ing ecou..»iy. 
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Tradk  Surveys. 


TlfO  a  few  amongst  our  renders  it  will  not  lie  a  matter  of  sur- 
X   prise  to  leant  that  with  the  first  issue  for  March  we  begin 
the  publication  of  an  enlarged  and  improved  edition  of  the 
American  Architect,  the  change  being  brought  about  by  the 
addition  to  the  couteuts  of  the  regular  issue  during  the  year  of 
forty  gelatine  prints  from  nature,  and  thirty-six  double-page 
photo-lithographic  prints.  Although  this  change  is  inaugurated 
iu  the  third  mouth  of  the  year,  the  subscription  will  cover  all 
the  uaues  for  the  current  year,  in  order  that  there  may  be  as 
little  confusion  as  possible  in  the  matter  of  the  terminating 
dales  of  subscription.    In  order  to  do  this  equitably,  we  shall 
issue  In  this  edition  during  the  ten  remaining  months  the  en- 
tire number  of  plates  that  should  go  with  a  full  year's  issue, 
that  is,  thirty-six  gelatine  plates  (four  gelatine  plates  having 
been  published  in  the  gelatine  edition),  and  thirty-six  double* 
page  photo-lithographic  prints.    The  effect  of  this  will  be  to 
give  this  year's  numbers  of  the  now  edition  a  rather  more  affluent 
air  than  properly  belongs  to  them  or  thau  can,  probably,  be 
maintained  during  succeeding  years.    About  thirty  per  ceutof 
the  subscribers  we  have  approached  on  this  matter  have  signi- 
fied their  desire  to  become  subscribers  to  the  new  edition,  and 
from  our  long  experience  in  the  use  of  circulars  we  know  that 
this  means  that  nearly  every  one  who  took  the  trouble  to  read 
the  circular  intends  to  subscribe  for  the  new  edition,  and  iu 
like  way  we  know  that  a  large  number  of  those  who  have  not 
signified  their  assent  will  do  so  now  that  the  matter  is  no  longer 
problematical.    But  as  it  is  a  matter  of  nice  adjustment  to  reg- 
ulate the  size  of  the  edition,  it  is  particularly  desirable  that  we 
should  bear  at  once  from  every  one  who  wishes  to  receive  the 
additional  plates,  and  we  make  an  urgent  request  that  there 
ahull  be  as  little  delay  as  possible  iu  notifying  us  of  the  inten- 
tion to  subscnlie.     The  subscription-price  will  lie  ten  dollars 
per  annum,  and  present  subscribers  will  with  the  first  issue  of 
the  new  edition  be  hilled  for  the  difference  between  that  amount 
and  the  sum  already  paid  for  the  current  year.    A  common 
price  for  photographs  of  size  and  quality  similar  to  our  gelatine 
plates  is  usually  fifty  cents,  or  for  forty  photographs  one  would 
hare  to  pa)  about  twenty  dollars.    We  offer  forty  unfading 
belio|{ruphic   plate*   and   thirty-six  double-page  photo-litho- 
graphic plates,  to  say  nothing  of  all  that  the  regular  issue  of 


most  valuable.  Naturally  no  two  men  want  the  same  thing.  For 
instance,  the  first  who  replied  hoped  that  the  new  plates  would 
be  confined  entirely  to  American  subjects,  while  the  very  next 
man  asked  us  to  give  foreign  views  alone :  another  wishes  interim 
ors  mainly,  another  asks  for  details,  while  still  another  has,  in  the 
eves  of  some  correspondents,  the  singular  taste  to  ask  for  coun- 
try houses.  Another  urges  us  to  resume  tho  publication  of  our 
"detail-sheets,"  while  others  call  for  illustrations  of  heating  and 
ventilating  systems,  city  houses,  decoration,  chromo-lithographs, 
and  so  on.  All  this  shows  how  impossible  it  would  be  to  publish 
a  journal  which  should  every  week  wholly  satisfy  each  sub- 
scriber, but  it  also  proves,  we  think,  that  our  past  course  has 
beeu  sailed  with  as  delicate  a  touch  on  the  tiller  as  such  baffling 
winds  required,  and  all  that  we  can  say  as  to  our  selection  of 
future  subjects  is,  that  we  shall  make  the  most  judicious  mixture 
that  our  perceptions  will  allow.  Forty  plates  will  not  make 
much  of  a  hole  in  the  vast  mass  of  possible  subjects  that  the 
world's  architecture  affords,  but  we  can  promise  our  subscrib- 
ers that,  if  they  will  continue  with  us  loug  enough,  they  shall 
find  unfading  images  of  all  architectural  achievement  in  every 
quarter  of  the  globe  transferred  to  their  book-shelves.  So  much 
for  the  gelatine  plates,  with  the  quality  of  which  you  are  already 
familiar. 


Tl  TOW  a  word  as  to  the  photo-lithographic  plates,  which  form 
Y  really  the  starting-point  of  the  present  expausion,  for  it 
J  was  in  seeking  to  devise  a  way  of  permanently  preserving 
and  makiug  generally  accessible  the  envois  of  the  Kotch  Trav- 
elling Scholars  that  the  present  scheme  was  brought  iuto  shape. 
Naturally,  then,  to  these  Scholarship  drawings,  which  are  not 
only  architectural  records  of  great  value,  but  are  many  of  them 
beautiful  specimens  of  architectural  drawiug  in  many  phases, 
will  be  assigned  two-thirds  of  the  increase  in  this  kind  of  illus- 
tration. These  plates  will  be  printed  on  a  heavier  paper  and 
of  a  different  tint,  and  besides  the  usual  head-line— which  will  be 
kept  close  to  the  top  so  that  it  may  disappear  under  the  binder's 
trimming-knife  —  they  will  bear  a  generic  title  of  their  own. 
The  purpose  of  this  is  that  if  a  subscriber  so  wishes  he  may 
have  these  plates  bound  separately  at  the  end  of  a  year  or  two 
— for  this  feature  will  become  a  permanent  part  of  this  edition  of 
the  journal — or  may  have  them  bound  up  with  the  journal  itself. 
Those  who  have  had  the  privilege  of  seeing  these  drawings  as 
they  arrive  from  time  to  time,  we  know  will  applaud  the  step 
we  take  to  save  from  oblivion  material  of  so  much  value,  and 
prepared  with  so  much  care.  Those  who  havo  not  seen  them 
may  take  our  assurance  that  these  are  no  mere  school-boy  ef- 
forts; and  as  the  Trustees  have  been  singularly  fortunate  in 
having  for  their  first  beneficiary  so  intelligent,  indefatigable 
and  skilful  a  worker  as  Mr.  Wackall,  it  is  fair  to  assume  that 
an  effort  will  be  made  by  future  holders  of  the  Scholarship  to 
surpass  in  their  performances  the  standard  he  has  set,  particu- 
larly as  they  will  have  as  a  guide  and  measure  the  published 
record  of  the  work  already  done.  Such  publication,  too,  will 
make  it  easier  for  the  Trustees  to  guide  aud  control  the  work 
of  the  students,  and  by  their  means  accomplish  something  in 
the  way  of  consecutive  aud  correlated  investigation.  To  what 
ends  the  remaining  plates  will  be  devoted  we  think  it  best  to 
make  no  promises.  It  only  remains  to  say  that  it  is  our 
purpose,  while  doing  nothing  to  lower  the  standard  of  the  other 
editions  of  this  journal,  to  do  all  we  can  to  develop  this  edition 
and  make  for  it  a  place  and  name  as  high  as  the  highest.  It 
may  not  be  unwise  to  add  that  as  such  a  publication  should  be 
treated  with  respect  we  will  set  the  example  by  showing  our 
own  respect  for  it,  and  here  promise  thut  this  edition  shall  be 
i  mailed  '*  in  boards  "  so  as  to  reach  the  subscriber  uuinjured. 


the  journal  contains,  for  just  half  this  sum  ! 


WE  have  been  sincerely  pleased  that  subscribers  have  taken 
thin  occasion  to  say  to  us  very  pleasing  and  flattering 
things,  and  it  has  not  been  less  pleasing  that  they  have  nd. 
ded  advice  and  suggestion  as  to  bow  the  uew  edition  cau  be  made 


TJN  interesting  and  valuable  gift  has  just  been  made  to  the 
j\  State  University  of  Michigan  by  Mr.  Randolph  Rogers, 
the  veteran  American  sculptor,  who,  beiug  compelled  to 
give  up  work  on  account  of  the  infirmity  of  age,  has  given  the 
whole  contents  of  bis  studio  at  Rome  to  the  principal  school  of 
the  Statu  in  which  he  was  brought  up.  Independent  of  the 
value  of  the  collection  as  an  example  of  a  sculptor's  tools  and 
processes,  the  studio  contains  the  original  casts  for  tho  bronze 
doors  of  the  Rotunda  in  the  Capitol  at  Washington,  as  well  as 
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the  models  of  the  famous  statues  of  "  Nydia  "  and  the  "  Ijost 
Pleiad,"  and  of  many  portrait-statues  and  figures  belonging  to 
monuments  of  various  kinds.  These  will  tie  sufficient  to  give 
the  collection  interest  for  the  general  public,  while  students  of 
sculpture  will  derive  a  lingular  advantage  from  the  opportunity 
which  it  will  afford  for  observing  the  various  stages  of  an 
artist's  study  of  his  design,  the  manipulation  of  the  rough  clay 
sketches,  and  the  processes  by  which  they  are  refined  and 
carried  oat  into  detail  without  losing  force.  A  bequest  of  this 
sort  from  a  skilful  and  distinguished  foreign  painter  would  be 
invaluable  to  young  men  and  women  who  cannot  afford  to 
study  abroad  the  technics  of  the  art;  and  a  sculptor's  sketches 
are,  if  auything,  more  instructive  than  those  of  a  painter. 


I  passengers,  and  brought  the  violators  of  the  law  to  justice; 
\  and  since  then  the  use  of  salt,  except  on  switches,  has  become 
rare. 


llfDE  Scientific  American  has  opened  its  columns  to  a 
^J*  discussion  about  the  ignition  of  wood  by  steam  or  steam- 
which  seems  likely  to  be  very  useful.  In  a  recent 
one  of  the  many  people  who  do  not  believe  that  wood 
can  be  set  on  fire  by  any  steam  not  superheated,  writes  to  ask 
why  the  wooden  lagging  which  is  placed  around  locomotive 
boilers,  and  then  covered  with  a  sheet-iron  "  jacket,"  does  not 
take  fire.  Although  locomotive  boilers  usually  contain  steam 
at  a  pressure  of  more  than  one  hundred  and  twenty  pounds  to 
the  square  inch,  the  laggiugs  rarely  show  any  su*us  of  char* 
ring,  even  after  years  of  use.  If  the  seams  of  the  sheet-iron 
jacket  get  loose,  as  sometimes  happens,  sparks  from  the  smoke- 
stack may  get  in  and  set  the  laggings  on  fire,  and  such  acci- 
dents have  sometimes  occurred  from  the  water  getting  low  in 
the  boiler,  so  as  to  expose  the  crown-sheet  to  the  action  of  the 
fire,  but  there  is  no  instance  of  any  scorching,  the  writer 
thinks,  from  boilers  in  their  ordinary  condition.  As  thousands 
of  locomotive  engineers  and  master  mechanics  must  know  some- 
thing of  this  matter,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  more  communica- 
tions may  follow  on  the  subject. 


1TTHE  present  winter  has  been  so  remarkable  for  its  heavy 
*jj  snows  all  over  this  country  that  it  is  interesting  to  know 
how  such  visitations  are  dealt  with  abroad.  In  Paris,  the 
snow  is  now  rarely  allowed  to  remain  in  the  streets  beyond  a 
few  hours,  although  the  expense  of  removing  it  is  a  serious 
item  in  the  annual  municipal  budget,  forty-four  thousand  dol- 
lars, for  instance,  having  been  spent  in  removing  the  snow 
which  fell  on  the  eighth  and  tenth  of  last  December,  the 
total  depth  of  which  was  about  seven  inches.  Some  years  ago, 
the  city  engineer  experimented  upou  the  use  of  salt  in  remov- 
ing snow  from  the  streets,  and  the  cost  of  performing  the  work 
in  this  way  having  been  found  to  be  less  than  one-half  of 
that  involved  iu  excavating  and  carting  it  away,  the  salt 
removal  is  now  adopted  for  all  the  streets  in  the  city.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Genie  Civil,  as  soon  as  snow  has  fallen  to  a  cer- 
tain depth,  men,  previously  warned,  issue  from  their  stations 
with  wheelbarrows  filled  with  salt,  which  they  scatter  as  uni- 
formly as  possible  over  the  section  of  pavement  assigned  to 
them.  The  street  is  then  left  to  iUelf  for  two  or  three  hours, 
during  which  carriage- wheels  and  the  feet  of  horses  mix  the 
salt  thoroughly  with  the  snow,  and  reduce  it  almost  to  a  liquid 
form.  Street-sweeping  machines  are  then  sent  out,  assisted  in 
some  cases  by  men  with  scrapers  and  hand-brooms,  and  the 
melting  snow  is  swept  into  the  gutters.  The  sidewalks  are 
not  usually  treated  with  salt,  partly  because  of  the  annoyance 
which  it  causes  to  pedestriaus,  and  partly  because  the  abutting 
owners  are,  as  here,  obliged  to  clear  their  own  sidewalks  to  a 
certain  width.  Tho  idea  that  salt,  mixed  with  the  snow  in  the 
streets,  is  iujurious  to  the  feet  of  horses,  seems  to  be  quite 
unknown  iu  Paris,  although  it  is  so  generally  accepted  here 
that  the  placing  of  salt  in  the  streets  in  snowy  or  icy 
weather,  which  was  once  extensively  practised  by  the  street- 
car companies,  is  now  prohibited  by  law  in  many  of  our  large 
cities.  We  remember  a  certuiu  street-car  company,  which 
once  brought  itself  into  notoriety  by  its  ingenious  method  of 
evading  the  law,  which  consisted  in  boring  holes  through 
tho  bottom  of  a  car,  and  putting  in  two  men,  who  lay 
down  on  the  floor,  with  baskets  of  salt,  concealed  by 
the  straw  which  was  then  used  as  a  carpet  in  the  cars, 
and  dropped  the  salt  through  the  holes.  The  agents  of 
the  Society  for  tho  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals,  if  we 
are  not  mistaken,  first  discovered  tho  secret  of  these  mysteri- 
ous cars,  which  drove  about  empty,  but  would  not  stop  to  take 


HE  Scientific  American  says  that  a  factory  has  been  es- 
JX  tablished  in  Worcester,  Muss.,  for  producing  castings  of 
wrought-iron,  after  the  method  introduced  a  year  or  two 
ago  in  Sweden,  by  Nordenfelt.  Except  for  the  fact  that 
wrought-iron  is  infusible  in  any  ordinary  furnace,  such  cast- 
ings would  have  been  made  long  ago;  but  manufacturers, 
desiring  to  make  strong  and  tough  castings  of  iron,  have  hith- 
erto had  to  content  themselves  with  making  them  malleable 
after  casting,  by  heating  in  boxes  of  hematite  powder,  or  with 
employing  cast-iron,  "  toughened "  by  dissolving  in  it,  while 
fluid,  small  pieces  of  wrought  scrap-iron.  The  introduction  of 
naphtha-spray  as  a  fuel  for  furnaces,  has,  however,  now  placed 
!  within  reach  of  manufacturers  a  means  of  producing  a  temper- 
ature far  above  that  of  the  old  coal  furnaces,  and  crucibles 
containing  sixty  or  seveuty  pounds  of  pure  wrought-iron  can 
now  be  kept  in  a  perfectly  fluid  condition.  By  using  bars  and 
scraps  of  the  best  wrought-iron  for  supplying  the  furnaces, 
castiugs  are  obtained  as  soft,  strong  and  easily  welded  as  forg- 
ings  from  the  same  iron,  and  much  more  homogeneous  iu  tex- 
ture, the  castiugs,  when  broken,  showing  little  of  the  fibrous 
character  of  forged  iron.  The  wrought-iron  castings  are 
welded  without  difficulty  to  forged  bars,  and  seem  likely  to 
become  of  great  use  in  building  and  engineering  work.  Already 
elbows  and  fittings  for  wrought-iron  pipe  are  made  of  this 
material,  and  a  flexibility  and  strength  secured  which  has 
been,  until  now,  unattainable;  and  it  cannot  be  long  before 
lintels  for  short  spans,  connections  for  the  different  members 
of  roof  and  bridge-trusses,  as  well  as  an  almost  infinite  variety 
of  articles  of  hardware  and  portions  of  machiuery,  will  be  fur- 
nished by  the  new  process. 


TIFHE  diminution  of  the  population  of  Paris  within  the  last 
^J_"  four  years  on'y  makes  more  prominent  by  contrast  the  ex- 
traordinary growth  of  the  German  cities  during  the  same 
or  a  somewhat  longer  period.  According  to  a  paragraph 
which  we  find  in  the  Gaceta  del  Conrtruclor,  while  there  were, 
thirty  years  ago,  only  four  cities  in  Germany  with  a  population 
of  more  than  one  hundred  thousand,  there  are  now  twenty- 
five.  Berlin  has  very  nearly  trebled  iu  population  since  1855  ; 
Dantxic,  Stettin,  Magdeburg,  Hanover,  Leipsic.  Aix-la-Cha- 
pelle,  and  Nuremberg,  have  about  doub'ed  ;  Barmen,  Elber- 
field,  Altona  and  Stuttgart  have  trebled ;  Chemnitz,  Dussel- 
dorf  and  ('refold  have  more  than  quadrupled,  and  Dortmund, 
which  was,  about  thirty  years  ago,  the  remnant  of  an  ancient 
walled  town,  with  some  rudimentary  manufactories  and  a  pop- 
ulation of  seventy-six  hundred,  has  now  become  a  great  manu- 
facturing city,  with  a  population  of  more  than  a  hundred 
thousand,  and  prosjects  as  brig  t  as  those  of  any  of  our 
Northwestern  cities.  It  would  be  an  interesting  study  to  learn 
the  effects  of  this  change  iu  the  habits  of  s^  lurge  a  part  of 
tho  population  of  Germany.  A  genera' ion  ago  .he  names  of 
Stuttgart,  Dresden,  Frankfort-on-the-Maiii,  Diissed  rf,  and 
Nuremberg  were  synonyms  for  sleepy,  antique-looting  places, 
where  living  was  cheap,  and  lodgings  were  more  plenty  than 
occupants ;  now  every  one  of  them  has  becou  e  a  pushing, 
busy  town,  increasing  in  population  at  a  rate  more  rapid  than 
that  of  New  Y'ork  within  the  same  period,  and  alive  with 
speculation  and  business  activity.  The  cause  which  has  drawn 
so  mauy  of  the  German  people  from  their  country  homes  to 
tho  towns  is  believed  by  the  Germans  themselves  to  l>e  iu  great 
part  the  establishment  of  the  industrial  schools,  which  are  now 
flourishing  in  all  the  principal  manufacturing  cities.  The  estab- 
lishment of  the  empire,  anil  the  centralization  of  the  gov- 
ernment, with  iu  brilliant  court,  in  Berlin,  has  probably  had 
most  influence  iu  increasing  the  population  of  the  capital  ;  hut 
Crefeld  and  Dortmund  owe  nothing  to  the  attractions  f  a  court, 
and  it  is  undoubtedly  true  that  their  growth  is  directly  due 
to  the  weaving  schools,  which  have,  within  one  or  two  decades, 
brought  the  textile  industries  of  Germany  from  the  verge  of 
ex.iuction  to  the  highest  pitch  of  prosperity,  and  have  enabled 
German  manufactories  to  place  their  goods  on  the  counters  of 
the  Parisian  retailers  in  successful  competition  with  those  of 
Lyons,  and  oven  of  Puris  itself,  and  to  crowd  out  French  I -liric*, 
by  the  superiority  of  their  processes,  from  the  mos:  important 
markets  of  the  world. 
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MURAL  PAINTING.1— IV. 


THE  WALL. 


FROM  the  encaustic 
painting  of  the  ancients, 
described  in  the  pro- 
ceding  article,  the  passage 
to  modem  wax  -  painting* 
seems  easy  an  J  natural.  In 
onler  that  its  description 
may  be  unbroken,  the  pre- 
liminary ami  very  import- 
ant questions  of  the  wall 
and  ground  will  be  dis- 
cussed in  this  paper,  and 
the  process  of  wax-painting 
in  the  succeeding  one. 
That  the  walls  and  their 

Eiration 1  should  be  ob- 
of  the  greatest  solie- 
to  the  painter  is  axi- 
omatic.   Kven  had  I  tin 


the 

practical  knowledge,  it  would  be  presumptuous  to  dictate  methods  of 
construction  to  trained  architects.  I  can  merely  as  a  painter  recall 
to  their  attention  one  or  two  principles  on  the  observance  of  which  the 
vitality  of  mural  painting  depend*.  In  this  way  their  interest  may 
be  sufficiently  aroused  to  practise  what  has  so  often  been  preached 
by  far  wiser  men  than  I.  To  their  indifference,  or  a  misplaced  con- 
fidence in  others,  we  mutt  attribute  the  cracked  and  shabby  plaster- 
ing, and  peeling  or  disintegrated  paint  by  which  the  majority  of 
structures  are  disfigured. 

Damp  walls  militate  against  mural  painting  of  all  sorts ;  they  may 
be  caused  by :  — 

(1)  Leakage  from  above. 

(2)  Ascension  by  capillary  attraction  from  the  soil. 

(3)  Tbe  presence  of  saltpetre. 

(4)  Condensation  of  moisture, 

(4)  Exposure  of  porous  materials  to  extraordinary  weather  in- 


Naturally  the  cure  for  the  first  of 
but  it  would  be  well,  i 


i  evils  is  to  stop  the  leak  ; 
as  Vitruvius  recommends,  to  guard  against  any 
ch  contingency  by  protecting  decorated  ceilings  with  a  water-proof 
stratum  between  the  paintings  and  roof  or  floor  above. 

Experts  say  that  the  vertical  ascension  of  moisture  by  capillary 
attraction  from  the  soil  has  been  far  more  Injurious  to  frescoes  than 
the  horizontal  penetration  of  damp  throueh  the  perpendicular  faces 
of  the  wall,  lo  prevent  the  ascension  of  humidity  various  hydro- 
fuges  have  been  employed,  such  as  a  water-proof  course  of  asphalt 
felt,  or  of  sheet-lead  covered  on  both  sides  with  pitch  at  the  third 
coarse  above  the  level  of  the  ground,  or  again,  "a  coating  of  liquid 
asphaltuin  laid  on  pretty  thick,  and  very  carefully,  with  a  strong 
brush ;  this  is  then  covered  with  coarse  sand,  and  at  the  same  level  a 
projecting  joint  of  hard  ayphaltum  is  laid  to  cut  off  completely  the 
capillary  communication  of  the  moisture."* 

The  mystery  of  saltpetre,  which  is  a  frequent  cause  of  wet  walls, 
has  hardly  yet  been  solved.    The  presence  of  certain  soluble  alkalies 
that  contribute  to  produce  it  is  more  frequent  in  some  clays  than  in 
The  lime  and  sand  of  the  mortar,  too,  may  contain  its 


add  be  greedily  imbibed  bv  verv 
vea  against  the  penetration  of  salt- 


porous  bricks. 

petre  into  the  plaster  have  been  recommended :"  asphalt  alone,  or 
with  linseed  oil;  resin,  tarred-felt,  etc.  A  hvdrofuge  of  pitch  and 
sand,  to  exclude  damp  and  saltpetre  from  walls  that  are  to  be  fres- 
coed is  an  old  Lombard  recipe.  "  This  composition  was  thrown  like 
rough-cast  against  tbe  wall,  and  thus  afforded  so  strong  a  hold  for  the 
mortar  laid  on  it,  that  in  breaking  through  walls  thus  protected  the 
mortar  and  hydrofuge  have  never  been  found  to  separate  at  their 
point  of  juncture."4  But  before  any  such  application  is  made  to  the 
perpendicular  surface  of  the  wall,  all  ascension  of  damp  from  the 
•oil  must  be  checked  by  a  water-proof  course,  if  possible. 

The  condensation  of  moisture  on  cold  walls  is  a  source  of  danger 
to  mural  paintings.  The  outer  walls  are  chiefly  exposed  to  this  pre- 
cipitation of  water.  Ashlar  walls  are  more  liable  to  it  than  brick.  A 
double  or  furred  wall  would  probably  be  free  from  it. 

Storm-exposed  walls  may  prove  conductors  of  damp,  unless  pro- 
tected ;  but  whether  they  be  coated  with  paint  or  a  vitreous  glaze,  or 
boarding,  they  must  first  be  thoroughly  dried  and  guaranteed  from 
ascending  moisture;  otherwise  the  damp  will  be  driven  inwards. 
Paint  applied  externally  is  very  short-lived.  Unless  the  walls  be 
much  exposed,  it  is  far  better  to  apply  the  protecting  coat  on  the 
inside. 

For  stone  walls  that  are  to  be  painted,  perhaps  the  most  efficient 
hvdrofuge  is  the  encaustic  process.  The  construction  of  walls  cannot 
always  be  controlled,  or  the  painter  may  be  called  upon  to  decorate  an 
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i ;  lo  wit,  twelve  thousand  francs  on  the  completion 
n  and  ils  approval  by  your  excellency  [Chevalier 
General  of  the  Museum  Napoleon]  and  when  I  am 


old  stone  wall  —  of  a  church,  for  instance — to  which  neither  fur- 
ring nor  pitch  may  be  applied.  Then  a  coat  of  wax  and  oil,  or  the 
like,  well  burnt  in,  is  to  be  recommended. 

In  the  year  1811  Gros  was  commissioned  by  the  first  Napoleon  to 
paint  the  dome  of  the  Pantheon.  To  quote  his  own  words,  he 
agreed  "  to  represent  on  it —  the  figures  being  to  the  scale  of  four 
metres  —  a  glory  of  angels  bearing  to  heaven  the  shrine  of  St.  Gen- 
evieve; below,  Clovis  and  Cloth  lid  e  his  wife,  founders  of  the  first 
church;  farther  on,  Charlemagne,  St,  Louis;  and,  on  the  opposite 
side,  His  Majesty  the  Emperor  and  Her  Majesty  the  Empress  conse- 
crating the  new  church  to  the  worship  of  that  saint.  I  ask  for  this 
work  the  sum  of  thirty-six  thousand  francs,  which  is  to  be  paid  me  in 
three  instalments; 
of  my  composition 
Denon,  Director  G< 

ready  to  paint ;  twelve  thousand  francs  when  my  wort  is  three-fourths 
done,  and  tlte  last  twelve  thousand  francs  when,  on  tbe  removal  of 
the  scaffold,  it  is  open  to  inspection."* 

As  a  preparatory  measure,  the  interior  surface  of  the  stone  was 
first  treated  with  a  coat  of  size,  upon  which  was  laid  another  of  white 
lead  and  drying-oil.  Gros  did  not  place  confidence  in  this  prepara- 
tion, and  a  s[iecia!  commission  was  appointed  to  provide  a  suitable 
ground.  The  commissioners  were  MM.  Thenard  and  Darcet,  the 
most  eminent  chemists  of  the  day.  "  After  making  some  experi- 
ments not  requisite  to  he  noticed  here,  they  gave  the  preference  to  a 
composition  of  one  part  wax  and  three  parts  linseed  oil,  boiled  with 
one-tenth  its  weight  of  litharge.  The  absorption  took  place  readily 
by  means  of  heat,  and  the  liquid  penetrated  the  experimental  stone 
to  (he  depth  of  a  quarter  of  an  inch.  The  composition,  as  it  cooled, 
acquired  solidity,  and  in  from  six  to  eight  weeks  It  became  hard." 
The  same  process  was  adopted  for  the  cupola.  "  Bv  means  of  a 
portable  furnace  the  whole  superficies  was  heated  in  sua 


successive  por- 
(about  a  square  yard  at  each  heating)  by  moving-on  the 
rium  (furnace)  horizontally,  parallel  to  the  waif,  as  such  part 
sufficiently  healed,  and  then  the  composition  was  applied  with  strong 
brushes,  when  the  stone  was  at  a  temperature  of  one  hundred 
degrees.  The  first  application  having  been  quickly  absorbed,  others 
were  repeated  until  the  stone  ceased  to  absorb,  and  as  it  was  rather 
porous,  it  required  the  heating  to  be  repeated  oftener  than  would 
have  been  necessary  for  a  stone  of  a  closer  texture ;  and  in  these 
heatings  care  was  taken  that  they  should  not  be  so  strong  as  lo  car- 
bonize the  oil  At  length,  the  stone  having  refused  to  absorb  any 
mure  mantic  [composition,]  and  the  surface  which  it  covered  being  soon 
cool,  smooth  and  dry,  it  received  a  coat  of  white  lead  and  oil  well 
ground  together,  anil  it  was  upon  this  preparation  that  the  ground- 
work of  the  distinguished  artist,  Gros,  was  painted."  '  From  various 
indications  I  should  infer  that  these  decorations  were  executed  in  an 
oil  medium,  although  there  is  no  direct  statement  to  that  effect. 
Owing  to  conflicting'  statements  as  to  their  present  condition,  I  wrote 
to  a  friend  in  Paris  for  accurate  information.  The  answer,  just  re- 
ceived, is  that  "  they  are  as  fresh  as  if  painted  yesterday ;  "  though 
the  joint*  in  the  masonry  tell  as  dark  lines  here  and  there  when 
viewed  very  near.  Tbe  paint  in  these  places  seems  "  to  be  stained, 
not  cracked  or  peeled." 

The  decorations  shared  the  dynastic  vicissitude*  of  the  epoch.  On 
the  10th  of  August,  1814,  Louis  XVIII  was  substituted  for  Napo- 
leon, the  price  being  raised  to  fifty  thousand  francs.  On  the  31st  of 
March,  1815,  Napoleon  was  reinstated,  and  finally  Louis  XVIII  was 
again  restored,  pictorially  as  well  as  politically.  During  these 
changes  Groa  writes  in  a  semi-frantic  state  to  the  minister  (16  April, 
1815)  that  unless  be  can  command  "the  tranquility  of  a  definite 
work,"  be  "  will  be  obliged  to  fall  back  on  portraiture,  sorry  resource 
of  our  art  and  tbe  shoal  of  artist*  called  to  noble  undertakings." 
On  the  completion  of  tbe  painting  in  1824,  Gros  wa*  created  a  baron. 
It  has  seemed  worth  while  to  describe  at  some  length  the  condi- 
tions under  which  this  decoration  was  painted,  seeing  that  the 
evidence  (by  which  the  conduct  of  similar  undertakings  may  be 
guided)  is  incontestable,  and  that  it  has  already  stood  the  test  of 
over  half  a  centurv.  Moreover,  tbe  unnecessary  and  premature 
decay  of  William  M.  Hunt's  mural  work  in  the  Capitol  at  Albanv, 
executed  less  than  ten  years  ago,  has  appalled  every  one  interested  in 
monumental  painting,  and  cast  a  certain  discredit  on  this  noble  art 
Perhaps  the  foregoing  description  may  serve  as  an  antidote.  MM. 
Thdnard  and  Darcet  recommend  tlieir  composition  (the  wax,  oil  and 
litharge)  for  the  preparation  of  stucco  on  ceilings.  It  penetrates  the 
stucco  deeply,  renders  it  as  hard  as  stone,  and  effectually  wards  off 
damp. 

\\  hen  walls  are  constructed  with  a  view  to  subsequent  decoration, 
all  pigment  destroying  agencies  can  be  eliminated.  A  double  wall, 
with  an  air-space  between,  is  a  safe  foundation  for  mural  painting  of 
all  kinds,  provided  that  the  air-space  be  well  ventilated,  and  the 
bondings  damp-proof.  The  inner  wall  at  least  should  be  brick,  but 
not  very  soft  or  porous  brick,  from  which  plaster  is  liable  to  fall, 
as  it  yields  its  water  of  hydration  too  quickly,  oven  though  the  bricks 
be  thoroughly  drenched  before  the  plaster  is  "  rendered."  If  the 
paintings  are  not  to  be  in  "fresco"  —  which,  as  we  shall  see  later, 
calls  for  a  backing  of  brick  — iron  lathing  would  probablv  be  the 
safest  foundation.  The  wall  behind  the  ironwork  should' be  solid 
and  dry,  and  if  double,  so  much  the  better.    Furring  and  lathing  of 
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wood  ire  not  reliable.  Wattled  reed*  are  recommended  by  Vitrnvlu* 
to  prevent  crsrks,  ami  they  are  Kill  used  in  On  many  am]  Iinly. 
Architects  t-ln-.n k>l  familiarize  thetutelte*  wilh  the  nn  ni  l  in  cf  flint- 
ier. No  all-embracing  rule  can  be  formulated,  owing  to  tlie  varying 
properties  of  local  ingredients  j  but  these  should  be  thoroughly  mat- 
tered. Much  of  the  rotten  and  defaced  plastering  is  undoubtedly 
doe  to  bail  wall*  and  willing  foundation*;  bat  a  great  deal  ia  alto 
attributable  to  an  inferior  quality  of  platter  and  to  hasty  method*  of 
applying  it.  We  know  that  our  platter,  aa  a  whole,  ia  wretched, 
while  that  of  a  people  who  flourished  tome  two  thousand  years  ago 
(the  Roman*)  wat,  and  one  might  almoat  «ay  ia,  excellent.  The 
latter  carefully  applied  many  coat*  of  a  auperior  compound,  while 
we  hastily  lay  on  but  half  the  number  of  an  inferior  one. 

Of  late  yeara  to  many  constructive  improvements  and  appliances 
have  been  invented,  that  it  is  astounding  to  see  the  same  old  defect- 
ive methods  of  plastering  in  vogue.  Apparently  "common  laih-and- 
plaster  still  wins  nine  times  out  of  ten."  For  "  buon  frtico  "  plaster 
is  a  necessity,  but  buon  futco  is  a  ptoceta  rarely  used  by  American 
decorators.  Why,  then,  lias  not  plaaler  long  since  been  banished 
from  firtt-rlsts  buildings,  and  its  place  supplied  by  some  reliable 
cement?  Where  the  need  is  felt,  the  thing  needed  la  generally 
forthcoming.  If  rcliane-e  ia  to  be  placed  on  an  article  that  recently 
appeared  in  these  column*  (Vol.  xviii.,  No.  502),  "  Robinson  • 
cement "  would  teem  to  be  a  good  substitute  for  piaster.  Its  use 
wou|d  do  away  with  the  "  pit "  and  all  the  clumsy  appliances  of  the 
plasterer.  The  lime  occupied  in  slaking  the  lime  and  drying  the 
successive  coat*  would  be  saved.  The  rendering  coat,  mixed  with 
sand,  sets  at  once,  and  the  finithing  coat,  with  or  without  sand,  may 
be  applied  direct Iv,  forming  a  homogeneous  body  that  is  very  hard 
at  the  end  of  a  few  hours.  It  has  "excellent  Ore-proof  qualities," 
and  "haa  been  carefully  tested  for  painting  in  several  ways  by  a 
well-known  Leindon  decorator,  and  with  entirely  satisfactory  results, 
showing  that  it  can  be  applied  and  painted  upon  at  once,  as  with 
Keene's  or  Parian,  or  it  may  be  left  10  get  dry,  and  then  painted, 
as  within  three  weeks  of  being  rendered  it  is  thoroughly  dry  and 
ready  for  decoration,  and  will  stand  fine  colors  perfectly.  Willi 
other  cements,  if  left,  the  period  that  must  elapse  before  they  can 
be  painted  must  b«  measured  by  months  instead  of  weeks.  In 
using  it  no  notice  need  be  taken  of  the  time  of  year  or  the  slate  of 
the  weather."  This  cement  can  be  manufactured  at  much  le-ss 
cost  than  any  of  the  others.  The  principal  cement-works  of  the 
patentees,  Messrs.  Joseph  Robinson  &  Co.,  "are  situated  at  Kent  bill, 
near  Carlisle  (England),  where  they  have  immense  deposits  of  the 
purest  alabaster."  1 

Another  cement  worthy  of  notice  (doubtless  there  are  others)  is  the 
Merrit  Asbestine  Plaster,  which  has  the  advantage  of  being  manufac- 
tured in  this  country.  It  is  unnecessary  to  dilate  here  on  iis  fire-proof 
qualitiea.  Though  not  absolutely  water-proof,  it  is  vastly  more  so  than 
ordinary  plaster.  It  i*  made  from  asbestine,  a  mineral  containing  over 
ninety  per  cent  of  silicate  of  magnesium,  with  a  small  proportion  of 
aluminum,  iron  and  water.  This  ia  ground  to  a  fine  powder,  and  then 
mixed  with  caustic  potash  and  silicate  of  soda.  When  needed  for  use, 
it  is  mixed  with  sand.  It  hardens  in  a  few  days  to  the  insistency  of 
stone,  and  is  very  adhesive,  adhering  even  to  plate-glass.  Instead 
of  a  wood  or  wire-lathing,  thin  corrugated  sheet-iron  plates  are 
used,  nailed  to  ordinary,  or  fire-proof,  furrings  of  pulp.  The  corru- 
gations are  very  close,  and  only  one-eighth  of  an  inch  deep.  Of 
course,  the  plaster  could  be  applied  directly  to  the  wall.  I  taw  a 
specimen  of  it  spread  on  a  thin  board  that  hail  warped  considera- 
bly, but  the  plaster  had  not  cracked.  Its  expense  is  not  much,  if 
any,  greater  than  ordinary  plaster,  taking  time  and  labor  into  con- 
sideration. Of  ita  excellence  as  a  ground  for  painting  it  ia  impos- 
sible yet  to  speak  with  certainty.  Time  alone  can  decide  the  ques- 
tion, notwithstanding  all  "claims."  Several  decorator*  have  ex- 
perimented on  it  with  perfect  success,  first  having  given  it  a  coat 
of  suitable  size.1  It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  aome 
cement*  are  liable  eventually  to  effloresce,  and  act  chemically  on 


■  Artktlttt,  Vol.  XVIII,  No.  e«2. 
•  Since  writing  lbs  above  paragraphs  on  the  Robloaon  and  Marrtt  o*mrnit 
(which  I  prefer  to  leave  unchanged,  In  the  hope  of  stimulating  the  Ingenious*, 
I  have  conferred  with  Frufe-*or  T.  M.  Clark,  I'rofeMor  of  Architect  ore,  Man. 
lint,  of  TerhnuhvY.  lie  .lUlruata  silicate  of  soda,  which  be  tblakt  Is  annuel 
certain  to  out.-  effloretnteiiee.  ejf  cement*  In  general,  bs  writes  :  •- 1  don't  think 
any  cement  wnnl.t  be  vcrr  favorable  for  [miming,  at  least  without  particular 
treatment.  Mixing  with  *atnl  would  give  It  Key  enough  lor  paint,  but  there  ■• 
usually  more  or  leas  of  an  elHoreeoencr.  much  slighter  than  that  canard  by  sili- 
cate of  i»,  but  which,  In  any  experlenew,  wor 
separates  It.  especially  If  lb*  back  of  the  work  is 
only  remedy  1  nan  ever  found  for  Ibis  ia  ' 
the  cement  - 


eeuld  give  It  key  enough  tor  l.alnt,  but  the 
eeceuce.  much  slighter  than  that  canard  by 
experience,  wnrka  under  the  Bun  of  paint 
ek  of  tbe  work  is  exposal  to  any  dampness.  1  he 
for  Ibis  is  to  mix  a  large  proportion  of  oil  with 
before  pulling  It  on.  This  nearly  or  quite  stop*  the  rfflureeoeitce, 
and  might  make  th.  cemeut  g™»l  'or  painting  on.  bat  very  llttl.  i.  known  about 
thl.  pari  of  Hie  tubjeei."  Ag.ln.  ha  writes  .  -Keene's  corneal 
lia-d.  something  Use  p  Mter-of-Karts,  bat  harder  and  leas  atau 
never  seen  any  Indication  of  t  (florescence  mi  It  which  teemed  In 


entltaelf. 


en  .utilization  which  ginm  on  for  yeara  in  i 
blue  e«  -reeoeuc*  may  be  a  product  of  thl*. 
Keene's  oeroeat  wa*  need  hy  Meaara.  Sti 


I  have 
•in  I  ha 

lo  crack.  There  le  a  proce**  of 
cement  of  the  ordinary  kind,  and  the 


Hi  hy  Messrs.  Stnrgl*  ft  Hrigham  In  th*  Boetoa  Mu 
— j  of  Kin*  Art*  for  the  architraves  and  baseboard*.  It  ha*  cracked  In  ran* 
place*,  and  effloresced  In  others,  where  the  wall  I*  damp,  Mr.  Stunt*  says  of 
ft :  "  Beware  of  dampness."  Ruben  Jackson,  an  Kugllshman,  (and  late  mana- 
ger far  Mr.  Sturgln.  alto  bas  bad  a  large  experience  with  Keene's  cemeat  both 
In  Knsland  and  America,  would  truatll  aa  a  ground  for  mural  palming.  He 
sty*  that  It  tfaouM  receive  its  Ural  coat  tif  paint  before  It  haa  set.  This  Coat 
Id  contain  no  lead,  and  the  paint  should  he  diluted  In  a  liquid  eonipowHl  of 
i  parts  turpentine,  one  put  hot  lad  oil,  with  a  *mall  quantity  of  litharge. 
Owing  lo  a  disregard  of  these  rales.  Wis  paint  haa  often  deier. orated.  No  oil 
Is  to  be  mixed  with  the  cement.  He  preferred  Keens'*  to  the  oiber  cements, 
though  be  did  not  know  from  experience  anything  about  Koblnsoti's. 
Profaasor  Clark  think*  Willi  me.  lhal  our  plaaler  and  method*  of  plastering 

— i  la  a  subsequent  paper. 


the  colors.  While  on  this  particular  cement,  the  colors  might, 
and  probably  would,  stand  long  enough  fur  all  practical  purpurea, 
could  tliey  be  guaranteed  for  an  important  mural  composition  that 
is  expected  to  laslT  Professor  Lewis  M.  Norton,  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Institute  of  Technology,  to  whom  1  am  indebted  for  much  val- 
uable information,  while  heartily  praising  the  fire-proof  qualities  of 
this  platter,  shared  my  doubts  as  to  the  durability  of  any  superposed 
pigments.  He  feared  efflorescence  and  chemical  action.  Of  course, 
these  fears  might  never  be  realized.  I  have  written  at  rome  length 
of  ibese  cements,  hoping  that  good  might  come  of  it.  The  deplor- 
able slate  of  our  plastering  will,  I  trust,  justify  my  prolixity. 

A  painter  is  frequently  required  to  decorate  an  existing  but  unre- 
liable plaster  wall.  When  the  spare  to  be  decorated  is  not  very 
large  the  tafest  way  i*  to  fash  n  artists'  canvas  to  it  with  a  composi- 
tion to  be  specified  hereafter.  This  is  a  somewhat  expensive  method, 
vet  worth  while  when  the  picture  to  be  painted  is  valuable ;  not  only 
because  it  ensure*  the  painting  against  plaster-cracks;  but  also  for 
the  reason  that  it  ran  be  more  readily  detached  in  case  of  need.  Can- 
vas, moreover,  is  innoccuous  lo  tbe  tuperpot-ed  colors;  lime  is  not  al- 
ways to,  unless  well  covered  with  several  preparatory  coats  of  paint. 
Lime  saponifies  oil,  which  quickly  turns  yellow  in  the  absence  of 
strung  light.  For  oil  paintings  the  regular  prepared  canvas  aa  sold 
by  colonuen  is  suitable,  but  for  wax-pi-inting  the  unprepared  male- 
rial  is  preferable.  When  comparatively  large  surfaces  are  to  be 
covered,  the  unprepared  canvas  i*  better  eveu  for  oil  painting,  as  it 
can  be  attae-hed  to  the  wall  more  easily  and  securely,  the  composition 
penetrating  its  meshes.  The  only  advantage  of  prepared  canvaa  ia 
that  it  can  be  painted  upon  at  once.  The  composition  is  apt  to  per- 
colate through  the  meshes  of  the  raw  stuff,  and  should  be  given  time 
to  dry.  It  is  difficult  to  procure  wide  pieces  of  unprepared  canvaa 
in  this  country.  A  few  year*  ago  the  widest  in  tbe  French  market 
was  about  four  metres ;  a  greater  width  being  desired,  tbe  canvas 
must  be  pieced.  But  when  the  wall-space  to  be  covered  is  very  great, 
this  method  is  usually  abandoned.  Linen  canvas  i*  better  than  cot- 
ton. To  fasten  it  to  tbe  wall  demands  care  and  patience.  Trusting 
too  much  to  the  readiness  of  inexperienced  artisans,  I  have  under- 
gone several  mortifying  and  cosily  experience*.  Like  the  making  of 
good  coffee  it  teems  so  aimple  and  easy  that  almoat  any  neophyte  i* 
willing  lo  guarantee  starrest.  Such  however,  is  not  ibe  case.  'I  here 
may  lie  those  who  have  succeeded  with  glue  or  pat  If ;  1  hare  not. 
Blister*  invariably  appeared  on  tbe  following  day,  when  the  prepared 
canvas  was  used  for  large  spaces,  and  even  the  unprepared  behaved 
badly.  Small  spaces  present  no  great  difficulties.  It  must  be  i 
bered  that  glue  does  not  resist  moisture.  Tbe  f 
has  not  belied  its  recommendation :  — 

70  lbs.  white  lead. 
2  qta.  boiled  oil. 
1  pi.  dammar  varnish. 
1  pt.  Japan. 

Doubtless  other  ingredients  or  proportions  might  be  used  ;  but  the 
basis  should  be  while  lead.  An  uupainted  wall  needs  a  priming 
coat.  (It  would  not  be  unwise  where  there  is  danger  of  damp  to 
precede  the  priming  coat  with  an  encaustic  or  cold-wax  treatment). 
Then  a  very  heavy  coat  of  the  composition  should  be  laid  on  with 
broad,  flat  brushes  and  the  raw  canvas  immediately  applied.  When  thi* 
is  large  four  or  five  men,  at  least,  are  needed.  It  should  afterwards  be 
rolled  (with  roller*)  and  smoothed  wilh  the  hand*  for  hour*  till  it  i* 
perfectly  flat.  This  operation  exact*  patience.  When  prepared 
canvas  is  used,  a  coat  of  the  composition  should  be  laid  on  the  back 
immediately  before  its  application  to  the  wall.  In  cither  case  the 
edge*  should  be  nailed,  or  fastened  wilh  a  moulding. 

It  is  a  frequent  custom  to  attach  the  canvases  to  a  "  keyed  "  stretcher, 
and  then  fasten  it  to  the  wall  with  mouldings.    This  is  not  a  good 
method,  unles*  the  canvases  are  small,  and  the  mouldings  easily  re- 
moved to  "  key  up  "  the  stretcher*.    Canvases  are  in  a  way  barome- 
ters, shrinking  or  expanding  according  to  the  dryness  or  humidity  of 
Uie  atmosphere.    It  Is  almost  impossible  to  prevent  ibe  "bellying" 
of  stretched  canvaa,  placed  against  a  cold  wall  in  damp  weather,  and 
thi*  appearance  of  flabbiness  i*  very  unpleasant.  The  use  of  tlrelch- 
ers  i*  undoubtedly  due  to  the  habit  of  painting  mural  picture*  in  the 
studio,  a  convenient  and  fatigue-saving  habit,  but  antagonistic  to 
scholarly  decoraiiun.    Not  only  doe*  it  obtain  to-day  with  good  ar- 
tists, but  with  tbe  very  best,  and  1  should  have  great  hesitancy  in 
condemning  it  were  I  not  backed  by  the  demi  gods  of  the  wall,  when 
mural  painting  wa*  at  its  xenilh.    The  great  virtue  of  monumental 
paintings  lies  in  their  harmonioua  relation*  to  their  surroundings. 
The  condition*  of  light  and  shade  are  far  too  complex  to  lie  divintd 
by  tbe  most  skilful  and  experienced.    The  freaks  that  distance,  alti- 
tude,or  curvature  of  surface  play  with  line*,  utterly  baffle  human  pres- 
cience.   When  it  is  considered  that  color  is  an  entirely  relative  qual- 
ity, how  can  its  settings — settings  that  change  wilh  changing  light — 
be  ignored  Y  or  rather  how  can  they  be  imagined  in  the  foreign  en- 
vironinenta  of  the  stutlio ?    On  merely  sentimental  grounds  (which 
are  never  very  sure  foundation*  it  must  be  confessed)  it  seems  inartis- 
al  picture*  in  the  stud  in.    The  studies  and  cartoon* 
be  prepared  in  it.    There  it  something  stimulating 
in  the  expectant  wall;  and  when  that  wall  is  vast  and  imposing,  as 
it  often  is  in  church  or  hall,  it  is  absolutely  inspiring!    Nothing  ia 
more  difficult  or  compromising  than  to  raise  the  key  or  change  the 
tonality  of  a  picture;  yet  studio-painted  decoration*  must  frequently 
be  (ubjected  to  luch  ultra  measures,  or  else  discord  wilh  their  sur- 
rounding*.   How  tasteless  to  paint  a  ceiling  in  the  i 
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exhibit  it  on  the  pirpanllcul.tr  wills  of  an  exhibition-rjom,  yet  this 
U  done!  On  mechanical  gro  in  Is  Uiere  are  objections  to  studio- 
p  lintel  derations ;  th*  attachment  of  canvases  to  the  wall  ha*  al- 
ready been  described,  and  it  can  easily  be  itn  iglned  that  there  U  great 
danger  of  percolation  of  white-lead  through  tlie  meshes  of  the  canvas 
in  placet  where  the  picture  mar  be  thinly  painted.  S.tch  a  contiu- 
scy  must  be  guarded  against  bv  a  very  heavily-painted  ground  ; 
;  at  best  the  rolling  and  unrolling  of  large  pictures,  and  excessive 
bamlling  demanded  by  the  white-lead  process  are  very  compromising. 

There  U  a  class  of  pictures  that  may  be  confonn<led  with,  yet  are 
not  properly  mural  paintings.  Such,  for  instance,  are  the  altar- 
pieces,  of  which  so  manv  were  p tinted  by  the  great  decorators.  It 
was  desirable  that  they  should  be  onvable;  hence  they  must  be  re- 
garded as  easel  pictures,  and  conse  laontlr  not  within  the  scope  of 

Fkkdbkic  CROWMixamkXD. 

[To  be  •©allotted.] 


THE  ARCHITECTURAL  DRAWINGS  AT  THE  EXHI- 
BITION OF  THE  SALMAGUNDI  CLUB. 1  —  II. 


BESIDE  the  red  railway-station  if  A 
cluster  of  color  sketches.    The  first 


of  these.  No.  80,  by  Mr.  C.  H. 
Walker,  is  a  lovely  bit  of  color,  showing 
a  doorway  In  Seville,  decorated  with 
tiles,  or  some(hin2  of  the  kind.  As  in 
some  others  of  Mr.  Walker's  sketches, 
the  brilliant  coloring  of  the  little  spot 
which  marks  the  decorated  door  con- 
trasts too  strongly  with  the  (lightness  of 
execution  of  the  rest  of  the  sketch,  but  the  whole  has  a  truthful  air 
which  goes  far  to  excuse  its  lack  of  keeping.  Near  this  are  three 
small  sketches,  bv  Messrs.  Lingfellow,  H.  L.  Warren,  of  Boston,  and 
Shope  of  New  York,  which  are  very  differently  treated,  being  so 
hi  "hi  v  finished  all  over  as  to  lose,  in  their  turn,  much  of  the  freshness 
which  makes  a  good  color  sketch  so  precious.  Both  Mr.  Shone  and 
Mr.  Warren  have  otlier  sketches  In  the  exhibition,  Nos.  10*  for  Mr. 
Sl.ope,  and  139  for  Mr.  Warren,  which  are  less  labored,  and  there- 
fore much  belter ;  No.  139,  in  particular,  being  one  of  the  best 
sketches  shown.  The  introduction  of  so  many  sketches  from  nature 
into  the  exhibition  was  a  happy  thought  of  the  managers.  Although 
in  themselves  mostly  small  and  unimportant,  they  give  a  pleasant  re- 
lief from  the  rather  forced  and  artificial  rendering  of  the  show  per- 
spectives, and  to  one  who  wishes  to  judge  of  these  critically  they 
serve  as  an  ever-pretent  standard  of  natural  effect  which  is  valuable. 
Among  the  most  forced  and  theatrical  among  what  we  might  call  the 
commercial  drawings  on  the  wall*  is  a  perspective  of  Mr.  Robertson's 
Ma  li»  n  Avenue  Methodist  Church,  No.  8«,  colored,  we  suppose,  by 
Mr.  Hughson  ilawley.  in  which  the  attention  which  the  design  alone 
would  hardly  attract  is  compelled,  by  clothing  it  in  an  atmospheric 
effect  which  seems  to  be  intended  to  represent  moonlight  on  a  stormy 
night,  with  a  dose  of  thunder-cloud  and  sunset  added,  to  suit  it  to  all 
tastes.  Another  colored  drawing  of  the  same  church,  No.  180,  which 
i  to  the  artist  to  have  needed  so  much  seasoning,  is  far 
Near  the  Robertson  church  is  a  drawing  in  black 
Xo.  88.  of  a  house  in  Pennsylvania,  by  Mr.  T.  P.  Chan- 
r,  Jr.,  which,  in  its  own  way,  errs  by  the  same  sort  of  obtrusive 
mlricalism  as  iu  more  pretentious  neighbor,  and  is,  if  anything, 
npleasant  in  its  monotonous  succession  of  blutty  shadows, 
scrawly  textures  and  broad,  blank  white  spaces.  There  are  better 
tilings  of  Mr.  Chandler's  here,  but  most  of  them  show  a  weak,  black, 
scrawly  mannerism  which  sorely  needs  correction  by  comparison 
willi  some  of  his  own  beautiful  published  work  of  eiirhl  or  ten  years 
ago,  or  with  such  sweet,  loving  Utile  pictures  as  Mr.  Sargent  has 
made.  No.  90,  of  his  own  charming  rectory,  n  >t  "  refectory,"  as  the 
blundering  catalogue  calls  it,  at  Fordhani. 

The  next  drawing  of  special  interest  which  we  come  to  is  a  finished 
waier-color  sketch  of  the  clock  tower  at  Dinan,  by  Mr.  Robert  Swain 
Gifford,  which  we  suppose  must,  with  two  others  of  the  Mosque 
at  riemcen,  by  the  same  renowned  artist,  have  strayed  from  their 
proper  idaces  in  tlie  Salmagundi  rooms,  or  the  National  Academy 
close  by,  into  the  uncongenial  society  of  so  many  works  by  inexperi- 
enced, not  to  say  ignorant  amateurs.  Having,  however,  been  caught 
in  such  company,  they  are  obliged  to  submit  to  criticism  with  the 
rest,  and  architects  will  probably  take  pride  in  observing  that  the 
works  of  themselves  or  their  fellows  do  n  it  appear  wholly  at  a  disad- 
vantage in  comparison  with  those  of  the  brilliant  professional  artist. 
Although  Mr.  Gifford  makes  much  more  of  a  picture  out  of  his  sub- 
ject and  its  surroundings  than  any  of  the  architects  would,  his  lowers, 
considered  as  representations  of  buildings,  are  less  successful  than 
those  of  Mr.  Walker  or  Mr.  Warren.  Like  the  buildings  depicted 
be  most  painters,  they  are  disintegrated,  spotty  and  minute,  and  al- 
though aided  by  various  tricks  of  composition,  they  lack  the  solidity 
which  an  architect  sketcher  would  have  known  at  once  how  to  give 
them  by  contrasts  of  broad  washes  of  color.  Near  the  Dinan  clock- 
tower  is  a  ratlier  surprising  design  for  the  New  York  Athletic  Club, 
bv  Mr.  H.  E  Iwarda-Ficken,  inadequately  shown  In  a  brown-ink 
drawing;  and  close  to  this  is  a  pretty  sketch  by  Mr.  BlackalL  in 
brown-ink  with  slight  washes  in  color,  of  a  little  scene  in  " 
Well  managed,  brown  ink  is  an  excellent 


avoid  noting,  in  comparing  these  two  drawings  the  shortcomings  by 
which  it  often  disappoints  those  who  use  it  too  faithfully.  Mr. 
Ficken's  sketch,  being  small  in  scale,  is  necessarily  drawa  in  slender 
lines,  and  without  any  of  that  slobbirinz,  so  to  apeak,  of  ink  In  the 
shailows,  which  can  be  indulged  in  with  the  happiest  effect  where 
tlie  scale  is  large  and  a  sketchy  manner  is  permissible.  The  inevita- 
ble consequence  is  that  the  drawing,  as  compared  with  what  it  would 
have  been  with  black  ink,  is  weak  and  unsatisfactory,  while  Mr. 
Blackall's,  needing  only  a  few  broad  strokes  and  dots,  is  just  strong 
enough,  and  not  too  strong,  as  it  would  have  been  if  he  had  used 
black  ink  in  the  same  way.  Mr.  Richardson's  cathedral  drawings, 
which  are  in  brown-ink,  are  just  about  large  enough  iu  scale  to  bear 
the  wide  lines  which  are  absolutely  necessary  to  get  effect;  and  even 
with  these  it  is  questionable  whether  an  ink  of  somewhat  stronger 
color,  such  as  Prout's  brown  or  liquid  sepia,  would  not  have  exhib- 
ited his  design  to  better  advantage. 

After  some  dauby  studies  of  decoration  on  tracing-paper,  by  Mr. 

sketches,  in  Indian 
the  oilier,  No.  107, 
good,  and  the  latter 

is  far  superior  to  the  peaanl-tnfc  drawings  shown  with  iu  Near  these 
are  two  very  large,  but  rather  cold,  colored  drawings,  Nos.  116  and 
13*,  of  a  house  in  Virginia,  by  Messrs.  Cabot  Ik  Chandler,  of  Boston, 
and  an  excellent  drawing  of  a  city  house  by  Mr.  R.  it.  Robertson. 
Close  to  this  is  n  frame  ul  sketches  of  furniture,  by  Mr.  F.  II.  Bacon, 
which  deserve  attentive  study.  Mr.  Bacon  is  one  of  (he  most  bril- 
liant pen  anil-ink  draughtsman  in  the  country,  and,  although  his  fur- 
niture sketches  are  very  simple,  and  present  no  great  interest  as 
designs,  being  mainly  combination  of  old  details  tlie  precision,  effect- 
iveness and  economy  of  line  with  which  they  are  rendered  can  hardly 
be  too  highly  praised.  In  No.  136,  we  find  a  clever  design  and  draw- 
ing in  pen-and-ink  of  a  house  by  the  Schweinf  urth  Brothers  of  Cleve- 
land, and  near  it  is  another  pretty  brown-ink  or  sepia  sketch  by 
Rjssiter  At  Wright.  Interpolated  about  here  are  some  water-color 
paintings  on  sale,  one  being  by  Mr.  F.  Hopkinson  Smith,  of  New 
York,  one  representing  a  "  French  town,"  and 
Mr.  II.  B.  We 


and  one  or  two  others  by 


Mr.  II.  B.  Warren,  of  Boston.  For  one  of  these  the  modest  price  of 
>ne  hundred  and  seventy-five  dollars  is  asked,  and  another  in  sepia, 
less  interesting  than  in  any  of  tlie  architects'  drawings  near  by,  is 
priced  at  fifty  dollars,  while  a  thir  l  in  Indian  ink,  which  our  memo- 
randum characterizes  as  "  poor,"  it  held  at  the  same  figure.  We 
must  confess  that  we  are  sorry  to  see  these  pictures  hung  among  the 
architectural  drawings ;  not  that  they  injure,  by  contrast,  the  effect 
of  the  Utter,  for  it  is  rather  themselves  that  suffer  by  tlie  compari- 
son ;  but  because  a  picture  is,  or  should  be,  one  thing,  and  an  archi- 
tectural drawing  another,  and  those  who  claim  to  be  able  to  paint 
pictures  make  a  better  appearance,  on  such  occasions,  as  contestants 
for  public  appreciation  among  their  fellows  and  equals,  and  not 
aniong  amateurs  of  a  different  profession. 

We  must  hurry-  through  our  task,  and  omit  mention,  perhaps,  of 
some  excellent  drawings  to  reach  more  quickly  those  presenting 
special  interest  of  some  kind.  Three  of  the  latter  we  find  nearly 
side  by  side.  One  of  these  is  a  breexy  but  highly-finished  color 
sketch  (No.  178),  of  the  Jefferson-Market  Court-House  in  New  York, 
by  Mr.  Beverly  Robinson,  whom  we  lake  to  be  identical  with  Mr. 
John  Beverly  R>binson,  who  figures  in  the  catalogue  at  the  author 
of  a  much  less  successful  monochrome  sketch  of  an  interior,  placed 
elsewhere.  This  drawing  has  the  air  of  being  painted  directly  from 
nature,  so  fresh  is  it,  and  so  true  in  its  values  of  sky,  and  shade,  and 
color.  The  next  of  the  trio  is  a  frame  of  small  sketches  Mo.  1 79,  with 
color  slightly  indicated,  by  Mr.  Peabodv,  of  Boston.  Small  as  they 
are,  they  are  singularly  interesting  in  design,  and  clever  and  effect- 
ive in  execution,  although  p»rba|ie  a  trifle  thin,  compared  with  their 
full-colored  neighbors  particularly  with  No.  183,  a  doleful-looking 
drawing  in  Payne's  gray  or  indigo,  of  Sansovino's  tomb  of  Cardinal 
Sforxa  at  Rome,  by  Mr.  Blackall.  As  a  drawing,  it  is  admirable; 
the  shadow*  are  laid  with  a  precision  which  is  beyond  praise,  and  the 
modelling  almost  projects  from  the  paper;  but  the  color  is  so  chilling 
that  one  longs  to  disturb  it  by  a  friendly  grease-spot,  or  some  other 
evidence  of  human  presence.  Near  this  Mr.  Stevens  of  Portland, 
and  Messrs.  Brunner  and  Tryon,  of  New  York,  have  some  interestiug 
and  effective  pen-and-ink  drawings;  and  Mr.  R.  W.  Gibson  shows 
some  splendidlv-executed  pen  drawings  of  various  parts  of  his  Albany 
cathedral.  Mr.  Height,  Mr.  Bruce  Brice,  Mr.  Upjohn  and  Mr. 
Pleiffer,  of  New  York  ;  Messrs.  E.  M.  Wheelwright  and  Roieh  & 


Tdden  of  Boston  ;  Mr.  Gifford  of  Newark,  N.  J. ;  and  Mr.  Harney 
and  Messrs.  Rossitcr  &  Wright,  of  New  York,  enliven  the  wall-space 


,  No.  trt,  i*<s»l. 


next  succeeding  with  clever  pen-sketehus,  beside  which  are  iwo  col- 
ored drawings,  one,  No.  2*8,  by  Messrs.  Cabot  &  Chandler,  of  Boston, 
showing  a  very  pretty  small  interior,  and  the  other.  No.  226,  by  Mr. 
W.  R.  Emerson,  of  Boston,  a  study  of  a  rambling  red  house,  almost 
Inn  iv  I  in  summer  foliage,  which  to  our  mind  is,  without  exception, 
the  most  beautiful  piece  of  work  in  tlie  whole  collection.  Every  ar- 
chitect knows  Mr.  Emerson's  pencil  sketches,  and  remembers  the 
picturesqueness  with  which  he  manages  to  fill  those  unapproachable 
compositions;  but  a  colored  drawing  bearing  his  name  is  a  noveiiv. 
We  canuot  say  certainly  whether  the  rendering  is  wholly  from  his 
hand  or  not,  but  whoever  did  it  has  known  not  only  how  to  retain  all 
the  picturesqueness  of  a  thoroughly  characteristic  design,  but  to  in- 
tensify it,  al  the  same  time  that  he  clothed  it  with  the  tenderness 
and  feeling  that  only  color  laid  by  a  master-hand  can  give.  Anything 
I  more  full  of  artistic  teniimeut  it  would  be  hard  to  conceive,  and  we 
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may  nil  be  proud  that  such  a  charming  work  should  close  the  Amer- 
ican portion  of  the  collection  hung  on  the 


wall*  of  the  cillery 

"  drawing*  in  pen- 
and-ink  by  Messrs.  UiHord,  of  Newark,  N.  J.,  ami  Harney,  of  New 
York,  i*  232,  a  pen-sketch  of  St.  Mary'*  Church,  Montnoolh,  by  the 
late  George  Edmund  Street.  Although  a  little  disappointing,  as 
compared  with  what  one  recollect*  of  the  dashing  drawing*  of 


Street'*  later  year*,  they  are  admirably  executed,  ami  only  a  little 
les*  interesting  than  one' of  Mr.  R.  Norman  Shaw's  unrivalled  pen- 
and-ink  drawing*,  a  country  house  for  the  artist  Goodall.  Kvery 
one  knows  Mr.  Norman  Shaw'*  drawings,  from  the  reproductions  in 
the  Knglish  architectural  journal*,  and  it  is  only  necessary  to  say 
that  this  particular  one  ha*  all  the  effectiveness,  combined  with  |ter- 
frct  finish,  of  his  best  work.  Near  these  are  two  of  Mr.  Ernest 
George's  most  interesting  drawings,  both  in  brown-ink.  To  our  mind 
Mr.  George's  drawings  look  better  in  black,  as  reproduced,  than  in 
the  original,  brown,  which,  even  in  the  best  hands,  is  almost  sure 
to  be  found  wanting  just  at  the  critical  point  where  a  spot  of  deep 
color,  or  an  intense  shallow,  is  necessary  to  give  roundness  and  force 
to  the  drawing;  but  the  designs  are  a*  charming  as  possible.  A  char- 
acteristic, but  remarkably  good  drawing  of  one  of  .fame*  Brook*'*  mas- 
sive churches  completes  the  list  of  English  works,  to  which  should, 
perhaps,  be  added  an  elevation,  rendered  in  quiet  tints  in  the  French 
manner,  of  Mr.  R.  Phenc  Spiers'*  competitive  design  for  the  Church 
of  the  Sacred  Heart  in  Pant,  which  is  familiar  to  the  possessors  of 
old  files  of  the  Croquis. 

As  we  leave  the  gallery,  we  bethink  ourselves  to  descend  the  left- 
hand  stairway,  and  find  upon  it  a  little  collection  of  drawings  over 
which  we  linger  long.  Some  frames  of  prettv  drawing*  by  Mr. 
Wheelwright,  Mr.  Mead.  Mr.  Bacon  and  Mr.  W  arren  of  Boston,  and 
Mr.  Gibson,  of  New  York,  first  claim  our  attention,  and  from  them 
we  turn  with  interest  and  curiosity  to  several  large  pen-and-ink 
sketches  by  Mr.  H.  P.  Kirby,  of  Allegheny,  Pennsylvania.  The 
sketches  are  in  line,  and,  although  far  loo  slight  for  their  size,  are 
delightful,  not  only  for  the  precision  and  feeling  with  which  they  are 
executed,  but  still  more  for  the  architectural  sentiment  with  which 
they  are  rilled  to  overflowing.  Of  all  the  young  architects  of  the 
country,  Mr.  Kirby,  as  it  seems  to  u«,  thinks  most  naturally  in  archi- 
tectural forms,  and  picturesque  sky-lines  and  well-composed  wall-sur- 
faces run  from  his  j»en  apparently  without  effort.  Some  of  the  clev- 
erest of  the  drawings  are  imaginary  sketches,  in  the  the  old  town  of 
Delabrement,  for  instance,  and  are  charming  in  the  inventiveness  and 
architectural  feeling  with  which  they  arc  composed. 

We  ought  not  to  conclude  our  notice  of  the  exhibition  without  re- 
ferring with  gratitude  to  the  important  aid  given  to  it  by  the  Century 
Company  and  the  managers  of  tlie  Sanitary  Engineer  and  the  Amer- 
ican Architect,  who  have  lent  many  of  the  drawings  made  for  them  of 
interesting  and  important  buildings.  Indeed,  if  it  were  not  for  the 
Century  Company,  some  of  the  best  architectural  draughtsmen  in  the 
country,  such  as  Mr.  McKim,  Mr.  White  and  Mr.  Babb,  of  New 
York  anil  Mr.  Van  Brunt,  of  Boston,  would  be  wholly  unrepresented. 
Even  with  this  help  the  work  of  many  distinguished  members  of  the 
profession  is  conspicuous  by  its  absence,  and  wc  trust  that  the  next 
exhibition,  which,  if  we  divine  rightly  the  purposes  of  the  gentlemen 
who  directed  this  one,  will  take  place  next  year,  will  enlist  the  coop- 
eration of  all  those  who  are  willing  to  show  their  own  best  work,  or 
who  would  like  to  profit  by  studying  the  work  of  others. 


Contributors  are  requested  to  tend  with  their  drawings  full  and 
ojthe  buildings,  including  a  statcmcU  of  cost.] 
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DEStOXS  ri>B  WROUIillT-IKON  WORK. 


'If 


in  the 


HESK  bit*  of  ornamental  iron-work,  designed  by  different  archi- 
tects of  Philadelphia,  were  submitted  for  execution  to  tho  Manlv 


&  Cooper  Manufacturing  Co.,  of  that  city,  through  whose 


tho 


that  city,  through  whose  agency 
to  our  illustrations  is  made. 


THE  PAROCHIAL  CHCRCH,  LAGOS,  MEXICO. 

For  description  of  this  building  our  readers  must  turn  to  Mr. 
Baxter's  "  Strolls  about  Mexico,"  elsewhere  in  this  issue. 

COMPETITIVE   DESIGN   POtt   TOE   COL'RT-IIOL'BE,   TORONTO,  CAN- 
ADA.    MR.  C.  8.  LUCE,  ARCHITECT,  NEW  YORK,  N.  V. 


True  to  its  Name.  —  \  curious  in»lance  of  the  effect  of  weather 
changes  on  woodwork  is  given  by  a  writer  in  .iymons't  Jdtteoroloiiicul 
Journal.  The  subject  was  a  weatlier-cock,  which  »u  mounted 
on  a  lung  wooden  pole.  When  the  writer  examined  the  four  arms 
bearing  the  letters  indicating  the  direction*,  he  found  it  nearly 
f»riy-tive  degrees  wrong,  ami  on  looking  closer,  he  found  that  this  was 
due  to  the  warping  of  the  wood  of  the  staff.  From  top  to  bottom  the 
pole  was  marked  with  innumerable  small  weather-crack*  running  par 
allt-l  to  each  other,  and  around  the  pule  in  a  slow  spiral.  It  was  evi 
dently  the  twisting  of  the  polo  by  these  that  had  such 
effect  on  the  veracity  of  the  vane. 


STROLLS  ABOUT  MEXICO.1  —  X. 
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PROM  GUANAJUATO  TO  LAGOS. 

E  leave  Guanajuato 
regretfully  and  with 
the  deter  mi  nation  to 
visit  it  again,  equipped  with 
a  first-class  camera  with 
which  to  bring  away  a  few 
dozen  of  the  many  hundred 
of  superb  pictures  pre- 
sented by  the  quaint  and 
historic  old  city,  which 
plated  •  leading'  part  in 
the  beginnings  of  the  strug- 
gle of  Mexico  for  inde- 
pendent'  Mr.  W.  11. 
Jackson,  of  Denver,  in  a 
visit  of  a  few  hours,  with 
his  quick  eye  for  the  pic- 
turesque, took  a  number  of 
remarkably  fine  views, 
one  of  which  1  remember 
particularly  —  a  strong 
foreground'  on  the  moun- 
tain-side, a  group  of  organ 
cactu*  (hooting  up  in  the 
centre,  out  of  a  tangle  of 
century-plants  and  prickly- 
pear,  the  city  spreading 
away  and  filling  the  depths ; 
the  mountains  rising  grand- 
ly in  the  distance,  anil  re- 
ceding in  a  delicious  aerial 
perspective  in  which  tlie 
delightful  mining-villages 
on  the  slopes  showed  vague- 
ly, and  not  with  the  bril- 
liant vividness  of  color  and 
distinct  outline  conveyed 
by  nature  itself  —  even  the 
best  of  cameras  not  yet 
being  able  to  accord  wholly 
friend  Mr.  Howard  R. 
fascinating  water- 
for  the 
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optical  impressions.  My  I 
artist  of  New  York,  made 


Buller,  a  young  artis 

sketches  in  the  course  of  a  day  in  tlie  town,  an 
opportunity  to  spend  months  there,  revelling  in  the 


the  place.  Unfortunately,  I  had  but  a  few  plate*  with  me  at  the  I 
of  my  visit,  anil  through  some  perverseness  of  my  camera  the  viewa 
did  not  come  out  well.  I  was  glad,  however,  to  get  even  an  unsatis- 
factory reproduction  of  one  delightful  bit  looking  down  a  narrow  lane 
through  a  steep  gorge,  a  parapeted  wall  separating  the  thoroughfare 
from  the  dry  ravine,  stunned  by  the  dark  arch  of  a  bridge ;  irregu- 
lar buildings  on  the  left,  artistically-grouped  and  costumed  loungers 
standing  about,  donkeys  coming  np  from  below,  and  the  great  church 
of  La  Compaiiia  (the  society  of  Jesuits,  now  expelled  from  Mexico), 
looming  up  with  its  stately  new  dome  out  of  the  valley  in  the  dis- 
tance.   It  was  a  characteristic  piece  of  Guanajuato. 

The  stream  that  runs  down  through  the  heart  of  the  city  is  a 
raging  torrent  at  times  in  lliu  wet  season,  but  usually  it  is  the  meager- 
est  thread  of  water,  discolored  and  thick  with  the  refuse  from  the 
hundreds  of  reduction-works  that  bonier  it.  These  works  have 
great  court  yards  for  the  manipulation  of  the  finely  pulverized  ore, 
mixed  wiih  water  and  spread  over  the  ground  in  a  thick  bed  where 
it  is  trodden  for  weeks  under  the  feet  of  mules  ami  horses  driven 
about  over  it.  After  this  tedious  kneading  the  silver  and  gold  are 
extracted  by  chemical  processes.  Many  of  these  reduction-works  are 
owned  by  the  shareholders  in  tlie  mines,  and  when  the  mine  itself 
does  not  hapjien  to  be  paying  directly,  as  in  the  case  of  the  great 
Yalcnciana,  which  at  present  is,  as  a  mine,  run  at  a  loss,  neverthe- 
less they  still  make  a  handsome  profit  bv  having  the  ore  taken  out 
treated  at  their  own  reduction-works.  The  reduction-works  are  no 
exceptions  to  the  general  rule  of  picturesqiicne**,  with  their  massive 
buttressed  walls,  steep  roofs,  and  arched  aqueducts. 

The  run  from  Guanajuato,  or  rather  from  it*  suburb,  of  Marfil, 
where  the  railway  ends,  down  to  Silao,  remind*  me  somewhat  of  the 
passage  over  the  branch-line  from  Santa  Fe  in  New  Mexico  dowu  to 
the  main  line  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka,  &  Santa  Ft?  Railway,  with 
the  difference  that,  in  the  place  of  the  insignificant  little  junction 
station  of  l,amv,  with  a  watering-tank  and  three  or  four  little  adobe 
hut*,  we  have  an  important  and  rapidly-growing  city,  Silao  being  the 
headquarter*  of  a  railway  division,  aiid  the  point  where  the  trade 
for  Guanajuato  now  concentrate*.  A*  the  northward-bound  train 
draws  out  of  the  station  and 
Hire,  for  Mexico,  of  an 

cupola  of  one  of  thu  several  churches  of  the  (dace,  and  a  pretty 
poor  attempt  it  is,  for  Mexican  architects  are  not  used  to  handling 
the  Gothic,  having  neither  example  nor  precept  to  guide  them. 

The  most  impressive  piece  of  Gothic  which  I  l.ave  seen  in  Mexico 
is  the  new  facade  and  tower  or  the  parochial  church  at  San  Miguel 

>  Continued  from  page  If,  No.  Mi. 


and  passes  the  citv  we  notice  the  rare  fea- 
attempt  at  Gothic  in  the  spire  and  dome- 
veral  churches  of  the  place,  and  a  pretty 
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de  Attend*.  A«  it  i«  tbe  work  of  an  illiterate  Indian,  who,  I  was 
told,  made  his  working-designs  for  the  stone-masons  with  a  pointed 
■tick  in  wet  sand,  ii  is  naturally  erode  in  many  of  itt  detail*,  but  it 
certainly  has  a  miijtstic  ensemble  with  itt  broad  and  well-proportioned 
central  lower — though  too  heavy  for  the  Gothic  spirit  —  aa  the 
main  ftfaiure  of  the  beautiful  little  hill-aide  plaza,  and  with  surround- 
ings reminding  one  of  a  typical  mediaeval  European  town.  The  base  of 
the  lower  forma  a  portico  with  entrances  on  ita  three  aidea.  The  facade 
waa  unfinished  at  the  tine  of  my  visit,  and  it  was  interesting  to  uote 
the  gradual  masking  of  the  plain  old  Renaissance  twin  towers  with 
the  subordinate  flanking  towera  of  the  new  structure.  It  was  Uie 
onlv  example  of  "  transition  "  architecture  which  I  have  cveV  seen 
on  thU  continent,  and  it  seemed  like  a  living  illustration  of  the  way 
in  which  some  of  the  old  Romanesque  churches  of  Europe  obtained 
the  Gothic  features  which  crop  out  Itere  and  there.  It  was  probably 
the  intention  to  transform  only  the  facade,  leaving  the  dome  ami 
other  old  parts  intact. 

Tlie  views  of  the  charming  city  on  its  gentle  slope,  its  foot  car- 
peted in  green  meadows  and  its  bead  adorned  with  a  garland  of 
luxuriant  gardens,  with  the  unwonted  spectacle  of  a  Gothic  spire  as 
a  focal  point,  is  something  to  be  remembered.  Tbe  difference  of 
altitude  between  the  east  and  west  ends  of  the  city,  which  are  re- 
spectively high-up  on  the  hill  and  down  on  the  valley  level,  is  so 
great  that  tbe  place  really  possesses  two  climates,  and  while  certain 
fruits  are  in  bloom  in  ihe  gardens  of  the  upland,  they  are  ripening  in 
the  lowland.  Nan  Miguel,  though  oow  reached  bv  railway,  Is  seldom 
visited  by  tourists,  being  at  present  off  ihe  through-lines  of  travel, 
but  there  are  few  cities  more  worthy  a  visit  by  lovers  of  the  pictur- 
esque. 

About  an  hour  from  Silao,  going  north  on  tbe  Mexican  Central 
Railway,  is  the  large  city  of  Leon,  with  a  population  estimated  as 
high  as  one  hundred  thousand.  It  is  in  the  midst  of  a  particularly 
fertile  region,  and,  as  we  approach  through  a  wide  stretch  of  levtl 
fields,  we  see  the  high  twin  lowers  of  the  cathedral  long  before  we 
come  in  sight  of  the  low,  wide-spreading  buildings  of  tin-  city  with  a 
near  background  of  rugged  mountains.  I  spent  three  days  there 
once,  doing  little  but  enjoy  the  soft,  delicious  climate,  just  the  thing 
for  dolce  Jar  niettle.  The  vouula,  or  inn,  was  on  two  sides  of  the 
street  just  in  the  rear  of  the  Ilaza  Mayor ;  the  main  structure,  of 
one  story  with  rooms  opening  off  a  polio  hrilliant  with  gorgeous  trop- 
ical bloums  of  (lowers  and  vines,  while  across  the  way  it  rote  to  the 
dignity  of  two  atories,  where  1  had  a  room  overlooking  the  plaza  with 
its  thicket  of  trees  and  blooming  shrubs,  enclosed  in  a  heavy  stone 
balustrade.  Paths,  running  beneath  arbors  thickly  malted  with 
vines  that  afforded  dense  shadow  at  noondav,  converged  at  a  clear 
fountain  running  in  a  basin  of  stone  that,  with  the  surrounding  seats 
of  the  same  material,  was  beautifully  carved  with  the  light  green, 
malachilish-looking  none,  being  to  close-grained  and  hard  that  it  waa 
capable  of  extremely  delicate  manipulation. 

Acrost  the  pLza,  diagonally,  ttood  the  great  market-house,  with 
a  noble  arched  entrance,  and  walls  presenting  a  fascinating  study 
for  a  coloring  with  roseate  and  vtrde  antique  hues  predominating  in 
the  weather-stained  tones  of  the  wash,  or  (taint,  covering  the  masonry. 
Tbe  interior  was  airy,  lofty,  and  well-arranged,  and  the  large  foun- 
tain in  the  centre,  rich  colors  of  tbe  piles  of  fruit  and  vegetables, 
and  the  costumes  of  the  venders  and  buyers  gave  an  Oriental  aspect 
to  the  place.  Excellent  features  of  many  Mexican  towns  which  I 
have  vitiled  are  the  large  and  handsome  inarket-houscs :  the  new 
niarkct-building  opened  in  1'oluca  in  1883  would  be  a  credit  to  a 
Eurupean  or  American  metropolis.  Indeed,  there  sVs  probably  not 
a  half-dozen  market-houses  in  the  great  cities  of  the  United  States 
which  could  vie  with  it  in  architectural  merit,  or  hardlr  in  extent. 

I  «  is  a  manufacturing  city,  and  has  been  called  by  an  English 

writer  tbe  "  Manchester  of  Mexico."  if  that  writer  had  ever  seen 
the  city  he  would  hardlv  have  made  such  a  comparison,  for  there  is 
nothing  at  all  about  Leon  resembling  one  of  our  manufacturing 
towns  like  Lowell  or  Fall  River,  for  instance.  Nearly  all  the  manu- 
facturing is  done  by  hand,  and  in  the  bouses  of  tbe  workmen,  where 
the  slow  clatter  of  the  rude,  wooden  looms  may  be  heard  through 
o|>en  doors  and  windows  as  one  passes  through  the  streets.  The 
production  of  tlie  city  is  large,  and  a  considerable  part  of  Mexico  is 
supplied  from  Leon.  The  fabrics,  consisting  of  zarapr$  and  rtboiot, 
or  woolen  blanket  mantles  and  cotton  scarfs,  are  of  coarse  grades, 
the  former  gaudy  in  hue  and  the  latter  somber,  and  not  to  be  com- 
pared with  the  beautiful  goods  uiade  at  San  Miguel  and  Saniillo. 
J'owards  evening,  and  all  day  Sunday,  the  weavers  throng  the 
neighborhood  of  the  plaza,  seated  on  ihe  curbstone  with  the  products 
of  iheir  looms  piled  beside  them,  wailing  for  purchasers,  or  strolling 
around  in  search  of  them  with  their  goods  in  a  pack  on  one  shoulder. 
There  was  little  bustle  of  bargaining,  and  tbe  venders  sat  or  stood  so 
patiently  that  it  seemed  almost  pathetic,  and  1  felt  like  taking  pity 
on  them  and  buying  a  few  zaraptt  and  rtboiot  just  to  encourage 
trade.  But  they  had  nothing  which  I  wanted,  and  I  concluded  that 
there  must  be  plenty  of  business  conducted  in  some  undemonstrative 
fashion,  or  manufacturing  would  cease.  This  hand-iootn  industry  is 
so  extensive  in  Leon  that  a  considerable  cotton-mill  in  the  city  is  de- 
voted exclusively  to  turning  out  yarn  Lr  the  local  demands. 

I  was,  however,  strongly  tempted  to  buy  one  of  the  handsome 
leatlicT  suits  which  are  a  specialty  in  I.eon ;  made  of  soft,  dressed 
«ieer-skin,  close  filling,  and  either  stained  in  agreeable  gray,  russet  or 
black  tones,  or  remaining  lite  natural  yellow,  and  adorned' with  taste- 
ful embroidered  design*.    I  was  told  thai  one  of  these  suits  could  be 


had,  made  to  order  and  fitting  perfectly,  for  twelve  dollars  I  Leon 
does  an  extensive  leather  manufacturing  business ;  good-looking 
boots  and  shoes  are  turned  out  on  the  same  small  manufacturing  sys- 
tem, very  much  as  they  were  in  Lynn  and  other  New  England  shoe 
towns  before  the  introduction  ol  machinery.  A  German  firm  has 
recently  established  a  shoe  factory  in  Leon,  using  American  machin- 
ery, and  is  doing  a  good  business.  I  visited  the  establishment  and 
found  the  operatives  well-dressed  and  intelligent-looking  young  men, 
and  was  told  that  the  work  was,  in  itself,  an  education  for  the  em- 
ployed, quickening  the  senses  and  converting  a  plodding  laborer  into 
a  bright  artisan.  The  court-yard  of  this  factory  was  resplendent 
with  flowers  and  blooming  vines,  and  there  was  a  tree  of  the  euphor- 
bia family  full  of  blossoms,  trumpet-shaped  and  of  a  delicate  roseate 
hue,  filling  the  air  with  an  exquisite  fragrance.  I  pressed  one  of 
these  flowers  in  a  book  I  had  with  me,  and  a  faint  scent  thereof 
lingers  still  among  its  leaves,  after  nearly  two  years. 

On  a  street  corner  not  far  from  the  plaza  stands  the  theatre,  built 
within  a  few  yeare;  a  handsome  building  with  an  airy  auditorium  and 
stately  entrance  and  foyer. 

There  are  few  buildings  in  Leon  of  more  than  one  story,  and  the 
I  city  consequently  spreads  out  over  a  wide  territory.  A  feature  of 
'  the  architecture  was  the  prevalence  of  carved  stonework  about  the 
!  windows  and  doorways,  even  in  the  commonest  houses. 

The  population  of  Leon  is  overwhelmingly  Indian  ;  frugal  and  in- 
'  dustrious,  as  shown  by  the  work  now  accomplished  by  the  crude  old 
methods.  The  low  cost  of  living,  ami  the  abundance  of  labor  ought 
to  make  the  place  into  an  important  manufacturing  centre  of  the 
modern  kind,  now  that  good  railway  facilities  are  established,  pro- 
vided that  cheap  motive  power  can  be  obtained. 

Tlie  next  important  place  to  the  northward  is  Lagos,  about  one 
hour  and  a  halt  by  rail  from  Leon.  It  is  in  the  State  of  Jalisco  anil 
the  point  of  departure  by  stage  for  Guadalajara,  the  capital.  It  is 
a  manufacturing  place,  with  some  considerable  cotton-mills.  Lagos 
is  a  butt  for  Mexican  joket.  For  instance,  they  tell  about  a  Lagos 
man  who  had  a  bole  in  the  ground  on  his  land  which  he  wished  to 
get  rid  of,  to  he  dug  a  second  hole  beyond  it,  filling  up  hole  number 
one  with  the  dirt  excavated  therefrom.  But  then  lie  still  hail  a  hole 
on  hia  hands,  and  so  he  dug  another  hole  yet  farther  on  and  filled  up 
number  two,  repeating  the  operation  a  dozen  tiroes,  or  niose,  until 
finally,  after  a  hard  struggle,  he  succeeded  in  moving  the  bole  off  his 
land  ami  dumping  it  into  the  river  1 

The  most  notable  feature  of  Lagos  it  the  great  parochial  church, 
mistakenly  called  the  cathedral  by  many  visitors.  It  has  some  inter- 
esting individual  features,  though  following  the  usual  form  with  two 
towers  and  a  dome.  Tbe  towers  are  tall  and  graceful,  their  aerial 
effect  heightened  by  the  graceful  pavilions  in  which  they  terminate, 
surmounted  by  light  iron  crosses;  breadth  as  well  as  adornment  ex- 
ceptional, considering  tbe  absolute  plainness  generally  prevailing, 
is  given  their  bases  by  octagonal  buttresses  at  the  corners.  The 
facade,  with  florid  rococo  work,  rich,  but  not  overladen,  is  recessed 
between  the  towers,  and  tlie  whole  structure  gains  dignity  from  the 
broad,  strong  steps  extending  ita  entire  width  and  leading  up  from 
the  plaza  adorned  with  orange  trees  below.  Tbe  effect  would  lie 
still  belter  were  the  high  iron  fence  at  the  foot  of  the  steps  taken 
away.  Sylvkstkh  Baxtku. 


THE  STYLE  OF  LOUIS  XIV.» 


TfTllK  long  reign  of  Louis  XIV,  brilliant  as  it  was  with  all  the  glo- 
J I  •  ries  which  Frenchmen  hold  most  dear,  has  always  been,  in  our 
eves,  the  most  humiliating  example  in  modern  history  of  the  su- 
preme triumph  of  humbug.  Tbe  politics,  the  wars,  the  finance,  the 
internal  administration  of  that  tremendous  and  most  expensive  swell 
all  partook  of  the  character  of  the  sovereign  — selfish,  insolent,  pre- 
tentious, and  without  foundation  in  good  sense,  patriotism  or  honesty 
of  purpose.  That  the  fine  arl*  of  the  period,  whose  literal  encour- 
agement for  half  a  century  was  inspired  not  by  the  love  or  apprecia- 
tion of  art  for  its  own  sake,  but  purely  by  the'  all-pervading  passion 
for  personal  aggrandizement  and  personal  display,  should  lie  distin- 
guished by  a  flamboyant  and  meretricious  quality  bordering  pretty 

>Lt  St»h  IsmU  XI  I'.  Charles  L»  Hrun,  I*«>r»teur:  ssa  «a«w,  sea  futon**, 
ss.couaboral.urs,  et  sou  t«i,.|...  P»r  A.  O.aevsy.  Paris:  LI  bra.  I.  d  I"  Art.  Wt. 
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closely  on  vulgarity,  ia  what  might  hare  been  expected  in  the  nature 
of  things.  Tub  impulse  of  the  lti-uni-nance,  a  century  earlier,  pro- 
ceeding front  Italy  and  carefully  fostered  by  the  ValoU  kings,  in 
whose  detectable  career*  their  enlightened  patronage  of  art  stands 
out  as  the  one  respectable  feature  —  this  impulse  had  died  out  under 
Louis  Xtll;  the  inllux  of  Italian  artist*  had  ceased,  and  their 
example  had  been  insufficient  to  found  in  France  a  school  of  answer- 
ing excellence  to  the  Italian  school.  The  next  impulse,  fruitful 
enough  in  its  own  way,  came  from  the  ministers  of  "the  sun-king," 
notably  from  Colbert,  whose  broad  views  of  national  grandeur 
included  the  artistic  development  of  every  branch  of  the  industrial 
art*,  and  as  in  the  time  of  Francis  I,  Priroaticcio  was  put  in  charge, 
first  of  the  extensive  decorations  of  Fontainebleau,  and  later  of  the 
whole  field  of  the  fine  arts,  as  part  of  the  royal  administration,  so 
Colbert,  upon  his  accession  to  the  ministry  in  1662,  looking  about 
him  for  an  artist  of  sufficient  ability  and  training  to  fit  him  for  this 
broad  control  of  the  arts,  and  with  the  spirit  of  the  courtier  to  use 
them  for  the  exclusive  embellishment  of  the  royal  person  and  his 
mUieu,  fixed  at  once  on  Charles  Le  Brun. 

Le  Brun  was  then  forty-three  years  old.  His  remarkable  career 
of  nearly  fifty  years  had  commenced  in  1648,  when,  at  the  age  of  twen- 
ty-three, he  *u  fortunate  enough  to  attract  the  notice  and  friendship 
of  the  Chancellor  Seguier,  who  sent  him  to  study  at  Rome.  On  his 
way  to  Italy  he  fell  in  with  Nicholas  Poussia,  who  was  returning  thither 
front  Paris,  and  who.  knowing  the  young  painter  by  one  at  least  of  his 
works  (a  picture  of  Hercules  seizing  the  horses  of  Diomudes,  painted 
by  Le  Urun  when  he  was  fourteen  years  old),  wasgUd  of  the  oppor- 
tunity of  fostering  a  genius 
things.  They  travelled 
of  Poutsin,  Le  Urun  found  toe  way 
him.  lit:  w,ti  not  slow  in  following  it.  He  remained  in  Koine  four 
years,  returning  to  Paris  in  1616.  His  first  visit,  says  M.  Genevay, 
was  to  his  patron,  the  Chancellor,  to  whom  he  presented  a  portfolio 
containing  sixty-live  drawings  from  the  pictures  in  the  Vatican  and 
other  It  >inan  galleries,  accompanied  by  a  dedicatory  letter. 

His  reception  in  Paris  was  cordial  and  flattering.  Order*  for  pict- 
ures flowed  in  upon  him,  and  were  shortly  followed  by  more  impor- 
tant commissions  for  decorative  painting.  He  painted  the  ceiling 
anil  an  altar-piece  fur  the  chapel  of  the  Seminary  of  St-  Sulpice.  In 
conjunction  with  Lu  Setter  he  painted  the  ceilings  and  walls  of  the 
Hotel  Lambert  on  the  Quai  d'Aniou,  and  a  little  later  he  was  com- 
missioned by  Fouquet,  then  at  the  height  of  hi*  power,  to  decorate 
in  the  most  sumptuous  manner,  first  the  Chateau  of  Sl  Maude*,  and 
then  the  vet  more  extravagant  and  prinrely  residence  —  "  cette  pro- 
digietue  fotie  qui  t'appelait  Vaux  le  Vicomte."  At  Vaux,  Fou<|uct 
wishing  to  assure  himself  of  the  exclusive  services  of  Le  Urun, 
appointed  him  director  of  the  painting, giving  him,  In  addition  to  the 
payments  for  his  own  works,  a  pension  of  twelve  thousand  livrcs,  in 


was  fourteen  years  old),  was  glad  of  tlieoppor- 
;cnius  of  which  lie  had  already  predicted  great 
»d  together  to  Rome,  and,  under  the  protection 
found  the  way  to  success  open  broad  before 


of  which  he  not  only  filled  the  palace  and  gat 
of  art  of  various  kind*,  but  was  charged  with  the  invention 
and  superintendence  of  the  numerous  festivals,  "fete*  ponpeu»*t  et 
gulantet"  with  which  the  magnificent  minister  wa»  in  the  habit  of 
eniertaining  the  court  of  Louix,  the  splendor  of  which  the  monarch 
himself  must  have  found  it  sometimes  difficult  to  surpass. 

If  the  king  could  not  outshine  the  minister,  he  could  at  least  dis- 
grace him,  and  this  hu  did  promptly  and  without  a  qualm,  sending 
him  to  drag  out  a  long  remainder  of  existence  in  prison,  and  to  relieve 
with  what  philosophy  he  could  command  on  the  vanity  of  earthly 
grandeur.  In  1661,  the  small  gallery  of  the  Louvre,  now  known  a* 
the  gallery  of  Apollo,  was  seriously  injured  by  fire.  The  queen- 
mother  ordered  M.  Rilabon,  superintendent  of  the  royal  buildings, 
to  proceed  at  once  with  the  rebuilding  of  iu  M.  Ratabon  had  a  feud 
with  Le  Urun,  which,  however,  the  iiosilion  of  the  latter  did  nut  per- 
mit him  to  indulge  by  Ignoring  him  altogether  in  arranging  for  the 
new  decorations.  He  went  as  far  as  he  dared  iu  dividing  the  work 
between  Le  Brun  and  Errard.  To  Errard,  who  enjoyed  the  favor  of 
the  queen,  was  entrusted  the  sculpture  and  the  general  ornamenta- 
tion;  to  Le  Urun  tho  paintings.  The  two  artists  were  invited  to 
send  iu  their  designs  to  the  council.  Le  Urun  had  no  idea  of  sub- 
mitting to  this  division  of  the  work,  and  on  the  appointed  day 
appeared  befuru  the  council  with  a  fully  elaborated  scheme  embrac- 
ing the  whole  treatment  of  the  gallery,  paintings,  sculptures,  decora- 
tions and  all,  which  he  expounded  to  the  official  persons  with  such 
persuasive  eloquence  "  that  these  gentlemen  were  all  charmed,  anil 
declared  unanimously  that  nothing  could  be  liner,"  to  quote  the  words 
of  a  contemporary  reporter.  Krrard,  arriving  a  little  later  with  his 
sketches  under  hit  arm,  find*  the  council  in  a  high  state  of  enthusi- 
asm over  the  plans  of  Le  Urun,  expresses  himself  freely  respecting 
the  assurance  of  his  rival  in  appropriating  those  portions  of  the  work 
which  had  been  assigned  to  him,  refuses  to  exhibit  his  sketches,  and 
marches  off.  Le  Brun 's  triumph  is,  however,  short-lived,  for  Ratabon 
holds  still  some  good  cards,  and  by  a  little  management  procures  a 
decision  from  the  queen  that  the  division  originally  ordered  shall  be 
adhered  to.  All  this  has  a  familiar  sound — as  41.  Genevay  observes, 
■•  on  ilirait  une  setae  de  notrt  ipoque" 

L  •  Urun  was  beaten  for  once  ;  but  he  was  able  to  turn  defeat  itself 
into  find  victory.  The  quarrel  was  taken  up  hy  the  Academic  with 
g-eat  energy.  Le  Brun,  who  wa»  the  Chancellor,  at  once  sent  in  hi* 
res  ^n.i-i  in,' ami  behaved  with  such  persistent  ferocity  towards  poor 
Ra  abon  that  it  was  felt  necessary  to  make  use  of  some  diplomacy  to 
app  ose  him,  and  when,  a  little  later,  it  was  determined  to  redecorate 
the  gallery  of  Apollo  with  extraordinary  splendor,  there  was  no 


longer  any  hesitation  on  the  part  of  any  one  in  giving  to  Le  Brun  the 
absolute  control  of  the  work  in  all  its  parts.  Sculpture,  painting, 
gilding,  inlay,  tapestries,  furniture,  were  all  executed,  if  not  from  the 
deii'jns,  at  least  under  the  eye  of  the  master. 

All  this  work  at  the  Louvre  was,  however,  arrested  In  mid-career 
by  the  caprice  of  the  monarch,  who  bad  conceived  the  desire  to 
create  at  Versailles  his  own  especial  palace,  the  centre  of  his  visible 
royalty,  whose  splendor  should  hold  no  association  but  with  his  own 
'  t:.iial  alorv.    Lf  Urun  was  therefore  transferred  to  Versailles,  and 


personal  glory.    Le  Brun  was  therefore  transferred  to 
in  July,  166J,  was  appointed  first  painter  to  the  king,  witli  a  pew 
of  twelve  thousand  livre*,  with  a  patent  of  nobility  and  a  brand-i 


At  Versailles  Le  Brun  found  his  great  field,  and  here  he  is  to  be 
seen  in  bis  most  characteristic  and  splendid  manner.  The  painting* 
which  ornament  tlie  grand  galleries  and  halls  and  staircase*  of  the 
palace  record  in  the  most  flattering  colors  the  personal  history  of  the 
sun-king  from  the  moment  when  "  in  the  midst  of  peace  and  in  the 
bosom  of  pleasure  he  declares  his  resolution  to  govern  by  himself." 
But  the  paintings  by  no  means  represent  the  extent  of  Le  Brun'* 
labors  at  Versailles,  llic  sculptures,  the  tapestries,  the  arabesque*, 
the  trophies  in  bronze,  of  the  interior,  the  fountains,  the  terrace*,  the 
rases,  statues  and  grottos  of  the  gardens  —  he  had  a  haad  in  them 
all,  and  the  whole  corps  of  artist*  engaged  on  this  mtjestic  residence 
was  subject  to  his  guiding  will. 

It  was  at  this  period  that  Colbert,  who  had  succeeded  Fonquet  as 
Minister  of  Finance,  saw  the  advantage  of  putting  into  the  hands  of 
this  triumphant  artist  the  direction  of  all  the  various  departments  of 
industrial  art  which  had  anv  connection  with  the  embellishment  of 
the  royal  palaces  or  the  public  buildings.  The  Gobelins,  of  which 
Lb  Brun  was  made  director  ia  1667,  at  once  became  the  centre  of  an 
extraordinary  artistic  activity.  The  mtnufacture  of  the  great  tapes- 
tries was  of  course  the  chief  interest  of  thu  place,  employing  two 
hundred  and  fifty  workmen,  and  turning  out  in  twenty-five  years  be- 
tween seventy  and  eighty  texture*,  covering  upwards  of  eight  thou- 
sand square  aiw,1  at  a  cost  of  one  million  seven  hundred  thousand 
livre*.  Bjt  besides  the  tapLuieri  the  force  of  artist*  working  under 
Le  Brun  comprised  silversmiths,  workers  in  ebony  and  mosaic,  em- 
broiderers, engravers,  draughtsmen  — all,  in  fact,  who  had  to  do  with 
the  ornamentation  of  the  palaces  or  the  furniture  of  tlte  king-  The 
Gobelin*  became  thus  a  school  of  art,  with  Li  Brun  for  iu  master. 
Here  was  thu  nursery  of  the  ttjU  of  Loui*  XI V  —  style  well  named, 
since  it*  one  guiding  principle  and  inspiration  was  the  glorification 
of  this  man.  Of  this  style  Le  Brun  may  justly  be  called  the  author; 
pupils  and  artist*  drew  from  hi*  models ;  he  gave  the  designs  for 
statues,  bronzes,  furniture ;  he  became,  to  use  the  word*  of  M.  Gen- 
evay, "  the  regulator  of  all  forms."  For  a  generation  nothing  was 
done  at  Versailles,  at  the  Louvre,  at  Saint  Germaine,  without  hi* 
At  the  constantly  recurring  festivals  at  Versaille*  the 
Brun  controlled  the  decoration  of  the  gardens  and  tl« 


hand  of  Lu  Brun  controlled  the  decoration  of  the  gardens 
apartments,  and  even  designed  the  costume*  of  die  participant*.  On 


bearing  the  broken  mace  an  J  the  ducal  crown  of  the  Chancellor  sur- 
rounded die  base  of  the  catafalque;  four  arts  mourned  the  loss  of 
tlieir  protector;  four  virtues  bore  witness  to  his  fame;  four  angels 
somewhere  above  received  his  liberated  soul;  several  other  anaels 


ceremonial  splendor,  as  of  a  royal  entrance,  a 
baptism  of  a  dauphin,  a  celebration  of  a  victory,  Le  Brun  was  the  dec- 
orator of  such  street*,  squares  or  public  monument*  as  were  the 
scene  of  the  ceremonies.  Perhaps  the  most  notable  of  these  occa- 
sions was  the  funeral  of  his  early  patro  i  the  Chancellor  Seguier, 
whom  he  never  forgot  to  honor  as  the  maker  of  his  fortune,  and  who 
lived  to  see  his  protege'  at  the  height  of  bis  renown.  The  obsequies 
of  the  Cliancellor  were  celebrated  with  extravagant  pomp  in  the 
Church  of  thu  Oralotre,  which  was  draped  throughout  and  hung  with 
pictures  emblems  and  devices  having  reference  Ui  the  life  and  char- 
acter of  the  Chancellor.  The  central  portion  of  lite  church  was 
occupied  by  a  prodigious  catafalque,  which  touched  the  vault  of  the 
ceiling.  An  engraving  has  preserved  for  us  the  general  character  of 
the  amazing  structure,  and  a  lively  description  by  Madame  de 
Sevigne  has  supplemented  the  engraving,  ruur  gigantic  skeleton* 
bear  in 
rounded 
tlieir  . 

rhcre  above  received  his  liberated  soul;  several  other  angels 
sustained,  at  the  summit  of  the  monument,  a  chapelle  anltnit,  blazin » 
with  a  thousand  candles.  "  Mottling  was  ever  seen,"  says  Madame 
<le  Sevlgne\  "so  munificent  nor  so  finely  conceived.  It  was  Le 
Brun's  chef  Wtzucre." 

But  our  notice  grows  too  long.  The  story  of  Le  Brun's  career,  told 
by  M.  Genevay  lu  these  sumptuous  pages,  with  small  literary  skill,  is 
full  of  varied  interest.  It  tints  before  us,  in  vivid  colors  the  aspect, 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  fine  arts,  of  that  aaiaxing  page  of 
human  history  which  will  always  be  known  as  tlie  age  of  Louis  XIV. 
As  the  age  was  tlie  ajc  of  Louis,  a*  the  finances  were  the  finance*  of 
Louis,  so  tlie  arts  were  the  arts  of  L  iuis,  and.tlieir  mission  wa*  to 
record  and  hand  down  his  glory.  Siteh  are  not  the  conditions  under 
which  the  arts  have  risen  In  more  fortunate  ages  to  their  high-water 
mark.  Rather,  as  M.  Videt  ha*  well  said,  they  are  conditions 
••  favorable  to  the  development  of  a  submissive  mediocrity,  but  fatal 
to  that  of  superior  and  original  talent." 

When  Le  Brun  had  to  make,  for  one  of  the  king'*  palaces,  a  copy 
in  tapestrv  of  Raphael's  ••Judgment  of  Paris."  he  dratted  the  god- 
desses a  lit  Montespan,  and  ornamented  tlie  head  of  Paris  with  a 
flowing  wig  in  the  "  sl\ le  of  Louis  XIV."  C.  A.  C. 
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THE  RIGHT  TO  AN  EXTRAORDINARY  AMOUNT  OF 

LIGHT. 

[T  is  to  be  regretted  that 
the  law  upon  the  above 
•ubject  i»  not  in  a  sct- 
"  i>ute,  because  it  u 
of  much  impor- 
to  many  who  have 
valuable  businesses  in  our 
great  town*  to  know  what 
their  right*  are  if  the 
light  to  their  premises  is 
diminished.  In  ordinary 
rases  it  i>  well  known 
there  mint  be  a  subatan- 
tial  diminution  of  light  in 
order  to  give  the  owner  of 
the  dominant  tenement  a 
right  to  legal  relief.  But 
where  light  is  nsed  to  an 
extraordinary  extent  for 
the  purpose  of  a  particular 
business,  it  is  obvious  that 
a  !«*»  amount  of  obstruc- 
tion may  put  an  eod  to 
£;  the  business  altogether.  Is, 
the  owner  of  the 
nt  tenement  in  such 
a  case  as  this,  to  be  in  a 
worse  plight  than  if  lie  had  obstructed  the  light  to  a  dwelling-house  | 
or  to  a  building  which  only  required  a  normal  amount  of  light?  It 
is  unfortunate  that  as  full  and  satisfactory  a  reply  to  the  question 
cannot  be  given  as  is  desirable.  The  Uw  may,  however,  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  be  definitely  laid  down,  and  it  is  as  follows,  putting  It 
into  the  form  of  a  legal  proposition :  The  owner  of  a  dominant  ten- 
ement has  a  right  to  an  extraordinary  degree  of  light  necessary  for 
a  particular  purpose,  when  such  an  amount  has  been  openly  and 
uninterruptedly  enjoyed  for  twenty  years.  So  far  as  the  first  part 
of  that  proposition  goes,  the  law  is  plain,  and  is  supported  by  sev- 
eral judicial  decisions,  but  these,  to  a  certain  extent,  qualify  it.  In 

by  the  late  \ 


regards  "  the  balance  of  convenience,"  and  if  we  apply  tb 
test  to  this  point  now  under  discussion,  it  will  compel  most  i 
to  say  that  there  should  be  no  right  to  an  extraordinary  amount  of 
light.  Meanwhile,  however,  the  law  says  that  such  a  right  can  be 
gained,  but  judicial  decisions  differ  as  to  the  manner  in  which  it  can 
be  acquired,  and  until  some  authoritative  decision  of  the  Court  of 
Appeals,  the  question  will  remain  a  doubtful  one.  —  The  Builder. 


r>.  Mackenzie,  decided  some  years  ago  by  the  late  Vice- 
Malin*.  the  judge  laid  it  down  that  such  a  right  as  above 
ras  good  against  all  persons  who  had  reasonable  know]- 


o  has  a  special  use  for  a  room 
better  position  than  a  person 
loses.    In  both  these  cases  to 


was  good  against  ail  persons 
edge  of  such  uses.    This,  it  is  obvious,  verv  considerably  diminishes 
the  extent  of  the  above  proposition,  and  onfy  allows  the  right  to  pre- 
vail against  a  limited  class  of  persons.    But  the  general  principle 
on  which  a  right  to  light  is  gained  in  ordinary  case*  is  by  a  twenty- 
years'  enjoyment,  irrespective  of  any  knowledge  on  the  part  of  the 
owner  of  the  servient  tenement  or  any  one  else.    The  mere  open  and 
uninterrupted  enjoyment  creates  the  right,  and  therefore  it  is  a  little 
difficult  to  see  why  there  should  be  a  distinction  between  tlie  use  of 
light  for  ordinary  and  for  extraordinary  purposes  as  regards  creat- 
ing a  statutory  right  to  it-    Hence  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  the 
right  is  valid,  whether  persons  know  of  it  or  not,  so  long  as  the  enjoy- 
ment is  open  and  uninterrupted.    But  the  late  V  ice-Chancellor 
Stuart  gave  relief  in  the  case  of  an  obstruction  of  light  used  for  an 
extraordinary  purpose  after  eight  years'  enjoyment,  and  the  same 
lias  been  done  in  Ireland  in  the  case  of  a  seed-merchant,  who  had 
used  a  room  for  sampling  seeds  for  seventeen  years.    But  it  is 
again  difficult  Id  see  whv  a  person  who 
with  a  strong  light,  should  be  in  a 
who  only  uses  one  for  ordinary  purposes, 
which  we  have  referred,  there  was,  no  doubt,  a  right  to  a  substan- 
tial amount  of  light,  but  that,  again,  seems  to  be  no  sound  reason 
why  a  right  to  a  still  greater  amount  of  light  should  be  engrafted  on 
the  other  right  in  a  shorter  period  than  is  required  for  obtaining  a 
statutory  right  under  ordinary  circumstance*.    If  this  legal  doctrine 
is  sound,  the  result  is  that  if  A  builds  opposite  a  counting-house  or  a 
bank  in  the  city,  and  slightly  darkens  the  rooms,  be  lias  done  no 
legal  and  actionable  wrong.    But  if  he  happens  to  have  opposite 
to  him  a  diamond  merchant  or  a  silk  merchant,  who  requires  a 
strong  light  for  sampling  there,  his  building  may  be  stopped,  be- 
cause, though  he  has  thereby  only  slightly  diminished  the  light  of 
the  dominant  tenement,  yet  be  has  obstructed  it  sufficiently  to  inter- 
rupt the  particular  business  which  requires  an  unusual  amount  of 
light.    Therefore  the  view  of  Vice-Chancellor  Malins,  that  twenty 
years'  use  of  an  extraordinary  amount  of  light  is  required,  seems  the 
soundest  in  law  and  most  consonant  with  general  convenience.  We 
have  a  strong  doubt,  indeed,  whether  it  is  altogether  advisable  that 
'  uld  be  any  right  to  an  extraordinary  amount  of  light  ob- 
it causes  one  das*  of  owners  or  occupiers  of  dominant 
i  to  be  favored  above  others,  to  the  disadvantage  of  the 
body  of  building-owners.     Moreover,  the  balance  of  con- 
venience seems  to  be  in  favor  of  allowing  a  person  to  build  if  he  only 
•lightly  disturbs  a  man's  light,  and  for  the  person  who  requires  an 
extraordinary  amount  of  light  to  move  clsewliere.    Tlie  conflicting 
interests  of  the  owners  of  the  dominant  and  servient  tenements  are 
always  difficult  and  often  impossible  to  reconcile.  Inthecaseof  grant- 
ing interlocutory  injunctions  to  prevent  the  continuance  of  buildings 
which  obstruct  the  light  of  another  building,  the  Court  always 


THE  TABERNACLE  AND  THE  TEMPLE.' 

.  TTTHE  most  sumptuous  and  elaborate 

work  that  has  appeared  of  lata 
years  on  the  structure  of  the  Taber- 
nacle and  the  Temple,  has  been  pre- 
pared by  Timothy  Otis  Paine,  LL.  D., 
who  tells  us  that  he  has  spent  thirty, 
three  years'  work  upon  it;  and  a  careful 
inspection  of  bis  pages  confirms  the  state- 
ment fully.  He  takes  into  consideration 
Noah's  Ark,  the  Tabernacle  built  in  the 
the  Wilderness  of  Sinai,  the  Temple  at 
Shiloh,  Solomon's  Temple  on  Mount  Mori  ah,  the  House  of  the  For- 
est of  Lebanon,  (which  he  happily  calls  the  "Capitol,")  the  Temple 
of  K.t;»,  the  rebuilding  under  the  Maccabees,  and  II erod's  Temple  also 
is  not  ignored.  He  examines  carefully  all  the  Scriptural  statements 
touching  these  buildings,  as  well  as  the  variations  given  in  the  Sep- 
tuagint,  the  Coptic  version,  the  old  I  tula,  besides  comparing  care- 
fully the  Chaldee  Targums.  the  Syriao  and  Samaritan  Scriptures, 
the  Greek  of  Josephus,  the  Hebrew  of  the  Talmud,  and  of  leading 
Jewish  Rabbis.  The  references  are  so  numerous  that  more  than  a 
page,  containing  three  columns  of  fine  print,  is  needed  merely  to  give 
an  index  of  lite  abbreviations,  used  to  facilitate  reference!  His 
examination  of  the  accounts  in  Kings  and  in  Ezekiel  is  very  beauti- 
ful demonstrating  the  perfection  with  which  they  dovetail  into  each 
other,  each  supplying  tlie  details  omitted  in  the  other.  Dr.  Paine 
contends  that  the  misunderstanding  of  three  Hebrew  words  in  lite 


description  has  hitherto  confused  all  previous  attempts  to 
I  he  plan  of  Temple  and  Tabernacle.    As  to  the  Temple,  one  of 


these  words  he  renders  "  sprradings,"  showing  that,  on  tlie  inside, 
the  Temple  was  narrowest  on  tin  ground  floor,  ami  that  the  three 
galleries  were  three  "spreading*,"  of  increased  width.  Tlse  first 
offset  added  five  cubits  to  width  on  each  side ;  |Im  second  added  six 
cubits  on  each  side;  and  tlie  third  added  seven;  and  these  ran 
round  three  sides  of  the  building  —  north,  south  and  west.  The 
same  style  of  structure,  with  variations,  he  claims  for  the  House  of 
the  Forest  of  Lebanon.  These  offsets,  in  both  buildings,  were  sup- 
ported by  exterior  colonnades,  each  offset  having  a  colonnade  of  its 
own,  the  outermost  being,  of  course,  the  highest,  the  next  beta" 
somewhat  lower,  the  third  still  lower,  and  respond*  of  "pilasters" 
against  the  main  wall  completing  the  arrangement.  As  to  tlie  Tab- 
ernacle, he  tells  us  that  "  the  form  of  the  Tabernacle  lias  been  lost 
to  the  world  for  about  three  thousand  rears,"  fur  want  of  under- 
standing that  the  word,  translated  "  laches,"  really  means  "curtain- 
knobs.'? 

As  to  the  architectnral  result,  it  is  clear  that  the  two  chief  build- 
ings, as  reconstructed  by  Dr.  Paine,  are  a  striking  peculiar. u  in  tho 
history  of  great  structures.    The  threefold  colonnade  would  be  a 
most  imposing  thing,  far  more  so  than  the  colonnade  surrounding  any 
Grecian  temple.    But  there  are  some  features  of  tlie  plans  to  which 
we  find  it  impossible  to  reconcile  our  minds,  as  matters  of  architec- 
tural taste  and  beauty.    That  hco  such  great  quadrangu'ar  build- 
ings should  be  erected  with  perfectly  flat  roofs  is  unsatisfactory 
enough.    That  the  sort  of  broad  entablature,  ten  cubits  high,  which 
surmounts  the  outer  colonnade,  should  be  almost  unbroken,  except 
by  a  narrow  cornice  at  the  top,  is  still  worse,  for  the  narrow  lights 
and  the  bean-pole  palms  do  not  amount  to  much.    But  worst  of  all 
is  the  east  front  of  the  Temple,  around  which  the  three  colonnades 
are  not  continued.    The  immense  Aat  wall  which  cuts  straight  across 
that  whole  east  end  is  broken  in  outline  only  br  the  three  step-like 
projections  of  the  three  galleries  on  each  side,  resting  on  their 
graded  pillars,  and  one  narrow  liule  window  at  the  end  of  each 
gallerv.    Besides  this  there  is  only  the  narrow  cornice  at  the  top,  and 
the  low.  square-beaded  door  in  the  middle  on  the  ground  floor,  with 
the  porch  flanked  by  two  small  staircases  of  entrance  to  the  first 
gallery.    This  porch  and  east  wall  are  unspeakably  ugly.    The  two 
famous  pillars,  Jarhin  and  Boas,  he  makes  to  be  the  pillars  of  the 
porch.    They  stand  about  thirty-five  feet  from  each  other.  They 
bear  a  horizontal  entablature  connected  with  the  line*  of  the  rest  o'f 
the  building  only  by  the  narrow  cornice,  while  the  rest  of  it  abuts 
upon  the  dead  wall  of  the  east  end  without  pilaster  or  anything 
else!    We  could  accept  every  other  part  of  Dr.  Paine'a  work  with 
little  trouble  —  but  that  east  end  never  I    There  must  be  some  m  it- 
take  about  that ! 

This  most  elaborate  and  conscientious  treatise,  however,  marks  an 
era  in  the  investigation  of  the  wonderful,  mysterious  and  most  im- 
portant structures  to  which  it  is  devoted ;  and  no  future  writer  on 

1  "Wow.-i  Trmplf  "  ami  Capiml.  Ark  of  the  Flood  i 
Hotv  Htusxs  of  the  Hshrsw,  Chaldee,  syrlaa, 
Jtala  S«rt|>tor«s ;  Joseph**.- 
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tlie  same  subject  can  fait  to  return  his  most  grateful  thanks  to 

D/.  Paine. 

The  number  of  wood-cuts  and  photo-types  rites  to  between  one  and 
two  hundred.  The  photo-types  are  all  from  the  designs  made  by 
the  hands  of  the  author  himself,  and  the  minuteness  of  measure- 
ments and  details  is  simply  wonderful  The  work  is  not  a  bound 
volume.  The  letter-press  consists  of  folio-sheets,  each  folded  only 
once,  and  giving  four  pages  of  large,  bold,  double-column  print. 
The  plates  are  on  separate  sheets.  The  whole  is  put  up  in  four 
"  sections,"  each  section  having  a  stout  paper  envelope  of  lu  own. 
The  sumptuonsness  of  paper  and  type  is  of  the  best  style  of  the 

.ivcrside  Press. 


Tilt  STATE  CAPITOL  AT  HARTFORD. 


re  know,  the  only  way  in  which  the  readers  of  this  jour- 
irough  the  business  disaster  which  overlook  its  publish 

_  -i  :  _  .  ■     •  _  _  ■     .1  ui!  .1  t 


So  far  as  we  '. 
nal  suffered  tin 

ers  last  spring  was  the  unforeseen  intermission  in  the  publication  of 
the  "  Sinograph*  of  American  Architecture,"  width  had  begun  a  short 


to  meet  with  signal  success.  Even  this 
slight  grief  is  now  "assuaged  by  the  appearance  of  the  second  "  Mon- 
ograph" which  is  as  perfect  a  piece  of  book-niaking.  as  was  the  other, 
while  it  should  meet  with  more  acceptation,  since  its  subject  is  not, 
as  in  the  former  case  it  was,  a  somewhat  smalt  and  to  a  degree  pri- 
vate, though  architecturally  most  excellent  building,  but  is  a  large 
public  building  which  the  suffrage  of  the  profession  itself  has  ranked 
amongst  the  best  ten  buildings  in  America,  and  which  the  local 
pride  of  the  good  people  of  Hartford  probably  places  at  the  very 
top  of  the  list. 

A  better  idea  of  the  building  could  not  be  conveyed,  than  can  be 
obtained  from  this  score  of  gelatine  plates,  which  exhibit  its  fea- 
tures, both  inside  and  out,  in  a  moat  satisfying  way;  and  consid- 
ering that  the  structure  is  of  white  marble,  which  our  pure  atmos- 
phere has  left  comparatively  fresh  ami  undiscolored,  we  cannot  but 
feel  that  the  photographer  has  succeeded  wonderfully  in  producing 
plates  so  satisfactory  from  the  purely  artistic  point  of  view. 

Built  on  the  ground  once  occupied  by  Trinity  College,  the  capitol 
enjoys  a  site  which  could  hardly  be  bettered ;  standing  free  from  all 
,  it  benefits  by  the  sylvan  character  of  the  little  park 


which  adjoin*  it,  and  which  in  itself  is  a  pretty  bit  of  landsca|>e  gar- 
The  chief  feature  of  the  building  and  the  best  one,  is  the 


denii 
centni 


ng. 

nural  tower,  with  it*  domical  roof,  though  tlie  manner  in  which  it 
is  duMgned  makes  it  look  unpleasantly  like  an  after-thought,  as  it 
has  the  air  of  being  planted  on  the  roof  of  a  completed  structure, 
rather  than  a  thing  supported  on  foundations  provided  at  tlie  very 
beginning  of  all  operations;  and  yet  those  who  know  the  tale  of  the 
construction  of  this  tower  and  the  lessons  it  teaches,  know  that  the 
architect  had  sufficient  time  to  study  and  provide  a  means  of  unit- 
ing this  grand  central  feature  to  the  main  mass  of  the  building. 
We  do  not  recollect  at  just  what  stage  in  tlie  construction  it  was  dis- 
covered that,  owing  to  the  unequal  settlement  of  the  cores,  an  un- 
foreseen strain  was  brought  on  the  ashlar-facing  of  Westerly  granite 
of  the  great  tower-piers,  with  the  result  that  those  facing-stones  were 
cracking  and  snaliing  in  everv  direction.  But  for  two  things — one 
the  anxiety  of  die  superintendent  of  construction  to  make  handsome 
work,  which  led  him  to  set  the  ashlar  with  fine  flush-joints  of  lime- 
morUr  only  about  one-sixteenth  of  an  inch  thick,  and  the  other  the 
scandalous  conduct  of  some  one  who  allowed  these  stones  to  be  cut, 
not  with  perfectly  flush  and  level  be  Is,  as  the  specifications  required, 
but  with  simply  a  chisel-draft  round  the  outer  edges  of  the  beds, 
while  all  the  surface  behind  was  backed  away,  so  that  the  stones 
had  fair  bearing  only  on  their  outer  faces  —  but  for  these  two  things 
the  unequal  settling  of  tlie  cores  might  not  have  been  disastrous; 
but,  as  things  were,  disfigurement  was  certain,  and  downfall  perhaps 
inevitable.  Though  many  were  consulted,  it  was  not  easy  to  find 
the  right  cure,  and  we  never  knew  whoso  ingenious  mind  it  was  that 
suggested  the  remedy  finallv  and  successfully  used.  Holes  were 
drilled  in  each  horizontal  joint,  and  as  much  of  the  mortar  as  pos- 
sible was  raked  out  and  Into  these  cavities  melted  type-metal 
was  run  —  under  pressure,  wo  believe-  The  settling  was  checked 
after  some  tons  of  metal  hail  been  run  in,  and  there  has  been  no 
movement  since.  The  next  step  was  to  cut  out  tire  drill-holes  and 
insert  bits  of  granite  about  three  inches  square.  This  was  done  so 
deftlv,  and  the  pieces  were  selected  so  judiciously  as  to  their  color- 
in"  that  most  men  would  never  note  that  the  stones  were  not  perfect. 
The  larger  blocks  that  fill  the  place  of  the  pieces  which  bail  spalled 
out  are  more  noticeable,  as  are  the  cracks  which  were  filled  with  a 
cement  of  granite  dust. 

There  are  many  point*  about  the  building  open  to  criticism,  and 
one  is  the  stairway,  or  want  of  stairway.  It  seems  incredible  that  a 
momununtal  building  should  have  to  put  up  with  snch  contorted 
and  inadequate  stairways,  when  one  really  monumental  staircase 
could  have  been  Introduced  so  easily.  But  there  are  counter- 
balancing good  points,  one  of  them  being  the  hall  of  the  House  of 
Representatives)  —  admirably  shown  in  Plate  XVII  —  which  not  only 
in  its  architectural  arrangement  is  most  satisfactory,  but  in  its  color- 


decoration  is  entirelv  the  most  harmonious  and  effective  piece  of 
interior  coloring  we  have  ever  seen  —  bar  the  ghastly  marble  panels 
in  the  clerestory  1  Only  tlie  artistic  immorality  of  the  architect  and 
decorator  who  could  disfigure  the  vaults  of  the  north  corridor  with 
tlie  barbarous  —  not  barbaric,  that  is  sometimes  good  and  harmoni- 
ous—  color  and  design,  shown  on  Plate  XV,  could  have  been  Wind 
to  the  certainty  that  these  great  planes  of  staring  white  would  jump 
at  the  eyes  of  the  beholder,  as  the  French  say. 


How  the  time  flies!  Here  is  the  new  year  well  under  way,  and  we 
have  not  yet  offered  a  word  of  welcome  to  the  several  friends,  new 
anil  old,  who  see  in  the  vast  number  of  men  interested  in  various 
ways  in  building  operations  •  possible  clientage  which  is  pleasantly 
suggestive  of  lucrative  income. 

Of  our  old  friends  the  Sanitary  Engineer,  which  some  years  ago 
abandoned  to  their  fate  the  plumbers,  whose  educator  it  at  first 
undertook  to  be,  has,  seemingly  umler  some  misgiving  as  to 
whether  sanitation  pays,  advances!  architecture  to  the  second  place 
in  its  sub-title,  while  sanitation  is  the  last  bob  on  the  kite-tail,  ami 
it  would  not  at  all  surprise  us,  as  it  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  pro- 
gressive of  journals,  to  find  it  at  some  time  becoming  an  architectu- 
ral journal  as  other  architectural  journals  are.  It  benefits  greatly 
in  appearance  by  certain  changes  in  its  make-up,  and  its  architectural 
illustrations,  and  so  on,  are  always  good. 

Another  old  friend,  the  California  Architect,  is  also  greatly  im- 
proved by  its  new  form  and  style ;  but  we  think  its  moan  that  the 
Pacific  coast  —  its  own  preserve  —  has  been  deluged  by  "tons  of 
specimen  copies"  of  Eastern  architectural  publications,  is  unworthy 
of  the  pourage  that  hat  brought  the  journal  to  its  present  position, 
and  (ferceived  the  benefits  that  might  accrue  from  the  improvements 
just  referred  to. 


Tlie  Inland  Architect,  whose  typographical  excellences  we  always 
regard  with  admiration,  marks  the  new  year  bv  the  issue  of  an  "  inter- 
mediate number,"  devoted  to  reports  "of  architectural  society  meet- 
ings, unilluslrated  by  plates,  which  is,  in  every  way,  worthy  of  the 
parent  publication ;  so  tit  at  this  journal  is  now  practically  a  semi- 
monthly, at  an  increased  subscription-rate. 

Perhaps  the  most  singular  advance  into  the  domain  of  architectural 
publication  has  been  made  by  the  Art  Age,  a  monthly  journal 
which  came  into  being  two  or  three  years  ago,  with  the  sole  object 
of  giving  instruction  in  the  arts  of  printing  and  book-nuking.  Nat- 
urally the  field  was  a  restricted  one  for  a  journal  of  such  high  aspira- 
tions'; and  now,  like  so  many  others,  it  seems  to  have  found  that 
there  was  still  an  architectural  want  unfilled ;  for  we  find,  amongst 
other  "departments"  added  this  year,  one  de toted  lo  architecture, 
and  it  is  very  far  from  being  a  bad  one,  though  it  seems  out  of 
place  in  a  journal  devoted  to  the  arts  of  Guttenberg  and  Faust. 

Amongst  the  wholly  new  journals  is  the  Architect*'  and  Builders 
Supplement  of  the  Scientific  American.  This  new  departure  we  can 
understand,  and  can  perceive  that  its  success  Is  assured,  not  only 
because  of  the  mass  and  character  of  the  information  that  cornea 
umler  the  eyes  of  its  editors,  but  because  its  publishers  already  have 
their  fingers  on  a  large  class  of  men  who  have  not  time  to  read 
mitcli,  but  know  enough  to  read  the  best ;  and  surely,  for  the  me- 
chanics of  this  country  there  is  no  better  patter  titan  the  Scientific 
American  and  its  several  Supplement*.  Of  the  new  one  it  is  enough 
to  say  that  It  Is  recognizable  as  a  chip  of  tlie  old  block,  and  that  its 
distinguishing  feature  is  a  colored  plate,  which  in  its  execution  is 
much  superior  to  what  it  usually  found  in  such  publications. 

Philadelphia  has  not,  we  believe,  done  much  toward  fostering 
the  arts  of  building  through  the  publication  of  building  journals,  but 
this  year  we  find  one  coming  to  our  table  from  that  city.  The  Phil- 
adelphia Iteai-Etlate  Record  and  Buildtn'  Guide  seems  to  possess 
the  elements  of  success,  though  our  knowledge  of  the  real-es 
not  qualify  us  to  speak  ex  cathedra. 


Aw  Oatatrrai.  Cahtilkveb  Bridge.  —  A  letter  from 
Japan,  bearing  date  October  6th,  give*  the  following  description  of 
an  old  bridge  constructed  by  native  engineers.  The  writer  evi- 
dently shared  the  popular,  but  erroneous,  impression  that  engineers 
had  urged  the  claim  of  novelty  in  the  cantilever  principle.  The  fol- 
lowing Is  the  description  verbatim:  "  At  the  sacred  city  in  Xikko,  tlie 
other  day,  I  was  rather  amused  and  interested  at  seeing  a  line  and  very 
bridge  of  cantilever  construction  —  abutments  of  hewn  stone, 
piers,  hewn  granite,  octagonal,  monolithic,  mortised  for  stone 
;  monolithic  plate  beam  to  receive  wooden  superstructure. 
The  stringers  are  fastened  irlto  the  abutments,  balance  over  the  stone 
beam,  but  do  not  reach,  by  considerable  distance,  the  gap  being  fitted 
by  middle  stringers  let  into  the  shore  stringers.  The  Niagara  bridge  Is 
a  mere  amplification  of  this  one,  built  before  America  was  settled,  as  a 
religious  duty,  very  expensive,  of  thick,  red  lacquered  work,  and.  like 
a  bridge  of  angels,  its  planks  are  never  profaned  by  the  feet  of  the  laity 
But  it  seems  queer-like,  to  come  away  here  to  find  our  n< 
very  old."  —  Van  Nottrand't  Magaant. 
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[  We  cannot  pay  attention  in  the  demands  of  correspondents  who  for- 
get to  give  their  name*  and.  addresses  as  guaranty  of  good  faith.} 

THE  HOFFMAN'  CONTINUOUS  BRICK  KILN. 


To  the  Editors  of  the  American  Architect:  — 

Dear  Sirs,—  In  your  edition  of  January  23« I,  I  find  mention  of 
•  Hoffman  Perpetual  Brick  Kiln  as  in  operation  in  this  city. 

Some  yeara  ago  one  soch  was  pat  op  by  a  company  in  an  old- 


In  regard  to  school-houses,  the  writer  is  of  the  opinion  that  the 
later  school-houses  of  Boston  are  better  adapted  to 


brick-yard.  The  company  "faibd  and  their 
1  the  kilo,  mainly,  as  I  understand,  on  account  of  the  neces- 
sity to  keep  it  in  blast  constantly  to  its  maximum  supply,  without 
regard  to  demand,  together  with  other  objections  not  now  in  mv 
mind.    Lately  the  kiln  was  entirely  demolished  and  the  bricks  sold. 

Yours,  etc.,         James  Fkkrkt.  Architect. 

AN  ARCHITECT'S  LIABILITY  FOR  OMITTED  ITEMS. 

La  Caossa,  Wiscosstir. 
To  thk  Editors  of  tor  American  Architect:  — 

Dear  Sirs, —  I  would  ask,  is  an  architect  personally  responsible  for 
the  payment  of  an  item  necessarily  involved  in  the  construction  of 
a  building,  if  said  item  is  not  mentioned  in  the  specifications,  and  its 
omission  not  discovered  until  after  the  contract  is  made  —  the  con- 
tractor proving  that  he  was  aware  of  said  omission,  and  omitted  the 
item  from  the  amount  of  his  tender,  as  did  all  who  figured  ?  The 
successful  bidder  was  lower  in  his  figures  than  his  competitor*  by 
more  than  the  amount  of  the  item  involved.  The  architect  com- 
pleted his  services  in  good  faith.  The  owner  has  paid  but  once  for 
the  item,  which  equals  in  amount  the  architect's  commission. 

Subscriber. 

fSo  man  can  have  things  pnt  into  Ills  lions*,  and  enjoy  tbo  use  of  them, 
at  his  architect's  expense,  simply  on  the  ground  that  the  latter  omitted 
to  mention  Uinn  tu  hi*  speciUcaitons.  It  the  client  were  obliged  to  tear 
down  or  alter  hU  building:  io  order  to  insert  something  which  ordinary  skill 
and  care  ou  the  part  of  the  architect  would  bare  provided  for,  lie  would 
hare  a  good  claim  again*!  the  architect  for  the  extra  ciwt  of  making  the 
alteration  in  this  war,  but  not  for  the  reasonable  rnlue  of  the  addition  so 
le  to  the  beauty  or  convenience  of  bis  htmse.— Eos. 
r.l 


YELLOW  PINE  INSIDE  FINISH. 

8t.  Louts.  Mo.,  February  IS, 

To  thk  Editors  of  tjie  American  Architect: — 

Dear  Sirs, —  Will  you  advisu  roe,  throngh  the  columns  of  your  val- 
uable paper  as  to  the  advisability  of  using  yellow  pine  for  doors,  etc. 
(inside).  I  am  about  lo  build,  and  some  architects  and  builders 
advise  me  not  to,  and  others  have  no  objections ;  they  are  to  be  fin- 
ished their  natural  state.  Also,  does  this  kind  of  inside  finish  cost 
much  moru  than  while  pine  (''rained). 

Respect! ully  yours,  John  A.  Holsom. 

[Ir.  yon  will  n«e quartered  yellow  (bard)  pine  yon  will  not  be  trembled  by 
its  splintering  mid  checking  and  will,  moreover,  obtain  a  very  handsome 
wood  finish.  Snp-nin  stock  should  be  avoided,  of  course.  It  would  cost 
more  than  white  pine  of  equal  quality— Eds.  Aiikkicam  AacnrrccT-] 


CITY- ARCHITECTS. 

Boarox,  February  (,  18SS. 

To  tiik  Editors  of  the  American  Architect:  — 

Dear  Sirs, —  Will  you  allow  me  In  say  a  few  words  relating  to 
your  editorial  in  your  issue  of  this  date,  on  ihu  "  Proposed  Abolish- 
ment of  City  Architect  of  Boston,"  and  on  official  architects  in  gen- 
eral'/ Possibly  the  editorial  would  not  have  been  writlen,  could  the 
action  of  the  City  Council,  at  its  last  meeting,  in  adopting  the  report 
of  its  committee,  by  vote  of  57  to  3.  that  it  is  not  expedient  to  abol- 
ish the  City  Architect's  department,  been  foreseen. 

Now,  a  few  words  in  regard  to  city  architects  in  general.  You 
state  that  an  official  architect  "rarely  succeeds  in  bringing  distinc- 
tion to  the  city  which  he  serves,  through  the  conspicuous,  besot v  or 
fitness  of  the  buildings  which  he  designs  for  it."  Admitting  that 
the  exterior  of  most  city  buildings  may  not  be  such  as  to  bring  dis- 
tinction to  the  city,  I  claim  that  that  is  not  the  purpose  for  which 
they  are  erected,  and  that  they  are  at  least  as  good  as  the  work  of 
the  average  architect. 

The  most  essential  pari  of  any  public  building,  and  especially  of 
sclioolhouscs,  is  their  fitness  for  the  uses  to  be  made  of  them  ;  mid  I 
am  most  positively  of  the  opinion  that  an  architect  who,  perhaps, 
does  not  design  a  school-house  once  in  five  years,  cannot  design  as  A' 
a  building  as  one  who  is  all  the  time  at  work  on  them,  and  who  lias 
the  advantage  of  cxfiericncc  and  a  corps  of  assistants  lliormighlv 
trained  in  that  class  of  work.  In  fact,  an  official  architect  who  pos- 
sesses the  average  anionnt  of  ability  and  ambition  cannot  well  help 
becoming  an  expert  on  the  class  of  buildings  on  which  he  is  con- 
stantly kept  at  work. 


than  those  of  any  other  eity  In  this  country,  and  that  this  is  mainly 
owing  to  the  fact  that  the  city  has  had,  for  the  past  twelve  years,  an 
official  architect  to  design  its  building*.  For  example,  the  gram- 
mar school-houses  of  Boston  recently  erected,  have  a  floor  area  of 
sixteen  square  feet  and  a  cubic  space  of  21C  feet  to  each  scholar, 
with  a  supply  of  pure  air  of  from  fifteen  to  twenty-five  eubio 
feat  per  minute,  per  scholar;  figures  which  are  obtained  in 
but  few  school-houses  in  this  country,  and  which  are  far  in 
advance  of  the  average  school-houses  in  European  countries 
as  given  in  Dr.  De  Chaumont's  report  to  the  International  Con- 
gress of  Education,  held  in  Brussels  in  1880.  As  to  being 
bound  down  by  the  traditions  of  his  office,  U  is  seldom  that  a 
city  architect  can  retain  his  office  for  a  longer  term  than  five  years, 
and  his  successor,  while  he  has  his  predecessor's  plans  to  study,  will 
naturally  be  ambitious  to  outdo  him  if  possible. 

No  one  who  is  familiar  with  the  school-houses  of  Boston  will  deny 
that  the  city  has  reaped  a  great  advantage  in  its  last  change  of  city 
im  the  improved  ventilation  which  he  has  pro- 


architect,  if  only  from 

vided  in  the  buildings  erected' under  bis  charge.  Again,  one  of'tlie 
strongest  arguments  in  favor  of  an  official  architect  is  that,  were 
there  no  such  official,  the  school-houses  would  be  given  out  to  those 
architects  who  have  the  most  political  pull,  and  would  be  more 
under  the  control  of  members  of  the  City  Government,  than  is  the 
where  an  official  architect  is  employed.  Experience. 


[While  we  are  sorrv  that  the  Boston  Common  Council  did  not  look 
on  this  matter  as  we  did,  we  doubt  very  much  whether  we  should  hare 
changed  our  opinion  to  snit  tneirs,  even  if  we  had  known  it  beforehand. 
It  hardly  seems  worth  while  to  discuss,  without  more  definite  data,  the 
question  whether  communities  get  better  expert  service  by  applying,  when 
it  needs  such  servico,  to  the  profession  whirl]  can  render  it,  or  by  hiring  a 
man  by  the  year  at  a  low  salary,  to  do  such  work  as  well  as  ho  ran; 
but  If,  as  "  Etprrir.nm "  says,  the  list  e hange  In  the  office  of  city  architect 
has  brought  a  "  gresit  advantage.  "  to  Boston,  in  enabling  it  to  secure  in  its 
arbool-hoiise  about  one-bait  the  supply  of  fresh  air  that  an  unofficial  archi- 
tect would  think  necessary,  we  cannot  see  precisely  why  the  city  kot  along 
so  ranch  better  io  this  respect  during  the  five  rears'  service  of  the  late  In- 
cumbent, than  it  would  bare  if  it  had  obtained  Its  expert  advice  from  the 
usual  sources;  and  tbo  vote  of  tifty-seven  U>  three  in  the  City  Cuuucil, 
against  changing  tho  preeont  system  of  administering  tho  public  work,  does 
not  look  as  If  the  members  of  the  Council  believed  that  thev  could  control 
the  profession-at-large  more  easily  than  their  regular  employe.  —  Ed*. 
American  Architkct.) 


A  TALL  MILL  CHIMNEY  AT  LOWELL  MASS. 

Lowkll,  Mass.,  February  8,  IMC. 

To  the  Editors  or  the  American  Architect  ;  — 

Dear  Sirs, —  In  answer  to  R.  M.  Bancroft's  inquiry  in  the  American 
Architect  of  Jan.  16,  as  to  the  tallest  chimney  in  the  United  Stales,  wo 
send  the  following  particulars  of  the  ro-called  "  Jumbo  "  chimney  of 
the  Merrimack  Manufacturing  Company,  Lowell.  Mass..  built  in  1888 
of  which  we  were  (lie  builders.  It  is  a  round  chimney,  height  from 
thu  surface  of  the  ground  282.75  feet,  diameters  of  base,  twenty- 
eight  feet,  diameter  of  the  narrowest  part  near  the  top,  fifieen  feet, 
diameter  of  Hue,  twelve  feet :  tlie  amount  of  staging  used  was  28,- 
000  feet,  the  number  of  brick  used  1,050,000.  The  chimney  is  sur- 
mounted by  a  cast-iron  cap  of  over  nine  tons'  weight,  its  largest 
diameter  being  twenty-one  feet.  It  is  protected  from  lightning  by  a 
three-fourths  inch  cable  conductor  with  two  tips.  The  chimney  was 
built  to  accommodate  sixteen  nests  of  upright  Corliss  boiler*  of  three 
hundred  horse-power  per  nest,  and  its  sole  use  is  to  furnish  the  nee 
essary  draught  and  convey  away  the  smoke  from  these  boih  rs.  The* 
chimney  was  planned  and  engineered  by  J.  T.  Baker,  C.  E-,  at  that 
time  for  the  Merrimack  Company.  A  full  description  of  this  chim- 
ney with  plans  and  elevation  was  published  in  the  Transactions  of 
the  American  Society  of  Cirit  Engineers  for  April,  1885,  Number  SOI. 
Yours  truly. 

Stati.ks  Brothers,  Contractors  and  Builders. 


Death  or  Adolfh  Demmlcr,  Arch  inter. — One  of  the  most  prom, 
inent  and  well  known  men  of  Mecklenburg,  Uofhanrath  (Supervising 
Architect)  Gcorg  Adolpb  Demruler,  born  at  Guestrow,  December  22, 
1804,  passed  away  the  2d  of  this  month.  Having  studied  architecture 
at  the  building  Academy  of  Berlin,  he  entered  the  service  of  the  State 
of  Mecklenburg  at  the  early  age  of  twenty.  By  his  extraordinary  gifts 
and  Industry  he  soon  advanced  to  the  front  of  his  profession.  Nearly 
all  the  fine  buddings  with  wli' 
rin  were  adorned  between 

under  bis  supervision.  Among  them  were  the  grand 
the  beautiful  theatre,  which  unfortunately  burned  down  a  few  years 
ago.  In  1851  he  was  discharged  from  his  public  position  in  disgrace, 
and  without  a  pension,  on  account  of  his  participation  in  the  liberal 
movement  from  1848  to  18.V).  lie  took  to  travelling,  and  did  not  return 
to  Kehwerin  until  1857.  He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  National 
Vcreln,  the  German  People's  Party,  and  the  Peace -and  Liberty 
League.  In  later  years  he  associated  somewhat  with  the  8ocial  Dem- 
ocrats, and  represented  that  psrty  —  although  in  a  mild  manner— in 
the  Ueichstag  of  1877-78.-  CAicu-;»  Tribune. 


red  to  tne  iront  oi  nis  proles- ion.  Acany 
which  the  capital  of  Mecklenburg-Schwe- 
1824  and  1851,  were  planned  and  built 
rag  them  were  the  grand  new  palace  and 
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A  Suit  for  CoMma-mx.—  On  January  2*1.  K  judgment  m  re- 
corded in  the  count;  clerk'*  office,  in  New  York  city  it.  John  I).  I'hyfe 
—  one  of  the  owner*  of  the  Plata  Hotel  building —of  frl,85l.$i,  the 
re*ult  of  a  mil  (or  professional  service*  brought  by  Mr.  Curl  Rciffcr, 
architect. 

AncHjtoLoffiCAi.  FiuiM  at  Av«u.utn,  Itai.t. —  It  it  reported  from 
Naples  I  hat  a  temple,  house*  and  vast  necropolis,  with  many  thousand 
article*  of  domestic  uae,  amphora?,  bronze*,  coins,  and  at  leaat  one  im- 
portant inscription  in  the  dialect  of  the  SainnitL-a,  hate  been  found 
near  Avellino.  Thv  a  pot  U  tbo  alto  of  Cluvium,  an  ancient  Sainuite 
town  near  Meldo. 

Berlin's  peoposed  New  Exhibition. —  Berlin  ia  going  to  strike  out 
in  a  new  direction  >n  the  field  of  public  exhibitiona.  Varioua  capital- 
lata  intend  to  do  for  the  human  family  what  zoological  gardena  do  for 
the  animal  kingdom  in  general.  The  project  ia  that  of  an  antrupologi- 
cal  garden,  in  which  families  of  foreign  people  who  are  able  to  stand 
thv  climate  shall  continually  reside,  while  every  summer  there  will  be 
importations  of  people  from  tropical  and  other  countries.  In  connec- 
lion  with  the  garden  an  ethnographical  museum  will  be  established,  and 
the  institution  will  be  made  as  comprehensive  in  character  aa  possible. 
The  idea  is  certainly  a  good  one,  and  if  it  proves  practicable  —  and 
there  ia  no  reason  why  it  should  not  —  we  shall  have  •  valuable  addi- 
tion to  our  public  places  of  instruction  and  recreation.—  fall  Mail  Ua- 


The  First  America*  Telegraph,  ah  L'.vdebgbocsd  Owe.  —  The 
ground  connection  ->f  the  original  Morse  telegraph  line  between  Wash- 
ington and  Baltimore,  U.S.  A,  was  an  elaborate  matter,  consisting  of 
plate*  of  copper  two  feet  wide  and  five  feet  long;  the  one  at  the 
Washington  terminus  being  buried  in  a  pit  excavated  under  the  pave- 
ment in  the  cellar  of  the  Capitol,  and  lhat  at  the  other  end  being  sunk 
in  the  harbor  at  Baltimore.  The  present  controversy  over  subterra- 
nean electric  wires  in  American  cities,  has  given  renewed  attention  to 
the  fact  that  the  original  invention  of  Morse  did  not  contemplate  any- 
thing but  underground  lines,  and  aerial  wires  were  used  a*  a  matter  of 
necessity  where  it  was  impracticable  to  bury  them.  The  wire  was 
insulated  and  laid  in  lead  tube*  in  sections  of  sixty  feet,  and  wound 
upon  a  drum.  A  plough  designed  for  the  purpose  by  the  present  fore- 
man of  the  shops  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railway,  made  a  furrow 
two  inches  wide  and  twenty  inches  deep,  and  the  wire  leading  from  the 
drum  un  the  plough,  down  through  the  ploughshare,  was  buried  as  the 
plough  was  drawn  along  the  line  of  the  railway  by  eight  yoke  of  oxen. 
As  each  section  of  sixty  feet  was  buried,  a  plumber  would  solder  on  a 
new  length  of  wire.  When  the  stone  viaduct  at  Kelay  Station  was 
reached,  it  wa*  out  of  the  question  to  disturb  the  masonry  for  the  pur- 
pose of  burying  the  wires,  and  they  were  strung  upon  poles,  aa  an 
expedient  suggested  by  some  laborer  unknown  to  fame.  In  the  course 
of  the  tests  it  was  found  thai  the  insulation  could  not  be  maintained 
on  the  first  aecllon  of  nine  miles  of  underground  wire,  and  therefore  a 
a* co ml  line  was  strung  from  poles,  completing  an  aerial  line  for  the 
whole  distance.  Although  that  was  in  1813,  the  people  along  the  route 
made  objections  similar  in  spirit  to  those  offered  against  the  early  rail- 
ways in  r'nglniid.  By  u  confusion  of  terms  in  tin-  popular  mind,  phe- 
nomena similar  to  lightning,  although  conceded  to  be  somewhat  less  in 
violence,  were  anticipated.  It  was  claimed  that  the  birds  of  the  air 
and  beast*  of  the  field  would  be  killed,  that  building*  would  be  burnt 
and  properly  Injured  —  nay,  it  wa*  even  expected  lhat  trees  and  vegeta- 
tion would  be  blasted,  and  nothing  could  have  defended  it  but  the 
strong,  protecting  arm  of  the  friendly  railroad  corporation,  which  had 
given  to  Professor  Morse  the  right  uf  laying  the  telegraph  wire  along 
it*  right  of  way,  conservatively,  in  the  words  of  the  original  vote  of  the 
Hoard  of  Directors,  •*  licsirving  the  right  of  discontinuing  its  use,  if, 
Upon  experiment,  it  should  prove  in  any  manner  injurious."  Looking 
back  at  the  inexperience  of  that  generation,  the  wonder  ia  that  they 
allowed  Morse  any  privileges,  even  carefully-guarded  ones,  —  Engineer- 


Reports  received  this  week  from  architects  in  different  sections  of  the 
rouutry,  both  from  large  and  sinall  cities.  go  to  strengthen  the  rather  favor- 
able report*  concerning  bu*iu«s*  which  have  been  made  in  tills  survey  from 
time  to  lime.  Its  pnr|»»e  l*  to  not  overstate  or  understate  the  fact*  or  their 
slgninennce,  but  to  strike  the  centre  n*  nearly  a*  i«  |*issible.  A  very  large 
amount  of  repairing  work,  or  work  in  the  character  of  repairing  and  alter- 
ations, I*  to  be  undertaken  early  In  the  season.  A  gleat  deal  of  elevator 
building  U  to  be  done.  The  list  of  penult*  will  Increase  from  this  out,  not 
only  for  residence*  but  for  manufacturing  establishment*.  In  the  Sew 
England  and  Middle  States  there  is  a  tendency  among  manufacturing  inter. 
e»U  to  concentrate.  In  the  Western  and  Southern  Mate*  the  Influence*  at 
work  are  causing  a  multitude  of  small  establishment*  to  spring  up  whic  h 
in  time  will  no  doubt  be  driven  by  competition  and  other  cause*  to  come 
wto  closer  harmony.  At  picseut,  the  leader*  of  these  small  Industrie*  ate 
seeking  exc«|illuual  advantages,  such  a*  I*  afforded  by  fuel,  nearness,  to  raw 
material  or  to  consumers  and  freedom  from  the  exacting  condition*  which 
surround  manufacturing  interest*  in  the  more  thickly-settled  section*  ol  the 
country.  'Die  development  of  industrial  activity  i»  u Wi  ved  in  even  con- 
ceivable direction.  A  mure  or  more  of  shoe  factories,  (or  instance,  are  pro- 
jected in  three  or  four  Western  State*.  Kurnituro  factories  are  aUo  spring- 
ing up  throughout  the  West,  and  work*  for  the  supply  of  electrical  apparatus 
are  not  far  behlud.  Klectrlf-light  la  called  for  In  scorns  of  town*  mid  It  is 
quiti  probable  that  a  good  many  of  them  will  succeed  in  securing  it  The 
encouragement  that  ha*  been  given  during  the  part  six  month*  hu*  started 
an  army  of  enterprising  men  with  capital,  largo  or  small,  to  seek  new 
opp  trtnuitic*  iu  tie*  localities.  Tlda  enterprise  1*  laying  the  foundation  of 
for  all  kind*  of  tutorial. 


The  manufacturers  of  furniture,  factory  machinery.  Including  all  kinds 
of  wood-working  machinery,  the  large  foundry  ewubludiinents,  the  steel 
rnir.s,  making  steel  for  all  kinds  of  merchantable  uses,  the  manufacturer* 
of  flour-milling  machinery,  and  the  manufacturers  of  motive  power,  of 
from  rive  to  fifty  horse-power,  have,  since  January  1st,  received  a  great 
deal  of  encouragement  in  the  shape  of  orders  and  inquiries  for  material  and 
appliance*  to  equip  new  mills  and  works,  or  to  enlarge  existing  plants,  or  to 
tear  out  old  machinery  to  be  supplanted  by  improved  innebinery  of  a 
diversified  character. 

The  Nortliwextcm  lumber  dealers  have  undertaken  to  advance  the  price 
of  lumber  from  five  to  ten  |»r  cent.  The  prediction  wa*  made  month*  Ago 
that  lumber  would  be  twenty  per  cent  higher  iu  the  spring  than  last  autumn, 
and  certain  alleged  reason*  were  glveu  for  the  statement.  An  upward  ten- 
dency I*  in  progress.  The  building  boom  promise*  to  eoniiuue  another 
year.  The  stocks  of  lumber  in  primary  and  seeondarv  market*  are  far  from 
being  troublesome.  Last  year  there  was  a  dccieaae  In  pine-lumber  produc- 
tion a»  compared  with  |K»4.  The  cost  of  bringing  lumber  to  market  is  grttdu- 
nlly  increasing.  Stumpage  is  dearer  than  two  year*  ago  iu  most  localities. 
It  is  true  that  these  indications  of  stronger  prices  are  pnrtinlly  offset  by  the 
opening-up  of  new  timber  region*,  but  at  the  present  time  the  upward  ten- 
dency ha*  the  advantage.  Beside*  thi*.  there  is  a  spirit  of  combination 
among  lumber  denier*  which  will  help  to  preserve  prices  against  anv  de- 

Cession  nt  [en*t..  lluring  the  juist  week  a  great  tnanv  Western  denier*  have, 
en  iu  this  city.  New  York  and  Philadelphia,  offering  lumber  at  little 
higher  prices  than  heretofore.  Those  who  believe  lumber  will  be  higher  ia 
the  spring  made  purchase*,  hut  the  majority  of  btiver*  have  declined  to  net, 
preferring  to  pay  the  higher  price  when  the  time  comes,  should  it  be  estab- 
lished. Wholesale  and  retail  dealers  iu  all  market*  have  been  waiting  for 
favorable  weather.  Dealer*  in  all  our  large  cities  inform  us  that  Uiey  hmo 
every  assurance  of  nn  active  demand  for  nil  kinds  of  lumber  n*  soon  aa 
outside  o]>erntions  can  be  entered  upon  with  some  promised  regularity. 
The  Eastern  market  will  buy  very  heavily  of  white  pine  thi*  year,  and 
alreadv  contracts  for  immense  amount*  have  been  quietly  placed  by  tiie 
few  whose  action,  as  soon  a*  discovered,  will  have  the  effect  of  dragging; 
the  rank  and  tile,  who  usually  wait  for  the  action  of  lenders.  Into  the  mar- 
ket. Without  making  any  prediction*,  it  seems  to  be  ndvionbleto  make 
more  than  usual  provision  for  the  requirement*  for  the  next  ninety  days. 
A  quick  revival  of  trade  in  the  lumber  trade  1*  looked  for  iu  all  market*. 
Tli«  Increasing  con*uui|*Unn  of  hardwood  for  house  and  *hoj>  building  pur- 
pose* has  led  to  negotiation*  for  timber  territory  in  new  sections  easily 
leached  by  railroad.  Makers  of  saw-mill  machinery  arc  now  busily  en- 
gaged on  contract*  for  improved  milt  machinery  to  be  erected  in  the  Vir- 
ginia* and  the  Carolina*  this  season.  It  i*  indulging  in  no  prediction  to  say 
that  the  consumption  of  the  hardwood*  will  lie  Increased  this  year  ol  cr  last, 
not  lesa  than  fifteen  |ier  cent,  and  It  is  also  wife  to  say  that  try  the  time  the 
facilities  now  iieing  established  for  meeting  the  increased  demand  are  la 
working  order.  Die  prices  of  hardwood*  sill  recede  —  should  they  be  tem- 
porarily advanced  In  the  meantime.  There  i*  no  probability  of  "a  perma- 
nent upward  tendency  in  lumber  because  the  available  supplies  are  euor- 
mous.  Whatever  improving  tendency  there  L-  exhibited  in  the  market*  is 
due  to  the  conservative  action  of  the  timber  and  the  lumber  manufacturing 
tutercst*. 

Following  the  lumber  question,  the  money  question  possesses  the  high- 
est degree  of  interest  to  nianulacturers,  builder*  ami  the  general  business 
iuteresls  more  than  any  other*.  It  will  be  remembered  that  a  year  or  twi> 
ago  the  banking  interests,  with  one  accord,  resolved  upon  a  course  of 
restricting  the  supply  of  money  for  customer*'  accommodation.  It  wna 
found  by  projector*  and  pioneers  in  various  branches  that  scheme*  fop 
Imrrowing  money  would  not  go  through.  The  banking  interest*  came  to 
the  conclusion,  lit  that  time,  that  the  country  wn*  In  need  of  a  sort  of 
paternal  care,  «o  far  n*  *|>euding  money  wn»  concerned,  and  they  estab- 
lished very  stringent  regulation*.  Tho  result,  shortly  alter  the  inaugura- 
tion of  this  policy,  was  au  increase  in  the  numlier  of  failure*,  and  the  drop- 
tdiig-nff  of  a  good  many  enterprise*  that  had  been  seeking  assistance. 
The  country  may  have  profiled  hy  that  policy,  more  than  1*  apparent,  hut, 
whatever  the  advautago  or  the  disadvantage  was,  the  monev-iender*  mo 
now  relaxing  their  control,  and  are  meeting  the  spirit  of  enterprise  half- 
way. This  Is  due  to  two  cau.es,  first,  the  dangerous  period  it  passed;  anil 
second,  the  supply  of  money  for  loan  has  considerably  liicrca*ed.  Our 
financial  condition  Is  sound,  railroad  management  i*  Improving,  a  geueial 
demand  for  mure  houses,  more  stums,  and  more  in  iculueiy  exists.  Tho 
masse*  are  able  to  produce  more  values,  ate  able  to  pay  their  debt*  moro 
promptly,  and  there  Is,  therefoie,  less  risk  to  the  money-lender.  The  idle 
capital  I*  tired  of  It*  prolonged  holiday,  and  for  months  past  lias  been 
running  after  borrowers,  and  lina  not  been  particular  us  to  the  kind  of 
employment  it  accepts.  It  is  becoming  eminently  democratic  and  cosmo- 
politan, going  airy  w  here  and  iu  any  quantity  it  is  wanted,  and  doing  its 
work  in  enterprise  with  a  *ucce*»  that  i*  drawing  fresh  supplies  in  its  tracks. 
In  estimating  tho  probable  course  of  trade  and  of  manufacturing,  this  eae-o 
must  be  kept  in  sight.  It  will  act  very  powerfully  upon  the  Industries 
this  year. 

No  change*  in  prices  of  building-material  are  to  he  noted,  and  manufac- 
turers of  all  kinds  are  preparing  an  abundant  supply,  cither  in  actual 
stock,  or  by  way  of  more  extended  facilities  for  creating  stock.  The  iron 
and  steel  industries  are  prospering.  Last  week  the  steel-mil  svudicatn 
met  and  decided  not  to  increase  tho  meel-rail  production  at  present,  but 
received  very  Muttering  reports  from  nil  sections  of  tho  country  as  to  the 
it'Ci easing  demand  for  railway  material.  The  nail-maker*  nu  t  in  Philadel- 
phia on  Wed uesday,  and  also  in  Pittsburgh.  The  steel-maker*  arc  (aiilv 
supplied  wltli  orders,  and  the  Inquiries  for  nil  kinds  of  imu  and  steel  pr-xi- 
uct*  are  helping  to  mninlaiii  the  tirmucss  iu  prices  which  prevailed  nt  thn 
opening  of  the  year,  fresh  orders  for  cars  and  locomotives  were  placed 
during  the  part  week,  and  the  largest  Incomutive-woiks  in  the  Cuitcd 
Stale*  — the  Baldwin*  nt  Philadelphia  —  return  to  full  lime  after  a  "short 
day  '*  for  over  n  year. 

Employer*  are  in  conference  In  some  cities  with  their  workmen  with  ref- 
erence to*  the  eight  or  ulne-hotir  day,  which  it  is  pro|*sed  to  establish.  Iu 
several  places,  terms  have  been  arranged  for  workmen  and  their  employ- 
ers for  a  nine-hour  day.  There  is  a  surprising  acquiescence  in  demands 
for  the  restriction.  <)f  course  the  rouce*\ion*  that  have  been  made  are 
insignificant,  but  limy  indicate  a  willingness,  njion  the  pa  it  uf  builder*  par- 
ticularly, to  meet  the  demand*  of  their  workmen  in  advance.  The  organi- 
zation uf  lals.r  i*  progressing  at  the  rate  of  three  in  four  hundred  organi- 
zation* per  month,  that  ol  the  Knight*  of  Labor  show  ing  an  Increase  uloiiei 
of  three  hundred  per  mouth.  In  due  time  this  feverof  nig  ini/alinn,  like  alt 
other  fevers,  will  subside.  It  Is  In  the  nature  nf  the  dying  man  grasping 
at  a  straw,  uot  that  the  worklnguieu's  organizations  'ate  dying,  or  that 
organization  I*  a  straw,  hut  organization  is  seized  at  tvlth  a  desperation  ami 
an  enthusiasm,  which  show*  lio*  indent  i'  t'ue  necessity  for  relief  from  the 
complicated  condition*  gio«)ng  out  of  the  unsleni  development*.  The 
-  will  solve  ilse.f  liaruiouiou-ly  with  the  aid  of  wise  legislation. 
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TITHE  Board  of  Health  of  the  town  of  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  ha* 
had  the  good  sense  to  send  copies  of  the  rules  by  which  it 
propose*  to  regulate  plumbing  to  the  various  architects 
and  plumbers  of  the  city,  in  order  that  they  may  criticise  them 
and  suggest  improvement*,  before  their  final  adoption.  The 
Sanitary  Engineer,  having  received  a  copy  of  the  circular, 
prints  it  at  length,  together  with  some  comments  which  the 
Hoard  will  probably  find  of  more  value  than  all  the  rest  that 
it  will  receive.  It  would  take  too  much  space  to  give  the  rules 
in  fall,  and  we  need  only  advert  to  some  of  those  about 
which  the  Sanitary  Engineer  finds  something  to  say.  The  first 
of  these  refers  to  the  jointing  of  earthenware  drain-pipes,  which, 
as  the  rale  says,  must  be  made  "  perfectly  tight,  particularly 
the  lower  halves,"  with  freshly-prepared  hydraulic  mortar. 
The  Sanitary  Engineer  very  properly  suggests  that  there  should 
be  uo  difference  between  the  upper  and  lower  halves  of  a  "  per- 
fectly tight"  joint ;  and  to  this  we  will  add  that  the  rule  that 
all  joints  most  be  made  with  freshly-prepared  hydraulic  mor- 
tar is,  in  our  judgment,  a  mistake.  In  the  first  place,  "  hy- 
draulic mortar  "  may  mean  anything,  from  ground  lime  to  the 
iuert  substances  sold  in  country  stores  as  hydraulic  cement,  so 
that  a  definition  of  the  quality  and  kind  of  "  mortar  "  to  be 
used  would  be  of  much  more  value  than  a  sweeping  rule  on  the 
method  of  mixing  it ;  and  in  the  second  place,  if  Portland  ce- 
ment, which  is  by  far  the  best  material  for  the  purpose,  is 
used,  it  is  better  that  it  should  not  be  "  freshly  prepared,"  as  the 
rule  demands.  On  the  contrary,  fresh-mixed  Portland  cement 
may  swell  in  setting  so  as  to  break  the  hub  of  the  pipe,  and,  at 
best,  it  is  less  readily  managed,  and  make*  a  weaker  and  poorer 
joint  in  this  condition  than  after  it  has  gone  through  the  process 
of  mixing,  standing  for  twenty-four  hours,  and  re-tempering, 


which  the 


in  the 


ITT  HE  next  clause  to  which  the  Sanitary  Engineer  takes  ex- 
A  ception  is  one  requiring  soil-pipes  above  too  roof  to  be  cov- 
ered with  a  ventilating-cap.  It  is  singular  that  the  tinmau's 
superstition  about  ventilating-caps  on  soil-pipes  should  have  per- 
sisted so  long  among  intelligent  people.  It  must  now  bealwut 
ten  years  since  an  official  commission,  after  testing  all  the  ventil- 
ating-caps of  reputation  on  top  of  an  open  pipe,  reported  that 
there  was  not  one  which  did  not  obstruct,  instead  of  facilitating 
the  current  through  the  pipe ;  but,  although  this  report  has 
been  republished  and  quoted  a  thousand  times,  it  seems  to  bo 
completely  ignored  in  most  of  the  Board-of-Health  regulations 
which  have  come  under  our  notice.  Auotber  curious  rule, 
which  the  Sanitary  Engineer  forgets  to  notice,  is  to  the  effect 
that  every  slop-hopper  shall  have  "  a  cast-iron  trap  below  the 
bell-trap,  and,  if  outside  house  walls,  below  frost-line,"  this  trap 
to  be  ventilated  by  a  pipe  running  to  some  place  not  specified. 
In  our  opinion  a  slop-hopper,  unless  of  porcelain,  and  provided 
with  a  flushing-rim,  is  an  unmitigated  and  filthy  nuisance,  which 
should  never  be  permitted  in  a  house ;  but  it  would  be  hard  to 
devise  any  means  of  increasing  the  stench  from  it  to  a  danger- 
ous point  more  effectual  than  compliance  with  this  regulation, 
under  which  it  is  made  compulsory  to  double-trap  the  waste 
from  the  hopper  in  such  a  way  that  whenever  a  pail  of  slops  is 
poured  down,  the  vapors  from  the  filth  lying  in  the  lower  trap, 


and  lining  the  sides  of  the  pipe  leading  to  it,  which  have  been 
festering  in  the  confined  space  between  the  two  traps  since  the 
hopper  was  hut  used,  are  obliged  to  bubble  back  into  the  room 
through  the  bell-trap. 

0NE  other  regulation,  which  seems  to  be  becoming  common 
in  Board-of-Health  rules,  demands  that  a  pipe  "  shall  be 
run  from  beneath  seat  of  water-closet  up  above  highest 
point  of  roof."  '•  This  ventilating-pipe,"  the  document  contin- 
ues, "  may  run  near  chimney  for  heat,  but  is  not  to  open  into 
chimney  or  soil-pipe,  or  to  end  above  roof  near  window,  open- 
ing of  chimney  top,  or  ventilating  shaft."  It  is  needless  to  say 
that  this  rule  is  founded  upon  au  imperfect  knowledge  of  some 
of  the  examples  of  under-seat  ventilation  of  water-closets,  where 
a  forced  draught  was  available,  colored  by  a  confusion  of  ideas 
between  the  water-closet  bowl  and  the  soil-pipe ;  and  it  is  equally 
needless  to  say,  to  any  oue  who  has  had  any  experience  in  such 
matters,  that  under-seat  ventilation  of  the  sort  here  specified  is 
utterly  and  absurdly  useless.  We  do  not  wish  to  disparage  the 
value  of  such  ventilation  where  it  is  carried  out  by  proper 
means;  on  the  contrary,  we  know  of  buildings  where  every 
one  of  the  fifteen  or  twenty  water-closets,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
basins  and  urinals  has  a  current  of  air  rushing  downward 
through  it  which  will  carry  a  piece  of  paper  out  of  sight  in  ao 
instant,  and  will  remove  all  the  air  of  the  room  in  which  it 
stands  in  less  than  a  minute  and  a  half ;  and  plumbing  work  so 
arranged  we  believe  to  be  the  best  and  safest  that  can  be  put  into 
a  building,  but  to  try  to  get  such  results  with  little  sheet-iron 
pipes  in  dwelling-houses  is  simply  useless.  Even  a  gas-flame, 
as  ordinarily  applied  to  such  pipes,  is  of  no  practical  help, 
t  of  a  h« 


Nothing  short  of  a  heated  flue,  or  a  pipe  with  a  large  Argand- 
burner  in  it,  is  capable  of  producing  a  down-draught  of  any 
valne  in  a  water-closet  bowl  at  ordinary  seasons,  and  without 
such  artificial  assistance  to  the  current  a  ventilating  pipe  from 
the  basin  is  either  inert,  or,  in  winter,  becomes  a  conduit  for 
cold  air  from  the  outside,  which  blows  out  of  the  basin  around 
the  room.  The  fact  hi  that  the  need  of  any  under-seat  ventil- 
ation for  bouse  closets  is  very  slight.  Few  honses  contain 
more  than  one  or  two  closets,  which  are  generally  used  with 
care,  and  frequently  washed,  if  the  closet  is  so  poor  in  pattern 
as  not  to  wash  itself  out.  When  not  in  use,  they  are  therefore, 
or  should  be,  as  inoffensive  as  a  bowl  of  clean  water,  and  the 
only  time  when  they  should  require  ventilation  from  the  bowl 
is  during  a  few  moments  each  day,  the  average  amount  of  of- 
fence being  much  less,  during  twenty-four  hours,  than  that  due 
to  the  vapors  of  decomposing  soap  which  rise  from  the  waste 
of  a  wash-bowl,  between  the  strainer  and  the  trap.  No  author- 
ities think  it  necessary  to  provide  appliances  for  carrying  off 
the  soapy  smell  from  the  wa.ih-how],  and  a  good  water-closet, 
kept  clean,  and  properly  used,  is  less  to  be  feared  than  a  wash- 
bowl ;  while  a  bad  closet,  or  a  dirty  or  ill-used  one,  could  not 
be  prevented  from  diffusing  its  fonl  odors  by  anything  short  of 
a  forced  ventilation  which  is  impracticable  in  a  dwelling-house. 
H  any  one  wishes  to  try  to  ventilate  his  closet  bowls,  there  is 
certainly  no  objection,  bnt  as  the  air  which  he  will  remove,  if 
he  succeeds  in  his  efforts,  is,  or  ought  to  be,  neither  more  nor  less 
offensive  than  the  average  air  of  his  house,  there  is  no  reason 
whatever  for  forbidding  him  to  carry  it  away  by  a 
I  or  to  discharge  it  near  any  other  flue  or  shaft. 


TITHE  Deutsche  Bavxeitvng  publishes  quite  promptly  its  an- 
JX  nual  list  of  the  theatres  burned  during  the  last  year,  and 
calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  list  is  a  very  short  one,  ow- 
ing, as  it  thinks,  to  the  stringent  regulations  in  regard  to  the  con- 
struction and  management  of  theatres  which  have  been  gener- 
ally established  sinco  the  terrible  King-Theatre  fire.  The  first 
fire  was  on  the  ninth  of  February,  when  a  theatre  in  Exeter 
was  totally  destroyed.  On  the  twenty-seventh  of  February 
the  National  Theatre  in  Washington  took  fire,  for  the  fourth 
time  in  its  history,  and  was  burued ;  and  one  month  later  the 
Buffalo  Music-Hall  was  destroyed.  On  the  twentieth  of  April 
a  wooden  circus-building  at  Richmond  was  burned,  and  many 
persons  injured.  The  next  day  the  Renaissance  Theatre  in 
"  Nawes,"  a  place  which  we  never  heard  of  before,  was  burned, 
and  twenty-four  hours  after  a  new  theatre  in  Szegedin,  in 
Hungary.  On  the  eleventh  of  June  two  theatres  were  burned, 
one  at  Woolwich  in  England,  and  the  other  in  San  Francisco, 
the  latter  being  the  celebrated  Chinese  theatre.    In  October 
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the  new  Eden  Theatre  in  Antwerp  was  destroyed  ;  and  on  the 
sixth  of  December  the  German  Theatre  at  Moscow.  As  com- 
pared with  the  previous  years  this  is  a  very  favorable  showing. 
In  1882,  twenty-five  theatres  were  burned;  in  1883,  twenty- 
two ;  in  1884,  ten  ;  and  in  1885,  ten. 

II  HIE  city  of  Naples  has  at  last  secured,  what  it  has  sorely 
\j  needed  for  more  thau  a  thousand  years,  an  adequate  sup- 
ply of  water ;  and  the  Schwtiterische  Bauzeitung  gives  an 
interesting  description  of  the  engineering  works  by  which  it  is 
brought  to  the  city.  It  seems  from  the  account  that  until  now 
Naples  and  the  neighboring  villages  have  been  far  less  favored 
in  this  respect  than  they  were  in  ancient  times,  for  considerable 
portions  still  remain  of  an  aqueduct  supposed  to  have  been  con- 
structed by  the  Samnites,  more  than  two  thousand  years  ago, 
bringing  water  from  the  valley  of  the  river  Sebato,  in  the 
mountains  some  thirty-five  or  forty  miles  away  to  the  eastward  ; 
and  another  aqueduct,  built  under  Claudius  or  Nero,  two  or 
three  hundred  years  later,  and  supplying  the  towns  all  along 
the  neighboring  coast,  is  still  in  such  good  condition  that  it  was 
seriously  intended,  until  within  a  few  years,  to  repair  it  for  an- 
other term  of  service.  In  1866,  a  commission  was  appointed 
by  the  city  to  examine  the  ground  and  report  upon  the  best 
means  of  obtaining  a  supply  of  water ;  and  after  consultation 
with  the  most  noted  experts  it  was  decided  that,  although  the 
repairing  of  the  Roman  aqueduct  would  be  inexpedient,  the 
springs  from  which  it  drew  its  supply  should  be  utilized,  and 
the  water  brought  thence  by  a  shorter  route,  through  the  in- 
verted siphons  which  modern  engineers  regard  so  much  more 
favorably  than  their  Roman  brethren  did.  Projects  were  then 
invited  from  different  contracting  companies,  and  a  contract 
was  made  with  the  "  Naples  Water- works  Company,"  repre- 
senting two  great  French  corporations,  the  Compagnie  Gtne- 
rait  det  Eaux,  and  the  Compagnie  dee  Eatix  pour  VEtranger. 
both  of  Paris.   


II  HIE  first  work  ueeded  was  the  diversion  of  a  mountain  tor- 
JX  rent,  which  in  rainy  weather  mixed  with  the  clear  water 
of  the  springs  which  it  was  desired  to  use.  This  was  ac- 
complished by  building  a  watertight  channel  of  stone  and  con- 
crete, through  which  the  torrent  might  be  safely  carried  awav 
on  occasion ;  and  three  collecting-basins  were  then  sunk  in  the 
water-bearing  soil  of  the  valley.  Three  important  spriogs  come 
to  the  surface  in  the  valley,  two  of  which  were  used  by  the 
Romans.  The  third  supplies  the  present  aqueduct  with  all  the 
water  that  is  now  needed,  but  the  others  could  easily  be  added 
to  the  supply  if  necessary.  From  the  collecting-basins  an  aque- 
duct of  masonry,  built  with  a  uniform  fall  of  one  in  two 
thousand,  leads  the  water  to  the  hill  of  Cancello,  overlooking 
the  city.  So  far,  the  course  of  the  aqueduct  is  very  tortuous, 
owing  to  the  necessity  for  keeping  very  nearly  a  contour  line  ; 
and  its  length  is  about  thirty-two  miles.  Between  the  Cancello 
hill  and  the  elevation  on  which  the  city  of  Naples  is  built  ex- 
tends a  low  plain,  which  must  be  crossed  by  inverted  siphons 
of  iron  pipe,  and  by  a  wise  forethought  two  of  these  are  em- 
ployed in  such  a  way  that  the  higher  portions  of  the  town  may 
enjoy  their  water-supply  independent  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
lower  portions.  To  accomplish  this  tho  water  from  the  aque- 
duct is  led  first  into  a  high-service  reservoir  situated  near  the 
top  of  the  Cancello  bill,  from  which  the  pipe  is  taken,  which 
supplies  the  upper  portions  of  Naples.  After  the  high-service 
reservoir  is  full,  the  overflow  ruus  by  a  subterranean  chauuel 
into  a  low-service  reservoir  placed  farther  dowu  the  hill,  from 
which  the  system  of  pipes  for  the  lower  parts  of  the  city  is  sup- 
plied. The  quantity  of  water  flowing  through  the  aqueduct  is 
much  greater  than  that  consumed,  so  that  about  half  of  it  runs 
to  waste  over  the  plain  ;  and  there  is  no  danger  that  either  ser- 
vice will  fall  short  of  its  supply  ;  but  for  precaution  the  high- 
service  pipes  in  the  city  are  in  certain  places,  carried  into  small 
reservoirs  communicating  with  the  low-service  pipes,  and  sit- 
uated nearly  at  the  same  level  with  the  low-service  reservoir 
on  the  Cancello  hill,  so  that  iu  case  of  accident  to  the  low-ser- 
vice siphon  the  whole  city  can  be  supplied  from  the  other. 


r  A  Revue  Induslrielle  makes  some  useful  observations  on 
wood-working  machines  in  two  of  iu  recent  issues.  Among 
other  things,  it  speaks  of  the  band-saw  as  one  of  the  most  use- 
ful of  machine  tools,  but  sayB  that  its  tendency  to  break  has  made 
it  of  less  service  than  it  would  otherwise  be.  It  seems,  how- 
ever, that  this  disposition  of  band-sawn  to  break  may  be  modi- 
fied, if  not  entirely  cured,  bv  fitting  them  up  with  very  light 
pulleys,  made  with  wire  spokes  like  those  of  bicycles.  The 


ordinary  cause  of  the  breaking  of  a  saw-blade  is  the  i 
checking  of  its  movement  by  a  knot  in  the  wood  it  is  cutting, 
or  tho  wedging  of  a  particle  of  sawdust  in  the  cat.  When  thit> 
happens,  the  lower  pulley  is  held  back  by  the  dragging  of  the 
saw,  aud  turns  more  slowly,  while  the  momentum  of  the  upper 
one  throws  it  over  at  the  usual  speed,  and  the  saw  is  thu« 
tightly  strained  on  the  side  farthest  from  the  cut,  and  slack- 
ened, and  violently  agitated,  on  the  working  side.  The  shak- 
ing caused  iu  this  way  frequently  snaps  the  steel  blade,  and 
j  everything  that  diminishes  the  vie  vica  of  the  pulleys  helps  to 
,  assimilate  their  movement  to  that  of  the  saw,  and  lessen  the 
chances  of  shaking  and  snapping  by  unequal  strains.  By  using 
wire  spokes,  a  strong  pulley,  two  feet  in  diameter,  can  be  made 
with  a  weight  of  a  little  over  twelve  pounds,  and  a  three-foot 
pullev  can  be  made  with  something  more  than  twenty  pounds 
of  metal.  On  these  pulleys  a  saw  will  run  a  long  time  without 
danger  of  breaking.  Another  improvement  noticed  is  a  modi- 
fication in  grindstones  and  emery  wheels,  by  which  the  wheel 
is  given  a  reciprocating  lateral  motion  in  addition  to  its  rotation. 
Every  one  has  noticed  the  advantage  of  moving  a  tool  from 
side  to  side  on  a  hand  grindstone,  so  as  to  equalize  the  attrition 
on  the  different  parts  of  the  edge ;  and  it  is  found  that  by  mak- 
ing the  grindstone  move,  and  keeping  the  tool  still,  a  more  per- 
fect result  is  obtained,  while  the  detached  particles  of  steel  have 
an  opportunity  to  drop  off  the  grindstone,  instead  of  being 
crushed  into  it,  and  the  wear  of  the  stone,  and  the  heating  of 
the  tool,  are  both  greatly  diminished. 

TTTCCORDING  to  the  Revue  Industrial*,  several  coal-mines 
F\  in  Hungary  have  already  been  excavated  to  a  depth  of 
three-fifths  of  a  mile  from  the  surface,  and  are  being  con- 
stantly carried  to  still  greater  depths ;  and  the  question  has 
already  arisen  whether  it  will  be  possible  with  the  machinery 
now  in  use  to  hoist  the  coal  from  the  bottom  of  the  shafts  to 
the  surface.  An  Austrian  physicist  has  made  some  experi- 
ments to  determine  this  point,  and  has  concluded  that  twelve 
hundred  metres,  or  three-quarters  of  a  mile,  is  the  greatest 
depth  from  which  coal  baskets  can  be  safely  lifted  by  means  of 
auy  sort  of  hoisting  rope  or  cable  now  known  ;  and  he  advises 
that  where  shafts  are  to  be  carried  to  this  or  a  greater  depth 
an  enlargement  should  be  made,  about  half-way  down,  large 
enough  to  accommodate  a  platform,  which  should  serve  as  a 
resting  place  for  the  coal  baskets.  These  could  be  hoisted  to 
the  platform  by  meaus  of  the  usual  endless  rope,  and  deposited 
there,  and  another  rope,  let  down  from  the  mouth  of  the  shaft, 
could  then  take  them  and  bring  them  safely  to  the  surface. 

TITHE  Sanitary  Plumber  tells  a  story  which  may  contain  a  little 
•J^  moral  for  those  who  think  it  is  economical  to  uudertake 
important  public  works  upon  the  advice  of  cheap  experts 
or  amateurs.  It  appears  that  the  City  Council  of  Atlanta, 
Ga.,  having  apparently  heard  something  somewhere  about 
artesian  wells,  concluded  that  it  would  be  an  excellent  thing 
to  have  one  of  them  to  eke  out  the  city  water  supply,  and 
accordingly  engaged  a  certain  "  Colonel "  of  the  neighborhood 
to  bore  one.  The  military  man  bored  away  with  enthusiasm 
as  long  as  the  city  authorities  supplied  money,  aud  by  the 
time  he  had  absorbed  twenty-six  thousand  dollars  the  well 
had  reached  a  depth  of  two  thousand  feet  It  is  not  certain 
whether  the  patience  or  the  money  of  the  City  Council  gave 
out  first,  but  at  this  point,  no  sign  having  yet  appeared  of  the 
fountain  of  water  which  they  apparently  imagiuod  to  be  the 
characteristic  of  an  artesian  well,  they  ordered  the  work 
stopped,  and,  after  the  usual  fashion  of  public  bodies,  sent  for 
a  geologist  to  explain  to  them  why  their  well  did  not  behave 
as  they  expected  it  to.  The  geologist  did  not  need  even  to 
look  at  the  place  to  inform  them  that,  as  Atlanta  stood  on  the 
granite  formation,  the  "  bed-rock  of  the  continent,"  aa  be 
called  it,  no  flowing  artesian  well  could,  by  any  possibility,  be 
made  in  or  near  the  city.  The  little  water  collected  in  the 
well  he  explained  to  be  derived  from  the  percolation  of  the 
surface-water  into  the  excavation  through  seams  in  the  rock, 
and  he  gave  them  the  wise  advice  to  be  careful  about  using  it. 
As  just  as  much  surface-water,  of  a  much  better  quality,  would 
probably  be  collected  by  a  cistern  costing  a  few  hundred  dol- 
lars, the  people  of  Atlanta  are  now,  we  suppose,  congratulating 
themselves  on  having  acquired  for  twenty-five  thousand  dollars, 
information  which  they  might  have  obtained  at  any  time  for  five 
or  ten  dollars.  As  usual,  the  doctors  do  not  agree,  for  there  are 
other  geologists  who  say  that  the  bed-rock  has  not  been  reached, 
and  that  continued  boring  will  make  the  well  a  i 
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SITTING  STATUES.  —  I. 

GOVIKNOR  BUCKINGHAM. 


TITHE  sitting 
•J^  statue,  in 
bronze,  of 
the  late  Gover- 
nor  William  A. 
Buckingham,  of 
Connecticut,  was 
unveiled  in  I  lie 
Capitol,  at  Hart- 
ford, June  18, 
1884.  It  was 
made  for  the 
Stale  bv  Mr. 
Olin  L.  Warner, 
of  New  York. 

It  ba*  often 
been  asserted, 
sometimes  with 
great  truth  and 
propriety,  that 
the  c  i  r  c  u  m  - 
stances  under 
which  a  work  of 
art  is  made 
should  be  con- 
sidered, in  order 
to  form  a  just 
judgment  of  its 
merits.  This 
seems  to  us  espe- 
cially true  Id 
regard  to  the 
Buckingham 


We  bel 
that,  from  an  art 
point  of  view,  no 
American  sculp- 
tor has  ever  received  a  commission  for  a  public  statue,  previous  to  tlutt 
given  to  Warner  for  this  one,  from  the  fulfilment  of  which  so  much  was 
expected.  To  the  artist*  of  Ne 
of  the  younger  generation,  and 
the  principal  lovers  of  art  in  tho 
cities,  be  had  been  known,  for  sev- 
eral year*  before  1882,  as  the  au- 
thor of  various  busts  and  medal- 
lions of  unnsual  merit,  as  an  artist 
of  rare  perception!,  of  exceptional 
loyalty  to  the  highest  views  of  art, 
and  as  a  sculptor  who 
apparent  promise  of 
m  jst  enthusiastic  hopes, 
he  should  be  called  upon  to 
cute  large  and  important  work. 

Warner  arrived  in  New  York  in 
1872  from  Paris,  where  he  had 
been  studying  his  profession,  and 
from  that  time  until  1882,  he  re- 
ceived no  public  and  very  little  pri- 
vate recognition,  so  far  as  work 
was  concerned.  During  the  five 
rears  previous  to  the  latter  date,  he 
began  to  attract  attention  by  his 
busts  of  J.  Alden  Weir,  Miss  Mor- 


gan, and  Daniel  Cottier,  the  stat- 
uette of  "Twilight,"  and  by  many 
medallions.  The  best  artiats  greeted 
these  works  with  warm  apprecia- 


works  with  warm  apprecia- 
In  the  Cottier  bust  there 
sensuoasnea*  of  touch,  a 
,  individual  style  of  model- 
ling, and  a  faculty  of  reproducing 
in  clay  the  impression  of  a  person's 
head,  that  was  entirely  unknown 
in  American  sculpture.  It  was  at 
unce  seen  to  he  a  genuine  art  im- 
pression in  form,  and  it  established 
the  belief  beyond  a  doubt  that  its  fe^r*: 
author  possessed  the  temperament  '""4 
of  a  veritable  artist.  It  may  be 
safely  asserted  that  no  othur  Amer- 
ican sculptor  had  made  a  bust 
possessing  so  many  of  the  qualities 
of  pure  art  as  this  one.  It  was 
also  observed  that  Warner's  work 
the  time  of  his  arrival  in  New  York  until  1883,  and  this  was  further 
confirmed  by  the  appearance  in  that  year  of  the  Blair  bust,  which,  in 
boldness  of  character  and  fullness  of  impression,  was  superior  to 
anything  he  bad  yet  executed. 

If  no  very  noticeable  indications  of  the  qualities  of  imagination 


or  composition  were  seen  in  Warner's  work,  it  was  evident  that  he 
was  loyal  to  the  impressions  of  his  subject,  and  depended  entirely 
upon  what  he  could  get  out  of  that,  being  tempted  by  no  weakness  or 
affectation  in  the  employment  of  unnecessary  accessories  in  the  way 
of  decorative  letters,  the  undue  prominence  of  his  own  name,  or  the 
fancy  effects  of  the  professional  modeller.  lie  imitated  no  style  of 
working,  copied  no  obsolete  custom  of  decoration,  nor  trtistej  io  the 
effect  of  ornament  to  make  up  for  lack  of  character.  His  busts  were 
generally  arranged  in  good  taste,  and  looked  as  though  they  belonged 
to  a  human  body,  ami  were  not  heads  of  beings  that  hail  no  bodies, 
as  is  the  case  with  most  of  the  busts  by  American  sculptors.  His 
treatment  of  a  bust  or  medallion  was  his  own—  - 
modest  and  artistic. 

Some  singularly  interest^  and  significant  facts  of  the  life  he  had 
led  before  he  came  to  New  York,  were  regarded  by  those  wlw  knew 
him  best,  as  the  legitimate  origin  of  the  reputation  he  had  since 
gained  in  New  York  and  Boston.  These  facts  were :  a  clear  under- 
standing, at  an  early  age,  of  what  he  must  do  to  become  a  sculptor  ; 
an  uncommon  determination  ami  perseverance  in  carrying  out  his 
purposes  through  many  and  various  difficulties ;  and  die  favorable 
inlluences  under  which  he  fell  on  his  arrival  in  Paris  to  begin  his 
studies.  He  was  fortunate  enough  to  find  a  place  in  the  studio  of 
two  young  and  struggling  Parisian  sculptors,  who  have  since  become 
successful,  and  who  were  glad  to  prepare  him  to  enter  the  Govern- 
ment School  of  Fine  Arts,  which  he  did  after  nine  months  of  prelim- 
inary study.  We  believe  that  no  American  sculptor  who  had  stud- 
ied in  Europe  before  Warner  had  so  thoroughly  identified  himself 
with,  and  enjoyed  to  such  an  extent,  the  best  facilities  that  Europe 
affords  to  students  of  art.  The  significance  of  this  fact  must  he 
credited  to  the  superior  tendencies  of  bis  artistic  nature,  which  led 
him  to  clioose  to  study  In  Paris  rather  than  in  Italv,  for  it  may  be 
stated  in  this  connection  that,  with  the  exception  of  Kinehart,  of  Bal- 
timore, not  a  single  American  who  has  chosen  Italy  has  ever  distin- 
guish! himself  among  artists,  either  as  a  student  or  as  a  profes- 
sional sculptor.  Warner  was  also  fortunate  in  the  professor  under 
whom  he  studied  in  the  Government  school.  The  career  of  Poro 
Jouffroy  as  a  teacher  of  sculpture  is  without  a  parallel  in  the  history 
of  French  art;  for  more  fine  sculptors  have  graduated  from  his 
atelier  than  from  all  the  other  ateliers  that  are  connected  with 
the  school.  With  such  a  teacher  and  among  such  students  Warner 
had  the  happiness  of  pursuing  his  studies.  He  had  all  that  could  be 
desired  as  a  student,  as  well  as  the  best  of  opportunities  to  form  val- 
uable professional  relationships.    The  latter  came  in  due  time,  for 

ivc  sculptors  then  living,  gave  the 
young  American  some  simple  work, 
and  offered  him  continuous  em- 
ployment. No  higher  tribute  could 
have  been  paid  to  Warner,  as  a 
•tudent,  than  this  which  lie  re- 
ceived from  the  j 
Slight  as  it  n  . 

considered  from  a  Parisian  point  of 
view,  it  was  yet  a  great  deal  from 
an  American  point  of  view,  as  no 
other  student  of  sculpture  from 
this  country  had  ever  received  It. 

Warner,  however,  declined  the 
invitation,  and  decided  to  go  home 
to  the  United  States;  a  decision 
that  caused  surprise  and  regret  to 
his  comrades,  for  thev  believed 
that  it  would  be  not  only  the  best 
thing  he  could  do  to  accept  the  in- 
vitation, in  order  to  successfully 
continue  his  studies,  and  eventu- 
ally enable  him  to  earn  his  living 
among  the  best  sculptors,  hut  it 
would  enable  him  to  enjoy  what  is 
so  needful  to  an  artist  — the  sym- 
pathetic surroundings  that  Paris  so 
abundantly  affords;  and  in  addi- 
tion to  this,  they  desired,  with  true 
professional  kindness,  that  he 
should,  by  so  doing,  forever  escape 
the  discouragements  they  were 
sure  would  befall  him  if  he  re- 
turned to  his  own  country. 

Warner's  exceptional  student 
life  and  experience  in  Paris,  com. 
bined  with  the  reputation  he  had 
gained  while  in  New  York,  seemed 
certainly  to  indicate  that  we  had  at 
last  a  sculptor  who  could  make, 
not  perhaps  a  masterpiece  nor  a 
remarkable  statue,  nor  as  good  * 
one  as  his  fellow-student*  in  Paris, 
who  had  been  able  to 
their  studies  without  interruption,  but  still  a  much  better 
any  American  had  made,  and  one  that  would  show  unn  " 
stamp  of  the  comprehensive  artist  and  ambitious  student.  In 
that  we  should  find  in  his  work  at  least  the  first  rudimentary  prin- 
ciples of  good  sculpture,  like  tliose  seen  in  his  busts. 

With  this  enviable  record  to  recommend  him,  and  the  i 
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earnest  word*  of  praise  from  tliosv  who  knew  him,  he  wan  invited  by 
It  committee  of  the  Legislature  of  Connecticut  to  enter  tbe  compcil- 
tioa  for  the  Buckingham  statue,  with  several  other  American  sculp- 
tort  of  long-established  reputation  in  their  own  country.    T)ie  con- 
test resulted  in  hia  receiving  the  commission,  and  every  one  who  i 
knew  him  rejoiced  that,  aften  ten  year*  of  public  neglect,  lie  wan  at  j 
last  given  an  opportunity  to  make  a  public  statue,  and,  what  was  still  1 
more  satisfactory,  to  make  it  for  the  State  in  which  he  waa  born. 

Ad  added  interest  to  these  favoring  circumstance*  waa  presented 
in  the  fact  that  a  representative  statue,  that  of  General  Israel  Put- 
nam, by  Mr.  J.  Q.  A.  Ward,  waa  in  the  Park,  at  Hartford,  and  sit- 
onted  but  a  few  hundred  yards  from  the  spot  where  the  Buckingham 
would  be  placed,  thus  affording  an  excellent  opportunity  to  compare 
tho  work  of  the  two  sculptors.  Ward  ha*  been  regarded  for  many 
years,  by  a  large  and  influential  body  of  admirers,  and  by  tbe  public 
generally,  a*  the  most  successful,  popular  and  "thoroughly  Ameri- 
can sculptor."  This  regard  baa  grown  out  of  the  claimed  superiority 
of  his  work  over  that  made  by  our  sculptors  in  Italy  ;  the  fact  that  he 
baa  always  been  fully  employed  upon  important  public  statues,  for 
which  he  has  received  larger  pricpa  than  any  other  American  sculp- 
tor; and  that  his  professional  acquirements  have  been  wholly  gained 
without  study  in  Kurope.  Ilia  success  has  been  constantly  pointed 
to  aa  an  illustration  of  what  an  American  sculptor  can  do  without 
foreign  study,  and  aa  an  unanswerable  argument  that  such  study  i* 
unnecessary.  Ilia  example  ia  set  up  aa  a  reproof  to  those  of  his  coun- 
trymen who  have  sought  the  facilities  offered  to  art-students  in  Kurope , 
and  have  not  met  with  public  recognition  or  his  success.  As  a  Titling 
appreciation  of  hia  success,  loyalty  to  nationality,  and  superior 
ability,  Ward  has  been  acclaimed  by  his  friends  "the  Michael  An- 
gelo  of  America."  We  believe  he  was  one  of  the  competitors  for  the 
Buckingham  statue.  At  any  rate,  the  unknown,  unsuccessful,  and 
unfortunate  student  of  foreign  schools  was  now  to  be,  in  his  forth- 
coming statue,  a  permanent  competitor  for  public  approbation, 
attains!  an  ever-conquering  rival,  the  accepted  representative  of  all 
that  waa  best  in  American  sculpture,  and  the  acclaimed  successor  of 
the  art-pod  of  the  Renaissance. 

Unexpectedly  to  some  of  Warner's  friends,  there  immediately 
arose  with  him,  at  the  time  of  bi*  receiving  the  order  for  the  statue, 
the  question  as  to  whether  be  would  execute  it  in  Pari*  or  in  New 
York ;  for  they  supposed  that,  aa  a  matter  of  course,  from  hia  inex- 
perience of  larpe  work,  from  the  lack  of  proper  facilities  for  it* 
successful  execution  in  this  country,  and  from  his  knowledge  of  tbe 
superior  advantages  to  be  found  in  Paris,  he  would  go  there  to  make 
the  statue.  Beside*,  they  thought  that  his  all-absorbing  desire,  his 
sole  ambition,  waa  to  resume  the  studies  he  had  discontinued  in  1872 ; 
and  especially,  now  that  he  could  work  for  the  great  aim  of  produc- 
ing a  good  statue,  and  meeting,  for  the  Grst  time  in  hia  life,  a  high 
professional  responsibility.  They  therefore  urgently  advised  him  to 
go  to  Paris  at  once,  and  not  neglect  any  opportunity  that  could  in 
any  way  contribute  to  the  success  of  his  work,  extend  his  knowledge 
and  add  to  his  power  as  a  sculptor.  They  even  ventured  to  remind 
him  of  hia  inexperience,  the  peculiar  necessity  in  hi*  case  of  putting 
forth  every  effort,  of  tbe  rare  and  desirable  conditions  that  would 
surround  him  among  hia  old  and  successful  associates,  and  the  needed 
and  inestimable  criticisms  they,  and  other  and  greater  sculptora, 
would  gladly  give  him.  Other  adviser*  counselled  him  to  make  hia 
statue  in  New  York,  with  whatever  facilities  he  could  find  there,  and 
which  thev  considered  good  enough ;  to  save  the  time  and  expense  of 
going  to  Paris  ;  to  do  it  aa  quickly  as  possible,  and  to  gain  what  waa 
of  tbe  highest  import  in  American  public  estimation,  the  approbation 
given  to  other  sculptors  who  had  not  found  it  necessary  for  their  suc- 
cess to  study  abroad.  Without  at  once  deciding  which  course  to  fol- 
low, Warner  made  a  visit  to  the  principal  art  centres  of  Kurope  to 
ttndy  especially  the  famous  titling  statues.  Before  returning  to 
America  ne  spent  a  few  days  in  Paris,  among  the  associates  of  his 
student  life,  and  there  decided  to  make  his  statue  in  New  York,  and 
depend  entirely  upon  his  own  resources. 

To  the  public,  and  especially  to  hia  artist  friends,  the  question  of 
present  interest  is,  what  has  \\  arner  accomplished  in  the  Bucking- 
ham statute  V 

Tim  material  he  had  to  work  with  waa  confined  to  photographs, 
in  sufficient  number  and  variety  to  give  an  excellent  and  forcible 
idea  and  impression  of  the  physical  and  mental  character  of  the 
man  he  was  to  reproduce  in  sculpture  :  a  business  man  of  decided 
individuality,  whose  movements  and  actions,  whether  in  private  life, 
or  iierforralng  the  important  executive  duties  of  a  governor  of  a 
state  in  times  of  civil  war,  were  alike  definite,  decided,  ready,  and 
characteristic. 

The  first  impression  that  the  statue  makes  upon  the  observer  is, 
that  the  sculptor  paid  no  attention  whatever  to  the  individuality  of 
Buckingham  aa  shown  by  his  photographs,  or  to  any  mental  or  eth- 
nological facts  concerning  him,  or  to  any  illustrative  action,  move- 
ment or  event  that  would  fitly  represent  the  man,  or  the  Governor; 
that  hi-  has  made  no  allusion  to  any  distinct  phase  of  the  represen- 
tative personality  of  tin-  chief  officer  of  a  Stair,  but  that  he  placed 
a  model  in  n  chair,  in  a  position  that  he  thought  the  Governor  ought 
to  take,  and  then  tried  to  cony  him,  putting  the  Governor's  head  on 
tbe  model'*  figure,  aa  a  sufficient  identification  of  what  the  statue 
wj«  intended  to  Ik*. 

It  appears  (hen  that  at  the  very  first  point  in  the  consideration  of 
a  portrait  statue,  and  that  point,  which  is  regarded  in  sculpture  as 
he  vital  basis  upon  which  such  a  statue  is  conceived,  Warner  ha* 


shown  the  completest  indifference ;  and  in  its  place  he  has  tried  to 
reproduce  Uiu  form  of  a  person  of  a  totally  different  type.  There 
is  only  one  thing  that  could  neutralize  this  indifference  to  the  abso- 
lute exaction  of  art  in  the  matter  of  loyally  to  the  individuality  oS 
bis  subject,  only  one  thing  that  the  sculptor  could  put  in  the  place  of 
a  portrait  statue  of  Buckingham,  and  that  is  a  work  of  art  so  excel- 
lent that  everything  concerning  persons  and  events,  however  im- 
liortant,  become,  in  comparison,  uninteresting  and  indifferent-  An 
imaginative  statue,  in  short,  like  one  of  those  made  by  Michael 
Angelo. 

Having  been  thus  indifferent  to  all  that  concerned  his  subject, 
what  kind  of  a  person  has  the  sculptor  presented  to  us  ?  A  common, 
if  not  vulgar  man,  who  does  not  know  how  to  sit,  whose  movements 
are  stiff,  whose  articulations  are  coarse  and  ungainly,  whose  hands 
are  characterless,  and  whose  feet  are  repulsive.  Aid  this  is  what 
is  called  a  statue  of  William  A.  Buckingham,  the  War  Governor  of 
Connecticut  I 

Who  would  ever  have  believed  tbat  the  delicate  and  fastidious 
artist  who  modelled  the  bust  of  Misa  Morgan,  who  touched  into 
surprising  existence  the  impression  of  Daniel  Cottier,  and  com- 
manded the  bold  Blair  to  come  forth,  was  the  blind  sculptor  of  mud- 
dled sensibility  who  made  this  piece  of  bronze  for  a  New  Kngland  gen- 
tleman '!  It  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  worse  example  of  audi  bad  taste 
and  poor  judgment,  even  In  the  crude  practices  of  the  commercial 
sculptor  of  soldiers'  monuments,  aa  Warner  has  displayed  in  the 
selection  of  a  mode!  for  this  statue.  From  no  point  of  view  does  it 
show  that  he  had  the  slightest  idea  of  any  of  the  distinctive  ele- 
ments of  a  statue,  either  illustrative  or  imaginative.  In  its  compo- 
sition the  statue  gives  the  impression  of  simplicity,  but  of  meaning- 
less simplicity,  ft  will  answer  to  one  name  as  well  as  to  another. 
He  has  becn'content  to  present  a  weak  reproduction  of  his  model  in 
a  fairly  unobtrusive  though  not  easy  position,  for  him ;  —  for  simple  as 
(he  position  is  it  is  one  foreign  to  the  coarse,  awkward  nature  of  such 
a  model. 

If  the  statue  represents  anything,  it  is  a  cold,  unapproachable,  and 
dissatisfied  person,  who  gives  no  Indication  of  having  ever  accom- 
plished, or  who  proposes  to  accomplish,  anything,  except  to  re|*I 
those  who  enter  his  presence.  Aa  a  piece  of  modelling,  the  Buck- 
ingham is  by  no  means  so  good  as  the  work  he  ha*  done  on  bi*  bust* 
and  medallions.  In  many  places  it  is  careless  and  thoughtless,  in 
olbera  shamefully  weak.  The  whole  statue  has  the  air  of  confident 
excellence,  as  though  whatever  the  sculptor  did  stiul  be  good.  Care- 
less modelling  of  drapery  or  flesh,  though  more  agreeable  to  the  eye 
than  the  cast-iron  rigidity  of  the  untrained  and  mechanical  modeller, 
ia  not  good  art,  or  worthy  of  those  who  can  do  better.  There  is  no 
apology  to  offer  for  Warner  in  his  failure  to  model  this  statue  better 
than  anything  he  hail  previously  done.  The  difficulty  be  experi- 
enced in  arranging  bis  model  is  unpleasantly  evident,  especially  in 
the  position  of  the  right  leg  as  seen  from  the  left.  The  inside  of  this 
leg,  the  part  around  the  ankle,  and  the  foot,  would  be  discreditable 
to  the  workmen  that  make  granite  soldiers. 

If  the  successful  composition  of  a  simple  sitting  figure  is  difficult, 
the  addition  of  a  chair  makes  it  much  inure  so.  In  tbe  Buckingham 
the  chair  Is  a  good  enough  piece  of  furniture,  but  as  a  part  of  the 
composition,  it  is  too  large  and  too  heavy,  and  instead  of  being  kept 
in  it*  place  aa  a  help  to  tbe  figure,  It  ia  antagonistic  to  it,  and  a  dom- 
inating element  of  the  composition,  giving  the  impression  that  the 
figure  was  made  for  tbe  chair.  The  chair-arms  perform  the  im- 
portant duty  of  supporting  both  arms  of  the  statue,  which  appear  to 
have  nothing  else  to  do  but  to  be  thus  kindly  cared  for. 

We  have  said  that  the  model  who  posed  for  this  statue  did  not 
know  how  to  sit,  and  we  now  add  that  the  statue  itself  gives  no  indi- 
cation of  resting  itself  on,  or  being  supported  by  its  haunches.  It  is 
in  a  sitting  position  only  because  the  legs  and  body  describe  the 
angle  of  such  a  position,  but  not  because  of  the  sense  of  weight,  or 
of  any  defined  physical  or  constructive  fact  Indicated  by  this  angle. 
Ttie  only  indication  that  the  statue  gives  that  it  sits,  or  has  any  com- 
posite relation  with  the  chair,  is  seen  at  the  lower  points  of  tbe 
shoulder-blades.  At  these  points  the  body  of  the  statue  touches  the 
back  of  the  chair,  and  from  them  the  strained  creases  and  fold*  of 
the  coat  start  on  their  meagre  way  downward  toward  the  lumbar  re- 
gion. Figures  that  sit  well  and  solidly  give  other  and  more  decided 
evidence  of  that  distinguishing  fact.  T.  H.  Bartlett. 

[To  be  continued.] 


Fkc.zeh  Gbocud  Dkrp  Down.—  Scientific  men  have  been  perplexed 
for  many  years  over  the  phenomenon  of  a  certain  well  at  Yakutsk, 
Siberia.  A  Russian  merchant  in  18*28  began  to  dig  the  well,  but  he  gave 
up  the  task  three  years  later,  when  he  had  dug  down  thirty  feet  and  wat 
still  in  solidly-frozen  soil.  Then  the  Russian  Academy  of  Sciences  dug 
away  at  the  well  for  months,  but  stopped  when  it  had  reached  a  depth 
of  :m  feet,  when  the  ground  was  si  ill  frozen  as  hard  as  a  rock.  In 
1844  the  Academy  had  the  temperature  of  the  excavation  carefully 
taken  at  various  depths,  and  from  these  data  it  was  estimated  that  the 
ground  was  frozen  to  a  depth  of  612  feet.  Although  the  pole  of  the 
greatest  cold  is  in  this  province  of  Yakutsk,  not  even  the  terrible  sever- 
ity of  the  Siberian  winter  could  freeze  the  ground  to  a  depth  of  fflOO 
feet.  Geologists  have  decided  that  the  frozen  valley  of  the  lower  Lena 
ia  a  formaiion  of  the  glacial  period.  They  believe,  in  short,  that  it 
froze  solidly  then  and  has  never  since  had  a  chance  to  tliaw  out—  A*. 
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PICTURES  OF  THE  SEASON  Itf  NEW  YORK.  —  I. 

fUE  earlier  month*  of 


the  winter  wore  marked 
by  no  artistic  event*  of 
exceptional  interest;  yet,  as 
always,  many  good  thing* 
awaited  thote  who  hid  time 
ami  patience  to  *earch  the 
exhibition-room*  and  the 
dealers'  galleries. 

The  autumn  (how  at  the 
Academy  wa»  as  poor  a* 
formerly,  or  poorer.  It  made 
no  pretence  to  fulfil  the  aim 
with  which  such  exhibitions, 
I  believe,  were  instituted.  It 
wa*  not  a  collection  of  stud- 
ies and  sketches,  illustrative 
of  the  artists'  summer  work- 
in-idleness,  but  wa*  simply 
the  same  sort  of  thing  as  the 
spring  exhibition,  onlv  worse 
in  quality.  Apart  from  a 
seriou*  and  interesting,  but 
nut  wholly  successful  picture 
of  Maine  fishermen  by  Mr. 
Homer,  a  very  charming  and 
whollv  successful  fantasy  by  Mr.  Church,  and  a  really  »uperb  little 
New  'England  landscape  by  Mr.  Inness,  there  was  nothing  to  detain 
one'*  foot  in  Its  wearisome  pilgrimage  from  room  to  room.  There 
has  since  been  an  exhibition  of  the  late  Governor  Morgan'*  collec- 
tion in  the  same  gallery,  which  attracted  many  through  their  belief 
that  it  wa*  the  famous  Morgan  collection  which  had  been  so  loudly 
heralded  as  the  best  ever  brought  together  in  America.  But  it  was 
not,  and  its  contents  were  of  the  dryest  and  dreariest  quality.  The 
Morgan  collection  will  first  be  shown  on  the  11th  of  rebruary,  and 
will  undoubtedly  prove  the  most  important  feature  of  the  year's 
artistic  history. 

Certain  other  private  collections  have  been  displayed  in  advance 
of  their  dispersion  at  the  American  Art  Galleries  (which,  by  the  way, 
have  been  greatly  enlarged  and  converted  by  Mr.  Edwards-Ficken's 
clever  hand*  into  the  most  sumptuous  a*  well  as  convenient  interior 
of  the  kind  which  it  has  ever  been  ray  fortune  to  see  in  auy  land) ; 
but  none  of  them  were  of  sufficient  interest  to  deserve  posthumous 
chronicling  her*. 

Nor  need  very  much  be  said  about  a  large  and  varied  collection  of 
American  works  which  was  shown  in  the  same  place  about  two 
month*  ago.  It  included  a  long  list  of  water-colors  by  Mr.  Richards, 
which,  as  usual,  were  very  careful  and  faithful,  and  some  of  which  had 
distinct  artistic  value  as  well  J  a  number  of  paintings  by  American  art- 
ist* abroad,  many  of  which  were  clever,  of  course,  but  oono  of  which 
save  Mr.  Harrison's  marines  seemed  to  mo  in  any  way  remarkable ; 

Exhibition  of  American  Water-Color*.''    This  last 


have  been  disappointing  to  those  who  knew  what  American 
aquarellist*  can  do  and  who  believed  in  the  efficacy  of  prixes  to  call 
out  their  best  result*.  Certainly  there  were  many  good  work*  upon 
the  wall,  but  as  certainly  not  very  many  that  were  very  good.  Mr. 
Ross  Turner  wa*  as  delightful  a*  ever,  and  Mr.  Childe  Tlaasam  re- 
vealed a  personality  fnew  to  me,  at  least)  of  much  individuality  and 
an  executive  skill  that  was  almost  entirely  equal  to  his  ambitious 
intents.  Faulty  though  it  wa*  in  the  characterization  of  the  figures, 
and  rather  crude  though  it  was  in  color,  his  large  drawing  of  the 
Public  Garden  in  Boston  on  a  sunny  spring  day  showed  qualities  of 
drawing,  of  feeling,  and,  especially,  qualities  in  the  rendering  of 
light  which  may  justify  us  in  Imping  that  still  mora  admirable  result* 
will  follow  from  ail  hand.  Had  1  deposited  a  vote  for  the  fir*t  prize, 
it  would  certainly  have  been  giveu  to  tliis  picture;  but  the  oublic  at 
large  felt  differently,  and  thu  reward  went  to  a  marine  by  Mr.  Rehn, 


undoubtedly  an  excellent  though  not  a  very  individual  piece  of  work. 

The  last  exhibition  held  at  the  American  Art  Gallery  ha*  also 
been  composite  in  character.  It  embraced  the  architectural  draw- 
ings which  have  already  been  noticed  in  these  columns  by  a  far  more 
competent  hand  than  mine;  a  long  series  of  water-colors  by  Mr. 
no  other  one  of  which  wa*  at  all  equal  to  the  prire  picture  just 
and  the  annual  exhibition  of  the  Salamagundi  Club  and  the 
can  Black-and-White  Society. 
Once  again  I  must  say  that  whde  there  wa*  much  fairly  good  and 
tome  very  good  work  to" he  noted,  there  was  littlo  of  superlative  ex- 
cellence or  of  such  marked  originality  as  to  be  interesting  in  spile  of 
possible  defect*.  Two  long  series  of  illustrative  drawing*  —  one  de- 
voted to  the  "  Idyll*  of  the  King,"  by  Mr.  Kappus,  and  one  to  Gold- 
smith's "  Hermit,"  by  Mr.  Shirlaw,  were  conspicuous.  But  the 
former  seemed  to  me  quite  devoid  of  attraction  of  any  sort,  and  the 
latter,  though  it  bad  much  decorative  prettinvss,  and  a  certain 
vague,  complicated  grace  of  general  effect,  failed  in  the  rendering  of 
definite  idea*,  and  wa*  almost  baroque  in  Its  mannerisms.  Yet  it 
proved  Mr.  Shirlaw  to  be  an  artist,  which  is  more  than  one  can  say 
t>f  tnanv  analogous  efforts. 

A  charming  little  black-and-white  water-color  (if  I  may  use  such 
an  expression)  by  Mr.  Rom  Turner ;  some  landscapes  by  Mr.  C.  War- 
ren  Eaton;  aad  some  delightfnl  little  poncU  sketches  by  Mr.  George 


Smlllie  deserve  a  word  in  passing.  But  as  a  whole  the  exhibition 
was  by  no  means  very  Interesting,  save  a*  showing  a  van  advance  in 
the  average  of  our  technical  skill  above  the  average  of  even  a  few 
years  ago. 

The  annual  watcr-oolor  exhibition  at  the  Academy,  and  the  Society 
of  American  Etchers'  exhibition,  which,  as  usual,  is  being  shown  in 
connection  with  it,  I  shall  hope  to  apeak  of  at  a  future  day.  Mean- 
while I  may  say  a  word  or  two  about  what  the  dealers  have  had  to 
offer  us ;  and  first  with  regard  to  American  pictures. 

At  the  Reichard  Gallerv  there  have  been  several  small  but  most 
interesting  collections.  Mr.  Homer,  one  of  those  rare  and  therefore 
doubly  delightful  artists  who  is  always  doing  something  new,  left  the 
fogs  of  Maine  last  winter  to  seek  for  sun  and  color  in  the  soothers 
seas,  and  showed,  by  a  series  of  some  forty  water-colors,  painted  in 
Cuba  and  the  Bahama  Islands,  that  he  had  not  only  found  color  and 
sunshine  indeed,  but  had  found  a  new-born  power  of  rendering  them. 
Perhaps  it  is  needless  for  me  to  say  that  color  was  once  his  weakest 
point  (though  local;  is  hardly  the  word  to  use  of  Mr.  Homer's  effort* 
even  when  they  are  not  wholly  successful)  and  hail  never  been  the 
strongest  point,  that  is  to  say  the  first  main  quality  in  any  of  his 
results.  Even  in  the  famous  and  thrice  admirable  series  of  English 
fislt-wlfe  pictures  which  he  exhibited  some  two  years  ago,  the  color, 
while  often  extremely  beautiful,  did  not  strike  one  as  being  the  main 
beauty,  did  not  seem  to  have  been  the  chief  thing  which  had  attracted 
the  artist's  eye  and  inspired  bis  brush.  This  thing  seemed  to  have 
been  beauty  of  form ;  and  beauty  of  form  —  beauty  of  line,  of  composi- 
tion, of  arrangement  in  general  —  was,  together  with  strength  of  ex- 
pressions! force  and  individuality  of  sentiment,  certainly  the  quality 
which  first  took  one's  eye  and  most  profoundly  excited  one's  admira- 
tion. 

But  in  these  Southern  sketches  the  case  stood  otherwise.  Color 
was  their  most  pronounced  quality  and  was  rendered  with  a  vividness 
and  strength,  a  frankness  and  yet  a  harmony  which  gave  us  new 
cause  to  marvel  at  Mr.  Homer's  great  talent  in  the  first  place,  and 
then  at  the  steady,  persistent,  catliolic  way  in  which  he  has  Applied 
himself  to  its  development.  Here  at  least  is  one  artist  who,  though 
no  longer  a  young  man,  has  never  got  into  those  "ruts"  either  of 
feeling  or  of  execution  which  have  been  faulty  attractive  even  to 
many  among  our  painters  who  are  young  amon^  the  youngest.  It 
seems  strange  that  we  have  had  to  wait  so  long  for  some  one  to  sail 
his  artistic  bark  into  these  southern  seas,  which  offer,  comparatively 
close  at  home,  all  those  attractions  American  artists  have  gone  so  far 
to  find:  which  offer  not  only  light  and  color  in  their  highest  potency, 
but  vegetable  forms  and  architectural  items,  and,  moreover,  human 
types  which  could  not  well  be  more  felicitous  for  him  who  love*  the 
picturesque  as  a  theme  fur  pictorial  treatment.  But  who  ever  saw 
these  sketches  must  have  rejoiced  that  Mr.  Homer  bad  been  the  dis- 
coverer, that  bis  version  of  his  theme  was  given  us  ere  other  and  less 
satisfactory  versions  had  made  it  hackneyed  in  our  eyes  —  had  de- 
prived it  of  that  extrinsic  charm  of  utter  novelty  which  cannot  but 
enhance  It*  intrinsic  value. 

Or  perhaps  I  should  have  used  the  future  rather  than  the  present 
tense;  for  what  Mr.  Homer  showed  us  here  were  but  his  memoranda 
of  travel  —  mere  rapid  studies  and  sketches,  not  complete  picture* 
like  those  in  the  English  series;  and  doubtless  he  will  later  elaborate 
the  motives  here  recorded  in  as  full  and  varied  and  complete  a  fash- 
ion as  he  elaborated  those  he  gathered  on  the  chalk-cliffs  of  England. 
Yet,  as  they  stood,  we  were  quite  content  with  them,  for  studies  and 
sketches  — if,  like  these,  they  are  true  and  not  mako-believe  ones  — 
have,  of  course,  a  peculiar  value  and  attractiveness  of  their  own. 

The  motives  displayed  among  the  half-hundred  numbers  were  very 
various.  I  need  only  note  a*  the  most  important  those  which  showed 
the  fishers  of  coral  at  their  work  —  stretches  of  bright  blue  water 
shot  with  pink  reflections  from  the  submerged  coral,  white  boat* 
filled  with  dusky  figures  in  gay  shreds  of  raiment,  and  near  the  boat* 
a  diver  or  two  coming  lustrous  from  the  waves,  and  bearing  his  rosy 
tropies  in  his  band.  Nothing,  I  say,  could  exceed  the  vividness  and 
strength  of  the  various  tints,  the  frankness  with  which  they  were 
given,  or  the  boldness  with  which  tbey  were  contrasted.  Yet  the 
result  was  as  harmonious  as  it  was  splendid  ;  and  certain  other 
sketches  which  showed  architectural  bits  or  gardens  of  tropical  fruit 
and  flower  revealed  a  surprising  delicacy,  as  well  as  ardor,  in  Mr. 
Homer's  new  pursuit  of  potent  hues.    Some  of  the  diver-picture* 


revealod,  as  well,  his  i 


iar  power  in  the  grouping  of  figure* 
If,  I  repeal,  be  ever  works  up  these 


studies  into  pictures  as  complete  a*  he  may  i 

indeed  we  shall  have  something  supremely  delightful  in 


familiar  | 
and  the  arrangement  of  lines. 

pictures  a*  complete  a*  he"  may  make  from  the  in  if  he 

will  —  then  i 
•tore  for  i 

At  the  same  gallery  were  shown,  at  the  same  time,  the  original 
drawings  for  Mr.  Will  H.  Low's  illustrations  to  Keats's  "  Lamia." 
I  think  I  may  suppose  the  book  familiar  to  those  among  my  readers 
who  care  for  the  best  that  current  art  can  give  them ;  and  I  think 
most  of  them  will  agree  with  me  that  it  is  the  finest  result  in  the  way 
of  illustrative  art  that  any  of  our  countrymen  has  yet  accomplished 
—  as  successful,  while  more  ambitious,  than  Mr.  Abbey's  illustration* 
to  Herrick  (if  it  is  not  wrong  to  compare  things  essentially  so  unlike) 
and  far  more  successful  —  both  intellectually  and  technically  —  than 
Mr.  Ved'ler's  "  Omar  Kayyam."  Indeed,  we  need  by  no  means  con- 
fine ourselves  to  American  effort*  in  comparison,  and  ret  may  accord 
this  hook  an  almost  pre-eminent  station  in  its  own  class. 

But,  beautifully  executed  as  are  the  process  reproductions  in  the 
who  has  not  seen  the  original  drawings  can  quite 
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appreciate  Mr.  Low's  achievement.  Tlieir  tuufh  larger  sire  is  alone 
tullicicnt  to  reveal  hi*  skill  more  strikingly  and  more  fullv ;  and 
however  fnitliful  a  mechanical  reproduction  ma/  be,  something  of 
freshness  and  individuality  always  must  be  lost  in  the  trans-fer.  One 
great  quality  to  be  note<l  in  tlivie  drawings  is  the  way  in  which, 
while  scouring  that  decorative  effect  for  the  page  considered  as  a 
whole  which  no  modern  illustrator  can  neglect,  Mr.  Low  has  avoided 
any  apparent  search  for  it,  has  never  sacrificed  to  its  demands  either 
the  meaning  of  his  designs  or  their  dignity  as  works  of  pictorial  art. 
He  is  always  pictorial  firM  and  decorative  afterwards  —  yet  always 
decorative  in  iho  couipletest  sense.  But  great  as  is  this  virtue,  and 
great  as  is  also  the  virtue  of  faithful  and  adequate  interpretation  of 
the  text  —  which  means  toe  existence  in  the  artist  of  strung,  imagin- 
ative, poetic  power  —  perhaps  tlte  most  remarkable  because  ibe  most 
unusual  virtue  to  be  noted  is  the  pure  beauty  of  the  designs.  Pure 
beauty,  I  need  hardly  say,  is  somewhat  out  of  fanhion  with  modern 
art.  But,  though  wo  may  grant  that  certain  other  qualities  are 
more  vitally  important  to  the  modern  mind,  and  more  akin  to  the 
spirit  of  modcru  talent,  yet  all  tiie  same  it  is  as  precious  a  quality  as 
ever;  one  which  we  should  always  desire,  if  not  always  demand, 
even  In  work  where  it  cannot  be  the  first  and  foremost  aim  ;  and 
one  which,  when  it  is  given  us  in  combination  with  intellectual  and 
emotional  meanings,  is  trebly  to  be  valued  because  of  its  very  rarity. 
Not  only  in  tone  and  color — not  only  in  delicate  gradations  and 
oppositions  of  tints  and  marvellous  realizations  of  subtile  effects  of 
light  and  shade  —  were  these  drawings  extremely  beautiful;  but 
also  in  treatment  of  form  and  in  general  arrangement  —  in  line  and 
in  composition  — and  especially  I  should  note  that  the  faces  were 
supremely  lovely,  for  it  is  in  iust  this  point  that  the  average  illus- 
trator, and  indeed  the  best  of  illustrators,  is  most  apt  to  fall  short  of 
what  our  imagination  demands  of  him.  It  will  be  a  pity  indeed  if 
this  series  of  drawings  cannot  be  bought  for  one  of  our  public  insti- 
tutions ;  for  quite  apart  from  its  illustrative  value  it  has  an  intrinsic 
artistic  value  of  the  very  highest  kind. 

Among  the  foreign  works  which  the  dealers  have  recently  im- 
ported perhaps  the  most  delightful  is  Jules  Breton's  last  Salon  can- 
vas, now  to  be  sern  at  Goupil's,  It  is  called  "  Le  Dernier  llayon," 
and  shows  a  couple  of  young  peasants  returning  in  the  evening  from 
their  daily  task,  to  be  met  in  the  farm-yard  by  a  toddling  child, 
whose  progress  towards  them  is  watched  by  three  figures  seated  by  a 
spinning  wheel  —  the  grandfather  and  grandmother,  and  a  blonde 
young  girl.  The  arrangement  of  light  is  the  main  point  in  the  pic- 
ture. The  last-named  group  is  covered  by  the  cold  gray  shadow  of 
the  cottage  wall,  while  the  first  named  is  illuminated  by  the  warm 
red  rays  of  the  setting  sun.  The  combination  of  the  two  effects 
with  such  perfect  truth,  and  yet  such  perfect  pictorial  harmony,  could 
hardly,  I  should  say,  have  been  accomplished  by  any  other  hand ; 
and  scarce  any  other  could  so  perfectly  have  rendered  the  suggested 
sentiment  —  could  hare  made  it  so  strong  and  touching  and  yet  kept 
it  so  pure  from  any  taint  of  sentimentality  or  theatrical  affectation. 
The  attitude*  and  expressions  of  the  young  parents,  and  still  more 
those  of  tlte  aged  grandparents,  are  as  natural  and  unforced  as  they 
are  Individual  and  affecting;  and  a  wonderful  skill  is  shown  in  the 
figure  of  the  young  girl,  whose  smiling  interest  we  feel  as  clearly  — 
seem,  indeed,  to  see  as  clearly  — though  only  her  buck  and  a  bit  of 
Iter  cheek  are  visible.  When  I  was  looking  at  this  picture  I  almost 
repented  me  of  having  written  as  I  did  in  these  columns  a  few  weeks 
ago  with  regard  to  the  desirability  of  our  studying  English  art  fur 
its  strength  and  purity  of  sentiment,  as  well  as  French  art  for  its 
strength  and  skill  of  execution.  But  I  am  glad  to  think  I  was  wire 
enough  to  note  that  it  is  only  the  newest  generation  of  Frenchmen 
who  are  deficient  in  sentiment,  and  to  cite  Jules  lire  ton  as  one  who 
still  survives  from  an  elder  generation.  And  he  does  much  more 
than  survive  —  he  seems  to  develop  year  by  year  Into  greater  charm 
of  sentiment  on  the  one  hand,  and  greater  mastery  of  technical  dif- 
ficulties on  the  other.  A  singularly  good  example  of  Ham ien  Le- 
page's power  in  both  these  directions  has  also  recently  been  imported 
by  the  same  dealers ;  but  I  think  it  has  not  yet  been  put  on  public 
exhibition. 

Very  different  from  these,  but  extraordinarily  clever  in  its  own 
way,  is  Mr.  Jules  Stewart's  "  Hunt  Ball,"  now  to  be  seen  at  the 
Kc'ichard  gallery.  The  artist  is  an  Amurican  by  birth  —  or  at  least 
by  parentage  —  but  a  Frenchman  by  adoption,  and  a  Parisian  of 
the  Parisians  in  his  art.  Alike  in  feeling,  in  subject-matter,  and  in 
technique,  his  work  is  the  incarnation  of  the  latest  "  realistic  "  ten- 
dency applied  to  modern  life  in  its  most  characteristic  (because  most 
artificial)  phase.  As  a  painter  of  what  the  Figaro  calls  "  le  kiij-iif" 
Mr.  Stewart  has  had  few  equals,  and  in  this  present  canvas  we 
have  the  most  important  of  his  achievements  —  as  faithful,  as  sym- 
pathetic, and  as  clever  a  presentation  of  a  modern  ball-room  scone 
as  could  be  put  upon  canvas.  Tlte  room  is  blazing  with  light  and 
crowded  with  figures  (the  scale  being  about  two-thirds  life-size),  and 
unusually  gorgeous  with  color,  owing  to  the  predominance  of  red  coats 
over  thu  customary  black.  The  trying  illumination  and  the  difficult 
tints  have  been  managed  as  frankly  as  successfully,  and  there  is  a 
most  unusual  degree  of  life  and  individuality  in  the  faces  —  cspec 

E-  in  those  of  the  men,  many  of  which  are  portraits,  while  it  is 
able  that  with  the  other  sex  the  painter  was  thrown  back  per- 
i  upon  the  professional  model.  Yet  her  identity  is  skilfully 
veiled  ;  and  one  can  say  of  the  picture  what  one  cannot  often  say  of 
such  attempts  —  it  looks  as  though  a  gentleman  had  painted  it  and 
bad  painted  gentlemen  and  ladies,    fho  spirit  and  dash  and  bril- 


liancy of  the  scene  are  admirably  given  by  the  spirited,  dashins, 
technical  style  ;  and,  in  short,  we  can  hardly  imagine  the  same  thing 
being  done  more  triumphantly.  All  that  remains  to  be  decided  is 
whether  the  thing  itself  wore  worth  doing  at  alt.  The  answer  will 
depend,  of  course,  upon  individual  taste  more  than  upon  criticism 
properly  so  called.  But  those  who  believe  that  the  first  duty  of  the 
modern  artist  is  to  paint  modern  life  in  that  aspect  with  which  he  is 
most  familiar,  and  which,  therefore,  he  can  most  truthfully  and  sym- 
patheticallr  interpret,  can  hardly  wish  that  Mr.  Stewart  should  have 
painted  anything  different  from  this.  Certainly  it  will  have  an  ex- 
traordinary documentary  value  a  hundred  years  from  now  —  reveal- 
ing, as  it  does,  not  only  current  dress  and  current  customs,  but  the 
very  spirit  of  current  life  in  this  particular  phase.  And  perhaps 
then  the  reproach  of  "frivolity  "  will  not  so  often  be  brought  against 
it  as,  I  find,  it  is  today.  Perhaps  the  theme  will  nut  seem  any  more 
"frivolous"  than  will  the  flirtation  of  a  peasant  pirl,  or  the  quarrel 
of  a  group  of  village  urchins;  and  its  painter  will  seem  more  "sin- 
cere," will  worn  to  have  been  more  "in  earnest  with  his  art,"  than 
the  painter  of  these  last,  At  all  events  it  is  a  pleasure  —  whatever 
be  the  subject,  whatever  be  the  intrinsic  value  of  iti  sentiment  — 
to  see  a  piece  of  work  as  frankly  accepted  and  as  thoroughly  well 
accomplished  as  is  this.  M.  G.  VAX  Rx.Na8Ki.AKB. 


[Contributor*  are  reauetled  to  tend  with  their  drawing*  full  and 
adequate  descriptions  oj  the  buildings,  including  a  statement  of  costJ\ 


THK    STATUES  Or  CHARITY  AND    MILITARY  COCKADE,  MAN  1  KM, 
FRANCE.    M.  PA  CI.  DUBOIS,  SCULPTOR. 

KESE  groups,  from  the  base  of  the  famous  monument  to  General 
Le  Moriciere,  as  well  as  the  cuts  incorporated  in  the  text  of 
the  article  on  "  Sitting  Statues,"  are  introduced  by  the  author 
as  an  object-lesson  in  imaginative  and  illustrative  sculpture. 

BRONZE  STATUE*  AT  HARTFORD,  COXX.,  OF  GOVERNOR  BUCK- 
IXOHAM.  NR.  OLIN  L.  WARNER,  SCULPTOR  ;  AXD  OP  GBX- 
ERAL  ISRAEL  PUTNAM.     MR.  J.  Q.  A.  WARD,  SCULPTOR. 

Sre  article  on  "Sitting  Statues"  elsewhere  in  this  issue. 

HOUSE  POR  ROBERT  SIMPSON,  ESQ.,  TORONTO,  CANADA.    MRS? IIS. 
LAKOLEY  *  BURKE,  ARCHITECTS,  TORONTO,  CANADA. 

HOUSE  AT  INTKRLAKKN,  FLA.     MR.  E.  M.  WHEELWRIGHT,  ARCH- 
ITECT, BOSTON,  MASS. 

SKETCH  FOR  IMPROVEMENTS  AT  BROADWAY  AND  TWENTY- 
SECOND  STREET,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y.  MB.  BRUCE  PRICE,  ARCH- 
ITECT, NEW  YORK,  X.  Y. 

SUOrS  OF  TIIE  HOBOKKN  LAND  AND  IMPROVEMENT  COMPANY, 
HOBOKEN.  N.  J.  MR.  M.  EDWARDS— F1CKEN,  ARCHITECT,  NEW 
YORK,  X.  Y. 

Isqcksts  ok  FtsM.  —  According  to  the  Timet  it  is  under  considera- 
tion by  the  City  Corporation  to  obtain  powers  to  reintroduce  the 
ancient  custom  of  holding  courts  of  Inquiry  as  to  the  cause  of  fires 
occurring  within  the  city  boundary.  The  subject  has  been  under  the 
consideration  of  the  authorities  for  some  time  past,  but  their  attention 
has  been  directed  towards  It  more  particularly  in  consequence  of  the 
fires  the  origin  of  which  is  "  unknown  "  reaching  tlte  high  percentage  of 
twenty-live.  Formerly  the  coroners  throughout  the  kingdom  held  inquest 
not  only  upon  deaths  and  fires,  but  upon  burglaries  and  robberies.  Al- 
though the  practice  had  been  discontinued  some  four  centuries,  it  was 
re-introduced  in  1*46  by  Mr.  Serjeant  Payne,  who  held  altogether 
some  seventy  inquiries.  The  question  was  much  debated  as  to  its  legal- 
ity, and  also  as  to  its  utility,  but  it  was  Anally  settled  in  I860,  when 
Lord  Chief  Justice  Cockburn,  Mr.  Justice  Wiglitman  and  Mr.  Justice 
Ulackburn  decided  that  the  coroner  of  Manchester  had  no  power  to 
hold  inquests  on  Ores,  unless  it  was  specially  given  him  by  the  Legis- 
lature. This  decision  applies  to  the  whole  of  Kngland  except  North- 
umberland, where  by  custom  the  holding  of  inquests  on  fires  has 
continued  without  interruption  from  the  earliest  times.  The  principal 
fire-Insurance  companies  are  in  favor  of  the  coroner  being  vested  with 
the  additional  power,  as  is  also  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works. 
Captain  Shaw,  while  admitting  the  desirability  of  the  establishment  of 
fire-inquests,  is  afraid  there  are  insurmountable  difficulties,  and  among 
them  expense,  in  the  way.  At  the  next  meeting  of  the  Court  of  Com- 
mon Council  a  motion  recommending  the  institution  of  a  Itoyal  Com- 
mission on  the  whole  subject  will  be  discussed.  This  subject  has  been 
discussed  at  meetings  of  the  Society  of  Arts.  After  the  reading  of  Ibe 
late  Mr.  Coruelius  Walford's  paper  on  "  Destruction  of  Life  and  Prop- 
erty by  Fire,"  on  February  5W,  1883 ;  Mr.  Serjeant  Payne's  letter  on 
fire-inquests  was  read  (see  Journal.  Vol.  xxxi.,  p.  371);  and  at  a  meet- 
ing held  by  the  Society  on  May  31.  1883,  the  fallowing  resolution  was 
passed :  "  That  in  all  cases  where  serious  loss  of  property  hss  occurred 
through  fire,  provision  ought  to  be  made  for  holding  an  official  inquiry 
by  some  competent  authority." — Journal  of  the  Society  of  Arts. 
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MURAL  PAINTING.1 —  V. 


MODERN  KXCAlftTtC. 


I 


N  order  to  maintain 
the  continuity  of  them 
somewhat  extended 
remarks 


on  encaustic  painting, 
as  well  an  to  refresh  the 
memory  of  the  reader 
without  necessitating  a 
reference  to  a  preceding 
paper,  it  will  be  well  sum- 
marily to  restate  the  for- 
mulas for  ancient  encaus- 
tic. 

1.  Hot  painting  with 
colored  sticks  of  wax  and 
resin,  liquified  by  heat, 
and  applied  with  a  brush ; 
then  blended  and  mod- 
elled with  beatcd  cestra. 

2.  Derivative  pro- 
cesses. 

(a.)  Hot  painting,  as 
above,  with  colored  sticks 
of  wax  and  resin,  but 
softened  by  the  addition 
of  an  oil. 

(6.)  Cold  painting 
with  the  colored  sticks 
of  wax  and  resin,  soft- 
ened by  oil,  and  ap|>lied 
as  crayons  of  pastel ;  then 
modelled  with  cold  cettra. 
Aft..  (r.)Cold  painting 

with  colored  sticks  of  wax  and  resin,  dissolved  in  an  essential  and 
volatile  oil,  then  applied  and  finished  with  the  brush. 

Strictly  speaking,  the  last  two  processes  are  not  encaustic,  seeing 
that  there  is  no  "  burning  in."  Modern  wax-painting  is  but  a  vari- 
ation of  the  last  process.  The  media  may  differ,  but  they  all  have  a 
wax  basis.  Here  is  a  medium  that  I  have  used  with  good  mechanical 
results : 

Eight  sheets  of  apothecary's  white  wax  —  about  one-half  ounce  each, 
One- half  pound  v  enice  turpentine, 
One  quart  spirits  of  turpentine. 

The  wax  and  Venice  turpentine  to  be  melted  together,  then  the 
spirits  of  turpentine  to  be  stirred  in  gradually,  and  the  whole  made 
to  boil.  If  the  medium  be  too  stiff,  add  spirits  of  turpentine.  It  can 
be  kept  for  an  indefinite  time  without  injury.  Its  inventor  is  Mr. 
F.  D.  Millet.  It  will  be  seen  on  comparison  that  it  is  composed  of 
substantially  the  same  ingredients  as  were  used  by  the  ancients,  viz. 
—  a  resinous  matter  (the  Venice  turpentine),  wax,  and  an  essential 
oil  (the  spirits  of  turpentine).  Resin  is  merely  what  is  left  after 
distilling  off  the  volatile  oil  from  turpentine,  and  gives  the  necessary 
hardness  to  the  medium  on  drying.  The  unctuous  nature  of  Venice 
turpentine  —  an  oleo-resinous  substance  —  facilitates  the  working  of 
the  colors.  This  medium  works  perfectly  well  with  the  ordinary 
oil  colors,  or  linseed  oil  may  be  added  to  it ;  but  experience  and  in- 
vestigation have  led  me  to  avoid  oil  on  all  possible  occasions.  It  is 
the  darkening  and  destroying  agent  in  paintings,  and  should  be 
reduced  to  a  minimum,  especially  in  decorative  works.  "  Mellowing  " 
does  them  no  good,  though  often  favorable  to  easel  pictures.  Oil, 
moreover,  is  apt  to  compromise  the  dead  surface  guaranteed  by  the 
urc  wax  medium.  It  is  customary  to  adulterate  wax  with  spermaceti 
to  increase  the  whiteness.    Pure  wax  should  be  asked  for. 


PREPARATION  OF  I  HE  WALL-SURf ACK  OR  OROUND. 

The  wall  itself  was  fully  discussed  in  the  preceding  paper.  If  it 
be  of  a  porous  nature  — such  as  stoue,  plaster,  un  primed  wood,  raw 
canvas,  or  the  like  —  saturate  it  with  the  medium,  i.e.,  till  it  ceases  to 
absorb,  and  leave  it  for  a  few  days  to  dry.  The  encaustic  process  Is 
not  a  necessity,  nor  have  I  ever  used  it ;  but  were  the  picture  to  be 
painted  directly  on  a  stone  ground,  I  should  strongly  recommend  the 
"  biiruing-tn  "  of  the  medium.  First,  heat  the  wall  to  a  temperature 
of  100°,  as  previously  described,  then  lay  on  the  wax  medium,  re- 
pealing the  operation  if  necessary.  The  cold  stone  might  not  absorb 
the  medium  without  heat.  Another  method  would  be  to  heat  the  me- 
dium till  it  Hows  freely,  then  quickly  to  apply  h.  Or,  again,  the  heat 
might  be  applied  after  the  coat  or  coals  of  I  he  medium,  in  the  Vitru- 
vian  method.  Some  artists  prefer  a  white  ground  to  work  on.  In 
this  case,  lay  on  a  coat  of  white  lead,  or  zinc,  ground  in  the  medium, 
after  the  wall  has  been  well  saturated  with  it  and  allowed  to  dry. 
When  the  picture  is  to  be  painted  on  a  ground  of  oil  paint,  I  should 
advise  the  addition  of  a  small  amount  of  linseed  oil  to  the  medium, 
subsequently  —  to  prevent  possible  scaling. 
THK  CABTOOW. 

This  should  be  carefully  prepared  in  the  studio.  Extemporizing 


is  a  dangerous  policy,  except  within  definite  outlines.  If  the  figures 
ire  large,  the  painter  loses  all  sense  of  proportion  on  the  staging. 


I  T7,  Hq,  I 


Hence  the  need  of  a  cartoon  drawn  to  scale.  It  is  not  essential  that 
the  cartoon  should  be  more  than  outlined.  Any  detail  of  light  and 
shade  would  be  effaced  by  "pouncing,"  and  even  if  a 
be  made  from  the  cartoon  for  |>ouncing  purposes,  it  ' 
cult— at  times  impossible— bo  to  place  the  cartoon  that  a  i 
neous  view  might  tie  had  of  it  and  the  wall  to  be  painted.  The  artist 
will  doubtless  need,  on  the  staging,  a  small  study  of  his  picture  and 
ings;  but,  above  all,  be  should  approach  the  wall  thoroughly 
with  his  work,  and  with  a  definite  purpose.  The  wall  is 
no  place  for  vacillation  or  i 


POUNCING. 

This  process  is  almost  too  well  known  to  describe.  Prick  the  out- 
lines of  the  cartoon  with  a  large  pin  —  the  nearer  the  pin-holes  the 
better.  Tlien,  on  some  soft  linen,  or  muslin,  pour  powdered  char- 
coal, and  tie  it  up  like  a  bag.  The  medicated  charcoal  sold  by  drug- 
gists is  very  fine,  and  well  adapted  for  the  purpose.''1  Having  attached 
the  cartoon  to  the  wall,  rub  lite  bag  freely  over  it.  On  removing  the 
cartoon  the  pricked  outline  should  be  clearly  visible  on  the  wall.* 

MATKKIAM. 

It  is  not  my  object  to  lay  down  a  method  of  painting.  It  is  taken 
for  granted  that  any  one  wlio  would  hazard  a  mural  picture  is  already 
familiar  with  oils  and  water-colors,  or  at  least  distemper.  Methods 
are,  in  a  great  measure,  personal/  and  no  words  can  adequately  de- 
scribe them.  Wax-painting  is  not  unlike  oil-painting,  or  distemper. 
At  the  outset  it  wit]  undoubtedly  prove  troublesome  to  one  unac- 
customed to  it-  Practice  alone  can  ovurcouic  its  apparent  inconven- 
iences —  apparent  because  short  lived,  and  eventually  real  conven- 
iences. The  rapid  drying  of  the  colors,  for  instance,  is  harrassing  at 
first,  but  in  reality  very  advantageous,  as  it  permits  the  completion 
of  the  work  in  hand  at  a  sitting,  or  the  renewal  of  it  the  day  follow- 
ing, without  the  slightest  danger  of  subsequent  cracking. 

(a.)  Brtuhei.  These  must  be  chosen  as  in  oils,  to  suit  the  hand- 
ling of  the  painter,  and  the  size  of  the  picture.  They  should  be 
thoroughly  cleaned  in  turpentine  at  the  end  of  the  day's  work,  and 
ajitrtmnls  washed  with  soap  and  water.  Soap  docs  not  remove  the 
wax  color  from  the  brushes,  nor  from  the  hands.  During  the,  work 
it  is  frequently  necessary  to  rinse  the  brushes  In  "  turps  "  (I  like  the 
familiar  word),  to  prevent  clogging. 

(6.)  Paiette.  Any  large  palette  will  do ;  but  I  can  recommend 
one  so  weighted  that  the  great  and  numbing  strain  on  the  thumb  can 
be  avoided  when  the  palette  is  heavily 
charged  with  color  and  the  necessarily 
large  palette-cups.  The  two  dark  circle 
represent  leaden  discs,  which  so  balance  the 
palette  that  its  whole  weight  falls  on  the 
arm,  and  is  scarcely  perceptible.  These 
discs  are  placed  so  that  they  do  not  come  in 
contact  with  the  colors.  They  might  be 
fastened  to  the  underside  of  the  palette,  or 
another  metal  might  be  substituted.  Two 
palettes  are  a  convenience,  and  a  studio-boy 
a  necessity.  Every  now  and  then  he  should 
free  the  palette  from  the  sticky  and  rapidly- 
drying  colors.  Cleanliness  is  next  to  godli- 
ness, and  foul  mixtures  are  not  to  be  toler  i 
ated  in  mural  painting.  I 

(c.)    Palette -cvp>.     They  should  be' 
large  enough  to  accommodate  the  bros 
brushes,  and  provided  with  a  screw  top.   Two  are  necessary  —  one 
for  the  medium,  the  oilier  for  spirits  of  turpentine. 

(</.)  The  Colors,  These  should  be  ground  in  the  medium  by  an 
artist's  colorman.  House-painters  do  not  grind  their  colors  fine 
enough.  Some  mav  be  kept  in  tin  cans  or  glass  jars,  while  others 
should  be  tubed.  When  used  in  large  quantities  the  cans,  or  jars, 
are  more  convenient.  Personal  experience  suggested  the  making  of 
cans  with  screw-covers  —  these  answer  their  purpose  admirably. 
Glass  preserve-jars,  with  screw-lops,  arc  not  bad,  but  they  are  liable 
to  be  broken  in  transportation.  The  same  colors  may  be  used  in 
wax  as  in  oil  painting.1    With  almost  every  medium,  preference 

*  Any  flue  ground  color  may  be  tubal  tinted  (or  charcoal. 

1  Under  certain  condition*  lb*  stereoptleoa,  or  saagtc-lantern,  may  profitably 
be  ti*ed  for  the  transfer  of  the  sketch  to  tbe  wail.  1  am  Indent**!  to  Mr.  .1.  w'. 
Black,  of  Boston,  tbe  well-known  photographer,  wbo transferred  William  Hum's 
•ketches  u>  tbe  capllol  walla  at  Albany,  for  the  following  Information.  Tbe 
study  or  sketch  for  the  picture  to  be  painted  la  first  photographed  on  a  glass  •ltd* 
suited  to  the  stereopttcon,  and  then,  by  means  of  tbe  tsalcium. light,  lie  linage  is 
projected  on  tbe)  wall  magnified  to  the  desired  scale.  The  eaJctnm-ltght  ts  a 
necessity,  and  naturally  demands  a  supply  of  gas.  The  stereoptteon  should  be 
about  twice  the  greatest  dimension  of  the  picture  distant  from  It,  and  at  right 
angles  to  a  straight  line  drawn  perpendicularly  from  Its  centre  to  tbe  instru. 
mens,  Tbls  Is  the  Ideal  position.  It  can  be  used  at  a  greater  distance,  but  not 
much  nearer.  The  seals  of  tbe  picture  can  be  Increased  or  diminished  by  ent- 
rancing or  withdrawing  tho  Instrument.  Studies  of  separata  figures.  If  superior 
to  those  in  the  sketch,  may  afterwards  be  substituted,  or  other  desirable  changi-i 
made.  The  outllue  cast  by  tbe  stereoptlcon  la  not  a  sharp  one,  so  that  Its  nse  by 
a  person  unfamiliar  with  the  drawing  would  be  preclndnd,  Mr.  Black  thinks  tbe 
Instrument  could  be  perfected  so  a*  to  east  a  sharp  outline.  As  tbe  stereoptlcon 
must  directly  face  the  painting,  a  special  staging  must  otten  be  constructed.  It 
cannot  be  used  for  vaulted  or  Domical  surfaces;  nor  for  ceilings  unless  modified 
so  a*  to  work  perpendicularly.  Its  expense  is  not  great  —  about  S3  per  hour.  It 
does  sway  with  tbe  large  cartoons  — though  not  in  fresco  painting.  For  some 
reasons  the  enlurged  cartoon  la  preferable,  especially  If  executed  ny  tbe  ertltt 
himself.  The  drawing  would  probably  gain  In  grandeur  ami  accuracy.  But  to 
avoid  tiresome  repetitions  of  I  be  same  ■-  mo/,/,"  tin-  artist  usually  delegates  the 
enlargement  of  his  sketch  to  assistants.  The  handling  or  »  cannon  mi  a  staging 
Is  somewhat  awkward.  Perhaps  the  greatest  ndf  autage  offered  by  the  use  of  the 
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are  avoided  if  the  supply  is  equal  to  the  demand; 
thinness  or  slovenliness  is  the  result.  Finally,  ihe 
pendent  of  the  uncertain  light  that  prevail*  so  fre- 


should  be  given  to  the  earth  colors.  They  are  durable  ami  innocuous. 
If  the  color*  become  too  dry,  add  more  medium;  if  too  hard,  from 
tlie  congelation  of  the  wax,  lieat  then).  The  more  medium  lifted,  the 
better  for  the  durability  of  the  picture ;  but  an  excess  of  medium 
robs  thu  color  of  its  body.  When  it  is  desired  to  apply  the  colors  in 
a  semi-liquid  state,  dilute  them  in  the  medium  and  spirits  of  turpentine 
(turpentine  must  not  be  used  with  the  whites),  but  better  still,  heat  and 
apply  them  rapidly.  Zinc  white  is  to  be  preferred  to  white  lead. 
It  has  not  so  much  body,  but  is  whiter  and  less  injurious  to  the  health. 
When  more  covering  power  is  desired,  use  white  lead  for  the  first 
painting,  and  line  subsequently.  The  most  serious  objections  to 
white  lead  are  to  be  found  in  its  combination  with  oil,  which  yellows 
it.  Sulphuretted-hydrogen  gas  blackens  it.  It  would  be  irrelevant 
to  discuss  these  questions  now,  because  the  medium  is  wax,  not  oil. 
They  will  be  treated  later,  under  oil-painting.  Such,  however,  is  the 
resisting  powet  of  wax  to  acids  and  certain  gases,  that  while  lead 
ground  in  oil  and  mixed  with  the  wax  medium  remains  unchanged 
under  a  stream  of  sulphuretted-hydrogen  gas,  when  the  same  pig- 
ment without  the  wax  turns  to  a  deep  umber,  almost  as  dark  as 
printer's  ink.  In  mural-painting  —  especially  when  the  medium  is 
wax,  it  is  well  to  prepare  the  frequently-recurring  tones  befure- 
hatid,  and  not  mix  them  on  the  palette  when  needed,  as  la  easel 
wurk.  In  the  first  place,  the  work  will  therebv  be  morn  homoge- 
eons,  and  secondly,  a  great  deal  of  time  will  be  saved.  Much  color- 
mixing,  while  the  work  is  in  progress,  impedes  the  flow  of  ideas. 
Foul  mixtures  are  avoided 
when  it  is 

paioter  is  independent  of  the  uncertain  light  that  pre 
quently  during  mural  work.  Particularly  for  flesh,  he  will  find  it 
very  convenient  to  mix  and  lube  in  sufficient  quantities  two  or  three 
dominant  tones.  A  final  coat  of  wax  medium  may  be  applied  to 
the  completed  painting,  so  as  to  bind  the  whole  together  and  prevent 
the  detachment  of  loo*e  particles.  I  say  may  be  applied,  for  it  is 
nut  always  necessary, —  at  least  I  haTe  not  found  it  so.  The  painter 
can  quickly  decide  whether  it  be  requisite  or  not  by  passing  his  hand 
over  lite  surface  of  the  picture.  If  particles  of  color  are  rubbed  off, 
apply  the  medium,  taking  great  care  not  to  disturb  the  under  colors, 
which  a  stiff  brush  will  do,  as  they  are  soluble  in  the  medium, 
unless  they  are  very  hard.  With  time  they  become  exceedingly 
hard,  thanks  to  the  resin.  In  some  wax  processes  the  final  coat 
of  medium  is  followed  by  a  "  burning-in  "  with  heaters,  and  by  a 
subsequent  polishing.  This  is  substantially  the  encaustic  process  for 
wiills  (previously  quoted)  recommended  by  Pliny  and  Vitruvius. 
On  certain  grounds,  such  as  porous  stone  or  plaster,  tins  "  burning- 
in  "  might  be  advantageous,  even  without  the  polishing.  But  on 
canvas,  gold,  oil-paint,  or  any  non-absorbent  substance,  it  would  be 
obviously  useless.  Cauterization  causes  the  colors  to  shine  slightly, 
even  without  the  polishing.  Though  a  slight  shine  may,  at  times,  be 
desirable,  inasmuch  as  thu  colors  are  lliereby  deepened,  yet  in  nine 
cases  out  of  ten  the  mural  painter  wishes  to  avoid  gloss  —  the  delicate, 
airy,  and  dead  lints  being  the  great  charm  of  his  work.  Per  contra, 
a  iiolUh  on  easel  pictures,  executed  in  wax,  might  be  very  desirable. 
With  our  modern  methods  of  iuipasto  for  large  works,  the  brushing 
might  be  compromised  by  the  encaustic  process.  Were  I  to  use  this 
process  at  all,  I  should  prefer  to  use  it  for  the  priming-coat  of  medium, 
as  (»ros  did,  not  for  the  final  coal.  A  final  "  burning-in  "  would 
undoubtedly  greatly  prolong  the  existence  of  out-of-door  work,  in 
simple  tones  —  hence  the  adoption  of  it  by  the  Greeks  for  coloring 
their  temples.  We  all  know  how  Lionardo  da  Vinci  spoiled  hi* 
famous  battle  of  Anghiari  in  the  Sain  del  Consiglio,  at  Florence,  by  his 
clumsy  attempts  to  burn  it  in,  wisbing  to  revive 
the  ancient  encaustic  methods.  "  It  is  evident 
that  he  used  wax  with  a  solvent,  and  no  doubt  a 
gum  to  harden  the  mixture,  for  when  be  had  fin- 
ished the  painting  he  applied  heat  by  lighting  fires 
utxin  the  door.  Here  was  the  defective  part  of  his 
plan.  .  .  .  That  the  heat  might  also  reach  the 
upper  portions,  fuel  was  heaped  on,  and  the  re- 
sult was  that  the  wax  melted  in  the  lower  extrem- 
ity, making  the  colors  run,  to  the 
artist's  deep  mortification."  (Wil-, 

son's  ••Michael  Angel,,,"  page  6i)-)\X'll&\,  -T^  "X/ 

(e)  Lamp*.    A  few  of  these  will  Y*C  S 

be  found  necessary  for  dark  cor-  \j 
ner*.  During  the  short  di 
is  often  obliged  to  work 
nothing  like  the  eleclric-li 
for  very  elaborate  and  eo 
supplied  are  rare.  When  gas  cannot  be  used,  any  kerosene  lamp  will 
do,  provided  its  stand  be  broad  and  firm.  A  very  serviceable  stand 
was  once  hastily  gotten  up  for  me  —  one  that  did  its  duty  well  on  a 
somewhat  elaborate  staging. 

a  —  the  place  for  the  lamp. 

6  =  the  reflector. 

c  =  the  handle. 

The  whole  was  made  of  tin. 

DA.V0KR8. 

Avoid  the  use  of  turpentine  with  white  pigments.  It  does  not 
bind  them  sufficiently.    If  mixed  with  them  freely  they  will  crack  in 

>  It  will  be  seen  Inter  that  certain  dangerous  oil  pigment*  are  perfectly  safe 
whan  mixed  with  wax.  Htmoe  a  more  exteudud  p;  telle  in  ihe  latter  medium. 


»y»  of  late  aiiiumn  and  winter,  tliu  painter 
continuously  by  artificial  light.  There  is 
[lit,  of  course,  which  might  be  introduced 
tly  work,  but  the  cases  where  it  would  he 


drying,  like  mud.  The  cure  for  such  cracks  is  a  heavy  coat  of  the 
medium,  consequently  whites  need  more  of  it  than  the  other  colors. 
The  following  advice  to  the  mural  painter  may  seem  superfluous,  as 
brio j  dictated  by  common-sense  (a  rare  commodity),  ami  known  to 
every  house-painter ;  but  mural-painters  are  not  house-painters,  and 
have  not  hail  their  practical  training  :  — 

Of  all  pigments,  white  lead  Is  the  arch  poisoner ;  use  it  as  little  as 
possible.  The  mural-painter  deals  more  freely  with  paints  than  his 
brother  of  the  studio,  and  often  works  in  combination  with  the  house- 
painter;  hence  he  runs  greater  risks.  To  avoid  paint-poisoning  change 
the  working-suits  frequently,  and  do  not  eat  in  a  room  where  there  is 
much  fresh  paint.  Milk  and  lemonade  are  antidotes  to  lead-poisoning, 
alcohol  favorable  to  it.  Turpentine  vapors  are  injurious  to  the  lungs, 
and  often  cause  faintness.  Cure  —  ventilation.  Wax  paints  adhere 
tenaciously  to  the  hands.  Soap  and  water  do  not  remove  them.  Tur- 
pentine does,  but  its  continued  use  is  injurious.  Other  solvents, 
such  as  benzine  or  chloroform,  carry  them  off ;  but  for  the  dirtiest 
work,  at  least,  it  is  well  to  wear  gloves,  as  a  deposit  of  paint  under 
the  nails  is  a  source  of  danger,  r he  body  should  be  well  protected 
against  the  damp  of  new  buildings,  churches  or  the  like,  and  against 
the  sudden  transition  from  the  beat  above  to  the  cold  below.  As 
mural  painting  is  very  fatiguing,  the  diet  and  mode  of  life  should  be 
an  simple  during  the  progress  of  the  work  as  those  of  a  training 
athlete — old  Cennini  counsels  but  two  meals  a  day,  "using  light 
and  good  food,  and  bat  little  wine."  Perhaps  we  need  more,  But  the 
(mutation  emphasizes  the  importance  of  simple  living.  As  a  rule, 
artists  arc  unaccustomed  to  stagings.  When  undertaking  mural  work, 
they  run  a  fair  chance  of  breaking  their  necks,  or  at  least,  of  an  ugly 
fall ;  serious  maimings  have  too  frequently  been  paid  as  the  price 
of  carelessness.  Tlieoretically,  the  mural  painter  works  on  a  com- 
fortable railed-platform, —  even  on  a  movable  tower,  capable  of 
being  raised  or  lowered  at  will.  Practically,  he  often  finds  himself 
on  a  shaky  plank  or  two,  with  both  bauds  full.  Why  1  Because 
there  is  no  time  nor  money  to  rig  up  the  proper  staging.  He  has, 
moreover,  the  almost  uncontrollable  desire,  acquired  in  the  studio,  to 
walk  away  from  bis  work  into  —  space.  Everything  on  the  person 
that  might  catch  on  projecting  planks,  nails,  or  the  like,  should  be 
carefully  avoided. 

ADVAXTAOR8  OF  WAX-PAIKTIXO    FOR   MITRAL  DECORATION. 

They  may  be  summarized  as  follows:  — 

(1)  Its  durability.  Wax  resists  moisture,  the  action  of  acids,  and 
sulphuretted-hydrogen  gas.' 

has  low-toned 

■'] 

oished. 

(3)  Its  impasto,  equalling  that  of  oils,  without  the  disadvantages  of 
the  latter. 

(4)  It*  quick-drying  qualities,  that  enable  the  painter  to  complete 
the  work  in  hand  at  a  sitting,  or  to  continue  it  without  fear  of 
cracks. 

OTHRR  MRTHOD9. 

There  are  other  systems  of  wax-painting,  both  cold  and  hot,  but 
the  same  principle  dominates  them  all.  Tlie  one  that  I  have  de- 
scribed has  the  immense  advantage  of  extreme  simplicity  and  direct- 
ness. The  so-called  "  Spirit  Fresco  Painting,"  invented  and  used 
with  success  by  T.  Uambier  Parry,  also  by  Sir  Frederick  Leigh  ton 
In  his  mural  work  at  South  Kensington,  is  but  another  phase  of 
wax-painting,  less  simple  than  the  above,  but  — as  is  claimed  —  very 
durable.  A  full  account  of  this  process  is  contained  in  a  pamphlet 
prenared  by  its  inventor,  at  the  request  of  the  Committee  of  Council 
on  Education,  and  obtainable  at  the  South  Kensington  Museum,  la 
tlie  author's  own  words  I  will  give  a  condensed  account  of  It :  — 

"  The  wall  must  be  dry.  No  painting  materials  can  be  durable 
on  a  damp  foundation.  The  surface  to  be  painted  must  also  be  per- 
fectly dry  and  porous.  The  best  is  good  common  stucco,  precisely 
the  same  as  that  always  used  for  buon  frtico.  The  one  primary 
necessity  is  that  it  should  be  left  with  its  natural  surface,  iU  porous 
quality  being  absolutely  essential.  All  smoothing  processes,  or 4  float- 
ing'with  pTasler-of-Paris,  destroys  this  quality.  All  cements  mutt 
be  avoided,  some  of  them  having  too  hard  and  smooth  a  surface, 
and  consequently  being  devoid  of  all  key  or  means  of  attachment  for 
colors,  and  others  being  liable  to  efflorescence  and  chemical  action." 

The  medium  and  preparation  of  colors  are  described  as  follows :  — 

"  Take  in  any  multiple  of  these  proportions,  according  to  the 
quantity  required  for  a  week :  — 


BUI  |iuureiH;u-ij^  uruvvu  I, 

(2)  Its  dead  surface,  and  exquisite,  airy  tones.  It  has  los 
capabilities,  too;  may  be  polished,  and  even  [korretco  referent 


Elemi  resin  (gum  elemi) 


2  ox. 
4oz. 


liquid 


Oil  of  spike  lavender  8  oz.  ) 

Finest  preparation  of  artists'  copal    30  oz.  \ 

(If  a  stronger  kind  of  copal  is  used,  18  ounces  are  sufficient.) 
With  these  materials,  incorporated  by  heat,  all  colors,  in  dry  pow- 
der, must  be  mixed,  and  the  most  convenient  system  is  to  do  so  pre- 
cisely as  oil-colors  are  mixed  on  a  slab,  and  put  into  tubes.  The 
colors  keep  in  this  way  for  many  years.  I  have  many  in  tubes 
above  twenty  years  old,  a*  fresh  as  when  put  there." 

•  In  answer  to  nay  inquiry,  rrvfauor  laiwls  K.  Norton  kindly  writes:  "  There 
ran  be  no  doabt  that  wax  prevents,  to  a  certain  extent,  and  to  a  very  oonsider- 
alit»  degrre.  the  action  of^the^ajr-nmlstnre^and  g\»ts  presenyn  tb.-'etr  wl.  |jlg- 
upun  pigment*."  '  *  «*«isi  f*k  frosa  acting; 
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■  To  prepare  the  wall-surface,  choose  a  time  of  dry  and  warm 
ather.  Dilute  the  amount  of  medium  required  in  once-and-a-half 
its  bulk  of  good  turpentine.  The  mixture  is  more  effective  if  com- 
pounded by  heat.  Willi  this  wash  let  the  surface  of  the  wall  be 
well  saturated,  the  liquid  being  dashed  against  it,  rather  than  merely 
washed  over  it.  After  a  few  days  left  for  evaporation,  mix  equal 
quantities  of  pure  wliite  lead  (in  powder)  and  of  gilders'  whitening 
(common  whitening  being  often  full  of  large  grits  and  too  strong  of 
lune)  in  the  medium,  slightly  diluted  with  about  a  third  of  turpen- 
tine, and  paint  the  surface  thickly,  and  when  sufficiently  eva]K>rated 
to  bear  a  second  coat,  add  it  as  thickly  as  a  brush  can  lay  it.  This, 
when  dry  —  for  which  two  or  three  weeks  may  be  required  —  pro- 
duces a  perfect  surface,  so  while  that  colors  upon  it  have  all  the 
internal  light  of  buon  fresco  and  the  transparency  of  pure  water- 
colors,  and  it  is  so  absorbent  that  their  attachment  is  complete. 

"  Paint  boldly  and  simply  as  in  buon  fresco;  as  much  as  possible 
alia  prima,  and'  with  much  body;  and  use  pure  oil-of-spike  in  your 
dipper  freely.  Decision  is  very' necessary,  because,  by  much  harass- 
ing the  surface,  the  materials  are  liable  to  be  disintegrated,  the 
resins  rise  to  the  surface,  and  perfect  deadness  is  lost,  if  the  sur- 
face has  been  left  for  so  long  as  to  have  become  quite  hard,  wash 
over  the  part  for  the  morning's  work  with  pure  spike-oil,  to  melt  the 
surface  (hence  the  name  Spirit  Fresco),  and  prepare  it  to  incorpo- 
rate the  colors  painted  into  it.  If  any  part  requires  second  painting 
the  next  day,  do  not  wash  again  with  spike-oil;  it  is  liable  to  bring 
the  resins  to  the  surface,  but  use  plrnty  of  spike-oil  in  vour 
dipper,  as  a  water-color  painter  uses  water.  Paint  rather  solidly 
than  transparently.  Transparent  glazing  is  less  likely  to  dry  dead 
than  culors  used  with  white  lead." 

"  The  Rationale  of  tike  Painting  is,  therefore,  this :  that  the  colors 
in  powder,  being  incorporated  with  material  identical  with  that 
whieh  has  already  sunk  deep  into  the  pores  of  the  wall-surface,  and 
has  hardened  there  by  tlie  evaporation  of  the  spirit-vehicle,  may  be 
regarded  as  belonging  to  the  mass  of  the  wall  itself,  and  not  as 
mere  superficial  applications.  This  result  is  produced  by  the  spike- 
oil  being  tbc  one  common  solvent  of  all  the  materials,  which 
tine  is  not;  the  moment  the  painter's  brush  touches  the 
(already  softened,  if  necessary,  for  the  day's  work),  it  open*  to 
receive  the  colors,  and,  on  the  rapid  evaporation  of  the  spi 
closes  them  in,  and  thus  the  work  is  done." 1 

One  of  the  encaustic  methods,  suggested  bv  Count  Caylus  (1692- 
1765),  is  so  simple  — though  designed  for 'easel-pictures  —  that  1 
cannot  but  quote  it.  With  modifications  it  might  be  used  for  larger 
works  on  the  wall. 

"  First.  The  cloth  or  wood  designed  for  the  picture  it  waxed  over, 
by  rubbing  jt  simply  with  a  piece  of  beeswax. 

"  Secondly.  The  colors  are  mixed  up  with  pure  water,  but  as  these 
colors  will  not  adhere  to  the  wax,  the  whole  ground  must  be  rubbed 
over  with  chalk  or  whiting,  before  the  color  is  applied. 

„  Thirdly.  When  the  picture  is  dry,  it  is  nut  near  the  fire,  whereby 
the  wax  is  melted  and  absorbs  the  colors."' 

Frrdkric  Crowkinbhikld. 

[To  he  continued.] 
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MEDLEVAL  ROMANCE  AND  ART. 

VI  N  if  there  be  many  of  onr  sub- 
scribers who  read  the  following  pa- 
per when  it  appeared  a  short  time 
ago  in  the  Architect  we  believe  that  the 
interest  that  centers  about  Arthur's  table 
is  of  such  perennial  strength  that  Uley 
will  not  object  to  seeing  it  again. 

The  question  has  often  been  asked, 
where  did  Mr.  Burges  obtain  the  sub- 
jects, such  as  Aristotle  and  the  lady, 
which  he  was  fond  of  having  sculptured 
an<l  painted  ?  A  full  answer  to  the  question  would  be  a  re'tumi  of 
raediseval  romance.  The  following  paper,  which  was  read  about  forty 
v  ears  ago  at  an  archaeological  congress  in  Chester  by  the  late  Thomas 
\V right,  may  suggest  the  origin  of  some  of  the  subjects  represented 
by  Medissralists  and  selected  by  Mr.  Burges. 

'  In  the  earlier  times  of  the  Middle  Ages  the  fine  arts  were,  to  a 
grvat  extent  monopolized  by  the  clergy,  and  applied  chiefly  to  *a>red 
purposes.  For  some  centuries,  even  in  miniatures,  few  manuscripts 
we  if  illuminated  except  Bibles,  and  Psalters,  and  Service  Books, 
which  are  valuable  chiefly  as  illustrations  of  Christian  inconology. 
Until  the  thirteenth  century  that  class  of  illuminated  manuscripts 
still  predominated.  The  period  last  mentioned  —  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury—  witnessed  that  great  development  of  this  intelligence  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  the  effects  of  which  spread  through  all  classes  of  soci- 
ety, and  which  was  particularly  visible  in  the  new  classes  of  subjects 
on  which  the  artist  exercised  his  talents.  It  was  about  this  time 
that  those  sculptured  scats  came  into  vogue,  by  which  the  carver 
introduced  into  the  churches  those  burlesque  pictures  which  illus- 
trated the  occupations  of  every  clay  life.  At  the  meeting  at  Worces- 
ter last  year.  I  had  the  honor  of  calling  attention  to  the  interesting 
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specimens  preserved  in  that  city  ami  at  the  Great  Malvern  and  other 
churches,  and  there  are  specimens  no  less  remarkable  in  Chester  Ca- 
thedral. In  the  thirteenth  century  the  illuminators  or  punters 
worked  no  longer  for  the  church  alone.  They  painted  walls  for 
princes  and  nobles,  and  they  illuminated  manuscripts  on  a  great  va- 
riety of  subjects  for  the  use  of  knights  and  ladies.  The  subject* 
which  had  at  this  period  most  Interest,  for  the  higher  ranks  of  societ  v, 
and  more  especially  for  the  ladies,  were  the  various  incidents  of  thiit 
extensive  class  of  literature,  the  Mediaeval  romances.  These  wu 
shall  trace  on  a  variety  of  domestic  articles  of  this  period  appropri- 
ated to  the  use  of  the  female  members  of  the  baronial  household,  carved 
in  ivory  or  wood,  or  other  material,  and  they  appear  more  especially 
on  those  curious  and  elegant  caskets  which  are  by  no  means  uncom- 
mon in  great  collections  of  Medheval  antiquities,  and  of  which  we 
have  here  the  opportunity  of  examining  a  very  remarkable  speci- 
men, through  the  kindness  of  its  possessor,  our  respected  associate, 
Mr.  W.  Seth  Stevenson,  of  Norwich.  It  is  distinguished  by  the 
beautiful  style  of  its  execution,  and  the  character  of  the  workman- 
ship, tbc  costume  of  the  figures,  and  other  circumstances  lead  us  to 
ascribe  it  to  a  date  not  later  than  the  earlier  part  of  the  fourteenth 
century.  The  part  of  it  which  first  and  chiefly  attracts  attention  is 
its  pictorial  embellishment,  and  to  this  I  intend  to  confine  my  remarks. 

The  particular  description  of  the  pictures  before  you  will  bo  ren- 
dered more  intelligible  and  popular  by  a  few  general  remarks  on  the 
class  of  literature  to  which  they  relate.  It  is  perhaps  hardlv  neces- 
sary for  me  to  remind  you  that  the  word  "  romance,"  the  moaning  of 
which  is  now  restricted  to  a  work  of  fiction,  referred  originally  to  tlte 
language  only  in  which  they  were  written.  Lingua  Romano,  (the  Ro- 
man tongue)  was  the  name  which,  in  the  Middle  Ages,  was  applied  to 
all  the  languages  which  were  derived  directly  from  the  Latin,  such  as 
French,  Anglo-Norman,  Italian,  Provencal,  or  .Spanish.  A  rontons 
(Romania  liber)  was  a  book  written  in  any  one  of  those  languages  ; 
and  as  during  this  period  they  were  used  chiefly  in  writing  these 
peculiar  compositions  which  we  are  slill  in  the  habit  of  calling 
romances,  it  became  common  to  quote  f.>r  authorities  in  such  composi- 
tions the  romans,  or  book  written  in  the  Romano  language,  until  the 
word,  at  a  much  later  period  than  that  of  which  we  are  more  espec- 
ially treating,  began  to  be  taken  in  its  present  signification,  and  in 
which  I  shall  always  use  it  in  the  course  of  the  following  observa- 
tions. 

The  subjects  of  the  Mediaeval  romances  were  derived  from  various 
distinct  sources.  Some  were  taken  from  the  old  traditions  of  the 
people  among  whom  they  were  composed,  and  these  form,  perhaps, 
the  largest  and  most  important  class;  they  are  certainly  the  earliest 
in  the  date  of  their  formation.  Two  large  and  very  important 
cycles  ran  through  the  Neo-Latin  or  Romanu  languages,  and  were 
afterwards  transferred  to  German,  English,  and  other  ton<rucs.  One 
of  these,  grouped  round  the  kings  of  the  Carlovingian  race,  was  pe- 
culiar to  the  Franks,  and  its  various  romances  were  generally  known 
under  the  title  of  Chanson*  dt  gene,  the  meaning  of  which  is  !«■- 
rendered  In  modern  English  by  the  term  "  historical  romances  "  ; 
the  other  cycle  has  for  its  heroes  the  supposed  British  king,  Arthur 
and  his  knights.  The  first  of  those  cycles,  which  is  exceedingly 
voluminous,  having  its  scene  at  a  period  the  events  of  which  belongv'n 
to  a  comparative' 
construction,  and 
warlike  expedit 


ively  true  history,  had  far  less  of  the  marvellous  in  its 
nd  was  almost  entirely  occupied  with  the  description  of 
itions.  The  story  of  the  expedition  into  Spain,  and 
the  disaster  of  Roncesvaux,  appears  to  have  been  the  only  fragment 
of  it  ever  popular  in  England.  The  cycle  of  King  Arthur,  whieh 
was  from  its  subiect  much  more  English,  having  a  foundation  which 
partook  far  more  of  the  really  mythic  character,  was  devoted  almost 
entirely  to  scenes  of  love  and  gallantry  —  the  chivalry  of  tho  cham- 
ber and  the  tournament. 

As  the  influence  of  these  compositions  became  more  general  and 
extensive,  the  composers  began  to  aim  at  variety,  and  then  they 
sought  foreign  subjects,  and  scrupled  not  to  borrow  them  from  ancient 
and  even  from  Scripture  history.  Thus  we  have  the  romance  uf 
Alexander,  the  romance  of  Troy,  the  romance  of  Jason,  that  of 
.Eneas,  and  a  multitude  of  similar  subjects.  Gradually  the  writers 
became  more  inventive,  and  then  we  hnd  allegorical  and  mystical 
romances,  a  class  of  which  the  grand  type  wan  the  famous  romance 
of  the  "  Rose,"  in  which  the  progress  of  the  soft  passion  was  alle- 
gorized in  a  manner  the  most  original  and  extraordinary. 

From  the  twelfth  to  the  sixteenth  century  the  literature  of  the 
ladies  was  especially  and  universally  one  of  love  and  gallantry,  and 
of  this  the  casket  under  our  consideration,  as  certainly  designed  for 
ladies'  use,  is  a  very  interesting  example.  History  shows  us,  on  one 
side,  how  essentially  the  subjects  engraved  on  it  were  congenial  to 
the  education  of  the  fair  sex  during  the  Middle  Ages,  and,  on  the 
other  side,  how  much  influence  they  exerted  on  its  morals  and  fate. 
I  will  endeavor  to  illustrate  this  by  the  description  uf  the  subjects 
themselves,  and  I  shall  take  them  rather  in  the  order  indicated  bv 
the  history  of  romantic  literature  than  in  that  in  which  they  appear 
on  the  casket. 

There  were  two  very  remarkable  branches  of  the  romantic  evele 
of  King  Arthur  whieh  enjoyed  an  extraordinary  popularity  during 
the  Middle  Ases;  one  related  the  love  adventures  of  Lancelot  and 
Arthur's  frail  Queen  Guenerra,  the  other,  those  of  Tristan  and  tho 
fair  I sonde,  the  queen  of  King  Mark  of  Cornwall.  It  was  the  pas- 
sion portrayed  under  its  different  causes  anil  circumstances,  in  one 
case  influenced  by  the  personal  accomplishment  -  and  teiiiiivranu-nt  uf 
the  individuals,  in  the  other  by  a  powtr,  the  belief  in  which  formed 
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a  portion  of  the  superstitions  of  the  Western  people  before  their 
conversion  to  Christianity,  and  which  still  weighed  heavy  upon  their 
faith —  that  of  fate.  \'ou  probably  all  know  the  story  of  Tristan, 
lie  was  sent  over  to  Ireland  to  fetch  home  Mark's  betrothed  queen, 
lsonde,  who  brought  with  her  an  enchanted  potion,  which  she  was 
to  drink  with  her  husbAnd,  and  which  had  the  virtue  of  creating  an 
everlasting  love  between  the  persons  who  first  pledged  each  other  in 
it.  By  a  fatal  error  the  lady  and  Tristan  drank  the  potion  in  their 
passage  from  Ireland,  and,  although  she  became  King  Mark'*  wife, 
tier  love  hail  thus  been  irrevocably  disposed  of. 

There  is  an  incident  in  the  romance  of  "  Lancelot"  which  appears 
to  have  had  so  peculiar  an  attraction  for  the  romance-readers  of  the 
thirteenth  century  that  one  of  the  celebrated  poets  of  that  period. 
Christian  de  Troye*.  madu  it  the  subject  of  a  separate  poem,  entitled 
"  La  Charrette,"  or  "  The  Cart."  A  "  felon  "  king,  Brandemagus,  had 
had  carried  away  Queen  Guenevra  as  hi*  prisoner,  and  her  lover.  Lan- 
celot, who  arrive'd  at  ourt  loo  late  to  defend  her,  set  out  in  her  pursuit. 
Aii  accident  deprived  him  of  the  use  of  his  horse,  and  in  his  distress 
he  asked  for  information  of  a  deformed  dwarf  who  was  leading  a 
cart,  and  who  assured  him  that  he  knew  which  way  the  queen  had 
gone,  and  engaged,  if  he  would  ride  in  his  cart,  to  carry  him  to  his 
mistress.  It  appears  that  at  this  time  none  bat  condemned  criminals 
ever  rode  in  carU,  or,  at  least,  those  who  had  become  subjected  to 
some  horrible  disgrace,  and  it  was  only  his  extreme  eagerness  to 
overtake  the  queen,  which  induced  Lancelot  reluctantly  to  accept  the 
dwarfs  offer.  On  bis  road  he  was  met  by  Gawayn,  who  was  highly 
scandalized  at  his  friend's  position;  but  they  continued  their  route 
together  until  they  came  to  the  castle  of  a  lady,  who  came  out  with 
her  damsels  to  receive  Gawayn  with  honors,  while  Lancelot  was 
hissed  and  pelted  by  the  menials.  Through  the  intercession  of 
(iawayn,  who  explained  his  friend's  situation,  the  lady  was,  with 
great  difficulty  induced  to  extend  her  hospitality  to  Lancelot,  who, 
nfter  all,  was  treated  with  the  utmost  disrespect.  Next  morning,  Lan- 
celot having  been  furnished  with  a  horse  and  spear,  he  set  out  with 
Giiwayn,  and  finding  two  roads  which  lead  to  the  Castle  of  Gaileon, 
in  Brandemagus's  kingdom  of  Golre,  where  they  knew  that  monarch 
was  conveying  his  captive,  they  separated  in  order  that  each  should 
lake  a  different  path.  After  meeting  with  several  disagreeable  ad- 
ventures, most  of  them  arising  from  his  untoward  journey  in  the  cart, 
Lancelot  at  length  came  to  a  wide  river  which  he  was  obliged  to 
puss  by  means  of  a  bridge  formed  of  an  immense  and  sharp-edged 
sword.  Having  reached  the  other  side  in  safety,  he  perceived  a 
"  villain  "  approaching  who  lead  two  lions  with  which  he  was  com- 
pelled to  fight,  bat  finding  that  his  strokes  produced  noeffect  he  drew 
forth  the  ring  which  had  been  given  him  by  the  Lady  of  the  L  ike,  and 
then  his  opponents  disappeared,  and  lie  learnt  that  it  was  all  enchant- 
ment. Alter  this  he  reached  the  object  of  his  search,  but  the  adven- 
ture of  the  carl,  which  was  known  also  to  Guenevra,  produced  a 
quarrel  and  temporary  separation  between  the  qaeen  and  her  lover. 

The  incidents  of  this  story  could  easily  be  recognized  in  lite  four 
compartments  of  the  back  of  the  casket,  numbered  from  nine  to 
twelve.  Number  eleven  is  evidently  intended  to  represent  Lancelot 
iu  the  cart ;  perhaps  the  lion's  head  was  introduced  by  mistake  of 
the  carver,  who  ought  to  have  introduced  here  the  dwarf.  Number 
twelve  perhaps  represents  the  lady  of  the  castle  and  her  damsels, 
looking  on  Lancelot  and  his  cart  with  feelings  of  shame.  In  number 
ten  he  is  passing  the  strange  and  perilous  bridge,  and  number  nine 
represents  his  encounter  with  the  lion 


lions.  Some  attributes  in  thesu 
figures  are  not  easily  explained  in  the  romance,  and  they  may,  per- 
haps, have  been  taken  from  wins  other  version  of  it.  Perhaps  the 
spears  and  sword-blades  issuing  from  the  clouds  are  intended  to  indi- 
cate that  it  is  all  the  work  of  enchantment. 

We  thus  see  that  the  romance  of  "  Lancelot "  (which,  I  may  ob- 
serve, was  the  foundation  of  the  later  romance  of  tlie  "  Mort  d' Ar- 
thur ")  has  its  representative  on  our  casket.  We  shall  find  the  other 
grand  love-romance  —  that  of  "  Tristan  "  —  figuring  here,  too. 

In  the  course  of  their  adventures,  the  two  lovers  had  given  each 
other  a  rendezvous  by  night  under  a  tree  in  King  Mark  s  orchard. 
The  king,  informed  of  their  intentions  by  a  spy,  had  concealed  him- 
self iu  the  tree  to  lie  a  witness  to  his  wife's  infidelity.  Tlie  night 
happened  to  be  moonlight,  and  as  the  uueen  approached  the  spot  she 
beheld  the  shallow  of  her  husband's  face  in  a  fountain  under  the 
tree,  before  she  had  said  anything  to  criminate  lierself.  Site  made  Iter 
|  ,ver  understand  their  danger,  and  their  conversation  took  such  a 
turn  as  convinced  tlie  king  that  lsonde  and  Tristan  had  been  unjustly 
slandered. 

This  scene  is  re  presented  in  the  compartment  of  one  side  of  the 
ca'ket,  and  there  are  circumstances  about  it  which  would  seem  to 
show  that  the  carver  was  following  a  model,  the  subject  of  which  he 
did  not  perfectly  understand.  There  is  something  original  in  the 
substantial  manner  in  which  the  shadow  of  the  king's  face  is  repre- 
sented ;  hut,  if  we  look  closer,  we  shall  see  (bat,  while  the  real  sub- 
stantial King  Mark  in  the.  tree  is  represented  as  a  beardless  youth, 
his  shadow  in  the  water  possesses  a  beard  of  fair  dimensions.  The 
carver  has  eitJier  taken  the  beard  in  the  substance  above  for  part  of 
the  tree,  or  he  has  transformed  a  part  of  the  water  beneath  into  a 
Ward  for  the  shadow. 

I  am  inclined  to  think  that  our  casket  presents  another  subject 
taken  from  the  romance  of  "Tristan-"  On  cne  occasion  lsonde  was 
obliged  t<>  clear  herself  by  an  oath,  taken  upon  the  holy  relies,  to 
visit  which  she  had  to  pass  a  river.  Tristan  came  there  in  the  dis- 
guise of  a  beggar,  and  was  employed  to  carry  bis 


water,  and  a  pretended  accident  enabled  her  to  avoid  perjury,  by 
an  equivocation  which  I  sliall  beg  to  be  excused  explaining.  The 
compartment  appears  to  represent  lsonde  carried  on  the  •boulders 
of  the  pretended  beggar.  I  will  only  remark  that  this  seems  to  be 
tlie  way  in  which  geullemen  carried  ladies  in  the  Middle  Ages. 

The  other  two  classes  of  romance  to  which  I  have  alluded  also  find 
their  representative  in  this  casket.  The  romance  of  Alexander  the 
Great,  with  its  various  branches,  enjoyed  great  popularity  during  the 
thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries ;  ami  some  of  its  incidents  gave 
rise  to  separate  poems  or  tracts.  Several  of  these  relate  to  the  great 
monarch's  instructor,  Aristotle.  One  division  of  the  romance,  and 
no  small  one,  related  to  the  monstrous  animals  the  conqueror  of  India 
was  said  to  have  met  with  in  his  travels,  and  a  tract,  in  which  Aris- 
totle is  made  to  describe  tliese  monsters,  liad  an  extensive  influence 
on  the  science  of  natural  history  as  it  was  taught  in  the  Middle 
Ages.  But  tlie  philosopher  and  his  pupil  were  made  to  figure  in  a 
story  of  a  more  amusing  character. 

Love  and  gallantry  appear  to  have  been  the  grand  occupation  of 
the  ladies  in  all  grades  of  society  during  the  Middle  Ages,  and  tlie 
laxity  of  Medheval  manners  allowed  of  a  degree  of  license  which 
we  can  now  with  difficulty  conceive.  If  this  procured  for  the  fair, 
on  the  one  hand,  tlie  devotion  and  service  01  the  gentler  class  of 
poets,  it  exposed  thum, on  the  other,  to  the  attacks  of  the  satirist  and 
moralists,  and  these  were  often  bitter  and  coarse.  But  the  vicious 
found  their  revenge  in  a  number  of  stories  in  which  the  wisest  phi- 
losophers and  sages  were  humbled  beneath  the  irresistible  sway  of 
beauty.  One  of  these  stories  related  to  Alexander  and  his  teacher, 
and  was  in  the  thirteenth  century  made  the  subject  of  a  little  poem 
by  a  trouvere  named  Henry  d'Audeli,  which  bears  tlie  title  of  the 
"  Lai  d'Arialote." 

Alexander,  according  to  this  romantic  story,  had  a  very  beautiful 
Indian  princess  for  his  mistress ;  and  her  charms  were  so  powerful 
that  the  king  neglected  not  only  the  lessons  of  his  teachers,  hut  the 
of  his  ministers.  At  last  Aristotle  took  an  opportunity  of 
j  so  warmly  with  his  royal  pupil,  that  for  a  time  Alex- 
ander absented  himself  from  the  society  of  the  princess.  The  latter, 
at  length,  pressed  her  lover  to  tell  her  the  cause  of  his 
coldness,  and  he  made  a  full  confession.  The  lady  was  fully 
to  have  her  revenge.  She  clad  herself  one  morning  in  a  [ 
gave  herself  her  most  tempting  airs,  and  placed  herself  in  the  way 
of  the  philosopher,  who,  in  spite  of  his  age  and  wisdom,  was  suddenly 
seized  with  the  most  violent  passion,  anil  pressed  earnestly  for  her 
love.  The  princess  refused  to  listen  to  him  unless  he  first  consented 
to  place  himself  on  his  hands  and  knees,  submit  to  a  saddle  and 
bridle,  and  in  that  position  allow  her  to  ride  round  the  garden  on  his 
back.  He  agreed  to  her  terms,  and,  in  tlie  midst  of  her  ride,  Alex- 
ander, who  had  been  made  privy  to  the  plot,  suddenly  showed  him- 
self from  •  window,  and  rebuked  his  wise  instructor  for  his  folly. 
The  moral  of  the  story  taught  that  none  were  exempt  from  love's 
power,  not  even  those  who  were  so  eager  to  speak  of  it  with  disre- 
spect. 

The  compartments  on  tlie  front  of  the  casket  contain  allusions  to 
the  romance  of  Alexander  and  to  the  lay  of  Aristotle.  In  the  first, 
Aristotle  is  employed  in  teaching  his  pupiL  The  next  represents  the 
subject  of  the  lay.  The  allusion  in  another  compartment  is  more 
doubtful.  It  has  been  suggested  to  me  that  it  represents  a  scene  in 
the  romance  of  Alexander,  in  which  that  monarch,  in  the  course  of 
his  Indian  campaign,  was  made  to  descend  to  the  bottom  of  the  sea 
in  a  glass  globe,  in  order  to  survey  the  wonders  of  the  deep.  Per- 
haps it  is  Alexander's  globe  which  is  here  descending  auion«  the 
sea-nymphs.  But  I  am  inclined  to  think  it  may  be  a  mere  ordinary 
representation  of  nymphs  bathing  in  a  fountain. 

The  allegorical  romances  have  their  representative  in  the  subject 
oo  one  end  of  the  casket,  and  perhaps  also  in  the  larger  subject 
which  covers  the  lid.  The  first  is  probably  taken  from  the  romance 
of  the  "  Rose,"  and  seems  to  represent  Danger  consenting  to  receive 
the  lover  into  the  tower  in  which  Belaccueil  is  shut  up.  It  would 
take,  I  am  sure,  more  time  than  you  would  be  willing  now  to  allow 
me  to  give  such  an  analysis  of  this  romance  as  would  explain  the 
story. 

The  large  figure  on  the  lid  represents  the  attack  upon  the  defence 
of  the  castle  of  Love.  The  weapons,  it  will  be  seen,  are  roses,  with 
one  exception,  that  of  I»ve  himself,  who  makes  use  of  his  arrows 
The  tournament  in  the  middle  is  a  part  of  the  subject,  which  was  one 
of  great  popularity  in  the  age  to  which  this  relic  belongs,  and  is  fre- 
qoently  found  represented  on  articles  used  by  the  ladies.  It  appear*, 
indeed,  that  among  the  imaginative  Provencals  of  the  warm  south 
where  their  love-allegories  were  wrought  into  substantial  pastimes! 
this  scene  of  mock  warfare  was  not  unfrequently  put  into  actual 
practice.  Such  a  scene  I*  reworded  as  having  been  acted  at  Vim-euro 
in  1216;  a  wooden  castle  was  built,  defended  by  ladies  dressed  in 
magnificent  robes,  and  attacked  by  knights.  Flowers  were  the  only 
missels  they  were  permitted  to  use.  A  Provencal  poet  of  the  same 
age,  Kombaiid  dc  Vaqoeiras,  has  described,  in  one  of  his  lyrics  the 
ladies  as  carrying  on  this  counterfeit  war,  aud  buildm '  imitations  of 
— les:  — 

Truan  mala  gaarra 

Hal  volon  eommsar 
fionas  il'e«ta  terra, 
K  vtlsa  ooolrnfar; 
Kn  plan  •>  «u  svrra 
Volon  elmat  levar 
Ab  lors. 

»  The  ladies  of  this  land  will 


vile,  wicked  war, 
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and  counterfeit  tbe  villains ;  thev  will  raise  a  citadel  with  bowers, 
on  level  ground  or  on  a  hill." 

There  remains  one  other  subject  on  our  casket  to  explain,  which, 
if  it  doe*  not  belong  to  what  we  are  in  the  custom  of  calling 
romances,  is  still  of  a  romantic  character.  It  is  taken  from  what 
may  be  called  the  romance  of  science.  The  compartment  represents 
the  well-known  story  of  the  fabulous  unicorn  —  the  fiercest  of  ani- 
mals —  which  yet  became  tame  when  in  the  presence  of  a  pure 
maiden,  and  it  was  only  under  these  circumstances  that  it  was  ever 
killed  by  hunters.  This  subject,  involving  a  beautiful  allegory,  was 
a  favorite  one,  and  is  found  in  innumerable  paintings  and  sculptures. 
It  is  rightly  placed  bere  among  subjects  which  relate  almost  entirely 
to  love. 

Thus,  in  tracing  the  various  subjects  represented  on  this  beautiful 
casket,  we  are  throwing  new  light  on  the  manners  and  sentiments  of 
a  rvtnote  period,  but  one  which  can  never  fail  to  have  an  interest  for 
the  historian.  The  knowledge  of  manners  and  sentiment  is  a  very 
important  portion  of  history  itself;  while  by  this  same  monument 
wc  arc  gaining  a  new  insight  into  the  history  of  literature,  one 
which  shows  us  the  iniluenee  which  that  literature  had  on  the  char- 
acter of  the  age.  It  becomes  thus  a  speaking  picture  of  the  past. 
You  will  no  doubt  remember  that  singular  illustration  of  the  indu- 
ce of  one  of  the  very  romances  pictured  on  this  casket,  furnished 
the  immortal  stanzas  of  Dante,  where  the  poet  describes  his 
j  with  the  shades  of  the  two  lovers,  Franceses  and  Paolo  da 
Kimini.  The  lady,  at  tbe  request  of  the  poetic  trespasser  on  the 
regions  below,  gives  the  following  account  of  her  temptation  :  — 
"  There  is  no  greater  grief,"  she  is  made  to  say,  "  than  to  remember 
in  one's  misfortune  the  past  period  of  happiness.  .  .  .  But  if  thou 
hast  so  great  a  desire  to  know  what  was  Uie  first  root  of  our  love, 
I  will  imitate  him  who  weeps  and  speaks  at  tbe  same  time.  We  were 
reading  one  day  for  pastime  the  adventures  of  Lancelot,  and  how 
he  was  caught  with  love ;  we  were  alone,  and  without  any  distrust. 
Many  times  this  reading  made  our  eyes  meet,  and  our  cheeks  change 
color ;  but  it  was  one  single  passage  which  overcame  us.  When  we 
saw  the  soft  smile  of  bis  mistress  smothered  by  the  kiss  of  the  lover, 
this  one  here,  who  will  never  be  separated  from  me,  kissed  me  on 
the  mouth,  all  trembling ;  the  book  and  its  writer  were  for  us  another 
(jaJlehant.    That  day  we  read  no  more." 

But  there  is  another  point  of  view  in  which  tbe  consideration  of 
this  casket  has  an  interest  for  the  archaeologist.  We  Gnd  these  iden- 
tical subjects,  collectively  or  separately,  figured  on  other  caskets, 
and  in  a  manner  so  similar  that  they  were  evidently  copied  from  one 
model.  In  the  first  place  there  exists  another  casket,  of  which  a 
rather  rude  engraving  was  given  in  Carter's  "  Ancient  Sculpture," 
and  which  is  now  preserved  in  the  museum  of  the  late  Sir  Samuel 
Meyrick,  which  contains  the  same  subjects,  arranged  in  the  same 
order,  and  so  similar  in  design  that  we  might  have  supposed  it  the 
same  casket,  but  for  a  variation  in  one  subject.  I  have  some  reason 
for  suspecting  that  another  casket  in  the  same  collection  contains 
some  of  the  same  subjects.  A  similar  casket,  apparently  then  exist- 
ing in  some  collection  in  Italy,  and  engraved  by  Gori  in  his  Thesaurus 
Diptyckorum,  contained  the  subjects  taken  from  the  romance  of  Lan- 
celot, with  the  variation  that  the  three  ladies  are  introduced  in  the 
same  compartment  with  Lancelot  In  the  cart,  and  that  he  is  engaged, 
as  in  the  romance,  with  two  lions;  and  it  has  the  siege  of  the  castle 
of  love,  as  here  on  the  lid ;  but  the  other  subjects  are  different,  one 
side  being  taken  up  with  subjects  from  the  romance  of  "  Valentin* 
and  Orson."  Tbe  siege  of  the  castle  of  love  is  found,  perhaps,  more 
frequently  than  any  of  the  others.  In  the  sixteenth  volume  of  the 
"  Archaotoqia  "  a  plate  of  ivory  was  engraved  with  a  carving  of 
tins  subject  treated  in  nearly  the  same  manner,  but  showing  the 
moment  in  which  the  knights  made  themselves  masters  of  tbe  fortress, 


and  are  received  with  open  arms  by  its  defenders ;  and  a  similar 
plate  of  ivory,  with  the  samo  subject,  engraved  in  Du  Sommerard's 
Album,  shows  that  this  article  was  the  back  of  a  mirror.  The  same 
subject  appears  in  one  of  the  illuminations  of  the  now  celebrated 
Louttrel  Psalter.  Tbe  lay  of  Aristotle  and  the  legend  of  the  Uni- 
corn are  of  still  more  frequent  occurrence. 

Tbe  circumstance  of  this  repetition  of  the  same  subjects  and  the 
same  designs  is  a  curious  phenomenon  in  the  history  of  Medieval 
art.  It  shows  that  there  was  one  common  origin  for  certain  classes 
of  artistical  productions  —  a  principal  school,  from  which,  probably, 
not  only  the  practico  of  the  art,  but  the  particular  series  of  subjects 
to  be  engraved  were  derived,  and  these  were  varied,  perhaps,  accord- 
ing to  established  rules,  on  which  a  careful  comparison  of  such  relics 
as  that  now  before  us  may  throw  some  light.  The  same  practice  is 
traced  in  other  lines  of  Medieval  art,  and  offers  a  question  well 
worthy  of  minute  examination. 

I  will  conclude  with  pointing  out  a  singular  circumstance  connected 
with  this  particular  subject.  A  few  of  these  romance  subjects  are 
found  sculptured  on  buildings,  and  even  in  churches.  The  legend  of 
the  Unicorn  is  met  with  on  architectural  monuments,  and  the  lay  of 
Aristotle  is  sculptured  on  the  masonry  of  the  cathedral  of  Lyons, 
and  on  the  stalls  of  that  of  Rouen.    In  the  church  of  St.  Pierre,  at 


,  there  is  a  capital  of  a  column,  of  the  beginning  of  the  four- 
i  century,  about  the  date  of  our  casket,  on  which  the"  sculptor 
has  represented  part  of  this  same  series  of  subjects,  and  under  the 
same  forms.  There  we  have  Lancelot  in  the  cart,  the  passage  of  the 
bridge  of  the  sword,  and  the  combat  of  thu  lions,  joined  with  the 
legend  of  the  Unicoro,  the  lay  of  Aristotle,  and  a  somewhat  similar 


connected  with  the  name  of  Virgil.  It  would  seem  as  if 
tbe  stone  sculptor  had  obtained,  among  his  other  designs  belonging 
to  his  own  class  of  artists,  a  copy  of  this  particular  set  of  the  artist 
we  derive  the  ivory  caskets. 


QtrARttTmo  a  la  hob  Slab  or  Gbasite. —  A  single  slab  of  granite 
354  feet  long,  3  to  4  feet  thick  and  1 1  feet  wide,  was  recently  separa- 
ted from  the  main  ledge  in  the  Flynt  quarry,  Monson,  Mass.  A  row  of 
wedges  were  set,  several  hundred  in  number,  and  tbe  workmen,  begin- 
ning at  one  end  gently  and  carefully  tapped  tbe  wedges,  moved  by 
degrees  down  the  line,  until  the  other  end  of  them  was  reached,  when 
the  same  operation  was  repeated.  The  slab  bad  to  be  cut  up  for  trans- 
portation.—T 


Tbe  Ead*  Jktties.—  The  Chicago  Trilmne,  as  a  reminder,  reprints 
tbe  following  facts  concerning  the  contracts  for  building  the  Mississippi 
jetties  :  The  first  contract  with  Captain  Kads  contained  provisions  that 
paymonts  were  to  be  made  upon  the  guaranteed  production  and  main- 
tenance of  channels  as  follows:  — 

For  a  channel  20  x  200,  9600,000;  for  a  channel  22  x  200,  9500,000 ; 
for  a  channel  24  x  260,  $600,000 ;  one  year's  maintenance,  $260,000 ; 
for  a  channel  26  x  300,  $600,000 ;  one  year's  maintenance,  8260,000 ; 
for  a  channel  28  x  360,  5600,000 ;  one  year's  maintenance,  1260,000 ; 
for  a  channel  80x360,  9600,000;  one  Vcar's  maintenance,  9600,000; 
annual  payments  for  maintenance,  9100,000  per  year  for  twenty  years, 
92,000,000;  payment  at  end  of  ten  years,  9500,000 ;  payment  at  end  of 
twenty  years,  9600,000 ;  total  coat  for  work  and  maintenance  twenty 
years  after  completion,  $7,260,000. 

The  salient  feature  of  this  contract  is  that  no  money  was  to  be  paid 
until  certain  guaranteed  results  were  produced.  After  the  first  three 
payments  and  that  for  one  year's  maintenance  had  been  paid,  and 
9260,000  more,  it  became  evident  that  the  jetties  could  not  produce  a 
channel  20  feet  deep  by  300  feet  wide,  whereupon  Congress  set  aside 
the  original  contract  and  substituted  for  it  another  with  the  following 
provisions : 

A  cash  payment  of   9760,000 

For  a  channel  25  x  200    600,000 

For  a  channel  Lit!  x   

For  a  channel  thirty  feet  deep,  without  regard  to  width  (a 
channel  one  foot  wide  would  comply  with  the  contract)  . 


comply  ' 

Annual  payment  for  maintenance,  9100,000  a  year  for 

twenty  years   2,000,000 

Payment  at  end  of  ten  years   600,000 

Payment  at  end  of  twenty  years   600,000 

Total   96.260,000 

Amount  paid  before  change  of  contract   2,000,000 

Grand  total   97,260,006 

The  foregoing  figures  are  taken  from  the  official  documents  and  can 
be  verified.  Particular  attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  in  this  con- 
tract the  Government  has  made  a  precedent  for  an  expenditure  of 
9100,000  a  year  for  the  keeping  open  of  a  channel  at  the  mouth  of  a 
great  river.   

UaEABTHISO    OF    A   ORB  AT  BED  GlLANlTE  StaTOB    HRAK  Al.BXAK- 

dbia. —  A  correspondent  kindly  sends  us  the  following  Interesting  ex- 
tract from  a  private  letter  which  has  just  reached  him  from  Ramleh, 
near  Alexandria,  containing  a  short  account  of  the  unearthing  of  an 
ancient  statue :  "  A  great  red  granite  statue  has  been  discovered  ten  miles 
away  in  the  desert.  It  represents  the  famous  Pharaoh,  who  was  re- 
sponsible for  all  the  Egyptian  plagues,  and  on  one  side  of  it  a  statue  of 
a  little  baby,  said  to  be  that  of  the  next  l'haraoh,  who  perished  in  bis 
rash  attempt  to  drive  through  the  Red  Sea  The  Chief  of  tbe  Coast- 
guarJsmen  —  Middlcmae  Dey  —  discovered  it  when  hunting  for  smug- 
gled tobacco,  so  be  invited  Mr.  Carver,  myself,  and  some  others  to  go 
and  see  the  old  fellow  raised  to  the  light  of  day  once  more.  It  has 
been  lying  there  3,000  years.  About  eighteen  of  us  met  at  the  little 
station  a  short  mile  off  in  the  Desert,  and  after  an  hour's  crawl  in  tlic 
train,  were  landed  forlornly  in  tlte  midst  of  the  sand,  nearly  two  miles 
from  our  destination.  We  walked  to  the  place  and  found  the  statue 
surrounded  by  about  forty  Arabs,  and  just  about  to  be  raised.  As  it. 
seemed  likely  to  be  a  long  business,  we  wandered  about  and  explored 
a  small  staircase  leading  down  luto  a  diminutive  chamber.  We  had  a 
well-known  Egyptian  with  us,  a  Mr.  Wilibor,  to  explain  all  the  Mero- 
glypblcs,  etc.,  and  we  discovered  bits  of  mosaic  pavements  by  scraping 
away  the  sand.  All  the  wiseacres  present  wore  convinced  it  is  the  site 
of  an  ancient  city,  and  that  many  interesting  discoveries  will  be  made 
when  Middlcmas  Boy  can  set  his  men  to  work  digging.  About  twelve 
o'clock  rumors  went  about  that  the  old  King  was  coming  up  out  of  hi» 
"to  welcome  him  to  daylight  again  after 


l^lwi  V|  sBIIU   wf «;  «■>■*  uuvacu  un^Bt  \\i   ncibtruic  si  ■  lis    w    smsmj  ii^iil  a^uui  be  s  1 1_  I 

a  subtcrrestrial  existence  of  3,000  years.  Of  course,  one  of  tbe  ubiq- 
uitous tribe  of  photographers  wns  present,  and,before  the  resurrection 
apparatus  was  taken  away  he  took  us  all  hanging  on  to  tbe  ropes  like 
stage  sailors,  the  statue  in  the  middle  standing  up  In  its  grave.  There 
are  no  end  of  hieroglyphics  written  on  his  back  and  up  the  sides.  He 
is  very  well  carved,  and  almost  perfect,  except  for  the  nose,  which  has 
succumbed  to  the  wear  and  tear  of  existence.  The  muscles  on  the 
arms  are  well  shaped,  and  he  is  well  shaped  altogether,  and  considered 
by  Mr.  Wilibor  to  be  a  very  valuable  '  Hud.'  At  half- past  twelve  we 
had  lunch  in  the  fort  which  is  close  by.  There  are  a  great  many  good 
English  cannon  rusting  away  because  no  one  has  energy  enough  to 
remove  or  preserve  them,  and  we  found  large  quantities  of  shells, 
loaded  and  unloaded,  in  the  ammunition  vaults.  The  dual  destination 
of  old  l'haraoh  is  yet  undecided.  No  doubt  by  the  next  mail  I  shall  Ik- 
able  to  tell  you  more  about  him."  —  fxmdun  Standard. 
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Tub  Tobobto  Cocbt-house  Competition.  — The  author  of  one  of 
the  seven  "reserved  design*"  for  the  Court-house  at  Toronto  ask*  to 
be  put  in  communication  with  the  six  other  member*  of  this  select 
band,  to  that  they  mar  take  concerted  action,  looking  to  securing  the 
proper  professional  treatment  at  the  hand*  of  the  authorities. 

Thk  Vbktilatiimc  or  thb  Most  ("ems  Tusbel. — The  dangers  of 
•  leflcicnt  ventilation  have  repeatedly  been  shown  in  the  Mont  CenU 
tunnel.  The  ordinary  freight-train,  leaving  Modane  at  0  p.  m.  the  21st 
of  December,  wa*  observed  to  come  to  a  standstill  at  about  two  miles 
from  the  month  of  the  tunnel,  and  not  start  again.  The  conductor 
of  the  freight-train  coming  from  the  opposite  direction  wa*  informed 
of  the  fact,  and,  when  coming  up  to  the  standing  train,  he  found  the 
train-men  of  the  latter  in  a  dead  stupor.  They  were  taken  off  and 
transported  with  all  possible  speed  to  Bardoncchia,  where  all  of  them 
soon  revived.  A  similar  accident  happened  in  the  samo  tunnel  only 
week*  before,  and  both  are  ascribed  to  the  bad  air  in  the  tunnel, 


which  cannot  ventilate  itself  a*  can  the  St  Got  hard  tunnel.  Luckily  no 
such  accident*  have  befallen  passenger-trains,  the  reason  for  which 
may  be  sought  in  their  more  rapid  motion.—  Exchange. 

The  Hunt  Pictckb*  at  Albany. —  The  statement  is  making  the 
round*  of  the  pre**  that  Superintendent  of  State  Building*,  Andrew*,  ha* 
recently  been  in  consultation  with  an  artist  from  Boston,  a  former  pupil 
of  the  late  William  Hunt,  who  painted  the  allegorical  picture*  in  the 
Assembly  Chamber  Jin  the  Capitol],  regarding  the  restoration  of  the 
damaged  picture*.  Mr.  Andrew*  denie*  that  he  has  had  a  consulta- 
tion with  any  one  for  that  purpose.  He  says,  however,  that  a  pupil  of 
Mr.  Hunt's,  who  assisted  to  paint  the  pictures,  some  time  since  looked 
over  the  damaged  works  and  offered  to  restore  them  for  # 10,000,  but 
that  no  intimation  wa*  made  that  the  »ubject  would  even  be  considered. 
The  same  statement  is  couplet]  with  one  that  the  picture*  were  ruined  by 
leakage  from  the  roof.  Superintendent  Perry  wa*  questioned  relative 
to  the  truth  of  the  report.  He  said, "  When  I  took  hold  of  the  work 
the  wall*  were  damp  from  leakage,  and  my  first  move  was  to  have  the 
roofs  calked  tight  and  put  an  end  to  the  dampness.  The  young  man  who 
aasisted  Mr.  Hunt  in  painting  the  picture*  had  tome  talk  with  me  about 
restoring  them,  but  I  threw  out  no  inducement  to  him  to  convey  the  im- 
pression that  *uch  a  course  would  be  pursued.''  A*  comment  on  the 
foregoing,  which  appear*  in  the  Albany  Journal,  we  will  say  that  we 
do  not  know  how  high  in  the  rank  of  artists  thi*  "  former  pupil "  now 
stands;  but  we  are  told  that,  up  to  the  time  Hunt  began  to  paint  at 
Albany,  the  pupil's  duties  had  consisted  of  grinding  color*  and  putting 
priming-coat*  on  the  artist's  canvases.  And  we  nave  heard  an  inti- 
mate friend  of  Hunt's,  and  one  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  capitol 
and  the  painting*,  exclaim  that.  *o  far  from  daring  to  aak  910,000 
for  his  "  restoration,"  the  former  pupil  "  ought  to  crawl  on  hi*  knee* 
and  beg  for  the  privilege  of  trying  to  preserve  them." 

Proposed  Dbstboctiox  or  Damkwabdkkodk  Castlb.  Bkcbswick. 
—  It  seem*  that  the  town  of  Brunswick,  not  satisfied  with  the  ousting 
of  the  ducal  family  who  have  reigned  there  for  over  *even  hundred 
years,  are  •erioutly  contemplating  the  destruction  of  their  ancient 
castle  —  one  of  the  six  or  (even  building*  in  Germany  in  which  may 
still  be  seen  the  general  arrangement*  and  some  of  the  architectural 
details  of  the  residence  and  fortress  of  one  of  the  practically  Independ- 
ent nobles  of  the  twelfth  century.  The  projected  Vandalism  is  of  es- 
pecial interest  to  Englishmen,  from  the  tact  that  Queen  Victoria  i*  a 
member  of  the  Ouelph  family,  whose  ancestral  home  It  is  proposed  to 
demolish  to  make  way  for  a  new  street.  The  original  foundation  of 
the  castle  dates  back  to  the  dark  ages  before  the  twelfth  century, 
and  is  attributed  to  Dankward,  a  descendant  of  Witteklnd,  after 
whom  it  waa  called  Dankwarderode.  In  the  twelfth  century  it  passed, 
by  right  of  his  wife,  to  the  Emperor  I.othair,  and  through  hi*  daughter 
Gertrude,  who  married  the  Duke  of  Bavaria  and  Saxony,  to  the 
Guelph  family.  It  was  Gertrude's  son,  Henry  the  Lion,  who,  about  the 
year  11*),  erected  what,  notwithstanding  all  additions  and  alteration*, 
may  be  regarded  as  the  existing  building,  and  placed  the  world-famed 
Brunswick  lion  upon  his  pedestal  In  the  courtyard,  facing  the  Sight  of 
step*  which  led  to  the  great  hall  of  tbe  cattle.  For  the  next  hundred 
year*  Dankwarderode  wa*  the  centre  of  all  that  wa*  great  and  splen- 
did  in  the  land,  second  only  to  the  Burg  of  the  Kmperor  himself,  the 
scene  of  constant  hoepitality  and  of  frequent  f estivities ;  but  it*  hi*- 
tory,  subsequently  to  the  death  of  Albert  the  Great,  in  1270,  is  a  sad 
one.  Belonging  by  arrangement  to  all  the  scattered  branches  of  the 
family  alike,  jealousy  prevented  its  being  long  inhabited  by  any ;  it 
was  unrepaired,  for  that  which  was  every  one's  business  wa*  no  one'*, 
and  so  ruinous  had  the  castle  become  by  the  sixteenth  century,  that 
a  fire  which  took  place  at  that  period  seems  to  have  hardly  made 
matters  much  worse.  It,  however,  aroused  Duke  Julius,  in  1560,  to 
undertake  a  scheme  for  the  restoration,  at  least,  of  the  great  hall,  a 
scheme  which,  through  the  jealousy  of  the  other  branches  of  the  fam- 
ily, and  the  opposition  of  the  town,  was  only  very  partially  carried  out 
in  his  lifetime,  and  was  subsequently  abandoned.  This  waa  fortunate 
as  far  as  the  historical  interest  of  the  structure  is  concerned,  for  the 
preservation  of  the  Romanesque  remains  did  not  enter  Into  the  scheme. 
In  1700,  and  again  In  17(13,  restorations  of  a  more  or  less  history- 
destroying  character  were  carried  out.  Then  came  the  period  of  the 
VVestphalTan  rule  in  Brunswick,  during  which  the  castle  was  fitted  up 
as  a  barrack ;  in  1867  it  was  given  up  to  Prussia  as  a  building  used  for 
military  purposes ;  and  in  1873  became,  on  the  same  grounds,  the  prop- 
erty of  the  t'.erman  Empire.  Another  fire  in  this  year  destroyed  the 
southern  part  of  the  building,  and  the  rest,  Including  the  great  hall, 
was  sold  to  the  town  in  1878,  to  be  pulled  down  to  make  way  for  new 
streets.  The  scheme  has  been  vigorously  opposed  by  the  artistic  and 
archaeological  world  In  Germany,  and  especially  in  the  neighboring 
learned  little  town  of  Wolfenbuttel,  and  has  not  yet  been  carried  out ; 


One  of  the  characteristics  of  the  present  industrial  activity  Is  the  low  and 
declining  cost  of  raw  material.  In  all  former  periods  raw  material  was 
high  lu  price,  and  advanced  while  the  activity  continued.  Another  iohV 
ence  deserving  of  notice  Is  the  abundance  and  cheapness  »f  money  as  com- 
pared to  former  periods  of  activity,  when  money  was  relatively  scarce  and 
dear.  A  third  point  of  difference  between  former  eras  and  tbe  present  is 
to  be  found  in  the  direction  which  capital  and  enterprise  are  taking,  and  it  is 
In  this  particular  tendency  that  a  great  deal  of  special  Interest  is  to  be  found 
to  money-leaders,  architects  una  builders.  'Die  short-lived  prosperity  i>f 
former  years  was  due  largely  to  the  fact  that  tbe  stimulus  to  activity  arose 
from  the  necessities  of  the  "fow,  comparatively  speaking,  tbe  wealthy  few. 
as  compared  with  the  great  masses  of  the  people.  The  characteristic  of  the 
present  era  of  activity  is  due  verr  largely  to  the  fact  that  its  sources  arise 


In  and  out  of  the  necessities  and  the  requirements  of  the  great  mass  of  peo- 

1>le,  the  millions.  Its  foundations  are  therefore  stronger,  deeper  and  broader, 
t  Is  only  within  a  few  years  that  any  thought  whatever  has  been  given  to 
the  providing  of  homes  for  the  people.  The  old  baronial  idea,  of  a  castle 
with  its  meagrely-housed  defendants,  has  been  realiied  in  thi*  factory  age. 
The  next  ten  or  twenty  years  will  witness  an  abrupt  and  general  departure 
from  these  old  notions  and  conditions.  The  creation  of  so  much  wealth  is 
stimulating  everv  wage  earner  with  the  desire  of  having  and  owning  bis 
own  little  palace' with  all  its  appointments.  This  departure  has  been  made 
possible  and  necessary  by  railroad  construction,  which  has  multiplied  the 
opportunities  ten  to  one  hundred  fold  for  the  hitherto  dependent  masses  to 
V.-  i,:nc  direct:  v  t>r  in  tiled  I  y  their  own  employers.  Cm-  ••».,»<•  • -f  and  rea- 
son for  the  slow  departure  from  old  into  new  conditions,  has  been  due  to  toe 
arbitrary  system  of  determining  tbe  value  of  labor  performed.  Cndar  this 
arbitrary'  system  wages  have  ruled  nearer  the  lower  limit  than  nearer  the 
higher  limit.  Tills  obedience  was  necessary  prior  to  the  era  of  railway 
construction  because  of  the  absence  of  opportunities  for  bettering  individ- 
nal  conditions.  The  condition*  which  made  conformity  a  necessity  In  the 
economic  system,  which  determined  wages  arbitrarily  rather  than  by  the 
value  of  the  services  performed  are  disappearing  gradually  and  the  wage 
earners  are  rinding  themselves  little  by  tittle  surrounded  by  opportunities 
and  advantages,  which  enable  them  to  have  more  aay  In  the  fixing  of  com- 


pensation. To  most  employer*  this  growing  power  Is  a  source  of  apprehen- 
sion and  annoyance.  They  have  become  accustomed  to  the  exercise  of  an 
almost  absolute  authority  which  the  law  of  supply  and  demand  has  guar- 


but.  as  ha*  happened  more  than  once  or  twice  in  similar  circumstances 
in  England,  the  united  opinion  of  all  who  are  capable  of  forming  one 
is  in  danger  of  being  contemptuously  set  aside  by  those  in  authority  in 


an  teed  to  them,  and  they  think  It  is  dying  In  the  face  of  fate  and  of  all 
known  laws  and  experience  for  the  wage-earners  of  tbe  country  to  endeavor 
to  establish  any  other  rule  or  anticipate  any  other  condition*.  A  transfor- 
mation is  in  progress,  from  this  condition  of  dependence,  so  to  speak,  to  one 
of  apparent  independence.  When  that  transformation  is  effected,  the  earn- 
ing power  of  the  masses  will  be  considerably  increased.  As  It  increases 
their  necessities  will  correspondingly  Increase  and  in  this  way  a  wide  avenue 
will  be  opened  up  for  Die  employment  of  capital,  energy,  skill  and  labor, 
wider  than  was  ever  yet  opened  up  in  tbe  history  of  human  progress.  We 
are  now  before  this  opening  avenue.  This  is  no  word-picture,  no  attempt  to 
depict  fine  thoughts,  out  it  Is  stating  In  plain  words  what  Is  apparent  to  all 
close  observers  and  thinkers.  We  havo  about  dispensed  with  tbe  leader- 
ship of  the  soldier  except  as  a  military  policeman,  and  we  are  putting  the 
architect  In  his  place. 

Die  building  conditions  can  be  disposed  of  in  a  dozen  words.  The  archi- 
tects are  busy,  and  the  builders  are  actively  preparing  for  their  best  year. 
This  Is  the  testimony  from  every  targe  city.  The  approach  of  fine  weather 
will  give  an  impetus  to  building. 

The  people  are  anxious  to  build  and  buy.  The  manufacturers  of  the 
country  are  waiting  for  enters,  willing  to  sell  goods  upon  low  margins. 
Producers  everywhere  are  anxious  to  render  services  for  living  profits.  The 
spirit  of  speculation  does  not  exist.  The  whole  country  desires  to  come 
down  to  legitimate  business  methods.  This  is  evidenced  by  the  general 
movement  in  the  direction  of  trade  and  manufacturing  combinations  by 
which  only  enough  material  will  be  made  to  meet  market  demands.  A 
higher  standard  of  trade  morality  is  being  erected.  Tbe  cut-throat  policy 
I*  left  to  the  few.  The  great  manufacturing  Interests  are  insisting  upon  a 
recognition  of  higher  and  better  standards.  The  railroad  managers  are 
nearing  the  rcalliation  of  their  efforts,  and  much  progress  has  been  made 
already  In  the  removal  of  causes  of  chronic  warfare. 

Much  of  this  year's  building  will  consist  of  church  building,  theatres  and 
opera-houses,  apartment-houses,  warehouses,  packing- houses,  schools,  col- 
leges and  buildings  of  a  more  or  less  public  character.  In  Missouri,  Kamuu, 
Arkansas  and  Texas  a  large  amount  of  money  will  be  expended  In  these  direc- 
tions, large  compared  to  Investment*  of  former  years.  Iron-makers  and  mak- 
ers of  varkm*  kinds  of  machinery  give  Information  of  much  Interest  concern- 
ing work  they  have  in  hand  In  their  special  line  for  these  States.  The  mills 
of  tbe  Ohio  valley  in  the  St.  Louis  region  and  in  the  South  are  well  filled 
with  orders  at  this  time  for  all  kind*  of  iron  and  steel  work  for  deliver  in 
the  States  west  of  the  Mississippi.  A  great  deal  of  •  l-  trie-light  work  is 
projected,  and  considerable  already  contracted  for.  Tbe  activity  in  the 
West  is  referred  to  a*  an  indication  of  a  general  movement  among  mechanic 
and  persons  of  small  means  to  lake  advantage  of  more  inviting  opportuni- 
ties lu  these  new  States.  Besides,  considerable  railroad  building  Is  In  progress 
there,  aod  a  great  deal  of  railway  construction  will  be  completed  this  sea- 
son. Parties  engaged  in  important  Industrial  enterprises  in  tbe  South  favor 
us  with  statements  concerning  the  influx  of  an  Industrial  population,  from 
some  of  the  older  States  such  as  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  and  to  some  extent, 
two  or  three  of  the  New  England  States.  Textile  mills  are  projected  for 
erection  this  summer  in  Georgia,  blast-furnaces  and  mill*  In  Alabama,  as 
well  as  coal-mining  operations  upon  a  largo  scale.  The  coal-producer- 
around  Birmingham  have  effected  a  combination  which  they  hope  will  re- 
sult in  a  virtual  monopoly  of  coal  -  mining  and  coal-shipping  in  that  re- 
gion. New  Tork  architects  are  engaged  on  factory  project*  for  those  two 
States.  Coming  nearer  home,  the  architects  of  New  York  and  of  the  New 
England  States  report  a  general  stirring  np  among  the  building  interests.  An 
unusually  large  number  of  small  houses  will  be  erected,  and  there  are  no  mod- 
ifications to  be  made  of  statements  a*  to  the  activity  in  mill-construction 
While  the  mill-owners  of  New  England  do  not  feel  the  short-hour  move- 
ment to  be  the  wisest,  and  while  they  do  not  believe  the  advance  in  coat  of 
material,  and  the  higher  wages  will  work  to  their  advantage,  yet  they  feel 
and  say  that  the  industrial  conditions  are  healthy,  that  abundant  orders  are 
coming  in,  that  they  feel  assured  of  steady  employment  and  tint,  in  the 
long  run,  they  expect  to  come  out  as  well  as  when  wages  and  raw  materia  I 
were  lower,  "it  Is  well  to  keep  these  general  industrial  conditions  in  view. 
All  of  our  industries  are  but  parts  of  one  dependent  whole,  and  • 
in  one  is  i  ' 
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HE  citizens  of  Elmira,  N.  Y.,  had  occasion  to  take  the  law 
into  their  own  hands  the  other  day,  after  the  American 
manner,  the  constituted  authorities,  also  after  the  Ameri- 
can manner,  having  shown  themselves  perfectly  inefficient  in 
securing  the  abatemeut  of  a  gross  public  nuisance.  It  seems 
that  the  State  Reformatory  at  Elmira  recently  constructed  a 
drain  to  connect  with  the  city  sewers,  building  it  of  cement- 
pipe,  under  the  supervision  of  the  city  authorities.  After  the 
drain  was  built,  the  directors  of  the  Reformatory  began  to  use 
it  for  getting  rid  of  gasoline  refuse  and  other  nauseous  and 
dangerous  volatile  substances.  Whatever  may  be  the  merits 
of  cement-pipe,  it  U  not  impervious  to  gases,  and  the  wells,  to- 
gether with  the  cellars  and  basements  of  the  houses  near  the 
sewer,  soon  began  to  be  flavored  with  hydro-carbon.  Applica- 
tion was  promptly  made  to  the  city  authorities,  and  to  the  di- 
rectors of  the  Reformatory,  to  have  the  gasoline  discharged 
through  an  impervious  channel,  if  at  all,  but  no  notice  was 
taken  of  the  remonstrances.  After  waiting  patiently  for  a  long 
time,  the  city  Board  of  Health,  a  body  endowed  with  consider- 
able animation  as  well  as  intelligence,  met  to  discuss  the  mat- 
ter, and  passed  a  resolution  declaring  the  sewer,  as  used,  to  be 
a  public  nuisance,  daugerous  to  health,  and  directing  the  Health 
Officer  to  abate  it  forthwith  by  cutting  off  the  Reformatory 
•ewer  from  the  city  system.  There  seems  to  have  been  some 
question  as  to  whether  the  Health  Officer,  unassisted,  would 
have  been  able  to  carry  out  the  edict  of  the  Board,  and  a 
small  army  of  volunteers  from  atnoug  the  citizens  assembled 
to  help  him.  The  Board  of  Health  lent  the  aid  of  its  approv- 
ing presence,  and  in  a  few  hours,  by  the  combiued  efforts  of 
the  multitude,  the  Reformatory  sewer  was  cut  off,  at  its  en- 
trance into  the  city  limits,  and  closed. 

OME  time  ago  a  meeting  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British 
Architects  was  devoted  to  a  discussion  of  the  various  sorts 
of  roofing,  introduced  by  the  reading  of  a  paper  on  the 
subject  by  Mr.  Ralph  Nevill,  aud  the  experience  of  the  members 
with  different  kinds  of  rooting  material,  as  brought  out  in  the 
course  of  the  discussion,  has  a  good  deal  of  interest  for  us. 
Among  other  things,  one  member  observed  that  roofs  of  plain 
tiles,  such  as  are  common  in  England,  have  very  little  power 
of  resistance  to  earthquakes,  the  disturbance  of  last  year  hav- 
ing, as  he  aaid,  brought  down  in  a  heap  nearly  every  tiled  roof 
in  the  affected  district  These  tiles  were  probably  hung  to  the 
laths  by  a  little  ear,  or  '<  lug,"  at  the  top,  without  nailing,  and 
the  vibration  of  the  buildings  was  sufficient  to  shake  the  ears 
from  their  hold.  That  tile  roofs  will  not  keep  out  snow  was 
observed  by  one  member,  and  apparently  agreed  to  by  the 
others.  Mr.  Nevill  remarked  that  in  the  great  snow  storm  of 
1882  hardly  a  single  tile  roof  proved  impervious.  As  every 
one  knows,  tiles  are  usually  laid  with  a  comparatively  small 
lap,  and  their  surfaces  being  generally  somewhat  uneven,  crev- 
ices are  left,  through  which  fine  snow  easily  drifts.  The  com- 
mon way  of  preventing  this  is  either  to  bed  the  tiles  in  mortar, 
or  to  plaster  them  underneath  with  mortar,  introduced  between 
the  latha,  but  this  is  considered  to  be  in  some  ways  objectiona- 


ble. In  Germany,  according  to  a  member,  tiles  are  made 
longer  than  the  English  ones,  and  are  laid  like  slates,  with  each 
tile  lapping  over  the  second  lilo  below,  so  that  there  is  every- 
where on  the  roof  a  thickness  of  at  least  two  tiles,  and  often 
more.  This  must  make  a  very  heavy  roof,  but  one  much  more 
secure  against  snow  than  the  English  kind. 


IN  regard  to  flashings  for  tile  roofs,  there  seems  to  have  been 
a  general  agreement  that  lead  was  unsatisfactory.  One  gen- 
tleman considered  that  the  best  way  to  protect  the  junction 
of  a  tile  roof  and  a  wall  or  chimney  was  to  cut  a  groove  in  the 
masonry,  wide  enough  to  admit  the  tiles.  This  allowed  space 
for  filling  up  tight  with  cement  if  settlement  of  the  roof  should 
make  it  necessary,  and  proved  much  more  effectual  than  metal 
flashings,  which  be  regarded  as  "an  abomination  "  on  tile  roofs. 
Other  members  thought  that  "  fillets,"  or  projecting  masses  of 
cement,  stuck  to  the  masonry,  and  following  the  line  of  the 
roof  over  the  tiles,  were  more  satisfactory  than  flashings.  We 
have  some  doubts  whether  this  would  be  the  case  in  our  de- 
structive climate,  and  remembering  Viollet-Ie-Duc's  abhorrence) 
of  such  fillets,  we  should  advise  American  architects  who  have 
occasion  to  use  tiles  either  to  follow  Mr.  Mc Vicar  Anderson's 
method  of  cutting  grooves  for  them  in  the  masonry  against 
which  they  may  come,  or  to  adopt  what  Viollet-le-Duc  says  was 
the  ancient  plan,  and  build  a  little  projection,  following  the 
rake  of  the  roof,  to  lay  them  on,  with  another  overhanging  it, 
and  bevelled,  so  as  to  throw  the  water  rnnning  down  the  wall 
or  chimney  well  oat  over  the  channel  formed  by  the  two  par- 
allel projections.  An  improvement  in  the  form  of  the  tiles 
themselves  was  suggested  by  a  member,  who  called  attention 
to  the  fact  that  nearly  all  ancient  tiles  had  the  lower  edge  bev- 
elled, so  that  a  violent  wind  would  tend  to  press  them  against 
the  roof,  instead  of  lifting  (hem  away  from  it.  In  regard  to 
slate  roofing,  the  Secretary  of  the  Institute  mentioned  that  in 
all  French  buildings  of  any  importance  slates  were  now  secured 
by  hooks  instead  of  nails.  He  believed  that  this  modified  way 
of  laying  was  introduced  by  Viollet-le-Duc,  about  tweuty-flve 
years  ago,  but  it  had  been  universally  adopted,  and  roofs  so 
laid  were  found  far  less  liable  to  damage  from  wind  than  when 
nails  were  used.  Whether  the  American  slate  nails,  with  in- 
verted cups  of  tin  under  the  heads,  to  act  as  springs  upon  the 
slate,  have  been  used  abroad,  does  not  appear  from  the  report 
of  the  discussion,  but  they  must,  we  should  think,  combine 
many  of  the  advantages  both  of  nails  and  hooks. 

TITHE  question  of  the  advantages  of  cremation  forms  the  sub- 
's* ject  of  some  papers  in  La  Stmaine  det  Oomtruefturt,  by 
M.  Marictte.  As  in  England,  the  cemeteries  nsed  by  the 
people  of  the  great  French  cities  are  now  full  to  overflowing, 
and  it  has  become  necessary  to  choose  between  cremation  in 
some  form  and  the  transportation  of  the  dead  to  a  resting  place 
beyond  the  city  limits.  In  Paris,  besides  the  probability  of  the 
continued  growth  of  the  city,  which  has  already  enclosed  the 
burial-grounds  of  Perc-Lachaise,  Moutmartre  and  Montparnasse, 
there  is  an  additional  reason  for  the  removal  of  the  future  cem- 
eteries to  a  considerable  distance  away  from  tho  town  in  the 
military  necessity  which  forbids  any  interference  whatever  with 
the  freedom  of  movement  of  soldiers  about  the  glacit,  or  zone 
commanded  by  the  guns  of  the  fortifications.  Modern  military 
science  has  increased  tho  range  of  cannon,  and  with  it  the  width 
of  the  glacis,  to  such  an  oxtent  that  a  cemetery  outside  of  Paris 
would  have  to  be  reached  from  the  city  by  railroad,  and  the 
French  have  a  great  aversion  to  this  method  of  transporting  the 
bodies  of  the  dead.  Every  one  who  has  been  in  Paris  has  prob- 
ably been  pleased  with  the  respect  shown  by  all  persons  for  tho 
feelings  of  mourners,  the  people,  even  in  the  busiest  streets, 
generally  stopping,  on  meeting  a  funeral  procession,  and  stand- 
ing with  uncovered  heads  until  it  has  passed  by  ;  and  the  affec- 
tionate sensibility  characteristic  of  the  nation  is  shocked  at  the 
matter-of-fact  rudeness  which  is  almost  inseparable  from  the 
transportation  of  a  funeral  party  by  rail.  Judging  from  the 
account  which  M.  Mariette  gives  of  the  circumstances  sur- 
rounding the  conveyance  of  corpses  from  London  to  the  im- 
mense necropolis  established  by  the  London  and  Southwestern 
Railway  at  Woking,  his  compatriots  are  not  far  wrong  in  their 
aversion  to  such  ceremonies.  Woking  is  about  twenty-one 
miles  from  London,  and  a  special  funeral  train  runs  to  the 
cemetery  every  day.    The  station  in  the  city  is,  according  to 
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M.  Marietta,  both  doleful  and  dirty.  On  the  grouud  floor  are 
two  rooms,  absolutely  bare,  in  which  the  corpses  wait  for  the 
trains.  Above  are  eight  other  apartments,  decorated  with  de- 
signs for  tombstones,  in  which  the  mourners  are  sorted  into 
appropriate  classes,  according  to  the  price  they  pay  for  their 
tickets,  while  two  elevators,  under  the  management  of  the 
railway  porters,  convey  the  coffinB,  numbered  to  prevent  mis- 
takes, to  a  travelling  columbarium,  or  baggage-car  divided  into 
pigeon  holes,  numbered  to  insure  that  the  corses  shall  be  cor- 
rectly divided  among  their  owners  on  arrival.  At  the  ceme- 
tery are  two  stations,  the  first  of  which  is  appropriated  to  dis- 
senters, who,  with  their  corpses,  are  unloaded  as  expeditiously  J 
as  may  be,  and  the  train  then  proceeds  to  the  terminus,  where 
the  mourners  have  an  opportunity  of  regaling  themselves  at  a 
cheap  restaurant  while  their  spiritual  comforter  is  putting  on 
his  vestments  in  a  tiny  dressing-room  attached  to  the  station. 
After  these  preparations  are  completed,  the  first-class  corpses 
are  put  on  hand-carta,  and  drawn  first  into  the  little  chapel 
where  the  last  services  are  held,  aud  then  to  the  grave  ;  while 
second  and  third-class  persons  are  simply  piled  into  a  large 
wagon,  which  distributes  them  hurriedly  among  their  final 
resting-places.  All  this  is  perfectly  British,  hut  it  does  not  suit 
the  taste  either  of  Frenchmen  or  of  sensitive  English  people,  and 
it  is  not  surprising  that  mauy  of  both  nations,  not  merely  among 
the  scientific  sanitarians  but  those  of  artistic  temperament,  who 
remember  the  Roman  catacombs,  look  forward  to  cremation  as 
a  means  of  shielding  the  remains  of  their  beloved  dead  from 
rudeness  and  neglect,  as  well  as  of  preventing  them  from  becom- 
ing a  source  of  danger  to  the  living. 

HE  recent  assassination  of  the  Prefect  of  the  Department 
of  Eu re  in  France,  in  the  seclusiou  of  a  compartment  of  a 
railway-carriage,  has  called  out  vigorous  attacks  upon  ihe 
ridiculous  system  of  building  such  conveyances,  by  which  each 
compartment  is  shut  off  by  itself,  aud  is  inaccessible  from 
any  other  under  any  circumstances,  unless  the  stoppage  of  the 
train  at  a  station  should  permit  a  passenger  to  get  out  of  the 
door  of  his  compartment,  and  walk  along  the  station  platform  I 
to  the  door  of  the  compartment  which  he  wished  to  enter. 
Most  of  our  readers  probably  recollect  the  origin  of  this  curious 
system  of  planning.  After  George  Stephenson  had  got  his 
first  experimental  locomotive  in  condition  for  making  a  trial 
trip,  he  was  naturally  desirous  of  inviting  some  guests  to  ride 
after  it  as  witnesses  of  his  success ;  but  nothing  was  at  hand 
sufficiently  comfortable  for  distinguished  persons  to  ride  in,  and 
he  was  ingenious  enough  to  extemporize  a  pass*enger-car  by 
getting  three  stage-coaches,  and  fastening  them  together  by 
means  of  a  joist  running  beneath  the  bodies.  The  trip,  as 
every  one  knows,  was  highly  successful,  and,  the  august  guests 
being  pleased  with  their  accommodations,  it  seemed  to  the  Eng- 
lish mind  that  these  could  not  possibly  be  improved,  aud  the 
type  of  three  stage-coaches  tied  to  a  pole  was  immediately 
adopted  as  the  official  and  inviolable  pattern  for  all  railway 
cars.  Some  trifling  mishaps,  such  for  instance,  as  the  burning  ' 
of  a  few  passengers  alive  in  the  compartments  from  which 
they  could  noither  escape  nor  give  intelligence  of  their  condi- 
tion, together  with  the  murders  and  assaults  which  frequently 
take  place  in  them  without  any  risk  to  the  assailant,  have,  in- 
deed, excited  attention  among  the  public,  but  uot  among  the 
railway  managers,  who  not  only  retain  the  ancient  pattern  of  i 
cars  unchanged,  but  in  many  cases  still  "  fresco  "  the  exterior  with 
a  clever  imitation  of  the  decorations  upon  a  stage-coach  of  the 
last  century. 

0N  the  Continent,  where  the  habit  of  connecting  effects  and 
causes  is  more  prevaleut  than  in  England,  some  sort  of 
way  of  communication  between  the  different  portious  of  a 
train  has  for  many  years  been  provided.  On  the  lines  owned 
by  the  French  Government,  cam  are  in  use  which  have  doors 
opening  between  the  compartments,  and  the  emigrant  cars  on 
the  great  railways  are  without  compartments ;  while  Swiss 
cars,  almost  without  exception,  are  arranged  like  ours,  with  a 
clear  passage  from  end  to  end  of  the  train,  and  seats  on  each 
aide.  We  think  that  the  Swiss  cars  almost  always  strike  the 
unaccustomed  English  or  French  tourist  as  being  remarkably 
pleasant  aud  convenient,  and  if  the  designs  of  their  own  cars 
were  made  in  conformity  with  the  preferences  of  those  who 
ride  in  them,  the  English  and  French  patterns  would  probably 
soon  be  changed,  to  the  great  advantage  of  the  railway  com- 
panies as  well  as  of  their  customers.  Corporations,  however, 
move  slowly,  aud  a  succession  of  vigorous  prods,  such  as  those  I 


which  the  newspapers  are  now  administering,  will  probably  be 
needed  before  the  railway  companies  will  abandon  their  pres- 
ent routine  of  draggiug  empty  first-class  imitation  stage-concha 
about  over  their  lines,  and  saddling  the  expense  of  this  amuse- 
ment upon  the  passengers  who  are  wise  enough  to  prefer  the 
greater  safety  of  the  second  and  third-class  cars.  In  regard  to 
comfort,  there  is  no  comparison  between  a  light,  airy  American 
car,  in  which  every  one  rides  with  bis  face  toward  his  destina- 
tion unless  he  chooses  to  turn  his  seat  over,  and  the  stuffy  for- 
eign cells,  in  which  only  one  passenger  in  four  can  look  out  of 
the  window  in  comfort,  and  half  the  passengers,  if  the  train  is 
full,  must  incur  danger  of  sea-sickness  by  riding  backwards ; 
while  the  risk  of  contact  between  first  and  second-class  passen- 
gers, which  excites  such  horror  among  English  people  who 
usually  ride  second-class  themselves  when  they  are  at  home, 
can  as  easily  be  avoided,  if  necessary,  by  the  same  means  as  is 
the  intrusion  of  unauthorized  passeugers  into  the  drawing-room 
cars  on  our  lines. 

0N  the  twentieth  day  of  January  the  railway  which  crosses 
the  River  Mersev  far  below  the  bottom  of  the  channel,  was 
opened  to  the  public  by  the  Prince  of  Wales.  According 
to  the  account  in  the  Britith  Architect  the  project  of  uniting  Liv- 
erpool and  Birkenhead  by  means  of  a  tunnel  has  been  agitated 
and  discussed  for  twenty  years,  and  the  plan  which  has  finally 
been  carried  out  is  the  result  of  long  and  anxious  study.  As  it 
now  exists,  the  Mersey  tunnel  is  by  far  the  longest  submarine 
passage  in  the  world,  the  portion  beneath  the  river  being  twelve 
hundred  and  fifty  yards  long,  or  more  than  two-thirds  of  a  mile, 
while  the  whole  tunnel  is  about  four  and  one-half  miles  long. 
The  boring  through  the  red  sandstone  rock  which  underlies  the 
river  was  accomplished  by  a  Beaumont  machine,  cutting  a  cy- 
lindrical hole  seven  feet  in  diameter,  and  advancing  through 
the  rock  at  a  rate  varyiug  from  twelve  to  twenty-four  feet  a 
day.  With  the  help  of  two  of  these  machines  the  work  has 
been  accomplished  in  leas  than  three  years,  at  a  cost  of  about 
two-and-one-quarter  million  dollars  a  mile  for  the  whole  road, 
or  about  ten  millions  for  the  line  complete.  The  road  begins  be- 
neath the  Central  station  in  Liverpool,  twenty-eight  feet  below 
the  street  level,  and  extends  to  the  London  and  North-western 
Railway  Station  in  Birkenhead,  which  it  reaches  at  a  point 
thirty  feet  below  the  ground  level.  Between  the  terminal  sta- 
tions are  two  intermediate  ones,  at  James  Street  in  Liverpool 
and  Hamilton  Street  in  Birkenhead.  At  each  station  are  three 
enormous  elevators,  carrying  eighty  persons  at  a  trip,  to  raise 
to  the  surface  the  passengers  who  are  too  feeble  or  too  lazy  to 
walk  up  the  various  staircases  and  inclined  planes  which  also 
lead  to  the  ground  level.  The  whole  scheme  is  so  nearly  sim- 
ilar to  that  of  the  Hudson  River  tunnel  lino  that  it  will  be  in- 
teresting to  engineers  and  capitalists  to  know  whether  the 
travel  through  the  tunnel  pays  interest  ou  the  cost.  The  fer. 
ries  between  Liverpool  and  Birkenhead  now  carry,  on  an  aver- 
age, twenty-six  million  passeugers  a  year ;  and  as  the  railway, 
by  taking  and  delivering  passongers  at  two  points  iu  the  busi- 
ness district  of  each  city,  will  save  passengers  the  time,  ex- 
pense and  trouble  of  gettiug  to  aud  from  the  river-front  ou  each 
side,  it  is  likely  that  it  will  be  generally  preferred  to  the  fer- 
ries ;  while  it  will  accommodate  also  a  considerable  traffic  of 
through  passengers  and  freight,  coming  from  the  south,  which 
is  now  sent  to  Liverpool  by  a  very  circuitous  route.  The  in- 
come from  these  sources  of  business  will,  it  is  supposed,  pay  a 
sufficient  return  on  the  investment;  and  the  expectation  seems 
reasonable.  In  New  York  very  nearly  the  same  conditions 
exist,  but  they  are,  it  would  seem,  more  favorable  to  the  success 
of  a  tunnel  railway  iban  at  Liverpool.  Not  ouly  is  the  local 
traffic  across  the  Hudson  River  probably  much  greater  than 
that  across  the  Mersey,  but  three  or  four  immense  railway  sy«- 
terns,  converging  at  Jersey  City,  stand  waiting,  so  to  speak,  for 
a  means  of  direct  communication  with  New  York,  from  which 
they  are  now  cut  off. 

WE  came  very  near  to  being  compelled  to  ask  our  readers 
to  suggest  a  name  for  our  new  edition,  as,  so  far  as  much 
thought  could  discover,  the  language  did  not  afford  an 
appropriate  title.  We  have  at  length  been  reconciled  to  the 
word  "  Imperial,"  in  spite  of  its  anti-republican  sound,  because 
the  word,  like  "  royal-quarto,"  has  a  significance  to  bibliopoles, 
while  to  the  profession  it  is  hallowed  by  long  acquaintance  with 
Whatman's  "  imperial  "  drawing-paper.  We  hope  that  the 
Imperial  Edition  will  realize  our  own  and  our  reader's  expecta- 
tions. 
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NOTES  OF  TRAVEL. 

AMSTERDAM. 

rMSTERDAM  U  following  in  the  foot- 
step* of  nearly  every  city  of  old  Europe. 
It  is  trying  to  be  modern  ;  though  fortu- 
nately for  those  who  love  the  old  ijuaintneM 
s£^    J^iS^NSi       architecturally  associated  with  the  name  if  the 
P  ^/^S-5^jT^T>utch  capital,  the  ia    '-ehle  enough 

«  ▼  Jre^tafliaL  ju»l  *'  present,  »n  I  is  confined  almost  exclu- 
"  sively  to  the  quarters  beyond  the  Amstcl,  quite 
'  away  from  the  eitv  proper.  There  is  no  such 
building  boom  a*  Rome,  for  instance,  is  passing 
through ;  but  returning  to  Amsterdam  after  an 
absence  of  even  only  a  year,  one  can  see  the 
tendency  of  tbe  people  in  the  line  of  archi- 
%  '  ■  '  ■•  AH  around  the  eastern  edge  of  the 
-  f'r',h  a  great  tract  is  being  rapidly  covered  with 
monotonous  brick  houses,  in  planning  which  the  builders 
have  not  even  taken  the  trouble  to  help  themselves  to  any  of  the 
quaint  motives  to  abnndant  and  close  at  hand.  It  seems  so  easy  to 
build  simply,  especially  when  one  can  feel  no  scruples  about  copying 
outright  from  his  neighbors  in  another  quarter  of  the  city.  And  yet 
the  difficulty  of  building  houses  which  shall  be  at  once  simple  anil 
good  is  shown  nowhere  more  effectually  than  here,  where  the  whole 
centre  of  the  city  is  full  of  interesting  brickwork,  while  nearly  all  of  the 
modern  houses  which  are  blossoming  so  freely  in  the  suburbs  are  meanly, 
or,  rather,  not  at  alt 
designed,  and  are 
as  barren  and  cheer- 
leas  as  some  of  the 


■s  chief 
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bury  Square,  Lon- 
don. And  this  ap- 
plies quite  as  truly 
to  tbe  more  preten- 
tious houses  which 
tbe  wealthy  have 
erected.  Some  of 
the  Interiors  are 
interesting  and  ar- 
tistic, grace  to  the 
spoils  from  the 
Dutch  country 
seats ;  but,  generally 
speaking,  architect- 
ure in  the  Nether- 
lands has  never 

ing  as  it  is  today. 
However,  so  long  as 

beyond  the  river, 
and  is  content  to 
leave  undisturbed 
the  real  Amsterdam, 
one  can  quite  forget 
that  the  Dutch  have 
modernizing  aspira- 
tions. Tbe  q  n  1  e  t 
canals,  and  the 
quaint  old  gabled 
bouses,  blinking 
their  great  plate- 
glass  eyes  at  each 
other,  will  last  for 
many  generations 
yet,  to  the  delight  of 
every  artist,  for  the 
people  love  their  old 
homes,  even  If  they 
are  rather  indefinite 
in  the  quality  of 
their  suburban  ag- 
gregations. Once 
inside  the  city,  Am- 
sterdam is  still  tbu 
quaint,  old  Dutch 
town  that  Rem- 
brandt and  Van 
Steen,  and  merry 
Pieter  de  Hooch 
lived  in  and  painted 
from;  and  if  its  arch- 
itecture is  not  just 
•what  we  would  most  wish  to  see 
Murray  Hill,  it  has 

S?J3  ' 


more,  for  Its  old-time  simplicity  and 
architectural  merits. 

As  has  been  the  case  with  most  of  the  Northern  nations,  the  archi- 
tectural unit  of  Holland,  so  to  speak,  has  been  the  private  dwellings, 
whence  the  Dutch  have  succeeded  but  very  indifferently  with  build- 
ings of  a  monumental  character.  Indeed,  aside  from  the  Nieutee 
Kerk  and  the  palace,  the  latter  of  which,  with  its  gloomy,  forbidding 
aspect,  might  almost  pass  for  a  State's  prison,  Amsterdam  has  no 
monuments  worthy  of  more  than  a  very  passing  notice.  Considering 
this  fact,  those  who  have  to  any  extent  kept  trace  of  the  movements 
of  architecture  in  Europe  during  the  past  decade  must  have  felt  con- 
siderable interest  in  the  scheme  which  was  to  provide  the  city  with 
a  building  worthy  to  receive  tbe  treasuses  of  art  with  which  the  va- 
rious public  galleries  are  so  richly  endowed.  It  is  an  interesting  prob- 
lem, and  it  would  seem  as  though*  the  architect  who  would  undertake 
such  a  task  could  not  lack  for  suggestions  and  ideas  even  from  the 
very  canvasses  for  which  he  would  be  building.  Very  few  of  the 
greater  European  art-collections  are  properly  housed,  it  must  be  re- 
membered, and  nowhere  before  has  there  been  such  an  opportunity 
to  provide  definite  accommodation  for  a  definite  number  of  master- 
pieces. Indeed,  with  the  exception  of  Berlin  and  Munich,  all  of  the 
Continental  collections  are  either  installed  in  old  structures  which 
were  never  intended  for  art-galleries,  or  have  grown  way  beyond  their 
accommodations,  so  tli.it  many  of  the  paintings  cannot  be  judged  in 
place.  Hut  at  Amsterdam  there  was  carte  blanche.  The  paintings 
are  not  likely  to  increase  in  number;  indeed,  Holland  will  be  doing 
well  to  keep  what  she  has,  with  such  a  hungry  neighbor  as  Prussia 

T 

"  !  There  was  plenty  of 

room  for  the  build- 
ing —  as  good  a  site 
as  could  be  asked 
for  in  so  flat  a  city; 
tbe  amount  of  mon- 
ey at  the  disposal 
of  the  architect 
seems  to  have  been 
unlimited,  judging 
from  the  results ; 
and  altogether  it 
was  one  of  those 
ideal  problems 
which  come  hardly 
more  than  once  in  a 
generation  —  an  op- 
portunity to  show 
that  architecture  is 
truly  the  Mother 
art,  and  worthy  still 
to  hold  its  own  with 
the  works  of  those 
good  old  days  when 
to  be  an  artist  im- 
plied painter,  archi- 
tect, sculptor,  musi- 
cian, and  poet,  as 
well  as  dry  man  of 
c  a  1  c  u  1  aliona  and 
strains.  The  very 
thought  of  it  sug- 
gests delightful  bits 
of  quaintness,  such 
as  the  Fishers"  Hall 
at  Haarlem;  a  dig- 
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TK.  Ntw  Art 

in  the  Back  Bay  or  on 

it*  own,  ami  its  homely, 

st-i.  e..--|:i««ic  li   '  art. 


i  feeling  shall  have  invaded  the  Kalverstrat  and 
the  Dam,  the  painter  and  architect  can  cross  the 
of  toe  city  off  his  list  of  calling  acquaintances  and  kn-jw  it  no 


the  old  patrician 
homes  of  the  Heer- 
engracht ;  and  the 
sturdy,  self-reliant 
air  which  the  com- 
mon bouses  as  well 
as  the  common  peo- 
ple of  Holland  have 
borne  ever  since  de 
Ruyter  swept  the 
seas;  and,  could 
such  a  problem  be 
successfully  real  - 
wed,  it  would  be 
well  worth  the  jour- 
ney to  Amsterdam 
to  see  an  embody- 
ment  in  masonry  of 
the  ideas  akin  to 
those  which  inspired 
the  golden  era  of  Dutch  art. 

The  New  Museum  was  formally  opened  to  the  public  last  summer. 
It  is  located  in  the  new  quarter  which  lias  sprung  up  in  the  southern 
portion  of  Amsterdam,  almost  on  the  extreme  cdsje  of  the  city.  A 
great  deal  of  ground  has  been  devoted  to  the  miilding.and  it  further- 
fronts  upon  a  wide  boulevard,  if  such  a  term  can  be  applied  to 
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a  partially-filled  canal.  The  first  appearance  of  the  building  is  quite 
pleasing,  with  its  boldly-marked  entrance  in  the  centre,  the  long  lines 
of  roof!,  and  the  well-proportioned  corner  towers.  But  it  does  not 
grow  upon  one  in  the  most  satisfactory  manner.  The  bold  entrance 
proves  to  be  really  not  an  entrance  at  all  but  a  wide,  double  drive- 
way through  the  building  for  Uie  benefit  of  the  future  occupants  of 
the  lonely  marsh  which  stretches  out  indefinitely  from  the  rear  of  the 
Museum.  It  is  not  altogether  like  the  Dutch  to  be  so  spontaneously 
accommodating  towards  the  coining  generation,  and  one  is  rather 
tempted  to  believe  that  the  drive-way  was  only  a  little  Invention  of 
the  architect,  who  found  his  second  story  larger  than  his  first,  and 
had  to  till  out  in  plan  somehow.  And  the  design  is  in  the  Gothic 
aty  le  —  not  fourteenth  century  French  Gothic,  nothing  as  decided  as 
that,  but  a  nondescript,  which  might  be  called  Gothic  for  lack  of  a 
more  definite  name ;  a  style  which  Karl  Baedeker,  with  his  usual 
architectural  inexactness,  might  designate  as  very  early  Dutch  Ren- 
aissance, though  the  only  suggestions  of  anything  akin  in  feeling  to 
the  national  architecture  are  in  a  few  of  the  details,  which  distantly 
recall  some  of  the  old  work  at  Groningen.  But  imagine  Netherland- 
ish art  in  a  Gothic  frame  !  The  building  is  of  brick,  with  a  granite 
basement  and  light  stone  trimmings.  The  mouldings  and  the  de- 
tails generally  are  good  and  unobtrusive,  evincing  careful  study 
throughout,  but  the  roof  is  unnecessarily  broken  up  by  small  dormers, 
hardly  be  useful,  and  are  certainly  not  ornamental,  and 
and  turrets  which  arc  scattered  over  the  towers  are  aggres- 
resome.  Still,  considered  in  mass,  the  general  proportions 
of  the  facade  are  well  balanced  and  pleasing,  and,  aside  from  the 
choice  of  style,  perhaps  the  worst  thing  that  can  be  said  of  the  de- 
sign is,  that  it  lacks  definite  character  as  an  Art  Museum.  It  is  evi- 
dently a  public  building,  but  it  might  be  almost  anything,  from  an 
insurance  office  to  a  royal  mint,  though  on  one  side  are  some  mural 
paintings  referring  to  the  arts,  rather  too  high  placed  to  affect  the 
general  design,  and  close  inspection  reveals  inscribed  on  the  upper 
frieze  the  names  of  celebrated  artists ;  but  neither  of  these  devices 
succeed  in  giving  the  design  the  cachet  one  ought  reasonably  to  ex- 
pect of  such  a  building. 

The  interior  is  quite  another  thing.  As  will  be  seen  by  the  plan 
given  herewith,  the  building  encloses  two  large  courts.  On  the 
ground  floor  a  portion  of  the  right  wing  only  is  utilized,  the  court 
being  filled  with  a  quantity  of  architectural  fragments  and  admirably- 
selected  casts  for  the  use  of  the  art-school,  while  the  long  room  on 
the  outer  side  is  occupied  by  the  etchings  —  a  collection  which  has 
not  an  equal  anywhere.  The  paintings  are  all  in  the  upper  story, 
which  is  reached  by  two  stairways  leading  to  the  Urge  vestibule  P,of 
plan.  Why  there  should  be  a  vestibule  there  is  by  no  means  appar- 
ent. It  is  large  enough  for  a  royal  audience-room,  and  is  furnished 
and  decorated  most  lavishly ;  but  as  there  is  no  lack  of  either  space 
or  comfortable  settees  anywhere  in  the  museum,  this  immense  ante- 
room would  strike  one  as  being  a  rather  lavish  waste  of  space.  Open- 
ing from  this  is  (he  wide  corridor  u,  one  of  the  plcasanlest  features 
of  the  whole  plan,  on  either  side  of  which  are  alcoves,  small  by  com- 
parison with  the  vestibule,  but  large  enough  to  receive  each  a  com- 
plete set  of  paintings  from  one  school.  This  portion  of  the  arrange- 
ment leaves  nothing  to  lie  desired.  The  light  is  perfect;  the  en- 
trances of  the  alcoves  are  draped  with  rich  hangings,  just  such  as  the 
old  masters  loved  to  introduce  in  their  interior  scenes;  the  paintings 
are  nicely  hung  —  not  too  crowded  ;  the  walls  are  upholstered  in  soft 
greens  or  reds,  and  the  floor  of  the  alcoves  being  raised  slightly  above 
that  of  the  passage,  and  covered  with  a  soft  carpet,  one  oan  study  the 
rich  old  canvasses  quietly  and  satisfactorily,  and  feel  quite  alone. 
The  art  and  the  surroundings  are  thoroughly  congenial  —  a  condition 
which  rarely  exists  in  public  art-galleries. 

But  the  room  beyond  is  a  disappointment  in  every  respect.  It 
(intended  to  bo  the  focus  of  interest  — the  Salon  Carre  of  the 


Museum  — and  appears  to  have  been  designed  only  fur  one  paint- 
ing—  Rembrandt  s  matchless  "Night  Watch,"  which  is  hung  on  the 
outer  wall,  directly  opposite  the  line  of  the  corridor  u,  where  it  can 
clo»e  the  vista,  and  be  seen  from  any  desired  distance.  Those  who 
■aw  this  painting  in  the  old  Museum  of  the  Trippenhui*,  will  remem- 
ber how  badly  it  was  placed,  being  in  a  small  room  with  a  low  side- 
light, which  gave  unpleasant  reflections  from  nearlr  every  |ioint  of 
view ;  nevertheless,  the  painting  always  seemed  large  and  over- 
powering—  much  larger  than  it  really  was,  in  fact,  appearing  to 
grow  as  one  looked  at  it,  until  the  whole  room  was  filled  by  it.  But 
here  in  the  New  Museum  this  magnificent  work  of  art,  one  of  the 
must  interesting  paintings  the  world  ha*  ever  produced,  is  lost  — 
belittled  in  the  immensity  of  a  room  ten  times  too  big  for  it.  Pos- 
sibly the  idea  was  to  give  it  grandeur  by  isolating  it,  hut  the  result 
has  been  quite  the  contrary ;  and  the  meek  little  man  in  the  fore- 
ground of  the  painting,  with  his  trig  boots  and  broad,  white  collar, 
seems  meeker  and  more  subdued  than  ever,  while  the  sturdy  captain 
beside  him  seems  to  glare  more  savagely  Uian  he  did  a  year  ago,  as 
though  he  would  walk  right  out  of  such  a  solitary  canvas  and  get  him 
to  some  quiet  corner,  where  he  can  be  seen  and  appreciated  by  his 
friends.  Of  course,  nothing  can  ever  kill  such  a  noble  painting.  It 
is  grand  still,  but  in  spite  of  its  position.  And  the  matter  is  made 
even  worse  by  the  way  in  which  a  detached  column  has  been  placed 
against  the  wall  on  either  side  of  the  painting,  not  near  enough  to  i 
form  a  niche  for  it  —  too  near  not  to  mar  its  effect.  Possibly  the 
columns  are  a  decorative  feature;  they  surely  are  not  structural,  for 
they  are  simple  Classic  shafts,  with  the  cornice  of  the  room  broken 
out  around  them,  and  surmounted  by  meaningless  decorative  figures.  I 


Could  anything  be  more  unhappy  —  Rembrandt  with  a  setting  of 
Clasfic  architecture,  against  a  bare,  blank  wall,  and  in  a  Gothic  build- 
ing at  that  I  The  idea  of  the  whole  central  arrangement  —  vesti- 
bule, corridor  and  alcoves  — is  excellent  in  every  respect,  but  the 
culmination  is  too  disappointing.  • 

The  rest  of  the  gallerv  consist*  of  simple,  rectangular  halls, 
all  most  admirably  lighted  from  above,  with  the  pictures  arranged  to 
such  perfection  that  not  one  is  lost  or  crowded  into  an  unfavorable 
position.  The  small  cabinets,  o  and  r,  across  the  front  of  the  build- 
ing are  reserved  for  the  small  gmre  gems  for  which  the  Dutch 
school  has  been  partial.  The  partition-walls  of  these  rooms  are 
drawn  in  as  shown  by  the  plan,  presumably  to  throw  a  belter  light 
on  the  paintings,  a  scheme  of  doubtful  advantage,  as  the  difference 
would  hardly  be  noticed  in  place.  Excepting  the  Rembrandt  room, 
which  might  be  improved  without  very  much  difficulty,  the  internal 
arrangement  of  the  gallery  mav  be  considered  as  on  the  whole  a 
decided  success ;  and  it  forms  by  far  the  pleasantcst,  and  to  the 
student  the  most  easily  accessible  gallery  in  Europe.  An  exact- 
ing critic  might  complain  that  there  is  throughout  rather  too 
much  room  ;  that  lite  paintings  would  gain  by  being  placed  closer 
together;  that  in  places  the  magnificence  of  the  gallery  ia  spt  to 
intrude  itself  upon  the  consideration  of  the  art  works  it  enclose*. 
The  decoration,  too,  is  rather  extreme ;  not  in  quality,  however,  for 
in  general  it  is  quite  harmonious  in  tone  ami  the  details  are  good  and 
well  studied,  perhaps  even  too  well  studied  ;  but  there  is  too  much  of 
it,  too  much  little  fretting  of  arch  ribs  and  patterning  over  of  wall-sur- 
faces which  ought  to  be  plain,  as  though  tin-  artist  had  not  been  quite 
sure  where  he  ought  to  slop.  But  the  rich  old  draperies,  seeming 
almost  to  be  copied  directly  from  Gerard  Dow  or  Fcrburg,  quite 
atone  for  any  other  decoration  and  the  net  result  is  pretty  sure  to 
please. 

There  are  some  things  about  the  Museum  as  a  building  which  are 
of  interest  to  the  constructor  as  well  as  to  the  artist.  It  will  be 
remembered  that  the  greater  portion  of  Holland  is  composed  of  allu- 
vial deposits,  ami  lies  several  feet  below  the  level  of  the  sea.  Ordi- 
nary foundations  are  impossible,  and  in  Amsterdam  all  building*  are 
supported  by  piles.  The  methods  in  vogue  in  the  city  axe  essen- 
tially the  same  everywhere,  and  are  such  as  have  been  in  use  for  cen- 
turies ;  hence  a  description  of  the  arrangement  of  the  piles  under 
the  New  Museum  would  apply  to  similar  work  throughout  the  city. 
The  piles  vary  in  length  from' twelve  to  twenty  metres,  being  driven 
down  to  a  solid  bearing.  They  are  of  pine,  about  twelve  inches  in 
diameter,  and  are  spaced  in  rows  across  the  lines  of  the  walls,  the 

distance  apart 
of  the  piles 
•ring  a  matter 
of  judgment 
rather  than  of 
c  a  1  c  u  1  a  t ion. 
The  heads  of 
the  piles  are 
tongue*!  into  a 
ieaw  cross-tie 


of  oa  k ,  s  i  x 
inches  t  h  i  ck, 
the  ties  being 
in  turn  con- 
nected     br  a 


pine  stringer 
following  the 
centre  line  of 
the  wall.  Four- 
inch  pine 
planking  is 
also  laid  across 
between  the 
ties,  and  on 

these  the  brick  foundation  courses  are  begun,  no  stone  being  used. 
The  sketches  will  make  this  arrangement  clear.  The  piles  are  cut 
off  at  1.15  metres  below  the  level  to  which  the  water  rises  in  the 
ground,  which  is  nearly  the  height  of  the  water  in  the  canals.  The 
finished  grade  in  the  case  of  the  Museum  is  a  little  more  than  two 
metres  above  the  water  level,  though  most  of  the  Amsterdar 
are  within  forty-five  centimetres  of  the  canal. 

The  su|K-rstnicture  of  the  Museum  is  very  substantially  built 
is  fire-proof  throughout,  iron  beams  and  columns  appearing  to  have 
been  very  little  used,  each  floor  being  upheld  by  solid  brick  vaults. 
The  stairs  are  of  stone,  the  floors  generally  of  concrete  mosaic.  The 
healing  of  the  Museum  is  effected  entirely  by  hot-air  furnaces  in  the 
cellar,  rather  indifferently  arranged  and  of  doubtful  practical  effi- 
ciency. Ventilation  flues  are  provided  which  lead  from  near  the 
floor  "of  the  rooms  to  Iwo  tall  chimneys.  How  they  will  operate  is  a 
question  which  has  not  yet  been  decided,  as  this  is  the  hrst  winter 
they  have  been  used ;  but  as  far  as  could  be  ascertained  by  a  rather 
hasty  examination,  the  supply  and  exhaust-registers  are  placed  so 
clow  together  that  the  warm  air  will  be  quite  likely  to  enter  through 
one  and  pass  out  through  the  other,  without  either  healing  or  ventil- 
ating to  any  appreciable  extent.  Such  conditions  can  hardly  be 
called  favorable. 

The  architect  of  the  Museum,  Herr  Cuypers,  is  also  building  the 
new  central  railway  station  on  the  Weslcrhoofd. 

C.  H.  Black  all. 
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SITTING  STATUES.  —  II. 

y— TT   is  ft  com- 
_  \  I  in  .[i    r<  in  .irk 

among  artist!' 

tllSt     UOlie  Of 

the  statues 
ma  le  bv  Mr. 
J  .  Q.  A. 
Ward  stand 

on  their  feet, 

or  arc  sup- 
ported by 

their  legs. 
With  equal 
trutii  ran  it  be 
said  thnl  the 
Buck  ingh.itn 
is  tu|'|x>rte<l 
neither  by  his 
hotly  nor  l>y 
his  chair.  For 
tb.ii  reason, 
from  a  c  o  n  - 
struelive  point 
of  view,  the 
•tat  ne  does  not 
|  t|IIHf  WfM 
tttm  f  ortahle, 
anil  soon  be- 
comes t  i  r  e- 

aomc  to  the  observer.  It  is  deprived  of  it>  central  and  governing  line. 

The  articulations  of  die  figure  as  seen  in  the  wrist.*,  fingers,  and 
ankles  are  in  keeping  with  the  character  of  the  model  they  were 
copied  from.  They  bend  rather  than  articulate.  For  the  indescrib- 
able left  hand  we  can  find  no  equal.  Such  thick,  boorish,  nerve, 
less  hands  and  dull  lingers,  are  bad  enough  on  a  man,  but  hardly 
conceivable  in  a  statue  of  a  gentleman.  They  belong  to  a  dinger 
of  canals,  or  to  a  scavenger 
the  elegant  act  of  holding  a 

script  be  a  meaningless  one,  as  used  in  this  statue,  is  a  sorry  enough 

ulptured  repose,  with  such  a  hand 
is  the  left  one,  shows  a  lack  of  sensibility.  But  what  can  be 
said  of  the  feet,  those  swollen  and  shapeless  forms  ?  The  coat,  short, 
poor  in  style,  and  ill-fitting,  is  copied  as  its  wearer  was  copied,  with- 
out taste,  study,  or  artistic  judgment.  There  is  no  part  of  it  that  is 
not  tormented  and  uneasy  in  workmanship  and  movement.  The 
back  is  more  strained  and*  disagreeable  than  the  front,  and  at  the 
hips  and  sides,  where  simplicity,  firmness  and  constructive  effect 
were  particularly  needed,  there  is  nothing  but  meagre  forms  and 
characterless  folds.  Although  the  head  is  well  set  on  the  shoulders 
from  a  general  view,  vet  from  a  closer  inspection,  from  the  front, 
the  neck  seems  to  stop  at  the  collar.  The  trousers  are  also  restricted 
in  material,  and  constrained  in  their  folds.  The  bend  of  the  knee  of 
the  left  leg,  as  seen  from  the  right  side,  is  pinched  and  disagreeable. 
From  the  front  view  the  figure  looks  too  much  confined  by  the  arms 
of  the  chair,  still  the  chair,  though  heavy,  gives  a  calmness  and 
a  dignity  to  the  figure.  The  relation  of  a  statue  to  its  plinth, 
the  pedestal  that  supports  it,  is  on«  of  the  nicest  problems 
re.    It  has  been  solved  in  this  composition  with  no  cleat 
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To  oblige  one  of  them  to  perform 
manuscript,  even  though  that  manu- 


Tbe  sympathies  as  well  as  the  anUgo- 
strangers  to  him.    In  the  Blair,  he  was 


than  was  exercised  in  the  consideration  of  the  statue. 
Everything  about  the  statue  required  a  thicker  plinth,  and  some  hori- 
zontal line  immediately  under  the  plinth,  for  two  reasons  :  first,  that 
the  plinth,  being  a  part  of  the  statue,  should  support  the  statue,  as 
well  as  show  where  it  ended  and  the  pedestal  began ;  second,  to  pre- 
vent the  pedestal  from  appearing,  as  it  does  in  the  Buckingham,  to 
be  a  continuation  of  the  plinth,  and  thus  producing  the  effect  of 
heaviness,  and  no  indication  of  design.  The  pedestal  and  chair  are 
the  best  tilings  in  the  combination. 

The  whole  affair  shows  that  Warner  had  no  serious  or  compre- 
hensive understanding  of  the  task  before  him,  nor  has  he  given  any 
proof  of  earnest  or  intelligent  study.  He  treats  a  portrait-statue,  of 
a  representative  character,  with  the  limited  range  of  a  young  French 
sculptor,  who  makes  figures  for  clocks.  He  began  on  the  Bucking- 
ham, where  he  left  off  as  a  student  in  Paris,  and  got  less  out  of  it 
than  he  would  have  got  at  that  time,  because  lie  would  then  have 
been  criticised  by  his  fellow  students,  and  obliged  to  do  belter,  if 
it  had  been  in  his  power,,  than  he  has  now  done.  Un  no  part 
of  it  has  be  displayed,  in  more  than  a  moderate  degree,  the  qual- 
ities seen  in  his  busts  in  comparison  with  the  Blair,  it  is 
nerveless  and  slovenly.  It  looks  as  though  it  had  been  worked 
over  and  over  without  intelligence  and  progress.  The  only  indi- 
cation he  has  given  of  his  understanding  of  what  a  statue  is,  it 
the  copying  of  a  model,  but  even  this  is  done  without  reference  to 
the  subject  of  his  statue,  and  without  Uate,  judgment,  or  imagina- 
tion in  his  literal  use  of  the  model. 

A  chief  characteristic  of  Warner's  art  genius,  as  well  as  its  prime 
necessity,  is  rapidity  of  expression.  Whatever  he  can  do  must  i>e 
done  at  once,  and  then  let  alone.  His  first  sketches  have  been  almost 
invariably  better  than  the  subsequently  completed  work.  The  moment 
,  or  begins  to  dwell  on  a  work,  it  loses  its  warmth,  grace 
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and  ease,  and  becomes  labor  rather  than  art.  Ilia  first  study  of  the 
head  of  Buckingham,  in  character  and  expression,  was  most  excel- 
lent. The  Blair  bust  was  made  in  two  weeks,  and  under  unfavorable 
circumstances-  The  decorative  heads  and  panels  which  he  has  made 
in  terra-cotta,  for  various  buildings,  were  executed  at  once  and 
rapidly,  and  they  are  the  best  things  of  their  kind,  by  far,  that  are 
to  be  found  in  the  United  States.  To  be  unswervingly  true  to  the  first 
jet  of  his  sensibility  is  a  vital  obligation  he  owes  to  his  nature.  He 
seems  to  have  forgotten  this  in  his  statue.  He  muses,  rather  than  pon- 
ders, and  copies  rather  than  designs.  He  dreams  rather  than  thinks, 
and  looks  rather  than  set 
nisms  of  large  sculpture  i 

bountiful  and  suggestive,  in  the  Buckingham  he  Is  dry  ami  i 

We  do  not  blame  the  sculptor  for  any  deficiency  of  temperament, 
but  for  the  faults  he  ought  at  least  to  have  tried  to  avoid.  The  faults 
of  the  Buckingham  are  not  those  inevitable  in  a  strong  art  tempera- 
ment, and  consequently  impossible  to  escape,  nor  of  that  kind  which 
mark  a  progress  toward  something  better.  They  are  the  faults  of 
the  inexperienced  student  to  be  corrected  in  the  school-room.  We 
dislike  to  believe  that,  had  they  been  pointed  out  to  Warner,  ho 
would  not  have  hastened  to  rectify  them.  The  suspicion,  however, 
is  forced  upon  us,  in  view  of  his  determination  to  undertake  to  make 
the  statue  by  himself,  from  the  fear  that  if  he  received  any  assistance 
whatever  he  would  be  subject  to  the  accusation  made  against  our 
artists  in  Italy  —  that  they  were  not  the  sole  authors  of  their  works  — 
his  aversion  to  criticism,  his  great  self-confidence,  and  more  than 
all,  that  he  could  suffer  the  left  hand  of  the  statue  to  exist  as  an  ex- 
pression of  his  ability,  that  he  would  have  made  nothing  better  out  of 
the  Buckingham,  even  if  he  had  gone  to  Paris.  These  faults  were 
anticipated  by  the  friends  who  advised  Warner  to  go  to  Paris  to 
make  his  statue,  but  they  confidently  believed  that  once  there  he 
would  surelv  overcome  them.  We  now  almost  feel  that  in  spite  of 
Warner's  clear  understanding  at  an  early  age  of  what  was  neces- 
sary for  him  to  do  to  become  a  sculptor,  his  uncommon  determina- 
tion and  presevcrance  in  carrying  out  his  puriioses,  and  his  unique 
experience  in  Paris  as  a  student,  that  when  he  left  Paris  be  had 
probably  gained  all  he  could  from  study  with  others;  that  the  charms 
of  a  continued  student  life  did  not  affect  him ;  ami  that  the  invita- 
tion to  become  a  worker  in  Carpeaux's  studio  instead  of  being  in  har- 
mony with  his  nature  was  antagonistic  to  a  self-confidence  that  had 
already  taken  possession  of  him,  and  led  him  to  prefer  the  uncer- 
tainties of  a  locality  where  there  was  none  greater  than  himself  to 
the  influences  of  a  world  where  constant  progress  is  the  only  pass- 
port to  professional  respect.  It  was,  therefore,  best  for  him  to  re- 
turn to  his  own  country  and  escape  the  self-abnegation  to  which  he 
would  have  been  obliged  to  submit  in  order  to  have  made  progresi 
amid  the  unceasing  competitive  strife  which  is  a  living  element  in  the 
studio  of  a  great  sculptor. 

So  far  as  progress  in  bust-making  goes,  his  decision  has  been  justi- 
fied.  The  qualities  of  bis  busts  are  not  those  that  can  be  acquired, 
hut  are  the  admirable  expressions  of  his  artistic  individuality,  an 
individuality  too  limited  in  scope  to  successfully  serve  in  the  execu- 
tion of  a  statue  like  the  Buckingham. 

In  the  matter  of  self-confidence  and  self-dependence,  Warner  is 
the  counterpart  of  Ward.  Both  depend  upon  themselves  alone,  and 
both  fail  to  give  any  evidence  that  they  possess  the  ability  to  gain 
anything  from  others,  or  that  their  love  for  sculpture  extends  beyond 
their  limited  power  of  production.  They  are  also  alike  in  their 
inability  to  lie  impressed  by,  or  to  comprehend,  the  nature  or  signifi- 
cance of  the  character  of  the  subjects  they  treat  in  statues.  Both 
are  lacking  in  imagination.  Ward  endeavors  to  make  up  for  it  through 
extraordinary  attitudes ;  Warner,  by  an  unobtrusive  and  meaning- 
less simplicity.  The  Buckingham  and  the  Putnam  fully  illustrate 
the  qualities  of  their  authors.  Ward  makes  a  literal  copy  of  the 
forms  he  uses  to  execute  a  statue.  If  it  is  cloth,  silk,  metal  or 
leather,  they  arc  reproduced  as  such,  and  remain  imitations  of  those 
materials.  Warner,  with  more  tense  of  sculpture,  tries  to  produce 
an  effect  of  sculpture  out  of  these  materials.  He  sees  and  feels 
them  from  the  point  of  view  of  an  artist,  while  Ward  looks  at  and 
reproduces  them  as  an  imitator.  The  Buckingham  sits  on  its  shoul- 
der-blades; the  Putnam  is  suspended  in  the  air.  The  Buckingham 
is  distinguished  by  its  left  hand;  the  Putnam  by  the  anxiety  to  show 
the  lion's  head  on  the  sword's  hilt.  The  astonishingly  vapid  idea  of 
General  Putnam,  as  selected  by  the  sculptor,  when  compared  with  his 
life  and  character  as  a  ready  and  great  fighter  and  successful  general, 
will  always  make  (his  statue  a  subject  of  ridicule;  while  the  Bucking- 
ham will  pass  unnoticed,  because  it  has  no  idea.  The  Putnam  has 
been,  from  the  time  of  its  erection,  popularly  and  justly  dubbed  a 
flunkey,  holding  his  master's  accoutrements.  Ward  is  a  better  and 
harder-working  student  than  Warner,  and  his  work  will  be  admired 
bv  thousands,  where  Warner's  will  be  by  dozens,  of  people.  One 
w'ill  be  criticised  and  ranked,  eventually,  as  being  no  more  than  a 
workman  ;  the  other  will  be  recognized  as  an  artist. 

While  the  busts,  medallions  and  decorated  heads  Uiat  Warner  has 
made  could  not  perhaps  be  considered  sufficiently  comprehensive 
in  their  scope  to  take  the  place  of  an  elemental  contribution  in  the 
development  of  seiiliiture,  still,  in  view  of  the  extreme  rarity  in  our 
sculpture  of  the  sculptor's  temperament,  or  of  any  essential  quality 
of  tiiat  temperament,  the  large  number  of  persons  who  are  engaged 
in  the  production  of  what  we  call  sculpture,  and  the  immense  number 
of  statues  and  monuments  produced  in  this  country  during  the  past 
twenty  years,  the  appearance  of  a  man  like  Warner  is  of  unusual 
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interest,  and  gives  him  a  claim  to  a  consideration  due  bat  to  a  ttrj 
•mail  number  of  those  who  have  been  connt'rU>d  with  the  history  of 
our  sculpture.  With  Uie exception  of  a  certain  illustrative  tendency, 


Group  o'  Work  nj-womtn  ird  Child,  on         of  •  Monumonl  It  Crtusot.  F-.r;«.  M*ct*d 
to  tho  Mvmoif  o4  Iho  Proprietor  of  *  exit  l«o»-work«.  —  Ctispu,  Scvlptoc. 

the  most  definite  examples  of  which  are  seen  in  the  statuettes  of  John 
Rogers,  the  statues  made  by  American  sculptors  have  been  sadly  want- 
ing in  personality,  design,  composition,  and  the  expression  of  art  in 
modelling.  Since  the  time  or  John  Frazee,  who  had  a  vigorous 
appreciation  of  art  in  form,  and  an  extraordinary  constructive 
nature,  we  have  ha  I  but  one  sculptor,  Rinchart,  who  has  succeeded 
in  demonstrating  thai  he  had  the  nature  and  temperament  of  a 
sculptor.  (We  do  not  include  Dr.  Rltumer,  who  was  in  some  very 
great  respects  greater  than  all  our  sculptors  put  together,  in  the  pres- 
ent consideration.)  Neither  Fraatee  nor  Rinchart  carried  the  ex- 
pression of  impression  and  modelling  so  far  as  Warner  has.  His 
sense  of  form,  susceptibility  to  the  impression  of  a  head,  and  concen- 
tration of  character  in  a  head  far  exceeds  theirs,  though  Frazee  had 
a  power  of  construction  and  appreciation  of  large  forms  so  much 
greater  than  either  Rinchart  or  Warner  that  onu  is  tempted  to  say 
that  they  have  none  at  all ;  while  Rinehart  has  a  comprehension  of 
the  figure,  an  understanding  of  its  composite  necessities,  and  the 
humau  element  of  art,  far  su|ierior  to  Warner  or  Frazee. 

As  far  as  Warner  goes,  his  modelling  is  more  plea^ng  and  better 
sculpture  than  that  of  any  of  our  sculptors.  He  has  succeeded  in 
expressing  a  more  legitimate  and  harmonions  art  nature  than  any  of 
t hem.  The  most  significant  and  conclusive  evidence  of  the  strength 
of  his  nature,  even  against  unfavoring  circumstances,  is  shown  in  the 
fact  of  his  continued  improvement  after  his  arrival  in  New  York,  in 
1872,  until  1883,  when  tlie  Blair  bust  appeared. 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that  very  few  of  our  artists  who  have  studied 
in  Europe  have  been  able  to  make  progress  after  their  return  to 
America.  They  often  continue  to  improve  in  skill,  in  power  of  delin- 
eation, and  in  smartness  and  audacity  of  workmanship;  rarely  in  the 
enlargement,  refinement  and  strength  of  the  art  sensibilities.  War- 
ner has  done  this;  he  has  grown  in  sensibility,  in  power  of  modelling 
and  in  art  appreciation.  As  far  as  he  has  gone  in  his  work  he  has 
borrowed  nothing.  TIkj  sensuous  charm  of  his  best  modelling,  as  seen 
in  the  Blair  and  Cottier  busts,  is  so  much  superior  to  that  of  any 
other  American  sculptor,  that  one  is  inclined  to  give  him  a  higher 
place  than  he  really  deserves.  With  the  exception  of  the  Bucking- 
ham, we  believe  that  his  work  is  the  best  and  most  legitimate  contri- 
bution yet  made  to  our  sculpture,  and  as  likely  to  be  appreciated, 
perliajw  more  likely  than  if  it  were  of  some  other  character.  Of  the 
sorry  need  in  our  sculpture  of  the  poetry,  sentiment,  grace,  ease  and 
sensuousness  of  form,  as  well  as  fine  mtdelling,  there  is  no  question. 
Our  sensibilities  having  been  hitherto  contented  with  and  charmed 
bv  tlie  effei't  and  fact  of  material  alone,  it  is  just  to  sup]iose  that  we 
shall  be  willing  to  accept  the  added  ipiality  of  beauty  of  workman- 


ship, whenever  it  shall  claim  our  attention,  or  become  a  vital  need  in 
our  progress  of  love  of  form  in  art.  Although  design,  idea,  style  of  illus- 
tration, understanding  of  subject,  and  modesty,  have  characterized, 
either  singly  or  together,  the  beginnings  of  sculpture  in  other  times 
and  among  other  people*,  and  beauty  of  form  anil  delicacy  of  touch 
have  been  added  at  a  later  development,  it  may  be  that  with  us  this 
procedure  will  be  reversed. 

The  permanent  interest  of  Warner's  work  will  depend  upon  that 
which  succeeds  his.  If  other  men  appear  who  have  the  qualities  he 
lacks,  ami  they  succeed  in  laying  the  foundation  of  our  sculpture, 
then  he  will  have  been  its  fortunate  forerunner.  But  if  other*  ap- 
pear who  have  the  same  qualities  he  has,  combined  with  the  larger 
qualities  of  design,  then  be  will  have  been  simply  an  isolated  expres- 
sion of  his  peculiar  talent.  T.  II.  Bartlktt. 


[Contributor*  are  requeued  to  tend  itilh  their  draftings  full  and 
adequate  description*  of  the  buildings,  including  a  statement  of  cost.] 


CHATEAU  DK  JOSAKLIN,  BRITTANY,  AFlKil  Alt    ETC  lit  NO    BY  A. 
GCILLACMOT. 

HIS,  one  of  the  finest  chateaux  of  tlie  Renaissance,  is  built  on 
the  bank  of  the  river  Oust,  in  tlie  department  of  Morblhmn.  It 
stands  on  a  steep  rock,  and  in  its  day  was  an  important  military 
stronghold.  The  exact  date  of  its  erection,  or  the  name  of  its  builder, 
arc  not  known,  but  it  is  most  probably  fifteenth-century  work.  It 
was  one  of  the  mansions  of  the  illustrious  family  of  Rohan,  whose 
arms  mav  be  seen  among  the  delicate  and  luxuriant  carvings  on  its 
front.  '1*116  initials  "  A  and  *'  V,"  repeated  prominently  with  the 
motto  "it  plus"  undoubtedly  stand  for  "Alain,  vicomie"  (de  Kohan). 
Our  illustration  shows  the  court-side  only,  whose  rich  and  varied 
ornamentation  forms  a  strong  contrast  to  the  severe  and  warlike 
aspect  of  the  river-front,  with  its  three  strong,  round  towers.  The 
chilteau  underwent  important  restorations  a  few  years  ago.  The  etch- 
ing, which  we  reproduce,  is  tlie  work  of  Auguste  Alexandre  Guillau- 
iii-.it.  who  has  won  several  medals  at  the  Salon.  He  was  born  in 
Paris,  and  studied  under  Lemaitre.  He  has  executed  man v  plates 
of  architectural  and  monumental  subjects,  and,  in  1875,  published  a 
monograph  consisting  of  twenty  etchings,  by  himself,  after  Watu-au 
and  other  French  painters  of  the  eighteenth  century.  These  plates 
show  examples  of  the  monstrous  head-dresses  in  vogue  at  that  time, 
taken  from  designs  in  the  collection  of  Victorien  Sardou,  the  drama- 
tist. Guillaumot  etched  the  plate  of  the  Chateau  de  Josselin,  after  a 
drawing  by  the  late  accomplished  artist,  M.  Leon  Gaucherel. 

TUB  STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY'S  BCILDINO,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 
MR.  K.  L.  ROBERTS,  ARCH1TRCT,  NEW  YORK,  X.  Y.  J  AND  THI 
WEI. M  s  BUILDING,  NEW  YORK,  JC.  Y.  MESSRS.  O.  R.  A  R.  O. 
SHAW,  ARCHITECTS,  BOSTON,  MASS. 

IGoUUtne  Print,  Issued  only  with  tbe  Galatlne  Edition.] 

The  front  of  the  Welles  building,  at  lite  lower  end  of  Broadway, 
is  built  of  Jonesboro'  pink  granite.  The  floor-beams,  fifteen 
inches  deep,  in  spans  of  about  thirty  feet,  are  carried  on  brick- 
walls  sixteen  inches  thick  above  the  basement :  there  arc  no  col- 
umns or  pier*  in  the  building.  Between  tlie  door-beams  are  hollow- 
brick  arches  plastered  on  the  under-side.  The  door  and  window 
finish  are  of  Portland  cement.  The  pitches  of  the  roof  are  covered 
with  copper,  and  the  flats  with  Keuchatel  asphalt.  One  motive  we 
have  in  publishing  this  illustration,  is  to  put  on  record  a  fairly-good 
instance  of  the  manner  in  which  street  architecture  is  now  marred  by 
telegraph  poles  and  wires. 

THE  MONT  ALBANS— TOKEN,  AMSTERDAM,  HOLLAND. 

[Gelatine  Print,  tssood  nnl  j  wttb  tits  GolaUne  Edition.  ] 

This  structure,  which  used  to  form  part  of  the  fortifications  of 
the  city,  is  now  merely  an  ornamental  feature  of  thu  city. 

SKETCH  FOR  A  COUNTRY-HOUSR.     MR.  FRANK    K.  MEAD,  ARCHI- 
TECT, PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

This  house  is  to  cost  about  $20,000.  . 


HOUSR  OVERLOOKING  WHITKMARSH  VALLET,  NEAR  PHILADEL- 
PHIA. MR.  T.  P.  CHANDLER,  JR.,  ARCHITECT,  PHILADELPHIA, 
PA. 

HOUSES  ON  RHODE  ISLAND  AVENUE,  WASHINGTON,  D.  C.  MESSRS. 
HORN  BLOWER  A    MARSHALL,  ARCHITECTS,  WASHINGTON,   D.  C. 


Tin:  Bona*  Arena  at  Paris.  —  The  site  of  the  Roman  arena  in 
Paris  has  revealed  indications  of  ihe  use  of  water  to  flood  the  arena  for 
Ibe  purpose  of  watersporls  ami  sliaitt  naval  battles.  Fragments  of 
seats,  with  the  names  of  their  holders  engraved  on  them,  have  also 
been  found,  and  a  woman's  head  in  stuue,  with  a  fillet  of  bay-leave* 
about  it.  —  .Vt»  York  Times. 
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PICTURES  OP  THE  SEASON  IN"  NEW  YORK.  —  II. 


HERE  are  two  satisfactory  points 
to  be  noted  with  regard  to  this 
year'*  Water-Color  Exhibition, 

5 which  is  the  nineteenth  since  the  foun- 
at  ion  of  the  Society).  The  first  is  the 
•.  erage  excellence  of  the  work,  con- 
sidered from  the  moat  purely  technical 
point  of  view  —  considered  Kiuiply  witli 
regard  to  the  way  in  which  our  aquarel- 
lifts  have  learned  to  handle  their 
medium.  Even  when  the  result  ia 
weak  in  every  other  direction  —  weak 
in  line,  in  composition,  in  color  and  in 
Idea — it  most  often  sbowa  an  under- 
standing of  the  way  in  which  water- 
culors  should  be  used,  and  a  manual 
skill  in  putting  this  knowledge  into 
practice,  which  are  certainly  not  with- 
out their  value,  at  least  to  those  who 


for  the  possible  future,  as  well  as  for  the  visible  present,  of  our 
art. 

The  second  point  to  which  I  bave  referred,  is  the  frequency 
with  which  the  figure  was  attempted.  Never  before,  upon  these 
walls,  did  to  many  figure-subjects  mingle  with  the  landscapes.  And 
never  before,  I  should  say,  did  they  come  so  near  to  including  all 
the  best  work  of  the  year.  This  is  not  to  state  that  all  of  them 
were  good,  or  that  more  than  a 
few  were  very  good.  But  the 
average  was  not  discouraging, 
and  one  or  two  examples  were 
of  the  greatest  interest. 

A  word  or  two  first  with  re- 
gard to  the  landscapes.  Mr. 
lioiner  Martin  sent  a  charming- 
ly-delicate little  study,  which 
unfortunately  came  too  late  to 
be  catalogued,  or  to  be  hung 
elsewhere  than  on  the  stair- 
case; Mr.  Rom  Turner's  best 
contribution  was  "  Low  Tide," 
a  shore-view  as  charming  in  col- 
or as  manly  and  clever  in  work- 
manship ;  Mr.  Farrar  and  Mr. 
(Juartlev  were  about  as  usual, 
while  Mr.  Hopkinson  Smith  was 
scarcely  less  prolific,  but  much 
less  interesting  than  in  former 
years.  Mr.  Crane  and  Mr.  Bol- 
ton Jones  repeated  themselves, 
as  they  have  too  long  been  in 
tlie  habit  of  doing,  but  with  suf- 
ficient grace  to  leave  us  not  ill- 
content.  Mr.  Dewey  was  softly 
poetical  and  suggestive,  with  less 
of  nature  in  his  result  than  of 
a  sentiment  which  is  undoubted- 
ly genuioe  with  him,  but  seems 
a  trifle  meretricious  to  some  ob- 
servers. Mr.  Baker,  on  the  other 
hand,  trusts  most  to  nature  and 
least  to  himself.  His  •■  Novem- 
ber in  the  Woods  "  was  the  ver- 
itable realization  upon  canvas 
of  his  theme,  almost  devoid  of 
|>ersonalitr,  vet  artistic,  by  rea- 
son of  its  admirable  workman- 
ship—  extremely  detailed,  and 
yet  as  broad  and  free  as  one 
could  ask.  I  should  My  there 
was  no  better  landscape  on  the 
walls  than  this. 

A  name  quite  unknown  to  me 
—  ED.  Boit  —  was  signed  to 
two  large  Parisian  street-views 
that  seemed  to  be  extremely 
clever,  though,  as  both  were 
must  unjustly  "  skied,"  they  did 
not  attract  the  attention  which 


Cftltsds     0«lb*ds,  TouIoum.  Frsr.cs. 


would  undoubtedly  otherwise  have  been  bestowed  on  them.  In 
color  they  were  as  truthful  la  charming,  or  perhaps,  I  should  say, 
in  tone,  for  of  color,  specifically  so-called,  there  was  little  mingled 
with  their  harmonious  whites  and  graya.  .And  in  execution,  to  far 
as  one  could  judge  under  the  circumstances,  they  were  very  spir- 
ited and  fresh  in  the  true  Parisian  '•blotty"  style.  Mr.  Ban- 
ger's studies  of  New  York  streets  were  very  different,  but  in  their 
way  were  equally  interesting.  His  affinities  are  rather  wiih  the 
new  Dutch  school  of  aquarellists  than  with  either  the  French  or 
the  English.  He  seems  to  prefer  very  low  tones,  and  effects  of  mist 
or  rain;  and  though  lie  misses,  as  yet,  the  luminousnes*  which  the 
best  among  the  Dutchmen  preserve  in  despite  of  these,  he  gels 


almost  all  their  other  qualities,  and  is  especially  successful  in  achiev- 
ing pictorial  interest  while  treating  the  most  homely  themes  in  the 
most  uncompromising  spirit.  His  rendering  of  a  rainy  evening  on 
Christopher  Street  seemed  to  me  very  remarkable,  and  not  alone 
because  one  is  always  ready  to  welcome  the  straightforward  effort  to 
"do  something "  with  home  materials.  I  should  think  that  Mr.  Ban- 
ger's success  would  greatly  encourage  such  efforts  among  our  New 
York  artist*.  Hi*  material  is  certainly  as  good  as  that  which  some 
other*  have  gone  very  far  afield  to  find,  and  his  results  are  certainty 
better  than  are  most  of  their*.  Mr.  Hassam  was  not  a*  interesting 
a*  in  the  water-color  I  referred  to  when  speaking  of  the  Prize  Exhi- 
bition ;  but  hi*  "  Beach  at  Scheviningen  came  near  to  being  very 
good,  and  his  large  view  of  a  path  beside  a  river  was  very  accom- 
plished, though  rather  dull  as  regards  its  theme. 

In  the  way  of  still-life  there  was  not  very  much  to  note  save  a 
charming  small  study  by  the  Dutch  painter  Bastert,  and  several 
beautiful  drawings  of  rosea  by  Mr.  Allien  Weir,  very  low  in  tone 
and  vague  in  drawing,  but  full  of  a  sentiment  and  charm  as  uude- 
finable  as  they  were  potent.  A  larger  drawing,  called  "The 
Wounded  Dog,"  was  marked  by  the  same  qualities,  and  in  an  even 
more  elusive,  undescribable  way.  Mr.  Lippincott  sent  a  number  of 
works  of  various  kindB,  in  which  his  extremely  clever  technique  was 
not  sustained  by  any  very  marked  excellence  "of  other  kind*. 

Pa-sing  now  to  the  figure-subjects  proper,  I  shall  only  try  to  note 
a  few  of  those  which  were  more  or  less  deserving  of  attention.  Mr. 
Beck  with  sent  a  beautifully-painted,  but  wholly  unattractive,  female 
head ;  Mr.  Quartley  a  fine  little  study  of  women  washing  pots  in 
Cornwall;  Mr.  Hyde  a  very  clever,  but  very  vulgar,  sketch  of  a  dis- 
hevelled young  man  with  a  cig- 
arette in  his  mouth  ;  Mr. Church 
two  of  his  well-known  fantasies, 
the  larger  not  very  successful 
in  character;  but  the  smaller, 
called  »  White  Peacocks,"  a 
wholly  charming  bit  of  decora- 
tive trilling;  Mr.  Weldon  a 
beautifully-handled,  but  rather 
inane,  large  figure  called  "In- 
cense," in  which  the  effect  of 
floating  motion  was  admirably 
suggested;  and  Mr.  Percy  Mo- 
ran  several  costume-studies,  also 
beautifully-handled  and  also  in- 
ane. Mr.  Blum  sent  from  Hol- 
land a  picture  of  two  women 
sewing  near  a  window,  which 
recalled  the  excellent  pastels  of 
similar  subjects  he  exiiibited  a 
couple  of  year*  ago,  but  which 
was  a  little  too  spotty  and  mud- 
dy to  be  quite  their  equal*.  Mr. 
Smedley's  contribution*  were  a 
distinct  disappointment,  they 
were  bo  much  less  vital  in  «eii- 
timent  and  so  much  less  strong 
in  execution,  than  those  of  a  few 
years  ago.  Mr.  Leon  Moran 
sent  two  little  drawings,  each  of 
a  single  figure  in  last-ccntury 
costume,  which  were  quite  per- 
fect la  their  way — lovely  in 
color,  excellent  in  drawing,  id- 
most  impossibly  dainty,  yet  ac- 
curate in  execution,  and  suffi- 
ciently good  in  character  to  give 
them  an  intellectual  claim  to 
existence.  Signed  hjr  some 
famous  French  name  —  which 
they  would  not  disgrace  —  their 
value  would  doubtless  have  been 
more  perceptible  to  the  public. 
I  do  not  know  whether  Mr, 
K fever  is  one  of  the  new  Dutch- 
men,  or  an  American  who  I* 
studying  among  them;  but  in 
either  case  his  Dutch  peasant 
subject*  were  n  welcome  addi- 
tion to  the  interest  of  the  exhi- 
bition. Perhaps  the  best  of  ihem 
was  "  Mother's  Care."  in  which 
the  sentiment,  without  undue  imitation,  suggested  Israel's,  and  the 
scale  of  color  was  also  not  dissimilar  to  his. 

But  much  more  conspicuous  than  any  of  these  was  Mr.  Abbey's 
large  picture,  called  "The  Old  Song,"  which  should,  perhaps, 'he 
placed  on  record  at  having  been  told  for  (he  largest  sum  ever 
given  (or,  I  imagine,  asked)  for  an  American  aquarelle  —  93,000. 
It-  faults  were  immediately  apparent;  the  composition  was  too  scat- 
tared  for  pictorial  unity,  and  the  chief  figure  (that  of  a  roung  girl 
playing  on  a  harp)  »»<  nut.  very  well  characterised;  hot  its  merits 
were  as  undeniable.  The  old  couple,  sitting  in  the  background,  were 
a  marvel  of  beantiful  handiwork  and  of  tenderly-poetic  characteriza- 
tion, and  the  charming  old-time  accessories  were' painted  more  charm- 
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ingly  than  even  Mr.  Abbey  himself  had  ever  painted  such  before. 
Jt  was  not  a  completely  successful  picture,  as  I  have  said;  but  in 
it*  incompleteness  it  was  a  wonderfully  delightful  and  artistic  one. 

The  honor*  of  the  day  were  divided  by  thin,  and  by  Mr.  Chase's 
"  Summer  Afternoon  in  Holland."  I  am  almost  afraid  to  *ay  bow 
good  and  how  important  a  work  this  appeared  to  me,  for  I  found 
tiiat,  to  many  eve*,  it  bad  neither  virtue  nor  value.  But,  let  me 
to  add,  tlieac  were  the  eyes  of  that  "  general  public,"  from 
one  hardly  expect*  to  Ret  recognition  for  anything  new  and 
eted  —  for  anything  true  and  good,  if  its  truth  is  unconven- 
and  its  excellence  la  not  "pretty."  Those  who  are  better 
able  to  see  and  better  entitled  to  speak  —  the  artist*  and  the  critics, 
and  the  veritable  amateurs  of  art  --  these  (so  far  as  I  know,  and  I 
was  at  some  pains  to  inquire,)  were  unanimous  in  their  praise  of  the 
remarkable  technical  qualities  of  the  picture.  Perhaps  it  would  have 
appealed  more  to  the  public's  sympathy  hail  its  superficial  aspect 
not  been  so  unlike  that  of  I  ho  drawings  about  it  as  to  excite  many 
protests  against  its  presence  in  a  water-color  exhibition.  It  waa  a 
very  large  picture  to  find  just  where  we  found  it,  the  foreground  fig- 
ure being,  I  should  say,  about  two-thirds  life-sixe.  Moreover,  it 
was  executed  on  canvas  and  set  in  a  heavy,  bronzed  frame,  quite  as 
though  it  had  been  in  oil.  And  it  was  so  painted,  finally,  as  to  look 
more  like  an  unvarnished  oil  than  like  an  aquarelle.  The  chief 
medium  used,  in  fact,  was  more  properly  to  be  called  distemper 
than  water-color,  the  tint*  having  been  mixed  with  egg  and  vinegar, 


and  being,  of 


transparent  color  bad  also  been 
and  there  was  really  no  reason  (except  that  it 
rytuing  about  it)  why  it  should  not  have  been  esteemed 
iierfectly  in  place  in  a  water-color  exhibition;  especially  as  Mr. 
Church's  work,  which  so  long  bas  figured  In  such  exhibitions 
without  any  one's  protesting,  is  executed  in  practically  the  same 
manner,  save  as  regards  the  use  of  canvas.  The  advantages  of  the 
process,  I  believe,  are  that  it  permits  of  more  rapid  work  than 
oils,  and  of  more  full  and  solid  modelling  than  pure  water-colors; 
at  all  events,  it  was  amply  justified  by  its  results  io  this  present 
instance.  Voiding  could  have  been  more  solid. yet  nothing  fresher; 
and  the  handling  was  of  Mr.  Chase's  broadest  and  best. 

The  scene  was  the  back-garden  of  an  inn  — such  a  garden  as 
every  tourist  has  found  a  hundred  times  both  in  Holland  and  in 
Germany.  There  was  the  broad  path  of  pinkish  gravel,  with  its 
borders  af  ragged  grass  and  cockney-flowers;  there  was  the  small, 
square  table,  with  its  white  cloth  and  bltie-and-whitc  coffee-service; 
there  were  the  thin,  black  wooden-chairs,  and  there  were  the  sturdy 
tree-stem*  and  the.  thick  foliage  filling  all  the  upper  part  of  the 
canvas.  At  the  table,  rattier  far  removed  from  the  actual  fore- 
ground, sat  a  young  man  in  white  flannels,  one  arm  thrown  over 
the  back  of  his  chair,  and  the  other  hand  outstretched  upon  the 
table  and  trilling  with  his  cup.  Beyond  the  table  and  chairs  a 
gaily-fringed  hammock  was  swung  between  the  trees,  and  in  it  lay, 
her  face  but  half-visible,  a  young  woman  in  a  pink  dress  and  the 
daintiest  of  black  slippers,  with  Tier  head  resting  on  a  blue  cushion. 
The  background  showed  a  fence  and  a  water-butt,  a  hobbling 
old  woman  and  a  piece  of  red  brick-wall,  and  a  longer,  whitish 
wall,  with  an  open  door  and  a  glimpse  of  a  shadowy  interior  bevond. 
And  over  all,  and  behind  and  around  all,  was  a  flood  of  sun-steeped 
light,  breaking  here  and  tliere  into  flecks  of  actual  sunshine. 

If  1  have  dwelt  in  a  dry  reportvriai  fashion  upon  the  items  which 
went  to  make  up  the  picture,  it  is  because  [  wished  to  explain  as 
clearly  as  I  could  its  technical  qualities  and  what  seemed  to  me  the 
further  qualities  that  were  involved  therein.  The  first  thing  that 
stmck  one  was  the  straightforward,  simple  realism  of  the  canvas. 
It  was  so  realistic,  both  in  motive  and  in  treatment  of  motive,  that 
s  photograph  taken  from  it  looks  marvellously  like  a  photograph 
from  nature.  It  was  so  realistic  that  it  hardly  seemed  as  though  it 
could  be  artistic.  And  yet  it  iimm  artistic  —  to  mv  eyes  most  emi- 
nently so ;  and  if  we  analyze  a  little  it  was  not  hard  to  sec  how  and 
why. 

In  the  first  place,  the  composition,  while  apparently  so  unstudied, 
had  really  been  studied  with  the  nicest  instinct.  Then  the  color, 
though  apparently  rendered  wit!)  a  single  eye  for  truth  to  apparently 
casual  notes,  hail  really  bran  arranged  upon  a  most  skilful  scheme  — 
tin- various  notes  of  strong  rod  and  pink  and  white  and  green  and 
black  being  balanced  and  carried  in  among  each  other  in  a  very  sub- 
tile and  artistic  way.  Again,  though  tliere  was  no  apparent  striving 
after  tone,  entire  harmony  had  been  secured  as  it  is  not  always 
secured  even  when  tone  in  the  conventional  sense  has  been  the  main 
thin"  sought  fur.  Such  criticisms  are  all  but  useless  when  the  actual 
canvas  is  not  at  hand  for  illustration;  yet  I  must  just  add  that  the 
way  in  which  the  different  values  of  the  different  notes  of  black  had 
been  given  so  as  to  preserve  their  individual  truth  and  also  so  as  to 
get  tlie  aeccutuations  needed  in  the  color-scheme  as  a  whole,  was  a 
veritable  lesson  in  the  painter's  art;  as  was  also  the  treatment  of  the 
very  prominent  white  note*  coming  into  close  contact  with  one 
another — the  yellow-while  of  the  flannel  costume  and  the  blue- 
white  of  table-cloth  and  collar  and  gaiters  and  newspaper. 

But  the  finest  thing  in  the  picture  —  that  which  made  it  a  fine  pic- 
ture, in  fact,  and  not  a  merely  clever  study  —  was  the  manner  in 
which  light  and  atmosphere  had  been  realized.  Such  realization  had 
evidently  been  the  painter's  chief  aim.  the  very  mitan  d'etre  of  his 
choice  of  subject  and  of  medium  ;  and  he  had  succeeded  in  it  to  a  degree 
which  I  have  never  seen  surpassed  —  not  by  any  of  the 


of  those  modern  brushes  which  devote  themselves  most  seriously  to 
"  out-of-doors."  It  waa  not  only  light  and  sun  and  air  that  he  paiotesl 
—  it  was  afternoon  light  and  sun  and  air  and  color,  so  palpably  and 
unmistakably  that  even  the  picture's  simple  title  was  quite  unneces- 
sary to  our  comprehension.  I  overheard  one  young  lady  (more  per- 
spicacious than  most),  exclaim:  "  You  don't  merely  see  it  all  — you 
Jt*l  it  all.  I  know  just  how  hot  it  ia  and  just  bow  everything 
smells!" 

But  even  some  of  those  observer*  who  most  cordially  agree  with 
me  as  to  the  technical  success  of  the  picture,  say  that  it  had  no 
further  claim  to  praise  —  say  that  it  was  an  extremely  clever  piece 
of  handiwork  and  nothing  more.  To  me  it  seemed  a  good  deal 
more.  In  the  first  place  it  seemed  to  me  that  to  paint  light  and 
atmosphere  so  well  was  in  itself  not  a  mere  technical  feat  like  the 
painting,  for  example,  of  some  difficult  texture.  To  paint  light  and 
atmosphere  ia  not  only  to  paint  those  things  which  of  all  inanimate 
things  are  the  hardest  to  paint,  but  those  which  are  the  best  worth 
painting,  and  those,  moreover,  which  moat  emphatically  demand  from 
the  artist  something  beyond  mere  manual  skill.  To  succeed  in  paint- 
ing air  and  sun-light  implies,  I  think,  that  the  painter  has  hail  artistic 
feeling  as  well  as  an  artistic  eye  and  hand  ;  implies  the  presence  in 
his  organization  of  something  more  personal  anil  more  sensitive  and 
more  emotional  than  is  implied  in  the  good  painting  of  anything  else 
save  onlv  the  human  face  with  a  soul  behind  it. 

Nor  did  the  figures  appear  to  me  to  be  without  a  degree  of  vitality, 
of  personality,  of  human  interest  — of  character,  that  is  to  say — 
amply  sufficient  to  justify  their  sincere  approval  in  another  way  titan 
as  mere  furnishings  to  the  canvas,  mere  occasions  for  effects  of  light 
anil  color.  The  man's  attitude  had  an  expressiveness  which  was 
echoed  in  its  face.  The  listless  pose  and  the  abstracted  gaze  w«re 
full  of  suggestions  and  these  were  repeated  in  the  half -concealed  fig- 
ure of  the  girl,  and  cleverly  hut  not  obtrusively  emphasized  by  the 
accessories  —  by  the  abandoned  newspaper,  for  example,  and  the 
many  cigarette  stumps  which  strewed  tile  path.  The  figures,  in 
short,  were  not  onlv  vital,  so  to  say,  in  mind  and  bod v,  but  harmon- 
ized with  and  definitely  enhanced  that  expression  of  afternoon  lan- 
guor which  was  so  well  suggested  by  the  light  and  color.  If  we 
wanted  *'  realism"  in  a  picture  —  and  are  we  not  alwaws  asking  for 
it,  asking  for  the  straightforward,  unvarnished  portrayal  of  modern 
life  in  ita  ordinary  aspects?  —  this  picture  certainly  supplied  it.  And 
if  we  wanted,  besides,  sufficient  sentiment  to  make  the  realism  art 
and  not  pliotography  —  if  we  wanted  not  sentimentality  and  not 
"literary  subject  matter,  but  some  feeling  and  idea  upon  the 'artist's 
part  wh'ich  should  excite  our  feeling  and  awaken  our  interest  in 
return  —  I  at  least  could  find  it,  too.  It  waa  vague  sentiment,  if  you 
will ;  but  unmistakable  and  sufficient,  and  to  me  very  attractive.  The 
painter  had  wished  to  reproduce  an  aspect  and  a  mood  of  warm,  lan- 
guourous,  aimless  indolence;  and  he  had  succeeded  —  in  his  figure* 
as  well  as  in  his  atmosphere  and  color.  And  the  fact  that  no  defi- 
nite title  strove  to  accentuate  or  enforce  this  sentiment  waa  a  great 
advantage.  The  figures  were  expressive  enough  to  provoke  the 
imagination,  and  the  imagination  was  not  hampered  or  contradicted 
by  anything  less  elastic  than  their  own  suggest!  veuess. 

I  have  dwelt  so  long  on  thia  picture  that  I  have  no  space  left  to 
speak  of  Mr.  Chase's  other  contribution  —  a  "  Spanish  Dancing- 
Girl,"  executed  in  the  same  way  and  also  very  largo.  Technically* 
it,  too,  was  most  successful  but  neither  in  individuality  of  mode  nor  in 
piclo 

the  "  summe 

The  Etching  Club  exhibited  as  usual  in  combination  with  the 
Water-color  Society,  ami  its  room*  contained  many  Items  of  great 
interest.  Chief  among  them  were  Mr.  Plait's  and  Mr.  Parrisli'* 
plates  and  a  Venetian  view  by  Mr.  Duveneck.  The  reproducti  c 
etchings  for  the  Morgan  Collection  Catalogue  were,  of  course,  not  to 
be  compared  with  similar  things  produced  in  Paris.  But  they  were  far 
better  than  one  could  have  expected,  very  far  better  than  anything 
that  could  have  lieen  produced  here  even  a  few  years  ago;  and 
some  among  them  were  entirely  successful.    Reproductive  work  in 

feneral  was  more  frequent  and  more  accomplished  than  ever  before, 
lot  as  a  set-off  to  all  promising  facts  one  must  note  the  tendency 
which  we  have  recently  developed  to  etch  large  showy  engraver-like 
plates  conceived  with  the  desire  to  catch  the  public  eye  with  some- 
thing "nice  to  frame,"  rather  than  with  the  desire  to  etch  for  the 
sake  of  etching  or  for  the  eye  of  the  genuine  amateur.  Only  Mr, 
Peter  Moran's  essays  in  thia  direction  justified  themselves  by  success 
in  their  own  line;  but  these  were  so  accomplished  and  so  charming 
and  so  etcher-like  in  spite  of  their  pictorial  elaborateness  that  if  nil 
others  had  been  as  good  we  might,  perhaps,  have  felt  no 
impulse  to  protest  against  the  manner  of  their  conception. 

M.  G.  van  Kknh 


ial  interest.  pro|ierly  so  called,  did  it  seem  to  me  the  equal  of 
Afternooo.  ' 


Eaksjixo  Gb»titcd«  at  thr  KxrrxsE  op  Oxk's  Heirs  Sign  or 

Martini,  one  of  the  largest  owners  of  house  property  in  the  city  of 
Genoa,  hail  a  feeling  of  gratitude  to  bis  tenants,  who,  by  their  regu- 
larity of  payment,  bad  enabled  him  to  spend  his  declining  years  in 
comfort.  When  bis  will  was  opened,  it  was  discovered  that  the  old 
gentleman  had  instructed  his  executor*  that  all  bis  tenants,  rich  and 
poor,  male  and  female,  were  to  reside,  rent  free,  in  the  house*  then 
occupied  by  them,  if  they  desired  to  do  so,  as  long  as  tbey  lived. 
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MURAL  PAINTING.«-VL 


FRESCO  is  an  Italian  word  that  meting  fresh.  Fresco  painting 
means  painting  on  fresh,  wet  piaster.  "Boon  fre*co  means 
real  fresco  as  distinguished  from  the  false.  All  sorts  of  mural 
paintings,  from  distemper  to  encaustic,  arc  indiscriminately  and 
wrongly  called  frescos.  This  generic  use  of  the  word  is  as  unneces- 
sary as  it  is  improper,  and  tends  to  create  confusion.  When  the 
word  fresco  is  used  in  these  papers,  it  will  be  employed  in  its  legiti- 
mate and  restricted  tense,  viz.,  to  paint  on  f  resli  plaster. 

1  shall  now  endeavor  to  explain  in  a  few  simple  words  the  prin- 
ciple of  fresco  painting,  well  knowing  that  the  artistic  mind  recoils 
from  au  over-dose  of  the  incomprehensible  terminology  and  concise 
formulas  in  which  scientists  revel.  If  these  last  only  knew  what 
baruin-scaruio  brain*  were  oars,  they  might  pound  some  useful  infor- 
mation into  them  by  the  assumption  of  an  extreme  simplicity.  As  it 
is,  we  frequently  run  at  the  first  discharge  of  the  chemical  battery. 


the 


acid  is  expelled, 


The  limestone  is  subjected  to 
and  there  remains  lime. 

If  to  this  lime,  water  be  added,  the  result  will  be  hy  dntteof  lime. 
Only  a  eertain  amount  of  water  combines  chemically  with  the  lime, 
hydrate  of  lime  being  a  powder.  The  rest  of  the  water  mixes  with 
it  mechanically. 

When  hydrate  of  lime  Is  exposed  to  the  air,  the  water  is  expelled 

■  Continued  from  page  S3,  No.  Mu. 

'Infnrtanately,  veryllttle  t»  r>-ntlv  knniru  atx.ut  the  n-elpraeal  action  of  lima 
at*l  »aiiii  I'll.,  latilc-  h.  r«  appended,  sline-ins  "fleet  of  time  oa  plaster.  If 
eorraet.  Is  Interesting.  II  will  be  noticed  that  for  the  Brut  four  or  Ova  hundred 
7<ui»  g»liis  in  eartiouaM  of  lime,  and  thai  afterwards  U  loses  In  earbon- 

ata  and  gaina  In  silicate.  At  lhe  and  of  two  thousand  years  there  la  rnry  HiUa 
cait~-u»io  left.   Aa  a  recall,  lhe  ptaatcr  would  l«<  IriaUle :  — 

com  memo*  or  raitau  i.ikk  aorraa  abd  hoktab  habobxtd  bv  aob. 
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Mora  will  be  said  on  the  oorobluailui  of  sand  with  lime,  a*  corn  pared  with  tha 
adnata  of  lime  aw] lother  Ingredients,  at  tha  cluee  of  tha  eighth  paper,  which 


by  carbonic  acid,  and  the  result  is  again  carbonate  of  lime,  or  the 
original  limestone,  chemically  speaking,  for  practically  the  cohesion 
of  limestone  is  never  regained. 

Sand  is  usually  mixed  with  the  liquid  lime  to  augment  its  cohesive- 
■est.  The  latter  acta  chemically,  but  very  feebly  so,  on  the  former, 
lite  mixture  is  chiefly  mechanical.* 

The  pigments  are  applied  while  the  wet  plaster  Is  drying  and  har- 
dening; that  is,  while  the  carbonic  acid  is  expelling  the  water.  The 
painting  must  be  finished  before  its  axpulsioa  is  complete.  A  thin 
crust  of  carbonate  of  lime  will  then  be  formed  over  tha  painting, 
protecting  it  from  water  and  moderate  friction.  If  the  palming  be 
continued  after  the  plaster  has  lost  the  greater  part  of  its  water,  no 
crust  will  be  formed,  and  the  pigments  will  be  deprived  of  their  nat- 
ural protection.  Moreover,  when  dry,  they  will  exhibit  chalky 
spots. 

Fresco,  then,  is  durable,  not  because  the  colors  are  absorbed  by  the 
plaster,  as  many  erroneously  suppose,  but  because  they  are  protect**} 
by  it  chemically. 

n  i  story. 

The  birth  of  fresco  is  unrecorded.  It  is  certain  that  the  Greeks 
worked  in  it.  The  discussion*  have  been  long  and  sharp  on  the 
methods  employed  by  the  Pompeiano  in  their  well -known  mural 
decorations.  The  best  and  most  recent  authorities  decidedly  | tro- 
ll ounce  them  to  be  fresco*.  From  persona)  observation  I  can  give 
no  opinion,  for  I  have  no  other  ground  on  which  to  build  a  tlieory 
than  deceitful  memory.  One  must  be  on  the  spot  to  arrive  at  a  defi- 
nite conclusion.  While  there  is  no  good  reason  for  doubting  the 
authoritative  statements  of  those  who  declare  the  paintings  to  be 
frescos  pure  and  simple,  yet  one  cannot  blink  the  circumstances 
that  tempted  tlte,  less  scientific  to  pronounce  them  encaustics,  or  fres- 
cos waxed  and  cauterized,  the  most  weighty  being  their  astounding 
freshness  when  first  unearthed.  Damp  is  disastrous  to  frescos,  and 
here  are  paintings  that  have  been  buried  some  eighteen  hundred 


rears  in  a  not  over-dry  region  almost  as  fresh  as  wlien  first  painted. 
MM.  Cms  and  Henry  say  that  no  trace*  of  wax,  save  that  of  mo 


covered  with  vermilion,  a  color  usually  protected 
i  and  oil,  as  Vttruvius  recommends.  The  highly 
at  I  call  to  mind  must  be  the  result,  then,  of  the 


I  brilliancy.  Colors,  when  used  on  damp  stuo- 
(Book  VII,  Chap.  III.)    When  the  Italian 
bed,  it  will  be  seen  to  differ  from  that  of  the 


application, can  l»  found  on  these  pictures,  with  the  exception  of  two 
or  three  fragments  c 
with  cauterized  wax  i 
polished  surfaces  that  I 

modern  and  ineffectual  attempts  to  preserve  the  paintings  with  a  i 
of  wax  or  some  other  process  unbeknown  to  me.  But  these  things 
cannot  be  studied  from  a  distance.  Vitruvius  has  a  great  deal  to  say- 
about  plastering,  and  very  little  about  the  process  of  fresco  painting, 
but  enough  to  convince  us  that  the  usual  process  for  mural  painting 
in  bis  day  was  fresco  —  even  were  certain  unmistakable  peculiarities 
of  freeoo  painting  wanting  in  the  pictures  that  have  been  preserved. 
"  Wlien,  besides  the  first  coat,  three  sand-coal*  at  least  have  becu 
laid,  the  coat  of  marble-dust  follows,  and  this  is  to  be  so  prepared 
that  when  used  it  does  not  stick  to  the  trowel,  but  easily  comes  away 
from  the  iron.  Whilst  the  stucco  is  drying,  another  thin  coat  is  to 
be  laid  on ;  this  is  to  be  well  worked  and  rubbed,  and  then  still 
another,  finer  than  the  last.  Thus,  with  three  sand-coats  and  the 
same  number  of  marble-dust  coats  [not  counting  the  rough-cast,  which 
was  allowed  to  dry},  the  walls  will  be  rendered  solid,  and  not  liablo 
to  crack*  or  other  defects.  When  tlte  stuff  is  well  beaten  and  the 
under  coats  made  solid,  and  afterwards  well  smoothed  by  the  hard- 
ness and  whiteness  of  the  marble-powder,  it  throws  out  the  < 
mixed  therein  with  great  brilliancy, 
co,  are  very  durable.'' 
method  has  been  described, 
ancients  in  two  respects:  — 

(1)  Marble-dust  is  used  by  the  ancients  for  the  finishing  coats, 
where  the  Italians  as  a  rule  used  sand,  though  not  infrequently 
marble-dust  was  mixed  with  the  sand  by  the  latter. 

(2)  The  ancient  plaster  is  thicker  and  more  compact,  thereby  re- 
taining its  humidity  for  a  much  longer  period,  and  enabling  the 
painter  to  continue  his  work  for  several  days  before  the  formation  of 
the  crust,  after  which  all  painting  must  cease. 

TI1B  PROCK.se. 

As  these  papers  are  addressed  to  tlte  professional  public,  the  tech- 
nics of  fresco  will  be  summarily  described.  The  method  is  too  well 
known  to  call  for  an  elaborate  statement  which  any  hand  book  of  the 
art  will  furnish.  A  skelcli,  however,  of  the  process  is  necessary,  in 
order  that  architects  and  painters  may  judge  of  its  adaptability  to 
certain  sites,  and  that  comparisons  may  be  instituted  between  it  anil 
other  processes,  with  a  view  to  modern  mural  undertakings.  Prin- 
ciples will  be  emphasized  rather  than  details,  and  the  preliminary 
steps  rather  than  the  actual  process  of  painting,  for  the  latter  is 
largely  personal.  It  was  my  good  fortune,  a  few  years  ago,  to  wit- 
ness the  execution  of  some  frescos  in  the  Campo  Santo  of  Siena  — 
that  truly  blessed  spot  with  its  monumental  view  over  broad  stretches 
of  limitless  clay-mounds,  corrugated  by  the  action  of  water,  and 
hacked  by  hazy  Am  lata  and  Santa  Croce,  ami  more  distant  Apen- 
nines. (No  one  of  sensibility  can  ever  recall  those  beloved,  impres- 
sive Italian  vistas  without  rhapsodizing.)  Through  the  courtesy  of 
Professor  Frauchi  of  the  Sicnese  Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  I  'was 
enabled  to  try  my  band  at  fresco,  and  to  glean  some  practical  infor- 
mation. Practice  is  so  much  more  reliable  ami  convincing  than 
tlieory  —  the  treatises  not  infrequently  being  written  by  mere  coin- 

C"  r*  —  that  I  shall  give  the  preference  to  my  own  notes  in  the  fol- 
tng  statements,  except,  of  course,  when  they  are  silent. 
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The  Wall. — It  is  unnecessary  to  repeat  what  has  been  written  at 
some  length  in  a  previous  paper  about  the  construction  of  the  walls 
and  their  protection  from  damp.  But  there  are  a  few  rules  of  special 
applicability  to  fresco.  Walls  of  well-dried  ami  equally  hard  brick 
are  the  best.  Rough  stone  walls  are  not  objectionable.  The  plaster 
is  liable  to  peel  from  smooth  stone.  Lathing  is  inferior  to  brick  for 
perpendicular  surfaces.  Being  exposed  to  the  air  on  both  sides,  the 
plaster  dries  too  rapidly,  one  of  the  requisites  being  that  it  should  re- 
tain its  moisture  long  enough  to  enable  the  painter  to  complete  his 
allotted  task.  A  wall  of  one  or  two  bricks  in  thickness  is  preferable' 
to  a  very  thick  one ;  for  the  latter  remaining  damp  for  a  longer 
period,  is  more  liable  to  saline  efflorescence,  the  damp  carrying  the 
particles  composing  the  salt  to  the  surface.  But  whether  thick  or 
thin,  brick  or  stone,  the  wall  must  be  dry.  A  double  wall  with  an 
air-space  between  is  obviously  the  best.  In  Pompeii  the  painted 
walls  were  sometimes  constructed  of  tiles  placed  edgewise  and  fast- 
ened to  the  outer  wall  by  leaden  clamps  with  a  narrow  apace  be- 
tween, as  a  safeguard  against  damp.  It  there  is  anr  old  plaster  on 
the  wall  to  be  frescoed,  it  should  be  entirely  removed,  and  the  mate- 
rial of  the  wall  hud  bare.  Lathing  was  used  both  in  ancient  and 
Renaissance  times  for  ceilings,  except  when  these  were  vaulted  with 
brick.  But  the  lathing  then  was  much  more  durable  than  now,  as  has 
already  been  explained,  and  frequently  was  plastered  above  as  well 
as  below,  thus  protecting  the  paintings  from  dirt  and  moisture,  and 
by  retaining  the  humiditv  for  a  longer  period  enabled  the  frcscoer  to 
work  more  leisurely.  Where  the  lathing  was  inferior,  the  fresco* 
have  paid  the  penalty,  as,  for  example,  those  on  the  ceiling  of  the  Log- 
gie  in  the  Vatican  "painted  by  Giovanni  da  Udine.  With  all  our 
modern  appliances,  architects  could  undoubtedly  construct  a  ceiling 
fulfilling  all  the  conditions  imposed  by  fresco,  without  having  re- 
course to  the  lathing  makeshift.  If  concrete  blucks  are  used,  they 
must  not  be  too  porous. 

(a)  The  Lime.  —  A  limestone  free  from  foreign  ingredients  yields 
the  best  lime  for  fresco-  After  the  lime  has  been  well  mixed  with 
water  till  it  ha*  attained  the  consistency  of  cream,  it  is  poured  into 
earthen  pit*  and  kept  there  for  at  least  a  year,  the  lunger  the  better. 
If  too  fresh,  it  will  blister  and  flake  off.  Lime  kept  in  this  way  is 
said  to  improve  in  consistence,  and  to  grow  milder  or  less  caustic. 
It  is  hardly  jiossible,  however,  that  it  should  grow  less  caustic,  for  it 
is  not  exposed  to  the  air.  Though  it  is  difficult  to  say  why  it  im- 
proves by  keeping,  the  fact  that  it  does  improve  is  attested  by  long 
experience  — the  best  authority.  Time  alone  is  the  true  test,  aud 
though  wc  may  approximate  its  action  by  ingenious  experiments,  we 
can  never  exactly  counterfeit  it.1  A  certain  amount  of  causticity  is 
indispensable;  otherwise  the  lime  would  low;  its  adhesiveness,  the 
crust  fail  to  form,  and  fresco  be  impossible.  On  the  other  hand,  ex- 
cessive causticity  is  to  be  avoided,  for  the  crust  would  form  too 
rapidly,  before  the  painter  could  complete  his  work.  Lime  remains 
caustic  till  it  lias  gained  its  maximum  of  carbonic  acid,  which  it 
attracts  from  tbe  atmosphere  while  drying.  But  the  causticity  can- 
not be  reduced  by  exposing  it  to  the  air  for  any  length  of  time,  as  it 
would  become  too  hanl  for  handling.  Yet  wet  lime  can  be  rendered 
less  caustic  in  several  ways  without  losing  it*  requisite  causticity. 
One  of  these  ways,  often  recommended  by  lite  old  musters,  is  to  wash 
it  frequently  in  river  or  spring  water  containing  carbonic  acid. 

(6)  The  'PlaMter. — The  lime  is  taken  out  of  the  pit,  again  mixed 
with  water  till  it  is  about  as  thick  as  milk,  well  strained,  and  the 
superfluous  water,  which  rises  to  the  surface,  poured  off.  It  has 
then  the  consistence  of  cream  cheese,  and  is  ready  to  be  mixed  with 
the  sand.  This  must  be  river  sand  well  washed  and  passed  through 
a  sieve.  No  hair  i*  to  be  used.  Two  plastering*  are  necessary  for 
fresco:  — 

(I).  The  arrircio,  or  arricciaiura,  or  "  rough-cast." 

(J)  The  intonaco,  or  infonaca/uru,  or  '•  n-ialbo."  or  finishing  coat. 

The  proportion  of  sand  to  lime  varies  according  to  the  richness  of 
the  lime.  In  Siena  the  rule  was  one  part  sand  to  one  part  lime,  with 
rather  more  sand  for  the  arriceio..  Some  authorities  recommend  two 
part*  sand  to  one  of  lime.  A  good  practical  tc-t  for  the  arriceio  is 
to  spread  the  plaster  on  a  dry,  absorbing  brick.  If  the  plaster  be 
good,  little  short  cracks  will  appear.  If  deep,  long  cracks  arc  devel- 
oped, tiie  plaster  is  too  fat  (grasso) ;  in  other  words,  there  is  too 
much  lime.  If  no  cracks  make  their  appearance  it  is  too  poor 
(mayro),  too  much  sand.  The  arriceio  should  be  a  little  less  than 
half  an  inch  in  thickness,  and  applied  in  two  or  three  quickly  suc- 
ceeding coats.  Its  surface  should  be  roughened,  to  give  a  key  to  the 
inlonaca.  When  it  is  thoroughly  dry  and  hard,  it  is  ready'  for  the 
fatomco,  on  which  the  fresco  is  to  be  painted.  After  the  arrircio 
has  been  saturated  with  water,  the  inlonaca  is  spread  in  two  thin 
coats,  the  whole  being  about  one-tenth  of  an  inch  thick.  Some 
painters  mix  marble-dust  with  the  plaster  for  lite  intonaco,  and  occa- 
sionally color,  to  reduc*  it*  whiteness  to  a  middle  tint.  The  plaster 
is  spread  with  a  trowel  or  wooden  tloat.  At  Siena  they  used  both, 
but  finished  with  the  trowel.  If  the  plaster  be  rubbed  too  hard, 
black  spot*  injurious  to  the  painting  will  appear.    The  surface 


'Perhaps  the  beet  reason  for  keeping  the  lira*  In  pits  Is  given  bv  Vltruvluv 
m  $tucei>  wilt  be  well  executed  If  time  of  the  best  quality  be  slaked  long  before 
It  I.  wauled:  In  order  that  If  any  portion  was  Imperfectly  burned  lu  tne  kiln, 
tbe  action  of  moisture  lu  Ions;  maceration  might  .lake  It,  and  reduce  It  Lo 
the  tame  eno.Ulenoe  as  the  rest,  for  If  lime  be  used  too  fresh,  instead  of  being 
thoroughly  macerated,  it  will,  when  spread  (<>n  waits-,  throw  out  blisters,  owing 
in  the  cm  le  i>artlcles  that  lurk  In  It.  These  particles,  not  having  been  duly 
slaked  -well  and  destroy  the  .monthlies,  of  the  plaster."  Prof.  T.  M.  Clark 
tells  ui*  that  bis  experience  corroborates  this  view. 


should  be  so  hard  "a*  with  difficulty  to  receive  the  impression  of  the 
finger."  If  texture  be  desired,  it  should  be  rubbed  with  a  cloth, 
brush  or  the  like.  It  sometimes  happens  that  the  plaster  becomes 
too  dry  while  polishing  it  with  the  trowel.  In  that  case  wet  both 
plaster  and  trowel. 

(c)  The  Cartoon  and  Outline.  —  All  that  has  been  said  regarding 
the  importance  of  a  well-prepared  cartoon  for  wax-painting  is  equally 
applicable  lo  fresco.  When  the  picture  is  so  small  that  it  can  be 
painted  in  a  single  day,  it  may  be  transferred  directly  from  the  car- 
toon to  the  intonaco,  or  finishing  coat-  If  the  picture  be  large,  it  is 
better  lo  transfer  the  whole  cartoon  by  pouncing  to  the  arriceio,  before 
any  of  the  intonaco  is  laid.  Sometimes  it  is  difficult  to  handle  a  large 
cartoon  in  awkward  places;  then  the  picture  may  be  drawn  on  the 
arriceio  with  charcoal,  being  enlarged  by  the  squaring  process  from 
the  sketch,  just  as  the  cartoon  would  be.  It  is  not  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  transfer  the  whole  picture  to  tiie  arriceio,  for  one  can  work 
piecemeal  on  Use  intonaco ;  but  it  is  obviouslv  a  safer  method.  The 
stereoptioon  might  be  used  for  the  transfer  of  the  sketch  to  the  arric- 
eio, were  tiie  conditions  favorable  to  its  use,  but  not  for  the  subse- 

rent  outlining  on  the  intonaco.  The  |>ortion  to  be  painted  in  one 
y  having  been  indicated  by  the  painter,  the  mason  prepares  it  with 
the  intonaco,  as  previously  described.  The  corresiiotiding  portion  of 
the  cartoon  is  cut  off  (or  a  tracing  is  made  of  it,  if  it  be  desirable  to 
keep  the  cartoon),  and  transferred  to  the  wet  intonaco,  either  by 
pouncing  or  by  passing  over  the  outlines  with  a  style  which  leave*  a 
corresponding  depression  in  the  plaster.  For  delicate  works  pounc- 
ing is  preferable.  Wilson,  who  closely  inspected  the  frescos  of  tbe 
Sisline  vault  on  a  movable  scaffold,  says  that  Michael  Angelo  used 
the  pounce-bag,  but  frequently  accentuated  the  less  delicate  line*  with 
some  sharp  instrument,  after  tbe  cartoon  had  been  removed. 

(if)  Urtuhet. — These  should  be  of  bristle,  rather  long  and  stipple. 
If  short  and  unyielding,  they  rub  up  the  plaster.  Those  used  at 
Siena  were  round,  and  very  ordinary  compared  with  the  best  French 
or  English  brushes.  Marten  or  sable  brushes  were  avoided  chiefly 
on  tiie  ground  of  expense,  though  tiie  work  was  beautifully  finished. 
Marten's  hair  or  otter's  is  said  to  resist  the  action  of  lime  better  than 
sable's. 

(e)  Palette.— This  should  be  of  tin,  with  a  rim  round  it,  to  prevent 
the  colors  from  running  off,  and  a  cup  in  the  middle  for  pure  water, 
which  is  the  medium  for  fresco.  At  Sienna  the  palette  was  a 
large  wooden  slab,  so  propped  a*  to  be  sUble  and  handy. 

(/)  Colon.— Those  that  are  fit  for  fresco  have  been  fully  cata- 
logued at  various  times  and  by  various  authors.  The  differing 
nomenclatures  are  somewhat  confusing.  As  a  general  rule  it  may  be 
said  that  all  the  earth  and  a  few  mineral  colors  can  be  used,  but 
neither  animal  nor  vegetable  colors.    Here  is  a  simple  palette :  — 

Lime  while  ("bianco  Sangiocanni"). 

Yellow  ochre,  Naples  yellow. 

Earth  reds :  Venetian'red,  light  red,  burnt  Sienna  and  the  like. 
Terre  verte,  chrome  green. 
Raw  and  burnt  umber. 

Earth  black  is  the  best-    Ivory  black  is  too  oily  for  fresco. 
Cobalt  blue,  indigo,  and  pure  or  imitated  ultramarine. 
Burnt  vitriol  (purple).1 

Vermilion  may  be  rendered  fit  for  fresco  by  placing  it  in  a  glared 
earthenware  vase  and  pouring  lime-water  on  it.  Afterwards  the 
water  should  be  poured  off,  and  the  operation  repeated  several  times. 

The  white  may  be  prepared  in  many  ways.  Cennini's  method  is 
elaborate  but  reliable.  "  Fake  very  fine  white  slacked  lime  [from  the 
pit]  and  put  it  into  a  little  tub  for  the  space  of  eight  days,  changing 
the  water  every  day,  and  mixing  the  lime  and  water  well  together,  in 
order  to  extract  from  it  all  unctuous  properties.  Then  make  it  into 
small  cakes,  put  thum  upon  the  roof  ot  tiie  house  in  the  sun,  and  the 
older  the  cakes  are,  the  whiter  they  become.  If  you  wish  to  hasten 
the  process  and  have  the  white  very  good,  when  the  cakes  are  dry, 
grind  them  on  your  slab  with  water,  and  then  make  them  again  into 
cakes  and  dry  them  as  before.  Do  this  twice,  and  you  will  see  how 
perfectly  white  they  will  become.  This  white  must  be  ground  thor- 
oughly with  water."  i'ozzo  curtails  this  process  considerably.  The 
idea  is  to  get  rid  of  the  caustic  qualities  of  the  lime;  for  this  being 
a  pigment  with  which  all  the  others  are  more  or  less  mixed,  it  would 
increase  the  already  sufficient  causticity  of  the  intonaco. 

It  will  be  noticed  thai  the  palette  for  fresco  is  a  quiet  one,  which, 
in  a  measure,  accounts  for  its  harmonious  tone*,  The  colors,  when 
dry,  aptiear  lighter  and  warmer  than  when  first  applied  to  the  cool, 
gray  plaster,  that  ultimately  dries  white.  To  judge  of  their  final 
effect  the  painter  tries  the  colors  on  a  piece  of  dry  umber,  which 
immediately  absorbs  their  moisture.*  It  is  well  to  prepare  the  whole 
of  a  needed  tone  at  once.  It  is  difficult  to  match  tones  in  fresco. 
Warm  colors  are  said  to  he  more  durable  than  cool,  which  is  almost 
tantamount  to  saying  that  the  earth  colors  are  the  safest. 

(</)  Painting.  —  It  would  be  a*  vain  and  misleading  to  give  a 
receipt  for  fresco  as  for  oil  or  water-color  painting.  For  amateurs 
such  receipts  are  not  without  value.  Every  professional  painter  ha* 
his  idiosyncracies  and  a  handling  that  harmonizes  with  them.  There 
are  before  me  five  receipts  for  painting  a  head  in  fresco,  differing 
widely  in  details,  but  corresponding  in  essentials  —  which  are  worth 
signalizing.  Fresco  has  not  the  depth  of  varnished  oils,  but  a  blonde, 
dead  quality,  that  is  tiie  desideratum  in  mural  painting.   It  is  a  cross 

■  Some  authors  recommend  the  addition  of  size  lo  colors  that  do  not  wis  freely 
with  water. 

'  Dry.  white  absorbent  wood  is  also  recommended. 
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between  distemper  and  water-color  —  semi-transparent  and  scnii- 
opaqne  — ■  not  so  clear  as  water-color,  nor  so  heavy  and  lifeless  as 
distemper.  Consequently,  the  execution  savors  of  both  media  — 
here  a  wash  and  there  impaslo.  There  are  two  schools  of  fresco ; 
the  one  characterized  by  its  comparatively  thin,  transparent  qualities, 
and  the  moderate  use  of  impaslo,  the  other  by  a  more  generous  use 
of  it.  To  the  former  school  belong  all  the  earlier  painters,  from 
Cimahue  to  Raphael  and  Michael  Angelo  inclusive.  Theirs  are  the 
methods  recommended  by  Cennino  Cennini.  The  other  school  came 
later,  and  is  championed  by  Andrea  Pozzo,  Jesuit  father,  painter, 
architect  and  author  (1642-1709.)  The  modern  Sicnnese  still  prefer 
the  delicate,  refined  manner  of  Cennino,  while  many  others  adopt  the 
vigorous  handling  of  Pozzo.  The  latter  is  more  in  harmony  with 
our  modem  oil  methods. 

The  following  notes,  many  of  which  were  jotted  down  on  the  stag- 
ing, may  be  of  service.  (1)  To  avoid  injury  (from  plastering)  to  the 
parts  already  painted,  begin  at  the  top  of  the  picture  and  paint 
downwards.  (2)  Keep  at  hand  a  plentiful  supply  of  pure  water. 
(J)  Draw  in  the  subject  with  a  dark  tone,  and  indicate  the  shadows. 
(4)  Begin  with  light,  transparent  washes,  applied  with  a  broad  brush, 
and  finish  with  impasto.  (5)  Better  wanner  washes  over  cool,  and 
strong  over  weak.  (6)  The  first  washes  appear  very  faint,  but  the 
painting  acquires  strength  and  consistence  as  it  advances.  Just 
before  completion  the  water  is  rapidly  absorbed  from  the  brush  as 
soon  as  it  touches  the  wall,  which  means  that  the  work  must  cease. 
Were  it  continued  no  crust  would  be  formed,  and  chalky  spots  would 
make  their  appearance  on  the  painting  when  dry.1  (7)  The  setting 
of  the  plaster  may  be  retarded  in  hot  weather  by  sprinkling  it  with 
water.  If  there  be  danger  of  freezing,  wait  till  milder  weather. 
(8)  Colors  may  be  partially  removed  by  washing,  but  it  is  better  to 
avoid  the  necessity.  (9)  Those  who  so  wish,  may  apply  a  final 
glaze  over  the  damp  colors,  but  it  must  be  done  rapidly  and  lightly. 
(10)  During  the  work  it  may  be  necessary  to  pause  at  intervals  to 
allow  the  moisture  to  be  absorbed.  (II)  When  the  day's  task  is 
completed  the  mason  cuts  away  the  unpainted  plaster  with  a  sharp 
instrument  and  bevels  the  edge.  It  is  needless  to  observe  that  the 
mason  must  bean  adept.  When  painting  a  figure,  it  is  well  to  paint 
a  portion  of  the  background  at  the  same  time,  to  avoid  hardness  of 
contour  and  preserve  the  integrity  of  the  outline.  On  the  following 
day  the  mason  joins  the  fresh  inlonaco  to  that  of  the  preceding  day, 
and  so  on  till  the  picture  is  completed.  Heads  should  be  finished  at 
a  sitting,  and  nude  figures  joined  at  a  convenient  line  suggested  by 
the  anatomy.  Wilson  says  that  Michael  Angelo  painted  nis  figures 
on  the  Sirtine  Vault  in  about  three  days  each,1  and  indicates  with  a 
dotted  line  on  a  tracing  from  two  of  three  the  successive  divisions. 
One  of  these  figures  is  the  Adam  —  about  ten  feet  in  height.  I  give 
here  a  similar  tracing  from  Braun's  photograph  of  one  of  the  young 
men  on  the  cornice.  The  dotted  lines  are  suppositious  in  one  or  two 
places,  but  elsewhere  the  photograph  indicates  the  divisions  very 
clearly,  notably  about  the  bead.  (12)  All  retouches  must  be  made 
with  color,  tempered  with  size,  that  is,  "a  secco"  (dry),  or  when 
the  plaster  is  no  longer  wet.  A  good  size  may  be  made  of  two  parts 
water  to  one  part  of  yolk-of-egg,  mixed  with  a  little  vinegar  to  pre- 
serve it.  fascine  mixed  with  water  and  quicklime  is  said  to  be  an 
insoluble  size.  This  size  is  too  yellow  for  the  blues.  Parchment  or 
fish  glue  is  also  used.   "  Secco"  is  perishable,  and  the  less  of  it  the 

'  >  of  some  of  the  best  frescoers,  it 
_  ;  for  slight  retouches.'  When 
I  unsatisfactory  it  must  be  destroyed 


is  almost  universally  t 
a  considerable  part  of  the  work  i 


.  Pozzo,  the  representative  of  the  impasto  school 
mends  a  rough  ground.  But  if  the  painting,  he  observes,  be  near  the 
eye  and  should  appear  too  rough,  a  sheet  of  paper  must  be  placed 
over  it,  and  the  protuberances  gently  rubbed  down  with  a  trowel. 
Here  is  a  quotation  from  him  that  reminds  one  strongly  of  modern 
ways :  "  For  uniting  tones,  soft  brushes  must  be  used,  though  of  hog's 
bristles,  and  not  very  moist ;  and  occasionally,  too,  the  finger*  give 
good  effects  in  the  heads,  hands,  and  other  small  things,  particularly 
when  the  lime  begins  to  set."  Frederic  Crovyninsuield. 

[To 


or  thk  Kin.;  Thkaths  Disaster. —  The  Emperor 
ha*  opened  an  "  Atonement  House  "  on  the  site  of  the  Ring  Theatre, 
the  burning  of  which  a  few  years  ago  was  attended  with  such  terrible  lees 
of  life.  The  house  is  a  handsome  Gothic  structure  and  will  be  let  out 
in  flats,  the  rents  from  which  will  be  devoted  to  charitable 


retarding  the  drying  of  111* 

•till 


■The  Munich  artists  Invented  a  contrivance  ft 
work,  which  enabled  them  to  leave  It  for  several  hours  aad  then  takYlt  up  again. 
"  Tht-  ■  have  a  board  of  sufficient  surfaee  to  cover  that  part  of  their  work ,  and 
this  ts" padded  on  one  side,  this  cushion  being  then  covered  with  wsxed  cloth: 
s  wet  piece  of  fine  linen  is  then  spread  over  the  fresh  plaster  aad  painting,  and 
then  pressed  to  the  euriace  of  the  wall  by  the  cushioned  sld«  ol  the  board, 
while  the  outer  side  Is  buttressed  firmly  by  a  pole  from  the  ground.—  W.  B. 
Sarttuld  Taylor.  (Reference*  made  to  Cornelius  Kaulhac b  and  others.) 

c^aTa^ 
figure  In  one  day." 

'••  He  who  can  finish  'a  burnt  f men'  will  always  be  the  best  painter,  and  his 
work  far  more  lasting  ;  bat  seeing  that  lime  always  undergoes  some  change, 
especially  in  the  ahadows,  one  can,  and  ought,  to  rotnuch  either  with  delicate 
strokes  of  pastel  prepared  from  egg  shell,  or  with  brushes  halt  dry  and  charged 
with  the  requisite  color.  If  such  retouches  are  made  In  uncovered  plaeea,  they 
's  In  vain,  for  the  first  rain  will  carry  them  off."  (Andrea  Porso,  Prospet- 


BOARDS  OF  PUBLIC  WORKS. 


U, 

To  thk  Editors  or  the  American  Architect:  — 

Dear  Sirs,—  There  is  a  movement  on  foot  here  to  form  a  Board  of 
Public  Works  with  the  more  immediate  view  of  directing  the  drain- 
age and  sewerage.  I  am  on  a  general  committee  to  prepare  a  plan 
for  organizing  said  Board,  and  would  be  thankful  for  such  informa- 
tion as  you  may  be  able  to  furnish  as  to  what  other  cities  have  simi- 
lar bodies,  especially  independent  of  politics,  so  that  correspondence 
may  be  opened  with'  some  of  them,  at  least  for  precedents.  An  early 
answer  will  oblige,  Yours,  etc.,  James  Frbret. 

[Cincinnati,  Ohio,  and  Ottawa,  Canada,  are  tie  only  cities  we  call  to 
mind  which  have  Boards  of  Public  Works,  but  we  will  not  go  so  far  as  to  «ay 
that  either  city  can  boast  such  a  rnra  nris  as  a  Hoard  —  which  must  be 
endowed  with  considerable  power  "  —  independents  politics."  We  trust  the 
publication  of  this  letter  will  bring  to  light  so  phenomenal  a  body  of  i 
Eos.  ," 


-1 


CHIP-CRACKING. 


N.  Y. 


To  the  Editors  or  the  American  Architect:  — 

Dear  Sirs,—  Wo  are  troubled  in  this  locality  with  "popping  out " 
of  plastering  after  the  hard  finish  has  been  done.  This  phenomenon 
will  not  make  its  appearance  sometimes  until  after  a  lapse  of  several 
months  from  the  completion  of  a  job,  and  then  continue  until  the 
wall  is  fairly  bonev-combed.  I  should  be  pleased  to  hear  from  you 
gentlemen,  through  the  American  Architect,  about  this  matter,  and 
would  feel  greatly  favored  if  you  would  give  it  due  notice  somewhere 
in  your  valuable  paper.  Yours  truly,  F.  A.  B. 

[The  "  popping  out "  of  which  our  correspondent  complains  is  dne  to  the 
presence  of  under-barord  nodule*  of  lime  which  did  not  have  time  to  alack 
before  the  plaster  was  applied  to  the  walls.  These  nodules  were  thus  impris- 
oned within  the  properly-tempered  plaster  as  it  hardened,  which,  however, 

on  of  moist  air  and  the  eventual 


being;  porous,  did  not  prevent  the  penetration 
slacking  of  the  under-burned  particles:  the  » la 
sion  and  the  throwing  off  of  the  particle*  of 
U)  no  cure.—  Kds.  American  Architect.! 


of 


VENTILATION  OF  SCHOOL-HOUSES. 


r  tlinnrjt  rain  will  carry  I 
PJL  8.  XI.  Boma,  ITS*. 


Boston,  February  13,  I 

To  the  Editors  or  the  American  Architect:  — 

Dear  Sirs, —  In  a  paragraph  following  my  communication  on  "  City 
Architects,"  in  this  week's  issue  of  vour  paper,  you  state,  "  if,  as 
Experience  says,  the  last  change  in  the  office  of  the  City  Architect 
has  brought  a  great  advantage  to  Boston  in  enabling  it  to  secure 
about  one-half  the  supply  of  fresh  air  that  an  unofficial  architect 
would  deem  necessary.    .  .  . 

This  implies  that 'the  supply  of  air  in  the  later  Boston  schools, 
fifteen  to  twenty-five  cubic  feet  per  scholar  per  minute,  is  only  about 
one-half  what  architects  would  deem  necessary,  and  supposahly  what 
they  would  provide,  although  the  two  are  altogether  different. 
Now,  I  deem  it  simply  justice  to  myself,  and  to  Mr.  Vina],  the  pres- 
ent City  Architect  of  Boston,  to  show  that  the  air-supply  in  the  last 
five  brick  school-houses  completed  for  the  city  is  at  least  four  times 
as  much  as  the  supply  which  architects  have  actually  provided  in 
thu  majority  of  school-houses  east  of,  and  including,  New  York  State, 
and  that  it  comes  as  near  the  standard  desired  as  in  any  schools  in 
this  country. 

I  will  consider  the  last  point  first.  Dr.  Billings,  one  of  the  best 
authorities  on  ventilation  in  this  country,  fixes  as  his  standard  for  air 
supply  in  schools  (see  page  164  of  "  Ventilation  and  Heating  "),  not 
less  than  thirty  cubic  feet  of  fresh  air  per  minute  per  scholar." 

Mr.  George  W.  Rafter,  C.  E.,  was  employed  in  1877  by  the  Board 
of  Health  of  the  city  of  Rochester,  New  York,  to  make  an  exami- 
nation of  the  ventilation  of.the  schools  in  that  city,  and,  after  making 
a  thorough  study  of  the  subject,  made  out  a  tabic  of  the  amount  of 
air  which  should  be  supplied  to  scholars  of  different  grades,  which 
increases  from  fourteen  feet  |>cr  minute  for  the  ninth  grade  to 
thirty-three  feet  per  minute  for  the  first  grade. 

Mr.  Arthur  Walworth,  of  the  Walworth  Manufacturing  Company, 
states  that  the  largest  amount  of  air  per  minute  which  they  ever  fig- 
ured upon,  in  computing  their  heating-plants  for  school-houses,  Is 
twenty  feet,  and  that  in  reality  the  supply  of  air  rarely  reaches  ten 
or  twelve  feet  per  minute.  This  much  for  standards.  Now  for  ike 
amount  of  air  actually  supplied  in  school-bouses. 

Dr.  Billings  commences  his  chapter  on  Schools  with  the  following 
paragraph  !  "  Of  all  classes  of  buildings  in  the  United  States,  public 
or  private,  there  are  probably  none  which  are  in  such  an  unsatis- 
factory condition  as  regards  their  ventilation  as  the  public  schools." 
Farther  on  he  says  :  "  Within  a  few  years  there  has  been  a  change 
for  the  better,  but  I  am  compelled  to  believe  that  the  majority  of 
architects  in  this  matter  go  by  rule  of  thumb  instead  of  a  satisfactory 
comprehension  of  the  very  simple  principles  involved,  and  that, 
moreover,  the  thumb  aforesaid  is  not  of  the  right  dimensions  or 
proportions." 

One  of  the  best  ventilated  of  the  Boston  schools,  built  previous  to 
1884,  is  the  Lowell  school,  where  the  ventilation  was  tested  one  day 
last  fall  in  the  presence  of  experts,  and  the  supply  of  air  found  to  be 
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five  feet  per  minute  per  scholar,  anil  in  the  opinion  of  the  manager 
of  the  New  York  Exhaust  and  Ventilator  Company,  the  ventilation 
in  this  school  is  at  good  as  that  in  the  average  schools  throughout  the 
Eastern  States,  and  very  much  better  than  in  the  New  York  City 
schools.  On  the  same  day  the  supply  of  air  at  the  Parker  Street 
school  (both  schools  being  in  session),  was  twenty-five  cubic  feet  per 
minute,  or  fire  limes  that  in  the  older  school.  If  you  will  read  the 
report  of  I)r.  D.  F.  Lincoln  to  the  State  Board  of  Health  in  1884, 
ol  hist  inquiry  into  the  sanitary  condition  of  schools  in  Massachu- 
setts, you  can  see  what  kind  of  ventilation  is  provided  in  schools 
designed  by  unofficial  architects.  As  near  as  the  writer  can  ascertain 
the  Boston  schools  are  the  only  ones  in  the  country  ventilated  by 
means  of  a  fan,  run  all  the  time  at  a  constant  s 


it  speed,  with  the  single 
exception  of  one  school  in  Chicago,  in  which  a  fan  has  recently  been 
placed. 

Any  system  which  depends  only  upon  the  difference  in  density  of 
the  air  in  the  room,  and  of  the  exterior  air  at  the  top  of  the  building 
to  produce  the  necessary  current  cannot  work  satisfactorily  at  all 
seasons  of  the  year,  especially  in  weather  when  the  external  temper- 
ature is  between  fifty  and  sixty. 

Credit  is  especially  due  Mr.  Vina)  for  the  radical  step  he  has  taken 
in  the  matter  of  ventilation,  from  the  fai  t  that  he  made  the  innova- 
tion almost  wholly  on  his  own  responsibility,  and  in  face  of  unfavor- 
able circumstances  from  certain  members  of  the  School  Hoard,  who 
have  since,  however,  been  obliged  to  admit  the  efficiency  of  the  sys- 


Thc  only  New  England  school-house  outside  of  Boston  that  ha* 
come  to  the  notice  of  the  writer  in  which  the  matter  of  ventilation 
has  been  scicntificallv  considered,  is  a  bigh-school-house  in  Bridge- 
port, Connecticut,  Mr.  W.  R.  Briggs,  architect,  and  of  which  a 
description  of  the  ventilation  and  heating  was  published  in  the 
Third  Annual  Report  of  the  Connecticut  State  Board  of  Health. 

Mr.  Briggs  deserves  much  credit  for  the  method  of  heating  and 
ventilation  adopted,  and  the  results  seem  to  show  an  efficiency  in  cold 
weather  about  equal  to  that  obtained  by  means  of  a  fan. 

It  seems  to  me  that  architects  cannot  afford  to  belittle  the  profes- 
sion by  depriving  each  other  of  the  credit  due  them. 

Experience. 

[Wk  do  not  doubt  the  excellence  of  Mr.  Vinal'a  provision  for  ventilating 
the  Boston  school-houses;  but  "  Experience's  "  inference  from  this  that  the 
City  of  Huston  baa  succeeded  in  securing  an  official  architect  who  surpasses 
the  rest  of  his  profession  in  his  knowledge  of  the  subject  does  not  seein  to 
u*  justified.  We  are  quite  aware  Uiat  the  average  American  school-house 
present*  a  pretty  tow  type  of  design  and  construction;  but "  Experience" 
must  know  that  very  few  school-houses  are  designed  by  architects  of  real 
skill  uiid  reputation,  nnd  that  still  fewer  are  allowed  by  the  authorities  who 
control  them  to  I*  built  with  anything  like  the  provisions  for  ventilation 
aud  sanitation  that  their  designers  would  like  to  Introduce  in  them.  Proba- 
bly Mr.  Vinal  would  prefer,  it  he  thought  he  could  bring  the  minds  of  hts 
official  superiors  to  his  views,  to  supply  fifty  cubic  feet  ut  air  per  head  per 
minute  to  his  school-children  Instead  of  twenty-five,  but  he  knows,  as  do 
many  other  architects,  that  it  would  be  useless  oven  to  suggest  such  extrav- 
agance to  a  School-board,  and  be  contenta  himself  with  doing  the  beat  he 
can,  which  it  certainly  very  good,  but  no  more,  as  we  believe,  than  scores 
of  other  architects  could  aud  would  do  under  the  same  circumstances. 

If  we  remember  rightly  "  Experience "  thinks  that  an  official  architect, 
in  his  anxiety  to  surpass  the  fume  of  his  predecessor,  is  likely  to  be  eager 
to  leurn  of  all  examples  and  suggestions  for  improving  upon  the  plans  which 
have  been  handed  down  In  his  office.  Mr.  vinal's  administration  of  his 
post,  seems,  indeed,  to  indicate  that  he  has  been  guided  by  some  such  salu- 
tary ambition;  and  If,  as  "Experience''  thinks  the  only  New  England 
school-house  known  to  him  outside  of  Hostoti  in  which  the  matter  of  venti- 
lation has  been  scicutltlcally  considered,  is  Mr.  llriggs's  Bridgeport  High 
School,  we  regret  that  he  has  not  earlier  applied  to  us  for  information. 
To  say  nothing  of  Mr.  Wchardson's  Worcester  High  School,  we  could  have 
told  him  of  a  school-house,  built  about  twenty  years  ago,  within  ten  miles 
of  boston,  ill  the  plan  ut  which  a  most  thorough  .system  of  ventilation  by 
a  fan  formed  an  im|>orluiit  part;  and  we  should,  if  we  had  been  applied  to 
have  warned  him,  by  the  exampleof  this  fan,  which  has  long  been  idle,  that 
ventilation  depending  upon  the  use  of  expensive  motors,  over  which  a  jan- 
itor or  an  ignorant  or  parsimonious  committee  can  get  control,  soon  comes  to 
be  regarded  as  an  extravagant  freak  of  the  architect,  the  effect  of  which  it  is 
most  prudent  and  business-iike  men  to  counteract  quietly  by  the  simple  proc- 
ess of  stopping  the  fan.—  Eu«.  Amkhicam  Aucurrxc-r.l 


EXTERNAL  PLASTERING. 

Sawillx,  X.  V.,  February  U,  las*. 
To  tuk  Editors  or  thk  American  Architect:  — 

Dear  Sirs, —  In  looking  over  the  advertisers'  supplement  to  last 
week's  issue  of  your  journal,  I  notice  that  the  Stanley  Fire-Proof 
Lathing  Company  recommends  the  use  of  their  goods  for  holding 
plaster  on  the  external  walls  of  frame-buildings.  Can  you  inform 
me  what  kind  of  mortar  experience  has  shown  to  be  the  best  and 
most  enduring  for  this  class  of  work?  I  would  like  to  know  whether 
lime  or  cement  mortar  is  best,  or  a  combination  of  the  two,  and  if 
cement  is  recommended,  whether  Portland  or  Hose  ml  ale  is  best?  1 
would  also  ask  whether  this  sort  of  covering  may  be  considered  as 
reasonably  lusting  without  being  painted?  If  yon  can  favor  me 
with  replies  to  the  above  queries  without  too  great  a  sacrifice  of  your 
valuable  time,  you  will  confer  a  favor  on  a  subscriber. 

Yours  respectfully,  I.  H.  Green,  Jr. 

[Lime- mortar,  with  a  little  admixture  of  Rosendale  cement,  la  gener- 
ally used  on  wire-lath,  and  stands  very  well,  particularly  where  a  little 
sheltered,  as  by  an  overhanging  gable  or  caves.  There  is  no  need  of 
painting  It,  but  a  certain  amount  of  protection  against  washing  la  obtained 
by  the  "pebble-dash"  of  thin  lime  and  pebbles,  which  is  often  thrown 
over  It.  —  Eub.  America*'  Abchitbct.] 


Jasiiart   Fire-Lows.  —  The  New  York  /XiiVy   Commercial  Bulletin 
of  February  5  estimates  the  Januarv  flre-loas  of  the  United  States  and 
■  Canada  at  fJI2.000,0(>0,  which  is  »2,C*»,000  more  than  the  average  Jan- 
;uary  loss  in  the  pas,  ten  years.   

Thk  Tariff  Aut  Anns.  — The  department  ha*  declined  to  allow 
I  the  free  entry  of  a  painting  by  a  foreign  artist  residing  in  Boston,  for 

exhibition  in  his  own  studio,  as  not  within  the  scope  of  the 
|  of  Section  2,  aw,  P.  S-,  for  the  admission  free  of  duty  of" 

imported  for  exhibition  by  an  association. 

A  Modkrv  Samhik.  —  Beyond  the  abbey  at  Quimperle,  Brittany. 
Is  the  retired  Basilica  of  the  Holy  Cross,  where  lie  the  bones  of  St. 
Gnrlai's,  a  ninth-century  saint  and  martyr,  to  whom  all  true  Bretona 
burn  a  candle  in  cases  of  sickness.  Built  in  the  eleventh  century  on 
the  plan  of  the  church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  (the  crypt  of  that  data 
still  exists),  its  condition  in  1S82  led  to  the  commencement  of  some 
very  necessary  repairs.  The  intelligent  architects  entrusted  with  the 
work  had  various  crumbling  stones  in  the  pediments  of  the  four  great 
groups  of  columns  supporting  the  dome  removed,  intending  to  replace 
them  by  new  ones;  but  their  lofty  minds  overlooked  (he  necessity  of 
temporarily  shoring  up  the  pillars.  One  day  the  workmen  observed 
certain  threatening  symptoms  in  the  vault  above  them,  and  they  left 
the  church  en  matte.  At  the  door  they  met  an  inquisitive  cithern,  who 
wished  to  inspect  the  work.  They  warned  him  of  imminent  danger; 
he  stalked  by  them  majestically,  and  gaining  the  centre  of  the  church, 
remarked:  "Danger!  this  building  will  last  until  the  day  of  judg- 
ment!" Hardly  were  the  words  out  of  his  mouth,  when  the  whole 
edifice  fell  in  with  a  terrible  crash,  crushing  the  luckless  prophet  to 
pieces.  No  one  else  was  hurt.  And  the  moral  of  this  is  ?  —  Cor- 
respondence of  Sew  York  Commercial  AJrertiier. 


em 


Architects  are  bnsv  on  estimates  and  preliminary  drawings  In  nearly 
all  the  larger  cities,  and  send  reports  of  a  verv  gratlf  \  lug  character  concern- 
ing business  prospect*.  The  labor  agitations' for  higher  wages  and  ' '  shorter 
hours"  seem  to  be  increasing  and  gaining  in  strength.  The  agitation*  la 
this  city,  conducted  mainly  under  the  auspices  of  the  Knights  of  Lnbor, 
are  gathering  all  kinds  of  skilled  laborers  into  organization.  One  motive 
which  leads  the  thousands  into  unions  is  to  secure  the  establishment  of  aa 
eight-bour.  or  at  least,  a    hour  dav.  The  desire  for  leisure  as  intelli- 
gence increase*,  is  a  natural  one.  In  several  other  New  England  cities)  the 
movement  has  taken  deep  root.  The  building  trades  will  lead  the  move- 
ment, should  a  movement  become  necessary.  Employers  have,  in  many 
cases,  already  come  to  terms  with  their  workmen.  Estimates  and  bids  liave 
been  and  are  being  made  in  most  cases  to  cover  the  probability  of  a  shorter 
labor  day.  The  next  movement,  after  creating  an  artificial  scarcity  of 
labor,  will,  of  course,  be  to  increase  the  price  of  labor*  but  the  attempt 
will  not  be  made  this  year  unless  pheiioinin.il  and  altogether  improbable 
activity  developed  Itself  lu  building,  railroad  construction  and  manufactur. 
ing.  Employers  in  several  industries  have  been  meeting  and  conferring 
concerning  the  unusual  conditions.  The  permanency  of  the  present  labor 
movement  is  a  point  considered.  Labor  leaders  themselves  doubt  the  dura- 
bility of  their  organizations  because  of  the  tendency  to  break  awav  under 
disappointments.  Arbitration  has  been  patiently  considered.  Employer*, 
who  look  closely  into  it  see  behind  it  the  edict  of  trades-unionism,  aee  in 
it  ouly  the  reflection  of  organized  labor,  and  therefore  do  not  so  quickly 
accept  it  as  theorists  aud  sentimentalist*.  Arbitration,  they  say,  iu  the 
hands  of  a  compact  labor  organisation,  is  simply  another  term  for  compul- 
sion. It  takes  the  rough  edge  off  and  graciously  permits  the  emplover  of 
labor  to  say  "  yea''  to  a  demand.  The  radical  defect  with  arbitration  a* 
proposed  by  organized  labor  and  its  outside  friends  and  advocates  Is,  onr 
employers  say,  that  it  ignores  competition  and  elevate*  other  hazy  factors 
into  its  place,  such  as,  for  Instance,  the  factor  of  fair,  living  wages.  It  is 
not  by  any  means  Intended  in  this  Trade  Survey  to  enter  on  a  discussion  of 
the  case,  but  merely  to  state  the  case  fairly.  Employers  cannot  know,  they 
say,  where  they  stand,  if  competition  as  "n  factor  in  the  determination  of 
the  value  of  services  is  set  aside,  and  humanitarian  considerations  Intro- 
duced in  its  place.  But  the  new  ideas  are  being  pushed  with  force,  and 
whether  employer*  like  them  or  not  they  cannot  be  thrust  aside.  Labor's 
objective  point  for  years  has  been  to  gain  a  position  where  it  would  be  able 
to  say  "  1  will,  I  will  not."  The  most  compact  union  in  America,  viz..  the 
Amalgamated  Association  of  Iron  and  Steel  Workers  w  ill  not  arbitrate  in 
the  sen»e  arbitration  Is  understood,  because,  as  it  says,  "  We  have  the  power 
to  enforce  our  decree*  —  wht  arbitrate  and  take  less."  Not  ludf  that  is 
apprehended  from  compact  fabor  organization  will  be  encountered.  The 
giant  is  gentle.  The  building  trades  are  everywhere  preparing  for  great 
activity  builders  are  however  somewliat  slow  to  place  their  order*  for 
material  and  supplies.  Railroad  freight  rates  may  change.  The  railroad 
managers  have  not  yet  agreed  whether  to  tight  or'unite.  Lumbermen  are 
waiting,  so  are  iron  and  steel  makers.  Combination*  and  pools  are  pro- 
posed, but  all  contain  elements  of  weakneas.  The  industries  are  waiting  to 
know  what  percentage  of  cost  must  go  for  transportation  of  products.  The 
material-men  are  everywhere  busy,  knowing  that  their  supplies  sooner  or 
later  will  be  called  for.  Money  is  abundant  for  all  kinds  of  legitimate 
enterprise*?,  and  is  seeking  employment  earnestly.     The  rl»k*  are  at  a 


minimum.  Profit*  on  building  Investment*  are  large.  The  country  demand* 
ling  and  will  pay  for  it.   The  architects  vie 
eh  other  in  showing  how  to  build  a  87,000  house  for  33,000,  in  the  cora- 


bett« 


»nd  more  exflensivo  housin 


pletenessof  its  appointment*. 

The  tendency  toward  trade  combination  is  still  very  marked.  The  Coo- 
nelsvllle  coal  strike  is  over.  The  bituminous  operator*  and  miners  of  the 
Western  State*  are  in  conference  this  week  at  Columbus.  The  nailer*  are 
■till  determined.  Eastern  iron  worker*  are  aaklng  tor  higher  wages.  Tex- 
tile workers  in  several  centre*  have  secured  further  advances  In  wage*. 
Distributors  of  manufactured  product*  report  no  more  than  a  moc* 
demand,  svidently  believing  that  the  present  enormous  production  is 
likely  to  work  price*  downward*  than 
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WE  are  always  glad  to  im  any  indications  that  the  irresisti- 
ble influence  of  the  insurance  companies  is  becoming  en- 
listed in  support  of  improved  methods  of  building  con- 
struction. The  last  manifestation  of  the  kind  which  has  come 
under  our  notice  is  in  the  form  of  a  little  circular  issued  by  the 
Home  Iosurance  Company  of  New  York,  and  containing  sug- 
gestions in  regard  to  the  proper  construction  of  chimneys,  and 
the  care  of  lamps,  matches,  stoves  and  furnaces  which  are  ex- 
cellent so  far  as  they  go,  and  could,  as  we  think,  be  with  great 
advantage  expanded  by  cooperation  of  the  companies  repre- 
sented iu  the  National  Board  of  Underwriters,  into  a  small 
mutual,  which  could  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  every  house- 
holder iu  the  United  States  for  less  than  the  cost  of  one  seri- 
ous city  fire,  and  would  be  highly  valued  in  nearly  all  families. 
Such  a  manual,  if  written  for  householders,  not,  like  the  cir- 
cular before  us,  mainly  for  agents,  would  call  the  attention  of 
the  owners  to  myriads  of  defective  flues  and  unsafe  match- 
boxes, and  as  there  are  very  few  persons  who  do  not  wish  to 
avoid  being  burned  alive,  however  heavily  their  houses  may  be 
insured,  it  would  be  strange  if  the  conditions  exposing  families 
to  that  risk,  if  pointed  out,  were  not  iu  most  cases  promptly 
remedied,  to  the  great  advantage  of  the  insurance  companies, 
as  well  as  of  the  householders  themselves,  even  though  they 
happen  to  be  "  fully  ' 


H'AKING  np  the  circular  of  the  Home  Company,  while  we 
X  fl"d  some  excellent  suggestions,  we  cannot  avoid  compar- 
ing the  smallness  of  their  number  with  the  multitudes  of 
the  equally  important  ones  which  suggest  themselves  to  us  as 
we  read  ;  and  in  some  cases  we  discover  points  which  the  im- 
portance of  reliability  in  such  documents  makes  it.  perhaps,  ad- 
visable to  criticise.  The  first  paragraph  relating  to  construc- 
tion is,  very  properly,  devoted  to  "  Defective  Flues,"  and  be- 
gins by  saying  that  all  chimneys  and  Aues  should  be  built  of 
good,  sound  brick,  with  "  double  walls,"  whatever  that  may 
mean,  continuing,  with  the  excellent,  but  rather  impracticable 
suggestion  that  the  chimneys,  when  completed,  should  be  "  al- 
lowed to  sett!"  firmly  before  being  enclosed  within  a  wooden 
structure."  "  When  this  important  point  u  overlooked,"  it 
goes  on  to  say,  u  the  mass  of  the  chimney-stack  will  settle  and 
draw  away  from  that  part  supported  by  the  roof  timbers,  and  thus 
leave  a  dangerous  opening  at  an  unfrequented  spot."  It  would 
be  interesting  to  know  bow  the  insurance  companies  would  pro- 
pose to  allow  chimneys  to  "settle  firmly  "  before  putting  the 
roof  on  the  building  to  which  the  chimneys  are  attached,  and 
we  would  suggest  modifying  the  sentence  in  such  a  way  as 
rather  to  point  out  the  disadvantages  of  designing  chimneys 


with  projecting  bases,  which  are,  iudeed,  often  caught  on  the 
roof  timbers  as  the  chimney  settles,  and  lifted  away  from  the 
brickwork  beneath,  together  with  the  necessity  for  building 
chimnevs  vertical,  and  leaving  a  clear  space  of  one-inch,  not 
two-inches,  as  the  circular  elsewhere  proposes,  around  them 
everywhere,  except  where  the  flexible  tr 
turned  between  them  and  the  floor-beams. 


jTTHE  rest  of  the  first  paragraph  regarding  chimneys  is 
JX  devoted  to  the  vexed  subject  of  pargeting  flues,  and 
directs  that  the  inside  of  flues  should  be  pointed  only, 
"  this  class  of  finish,"  it  says,  "  being  better  and  safer  than 
the  usual  method  of  plastering  the  inside  of  a  flue,  as  under 
the  influence  of  the  changes  from  beat  to  cold  the  plaster  is 
liable  to  drop  off,  and  carry  with  it  a  share  of  the  mortar,  thns 
leaving  a  weak  spot."  We  know  that  this  view  of  the  matter 
is  the  one-which  prevails  in  New  York,  where  the  Home  Insur- 
ance Compauy's  office  is  situated,  but  it  seems  to  vis  that  a 
sweeping  application  of  the  theory  to  all  parts  of  the  country 
is  injudicious,  to  say  the  least.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that 
in  New  York  cement  is  cheap,  and  its  use  in  buildinga,  either 
with  or  without  lime,  is  almost  universal,  while  in  the  poorest 
and  cheapest  buildings,  where  the  use  of  cement  is  avoided, 
on  account  of  the  expense,  "grouDd  lime,"  of  a  somewhat 
hydraulic  quality,  is  commonly  used  in  place  of  the  purer 
kinds.  Joints  well-filled  with  mortar  made  of  such  materials, 
and  properly  pointed,  have  a  considerable  power  of  resistance 
to  the  action  of  the  hot  and  acid  vapors  of  a  flue,  while  joints 
made  with  the  pure  lime  used  in  other  parts  of  the  country 
are  often  corroded  completely  through  by  the  vapors  in  a  few 
years.  Where  the  purer  limes  are  used  in  chimney-building, 
therefore,  some  protection  to  the  joints  against  the  chimney- 
vapors  is  necessary,  and  a  pargeting  coat  of  mortar,  well  put 
on,  is  as  good  and  lasting  a  protection  as  can  easily  he 
obtained.  The  mortar  should  be  spread  while  the  bricks  are 
still  damp,  and  the  jointa  soft,  and  should  be  smoothed  and 
hardened  by  brushing  with  a  wet  whitewash- brush.  When 
put  on  in  this  way  it  presents  a  surface  over  which  the  drops 
of  condensed  water  and  pyroligneons  acid  roll  back  to  the  bot- 
tom of  the  flue,  without  lodging,  as  they  do,  in  the  crevices 
formed  by  pointed  joints,  while  the  coating  of  soot  and  creo- 
sote, which  forms  on  the  surface,  probably  protects  the  lime,  in 
some  degree,  from  corrosion  by  the  trickling  drops.  Although 
it  is  possible  for  scales  of  lime-mortar  to  become  detached,  and 
fall  into  the  flue,  this  does  not  seem  to  occur  so  frequently 
in  the  places  where  pure  lime  is  used  as  in  New  York,  and 
the  pargeting,  which  is  there  forbidden  by  law,  on  the  grounds 
which  the  Home  Insurance  Company's  circular  adduces,  is 
compulsory  in  Boston,  and.  we  think,  in  other  places  where 
for  various  reasons  cement  is  less  commonly  used  than  in  New 
York. 


pass  over  a  few  valuable  hints  in  regard  to  the  care  of 
lamps  and  matches,  and  the  disposition  of  oily  rags,  and 
come  to  some  rules  for  setting  stoves  and  furnaces,  which 
seem  to  us  open  to  criticism.  Their  worst  fault  is  the  uncer- 
tainty which  seems  to  have  existed  iu  the  mind  of  their  author 
between  the  properties  of  woodwork  and  plastering.  The  first 
rule  provides  that  "all  woodwork  or  lath  and  plaster  partitions 
within  eighteen  inches  of  stoves,  or  within  ten  inches  of  stove- 
pipes, should  be  protected  with  metal  (tin  or  galvauized-iron 
preferred)  with  an  air-space  of  one-balf  inch  between  the  metal 
and  the  surface  to  be  protected."  Nearly  every  clause  of  this 
might,  we  think,  be  improved.  To  begin  at  the  beginning, 
most  nrchitecls  know  that  a  coat  of  plaster  is  so  admirable  a 
non-conductor  that,  even  if  a  stove-pipe  were  in  actual  contact 
with  it,  there  would  be  great  difficulty  in  getting  heat  enough 
through  it  to  kindle  the  lath*  behind  it;  and  to  put  a  plastered 
partition  and  wooden  sheathing  on  an  equality  in  regard  to  pre- 
cautions against  setting  them  ou  fire  from  a  stove-pipe  is  inju- 
dicious, to  say  the  least ;  and  while  woodwork  of  certain  kinds, 
as,  for  instance,  oiled  pine,  would  be  hardly  safe  if  unprotected, 
within  two  feet  of  certain  kinds  of  heating  stoves,  a  plastered 
partition  would,  under  the  same  circumstances,  be  safe  within 
one  foot.  Again,  as  to  the  metal  to  be  used  for  protection,  and 
the  method  of  applying  it,  we  should  be  glad  to  see  the  rule 
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changed.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  hy  far  the  best 
metal  for  protection  is  bright  tin,  meaning  by  this  iron  plates 
coated  with  pore  tin,  as  distinguished  from  roofing  tiu-plate, 
which  is  coated  with  lead.  Bright  tiD  acts  by  reflecting  the 
rays  of  heat  from  its  silvery  surface,  and  in  this  way  defending 
the  combustible  woodwork  beneath  it.  Its  power  of  reflection 
depends  upon  its  lustre,  and  diminishes  with  this  until,  if  tho 
surface  is  artificially  blackened,  it  will  absorb  all,  or  nearly  all 
the  heat- rays  falling  upon  it,  and  transmit  them  to  the  wood 
behind  it.  Housekeepers  know  that  it  is  hard  to  Ret  water  to 
boil  in  a  new  tin  teakettle,  because  the  shining  surface  repels 
the  rays  radiated  from  the  fire,  and  it  is  not  until  the  tin  gels 
discolored  and  blackened  that  it  acquires  its  full  efficiency  as  a 
household  utensil ;  and  for  protecting  surfaces  of  wood  agaiust 
radiated  heat  the  brilliancy  of  the  metal  shield  is  very  nearly 
the  exact  measure  of  its  value.  Whether  the  shield  should  be 
put  directly  upon  the  wood,  or  set  at  a  little  distance  from  it, 
depends,  perhaps,  on  what  the  shield  is  composed  of.  "Where 
black-iron  is  used,  and  perhaps  also  with  old  and  tarnished  zinc 
or  galvanized-iron,  there  is  little  or  no  reflection  of  the  heat 
rays  from  the  surface,  and  the  metal,  instead  of  remaining  cool, 
as  bright  tin  does  where  exposed  to  radiant  heat,  becomes  so 
hot  that  wood  in  contact  with  it  would  be  little  safer  than  if  left 
without  any  protection,  except  so  far  as  the  obstruction  of  the 
air-supply  might  help  to  prevent  it  from  taking  fire.  If,  how- 
ever, a  screen  of  this  kind  is  held  at  a  little  distance  from  tho 
woodwork  which  it  is  designed  to  protect,  and  provision  is  made 
for  the  admission  of  air  behind  it,  which,  by  the  way,  the  rules 
do  not  mention,  the  heat  absorbed  by  the  screen  sets  up  a 
movement  of  the  air  behind,  and  in  contact  with  it,  and  this 
circulation  is  rapid  enough  to  keep  down  the  temperature  of 
the  woodwork  on  the  other  side  of  the  cement,  with  bright 
tin,  on  the  contrary,  little  or  no  heat  is  absorbed,  and  there  is 
no  need  of  a  curreut  of  air  to  carry  it  off,  and  no  tendency 
toward  the  production  of  one,  so  that  with  this  material,  the 
plates  can  be  tacked  directly  to  the  woodwork  with  as  good 
results  as  when  held  on  a  frame  half-an-iuch  away  from  it,  and 
at  very  much  less  expense. 


OME  of  the  facta  brought  out  in  the  course  of  the  discus- 
sion upon  the  setting  of  wood  on  fire  by  steam-pipes, 
which  occupies  considerable  space  in  several  technical 
journals  just  now,  point  strongly  to  the  desirability  of  insti- 
tuting somewhere  a  conuected  series  of  experiments  on  the 
subject,  the  results  of  which  should  be  made  public  for  the 
general  benefit.  It  is  remarkable  that  several  writers  have 
recently  mentioned,  as  the  result  of  their  experience,  that  wood- 
work near  a  leaky  joiul  in  a  steam-pipe,  or  exposed  to  escap- 
ing vapor,  has  been  charred,  and  even  set  on  fire,  while  the 
much  higher  temperature  of  a  perfect  pipe,  carrying  steam 
under  pressure,  is  always,  so  far  as  they  know,  borne  with 
impunity  by  wood  iu  contact  with  it.  Running  over  in  our 
mind,  by  the  light  of  these  observations,  the  examples  which 
we  recollect  of  fire  set  by  steam-pipes,  it  strikes  us,  as  it 
never  did  before,  that  watery  vapor  may  have  been  present 
in  all  the  instances,  and  may  have  played  a  part  in  exciting 
combustion,  which  has  beeu  hitherto  unnoticed  aud  unex- 
plained. If  it  should  be  shown  that  the  presence  of  mois- 
ture is  necessary  to  the  kindling  or  charring  of  wood  sub- 
jected to  a  temperature  of  two  hundred  and  twelve  degrees, 
not  ouly  will  the  discordant  assertions  of  those  who  do,  aud 
those  who  do  not,  believe  that  steam-pipes  can  set  wood  on 
fire  be  reconciled,  but  a  very  important  advance  will  be  made 
io  the  science  of  safe  construction  and  protection  against 
lire  —  and  there  are  mauy  indications  that  this  is  really  the 
case.  While  there  are  thousands  of  examples  of  woodwork 
remaining  for  years  with  perfect  safety  in  contact  with  high- 
pressure  steam-boilers  or  pipes,  perhaps  half  the  examples  of 
combustion  excited  by  the  heat  of  steam,  show  obviously  that 
the  moisture,  an  well  as  the  heat  of  the  vapor  had  some- 
thing to  do  with  the  result ;  aud  in  the  other  examples,  so  far 
as  we  know,  there  is  nothing  to  show  that  the  inceudiary 
pipes  may  not  have  leaked,  or  that  the  woodwork  consumed 
nrny  not  have  been  moist  with  water  derived  from  some  other 
source.  With  heat  and  moisture  together,  it  is  now  pretty 
evident  that  wood  may  be  charred  at  a  comparatively  low 
temperature.  We  can  ourselves  remember  a  case  where  the 
cover  of  a  house  hot-water  tank,  the  thermometer  in  which 
would  probably  never  rise  to  two  hundred  degrees,  was  found, 


after  some  years  of  use,  to  be  deeply  charred ;  and  it  may  be 
fairly  questioned,  not  only  whether  the  heat  of  steam  without 
water  is  capable  of  kindling  wood,  but  whether  moisture,  with 
a  comparatively  feeble  degree  of  warmth,  may  not  be  more 
dangerous  than  has  been  hitherto  suspected. 


'FT  SINGULAR  project  for  providing  poor  people  with  lodg- 
f  \  ings  has  been  discussed  in  Paris.  Some  enterprising  ge- 
'  nius  who  has  associated  with  himself  some  other  persous  of 
similar  character,  offers  without  assistance  from  the  city  or  the 
general  government,  to  spend  fifty  millions  of  dollars  in  pur- 
chasing land  and  erecting  tenement-houses,  all  of  which  shall  at 
tho  end  of  seventy-five  years  become  the  property  of  the  city. 
The  method  by  which  it  is  intended  to  raise  funds  for  this  re- 
markable enterprise  shows  considerable  financial  ingenuity.  Al- 
though the  company  asks  no  aid  from  the  public  treasury,  it  re- 
quests permission  to  issue  bonds  to  the  amount  of  fifty  million 
dollars,  secured  by  mortgage  of  its  real  estate ;  the  bonds  to  be 
of  the  uniform  denomination  of  one  franc  each,  and  to  bear  no  in- 
terest, but  to  be  redeemable  at  any  time  within  the  seventy-five 
years  by  lot;  the  drawings  to  be  so  arranged  that  every  one- 
franc  bond  shall  draw  at  least  a  minimum  prixe  of  two  francs, 
and  shall  have  the  chance  of  drawing  higher  prizes,  varying  in 
value  up  to  two  hundred  thousand  francs,  or  forty  thousand 
dollars.  The  drawings  are  to  take  place  every  three  month* ; 
so  that  the  capitalist  who  invests  one  franc  in  a  bond  to-day  may 
make  a  profit  of  twenty  million  per  cent  in  ninety  days,  aud  is 
certain  to  realize  one  hundred  per  cent  profit  some  time  within 
seventy-five  years.  Men  are  by  nature  so  hopeful  that  this 
would  probably  seem  a  dazzling  prospect  to  thousands  of  poor 
people  whose  little  deposits  in  the  savings-bank  seems  to  them 
to  grow  very  slowly  ;  but  any  one  with  a  taste  for  mathemat- 
ics can  easily  see  that  even  with  the  small  returns  yielded  by 
Paris  real-estate,  the  saving  of  interest  on  the  bonds  would  en- 
able the  promoters  to  pay  tho  prizes  which  they  offer,  and  give 
them  an  enormous  profit  besides ;  aud  it  is  in  fact  estimated 
by  the  members  of  the  company,  who  seems  to  be  really  phil- 
anthropists, not  speculators,  that  they  will  be  able  to  turn  over 
to  tbe  municipality,  at  tho  end  of  the  seventy-five  years'  term, 
not  only  the  fifty  million  dollars  worth  of  tenement-bouses,  but 
a  cash  surplus,  after  redeeming  all  the  bonds  at  double  the  full 
value,  and  paying  all  the  lottery  prizes,  amounting  to  at  least 
fifty  million  dollars  more. 


HE  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers  has  appointed  a 
committee  consisting  of  Messrs.  F.  Collingwood  and  A.  V. 
Abbott,  Past-president  D.  J.  Whittemore,  Colonel  Thomas 
Lincoln  Casey,  and  Professor  George  F.  Swain,  to  investigate 
the  characteristics  of  cements,  mortars,  and  concretes,  with 
special  reference  to  their  changes  in  dimension  under  various 
conditions  as  to  their  component  parts,  their  age,  and  the  super- 
posed loads,  and  incidentally  with  regsrd  to  their  behavoir  in 
freezing  weather.  In  order  to  render  their  report,  which  will 
be  of  extreme  importance  to  architects  and  builders,  as  com- 
prehensive as  possible,  the  committee  requests  information 
from  all  persons  who  can  give,  from  their  own  experience  or 
tbe  well-authenticated  experience  of  others,  facts  concerning 
the  expansion  or  shrinkage  of  concrete  or  masoury  made  with 
particular  cements  or  mortars,  aud  concerning  the  successful 
laying  of  masonry  in  frosty  weather,  with  descriptions  of  the 
methods  pursued.  Those  who  have  the  opportunity  can  easily 
make  accurate  measurements  on  masonry  in  progress  of  erec- 
tion at  successive  periods,  uoting  at  each  the  character  of  the 
work,  the  materials  used,  the  number  and  thickness  of  the 
joints,  the  quality  and  fineness  of  the  sand  and  of  tbe  cement, 
the  amount  and  distribution  of  the  loads,  and  any  other  par- 
ticulars, and  last,  but  not  least,  the  temperature  at  the  time  of 
measuring.  In  a  high  building,  such,  for  instance,  as  a  chim- 
nev,  the  expansion  caused  by  the  heat,  either  of  the  sun  or  of 
smoke  within  it,  is  very  considerable,  and  unless  the  temper- 
ature and  other  circumstances  are  known  it  will  be  impossible 
to  make  the  proper  allowances  for  learning  what  effects  are 
due  to  tbe  properties  of  the  cement  or  mortar  alone.  We  kuow 
several  architects  and  builders  who  could  furnish  the  committee 
with  valuable  information,  aud  trrst  that  they  will  contribute 
from  their  knowledge  to  the  general  good.  Those  who  have 
communications  to  .uake,  or  who  wish  for  fnrther  particulars, 
should  address,  Mr.  F.  Collingwood,  care  American  Society  of 
Civil  Engineers,  127  East  Twenty-third  street,  New  York  city. 
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SAFE  BUILDING. —  I. 

IN  the  articles  on  this  ! 
subject  the  writer  j 
pro]K>sea  to  furnish 
to  any  earnest  student 
the  opportunity  to  ac-  1 
quire,  so  far  as  books 
will  teach,  the  knowl- 
edge necessary  to  erect 
mjtly  any  building. 
While,  of  course,  the 
work  will  be  based 
strictly  on  the  science 
of  mechanics,  all  use- 
less theory  will  be 
avoided.  The  object 
will  be  to  make  the  ar- 
ticles simply  practical. 
To  follow  any  of  the 
mathematical  demon- 
strations, arithmetic 
and  a  rudimentary 
knowledge  of  algebra 
and  plane  geometry 
will  be  sufficient. 

The  following  outline 
will  probably  give  a 
butter  idea  of  the 
work  proposed  :  — 
First  will  come  an  introductory  chapter  on  the  "  Strength  of 
Materials."  This  chapter  will  give  the  values  of,  and  explain  briefly, 
the  different  terms  used,  such  as  strain,  stress,  factor  of  safety, 
centre  of  gravity,  neutral  axis,  moment  of  inertia,  centre  and  radius 
of  gyration,  moment  of  resistance,  and  moduli  of  elasticity  and  rup- 
ture. 

Then  will  follow  the  several  formula:  to  be  nscd,  with  explanations 
giving  their  application,  viz.:  compression  in  long  and  short  columns ; 
wrinkling  strains  and  lateral  flexure  in  top  chords  of  girder*  and 
beams;  tension  and  shearing  strains;  transverse  strains,  including 
rupture,  dufloetion  and  bending  moments  in  cantilevers  and  beams ; 
parallelogram  of  forces  and  graphical  method  of  calculating  trusses 
and  arches;  also  manner  of  obtaining  amounts  of  loads.  Accom- 
panying the  above  will  be  the  necessary  tables  used  in  calculations. 

After  this  introductory  chapter  will  follow  a  scries  of  chapters, 
each  dealing  with  some  part  of  a  building,  giving  practical  advice 
anil  numerous  examples  of  calculations  of  strength;  for  instance, 
chapters  on  foundations,  walls  and  piers,  columns,  beams,  riveted 
ami  other  girders,  cast-iron  lintels,  roof  and  other  trusses,  spires, 
masonry,  inverted  and  floor-arches,  corrugated-iron,  stairs,  sidewalks, 
chimneys,  etc.,  and  possibly  also  chapters  on  drainage,  plumbing, 
heating  and  ventilating. 

CHAPTER  I. 

STRENGTH  OF  MATERIALS. 

(German,  Festigkeit ;  French,  Resistance  des  mate'riaux.) 

All  solid  bodies  or  materials  are  made  up  of  an  infinite  number  of 
atoms,  fibres  or  molecules.  These  adhere  to  each  other  and  resist 
reparation  with  more  or  less  tenacity,  varying  in  different  materials. 
This  tenacity  or  tendency  of  the  fibres  to  resume  their  former  rela- 
tion to  each  other  after  the  strain  is  removed  is  called  the  elasticity 
of  the  material.  It  is  wlten  this  elasticity  is  overcome  that  the  fibres 
separate,  and  the  material  breaks  and  gives  way. 

There  are  to  be  considered  in  calculating  strengths  of  materials  two 
kinds  of  forces,  viz.,  the  external  (or  applied)  forces  and  the  inter- 
nal (or  resisting)  forces.  The  external  forces  are  any  kind  of  forces 
applied  to  a  material  and  tending  to  disrupt  or  force  the  fibres  apart. 
Thus  a  load  lying  apparently  perfectly  tranquil  on  a  beam  is  really 
a  very  active  force ;  for  the  earth  Is  constantly  attracting  the  load, 
which  tends  to  force  its  way  downwards  by  gravitation  and  push 
aside  the  fibres  of  the  beam  under  it.  These  latter,  however,  resist 
separation  from  each  other,  and  the  amount  of  the  elasticity  of  all 
these  fibres  being  greater  than  the  atlsMction  of  the  earth,  the  loan! 
is  unable  to  force  its  way  downwards  and  remains  apparently  at  rest. 

The  amount  of  this  tendency  to  disrupt  the  fibre*  (produced  by 
the  external  forces)  at  any  point  is  called  the  "strain"  at  that  point. 

The  amount  of  the  resistance  against  disruption  of  the  fibres  at 
such  |Hjint  Is  called  the  "  stress  "  at  that  point. 

External  (or  applied)  forces  then,  produce  strain*.  Internal  (or 
resisting)  forttes  then  produce  stresses. 

This  difference  must  be  well  understood  and  constantly  borne  in 
mind,  as  strains  and  stresses  are  the  opposing  forces  in  the  battle  of 
all  materials  against  their  destruction. 

When  the  strain  at  every  point  of  the  material  just  equals  the 
stress,  the  material  remains  in  equilibrium.  The  greatest  stress,  at 
any  point  of  a  material  that  it  is  capable  of  exerting  is  the  ultimate 
stress  (that  is,  the  ultimate  strength  of  resistance)  at  that  point. 
Were  the  strain  to  exactly  equal  that  ultimate  stress,  the  material, 
though  on  the  point  of  breaking,  would  still  be  safe  theoretically. 
But  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  calculate  so  closely.  Beside*  we  can 
never  determine  accurately  the  actual  ultimate  stress,  for  different 
pieces  of  the  same  material  vary  in  practice  very  greatly,  as  has 


been  often  proved  by  experiment.    Therefore  the 
stress  might  be  very  much  less  than  that  calculated. 

Again,  it  is  impossible  to  calculate  the  exact  strain  that  wilt  always 
take  place  at  a  certain  point;  the  applied  forces  or  some  other  con- 
ditions might  vary.  Therefore,  to  provide  for  all  possible  emergen- 
cies, we  must  make  our  material  strong  enough  to  be  surely  safe ; 
that  is,  wo  must  calculate  (allow)  for  a  considerably  greater  ultimate 
stress  at  every  point  than  there  is  ever  likely  to' be  strain  at  that 
point. 

The  amount  of  extra  allowance  of  stress  varies  greatly,  according 
to  circumstances  and  material.  The  number  of  time*  that  we  calcu- 
late the  ultimate  stress  to  be  greater  than  the  strain  is  called  the  fac- 
tor-of-safety  (that  is,  the  ratio  between  stress  and  strain). 

If  the  elasticity  of  different  pieces  of  a  given  material  is  practi- 
cally uniform,  and  if  we  can  calculate  the  strain  very  closely  in  a 
given  case,  and  further,  if  this  strain  is  not  apt  to  ever  vary  greatly, 
or  the  material  to  decay  or  deteriorate,  we  can  of  course  take  a  low 
or  small  factor-of-safety  ;  that  is,  the  ultimate  stress  need  not  exceed 
many  times  the  probable  greatest  strain. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  elasticity  of  different  pieces  of  a  given 
material  is  very  apt  to  vary  greatly,  or  if  we  cannot  calculate  the 
strain  verv  closely,  or  if  the  strain  is  apt  to  vary  greatly  at  limes,  or 
the  material  is  apt  to  decay  or  to  deteriorate,  we  must  take  a  very 
high  or  large  factor-of-safety,  that  is,  the  ultii 
excued  many  times  thu  probable  greatest  strain. 

Factors-of-safety  are  entirely  a  matter  of  practice,  i 
circumstances.    In  general,  we  might  use  for  stationary! 

A  factor  of  safety  of  8  to  4  for  wrougbt-iron  and  steel, 

"  "  "    6  for  cast-iron, 

«  "  "    4  to  10  for  wood, 

"         "  "10  for  brick  and  stone. 

For  moving-loads,  such  as  people  dancing,  machinery  vibrating, 
dumping  of  heavy  loads,  etc.,  the  factor-of-safety  should  be  one- 
half  larger,  or  if  the  shocks  are  often  repeated  and  severe,  at  least 
double  of  the  above  amounts.  Where  the  constants  to  be  used  in 
formula.'  are  of  doubtful  authority  (as  is  the  case  with  most  of  them 
for  wood*  and  stones),  the  factor-of-safety  chosen  should  be  the  high- 

we  meet  with  four  kind  of  strains,  and,  of 
four  corresponding  stresses  resisting  them,  viz. :  — 

STRAINS. 


and 


In  buildin 
with 


Compression,  or  crushing  i 
Tension,  or  pulling  strain*. 
Shearing,  or  sliding  strains,  and 
Transverse,  or  cross-breaking  strains. 

STRESSES. 

The  resistance  to  Compression,  or  crushing-stress, 
The  resistance  to  Tension,  or  polling-stress, 
Tho  resistance  to  Shearing,  or  sliding-stress,  and 
The  resistance  to  Transverse  strains,  or  cruss-breaking 
Materials  yield  to  Compression  in  three  different  wavs  :  — 

1.  By  direct  crushing  or  crumbling  or  the  material,  or 

2.  By  gradual  bending  of  the  piece  sideways  and  ultimate  rupture,  or 
8.  By  buckling  or  wrinkling  (corrugating)  of  thu  material  length- 
wise. 

Materials  yield  to  Tension, 

1.  By  gradually  elongating  (stretehing),  thereby  reducing  the  size 
of  the  cross-section,  and  then, 

2.  By  direct  tearing  apart. 

Materials  yield  to  Shearing  by  the  fibres  sliding  past  each  other  in 
two  different  ways,  either 

1.  Across  the  grain,  or 

2.  Lengthwise  of  the  grain. 
Materials  yield  to  Transverse,  strain*, 

1.  By  deducting  or  bending  down  under  the  load,  and  (when  this 
passes  beyond  the  limit  of  elasticity), 

2.  By  breaking  across  transversely. 

In  calculating  strains  and  stresses,  there  are  certain  rules,  expres- 
sions, and  formula:  which  it  is  necessary  for  the  student  to  under- 
stand or  know,  and  which  will  be  here  given  without  attempting  elab- 
orate explanations  or  proofs.  For  the  sake  of  cluarness  and  simplic- 
ity, it  i*  essential  that  in  ail  formula-  the  samu  letter*  should  always 
represent  the  same  value  or  meaning  ;  this  will  enable  the  student  to 
read  every  formula  off-hand,  without  the  necessity  of  an  explanatory 
key  to  each  one.  The  writer  has  further  made  it  a  habit  to  express, 
in  all  cases,  his  formula:  in  pounds  ami  inches  (never  using  tons  or 
feet) ;  this  will  frequently  make  the  calculation  a  little  more  elabo- 
rate, but  it  will  bo  found  to  greatly  simplify  the  formula!,  and  to  i 
their  understanding  and  retention  more  easy. 

In  thu  following  articles,  thun,  a  capital  letter,  if  it  wer 
would  invariably  express  a  quantity  (respectively),  cither  in 
feet,  while  a  small  letter  invariably  expresses  a  quantity  (respec- 
tively), either  in  pound"  or  inches. 

The  following  letters,  in  all  cases,  will  l>e  found  to  express  the  same 
meaning,  unless  distinctly  otherwise  stated,  viz. :  — 

I  a    signifies  area,  in  square  inches. 

I  l>         '•      br-adth,  in  inches. 

|  c  "  constant  for  ultimate  resistance  to  compression,  in  pounds, 
I  per  square  inch. 
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of  long 


d  signifies  depth,  in  inches. 

e        "     constant  for  modulus  of  elasticity,  in  pounds-inch,  that  is, 

pounds  per  square  inch. 
f        »     /tu  tor  of  safety. 

g        "      constant  for  ultimate  resistance  to  shearing,  per  square 

inch,  across  the  grain. 
g,        "      constant  for  ultimate  resistance  to  shearing,  per  square 

inch,  lengthwise  of  the  grain. 
h        "      height,  in  inches. 
i         "      moment  of  inertia,  in  inches. 
k        "      ultimate  modulus  of  rupture,  in  pounds,  per 

I  "      length,  in  inches. 

m        "      moment  or  tending  moment,  in  pounds-inch. 

II  •'      constant  in  Rjuiklne's  formula  for  - 

pillars. 

0  "      the  centre. 

p        44      the  amount  of  the  left-hand  reaction  (or  support)  of 

in  pounds. 
q        ■      the  amount  of  the  ri 

beams,  in  pounds, 
r        "      moment  of  resistance,  in 
*         "      strain,  in  pounds. 
<         M      constant  for  ultimate 

square  inch, 
u         "      uniform  load,  in 
v         "      stress,  in  pounds. 
w         »      toad  at  centre,  in  |K>unds. 
x,  y,  and  I  signify  unknown  quantities, 

1  signifies  total  deflection,  in  inches. 
p2        ■      sijuare'ofthe  radius  of  gyration,  in 
J        "      diameter,  in  inches, 
f        "      radius,  in  inches. 

it  =>  3.14159,  or,  say,  3.1-7  signifies  the  ratio  of  the  circumference  and 
diameter  if  a  circle. 
If  there  are  more  than  one  of  each  kind,  the  second,  third,  etc.,  are 
indicated  with  Roman  numerals,  as  for  instance,  a,  a,.  a„,  a,„,  etc.,  or 
b,  b„  b„,  b„„  etc. 

In  taking  moments,  or  bending  moments,  strains,  stresses,  etc.,  to 
signify  at  what  point  (hey  are  taken,  the  letter  signifying  that  point 
is  added,  as  for  instance  :  — 
m  signifies  moment  or  bending  moment  at  centre. 


(or  support)  of 


per 


s 

'V 


"       strain  at  centre. 

«    point  n. 

"       »tress  at  centre. 

»    point  D. 


point  A . 
point  ft. 
point  X. 


»«     "  "  A'. 

■   signifies  load  at  centre. 
ir4        "       "    «  point  A. 

Cimi  or  ORAVtTT. 
(German,  Schuvrpunkt ;  French,  Centre  de  grnviti.) 
The  centre  of  gravity  of  a  figure,  or  body,  is  that  point  upon 
which  the  figure,  or  body,  will  balance  ilM-lf  in  whatever  position  the 
figure  or  liody  may  be  placed,  provided  no  other  force  than  gravity 
acts  upon  the  figure  or  body. 

To  find  the  centre  of  gravity  of  a  plane  figure,  find  two  neutral 
axes,  in  different  directions,  and  their  |M,int  of  intersection  will  be 
the  centre  of  gravity  required. 


NKl.TltAL  AXIS. 

(German,  Neutrale  Achse;  Fren 
neutral  axis  of  a  bod  v.  or  figure,  i 


French,  Axe  neutre.) 
axis  ol  a  ooi.lv,  or  tigure,  is  an  imaginary  line  upon 
which  the  body,  or  figure,  will  always  balance,  provided  the  body, 
or  figure,  is  acted  on  by  no  other  force  than  gravity.  The  neutral 
axis  always  passes  through  the  centre  of  gravity,  and  mav  run  in 
any  direction.  In  calculating  transverse  strains,  the  neutral  axis 
designates  an  imaginary  line  of  the  body,  or  of  the  cross-section  of 
the  body,  at  which  the  forces  of  compression  and  tension  meet.  The 
strain  on  the  fibres  at  the  neutral  axis  is  always  naught.  On  the 
upper  side  of  the  neutral  axis  the  fibres  arc  compressed,  while 
those  on  the  lower  side  are  elongated.  The  amount  of  compression 
or  elongation  of  the  fibres  increases  directly  as  their  distance  from 
the  neutral  axis;  the  greatest  strain,  therefore,  being  in  the  fibres 
along  the  upper  and  lower  edges,  these  being  farthest  from  the 
neutral  axis,  and  therefore  called  the  extreme  Jtl/rts.  It  is  necessary 
to  calculate  only  the  ultimate  resistance  of  them-  extreme  fibres,  as,  if 
they  will  stand  the  Mrain,  certainly  all  the  other  fibres  will,  they  all 
lading  nearer  the  neutral  axis,  and  consequently  less  strained. 
Where  the  ultiniatu  resistances  to  compression  and  tension  of  ■ 
material  vary  greatly,  it  is  necessary  to  so  design  the  cross-section  of 
the  body,  that  the  "extreme  fibres"  (farthest  edge)  on  the  side 
offering  the  weakest  resistance,  shall  Ik-  nearer  to  the  neutral  axis 
than  the  "extreme  fibres"  (farthest  edge),  on  the  side  offering 
the  greatest  resistance,  the  distance  of  the  "extreme  fibres  "  from 
the  neutral  axis  (wing  on  each  si.le  in  direct  proportion  to  their 
respective  capacities  for  resistance.  Thus,  in  cast-iron  the  resistance 
of  the  fibres  to  compression  is  about  six  times  greater  than  their 
resistance  lo  tension  ;  we  must  theiefore  so  design  the  cross  action 


that  the  distance  of  the  neutral  axis  from  the  top-edge  will  la'  six- 
sevenths  of  the  total  depth,  and  its  distance  from  the  lower  edge 
one-seventh  of  the  total  depth. 

To  find  the  neutral  axis  of  any  plane-figure,  some  writers  recom- 
mend cutting,  in  stiff  card  board,  a  duplicate  of  the  fimire  (of  which 
the  neutral  axis  is  sought),  then  to  experiment  until  it  balances  on 
the  edge  of  a  knife,  the  line  on  which  it  balances  being,  of 
the  neutral  axis.  This  is  an  awkward  and  unscientific  met 
procedure,  though  there  may  be  some  cases  where  it  will 
itself  as  saving  time  and  trouble. 

The  following  general  formula,  however,  covers  every  case :  To 
find  the  neutral  axis  M-N  in  any  desired  direction,  draw  a  line 

A'-)'  at  random,  but  parallel 
*      to  the  desired  direction.  Divide 
the  figure  into  any  number  of 
l       simple  figures,  of  which  the  areas 
*  ^      and  centres  of  gravity  can  be 

-j  N  readily  found,  then  the  distance 

■  of  the  neutral  axis  .1/-A"  from 

the  line  A'-F  will  be  equal  to 
the  sum  of  the  protlurts  of  each 
Y'-d  the  small  areas,  multiplied  by 
the  distance  of  the  centre  of 
gravity  of  each  area  from  A'-F,  the  whole  to  lie  divided  by  (he  entire 
area  of  the  whole  figure.    An  example  will  make  this  more  clear. 


(  whole  figure. 

Find  the  horizontal  neutral  axis  of' the  cross-section  of  a  dtci-btam, 
standing  vertically  on  its  tvttomjlnnge. 

Draw  a  line  (A'-F)  horizontally  (Fig.  1),  then  let  d,,  d,„  d„„  rep- 
resent the  respective  distances  from  A'-Fof  the  centres  of  grav  ity 
of  the  small  subdivided  simple  areas  n  ,  <iu,  oM  then  let  a  stand  for 
the  whole  area  of  section,  that  is  :  — 

".  +  "«.  +  «»»  —a, 
then  the  required  distance  (,/)  of  the  neutral  axis  M-N  from  A'-F, 
will  be 

d        «,rf,-f «„</„  +  a„d„ 
a 

To  find  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  figure,  we  might  find 
neutral  axis,  but  in  a  different  direction,  the  point  of  inters 
the  two  being  the  required  centre  of  gravity.  But  as  the  figure  is 
uniform,  we  readily  see  that  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  whole  figure 
must  be  half-wav  between  points  A  and  B. 

The  centre  of  gravity  of  a  circle  is  always  its  centre.  The  centre 
of  gravity  of  a  parallelogram  is  always  the  point  of  intersection  of 
its  two  diagonals.  The  centre  of  gravity  of  a  triangle  is  found  by 
bi-secting  two  sides,  and  connecting  these  points  each  with  its 
respective  opposite  apex  of  the  triangle,  the  point  of  intersection  of 
the  two  lines  tieing  the  required  centre  of  gravity,  and  which  is 
always  at  a  distance  from  each  base  equal  to  one-third  of  the  respec- 
tive height  of  the  triangle.  Any  line  drawn  through  either  centie 
of  gravity  is  a  neutral  axis.  L.  D'C  Iif.ro. 

(To  be  continued'.] 


HANSEATIC  ARCHITECTURE. 

JN  the  beginning  of 


the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury, at  a  time  when 
commerce  by  sea  wss 


little  more  than  outra- 
geous piracy  and  com- 


of    the  (, eno.se  mid    the  Venetians, 
were  occupied  by  half-wild  Slavic  tribes 


incrcc  by 
'  ,  obliged  to 

or  two  beaten  tracks 
across  Europe  in  order 
to  escape  the  merciless 
exactions  of  the  rob- 
ber barons,  a  few  grow- 
ing towns  of  north- 
western Germany, 
'  joined  in  a  league  for 
the  protection  of  their 
feeble  industries,  and 
endeavored  to  secure 
to  themselves  alike  free- 
dom of  trade  and  com- 
mercial independence 
of  the  swarms  of  petty 
rulers  who  claimed  ju- 
risdiction overthe coun- 
try and  made  the  col- 
lection of  customs  du- 
ties a  pretext  for  the 
most  burdensome  taxa- 
tion. At  that  time 
Germany  had  no  posi- 
tion as  a  commercial 
nation.  Nearly  all  of 
the  trade  with  the 
Mediterranean  and  the 
East  was  in  the  hands 


Thi 


•dm 


>f  the  Italtic 


whil.;  its  waters  were  never 
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vde  from  the  Scandinavian  pirates.  Under  such  conditions  the  ni ar- 
il i  mv  cities  were  naturally  the  greatest  sufferers,  and  lie  nee  were  the 
lirst  to  adopt  measures  of  i«e!f-pr\)tecuon. 

Ia  12S9  the  towns  of  Hamburg,  Ditmarsh  and  Hadeln  entered 
into  an  agreement  to  mutually  furnish  soldiers  and  money  to 
make  navigation  free  and  safe  on  the  lower  Kibe  and  the  adjoin- 
ing portions  of  the  Nortn-S»»a  eoast.  Two  years  later  Lubeck 
joined  the  union,  which  tlieulook  the  name  of  the  Hanseatic  League, 
from  the  old  German  word  //un«i,  signifying  a  union.  Brun*wiek 
entered  the  confederation  in  1347,  and  other  eilies  eame  in  so  rapidly 
thut  by  1SG0  the  League  ha>l  become  a  recognize  I  |K»wer  in  Europe, 
having  its  triennial  diets,  its  standing  army,  and  large  ll  :et»  of  ships 
for  both  war  and  commerce.  Lubeck  wis  the  capital  city,  where 
were  deposited  the  funds  anil  the  archives  of  th-s  L  •  igie,  though  the 
conventions  were  sometimes  held  at  Hamburg,  Cologne  and  else 
where.  The  cities  professed  a  nominal  allegiance  to  the  German 
sovereigns,  but  were  practically  free  and  self  governed;  ami  by  rea- 
son of  the  growing  power  of  the  confederation,  tiie  kings  and  emperors 
were  from  time  to  time  obliged  to  grant  to  the  municipalities  various 
right*  ami  concessions,  some  of  which  are  acknowledged  10  this  day. 
When  at  thu  height  of  its  power  the  League  embraced  eighty-live 
cities  scattered  allthe«ray  from  Deventer and  lircmett  to  Dantzic  and 
Riga,  with  a  few  in  Sweden  and  Denmark  and  one,  Wisliy,  on  the 
Island  of  Gotliland.  The  prime  object  of  thu  union  was  the  protec- 
tion and  advancement  of  commerce,  and  to  this  end  four  great  depots 
were  established,  at  London.  Bruges,  Novgorod  and  Bergen.  From 
these  points  the  League  practically  monopolized  the  trale  of  Europe, 
acid  was  able  to  dictate  terms  of  trifle  on  more  than  one  occasion  to 
England,  France  and  Italy.  With  increase  of  commercial  power,  it 
speedily  arrogated  to  itself  political  authority  as  well ;  and  while  in 
the  period  of  its  greatest  prosperity  was  able  to  depose  a  king  of 
Sweden  and  go  to  war  against  Denmark  with  12.000  troops  and  a 
fleet  of  248  ships ;  and  when  the  citizens  of  London  tried  to  turn  out 
the  monopolizing  Hanse  merchants,  the  League  boldly  declared  war 
against  Edward  IV  and  compelled  him  to  grant  larger  privileges, 
and  submit  to  fresh  exactions.  But  the  League  itself  started  the  re- 
action which  destroyed  it,  by  teaching  the  other  nations  of  Europe 
the  value  of  the  commerce  which  hail  bj«n  so  much  neglected  prior 
to  the  thirteenth  century.  Tho  English  and  Dutch  rapidly  gained 
the  ascendency  in  tho  carrying  trade;  anil  when  new  channels  were 
opened  towards  America  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hd[«.  the  power  of 
the  League  declined  so  rapidly  that  in  1630  it  was  formally  dissolved. 
Hamburg,  Lubeck  and  Bremen  then  formed  an  association  under  the 
name  of  the  Free  Hanse  Towns,  which  lasted  until  18G6,  when  they 
entered  the  North  German  Confederation.  Lubeck  soon  became  a 
German  port-of-entry,  hut  Hamburg  and  Bremen  have  always  re- 
mained lree  Cities  of  the  Empire,  each  being  recognized  as  an  inde- 
pendent State,  with  right  to  coin  money  and  fruudom  from  all  cus- 
tom house  dues.  This  arrangement,  however,  is  not  likely  to  exist 
very  mnch  longer,  and  probably  within  the  next  decade  both  cities  will 
be  absorbed  into  Bismarck's  implacable  scheme  of  German  unification, 
and  the  last  trace  of  the  Hanseatic  League  will  disappear  from  the 
face  of  Europe. 

Such  is  the  political  and  commercial  history  of  this  remarkable  as- 
sociation. The  architectural  history  of  the  cities  which  formed  the 
League  bngia*  practically  after  the  dissolution  of  the  first  union,  at 
the  time  when  Europe  was  enjoying  a  little  peace  from  the  convul- 
sions of  the  Reformation.  Most  of  the  Hanse  towns  have  had  so  con- 
fused and  disjointed  an  art-history  that  not  all  of  them  can  present 
monuments  of  interest  to  the  architect,  and  the  style  which  can  be 
most  truly  designated  as  Hanseatic  was  fostered  rather  under  the 
protection  of  tlie  later  union  of  the  Free  Cities.  In  noticing  the  re- 
maining monuments  of  this  style,  our  attention  will  accordingly  be 
confined  chiefly  to  Bremen  and  Lubeck, as  these  are  the  cities  which 
have  the  most  to  offer ;  indeed,  outside  of  them  there  is  compara- 
tively little  left,  Hamburg  has  preserved  whole  quarters  of  the  ear- 
lier half-timbered  houses,  but  all  subseipiunt  work  has  disappeared 
to  make  place  for  the  meaningless  modern  stjle  common  to  so  many 
of  the  German  cities.  Ferhnps  it  would  bu  mure  just  to  designate 
the  style  as  the  early  Renaissance  of  the  north-west  of  Europe,  for 
it  appears  never  to  have  spread  farther  east  than  Brunswick,  to  any 
extent ;  but  the  title  chosen  seems  more  in  keeping  with  the  stylo  as 
itexisis  in  the  two  quaint  old  Hanseatic  towns,  both  of  which,  as 
already  explained,  occupied  a  most  prominent  rank  in  the  union,  and 
preserved  thu  traditions  of  the  League  for  two  hundred  and  fifty 
years  after  the  great  commercial  alliance  hail  ceased  to  txist  jus  a 
|»wer.  The  style  was  at  its  best  where  thu  Hanseatic  League  was 
the  most  enduring,  and  there  we  naturally  look  for  the  finest  inonu- 

Thc  power  of  the  League  and  its  far-reaching  commercial  relations 
drew  into  western  Germany  a  vast  amount  of  wealth  which  was  not 
absorbed  into  the  erection  of  massive  and  expensive  religious  edifices 
nor  diverted  into  kingly  coffer*,  but  being  the  property  of  the  free- 
holding  citizens  was  lavishly  used  by  them  in  the  erection  and  em- 
bellishing of  the  municipal-halls  and  corporation-buildings.  Conse- 
quently in  all  of  the  Hanseatic  towns  the  churches  are  of  slight 
architectural  value,  while  nearly  every  city  has  a  number  of  good 
examples  of  civic  architecture,  a  condition  of  affairs  quite  different 
from  that  existing  in  the  southern  countries,  where  architecture  is 
primarily  a  religious  art,  and  little  is  to  be  found  but  churches  and 
abbeys. '  This  of  course  is  in  part  due  to  the  sturdy,  independent 


spirit  of  the  Geruiw  race,  an  I  to  the  secularizing  influence  of  the 
Reform  ition,  mmy  of  the  religious  structures  having  undoubtedly 
suffered  at  the  hands  of  the  Protestants;  but  under  an v  other  con- 
ditions of  society  than  those  produced  as  a  result  of  the  Hanseatic 
League,  a  quite  different  spirit,  if  not  a  different  style  of  architecture 
would  have  been  evolved.  We  will,  thun,  give  no  attention  to  the 
Hanseatic  churches,  further  than  to  state  that  while  a  few  of  them 
show  some  very  interesting  applications  of  brickwork,  in  tho  main 
vliev  are  quite  uninteresting  and  Licking  in  monumental  spirit. 

The  Gothic  period  seems  to  have  left  but  little  trace  on  the  Hanse 
town*.  The  public  buildings  erected  were  mostly  of  brick,  more 
useful  than  ornam mtal,  with  a  very  few  exception*,  and  the  common 
houses  were  built  with  half-timbered  construction.  But  during  the 
sixteenlh  and  seventeenth  centuries  the  spirit  of  the  iwople,  which 
bad  been  practical  an  1  utilitarian  in  all  Us  acts  before,  exjicriencud 
its  first  an  I  only  genuine  architectural  impulse;  and  instead  of 
freighting  ships  for  the  Levant  and  India,  the  people  l>egan  to  em- 
hellish  their  rusty  town-hall*  and  mansions,  and  take  their  ease  at 
honi'i  on  the  money  their  ancustor*  had  earned.  Most  of  the  Gothic 
civic  work  disappeared  before  this  movement,  or  was  so  allured  as  to 
entirely  lose  it*  character.  At  this  timu  the  I)  itch  were  succeeding 
to  thu  naval  supremacy  which  thu  Iz-iague  had  held.  Amsterdam, 
not  Lubeck,  was  the  capital  of  trade;  and  the  style  of  architecture 
which  the  Hanse  merchants  adopted  as  their  own  came  directly  from 
Holland.  It  might  he  interesting  to  trace  the  manner  in  which  this 
early  Munaissancc  travelled  all  the  way  from  its  home  in  Florence, 
becoming  Francis  I  style  in  France,  Elizabethan  in  England,  Flem- 
ish in  Belgium,  ami  changing  into  something  in  Holland  which  the 
Dutch  art-historians  elaim  as  their  own  national  development,  while, 
in  turn,  the  Han*e  towns  followed  the  lead,  giving  to  the  stylo  a  freer 
swing,  a  greater  wealth  of  ornamentation,  and  a  more  broken,  stac- 
cato movement  to  the  sky  lines  than  anything  Dutch  simplicity  could 
ever  have  evolved.  It  might  also  he  interesting  to  know  what  would 
have  become  of  this  much-changed  Italian  Renaissance  hail  the  march 
continued  a  ou?p  farther  under  conditions  equally  favorable  to  expan- 
sion. We  have  a  suggestion  of  what  such  a  development  might  have 
led  to  in  some  of  the  fantastic  dragon-topped  buildings  of  Copenha- 
gen, and  it  is  far  from  pleasing.  Fortunately,  when  the  Hanse  towns 
had  done  all  they  could  with  their  imported  style,  they  began  to  go 
to  sleep,  and  stayed  asleep  so  long  that  now,  when  they  are  begin- 
ning to  awaken  to  tlie  nineteenth-century  life,  no  one  has  the  heart  or 
desire  to  change  the  old  buildings,  and  we  can  study  the  Hanseatic 
architecture  in  essentially  the  same  condition  it  was  two  and  three 
hundred  years  ago,  without  the  presence  of  any  later  degeneracies  or 
man  to  mar  what  few  ideas  the  retired  merchants  managed  to  incor- 
porate into  their  architectural  efforts. 

The  development  of  the  Renaissance  in  Holland  U  so  much  akin  to 
the  architecture  of  the  Hanse  towns  that  it  seems  worth  while  to  con- 
sider here  a  few  of  tho  Dutch  examples.  And  there  are  really  very 
few  buildings  of  this  style  to  be  considered,  for  although  the  Dutch 
set  the  fashion,  they  made  so  little  of  it  that  there  are  in  all  the  i 


try  barely  three  buildings  of  the  kind  which  arc  worthy  of  notice ; 
namely,  the  Fleshers'  Hall  at  Haarlem,  the  Stadhuis  at  Leyden,  and 
the  Asylum  at  Groningen.  The  first  of  these  was  built  about  the 
year  1603,  if  we  may  trust  a  much-defaced  insertion  in  the  gable. 
A  sketch  of  the  facadu  is  given  on  tho  sheet  of  sketches  published 
herewith.  As  the  name  implies,  the  building  is  used  as  a  public 
meat-market,  and  is  a  simple  rectangle  in  plan,  with  gables  at  front 
and  rear  essentially  similar  in  design,  a  simple  roof,  and  on  the  side 
towards  thu  square  a  few  elaborate  dormers,  a  sketch  of  one  of  which 
was  published  in  the  American  Architect  of  February  SI,  188a.  The 
materials  used  are  old  brick,  with  bands  and  mouldings  of  light  sand- 
stone. When  it  is  stated  that  this  is  about  as  quiet  and  simple  an 
example  as  the  style  produced,  either  in  Holland  or  Germany,  it  will 
be  understood  how  wildly  extravagant  some  of  the  subsequent  at- 
tempts became.  In  the  Fleshers'  Hall,  however,  tlie  effect  is  by  no 
means  overdone ;  indeed,  the  building  docs  not  appear  loud  or  ob- 
trusive, even  by  contrast  with  the  perfectly  plain  and  sober  Dutch 
private  dwellings  which  immediately  adjoin  it  on  two  sides.  There 
are  few  carvings,  fortunately,  for  the  Dutch  hardly  excelled  in  deco- 
rative panels;  the  mouldings  are  very  simple,  and  the  proportioning 
of  the  brick  ami  stone  is  quite  pleasing  in  result;  the  stopped-gable 
ends  rather  prettily,  with  its  shallow  niche,  its  arched  cornice,  and 
final  slender  crowning  pinnacle.  All  of  the  "able  pinnacles,  by  the 
way,  are  of  stone;  and,  considering  how  small  they  arc,  it  is  rather 
surprising  that  they  should  have  endured  so  long  without  showing 
any  signs  of  decay. 

The  Stadhuis,  or  Town-Hall  of  Leyden,  is  a  more  extensive 
building,  and  from  appearances  is  a  later  example  of  the  style  than 
the  one  just  noticed.  In  design,  it  is  a  long,  low  structure  in  two 
stories,  the  lower  of  which  is  treated  as  a  high  basement.  The 
street  on  which  it  is  situated  is  so  narrow  that  it  is  impossible  to  have 
a  good  general  view  of  tlie  entire  building,  but  the  entrance  pavilion, 
illustrated  on  the  sheet  of  sketches,  is  quile  sufficient  to  indicate  the 
character  of  tlie  design,  I'ropcrly  considered,  the  facade  is  in  two 
distinct  sections,  one  of  which  centres  about  the  entrance-way  shown 
here,  while  the  other  tiortion,  apparently  earlier  in  date,  joins  it  on 
the  right  with  the  same  general  lines  of  roof,  mouldings,  etc.,  hut 
rather  better,  though  very  simple  del  ails,  and  no  autrancc  bays  or 
doiners  to  break  the  cornice.  The  facade  is  entirely  of  stone,  a 
rarity  in  Holland  where  this  material  is  so  hard  to  obtain.  Over 
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the  centre  of  the  long  line  of  unbroken  roof  rise*  a  tall  wooden 
tower  or  spire  of  a  character  which  hardly  adds  to  the  dignity  of  the 
general  design,  being  fussy  ami  ungainly  in  every  respect ;  though 
as  is  the  case  with  so  much  that  is  architectural! y  awkward  in  the 
Holland  architecture,  it  len  I?  sumcwhat  to  the  picturesque  effect  of 
the  whole  as  seen  from  a  distance  down  the  long,  irregular  street, 
where  all  detail  disappears  ami  only  the  manses  can  be  appreciated. 

The  difference  between  the  Flcshcrs'  Hall  and  the  Leyden  Srad- 
huis  is  so  marked  that  one  is  led  to  believe  the  Dutch  must  either 
have  made  many  other  attempt.-  between  the  two  which  have  since 
disappeared,  or  else  that  their  architectural  inspirations  came  entirely 
from  outside  thuir  own  country.  Probably  the  latter  is  the  true 
supposition.  Indeed,  reasoning  from  analogy,  it  is  im|K>««ible  to  tract! 
anything  like  successive  development  in  any  of  the  few  architectural 
styles  wliich  the  |ieople  hive  employed.  '  They  always  nude  up 
their  minds  in  a  very  short  lime  as  to  what  they  consider  the  proper 
ty|H!  to  employ,  and  used  thai  generation  after  generation  in  exactly 
the  same  spirit,  any  change  being  a  decide  1  jump  to  something  quite 
different.  At  Haarlem  the  design  is  a  consistent  use  of  brick,  with 
horizontal  bands  of  plain  stone  and  a  stcpped-gable.  At  Leyden  the 
order*  are  used  very  freely  and  the  outline  of  the  roof  i»  hidden 
behind  three  rows  of  columns  and  entablatures.  Ttie  Flcsher*'  Hall 
is  the  more  straightforward  and  rational  in  composition,  and  can, 
perhaps,  be  called  the  more  truly  Dutch  in  spirit,  and  more  decidedly 
an  adaptation  of  native  ideas;  but  the  Stadhuis  is  by  far  the  more 
pleasing  and  elegant  design  of  the  two.  Note  how  gracefully  the 
entrance  pavilion  build*  up  from  the  wide-sprea  ling  risers  at  the 
base  to  the  slender  obelisk  crowning  the  upjicrmost  pc  iiment,  and 
how  skilfully  the  cumbersome  (light  of  steps  has  been  -handled  and 
worked  harmoniously  into  the  general  scheme.  Granted  that  the 
details  are  meaningless  or  bad ;  that  the  horns  and  irregular  volutes 
filling  the  triangles  of  the  gable  are.  to  say  the  least,  of  a  kind  one 
would  hardly  care  to  see  reproduced  in  America;  that  the  little  con- 
ceits of  design  are  too  fanciful  to  accord  with  the  solar  character 
of  a  Dutch  town-ball  ;  and  that  the  main-story  windows  are  too  higb, 
or  the  up|ier  gable  divisions  too  small;  still  there  is  so  much  that  is 
pleasing  about  the  scheme  onu  can  hardly  help  liking  it,  and,  taken 
altogether,  tbo  Stadhuis  is  by  far  the  best  architectural  effort  that 
Holland  has  ever  made. 

The  third  example  occupies  a  mid  lie  place,  in  date  at  least, 
between  the  Fleshers'  Hall  and  the  Leyden  Sladliui*,  but  in  design 
is  quite  inferior  to  both.  There  are,  however,  a  few  good  sugges- 
tions about  the  facades,  some  interesting  details  and  a  scheme  of 
gable  treatment  which  might  be  worked  out  to  a  more  successful 
arrangement.  The  building  is  too  small  to  rise  to  any  monumental 
dignity,  and  can  only  serve  as  a  fairly  good  example  of  the  style. 
Groningen  is  a  small  town  in  the  extreme  northeastern  portion  of 
Holland,  at  one  time  annexed  to  the  early  German  Empire,  sulisc- 
tpicntly  a  member  of  the  llan<eatic  League,  and  finally  captured  by 
Maurice  of  Nassau  in  I5!H,  since  which  time  it  has  belonged  to  the 
Dutch. 

Before  leaving  the  subi  t-t  of  Holland,  there  is  a  little  village  of 
Nymigen  to  be  noticed.  It  is  tpiitu  a  small  place,  situated  close  by 
the  thriving  city  of  Arnhem,  and  hence  only  just  within  Dutch  tern- 
lory.  Its  only  attraction  is  the  irregular  old  market-place  —  a  long 
line  of  quaint  gables  backed  by  the  curious  tower  of  the  town  church 
and  Fronted  by  the  Stadhuis,' a  simple,  unobtrusive,  brick-and-stone 
structure  in  a  semi-llanaeatic  style,  if  such  an  expression  may  be 
allowod,  the  whole  forming  one  of  those  lovely  hits  of  picturesque 
quaiqtne**  of  a  kind  found  only  in  the  northwest  of  Europe.  It  is  given 
here  merely  to  illustrate,  the  style  of  private  architecture  which  was 
practised  in  Holland  at  the  time  the  newer  Renaissance  movement 
was  forming,  a  style  which  was  preeminently  practical,  but  by  reason 
of  its  very  simplicity,  always  picturesque  in  effect.  One  of  the 
most  pleasing  of  the  modi,™  paintings  in  the  gallery  at  Amsterdam 
is  the  view  of  the  Nvmigen  market-place  shown  on  the  sheet  of 
'    i  given  herewith.  C.  H.  Biackall. 


[Contributor*  are  rro'ifsiW  In  tend  eci'/A  their  iirV»»b%gt  /UU  ami 
adequate  description*  of  ike  Ituildingt,  including  a  »lalt:mr.nl  Of  CPtff.l 

OLD  COLONIAL  WORK,  NO.  III.  DETAILS  OF  THl  WEST  PAULOK 
OF  TIIF.  NICHOLS  HOUSE,  8ALF.M,  MASS.  MEASURED  AND 
DRAWN  IIY  MR.  V.   E.  WALLIS. 

lirllK  Nichols  House,  Federal  Street,  Salem,  was  built  in  1781, 
•ll*  by  (reorge  Nichols,  ami  is  now  owned  by  bis  grand-slaughters. 

It  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  houses  in  this  quaint  old  town, 
standing  dignified  ami  with  aristocratic  pride,  a  little  retired  from 
the  public  way.  The  principal  entrance  is  in  the  centre,  under  a 
Doric  portico,  the  hall  running  through  to  the  rear,  Itctwccn  two 
Urge  parlors,  the  subjects  of  our  drawings.  The  west  room  was 
finishes!  in  1781,  with  the  main  house,  the  east  room  remaining 
unfinished  until  the  marriage  of  the  owner  to  Sarah  Pcircc,  his 
second  wife,  November  22,  1801,  the  ceremony  taking  place 
there ;  the  mantel  in  this  room  is  covered  with  papier  inache  orna- 
ments, probably  bought  of   Jackson  &  Co.,  London,  as  the  same 


designs  are  to  be  found  in  their  present  catalogue.  The  mirror- 
frame  is  gilded,  ami  is  set  into  a  recess  prepared  for  it.  The  cor- 
nice, door-caps  and  architraves  are  very  nice.  In  the  west  room 
the  detail  is  older  and  more  simple,  the  panel*  large,  and  carving 
well  executed.  Am  mg  other  drawings  of  this  act  we  have  a  draw- 
ing o[  the  gate-post,  which  has  a  draped  urn  at  the  top. 

DRINK  I  NO -FOUNT  A  IN    IN  TUB  OLD    PORT,  ALGIERS,  AFRICA. 
l<f«lntliio  Print,  Issued  only  with  lb*  Imperial  Rditluo.] 

TllERK  are  lew  who  will  noc  accord  to  the  photographer  who 
took  the  negative  from  which  this  view  was  obtained  the  rank  and 
title  of  artist,  and  probably  those  who  would  incline  to  withhold  the 
title,  are  those  who  will  find  it  hardest  to  believe  that  this  is  not 
a  copy  of  an  oil-painting ;  for  choice  of  subject,  the  arrangement 
and  pose  all  seem  to  indicate  the  careful' study  of  the  painter  of 
genre  subjects —  only  all  is  so  much  better.  \Ve  question  whether 
the  brilliant  coloring  of  the  actual  subjects  would  not  detract 
somewhat  from  the  exquisite  satisfaction  that  one  experiences  in 
looking  at  this  graceful  composition  in  monochrome. 

FIRESIDE  AND  KITCItE.V,  ANCIENT  AND  MODERN. 

A  NEW  CORNER  IN  Til K  OLD  REVERE  HOUSE,  BOSTON,  MASS. 
MESSRS.  CHAMIIF.RLIN  A  WIIIDDKN,  ARCHITECTS,  BOSTON,  MASS. 

Tilts  drawing  shows  one  of  three  new  fireplaces  in  the  lately 
remodelled  cafe  of  the  Revere  House.  The  entire  basement  has 
been  lowered  a  foot  anil  reconstructed.  The  alterations  include  a 
new  kitchen,  bakery,  billiard-room,  toilet-room,  bar  and  cafe.  The 
cafe  U  finished  in  white  and  gold,  and  the  walls  covered  with  T\  ne- 
crotic tapestry,  of  old  ivory  tone,  picked  out  with  alight  touches  of 
color. 

DESIGN    FOR    A    PORTE    CoCHERF..       MR.    W.   COPE,  ARCHITECT, 
PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

This  is  one  of  the  drawings  to  which  was  awarded  first  prize  in 
one  of  the  competitions  of  the  T  Square  Club,  of  Philadelphia,  a 
coterie  of  whose  doings  some  account  was  given  some  weeks  ago. 

SKETCHES     Or     HANSEATIC     ARCHITECTURE.        BY     MR.     C.  D. 
BLACKALL. 

For  descriptions  MM  the  article  on  "  H  tnseatic  Architecture  " 
elsewhere  in  this  issue. 

HOUSE    ON    IIIGII    STREET,    ORANGE,   N.  J.     MR*SR8.  T.  A.  UOII- 
ERTS  A  SON,  ARCHITECTS,  NEWARK.  N.  .1. 

THE  ADMIRALTY*   BUILDING  IN  TlIK  OLD  PORT,  ALGIERS,  AFRICA. 


A  DAMP  Hol'SE. 
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UNDER  this  title 
Professor  T.  I  tog- 
era  Smith,  F.K-L 
B.A.,  delivered  a  free 
public  lecture  under 
the  auspices  of  the 
Sanitary  Assurance 
Association  at  the 
Parkcs  Museum  of  Hy- 
giene, a  few  weeks 
ago.  Sir  Joseph 
Fayrer,  K.C.S.I., 
M.13.,  F.R.S.,  occupied 
the  chair.  The  lec- 
turer remarked  that 
damp  might  be  fairly 
termed  the  scourge  o'f 
England,  and  the  train 
of  diseases  resultant  on 
its  presence  was  a  long 
and  deadly  one.  Damp 
was  water  in  the  wrong 
place,  to  paraphrase  ft 
well-known  definition, 
and  water  would  pen- 
etrate and  lodge  in 
almost  all  our  build- 
ing materials.  Another 
familiar  but  important 
fact  for  consideration 
was,  that  atmospheric 
moisture  was  deposited 
as  the  temperature 
fell,  and  absorbed  as  it 
It  was  mainly 
the 


•Arty 

pherc  that  our  houses  became  damp.  The  reasons  why  the  presence 
of  damp  was  prejudicial  to  health  was  a  subject  beyond  his  present 
province  ;  but  two  of  these  might  1ms  mentioned  —  that  the  air  could 
not  then  carry  off  the  moisture  exhaled  from  our  bodies  and  lungs, 
and  that  the  presence  of  moisture  facilitated  the  growth  of  germs,  a 
familiar  instance  of  which  was  the  "dry  rot  "  attacking  timber  kept 
in  a  dark  place.  The  lecturer  next  asked  where  the  dampness  came 
from  which  existed  in  many  buildings.    The  source*  were  five-fold. 
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First,  tbe  water  used  in  building  operations  which  wm  more  con- 
siderable than  would  at  Brat  be  apparent.  A  competent  authority 
had  assumed  that  on  an  average  two  hundred  gallons  of  water  were 
used  to  every  rod  of  brickwork,  of  which  there  were  about  ten  rods 
in  an  average  ten-roouicd  house,  and  half  as  much  more  must  be 
allowed  for  the  water  used  in  plastering.  These  3,000  gallons  of 
water  would  fill  a  tank  five  feet  by  four  feet  by  two  feet  six  inches 
deep  in  every  room,  and  this  was  obviously  a  source  of  danger  for  a 
lung  time.  There  was  no  remedy  for  this  cause  of  dampness,  which 
must  dry  off  out  of  the  building.  The  best  cure  was  to  allow  a 
strong  current  of  air  to  pass  through  the  house;  the  window  open- 
ings should  be  unclosed  as  long  as  possible.  The  burning  of  large 
fires  in  the  house  considerably  assisted  in  drying  the  house;  but  the 
burning  of  gas  was  less  efficient  as  it  provided  fresh  water  by  the 
products  of  combustion. 

Ligny's  process  of  drying  was  now  being  adopted  by  which  dry 
air  was  blown  Into  it  by  the  builder,  which  seemed  likely  to  be  ser- 
viceable ;  but  the  free  current  of  air  was  the  best  cure.  Something 
could  be  done  in  the  way  of  minimizing  the  amount  of  water  employed 
in  the  work,  and  the  building  operations,  where  possible,  should  go  ou 
slowly.  A  second  source  of  dampness  was  tlie  water  rising  from 
below.  The  risk  of  this  was  greatly  increased  by  an  injudicious 
choice  of  site.  Clay  was  the  worst  soil,  chalk  and  gravel  drier,  but 
most  soils  were  more  or  less  moist.  The  subsoil  was  damp,  and 
often  contained  underground  water-courses ;  and  if  the  slope  of  site 
was  towards  the  house  (he  danger  was  increased.  If  porous  bricks 
were  bnilt  into  a  damp  soil  the  lower  course  of  bricks  acted  as  a  wet 
sponge,  and  the  moisture  rose  by  capillary  attraction.  The  danger 
was  increased  if  basements  were  laid  with  a  damp  subsoil,  for  then 
the  substance  of  the  floor  itself  was  charged  with  moisture.  Then 
there  was  the  leakage  from  defective  water  and  drain  pipes  and 
drains  and  underground  cisterns  supplied  a  large  damp  surface 
accessible  to  the  absorption  of  tbe  houses  covered  in,  ami  they  might 
also  be  leaky.  The  precautions  to  he  taken  were,  first,  to  adopt  a 
damp-proof  course,  now  happily  compulsory  in  London  under  the 
Metropolitan  Building  Act ;  many  materials  could  be  employed  for 
this  purpose,  such  as  tar  and  sand,  slate,  and  tarred  felt,  but  the  least 
efficient  was  a  bed  of  cement,  and  the  best  was  mineral  asphalt.  A 
danip-course  of  vitrified  earthenware  was  also  excellent.  It  was 
very  usual  in  the  present  day  to  spread  a  bed  of  concrete  under  the 
entire  floor  surface,  but  while  of  some  good,  it  was  not  much, 
although  it  was  provided  under  the  present  Building  Act.  It  was 
best  to  avoid  basements  wherever  practicable,  and  to  provide  a  drv 
area  around  the  house,  either  by  excavating  it  away  from  tlie  walls 
or  by  draining  it,  and  good  material  should  be  laid  under  any  solid 
ground  floor,  but  better  still  was  an  ample  clear  air-space  below  the 
floor,  through  which  a  current  should  be  encouraged  to  pass.  Where 
the  house  was  already  built,  and  was  damp,  a  damp-course  could  not 
be  inserted  except  ineffectively  ami  at  great  cost,  but  the  contact 
with  the  earth  could  bu  cut  off  by  an  area,  or  dry  area  ;  the  earth 
could  be  removed  from  under  the  floor,  and  the  site  could  be  drained, 
and  remove  all  drains,  tanks,  and  cesspools  from  near  walls.  Any 
solid  floors  should  bu  relaid,  if  possible,  with  asphalt  beneath,  and  it 
is  in  some  instances  beneficial  to  put  in  a  catch-water,  or  interrupt- 
ing drain,  between  any  source  of  moisture  ami  the  building.  He 
would  next  deal  with  the  third  source  of  dampness,  moisture  from 
outside  —  that  passing  through  the  doors,  windows,  and  other 
inlets. 

Except  granite,  which  was  rarely  employed,  all  building  materials, 
especially  bricks  and  concrete,  were  more  or  less  porous,  and  even  in 
granite  tlie  mortar  or  cement  was  (tervious  to  moisture.  Every  wall 
would  absorb  some  moisture,  even  on  a  damp  dav  ;  but  it  was  chiefly 
rain,  driven  against  it  by  wind,  that  saturated  'a  wall.  Even  lime- 
stone walls  two  feet  nnd  three  feet  thick  would  let  the  wet  drive 
through,  and  so  would  solid  brick  walls,  and  most  at  the  weather-lino 
and  below  it.  Once  a  wall  was  saturated  the  warmth  of  the  interior 
attracted  much  of  the  water  inwards  through  the  plaster.  Some 
bricks  would  absorb  one-tenth  of  their  own  weight  of  water,  and  fac- 
ing bricks  were  among  the  most  porous.  Where  water  came  in  in 
any  quantity — e.g.,  under  a  window-sill,  Oio  risk  of  soak  age  was 
very  gTcat.  The  best  mode  of  prevention  was  to  build  with  best 
materials,  c.«|»eeially  for  the  outer  face,  and  this  outer  face  should  be 
strong  ami  sound,  with  joints  thoroughly  flushed  and  trowelled  hard. 
An  open  joint  meant  a  lodgment  for  wnter.  In  exposed  situations 
he  should  build,  or  at  least  point  it,  in  cement,  or,  at  least,  a  few 
courses  just  above  the  ground  line,  and  the  building  should  l>e  so 
|>laccd  that  it  might  receive  both  sunshine  and  air.  The  best  pre- 
caution against  iienetraling  moisture  was  to  build  with  hollow  walls, 
with  iron  or  earthenware  ties,  with  a  dip  in  the  middle.  For  the 
inside  wall  a  half-brick  thickness  was  sufficient.  The  late  John  Tay- 
lor, in  building  houses  on  an  exposed  site  at  Birchingtun-on-Se'a, 
adopted  the  plan  of  filling  the  cavity  in  his  double  walls  with  slates, 
which  completely  kept  out  the  driving  rain.  In  Cumberland  the  plan 
adopted,  and  with  success,  was  to  lay  the  stones  with  a  joint  sloping 
downwards.  In  London  cement  was  applied  to  walls  with  little 
useful  effect,  although  Portland,  if  pure,  was  nearly  water-tight.  An 
attempt  was  sometimes  made  to  fill  the  pores  of  walls  with  silicious 
materials;  but  the  work  was  not  generally  done  with  sufficient  thor- 
oughness. Painting  the  surface  amounted  to  much  the  same  as  the 
hut  experiment,  but  was  less  effective.  There  was  a  natural  indura- 
tion of  the  surface  in  town,  which  resulted  from  the  deposit  of  oily 
pai-litles-  of  smoke  on  the  surface,  and  this  was  believed  in  some 


measure  to  act  as  a  water-proofing.  Tiling  and  slating  tbo  outer 
face  was  an  excellent  remedy  where  it  could  be  applied ;  indeed,  such 
a  facing  was  formed  on  the  principle  of  the  hollow  wall.  With 
regard  to  hollow  walls,  it  was  sometimes  proposed  to  fill  the  cavities 
with  hygeian  rock  asphalte ;  but  be  questioned  whether,  although 
excellent  for  damp-courses,  it  was  not  too  impervious  to  water,  and 
so  prevented  insensible  breathing  through  the  wall.  Certain  reme- 
dies could  be  applied  to  the  internal  face  of  die  walls,  but  all  these 
were  less  satisfactory.  The  surface  could  be  lined  with  Portland  or 
Hectic's  cement,  or  with  tiles  in  cement,  or  even  with  a  lining  of 
lead.  Battening  tbe  wall,  or  covering  it  with  canvas  kept  the  evil 
out  of  sight,  but  the  damp  was  still  present,  and  would  penetrate 
into  the  room  when  a  fire  was  lighted. 

The  chief  remedy  was  the  thorough  repair  of  all  defects  in  tbe 
surfaces,  and  the  removal  of  shrubs,  trees,  aud  everything  which 
prevented  the  sunshine  and  air  from  striking  on  the  walls.  In  pro- 
portion as  the  dwelling  stood  free  from  trees  and  adjoining  properties 
would  it  be  healthy  and  cheerful.  The  damp  entering  the  house 
from  imperfect  windows  was  serious  and  often  most  inconvenient. 
Sashes  were  for  this  reason  preferable  to  rasaincnU,  and  should  be 
fitted  with  deeper  bottom  rails  and  inside  lining*  than  was  usual.  If 
casements  were  employed,  tlie  French  plan  was  the  best,  and  where 
that  was  inadmissible,  good  fillets  and  fastenings  should  be  adopted. 
The  best  plan  was  to  add  a  second  inner  window,  making  a  cavity 
chamber,  and  preventing  the  loss  of  heat  from  the  room.  He  must 
now  consider  a  fourth  source  of  dampness  —  that  caused  by  water 
prenetrating  from  above.  The  top  of  every  wall,  if  left  flat,  was  a 
weak  spot  from  which  the  water  would  soak  down.  The  urnier  parts 
of  parapets,  party-walls,  ami  chimneys,  wen-  liable  to  soakage  from 
rain  driving  upon  them.  Defective  roof-coverings  often  rendered  a 
bouse  damp,  and  they  were  injures!  by  stone-throwing,  wind,  slater's 
repairs,  ami  the  progress  of  decay  in  the  woodwork  beneath.  All 
walls  should  be  provided  with  a  sloped  coping,  as  was  required  by 
tlie  Metropolitan  Building  Act,  cornice*  should  be  inclined  outwards, 
and  protected  by  lead  or  cement  capping,  anil  great  attention  should 
be  given  to  the  junctions  of  roof  and  walls.  A  danip-proof  course 
between  tbe  eaves  level  was  a  useful  protective  measure,  and  where 
possible  it  should  bu  built  through  chimneys  and  parapets.  In 
France  slates  were  secured,  not  as  with  us,  by  nails  near  the  tup  cor- 
ners, but  by  long  copper  hooks  at  the  bottom  of  each  slate,  and  he 
was  assured  by  French  architects  that  the  eases  of  stripping  by  wind 
were  greatly  lessened  by  this  practice.  Flat  roofs  were  especially 
liable  to  failure  to  carry  off  rain-water  and  to  injury  from  sunshine. 
The  lap  of  slates  should  be  deep,  and  the  pitch  ought  to  be  acute 
enough  to  protect  the  under  surface  from  soaking.  Where  a  roof 
was  leaking  repairs  were  usually  unsatisfactory.  A  fifth  source  of 
evil  wa»  the  moisture  generated  within  the  house.  Tanks  of  water 
afforded  large  evaporating  surfaces,  and  to  a  certain  extent  kept  the 
air  in  the  floors  above  moist ;  and  the  combustion  of  gas  also  charged 
tlie  atmosphere  with  moisture,  and  the  presence  of  a  large  nuiutu  r 
of  people  relatively  to  the  size  of  a  room  increased  this.  Wherever 
possible  tanks  under  floors  should  be  abolished,  or,  at  least,  emptied, 
gas  might  be  replaced  by  the  electric  light  or  candles,  although  it 
was  perhaps  too  handy  and  cheap  to  be  disiienscd  with,  and  if  it  must 
be  retained,  care  should  bu  taken  to  ventilate  each  burner.  In  con- 
elusion  Professor  Smith  summed  up  bis  advice  by  recommending 
his  hearers,  if  they  had  a  damp  house,  to  leave  it ;  if  they  could  not 
escape,  from  it,  to  examine  all  sources  of  possible  damp,  one  by  one, 
and  apply  to  each  the  remedy  that  seemed  most  likely  to  be  effective, 
and  in  a  thorough  way.  In  selecting  a  house,  ho  would  urge  them 
not  to  follow  the  fashion  of  selecting  a  newly-built  one,  to  look  nar- 
rowly for  all  signs  of  wet  patches  on  walls  or  with  a  musty  smell,  or 
situated  on  a  low,  flat  site.  The  only  prudent  course  in  choosing  a 
house  was  to  search  for  it,  not  on  a  fine,  sunny  day,  but  on  a  wet  one. 
The  person  who  lived  in  a  damp  house  ran  a  great  risk  to  health,  ami 
he  who  turned  a  damp  into  a  dry  dwelling  did  a  good  and  useful 
work. 

Mr.  E.  C.  Robins,  in  seconding  a  vote  of  thanks,  which  had  been 
proposed  by  Mr.  11.  Rutherford,  mentioned  that  in  repairing  lluuover 
Cha|iel,  Regent  street,  built  by  the  late  C.  P.  Cockerel!,  he  found  the 
masonry  of  walls,  wherever  it  had  been  coated  with  oil,  impervious 
to  wet  ami  in  good  repair,  whereas  in  the  towers,  which  were  not  so 
treated,  it  was  disintegrated,  lledoubtud  if  the  lecturer's  objection 
to  the  hygeian  rock  cum|Kjsition  was  well  founded.  Mr.  T.  M. 
Rickman',  F.S.A.,  remarked  that  wherever  two  matcriids  were 
brought  into  contact  an  opportunity  was  given  for  the  ingress  of 
damp  into  a  housu.  The  modern  practice  of  combining  eight  or  ten 
materials  in  the  surfaces  of  a  dwelling  was  to  be  condemned  on  this 
ground.  The  material  which  withstood  the  London  atmosphere 
best,  in  his  opinion,  was  Portland  stone.  Mr.  Thomas  Blashill, 
F.S.A.,  had  never  known  a  case  where  wet  had  been  driven  through 
the  substance  of  a  brick  or  stone  wall.  The  cause  of  the  daintiness 
in  rooms  was  the  condensation  within  the  apartment,  and  could  be 
cured  by  ventilation.  Few  |ieople  realized  the  dampness  caused  in 
a  house  bv  the  use  of  gas,  which  was  of  no  value  for  drying  purposes. 
The  Chairman  having  given  his  exjarrierices  of  the  effects  of  damp 
in  India,  where  he  found  it  was  the  greatest  lethal  influence  witn 
which  the  medieul  man  had  to  combat,  Professor  Roger  .Smith  briefly 
replies!  upon  the  discussion,  reiterating  his  views  as  to  the  bail  effect 
of  building  into  the  cavities  of  walls  a  material  impervious  to  air, 
anil  indorsing  Mr.  Rickmati's  recommendation  of  Portland  stone  as 
a  building  material  for  London  —  HuiUliixj  Svtci. 
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THE  EVOLUTION  OF 


HEATING-APPARATUS. 

IN  commemoration  of  it» 
-run  i . ntounial.  and  in 
honor  of  its  founder, 
the  Barstuw  Stove  Com- 
pany issued  a  abort  time 
n  very  attractive  little 
hure  on  hcating-appa- 
s,  ancient  and  modern, 
were  so  much  pleased 


tin 


alit 
that  we 


character  and 
I  the  illustrations,1 
have  asked  per- 
mission m  reproduce  them, 
and  the  descriptive  notes 
,-ftlatin.'  t.i  them,  in  spite 
of  die  fact  that  many  of 
ri»  B»..to«  Wood-t  ..».«•.  our  rea))er,  ma)  ),avo  mm 

them  in  their  original  form  : 

Man,  except  in  the  very  lowest  form  of  civilization,  usually  pre- 
pares his  food  before  eating,  by  some  sort  of  artificial  heat.  In  the 
earliest  period  of  the  world's  history  this  was  accomplished  by  very 
crude  and  simple  means.  We  read  of  Noah  taking  all  manner  of 
food  into  the  ark;  but  with  no  chimnev,  and  but  a  single  window  and 
door,  heat  could  not  have  been  applied  until  after  he  had  landed  on 
Mt.  Ararat.  Here,  the  Bible  narrative  tells  us,  he  built  an  altar  and 
offered  burnt  offerings  to  the  Lord. 

A  little  later  on.  but  still  very  early  in  the  history  of  the  world,  we. 
read  of  Moses  giving  orders  to  Bczalccl,  a  man  possessing  great 
knowledge  and  skill  in  all  manner  of  mechanical  workmanship,  to 
devise  awl  east  a  brazen  grate  of  network  for  the  altar  of  the  Taber- 
nacle, for  burnt  offerings. 

Portable  stoves  are  mentioned  by  several  writers  as  having  been 
found  in  the  ruins  of  Pompeii  and  Herculaneum,  with  charcoal  as 
fuel.  There  were  no  chimneys  nor  fireplaces  discovered  in  anv  of 
the  houses,  and  the  inference  is  that  these  stoves  or  braziers,  contain- 
ing ignited  coals,  wore  carried  from  room  to  room  alternately,  as 
necessity  required. 

The  Chinese  and  Japanese  also  used  small  braziers  in  cold  lati- 
tudes. They  were  often  made  in  peculiar  sha|ns  and  fantastic  style, 
with  a  pottery  centre  for  the  coals,  and  mounted  in  a  wood  or  bam- 
1xh>  framework. 

The  Egyptians,  Persians,  Assyrians,  Greeks  ami  Romans  have 
been  noted  throughout  all  ages  for  the  magnificence  and  grandeur  of 
their  palaces  and  temples,  the  sublimity  of  their  tombs  and  sepul- 
chres, anil  the  beauty  of  their  monuments  and  works  of  art;  but  they 
hail  little  or  no  idea  of  domestic  comfort  and  luxury.  This  could 
not  have  been  through  ignorance,  for  they  have  given  wisdom  to  the 
world  on  many  |toints;  nor  through  a  want  of  knowledge  of  the  laws 
for  generating  and  diffusing  artificial  Iteat ;  for  their  baths  were 
warmed  bv  fires  underneath  the  floors,  and  the  palaces  of  the  patri- 
cians, on  the  hills  around  the  city  of  Rune,  where  the  atmosphere  is 
chilly  and  cold  parts  of  the  year,  were  warmed  by  "  stoves  "  in  sub- 
terranean places.  Unquestionably,  however,  the  word  "  stove,"  as 
here  used,  does  not  mean  the  cast-iron  machine  of  the  present  day, 
but  is  used  in  it*  Saxon  sense,  meaning  a  hypocaust,  which  was  a  sub- 
terranean chamber,  several  feet  in  height,  below  the  apartment  and 
closed  on  all  sides.  The  tops  of  these  ehamliers  were  arched,  and 
consisted  of  very  thick  pieces  of  baked  clay  and  tile,  jointed  together 
with  cement.  In  the  roofs  were  square  pipes  also  made  of  clay, 
through  which  heat  was  conveyed  into  the  apartments  above.  Pipes 
of  like  kind  built  into  the  walls  of  the  lower  apartments  rose  into 
other  apartments  on  the  second  floor,  where  their  outlets  were  orna- 
mented with  figures  of 'lions'  heads  formed  of  lerra-cotta.  A  narrow 
passage- wav,  about  two  feel  in  width,  divided  the  subterranean  cham- 
bers, and  fuel  was  thrown  through  square  openings  on  each  sid-!  of 
this  passage-wav.  The  Hours  were  composed  of  coarse  mosaic-work, 
and  the  walls  of  ornamented  marble. 

Open  fireplaces  with  j  imbs  and  chimneys  were  quite  unknown 
until  about  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century.  They  increased  in 
favor  rapidly,  and  soon  became  a  study  for  the  architect,  designer 
and  decorator ;  and  in  the  following  centuries  down  to 


time  they  afford  opportunity  for  the  display  of  art,  genius  and  skill. 
France,  perhaps,  contains  m  >re  beautiful  ami  elaborate  fireplaces 
than  anv  other  country.  Tin.se  in  the  drawing-rooms  and  bed-cham- 
bers of  rovaltv,  the  halls  and  palaces  of  the  nobility,  an.l  the  dwell- 
ings of  the  wealthy  are  embellished  with  gorgeous  sculpture  and 
delicate  tracery. 

Italy  has  also  many  fine  fireplaces.  In  Rome,  Venice  and  Florence 
thevare  nearlv  equal  in  elegance  and  artistic  taste  tothOMof  France. 
The  Italian  kiti-hcn  fireplaces,  however,  have  a  peculiarity  of  their 
own  and  are  quite  picturesque.  We  give  a  sketch  of  a  fireplace  for 
cooking  in  an  Italian  inn  near  Serravalle.  It  is  built  in  a  deep  niche, 
(not  unlike  what  we  call  a  bay-window).  A  large,  flat  slab  of  stone, 
about  eight  feet  across,  is  raised  several  inchest  above  the  floor.  On 
this  slab  a  pair  of  comin  >n  andirons  is  used,  on  which  wool  is  burnt, 
an  1  over  which  are  suspended  pots,  kettles  and  other  cooking  appa- 
ratus. Around  the  bottom  of  the  funnel-shaped  hood  over  the  fire  a 
woollen  curtain  is  hung.  U.  insure  catching  all  the  smoke  and  fumes. 

"  •  W«  sr«^eqoe.ts»lU.»tnU-  Hint  llosM  cut*  ar.  <-..(*  righted.  -  Ko». 


Heating  stoves  were  made  in  Holland,  Germany  and  England  at  a 
very  early  period,  but  in  construction  they  were  quite  unlike  the 
stoves  of  the  present  day.  They  were  large,  clumsy  and  uncouth, 
and  although  still  manufactured  in  form  similar  to  the  originals,  they 
find  little  market  outside  of  the  countries  in  which  they  are  made. 

Dr.  Franklin  invented  in  1742  what  he  called  an  "open  stove,"  but 
which  may  more  properly  be  called  a  cast-iron  fireplace.    From  this 


 L  Z.P 


k  tchsn  Fir*p!«««  tt  teiiavlle,  Italy. 

invention  is  derived  the  term  "Franklin  stove,"  now  commonly  ap- 
plied to  all  open  front  stove*. 

Down  to  this  period,  almost  the  universal  mode  of  warming  and 
cooking  was  by  the  open  fireplace,  composed  of  brick  or  stone,  wit li 
wide  yawning  jaws  and  capacious  throat,  with  crane  and  pendent* 
for  suspending  pot*  and  kettles  over  the  fire,  and  hooks,  shcd.es  and 
cupboards,  on  which  were  hung  and  packed  all  kinds  of  culinary 
appurtenances.  It  was  always  provided  with  a  generous  oven  at  the 
side,  and  in  such  ovens  our  New  England  grandmothers  did  their 
famous  rooking.  These  fireplaces  did  double  duty,  for  around  them 
at  night  gathered  the  family;  the  good  housewife  to  do  her  mending, 
and  the  old  man  his  reading.  The  high-backed  settees  were  often 
used,  so  the  heat  would  not  lie  lost  in  the  back  of  the  room. 

England,  during  the  latter  part  of  the  last  century,  made  some  im- 
provements by  adopting  the  ideas  of  Dr.  Franklin,  and  tins  iron- 
mongers of  that  day  reaped  large  profits  by  imitating  and  manufac- 
turing his  inventions.  Had  it  not  boon  for  Dr.  Franklin,  neither 
England  nor  America  would  ever  have  heard  of  Count  Romford's 
stoves,  which  in  the  main  were  but  copies  of  Franklin's  inventions. 

Many  of  these  old  Franklin  stoves  are  still  in  use  in  farm-house* 
and  country  mansions,  just  as  they  were  made  in  1 742,  and  man  v  imi- 
tations and  later  styles  are  now  being  made  every  year.  Franklin 
also  invented,  about  this  time,  a  grate,  or  "  circular  fire-cage,"  as  he 
called  it.  It  was  fixed  in  a  fireplace  on  an  upright  stem,  the  upper 
end  of  which  branched  outward  ami  upward,  holding  the  body  of  the 
grate  on  its  axis,  which  waa  revolved  or  turned  upside  down  alter- 
nately, bringing  the  live  coals  on  top  when  desired.  He  also 
attempted  improvements  upon  a  stove  with  a  down  draught,  which 
he  had  seen  in  France.  While  in  London,  about  the  year  17  70.  or 
or  two  later,  he  writes  to  a  friend  in  Boston  as  fol- 


nerhaps  a  < 

"  You  mav  have 


They  are  in  the  form  of  temple., 
with  columns,  cornices,  and  every  member  of  elegant 


84 


from  this  country  a  machine  for  the  purpose  of 
heating  a  meeting-house,  cast  from  the  same  patterns  with  tho-e  now 
used  at  tlie  Bank  and  that  in  Lincoln's  Hall,  which  are  placed  in  the 
middle  of  the  reception-rooms, 
cast  in  iron, 
architecture.' 

We  believe  that  the  stove  ordered  by  the  Governor  of  Virginia  for 
the  House  of  Burgesses,  from  England,  about  1770,  ami  now  in  the 
Slate  Capitol  at  Richmond,  to  be  the  identical  stove  referred  to  bv 
Dr.  Franklin  in  the  above  letter.  We  know  of  no  other  stove  of  the 
kind  in  the  country. 

During  the  present  century  America  has  developed  more  an  1 
greater  mechanical  industries  than  any  other  country  in  the  world. 
The  steam-boat,  the  cotton-gin,  the  sewing-machine,  the  revolver,  the 
telegraph,  the  telephone  and  the  type-writer  all  owe  their  origin  to 
this  country.  But  fully  as  conspicuous  as  any  of  tliese  is  the  "  Amer- 
ican stove,"  (Thick  is  unquestionably  one  of  our  crowning  triumphs. 

It  will  doubtless  be  Manning  to  our  readers  to  compare  the  modern 
American  heating  and  cooking  stoves,  with  the  illustrations,  showing 
the  rude  manner  in  which  cooking  is  done  at  the  present  time  in 
certain  parts  of  the  globe  ;  all  of  which  were  sketched  by  our  arli.t 
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while  travelling  through  Europe  during  the  rammer  of  1885,  anil 
forwarded  to  us  as  curiosities,  which  tlx- v  certainly  are. 

The  Roman  cooking-stove  was  sketched  from  an  original  in  the 
Crystal  Palace.  The  body  is  of  terra-cotta;  the  vessel  on  lop  is  of 
bronze.  They  are  used  to-day  in  many  small  towns  and  villages  in 
Italv. 

This  rude  stove,  also  sketched  from  an  original,  is  nscd  at  the 
in  China.    It  is  made  in  this  form  both  in  terracotta 
.  in  stone. 

The  Kalmucks,  a  tribe  of  wandering  nomads  of  Eastern  Russia, 
for  the  gorgeous  furnishing  of  their  tents,  still  use  a 


ruile  ar- 
rangement for  cooking, 
of  which  we  give  an  il- 
lustration. Upon  this 
rude  stove  is  cooked  the 
"jigot,"  (leg  of  mutton) 
always  used  at  their  mar- 
riage festivities,  the  bone 
of  which  is  preserved  in 
the  family  tent,  and  con- 
sidered a  sacred  thing. 
Under  the  tripod  the  fire 
ia  kept  constantly  burn- 
ing- 

Onr  artist  also  sketch- 
ed  for  us  while  in  Swit- 
zerland another  coriosl- 
showing,  as  it  doe*. 


the  health  of  ore 
sary  for  putting 
branches  leading 


some  of  the  cooking  is  done  in  the  country  and  small  towns  of  that 
Republic.  The  fuel  used  is  wood,  the  ashes  of  which  are  kept  in 
great  heaps  to  retain  the  heat,  the  long  legs  being  a  part  of  the 
pot.    This  sketch  was  made  from  one  in  actual  use. 

Early  in  the  Forties  we  invented  our  first  hot-air  furnace  for 
warming  all  parts  of  a  building  bv  a  single  fire  in  the  cellar.  This 
was  called.  The  "  Platform  Furnace." 

This  furnace  was  introduced  under  many  and  great  disadvantages, 
including  the  inexperience  and  ignorance  of  local  dealers  in  properly 
arranging  the  pipes  for  conveying  hot  air  through  wooden  partitions 
with  safety  from  conflagration  ;  tlic  fears  of  timid  people  and  the 
objections  raised  against  it  by  Insurance  Companies;  grave  and 
douUful  expressions  from  the  medical  fraternity  as  to  its  effect  on 
upants  ;  also  the  unusual  and  additional  cost  neces- 
into  the  cellar  of  a  building  an  apparatus  with 
to  every  room  in  the  house,  and  man;-  othur  serious 
objections  which  retarded 
its  general  introduction  for 
some  years.  Slowly,  but 
surely,  however,  wu  pushed 
the  system  forward,  until 
now,  no  building  of  any  size 
whether  used  for  a  dwelling 
or  for  other  purposes,  is  con- 
sidered complete  or  scarcely 
fit  for  occupancy  without 
this  method  of  warming  it 
from  one  fire  in  the  cellar. 

We  were  not  long  in  this 
new  enterprise  without  com- 
petition, which  we  rather 
encouraged  than  avoided, 
for  the  field  was  large,  and 
every  competitor  was  a 
worker  to  lessen  the  prevail- 
ing objections  against  the 
system.  And  as  furnaces 
multiplied,  prejudices 
against  them  were  overcome 
and  dissolves].  The  Plat- 
form furnaces  proved  the 
correctness  of  our  ttieory  so 
satisfactorily,  we  soon  after 
made  others,  and  among 
them  the  '•  Spiral  Furnace." 
Th«  Barstow  Su«i-Pi»t»  Fu»n«s.  These  furnaces  were  all 

for  brick  setting,  but  about  this  time  we  also  made  a  portable 
furnace,  the  "  Hedeuberg." 

The  principles  involved  in  the  construction  of  all  these  furnaces 
were  so  novel,  and  their  operation  was  so  successful  that  extensive 
imitations  of  them  soon  appeared.  Before  the  end  of  that  decade 
patents  for  ten  furnaces  had  been  issued  to  parties  in  different  parts 
of  the  United  Slates  for  inventions  of  "Air-Heating  Furnaces" 
and  "Hot-Air  Furnaces,"  a  distinction  without  a  difference. 

During  the  next  decade,  or  from  I860  to  1870,  the  increase  of 
inventions  was  too  great  for  enumeration.  Within  the  last  twenty 
or  twenty-five  years  several  contrivances  have  been  introduced  by 
various  inventors  intended  to  displace  the  hot-air  furnace,  but  all 
have  met  with  indifferent  success.  Hot  water  was  found  inadequate, 
except  for  warm  climates,  or  in  summer  resorts.  Steam  does  verv 
well  in  manufacturing  establishments,  hotels,  halls,  and  large  public 


buildings,  where  pure  air  and  proper  ventilation  are  often  secondary 
considerations.    Heating  and  ventilating  our  homes  are  inseparately 

connected. 

We  are  entirely  satisfied  and  fully  believe,  after  a  practical  expe- 
rience of  nearly  half  a  century,  that  there  is  no  method  or  means  of 
warming  a  dwelling  with  a  central  fire,  equal  to  a  properly  con- 
hot-air  furnace  with  suitably  arranged  pipes. 

furnaces, 

in  < 
ing  i 

these  followed  our  steel-plate  I 


Early  in  the  seventies  we  introduced  our  wrought-iron  ft 
order  to  supply  the  growing  demand  for  heaters  with  the 
U  surface  composed  of  a  metal  less  porous  than  cast  iron, 
esa  followed  our  steel-iilatc  furnaces  as  now  made. 


GRAPHIC  ANALYSIS. 

New  York,  February  19,  ipsa. 

To  Tne  Editors  or  the  American  Architect  :  — 

Dear  Sirs,  — At  "Carpentry  and   Building"  Publishing  Office 
they  cannot  find  any  papers  by  Kidder  on  Scheffer's  method  of 
in  arches.    Could  you  state  just  where  the  papers  may  be 
Yours  respectfully, 

Gkobqe  Martin  Hess. 


sbtained,  and  oblige, 

[We  should  have  said" 
nlnj  and  Hnildimi." — 


The  Builder  and  H'e 


Architect.] 


'Car. 
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NOT  THE  ARCHITECT  OF  THE  PLAZA  APARTMENT- 
HOUSE. 

New  York  February  !4,  18sfl. 
To  thk  Editor*  or  the  American  Architect:  — 

Dear  Sim,—  You  did  me  the  honor  to  publish  in  your  journal  of 
July  5th,  1884,  my  design  for  the  then  proposed  Plaza  Apartment- 
house  —  Fifth  Avenue,  Fifty-eighth  and  Fifty-ninth  Streets  in  this 
city.  That  design  was  not  carried  out,  and  as  I  do  not  wish  to  be 
credited  with  the  work  of  another,  I  will  esteem  it  a  favor  if  vou 
will  mention  that  I  am  not  the  author  of  the  building  as  executed. 

Yours  very  truly,  Carl  PrKirrKR. 

THE  TORONTO  COURT-HOUSE  COMPETITION. 

Bcitalo,  N.  Y..  March  I,  ISM. 

To  the  Editors  of  the  American  Architect  :  — 

Dear  Sirs,  —  Intending  coni|>elitor»  for  "  Toronto  Court- House  " 
may  be  glad  to  learn  what  has  not  been  generally  recognized,  though 
made  public,  viz. :  — 

(1)  The  condition  as  to  experts  on  jury  before  resulted  in  the  ex- 
perts declining  to  serve  with  the  court  council,  who  at  once  relieved 
them  and  aptwinted  three  political  "worthies"  "whom  they  could 
relie  on  "  ami  themselves  as  a  '\final "  tribunal. 

(2)  Though  more  than  fifty  designs  were  in,  each  requiring,  at  a 
low  estimate,  forty-eight  lmurs'  work  of  a  skilled  quantity-surveyor, 
to  verify  it  —  the  •'  trio,"  wrote,  iruirf*  of  three  days  from  appoint- 
ment (if  I  remember  rightly),  that  tbey  had  examined  each  with 
great  care  as  to  quantities,  prices,  etc.  (or  words  to  that  effect),  and 
were  "certain  none  could  be  built"  within  the  amounts  (ride  Toronto 
papers). 

(8)  The  iientity  of  authors  was  not  concealed. 

(4)  The  "motto  "  condition  is  simply  a  farce  now  that  a  revision 
only  of  the  old  designs  is  asked. 

(5)  Seven  designers  were  reported  to  have  approximated  closely 
the  requirements.  It  is  manifestly  unjust  to  them  to  reopen  the  com- 
petition after  their  ideas  have  been  made  public  (but  not  prcmiatcd) 
for  others  to  use. 

(C)  The  intention  of  withholding  prizes  from  all  but  low-cost  de- 
signs, and  thus  trying  to  avoid  all  prize  payments,  was  not  made  pub- 
lic until  designs  were  about  finished. 

I  trust  vou  will  expose  what  waa  one  of  the  worst  "  fixed  "  politi- 
cal jobs  the  "  Dominion  "  has  seen. 

Yours  truly,         Not  "One  of  the  Seven." 


To  the  Editors  of  the  American  Architect:  — 

Dear  Sirs,  —  I  enclose  a  circular  having  reference  to  the  Toronto 
Court-House  Competition,  from  which  may  be  gathered  the  action 
taken  bv  the  authorities  up  to  the  present  time.  As  the  author  of 
one  of  the  seven  reserved  designs  spoken  of,  I  received  this  circutar 
yesterday.  Will  you  publish,  in  your  next  issue,  a  request  from  ine 
to  the  other  six  to  communicate  with  me  at  once  with  a  view  to  united 
action  of  some  sort.  It  might  interest  your  readers  if  you  reprinted 
the  entire  circular,  but  that  I  leave  to  your  own  judgment. 

Yours  faithfully, 

A.  H.  James. 


TO  THK  COOXCII.  OF  THK  CORPORATION  OF  THK  CITT  OF  TORO.YTO :  — 

The  Executive  Committee  beg  to  submit  their  Report  No.  8: 

i  Report  No.  I  of  the  Court-House 
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Committee,  and  the  same  is  herewith  submitted  for  the 
the  Council.    Respectfully  submitted, 

I).  M.  DEFOE. 
•  Room,  Toronto,  February  8d,  I960.  Chairman. 


of 


were  serious  objections  in  the  grouping  of  tome  of  the  department 
the  transaction  of  business,  an<l  for  obuining  light  and  air  (two 
important  fcaturei),  and  as  there  was  not  one  suitable  design  the  e 


XO.  I  OF  THK  OUkT-HOCSB      i-lMH  i  i 

In  presenting  their  first  Report  dealing  with  the  erection  of  the  pro- 
posed  new  t'ourt-i loose,  your  Committee  beg  to  state  briefly  what  steps 
have  been  taken  in  the  matter  by  their  predecessors  for  the  information 
of  the  members  of  the  Council. 

In  the  latter  part  of  1884  instrnctions  to  architects  were  prepared  by 
Mr.  W.  G.  Storm,  under  the  direction  of  the  Court-House  Committee  of 
that  year,  firing  a  general  idea  of  the  accommodation  required  in  the 
proposed  building,  together  with  all  other  necessary  information  required 
to  enable  architects  to  prepare  and  submit  competitive  designs.  In 
response  to  the  circular  issued,  II fly  sets  of  plans  were  received.  The 
Committee  thereupon  appointed  Mr.  Alexander  Manning,  then  Mayor ; 
Mr.  Thoe,  Fuller,  Government  Architect,  and  Mr.  Matthew  Sheard, 
Architect,  as  experts,  to  examine  and  report  on  said  plans. 

They  reported  to  the  Committee  in  August  last.  The  following  ex- 
tracts embody  the  recommendations  of  importance  contained  in  their 
Report: 

"  Clause  No.  3  of  the  circular,  March  4th,  1886,  it  'That  no  prize  be 
awarded  to  any  plan  the  carrying  out  of  which  will  exceed  8200,000. 
After  several  very  careful  examinations  of  the  various  designs,  we  have 
to  report  that  the  greater  proportion  were  found  to  be  to  defective  in 
general  arrangement  and  deficient  in  light,  etc.,  and  so  unsuitable  In 
exterior  and  interior  design  aa  not  to  be  worthy  of  further  considera- 
tion; and  of  the  balance,  though  many  exhibited  much  thought  and 
skill  in  the  arrangement  of  the  various  courts  and  offices,  and  as  regards 
the  exterior,  and  bore  evidences  of  considerable  artistic  skill,  yet  there 

tments  for 
very 
■  carry- 
ing out  of  which  would  not  greatly  exceed  9200,000,  we  are  prevented  by 
Clause  No.  8.  from  making  any  award  of  tlie  premiums,  and  we  further 
found  that  under  any  circumstances  there  was  not  one  design  which  we 
could  recommend  for  adoption  in  its  entirety. 

'  As  we  cannot  advise  the  adoption  of  any  design  in  its  entirety,  and 
as  by  Clause  H  o.  3  we  are  unable  to  award  any  premiums,  we  consider  that 
all  plans  and  specifications  should  at  one*  be  returned  to  the  various 
authors  without  being  made  public;  and  that  the  authors  of  the  seven 
which,  irrespective  of  cost  have,  as  regards  the  arrangements,  most 
closely  adhered  to  the  requirements,  and  whose  elevations  are  of  the 
most  appropriate  character,  be  invited  to  prepare  amended  designs  to 
be  submitted,  say  four  weeks  from  date  of  invitation,  on  the  following 
conditions  : 

■  l'lans  drawn  to  a  scale  of  one-eighth  of  an  inch  to  a  foot,  to  consist 
of  the  following  :  four  elevations,  two  sections,  plans  of  each  floor,  plan 
of  roof,  perspective  at  option  of  competitor,  also  a  brief  description  of 
the  various  materials  proposed  for  the  construction." 

Owing  to  various  unforeseen  circumstances,  the  Committee  of  last 
year  were  unable  to  make  further  progress,  and  your  Committee,  upon 
ass-ming  office,  find  matters  standing  in  this  position.  At  their  tirst 
meeting  after  organization,  a  sub-Committee  was  appointed,  consisting 
of  Aid.  Hastings,  Defoe,  and  Walker,  to  confer  with  the  Judges 
and  Court-House  officials,  with  a  view  to  ascertaining  what  modifica- 
tions could  be  made  in  the  instructions  prepared  by  Mr.  Storm.  As  a 
result  of  such  conference,  considerable  reductions  in  the  size  of  many  of 
the  offices  and  rooms  hare  been  made,  which  will  materially  reduce  the 
cost  of  the  building. 

Your  Committee  would  therefore  recommend  that  the  plans  be 
returned  to  their  respective  authors,  and  that  they  he  Informed  that  it 
is  the  intention  to  have  new  instructions  prepared,  showing  the  modifi- 
cations proposed,  and  that  the  said  authors  be  invited  to  send  in  new 
plans,  the  competition  being  confined  to  them,  the  author  of  the  plan 
selected  by  the  experts  to  be  hereafter  appointed  to  be  entrusted  with 
the  carrying  out  of  the  work  at  the  remuneration  of  4  per  cent  commis- 
sion on  outlay,  and  that  a  premium  of  8600  be  given  to  the  next  best 
plan.  8-J00  to  the  next  l>c«t  plan,  and  $200  to  the  next  best  plan. 

Your  Committee  would  further  recommend,  in  the  event  of  the  fore- 
going meeting  with  the  approval  of  the  Council,  that  the  work  of  pre- 
paring the  amended  instructions  be  entrusted  to  the  subcommittee 
above  named,  together  with  Aid.  Galley  and  Hunt,  r,  »»id  sub-Committee 
to  hare  the  authority,  if  they  deem  necessary,  to  call  in  professional 
assistance.    Respectfully  submitted, 

THOMAS  A.  HASTINGS 
Committee  room,  Toronto,  January  tWili,  188ti.  Chairman. 
Adopted  as  amended  bv  City  Council  of  Toronto,  February  8th, 
1886.  W.  A.  LITTLEJOHN. 

 Attistttnt  Citg  Clerk. 

Scarcity  of  Black  Walnut.— -Canadian  lumber-dealers  are  now 
glad  to  buy  the  black-walnut  fence  rails  which  farmers  split  and  used 
as  they  would  any  other  timber  twenty  or  thirty  years  ago.    The  long 


Northern  laborers,  skilled  and  unskilled,  and  by  the 
ery,  not  only  to  economize  shop,  but  also  field  labor.  Building  open 
will  also  be  actively  prusecutesl  throughout  the  Carolina*,  much  of  It  stira- 
ulated  hy  Northern  capital  and  directed  into  manufacturing  and  lumbering 
channels.  Leading  lumbermen  are  in  North  Caroliua  this  week  from  Phil- 
adelphia and  New  York,  with  Instructions  to  report  desirable  limber-land 
bargains.  In  CluiUanoogn  there  are  agent*  of  Pennsylvania  capitalist*  at 
present  engaged  in  selecting  a  site  or  sites  for  enormous  steel-work*.  Sev- 
eral enterprise*  are  also  projected  there  of  a  manufacturing  character. 
Chattanooga  ha*  grown  more  rapidly  in  five  ream  than  auy  other  city  In 
the  Culled  States,  and  is  attracting  a  great  deal  of  notice  in  developing 
interest  among  manufacturers  both  in  the  North  and  abroad.  The  pub- 
lished report*  of  building  operations  In  several  of  tlis'  Southern  cities  do 
not  convey  a  complete  Impression  a*  to  the  real  magnitude  of  the  pending 
and  projected  industrial  and  building  o|>eralion*.  Capital  and  emigration 
has  encountered  an  obstacle  In  the  Rocky  Mountains  In  the  West,  and  la 
therefore  obliged  to  head  southward  where  vaster  opportunities  are  uwait- 
lug  them.  In  the  larger  citle*  west  of  the  Mississippi  extraordinary  pre- 
parations are  being  made  for  the  prosecution  of  building  enterprises,  and 
greatly  Increased  investment*  will  be  made  in  the  most  desirable  localities. 
The  railroad  war*  are  working  an  indirect  benefit  in  making  it  desirable  for 
persons  of  small  means  to  make  a  slait  in  this  new  region  where  coal, 
lumber,  labor  and  transportation,  fur  short  as  well  a*  long  distance*,  are 
relatively  cheaper  than  lu  the  farther  East.  The  same  general  tendencies 
are  apparent  in  the  Northwest,  but  the  enterprises  there  are  of  larger  pro- 
portions, and  are  confined  more  Largely  to  railway  construction,  bridge- 
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the  wood  thoroughly,  and  it  is  valuable  aa  mate- 
"•  articles.  —  rhiladtlpkia 


building,  elevator-work  and  specu 

and  mining  lands.  Speculative  movements,  however,  in  lumber  are  not 
confined  to  tlutt  locality.  Capitalist*  have  purchased  extensive  wlilte-oak 
timber-lands  In  richly  wooded  sections  of  Mississippi  with  a  view  of 
immediately  utilizing  "that  timber  for  cooperage  stock  for  export.  The 
increasing  demand  for  lumber  is  natnrallv  creating  a  speculative  move- 
ment, not  only  in  the  Northwest,  but  also  in  the  South,  aud  an  enormous 
amount  of  alleged  timber-land  is  being  thrown  upou  the  market,  much  of 
which  is  of  uncertain  value.  No  doubt,  we  are  upon  the  eve  of  a  specula* 
live  era  in  lumber.  This  is  indicated  by  a  movement  to  put  lumber  on  the 
free  list,  n  movement  which  is  not  endorsed  by  many  of  those  who  arc 
supposed  to  be  benefited  by  It,  viz.,  the  dealers  and  consumers.  Large 
tracts  of  Canadian  lumber  territory  have  been  purchased  within  a  few  %  ears, 
he  owner*  of  which  believe  that,'  if  the  duty  of  82  could  be  removed, 
an  enlarged  market  would  be  develo|*d  in  competition  with  the  American 
woods.  A  few  days  will  inaugurate  a  demand  for  lumberof  all  kinds  in 
all  market*.  The  announcement*  of  permit*  taken  out  and  building  oper- 
ation* undertaken  in  several  of  the  Urge  cities  during  the  past  week  show 
that  we  are  about  entering  upou  a  very  active  building  year.  It  is  gratify- 
ing also  to  note  that  real  estate  is  appreciating  in  valuo,  not  only  In  the 
business  centres  of  cities,  but  also  in  suburban  localities.  This  fact  tends 
to  stimulate  business  enterprise  rather  than  discourage  it,  provided  the 
growth  be  a  healthy  one,  as  it  undoubtedly  is  in  the  present  instance.  Not 
only  arc  arcbitccts  and  builders  and  owners  of  real  estat*  surprised  at  the 
steady  demand  for  house-room,  but  also  persons  who  call  themselves  polit- 
ical economist*.  The  wondorful  production  of  wealth  that  lias  been  going 
on  for  a  genemlion  or  two  is  showing  results  in  a  new  direction,  in  the 
better  housing  of  the  millions.  Reference  has  been  heretofure  made  to  the 
great  field  fur  capital  and  enterprise  thai  esista  in  meeting  those  demands. 
The  manufacturers  of  all  kinds  of  material  are  beginning  to  recognize  the 
full  force  of  this  movement,  and  it  is  this  knowledge  which  Is  the  motive 
power  behind  the  hundred*  of  new  manufacturing  enterprises  springing  up. 
We  have  had  bitter  lessons  in  over-production,  and  for  years  past  manu- 
facturers of  all  kinds  have  been  keeping  a  sharp  eve  on  the  iswibility  of  a 
reaction  and  depression.  To  all  appearances,  no  reaction  like  those  through 
which  we  have  passed  Is  likely  to  occur  so  lung  as  tho  productive  masses,  of 
the  country  can  be  maintained  at  its  present  limit.  The  iron  trade  holds  up 
well.  The  steel-rail  makers  have  contracts  for  a  million  tons  on  their 
books.  The  meichanl-steel  makers  luive  begun  to  gather  their  spring  crop 
of  order*.  Within  two  weeks  orders  for  something  over  2,01X1  freight  cars 
have  been  placed  by  the  trunk  lines  and  some  of  their  Western  connection*. 
1'rices  are  very  linn  In  all  kind*  of  material,  and  In  crude  Iron  a  farther 
advance  seems  extremely  probable.  Skilled  and  unskilled  labor  is  being 
advanced  in  price  and  attempt  of  orgaulzed  labor  to  reduce  the  number  of 
hours  of  the  working  day  I*  likely  to  meet  with  success.  Tho  benefit  of 
this  movement  wilt  be  discounted  so  turns  increased  earnings  nre  concerned 
■yM  advance  in  cost  of  liviug.  house-icnl,  etc.  The  change  will  work  no 
permanent  harm  to  the  bulldlug  aud  manufacturing  Interest*  as  the  advan- 
tage* and  disadvantages  will  be  pretty  equallv  and  silenllv  equalized.  The 
substantial  udvsuuigo  that  labor  will  seenre  will  be  more  leisure,  whatever 
labor  may  make  out  of  it.  Su  far  as  builders  have  been  beard  from  they 
report  no  material  advance  In  prices,  but  an  advance  i*  not  at  all  nut  of  the 
way  by  midsummer.  Within  sixty  days  tho  actual  chaiacterof  the  year's 
business  can  be  very  correctly  summed  up,  and  the  probable  effect*  of  the 
higher  price  of  labor  can  be  discounted.  In  New  York  city  builders  and 
architect*  arc  extremely  busy,  and  in  Philadelphia  tho  announcement*  have 
been  made  of  the  projected  const! uction  of  between  seven  and  eight  hun- 
dred houses  within  a  week.  In  Western  Pennsylvania  hnildiug  activity 
will  exceed  that  of  last  year  ;  but  the  chief  interest  centre*  in  the  accumu- 
lation of  manufacturing  capital  and  the  growth  of  onto  prise,  because  of  the 
exceptional  advantage*  of  natural  ga*.  A  company  ha*  been  incorporated  to 
carry  go*  to  Philadelphia,  and  a  line  will  be  built  within  sixty  or  ninety  davs 
to  Johnstown,  seventy-nine  miles  east  of  Pittsburg.  Several  other  Hues  are 
talked  of,  and  contracts  have  Iwen  let  for  the  construction  of  about  one 
hundred  and  fifty  mile*,  for  which  material  has  been  already  called  for. 
The  anthracite-conl  combination  has  not  yet  come  to  terms  with  itself.  Tho 
bituminons-coal  pool  is  taking  advantage  of  the  Inhnrmouy  aud  expect*  to 
double  its  shipment*  to  New  England  markets  this  year.  1-ast  year  the 
shipments  were  about  300,000  tons.  Freight  rates  have  been  reduced  to 
81.40  from  the  mines  to  competitive  polLts  in  the  East.  There  seems  to  be 
but  little  likelihotid  of  any  permanent  advance  in  anthracite  because  of 
this  competition  as  well  as  the  competition  of  the  anthracite  companies 
themselves.  The  bituminous  operators  and  miners  In  the  West  have 
come  to  terms,  and  as  a  result  an  advance  in  the  selling  price  of  soft  coal 
of  from  ten  to  fifteen  cents  per  ton  is  lookod  for.  All  these  favorable 
Industrial  conditions  bear  very  intimate  relation  to  the  healthful  activity 
of  building  enterprise. 


This  week's  reports  from  nil  cities  a*  far  west  as  Minneapolis  and  Kansas 
City,  and  a*  far  south  as  Chattanooga  and  Savannah,  are  of  an  exceptionally 
gratifying  character.  Along  the  South  Atlantic  coast  there  are  Indications 
of  a  general  activity  in  shipping  interests,  lumber,  and  manufacturing 
interests  as  well  as  In  agricultural  interest*.  The  exodus  of  the  negro  |sip- 
ulation  which  has  been  arrested  for  a  time  will  likelv  set  in  again,  but  the 
disadvantages,  suc|i  us  ti.ey  are,  are  likely  to  be  offset  by  the  arrivals  of 


PmiitiR-Doo  Wklls.  —  A  Nebraska  man  has  settled  the  question  of 
how  prairie-dogs  obtain  the  water  they  drink.  He  says  they  dig  their 
own  wells,  each  village  having  one  with  a  concealed  opening.  He 
knows  of  one  such  well  200  feet  deep,  having  a  circular  staircase  lead, 
ing  down  to  the  water. 
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Iff  HE  Inland  Architect  thinks  that  we  made  a  mistake  the 
J]j  other  day  in  advising  a  corresj>ondent,  who  wanted  to  know 
how  to  collect  a  bill  for  services,  to  take  his  note*  and 
time-book  to  hia  debtor,  and  show  him  how  much  work  he  had 
actually  done,  representing  to  him  also  the  value  of  the  profes- 
sional responsibility  involved  in  drawing  up  hit)  pinna  and  spec- 
ification*, in  order  that  his  debtor  might  see  for  himself  the  jus- 
tice of  the  claim.  According  to  the  Inland  Architect,  the  regular 
schedule  should  be  maintained  as  the  inviolable  basis  of  profes- 
sional charges,  and  any  attempt  to  question  it,  or  to  set  it  aside  for 
the  purpose  of  valuing  an  architect's  time  by  the  hour,  ought  to 
be  resisted  by  the  united  influence  of  the  profession.  Now,  al- 
though we  are  quite  ready  to  acknowledge  that  wo  sometimes 
make  mistakes,  we  cannot,  on  reviewing  our  remarks  on  the  occa- 
sion in  question,  persuade  ourselves  that  we  ought  to  have  given  a 
very  different  answer  to  the  question  asked  of  us.  Our  readers 
may  perhaps  remember  that  the  charge  which  our  correspondent 
wished  to  collect  was  less  than  that  authorized  by  the  Institute 
schedule,  and  as  he  had  thus  voluntarily  deprived  himself  of  the 
support  of  professional  and  recoguized  custom,  there  was  nothing 
as  it  seemed  to  us,  for  him  to  appeal  to  in  support  of  his  claims 
except  some  sort  of  proof,  which  an  unprofessional  man  could 
appreciate,  that  he  had  earned  the  mouey  by  the  expenditure 
of  a  given  amouot  of  time  on  the  part  of  himself  and  his  subor- 
dinates, valued  at  a  reasonable  rate. 


WITH  regard  to  the  regular  scale  of  charges,  although 
we  feel  quite  as  strongly  as  the  Inland  Architect  the 
importance  of  maintaining  it  inviolate,  we  cannot  quite 
agree  with  our  contemporary  in  thiuking  that  its  value  as  a 
standard  is  likely  to  be  injured  by  comparing  it  occasionally 
with  a  moasure  of  compensation  derived  from  an  estimate  of 
the  value  of  the  actual  work  of  the  architect  and  hia  assist- 
ants at  so  much  per  day  or  hour.  The  Inland  Architect  says, 
truly  enough,  that  the  value  of  a  professional  man's  work  is 
not  to  be  judged  by  the  time  that  it  taken,  since  one  man  may 
concentrate  into  a  few  minutes'  labor  as  much  thought  and 
skill  as  another  would  be  able  to  display  as  the  result  of  a 
week's  toil ;  and  in  disputes  with  regard  to  the  schedule 
charge  for  sketches,  we  think  that  this  point  is  of  the  greatest 
importance  ;  but  an  architect's  complete  service  is  made  up  of 
an  iiiGnity  of  small  detail*  of  thought  and  labor,  the  aggre- 
gate of  which  does  not  vary  much  among  architects  who  under- 
stand their  business,  and  carry  it  ou  faithfully ;  and  it  has 
long  been  conceded  in  all  parts  of  the  civilized  world,  that 
five  per  cent  on  the  cost  of  a  building  of  importance  is  a  fair 
remuneration  for  the  skilled  labor  and  responsibility  required 
of  the  architect.  How  long  the  struggle  may  have  lasted 
between  architects  who  wanted  more,  and  the  public  which 
wUhed  to  pay  less,  before  this  compromise  was  generally 
agreed  upon,  we  cannot  say,  but  it  baa  been  for  so  many  gen- 


erations universally  accepted,  that  it  has  come  to  have  the 
force  in  law  attaching  to  an  ancient  and  well-known  custom. 
More  than  this  force  it  has  not,  and  although  Institute-sched- 
ules are  of  value  in  giving  detail*  of  such  methods  of  dividing 
professional  services  and  fees  as  are  generally  found  accept- 
able, their  sole  force,  so  far  as  the  public  is  concerned,  conies 
from  tbe  fact  that  they  give  expression  to  customs  so  ancient 
and  reasonable  that,  in  the  abseoce  of  other  evideuce,  they 
are  commonly  regarded  as  forming  the  proper  basis  for  calcu- 
lating compensation  for  professional  work.  This  view  of  them 
prevails  in  courts  as  well  as  among  the  community  in  general, 
and  the  custom,  so  sanctioned,  and  so  loug  established,  is  of 
great  value  to  architects  in  saving  them  from  spending  half 
their  time  in  haggling  and  dickering  over  their  bills,  which 
are  sure  to  be  brought  up  later  as  evidence  to  contradict  the 
custom,  perhaps  to  the  serious  detriment  of  me 
more  than  earned  the  proper  fees  by  skilful  and 
labor.   

IF,  however,  it  should  appear  that  an  architect  had  obviously 
done  little  or  nothing  to  earn  his  fee,  or  if  the  schedule 
charge  should  be,  as  might  possibly  happen,  plainly  out  of 
proportion  to  the  service  rendered,  it  would  be  useless  for  him 
to  rely  on  the  schedule  for  enforcing  tbe  payment  of  the  full 
commission.  The  Inland  Architect  thinks  that  no  one  should 
be  permitted  to  go  behind  tbe  schedule,  to  use  a  politician's 
phrase,  but  it  is  certain  that  a  court  would  go  behind  it  without 
hesitation  if  there  seemed  to  Ims  occasion  for  doing  so.  « I  will 
not  hear  of  such  a  basis,"  said  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  Cole- 


ridge, when  an  architect  appeared  before  him  with  a  claim 
which,  as  be  said,  he  based  upon  the  Institute  schedule.  "No 
body  or  society,"  bis  lordship  continued,  "has  any  right  what- 
ever to  fix  its  charges  at  certain  sums,  and  say  they  are  to  be 
paid ; "  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  any  judge  would  say  the 
same,  aod  would,  as  Lord  Coleridge  did  in  this  case,  reduce  tbe 
dispute  to  the  question  of  how  much  the  architect  had  fairly 
earned.  That  in  at  least  nine  cases  out  of  ten.  where  archi- 
tects' fees  are  concerned,  the  jury  finds  that  the  usual  fee  of  five 
per  cent  on  tho  cost,  for  the  larger  class  of  buildings,  is  a 
proper  and  moderate  one,  shows  that  tho  schedule  represents 
what  most  people  bo  lie  to  to  be  a  reasonable  custom  ;  and  since 
it  is  from  this  fact  that  it  derives  its  authority,  we  should,  as  it 
seems  to  us,  instead  of  relying  upon  it  blindly  as  a  code  which 
can  be  enforced  upon  other  persons  than  ourselves,  take  pains, 
both  individually  and  as  associations,  to  gather  evidence  in  the 
shape  of  time-books  and  memoranda,  which  may,  in  time  of 
need,  be  found  extremely  useful  in  defending  the  schedule 
which  we  so  often  have  occasion  to  rely  upon  for  defending  us. 

WE  have  received  several  communications  in  regard  to  the 
competition  for  the  Toronto  Court-House,  with  requests 
for  some  expression  of  opinion  on  our  part  which  might, 
as  one  of  our  correspondents  says,  be  of  assistance  in  inducing 
the  City  Council  "  to  deal  with  the  matter  in  an  honorable 
way."  "While  the  competing  architects  have  our  sincere  sym- 
pathy in  their  efforts  to  secure  the  literal  fulfilment  of  the  terras 
of  the  invitation  by  which  they  were  induced  to  go  to  the 
trouble  and  expeuse  of  preparing  plans,  we  do  not  feel  that  wo 
possess  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  matter  to  make  our  opin- 
ion upon  it  of  much  value  to  any  oue.  Our  impression  has 
been  from  the  first,  that  most  of  the  members  of  the  City  Coun- 
cil desired  to  use  only  fair  aod  honorable  means  for  obtaining 
the  best  possible  design  for  their  building,  but  that  their  good 
intentions  had  been  to  a  certain  extent  frustrated  by  tbe  activity 
of  one  or  more  of  those  ignorant  busy  bodies  who  make  them- 
selves of  so  much  importance  in  affairs  of  public  concern ;  and 
we  are  still  inclined  to  think  that  tbe  architects  interested,  by 
making  a  firm  and  unanimous  demand  for  their  rights,  will  be 
able  to  enlist  upon  their  side  the  best  porttpn  of  the  City  Gov- 
eminent-  Our  readers  will  remember  that  we  remarked  at  the 
time  when  the  first  invitation  was  issued,  that  some  officious  in- 
dividual in  the  Council  seemed  to  have  had  influence  enough 
to  secure  the  insertion  in  it  of  provisions  quite  contrary  to  the 
fair  and  honorable  spirit  in  which  it  seems  to  have  been  orig- 
nally  devised.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  any  architect  should 
have  been  found  to  accept  the  invitation  until  its  objectionable 
portions  bad  been  abandoned,  or  modified  to  accord  with  the 
code  of  ethics  uuiversally  received  in  the  profession,  and  the 
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present  struggle  for  fair  treatment  will  be  made  much  harder  by 
this  preliminary  slip,  but  it  is  never  too  late  to  mend,  and  the 
competitors  have  now  at  least  an  opportunity  to  regain  their 
self-respect,  and  the  respect  and  support  of  their  fellows,  by  a 
determined  effort  to  secure  justice. 

|Tf  HE  response  made  to  our  invitation  for  designs  for  a  So,- 
000-house  has  been  in  every  way  satisfactory,  as  rather 
more  than  fifty  designs  reached  us  from  all  quarters  of  tho 
country  before  the  expiration  of  the  appointed  time,  and  the 
average  merit  of  the  work  compares  favorably  with  the  best  of 
the  domestic  work  now  done,  where  the  money  at  command  com- 
pels a  certain  suppression  of  the  national  weakness — a  tendency 
to  exuberancy  and  senseless  multiplicity  of  parts  and  motives : 
some  are,  in  their  refined  simplicity,  all  that  a  man  of  sensibil- 
ity could  ask;  most  aim  at  picturesqueness  before  all  else— 
and  some  attain  it;  while  not  a  few  have  succeeded  in  being 
American  in  their  treatment  above  all  things,  notably  in  the 
plans.  The  drawings  are  now  in  the  hands  of  a  builder  who 
is  noted  for  the  thoroughness  with  which  he  prepares  his  esti- 
mates, and  we  hope  that  before  the  patience  of  the  competitors 
has  been  worn  threadbare,  he  will  have  completed  the  tedious 
task  he  has  provisionally  undertaken,  and  that  then  the  draw- 
ings can  bo  submitted  to  the  jurors,  and  publication  of  the  most 
noteworthy  begin.  We  thiuk  the  experiment  of  having  all  the 
designs  "  figured  on  "  by  the  same  builder  likely  to  add  consid- 
erable interest  to  the  competition,  but  it  seems  likely  to  be  such 
a  time-consuming  process  that  we  question  whether  future  com- 
petitors will  care  to  have  us  make  this  course  a  permanent  con- 
dition of  our  programmes. 

WE  have  long  thought  it  strange  that  some  one  should  not 
have  investigated  the  effect  upon  health  of  the  dry-rot 
spores  which  fill  the  air  of  many  inhabited  rooms,  and  we 
are  consequently  not  much  surprised  to  find  in  the  Berlin 
Bauiechniiche  Monaitchrifl  an  article  the  head-line  of  which 
announces  that  dry-rot  has  been  discovered  to  be  "a  deadly 
poison."  The  facts  on  which  this  opinion  is  founded  have  a 
very  considerable  interest.  It  seems  that  in  July,  1877,  a 
school-master  in  Eastern  Prussia  called  in  a  physician  to  attend 
his  nine-year  old  son,  who  had  been  attacked  with  a  disease 
closely  resembling  typhoid  fever.  About  a  week  afterward 
another  son  was  attacked  in  the  same  way,  and  withiu  a  fort- 
night subsequently  two  other  children  and  their  mother  were 
prostrated  with  similar  symptoms.  The  physician  expected  to 
6 ml  the  origin  of  the  disease  either  in  some  contagion,  or  in 
polluted  drinking-water;  but  no  other  fever-patients  were  any- 
where in  the  neighborhood,  and  the  drinking-water  used  by 
the  family  was  found  to  be  pure.  On  making  further  investi- 
gations the  physician  observed  that  both  the  school-houses,  in 
which  ihe  three  older  children  slept  during  the  summer,  and 
the  teacher's  house  were  pervaded  by  a  musty,  disagreeable 
smell,  and  the  furniture  and  books  in  the  school-room  he  found 
to  be  powdered  with  a  reddish-yellow  dust,  which,  when  exam- 
ined with  a  microscope,  was  recognized  as  being  composed  of 
spores  of  the  merulius  lacrymans,  or  dry-rot  fungus.  The 
sheathing  around  the  room  was  then  torn  away,  and  a  luxuri- 
ant growth  of  dry-rot  was  found  behind  it.  Tbe  workman 
who  pulled  down  the  wainscot  was  taken  sick,  but  soon 


II  r  I  IIS  singular  attack  becoming  known  among  physicians, 
•£*  one  of  them  was  sufficiently  interested  in  the  subject  to 
look  for  accounts  of  similar  cases  in  medical  periodicals, 
and  he  discovered  an  article  iu  Huf eland's  Journal  for  1826, 
in  which  was  described  an  attack  of  precisely  the  same  kind, 
in  which  a  woman  and  her  three  children  were  siezed  with  the 
same  sort  of  low  typhoid  fever,  with  headache  and  delirium,  in  a 
house  where  the  woodwork  was  affected  with  dry-rot.  Two  car- 
penters' apprentices  were  employed  to  tear  away  the  wainscot- 
ing, and  were  attacked  with  the  same  disease,  but  more  vio- 
lently, to  that  both  died,  one  after  four  anil  the  other  after 
eight  month's  suffering.  In  the  case  of  these  two  tbe  last  stages 
of  the  disease  were  characterized  by  swelling  of  the  neck,  while 
the  mouth  and  throat  were  tilled  with  a  white  growth,  which 
the  account  compared  to  the  aphtha  or  thrush  of  infants  ;  and 
boils  broke  out  at  the  last  on  every  portion  of  the  body. 
These  two  cases  occurring  fifty  years  apart  would  seem  to  fur- 
nish a  rather  slender  foundation  for  a  theory,  but  Dr.  Poleck, 
of  Breslau,  in  studying  them,  was  struck  by  what  seemed  to 
him  a  similarity  between  the  symptoms  and  those  of  the  new 


disease  first  described  in  1878  under  the  name  of  actinomy- 
cosis. Actinomycosis  is  an  infectious  disease  which  was  observed 
in  domestic  animals,  particularly  in  cattle  and  hogs,  before  it 
appeared  in  men,  aud,  like  all  other  infectious  diseases,  is 
believed  to  be  communicated  by  spores  or  microbes  of  soma 


sort,  although  tho  spores  have  never  been  identified  outside  of 
the  body.  When  taken  iuto  the  circulation,  however,  either 
through  the  lungs  or  stomach,  the  spores  develop,  after  a 
pcricMfof  incubation,  with  swarms  of  clustered  bacteria,  char- 
acteristic of  tbe  disease,  which  soon  invade  every  portion  of 
the  body,  corroding  the  bones  and  choking  the  blood-vessels. 
It  is  found  that  these  microscopic  bodies,  when  isolated,  are 
composed  in  great  part  of  phosphate  of  lime,  and  as  tbe  dis- 
ease, which,  in  domestic  animals  is  vulgarly  known  as  "jaw 
worm,"  usually  first  attacks  and  disorganizes  the  bones  of  the 
head,  it  is  supposed  that  it  requires  the  phosphoric  acid  of  the 
bony  substance  as  nourishment  in  order  to  develop  itself. 
Singularly  enough,  the  dry-rot  fungus  also  flourishes  best  iu 
the  presence  of  phosphates  of  some  kind,  and  although  tho 
star-like  clusters  of  the  actinomycetes  differ  very  widely  from 
the  long,  creeping  threads  of  the  dry-rot  mycelium,  the  pro- 
cess of  development  of  the  merulius  from  spores  is  attended, 
in  on-)  stage,  with  the  production  of  bodies  which,  as  shown 
in  the  plates  of  some  recent  works  on  microscopy,  exactly 
resemble  those  which  choke  the  veins  of  patients  suffering 
from  actinomycosis.  From  these  considerations  Dr.  I'oleck  is 
led  to  believe  that  there  may  be  some  close  relation  between 
the  two  parasites,  and  it  may  be  admitted  that  his  opinion  has 
some  plausibility.  Whether  it  should  be  confirmed  or  not,  it 
is  certain  that  further  research  into  the  effects  of  dry-rot  on 
the  system  would  be  well  repaid.  So  many  diseases  are  now 
known  to  be  attended,  if  not  caused,  by  the  rapid  development 
in  the  body  of  fungoid  growths  that  the  inhalation  orswallowing 
of  the  spores  of  fungi  may  be  presumed  to  be  generally  at- 
tended with  some  risk;  and  the  growth  of  the  merulius,  which 
often  sends  its  mycelium  threads  many  feet,  and  through  heavy 
walls,  to  develop  into  great  plates  of  mushroom-like  substance 
wherever  it  meets  a  Bupply  of  suitable  food,  is  so  rapid  and 
energetic  that  it  might  well  become  a  parasite  of  tbe  most 
dangerous  character  if  it  should  happen  to  find  conditions  fav- 
orable for  its  development  within  a  living  body. 

TT  CORRESPONDENT  of  the  Builder  tells  a  rather  inter- 
f\  esting  story  about  the  architects  of  tbe  Church  of  the 
'  Sacred  Heart  at  Montrnartre.  This  immense  and  costly 
building,  now  nearly  up  to  the  cornice,  was  begun  from  the 
design  of  M.  Ahadic,  which  was  chosen  in  a  competition  in 
which  seventy-seven  architects  engaged.  For  some  years 
Abadie  carried  on  the  work,  but  the  foundations,  which  were 
enormously  costly,  had  hardly  been  completed  before  he  was 
taken  sick,  and  he  died  before  the  building  was  ready  for  the 
first  floor.  Before  his  death,  he  named  M.  Dauaiet  as  the 
architect  whom  he  would  like  best  to  finish  the  work  which 
he  had  begun,  and  the  authorities  in  charge  of  the  building 
complied  with  his  wish,  and  appointed  M.  Dautnet  to  suc- 
ceed him.  Abadie's  plans  were  complete,  and  it  would  have 
been  easy  to  carry  them  out  with  literal  exactness,  but  M. 
Daumet  had  some  ideas  of  his  own,  and  prepared  a  set  of 
modified  drawings,  in  which  the  walls  were  made  fifteen  feet 
higher  than  in  Abadie's  design,  the  windows  around  the  apse 
were  enlarged,  and  changes  were  made  in  the  form  of  the 
domes  and  the  clock-tower.  Before  he  hud  had  an  opportu- 
nity to  carry  out  these  modifications,  a  rumor  of  them  got 
abroad,  exciting  a  considerable  stir  in  tho  local  architectural 
world.  The  Archbishop  of  Paris  sent  orders  to  suspend  at 
onco  all  work  upon  the  building,  aud  a  jury,  composed  of 
Messrs.  Bailly,  Vaudroiner  and  Gamier,  was  invited  to  exam- 
ine M.  Dauinet's  modified  plans,  and  report  upon  the  advisa- 
bility of  haviug  tho  building  carried  out  in  accordance  with 
them,  instead  of  M.  Abadie's  original  project  The  jury 
returned  a  report  in  which,  although  expressing  the  highest 
regard  for  M.  Daumet's  learning  and  ability,  they  recom- 
mended that  uo  change  should  be  made  from  the  original 
designs.  It  seemed  to  them  that  the  modifications  proposed 
were  unnecessary,  and  thut  M.  Daumet,  as  the  artistic  execu- 
tor of  M.  Abadie's  will,  was  bound  to  carry  out  his  plan  faith- 
fully, unless  some  change  should  be  obviously  needed.  M. 
Gamier  added  that,  to  his  mind,  Abadie's  design  was  superior 
to  M.  Dauinet's  version,  but  the  others  seem  to  have  contented 
themselves  with  laying  down  a  general  rule  of  professional 
ethics,  which  must  be  admitted  to  be  a  good  one. 
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STROLLS  ABOUT  MEXICO.1  —  XI. 


FROM   LAGOS  TO  KACATKCA6. 


X  BATING  La- 
IT  gos,  the  train 
soon  logins  to 
toil  slowly  up  out 
of  the  valley,  com- 
manding broader 
views  over  the 
Minov  expanse, 
genera! 

111!'.  W 

n  m  it, 
est 


l.r. 


wn. 

•n  I  last 
i  a  deli- 
freshing 
verdure  under  rhe 
sunimer  rains.  The 
two  towers  of  the 
church  stood 
proudly  up,  and 
the  lakes  round 
about,  which  give 
the  city  its  name, 
glistened  in  the 
sunlight  like 
sheets  of  metal. 

About  two  hours 
t>cyond  Lagos  we 
come  suddenly  u ir- 
on the  great  iron 
bridge  spanning  a 
deep  ravine  near 
Kncarnacion 
preparations 


tin 

fol 


laved  the  construc- 
tion of  the  railway 
for  several  months. 
It  is  the  highest 

bridge  in  Mexico.  It  wa<  preceded  to  a  temporary 
of  wood,  that  was  so  "  skittish  "-looking  that  the  loco- 
motive engineer  could  not  be  persuaded  to  start  his  engine  when  the 
first  train  was  ready  to  cross  it,  and  so  General  Manager  Fink,  who 
designed  it,  took  bis  place  at  the  throttle  and  carried  the  train  across 
himself. 

From  the  station  near  the  bridge  a  tramway  runs  curving  down 
the  steep  slope  into  the  City  of  Kncarnacion.  lying  snugly  in  the 
depths  of  the  ravine,  two  or  three  kilometres  away.  I  noticed  that 
the  long  street  by  which  we  entered  the  city  bore  a  continuous  name, 
ami  the  houses  were  numbered  in  the  American  fashion,  odd  on  the 
right  and  even  on  the  left.  I  was  told  that  this  was  the  custom  in 
the  State  of  Jalisco,  whereas  in  the  City  of  Mexico  ami  other  cities  in 
the  central  part  of  the  republic,  a  thoroughfare  bears  a  different  name 
for  every  block,  ami  the  numbering  is  done  according  to  some  system 
which  might  be  called  occult,  for  I  never  could  comprehend  it. 

Kncarnacion  de  Diaz  is  the  name  of  the  city,  it  being  the  custom 
with  many  Mexican  cities  to  collide  the  name' of  some  patriot  with 
the  proper  name  of  the  place.  '1  bus,  for  instance,  we  havu  Oaxaca 
de  Juarez,  Dolores  de  Allende,  Cuautla  de  Morelos. 

It  was  the  first  of  December  at  the  time  of  our  visit,  and  the  rose 
season  was  at  its  height.  The  little  Plaza  garden,  enclosed  by  a 
handsome  wall  of  brick  and  open-work  of  tiles,  was  literally  a  sea  of 
roses;  the  billows  of  bloom  obscured  the  ground,  ami  the  air  was 
heavy  with  the  rich  fragrance,  so  that  I  had  some  idea  of  what  a 
Turkish  rose-garden  must  be  like.  The  parochial  church  opposite 
was  a  handsome  edifice,  with  one  of  its  customary  two  towers  still  in 
the  course  of  construction. 

About  an  hour  more  brings  us  into  the  City  of  Ago  as  Calieutcs, 
the  capital  of  the  State  of  that  name.  Aguas  Calienles  means  '•  hot 
waters."  Just  before  the  train  stops  at  the  station  it  crosses  a  broad 
avenue,  arched  with  great  trees,  leading  out  to  thu  hot  springs  some 
distance  to  the  eastward.  Beside  this  avenue  there  runs  a  consider- 
able ditch  wailed  with  masonry,  in  which  a  considerable  stream  of 
clear  water  runs — the  waste  from  the  springs  conducted  in  to  irrigate 
the  gardens  and  fields  around  the  city.  Beside  the  ditch  there  runs 
a  covered  conduit  of  brick  bringing  the  water  for  the  extensive 
warm  baths  in  town.  In  the  ditch  may  be  seen  scores  of  people  en- 
joying the  luxury  of  a  free  warm  bath  at  all  times  of  day,  anil  on 
Sunday  it  is  dotted  with  heads  the  whole  length  of  the  avenue.  The 
bathers  are  universally  Indians,  and  the  sexes  bathe  together  with 
no  thought  of  immodesty.  Whole  families  are  frequently  seen  in  a 
group,  squatted  in  the  water  up  to  their  necks,  soaking  and  chatting 
for  an  hour  at  a  time.  Perhaps  they  make  up  bathing-parties,  just 
as  fashionable  people  with  us  get  up  theatre-parties. 

I  have  spoken  of  the  water  in  the  ditch  as  clear  :  it  is  normally  so, 
but  as  the  pool  out  at  the  springs  is  the  gathering-place  of  the  wash- 
erwomen of  the  city,  and  as  many  of  the  bathers  use  soap,  the  cur- 
rent is  generally  during  the  daytime,  pretty  opaque  with  suds  by  the 
time  it  reaches  the  railway  track. 

The  baths  in  the  city  are  luxurious  in  their  appointments,  and  are 


surrounded  by  a  charming  garden,  but  they  are  not  so  warm  as  those 
out  at  the  springs  themselves,  where  the  water  gushes  up  strongly 
out  of  the  sandy  liotloms  of  the  bathing-apartments  at  a  temperature 
considerably  over  blood  heat.  There  is  a  separate  spring  for  each 
apartment,  over  the  door  of  which  is  painted  the  spring's  name,  a 
name  conferred  in  honor  of  some  saint;  the  respective  degrees  of 
temperature,  which  differ  slightly,  are  also  designated.  The  baths 
are  commended  as  very  efficacious  for  malaria,  rheumatism,  and  va- 
rious other  diseases,  although  the  analysis  shows  no  special  mineral 
qualities,  it  is  claimed  by  some  authorities,  however,  that  the  vir- 
tues come  from  a  magnetic  condition  inherent  to  the  water,  though 
how,  I  cannot  understand. 

As  Aguas  Calienles  is  the  headquarters  for  several  departments  of 
the  railway,  there  is  a  considerable  American  population  in  the 
place,  and  tho  character  of  a  portion  of  it  is  indicated  by  the  group 
of  frontierish-looking  rough  board  shanties,  cheap  restaurants,  drink- 
ing-saloons  and  the  like  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  station,  so  we  are 
glad  to  escape  the  disagreeable  place  by  taking  one  of  the  two  tram- 
way lines  for  the  centre  of  the  city.    The  spirit  of  competition  struck 


Mo.  m. 


Aguas  Calientes  with  the  coming  of  the  railway,  and  the 
the  building  of  two  tramway  Jines,  a  broad  and 
tivelv.  so  that  fares  were  down  to  three  cents. 

The  vicinity  of  the  railway  station  was  the  only  disagreeable  fea- 
ture I  could  discover  about  Aguas  Calientes,  and  even  that  was  miti- 
gated by  the  handsome  avenue  just  described.  Aguas  Calientes  is  one 
of  the  places  which  charms  one  at  the  outset,  and  the  charm  is  last- 
ing. Its  climate  is  as  near  perfect  as  could  be  desired.  Kven  those 
inveterate  grumblers,  American  railway  employes  resident  in  a  for- 
eign land,  confessed  that  they  could  find  no  fault  on  that  score,  and 
a  sturdy  Californian  whom  I  met  was  so  disloyal  to  his  own  State  as 
to  exalt  Aguas  Calientes  in  this  respect  above  the  proverbially  "  glo- 
rious climate  "  of  the  Pacific  coast.  The  mire,  dry  air,  the  equable 
no  extremes  of  heat  and  cold,  and  varying  little 
and  summer,  together  with  the  attractions  of  the  hot 
springs  make  the  place  a  natural  sanitarium.  It  would  be  difficult 
to  find  a  more  favorable  resort  for  persons  with  weak  lungs.  My 
attention  was  called  to  the  great  number  of  vigorous-looking  old  peo- 
ple to  be  seen.  "  Folks  don'tdie  here ;  they  simply  dry  up  and  blow 
away,"  I  was  told. 

It  is  a  cheery,  substantial-looking  city,  with  beautiful  gardens  and 
clean  streets.  It  was  a  pleasure  to  walk  upon  the  smooth  sidewalks, 
paved  with  small  hexagonal  tile,  hard  and  red.  There  were  two  de- 
lightful public  gardens,  the  larger  being  the  Jardin  de  San  Marco, 
and  the  other  that  of  the  main  plaza.  In  the  midst  of  the  latter, 
faced  as  usual  by  the  parochial  church,  rose  a  tali  Doric  column,  with 
four  marble  swans  at  the  corners  of  its  base,  spouting  streams  of 
sparkling  water  out  into  a  large  stone  basin.  The  trees  about  stood 
in  what  might  be  called  foot-baths  of  masonry,  to  collect  the  water  when 
in  tlie  dry  season  irrigation  was  necessary.  Around  the  square  was  a 
broad  double  walk  for  promenaders,  the  outside  part  tacitly  devoted  to 
the  plebeians,  while  the  patricians  used  the  inside,  at  the  frequent  con- 
certs given  there  by  the  band  of  tlie  Federal  troops  stationed  in  tlie 
city.  On  one  side  of  the  plaza  stood  the  State  palace,  the  facade  of 
which  was  frescoed  after  a  fashion  which  in  design  and  hues  would 
seem  to  indicate  the  consequences  of  nightmare  or  delirium  tremens 
on  the  part  of  the  artist.  Just  off  the  plaza  stood  tlie  new  theatre, 
then  building,  which  promised  to  turn  out  excellently  in  point  of 
thorough  construction  as  well  as  good  design.  The  old  theatre  in 
the  neighborhood  spoke  well  for  the  climate,  for  it  was  roofless ;  a 
quaint  place  it  was,  with  a  long  entrance  passage  that  rambled  in 
through  buildings  and  courts  to  a  stone  amphitheatre,  with  the  front 
row  seats  of  the  tier  separated  by  stone  arms.  It  was  formerly  a 
cock-pit- 

A  peculiarity  of  the  local  ecclesiastical  architecture  was  the  preva- 
lence of  belfries  consisting,  instead  of  towers,  of  a  series  of  arches  in 
a  single  wall,  often  built  at  the  corner  of  the  building.  This  feature 
comes  from  Spain,  but  is  infrequent  in  more  southerly  parts  of  Mex- 
ico. I  observes]  that  the  facade  of  one  of  the  former  convents  was 
of  Gothic  design.  Mr.  Jackson,  of  Denver,  found  the  subjects  for 
some  of  his  finest  Mexican  photographs  in  Aguas  Calientes.  A  more 
thorough  picture  could  hardly  be  desired  than  his  view  of  the  market: 
a  stone  arcade  in  the  foreground,  rich  in  shadow,  with  the  figures  of 
natives  in  their  costumes  grouped  about,  the  broad  space  beyond 
flooded  with  sunshine,  and  the  doun*  and  belfry  of  the  San  Diego 
Church  in  the  background ;  these  features  framed  in  hy  three  arches. 
Another  view  shows  the  fascinating  irregularity  of  the  same  church, 
as  seen  from  the  roof  of  the  market.    [Ste  Illustrations.] 

The  foundation  of  the  prosperity  of  Aguas  Calientes  is  tlie  rich 
agricultural  country  surrounding  it,  and  as  we  sliced  northward  bv 
rail  we  pass  through  expanses  of  grain  that  would  do  credit  to  any  of 
the  great  agricultural  States  of  our  American  Union.  Tlie  long  val- 
ley tilled  with  these  fertile  fields,  continues  with  a  north-and-soutb- 
ward  trend  until  we  draw  near  to  the  great  mining  city  of  Zacatecas. 

We  first  made  the  tortuous  passage  over  a  rugged  range  where  the 
rarified  air,  even  at  mid-day,  strikes  cool  through  tlie  car  windows, 
and  then  we  looked  from  the  farther  slope  away  across  such  a  vast, 
sunny  reach  of  landscape  as  can  he  seen  in  few  places  as  on  the 
Mexican  table-land.  It  seemed  as  if  the  valley  stretched  away  to  the 
distance  in  the  east  until  it  was  almost  closed  by  the  curvature  of  tlie 
earth.  Nearer  at  hand,  but  still  a  dozen  miles  away,  and  seen  with 
the  line  of  the  track,  in  alternate  curves  and 
in  a  ravine  out  of  which  a  foam -like  mass  of 
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buildings  seemed  tumbling,  like  ■  tumultuous  torrent.  Hie  peculiar 
looking  fort-like  structmes  scattered  about  the  long  slope*  anil  on  the 
hillside*  indicated  a  mining  region.  The  place  in  eight  is  the  city  of 
Guadulupc,  a  populous  suburb  of  Zacatecas. 

The  pas>age  alow;  here  is  the  most  picturesque  portion  of  the  whole 
Mexican  Central  Line.  The  valley  is  narrow  and  the  line  twists 
ascending  along  its  westerly  side  until  we  look  down  into  Guadalupe 
almost  as  if  from  a  balloon.  Down  in  the  depths  of  the  valley,  fol- 
lowing the  course  of  the  little  river,  is  another  railway,  a  detached 
section  of  the  Mexican  National  Line  built  from  Zacatecas  to  Guod- 
alujie  and  a  little  beyoud.  Its  cars  runs  by  gravitation  from  the 
starting-point  in  the  heart  of  the  City  of  Zacatecas  down  into  Guad- 
alupe, and  are  hauled  back  by  mules.  The  intention  is  ultimately  to 
build  to  San  Luis  Potost. 

Our  train  runs  along  the  shelf  on  the  steep  slope,  twisting  in 
and  out,  through  some  heavy  rock  cuttings,  but  just  avoiding  the 
necessity  of  tunnelling,  thus  making  the  remarkable  record  of  a  rail- 
way over  twelve  hundred  miles  long,  through  one  of  the  most  moun- 
tainous countries  on  earth,  built  without  a  single  tunnel.  There 
are  mines  about  us  on  all  sides,  above  us,  and  even  below  us,  for  in 
one  instance  the  track  runs  directly  over  the  mouth  of  a  shaft,  and 
some  of  the  cuttings  are  through  low-grade  silver  ore.  At  last  wo 
come  in  full  sight  of  the  Urge  City  of  Zacatecas  filling  up  tin-  ram- 
bling valley  beneath  us,  and  rising  up  to  the  railway  station  where 
we  stop,  the  second  highest  point  of  the  line,  over  8,000  feet  above 
the  sea,  and  on  the  exact  water-shed  between  the  Atlantic  and  Pa- 
cific. There  is  a  lively  bustle  at  the  station,  for  Zacatecas  is  one  of 
the  busiest  cities  in  Mexico. 

Tramway-cars  plunge  from  the  station  down  through  the  tortuous 
streets  iulo  the  heart  of  the  city,  which  in  situation  and  general 
appearance  closely  resembles  Guanajuato  in  many  respects,  though 
not  so  beautiful  and  attractive  as  the  latter  city.  Its  climate  is  harsh, 
considering  that  it  is  in  Mexico,  and  within  the  limits  of  the  tropics, 
its  great  altitude  making  it  liable  to  sudden  changes  and  much  chilly 
weather,  with  occasional  snows  in  winter.  My  first  visit,  however, 
was  attended  by  weather  that  left  little  to  complain  of;  although  it 
was  December  the  sun  was  shining  hotly  through  the  clear,  thin  air, 
and  the  gardens  were  full  of  bloom.  Hut  at  nightfall  there  came  a 
sudden  chill ;  the  heat  went  out  of  the  world  with  the  departing  of 
the  light. 

Among  the  notable  features  of  Zacatecas  are  the  cathedral  with 
its  richly  sculptured  facade  and  the  great  cliff  of  La  Bufa  lowering 
almost  directly  overhead,  the  principal  hotel,  £1  Zacatecano, 


was  formally  a  monastery,  and  the  river  with 
which  is  rapidly  becoming  subterranean,  the  lack 
city  and  the  demand  for  further  buildings  causin 
the  river  bed  at  frequent  points  and  build  there 
the  irregular  buildings  abutting  over  th 
Whistler  or  1'ennell,  and  I  can  fancy  thi 
the  lattcr's  delightful  etchings  of  the  Tuscan  cities. 

Zacatecas  is  a  rival  of  Guanajuato  as  a  producer  of  silver;  the 
present  output  being  about  the  same,  as  well  as  the  immense  amount 
of  treasures  which  the  two  cities  have  turned  out  from  their  mints 
in  limes  past.  Some  of  the  great  mines  are  directly  beneath  the 
very  centre  of  the  town.  Svlvk-stkr  Baxter. 


Inch 

a  narrow  channel, 
)f  elbow-room  in  the 
r  them  to  arch  over 
in.  The  aspect  of 
stream  would  delight 
place  fitting  well  into 


THE  BOSTON  EXHIBITION  OF  ARCHITECTURAL 
DRAWINGS— I. 
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fHE  example  set 
by  the  New 
\  ork  architects 
has  already  been  fol- 
lowed by  their  breth- 
ren in  Boston,  who 
have  had  enterprise 
enough  to  offer  to 
the  public  an  exhibi- 
tion containing  noth- 
ing but  architectural 
drawings,  and  not- 
withstanding the 
absence  of  other 
attractions,  the  col- 
lection is  as  pretty 
and  i  n  t  e  resting, 
even  to  the  unpro- 
fessional visitor,  as 
one  often  finds  any- 
where, and  the  well- 
filled  gallery  of  the 
Art  Club,  in  which 
it  is  shown,  indicate* 
that  public  appre- 
ciation is  not  want- 
ing. 

Taken  as  a  whole, 
the  appearance  of 
the  Boston  collec- 
tion as  hung  upon 

the  wslls,  is  superior  to  that  of  the  similar  exhibition  in  New  York. 
There  arc  fewer  of  the  great,  heavily-colored 


tives,  and  fewer,  also,  in  proportion  to  other  kinds,  of  black-and- 
white  work ;  so  that  the  general  effect  is  one  of  delicate  color,  sepia, 
brown  ink ;  tinted  paper  and  sketchy  washes  giving  the  prevailing 
tone,  upon  which  an  occasional  black-and-white  sketch,  or  a  drawing 
in  full  color,  count  like  the  high  lights  and  deep  shadows  of  a  well- 
balanced  picture,  instead  of  fighting  for  supremacy  with  each  other. 

It  seems  a  little  formal  to  take  up  the  drawings  one  by  one,  but, 
with  two  hundred  and  six  to  consider,  it  is  difficult  to  do  otherwise 
without  forgetting  some  one  of  the  many  which  ought  to  be  noted  for 
the  example  presented  in  them  of  one  sort  or  another  of  special  ex- 
cellence. A  collection  of  architects'  sketches  always  ha*  a  certain 
interest  in  the  variety  of  treatment  which  it  shows.  Some  men  suc- 
ceed better  in  color,  and  some  with  ink,  and  nearly  all  have  tried  sev- 
eral methods  of  getting  effect,  the  results  of  which  convey  to  their 
fellows  encouragement  or  warning,  as  the  case  may  be ;  so  that  for 
the  voung  architect  or  student,  himself  uncertain  as  to  what  style  to 
choose,  the  opportunity  to  study  the  experiments  of  others  is  of  great 
use. 

The  first  number  on  the  catalogue,  which,  by  the  way,  is  a  remark- 
ably handsome,  straightforward  piece  of  work,  enlivened  with  fifteen 
process-plate  prints  of  some  of  the  best  sketches,  belongs  to  some 
very  pretty  sketches  by  Messrs.  Ilartwcll  &  Richardson.  Mr.  Rich- 
ardson, of  this  firm,  is  well  known  as  a  clever  draughtsman,  and  his 
brown-ink  studies  are  among  the  best  shown.  It  is  instructive,  as 
showing  the  importance-  of  practice  in  a  given  method  of  rendering, 
to  compare  these  quickly-executed  but  brilliant  bits  of  work  with 
such  drawings  as  No.  4,  for  instance,  by  Messrs.  Chambcrtin  &  Whid- 
den,  showing  an  interior  in  a  hotel,  which,  although  carefully  done 
and  constructed  with  due  attention  to  the  vanishing-|K)ints,  is  stiff  and 
ineffective,  although  both  the  gentlemen  whose  names  it  bears  have 
conspicuously  goal  drawings  in  a  different  style  in  other  parta  of  the 


Near  these  sketches  is  hung  an  imposing  set  of  geometrical  draw- 
ings, rendered  in  the  French  style  of  conventional  tints,  and  showing 
a  design  for  a  convent  at  Troy,  by  Mr.  Thomas  O'Grody,  Jr.  Al- 
though simple  to  the  verge  of  asceticism,  the  design  imitates  so  closely 
a  of  m 


the  dry  Romanesque  of  modern  French  ecclesiastical  architecture 
that  one  might  easily  mistake  it  for  a  proje:  of  the  Ecole  des  Beaux- 
Arts.  In  No.  8  we  find  a  most  amusing  and  characteristic  pencil- 
sketch  by  Mr.  W.  R.  Emerson,  showing  a  bird's-eye  view  of  a  whole 
village  of  the  picturesque  house*  in  which  he  revel*.  Of  cour>e  the 
houses  are  mere  fancies,  hut  there  is  an  endless  variety  in  them,  and 
it  would  he  hard  to  say  which  is  the  most  delightful. 

No.  9  |is  by  Mr.  John  Calvin  Stevens,  of  Portland,  and,  although 
not  extremely  interesting  as  a  design,  shows  much  cleverness  in  draw- 
ing. Near  bv,  just  lieyond  a  good  colored  perspective,  by  Messrs. 
Bumham  &  Root  of  Chicago,  is  an  extremely  pretty  and  picturesque 
sketch  of  a  country  church  with  Sunday-school  room  attached,  by 
Messrs.  Pcabody  &  Stearns.  If  anything,  we  should  say  that  the  de- 
sign wa*  a  little  too  picturesque,  the  tower  buttresses,  for  instance, 
showing  an  exuberance  of  growth  rather  out  of  keeping  with  the 
beautiful,  quiet  roof-lines;  but,  as  in  all  Mr.  Peabod}  '*  sketches,  the 
drawing  is  so  clear,  and  so  thoroughly  expressive  of  materials  and 
structure,  that  we  enjoy  it  more  than  many  more  elaborately-ren- 
dered works,  and  regret  that  the  reproduction  in  the  catalogue 
should  do  it  such  scant  justice. 

No.  23,  in  pencil,  by  the  same  hand,  represents  another  church, 
better,  if  possible,  than  the  other.  The  sketch  looks  like  a  bit 
direct  from  Normandv,  and  we  can  only  wonder  how  an  American 
church  committee  could  have  been  persuaded  into  building  anything 
so  offensively  "  European  "  in  style.  Sandwiched  between  the  two 
little  churches  are  several  color-sketches  of  country  houses,  also  bv 
Mr.  Pcabody,  and  delightful  in  every  way.  Mr.  Stevens  of  Portland 
has  near  by  a  good  jten-and-ink  drawing  of  a  church,  showing  very 
well  studied  detail,  almost  wasted,  however,  on  a  building  which, 
through  no  fault  of  his,  we  are  sure,  could  never  be  made  picturesque 
or  beautiful  by  any  devices  of  art.  Who  it  was  that  persuaded  our 
uncles  and  aunts  to  abandon  the  respectable,  and,  to  our  mind, 
pathetic  simplicity  of  the  typical  New  England  meeting-house,  and 
replace  it  by  the  hideous  combination  of  a  largish  lower  on  one  side 
and  a  smallish  tower  on  the  other,  and  a  flat  gable  between,  that 
stares  it*  vacant  welcome  on  so  many  hundreds  of  church-goers  on 
Sunday  mornings,  we  cannot  say,  but  if  the  execrations  of  architects 
could  stir  him  in  his  grave,  he  would  have  no  reason  to  complain  of 
the  quietness  of  his  sojourn  Mow  t 
Not  far  away,  Mr.  Earle  of  Wc 
suffering  from  the  inlhience  of  the  vernacular  type  ; 
this  we  come  upon  two  sketches  which  have  a  strangely  familiar  air. 
One  of  these,  for  a  double  cottage,  is  shown  in  a  pretty  drawing  in 
common  ink,  by  Mr.  T.  P.  Chandler,  Jr.,  of  Philadelphia,  and,  a*  a 
drawing,  is  in  his  happiest  vein ;  but  the  design  has  a  singular  re-sem- 
blance to  one  published  not  long  ago  in  one  of  the  English  journal*. 
The  other  one,  representing  a  library,  by  Mr.  Lewis,  we  took  at  first 
to  be  a  sketch  of  Mr.  Richardson's  building  at  North  Fusion,  and 
discovered  our  mistake  only  to  regret  that  the  variations  from  the 
original  had  not  turned  out  to  be  improvements. 

The  censorious  mood,  once  provoked,  is  not  easily  put  away,  and 
we  find  a  new  object  of  criticism  in  a  drawing  by  Messrs.  Hurt  well 
&  Kichardson,  showing  an  elevation  of  their  Odd  Fellows'  Hall  at 
Canihridgeport,  treated  as  a  perspective.  The  same  thing  is  seen  in 
another  of  their  frame*,  and  the  beauty  of  the  rendering  only  make* 
the  error  of  die  treatment  more  apparent.    We  have  an  idea  that 


church,  also 
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Mr.  M,  Kim  was  the  first  architect  hero  to  make  this  false  ami  usually 
repulsive  method  of  showing  a  design  so  attractive  as  to  pervert  the 
judgment  of  the  more  amiable  class  of  critics;  but  he  confined  his 
attempts  to  slight  though  charming  suggestions  of  a  style  of  build- 
ing which  lent  itself  exceptionally  well  to  such  treatment.  Carried 
only  to  the  extent  which  he  permitted  himself,  the  effect  is  question- 
able, but  when  applied  to  a  finished  drawing,  especially  in  pen-and- 
ink,  the  woodenness  of  the  geometrical  lines,  a«  compared  with  the 
movement  of  a  real  perspective,  becomes  painfully  apparent,  even  to 
those  who  care  nothing  for  the  small  attempt  at  deception  which  they 


On  recovering  from  those  reflections,  we  find  ourselves  attracted  by 
a  number  of  unusually  good  colored  drawings,  being  near  together. 
Three  of  these  are  visitors  from  New  York,  one  showing  a  block  of 
pretty  and  quiet  houses  by  Mr.  F.  13.  White,  and  another  a  similar 
block  by  Mr.  J.  B.  Lord,  both  colored  by  Mr.  Hughsoii  Ilawley,  in 
his  very  best  style.  Mr.  Ilawley  always  seems,  at  lust  sight,  to  be  a 
little  over-fond 'of  forcing  the  color  of  his  buildings,  or  rather,  we 
should  »ay,  of  giving  them  a  sombre  aspect;  but  a  more  careful 
examination  shows  that  this  is  done  with  a  legitimate  purpose,  for 
heightening  the  beauty  and  transparency  of  his  skies.  Most  beauti- 
ful and  transparent  they  are,  too,  and  if  we  cannot  avoid  the  rejec- 
tion that  the  architecture  is  a  little  sacrificed  to  them,  we  can  still 
find  instruction  in  noticing  the  skill  with  which,  by  the  superposition 
of  a  dark  chimney  or  finial,  he  transmutes  a  colored  wash  into  the  glow 
of  a  sunset  sky,  or  fills  his  distance  by  the  subtle  application  of  a 
strongly  profiled  outline,  with  air  and  sunshine.  The  third  stranger 
is  Mr.  Sargent's  drawing  of  his  rectory  at  Fordham,  and  a  better 
model  of  a  highly  finished  color-sketch  of  a  most  worthy  subject  it 
would  be  hard  to  find. 

Near  the  three  New  York  drawings  are  two  Boston  ones,  less  fin- 
ished, but  in  their  way  as  interesting.  One  of  these  is  an  interior  by 
Mr.  Cabot,  more  attractive  for  its  coloring  than  its  architecture,  and 
the  second  is  a  sketch  of  a  house  at  Mancbester-by-l he-Sea,  by  Mr. 
Feabody,  which  strikes  us  as  being  among  the  best  things  iu  the  col- 
lection." The  drawing  is  on  paper  of  a  kind  Dew  to  us.  having  much 
the  tint  of  Harding  paper,  although  somewhat  deeper,  and  a 
smoother  texture,  the  surface  being  ribbed  just  enough  to  prevent 
the  drawing  from  having  the  washy  look  of  a  sketch  on  Bristol- 
board,  but  not  so  much  as  to  destroy  the  firmness  of  the  lines.  On 
this  materia],  one  a  pencil  sketch,  Mr.  Feabody  has  laid  a  few  well- 
chosen  tints,  and  with  the  smallest  possible  amount  af  labor  has  pro- 
duced a  surprisingly  effective  drawing.  As  in  all  Mr.  Feabody's 
perspective  sketches,  the  angle  of  view,  the  height  above  the  horizon, 
and  the  distance  and  position  of  the  vanishing-points,  are  chosen 
with  a  care  and  judgment  which  we  would  commend  to  the  attention 
of  the  authors  of  many  much  more  ambitious  drawing:  and  on  the 
foundation  so  obtained  he  builds  his  effects  of  light  and  shade  and 
color  with  confidence.  Not  with  recklessness,  let  it  be  understood ; 
every  lint  is  mixed  with  the  utmost  circums|»ection,  lest  it  should  be 
too  s'trong  or  too  weak,  or  too  dingy  or  too  staring  for  its  place  in 
the  work,  and  it  is  onljs  through  such  preliminary  care  that  he  is 
able  to  lay,  when  his  palette  is  ready,  a  set  of  tints  which  are  in 
keeping  from  the  outset,  and  do  not  need  to  be  disturbed  afterwards. 
Of  course  the  strong  color  of  the  ground,  which  is  everywhere  more 
or  less  apparent,  does  much  to  bring  the  work  into  harmony,  but  a 
little  carelessness,  if  he  permitted  himself  any  carelessness,  would 
easily  deprive  him  of  this  help. 

(To  be  oonUnued.] 


PAUL  BAUDRY. 


of  Michael  Angelo  and  Raphael.  Accordingly  from  1865  to  1873, 
the  Farisian  world  heard  little  of  him.  He  passed  some  of  his  time 
studying  the  ceilings  of  Venetian  churches  and  palaces,  but  most  of 
it  in  making  copies  of  parts  of  the  Si -tine  chapel.  Armed  with 
these  studies  he  returned  to  Paris  and  commenced  the  latwrious 
work.  That  it  is  not  as  great  as  he  intended  it  to  be,  is  not  his 
fault;  he  snared  neither  trouble,  nor  time,  nor  effort  to  render  it  so; 
and  if  he  has  failud,  it  is  from  want  of  originality,  rather  than  from 
want  of  faith. 

Paul  Jacques  Aimd  Baudry  was  born  in  1828  at  La  Roche-sur- 
Yon  (Vendee).  His  father,  an  honest  satort-maker,  found  great 
difficulty  in  bringing  up  his  thirteen  children  upon  the  profits  of 
that  industry;  but  Paul,  showing  some  aptitude  for  music,  was 
allowed  to  learn  the  violin,  which  enabled  him  early  in  life  to  gain 
a  few  sous  by  playing  his  instrument  at  weddings  and  fetes  in 
the  neighborhood.  Accidentally  he  became  acquainted  with  Sar- 
toris,  professor  of  drawing  at  the  lyctSu,  who  not  only  gave  him 
somu  lessons,  but  recommended  him  to  the  mnirc  as  a  fit  subject  for 
a  pension.  The  municipality  voted  him  500  francs,  and  300  fraiics 
more  was  added  from  private  sources.  With  this  enormous  sum  he 
started  for  Paris,  where  be  entered  the  atelier  of  Michel  Drolling, 
paying  25  francs  a  month  to  his  professor.  That  Baudry  was  born 
with  the  spirit  of  self-denial  is  clear,  for  there  are  not  many  young 
boys  of  seventeen  who  would  care  to  struggle  on  70  francs  a  month  ; 
and  still  fewer  who  love  art  enough  to  sacrifice  a  third  of  that 
meagre  sum  for  lessons !  But  the  early  history  of  most  great  men 
is  the  same  —  poverty,  sacrifice,  enthusiasm  —  the  pure  love  of  their 
work  enabling  them  hopefully  and  cheerfully  to  bear  the  most  ter- 
rible privations :  Delacroix  making  his  own  frames ;  Flandrin  dining 
off  two  sous'  worth  of  fried  potatoes  on  the  Pont  Neuf,  and  going 
to  bed  on  a  winters  afternoon  to  escape  the  chill  of  a  tireless  room  I 


HE  principal  characteristics  of 
audry's  life  were  energy 
courage,  and  determination. 
Beginning  his  career  with  every- 
thing against  him  from  a  worldly 
point  of  view;  struggling  against 
poverty  and  privation,  and  sacri- 
ficing everything  for  the  attainment 
of  his  object,  he  overcame  all 
obstacles  and  obtained  the  success 
which  he  deserved.  His  disinter- 
estedness and  true  ambition  were 
shown  by  his  eight  years'  studies 
for  the  decoration  of  the  Paris 
Opera  foyer.  Few  artists  would 
have  given  up  so  much  time  to  such 
a  work,  knowing,  as  he  did,  that 
he  could  have  gained  ten  times  the 
amount  paid  him  by  the  govern- 
ment (200,000  francs)  by  devoting 
himself  to  painting  portraits  and 
subject-pictures.  But  Baudry  was 
made  of  exceptional  material,  and 
his  ambition  was  not  the  sordid 
working  for  a  fortune,  but  that 
the  old  masters  to  give  up  their 


"  That  which  thy  hand  findcth  to  do,  do  it  with  thy  might,"  is  the 
true  workman's  motto. 

In  1847  Baudry  obtained  the  2d  Prix  de  Rome,  and  as  a  reward 
his  native  town  augmented  bis  pension  to  1200  francs.  The  Grand 
Prix  was  awarded  him  in  1850,  and  he  left  Paris  for  the  Eternal 
City.  Here  his  natural  bent  of  mind  was  fostered  bv  the  study  of 
the  great  masters.  Bouguereau  was  at  the  Villa  Medicis  at  the  same 
time,  and  some  critics  have  pretended  to  find  a  certain  similarity 
in  the  work  of  the  two  men;  but  Baudry's  is  far  more  vigorous, 
and  wanting  entirely  iu  that  graceful  smoothosity  —  to  coin  a  word  — 
ami  prettiness,  which  is  the  chief  element  in  the  works  of  Bougue- 
reau. That  they  both  principally  chose  mythological  subjects  for 
their  pictures,  is  the  beginning  and  end  of  the  similarity ;  for 
Baudry  was  brutal  even,  in  his  earlier  work,  and  entirely  wanting 
in  the  qualities  of  which  his  fellow-student  had  de  trop.  Most 
artists  begin  by  representing  too  much  detail,  and  are  afraid  of 
strong  contrasts;  but  Baudry  worked  on  the  opposite  plan,  and 
became  a  detailist  as  he  became  older.  Ferhapt  this  was  the  secret 
of  the  advice  I  once  heard  him  give  to  a  beginner:  "  Seise  the 
characteristics  of  your  model,  and  even  exaggerate  them  —  com- 
mence by  making  a  caricature,  and  then  modify  it  as  you  go  on." 
The  great  fault  of  his  work  is  its  uiodernnesa.  This  we  see  so 
pronounced  in  his  "  Glorification  de  la  Loi,"  for  the  ceiling  of  the 
Cour  de  Cassation  of  the  Palais  de  Justice.  Law  is  seated  upon  a 
throne,  surrounded  by  her  attributes,  Equity,  Prudence,  Vigilance, 
Jurisprudence  and  Authority,  under  the  form  of  beautiful  women, 
who  receive  the  oaths  of  a  judge  clad  in  scarlet  robes.  Exhibited  as 
It  was  in  a  perpendicular  position  at  the  Salon  (1881),  it  was  diffi- 
cult to  judge  of  the  effect  of  color;  and  probably  in  its  proper  posi- 
tion and  light,  the  tones  may  appear  less  crude.  But  the  fault  of 
the  composition  is  the  modern  style  and  extreme  fashionableness  of 
the  models  chosen,  which  remind  one  of  Makart  and  Ettv.  who 
allowed  his  water-nymphs  and  goddesses  to  wear  their  hair' in  flat 
bands  upon  their  cheeks,  after  the  manner  of  ladies  about  1830—40. 
In  like  manner  these  attributes'  heads  are  the  heads  of  women  of 
the  present  day.  This  is  a  mistake :  allegorical  figures  should  not 
have  the  appearance  of  unclothed  models ;  and  in  this  respect  sonta 
of  Baudrv's  smaller  works  are  more  pleasing  than  the  '•  Glorifica- 
tion," anJ  the  Opdra  pictures.  At  an  exhibition  of  the  painter's 
work  at  the  Orangcrie  in  1882  (?),  there  were  several  that  were 
charming:  "Les  Noces  de  Psycho,"  painted  for  Mr.  Vanderbilt, 
was  a  delicious  specimen  of  color ;  so,  too,  a  smaller  ceiling,  '•  Les 
Attributes  de  Diane,  chasseresse." 

Baudry's  first  picture  (now  in  the  Luxembourg  Museum)  is  the 
key-note  to  all  his  later  work — the  influence  of  the  old  masters 
adapted  to  his  own  wants.  All  his  life  we  see  this  in  both  subject- 
pictures  and  portraits.    "  Fortune  et  le  Jeune  Enfant "  is  an 


er  kind,  which  stimulated 

lives  to  the  perfecting  of  some  one  work  which  might  be 
to  posterity.  To  do  this  successfully  he  felt  that  he  must 
to  Rome  and  study  still  more  effectively  the  great  frescos 


of  Titian's  "Sacred  and  Profane  Love"  in  idea  and  in 
taking  of  all  the  golden  hues  and  rich  carnations  of  the  great  mas- 
ter. It  seems  as  if  he  conceived  each  picture  in  the  spirit  of  some 
of  his  forerunners;  not  that  he  is,  by  any  means,  guilt  v  of  plagia- 
rism ;  but  he  appears  always  to  have  hail  the  work  of  some  great 
master  in  his  mind,  which  gave  the  key-note  to  the  composition. 
The  portraits  show  the  same  tendency.  Sometimes  it  is  a  Holbein, 
sometimes  a  Cloitet,  sometimes,  as  in  the  portrait  of  Charles  Gar- 
nier  (the  architect  of  the  Opera),  the  Florentine  school  which  is 
up|>eruiost  in  his  thoughts.  II is  friend,  Edmund  About,  clad  iu  a 
drab-cloth  coat  trimmed  with  fur,  against  a  blue-black  ground,  had 
all  the  finding  of  a  Clouet.  Precise  as  a  miniature,  this  little  por- 
trait is  a  study,  or  a  '•  symphony  "  in  blue  and  drab.  His  earlier 
portraits  are  finer  than  the  later  ones,  which  err,  (the  ladies)  on 
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the  side  of  flimsincss;  but  the  little  Due  do  Montcbcllo  (1882), 
with  hi-  dark-red  costume  and  white  collar,  is  a  vigorous  and  fine 
study  of  color.  At  other  limes  he  had  the  Venetian  cloak  upon 
him," as  in  the  rigid,  thoughtful,  and  expressive  portrait  of  Guizot. 

Amongst  (he  finer  mythological  works  ore  the  cities  of  Kuro|>e, 
painted  for  the  duchesse  de  Galliera:  Rome,  Naples,  Florence, 
Genoa,  Venice,  with  their  respective  attributes.  These,  and  many 
other  works,  were  exhibited  in  the  Orangerie  in  1 881' ;  and  in  1883 
a  number  of  his  portraits  were  to  be  seen  at  the  Beaux-Arts  Exhi- 
bition of  Portraits  d'un  Siccle.  St.  Hubert  is  a  curious  ituitation  of 
an  early  picture,  with  all  its  confusion  of  thicket,  stag,  and  bunts- 
men  painted  for  the  chateau  of  Chantilly.  The  Due  de  Chartres 
sat  fur  the  saint,  and  the  voung  Due  d'Orlcans  for  the  page. 
In  1882,  at  the  International  Exhibition  in  the  Rue  de  Size,  amongst 
others,  was  Baudry's  "Perlc  ct  la  Vague,"  one  of,  if  not  the,  finest 
of  his  easel  pictures.  A  woman  of  pearl-like  tints,  and  exquisite 
form,  just  budding  into  womanhood,  is  on  the  edge  of  the  bluest  of 
seas,  washing  a  shell-strewn  sand.  It  is  marred  somewhat  by  that 
strange  serai-satirical  smile  —  almost  a  smirk  —  which  Baudrv  seems 
to  have  loved  in  womankind,  and  which  we  see  for  the  first  time  in 
the  "  Fortune."  But  his  greatest  work,  far  outshining  his  Opera 
foyer,  is  the  "Enlevement  do  Psyche  par  Zephyrc,"  a  delightful 
young  boy  with  butterfly  wings.  Here  the  painter  is  at  his  best  — 
poetic,  supple,  refined,  the  whole  composition  bathed  in  a  sublime 
harmony  of  color.  This  is  his  last  great  picture  — the  outcome  of 
all  his  studies,  and  it  will  probably  outlive  the  0|»era  decorations, 
which,  having  been  commenced  during  the  Empire,  is  in  the  unre- 
fined, voluptuous  taste  of  that  period. 

Baudry's  work  was  multifarious.  Besides  decorative  ceilings, 
portraits  and  pictures,  he  furnished  designs  for  the  Gobelins, 
designs  for  the  1878  Exhibition-diploma,  for  the  100-fraiics  bank- 
note in  1879;  and  he  was  to  have  a  share  in  the  decoration  of 
the  Pantheon.  He  longed  to  give  to  the  world  a  History  of 
Jeanne  D'arc,  treated  with  fifteenth-century  local  coloring;  but 
the  end  came  too  soon ;  and  we  all  the  more  lament  it,  as  any- 
thing worthy  that  noble  page  of  French  History  has  yet  to  be 
painted.  Many  are  those  who  have  essayed  it  in  painting,  sculp- 
ture, poetry,  ami  music;  but  alas!  with  equal  ill-success.  Would 
Baudry  have  succeeded  any  better  than  the  rest?  We  cannot 
tell ;  but  at  least  the  Angel  of  Death  has  spared  us  the  pain  of 
Seeing  one  of  the  greatest  of  nineteenth-century  painters  added 
to  the  list  of  hopeless  failures  in  trying  to  represent  the  pictur- 
esque and  saintlv  life  of  the  greatest  of  France's  daughters. 

S.  L!eai.k. 


[Contriimtors  are  requested  to  tend  with  their  drawings  full  and 
\te  descriptions  of  the  buddings,  including  a  statement  of  cost.] 


ROUSE  OF  DR.  THOMAS.  FIFTH  A  v  E  M  I  .  XKW  VOItK,  X.  Y.  KB. 
HRUCE    PRICK,  ARCHITECT,  NEW   YOltK,  N.  Y. 

TirHIS  bouse  is  built  of  pressed  brick,  with  Belleville  stone  details, 
•Jt  the  bay-window  of  parlor  being  of  repousse  copper,  and  the 
roof  tiled  with  Akron  tiles.    The  hasement-nW.  offices,  par- 
r  floor,  parlor,  library  and  dining-room  are  all  finished  in  oak,  with 


*-     » i  — 


u 
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ing  out  a  hobby  of  the  doctor's  for  quarantining  any  member  of  hit 
own  family  stricken  with  any  infectious  disease. 

MARKET-PLACE  AND  CHURCH  OP  SAX  DIEGO.     AGCA8  CALIESTF.S, 

MKXIOO. 

[Gelatin.  Print,  Issued  only  with  the  Imperial  and  Gelatin.  Edition*.! 
THE  CHURCH  OF  SAN  DIKGO.     AGUA8   CALIENTE8,  MEXICO. 

For  description  of  this  and  the  foregoing  gelatine-plate,  see  the 
article,  "  Strolls  about  Mexico,"  elsewhere  in  this 


MB-  CHARI.F.8  EDWARDS,  ARCH1TKCT, 
PATERSON,  Ha  J. 

ATLANTIC  COAST  LINE  UNION  STATION  AND  FREIGHT-HOUSE, 
RICHMOND,  VA.  MR.  W.  11.  POWELL,  ARCHITECT,  PHILADEL- 
PHIA, PA. 


MURAL  PAINTING.'— VII. 

BYZANTIUM    AND  MT.  ATUOS. 


WHEN  Christianity  crawled  out  of 
the  catacombs  she  was  indigent 
and  ill-clad.  Raised  suddenly 
from  the  dust — rather  from  the  bow- 
els of  the  earth —  by  the  imperial  fiat 
she  must  needs  be  clad  with  otfu-ial 
splendor.  Rich  basilicas  supplant  the 
gloomy  crypts,  and  lustrous,  majestic 
V'/T :,'[  Ajjjl- f,  \  ff  mosaics,  the  rude  and  simple  paintings 
T§jSs£^fN&d(;~~  '•  of  the  catacombs.    Previously  mosaics 

had  been  used  with  profusion  chiefly 
for  pavements,  but  uow  they  glisten 
on  either  wall  of  the  temple,  that  they 
who  know  not  their  letters  may  thus 
learn  "the  noble  actions  of  those  who  have  served  God  faithfully." 
Byzantium  is  the  capital  of  the  Empire.  If  she  is  not  always  beauti- 
ful she  is  at  least  resplendent.  An  Eastern  love  of  sumptuousness  is 
ousting  the  sculpturesque  feeling  for  form.  Mosaicists  are  exempted 
from  taxation  to  give  a  fillip  to  their  art.  When  mosaics  are  too 
costly,  paintings  are  substituted. 

So'  it  came  to  pass  that  painting  posed  in  the  garb  of  mosaic,  and 
not  the  reverse,  as  in  the  davs  of  Titian,  and  later  still,  in  those  of 
Cavalier  Arpino.  There  is  something  awfully  grand  in  those  simple 
creatures  of  solemn,  impassive  aspect,  and  colossal  size,  towering 
o'tir  mortals  below —actually  and  ethically.  This  was  a  great  age 
for  mural  decoration,  which,  with  varyiug  excellence,  has  lived  unin- 
terruptedly to  the  present  day.  The  compositions  were  more  sym- 
metrical then  than  in  the  days  of  the  Italian  Renaissance,  more 
stately,  and,  if  I  may  be  allowed  the- term,  more  processional.  They 
were  deficient  in  varied  action,  ami  dramatic  force  and  life  :  but 
they  gained  thereby  in  grandeur  and  diguitV.  These  were  evil  days 
for' monumental  sculpture.  For  a  long  time  the  traditions  of  the 
art  survived,  and  the  old  influence  was  felt,  but  it  was  never  in  odor 
of  sanctity  with  the  church.  The  goldsmith  was  the  sculptor's 
legitimate  successor.  The  iconoclasts  of  the  eighth  and  ninth  centu- 
ries gave  the  roup  de  giaee  to  sculpture.  Religious  figure-painting 
was  not  exempted,  but  it  was  treated  more  leniently.  It  took  refuge 
in  the  monasteries  where  zealous  monks  could  paint  and  illuminate 
without  fear  of  detection,  or  in  spite  of  it.  But  the  iconoclasts 
though  fanatics,  were  not  barbarians.  On  the  contrary,  they 
encouraged  the  arts  in  their  civic  character.  Magnificent  buildings 
were  constructed  and  adorned  with  splendid  mosaic  figure-composi- 
Painting  gained  rather  than  lost,  for  it  became  less  hieratic, 
ium  was  at  the  zcuith  of  her  power  under  the 


 iumn_   'isst  "-lci*   — aecaw-ri  

heavy-lwauied  ceilings.  The  house  is  lighted  through  the  middle  by 
a  court.    A  feature  of  the  house  is  a  small  hospital  ou  the  roof,  carna- 


tions. 
Byz 

dynasty  (8U7  1057),  and  the  arts  flourished  with  the  exception  of 
sculpture,  which  was  never  rehabilitated  by  the  triumphant  antago- 
nists of  iconoclasm.  Bas-reliefs  were  tolerated  as  less  real  than 
statues  and  more  akin  to  painting.  Byzantine  stuffs,  ivories,  bronzes 
and  olijets  d'art  were  preeminent.  Then  came  the  ghastly  sack  of 
the  town  by  the  Crusaders  (1204),  in  comparison  to  which  the  pillage 
by  the  Turks  (J !."..!)  was  a*  sounding  brass.  The  wholesale  looting 
and  burning  of  all  that  was  choicest  and  best  in  both  literature  and 
art  by  those  vandal  enthusiasts,  left  but  little  of  value  for  the  much 
abused  victorious  Moslems.  Priceless  treasures  perished  in  the 
sickening  devastation.  Contcnqiornry  descriptions  of  the  city  on 
the  eve  of  its  calamities  rend  like  tales  of  fairyland.  Even  when 
its  glorv  had  departed,  some  two  hundred  vears  later,  it  contained 
not  less  than  3,000  churches.  In  1201  the  Greeks  again  wrested  the 
remnants  of  the  city  from  the  Latins,  anil  there  appeared  (he  adutn- 
braiion  of  a  Renaissance.  But  the  palmy  days  of  the  Eastern 
Empire  were  past,  and  mural  decoration,  notwithstanding  certain 
restorative  eflorls  that  bore  some  fruit,  was  on  the  decline  when 
Mahomet  II  obliterated  it  with  whitewash.  Mosaics  were  then  giving 
place  to  less  costly  paintings.  Just  what  this  painting  was  i«  its 
bc»t  days  we  do  not  know.  We  must  judge  it  inferontially  from  the 
mosaics  and  miniatures  that  war  and  fanaticism  have  spared.  At 
this  time  the  types  were  ahead)  fixed  and  it  was  relegated  to  the 
monasteries. 


•  Omt.imwl  txulu  page        ««•  '31. 
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Of  all  the  monasteries  those  of  Ml.  Athos  were,  and  mill  are, 
de*ervedly  the  moil  celebrated.  The  Holy  Mountain,  a*  it  is  called 
by  the  Orthodox  Greeks,  rises  from  the  southern  extremity  of  the 
moat  ea»teriy  of  the  three  Macedonian  peninsulas.    Its  monasteries 


have  long  maintained  a  semi-independence,  even 


under  Turkish  rule. 
They  form  a  mo- 
nastic republic. 
Their  early  history 
Is  at  time*  obscure ; 
but  however  mirac- 
ulous may  have 
been  their  origin, 
they  attained  no 
importance  till  the 
tenth  and  eleventh 
centuries.  The  re- 
public was  organ- 
ized by  zealot*  of 
high  birth.  Slaves, 
Bulgarians,  Arme- 
nians, in  fact  all 
nationalities  of  the 
Greek  faith,  hast- 
ened to  found  con- 

A  M«..,t.ry  on  Mt.  Athos,  •<!..  .  By  nut,  .  Engr»;*(.      ~.nt,  °"  1,16  Mou?V 

I  he  emperors  multi- 
plied the  privileges  of  the  Athonites,  and  freed  them  from  the  patri- 

rt-llved  Latin  Supremacy  02Ct<- 
it  they  were  amply  indemnified  on 
Even  Mahomet  II  granted 


arch's  authority.  During  the 
1261),  they  were  sorelv  vexed 
the  return  of  the  Greeks  to  Bvzantiui 


them  the  maintenance  of  their  privileges.    "  Thus  by  a  remarkable 
rombination  of  circumstances,  even-thing  seems  to  have  conspired  to 
preserve  this  monastic  state  from  those  depredations  that  in 
other  places  have  overthrown  from  roof  to  foundation  tl 
churches  and  convents."  1 

Though  there  are  still  some  interesting  mosaic  fragments  of  the 
twelfth  or  thirteenth  century,  the  paintings  in  these  monasteries,  both 
by  their  number  and  importance,  first  claim  the  attention.  Unfor- 
tunately the  Athonite  painters  have  shown  but  little  veneration  for 
the  worksof 
their  prcde- 
c  e  s  s  o  r  s  . 
They  have 
kept  their 
paintings  in 
a  chro  n  i  o 
state  of  res- 
toration, or 
have  c  n - 
tirely  re- 
painted 
them.  Many 
of  the  con 
vents 


painter* 
who  require 
but  little 
time  and 
money  for 
their  work  ; 
so  that  it  is 
difficult  to 
find  fres- 
co* a  n  t  e- 
dating  the 
s  i  x  t  e  e  nth 
century. 
B  u  t  inas- 
much as  the 
personal  in- 
*  p  i  r  a  t  ion 
allowed  the 
painter  i  s 
c  o  m  p  a  r  - 

at  i  V  t  I  V  Mjf*l  P*  Meg*  ticm  Ml. 

slight,  and  seeing  that  the  types,  color,  and  composition  were  fixed 
by  almost  immutable  laws  ai  a  very  earlv  date,  it  is  fair  to  assume 
that  tin-  paintings  of  to-day,  though  doubtless  inferior  in  execution, 
very  strongly  resemble  those  of  the  best  epoch. 

An  interesting  aud  important  discovery  was  made  by  Didron  on 
Mt.  Athos  in  1839,  bearing  directly  on  the  Byzantine  technique  and 
iconography.  As  this  paper  is  nothing  but  a  compilation  —  though 
not  devoid  of  interest,  1  trust,  owing  to  popular  onfainilarity  with 
Byzantine  mural  painting —  I  shall  freely  utilize  Didron'*  investiga- 
tions, sometimes  translating  them  literally,  sometimes  paraphras- 
ing them.1  After  visiting  many  churches  in  Greece,  he  was  greatly 
impressed  by  the  large  number  of  figures,  colossal  and  diminutive, 
that  swarmed  on  every  available  wall-space  —  narthex,  nave,  apsis, 
dome,   archivolts — everywhere,  in  fact;   and  abo  by- 


will  go  further  and  say  that  we 
bringing  such  a  work  'to  a  »uoo 
of  them  learned  or  strong  enoi 


'  "fori       .»/(»  "  par  Ch.  ttavet.   A.  (Jasmin,  Parte. 

'  "Man*!  ,f Ic^^rapkt,  Cnr*/*«*r."   A.  M.  Diuroo,  P»ri», 


dance  of  the  same  figures  in  different  churches.  In  that  of  Sal- 
amis  (not  large,  I  should  infer,  though  he  makes  no  direct  state- 
ment as  to  its  Bize)  he  counted  over  3,000  figures,  all  executed  by 
one  master-painter,  aided  by  his  three  pupils,  according  to  an  inscrip- 
tion borne  by  an  angel : 

"  1 735.  Thin  holy  and  venerable  tempi*  hat  been  painted  l»i  the  hand 
of  Georgia*  Marco*,  from  the  town  of  A rgot,  with  the  a**i*tance  of  hi* 
pupil*,  Nicolao*  Benigtlo*,  Georgai'u,  and  Antonit." 

"  If  in  France  today,"  writes  Didron,  "  where  our  painters  are 
well  enough  informed,  a  single  artist  should  be  commissioned  to 
represent  in  some  monumental  edifice  —  in  the  Cathedral  of  Paris,  I 
will  suppose  —  the  universal  history  of  a  religion  as  illustrated  by  it* 
heroes,  and  the  events  of  that  history,  it  is  doubtful  if  he  could  exe- 
cute so  va*t  a  composition  without  long  and  profound  research.  I 

have  not  a  single  painter  capable  of 
successful  termination.  There  is  not  one 
strong  enough  to  carry  such  a  burden.  But  at 
Salami-  the  painter  has  not  onlv  represented  scenes  and  characters, 
but  he  has  particularized  them  by  means  of  explanatory  inscription* 
and  quotations,  and  these  quotations  are  drawn  from  the  Bible,  and 
from  avast  number  of  religious  works.  .  .  .  The  difficulty  is  thereby 
greatly  increased,  and  surely,  no  French  artist  could  be  found  with 
the  knowledge  that  such  an  enterprise  exacts.  What  a  man  this 
painter  of  Sulamis  must  have  been  to  accomplish  such  a  task. 
Neither  my  companions  nor  myself  could  cease  to  marvel.  I  ques- 
tioned the  monks  of  the  convent,  especially  the  most  learned,  but 
could  get  nothing  out  of  (hem.  .  .  .  Yet  1  was  at  Salamis,  in  die 
very  church  where  he  must  have  passed  his  life,  and  I  was  address- 
ing monks  whose  immediate  predecessors  must  have  been  contempo- 
raries of  the  painter.  " 

Didron  had  not  yet  seen  Mt.  Athos,  the  great  formative  school  of 
Byzantine  painters,  the  Italy  of  the  Eastern  church.  There  were 
in  it  in  his  days  nine  hundred  and  thirty-five  churches,  chapels  and 
ist  entirely  covered  with  frescos,  and  filled  with  pictures 
uui  to  mention  the  paintings  on  the  refectory  walls  and 
Arriving  at  the  Mount,  it  so  happened  that  the  first 
church  he  entered  was  new,  and  from  which  the  staging  had  not  yet 

  been  removed. 

A  painter 
from  Kares 
(the  capital  of 
Athos),  as- 
sisted by  his 
brother,  by 
two  pupils, 
and  two  youiig 
a  p  p  r  e  nliccs, 
were  frescoing 
the  whole  of 
the  interior 
porch  that  pre- 
cedes the  nave. 
The  first  of  the 

deacon  —  was 
d  e  s  t  i  ned  to 
take  charge  of 
the  atelier  at 
the  master's 
death.  I  re- 
joiced greatly 
at  the  hnppy 
chance  t  h  a't 
would  p  r  o  b- 
ably  reveal  to 
me  the  secrets 
of  these  paint- 
i  n  g  a  and 
painters,  and 
which  would 
doubtless  an- 
the  ques- 
th.t  I 
h  a  d  vainly 
at  Sala- 
painter. 


Allioi,  ne»  In  tfcs  Ln j.  f, 

mis  and  Athens.  I  mounted  the  staging  and  saw  the 
surrounded  by  his  pupils,  decorating  the  narthex  of  the  church  with 
frescos.  The  young  brother  spread  the  mortar  on  the  wall ;  the 
master  sketched  the  picture :  the  first  pupil  filled  in  the  outlines 
drawn  by  his  chief,  on  those  parts  of  _lhe  picture  which  the  latter 
had  not  time  to  finish ;  a  young  pupil  gilded  the  nimbi,  painted  the 
inscriptions  ami  ornaments,  while  two  others,  younger  siill, 
ground  and  diluted  the  colors.  In  the  mean  time  the  master-painter 
"drew  in  "  his  picture,  cither  from  memory  or  from  inspiration.  In 
an  hour,  under  our  very  eyes,  he  traced  on  the  wall  a  picture  repre- 
senting .Jesus  Christ  charging  1  lis  apo^les  to  evangelize  and  baptize 
the  world.  The  Christ,  and  the  eleven  other  jiersonages,  w,  re  about 
the  hize  of  life.  He  drew  them  from  memory  without  cartoon,  sketch, 
or  model.  On  examining  the  other  pictures  that  he  had  finished,  I 
asked  him  if  he  had  executed  them  in  the 
in  die  affirmative,  and  added  that  he  very 


e  same  way;  he  answered 
rarely  effaced  a  line." 
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"  We  were  dumb-founded,  for  these  paintings  were  incontestable  su- 

Esrior  to  those  of  our  second-rate  artists  who  [mint  religious  pictures, 
y  some  [tenons — and  I  am  of  the  number  —  the  painter  of  Mt. 
Athos  would  be  classified  with  the  best  living  artist*,  es|>ecially  if 
executing  religious  paintings." 

Of  course,  due  allowance  muse  be  made  for  Didron's  very  natural 
enthusiasm  which  has  its  licenses  as  well  as  poetry,  so  that  we  can 
graciously  pardon  any  exaggeration.  M.  Bayct,  in  his  recent  hand- 
book of  Byzantine  art  says  of  these  Athonite  paintings,  that  "  One 
must  not  expect  as  a  rule  to  find  in  them  either  careful  drawing  or  a 
scholarly  study  of  color,  but  merely  the  traditions  of  a  great  decora- 
tive school."    He  bears  testimony,  however,  to  their  impressiveness. 

Having  passed  a  month  in  making  the  tour  of  the  Mount,  Didron 
again  returned  to  his  decorator,  whose  work  in  the  mean  time  had 
advanced  apace.  He  had  many  questions  to  propound  concerning 
certain  artist*,  living  and  dead,  whose  names  he  had  read  on  their 
signed  work*.  With  but  one  exception,  Father  Joasaph  —  for  such 
was  the  painter's  name  —  had  never  heard  of  them,  and  that  excep- 
tion was  the  celebrated  Panselinos,  the  patriarch  of  the  school. 
During  their  conversation  Joasaph  worked  continuously,  "  and  I," 
says  Didron,  "  continued  ecstatic  before  his  prodigious  facility  and 
astonishing  memory."  "  But,  sir,"  he  said  to  me  at  length,  "  all  this 
is  very  much  less  extraordinary  than  you  suppose,  and  I  marvel  at 
your  surprise  that  increases  rather  than  diminishes.  Look,  here  is 
a  manuscript  that  teaches  everything  we  have  to  do.  In  this  place 
it  tells  us  how  to  prepare  our  plaster,  our  brushes,  our  colors,  how  to 
compose  and  where  to  place  our  pictures  ;  in  that  place  are  written 
the  words  and 
inscri  p  t  ion  s 
we  have  to 
paint,  and 
which  you 
have  just  now 
heard  me  dic- 
tate to  these 
young  people, 
my  pupils.' 

"I  seized," 
continues  Did- 
ron, "with 
eagerness, 
with  avidity, 
the  manuscript 
that  Joasaph 
showed  me, 
and  I  read  in 
the  table  of 
contents  that 
the  work  was 
divided  into 
four  parts. 
The  first  part, 


Besancon  artist  had  invented  them;  but  they  only  call  for  an  ordi- 
nary man,  aided  by  a  manuscript  similar  to  that  of  Ml-  Athos.  It 
is  just  the  same  for  glass-painting." 

The  particular  copy  of  the  coiiex  that  Didron  saw  was  not  more 
than  300  years  old,  and  had  been  freely  annotated  both  by  Joasaph 
and  his  master  —  annotations  that  would  be  incorporated  with  the 
text  when  re-copied.  Thus  the  later  eotlictn  are  somewhat  more 
voluminous  than  their  prototype.  The  "  Manual  of  Painting  "  was 
composed  by  a  painter  who  signed  himself  Denys,  monk  of  Fourna 
d'Agrapha.  He  "  flourished "  probably  about  the  middle  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  and  was,  therefore,  a  contemporary  of  the  oft- 
quoted  CenninoCennini.  Strange  that  these  two  painters,  of  no  great 
artistic  fame,  mutually  alien  in  school  as  well  as  country,  yet  so  like 
in  their  innocent  faith  ami  veneration,  should  each  have  composed  a 
manual  of  his  art,  and  that  both  should  have  been  published  for 
the  first  time  in  the  present  century,  and  within  less  than  thirty 


nieal,  was  de- 
voted to  an  ex- 
position of  the 
methods  of 
painting  em- 
ployed by  the 
Greeks,  their 
manner  of 
preparing 
brushes  and 
colors,  of  lay- 

i  n  g         the  Muf»l  Piint.ng.  (torn  Mt. 

grounds  for  frescos  ami  pictures,  and  of  painting  on  these  grounds. 
In  the  see -in  I  part  were  described  in  detail,  ami  with  remarkable 
precision,  those  symbolical,  and  especially  historical  subjects  that 
painting  may  represent.  The  third  part  determined  the  place  in  a 
church,  porch,  reflectory,  or  fountain,  where  such  and  such  a  subject, 
or  figure,  should  be  placed,  in  preference  to  anv  other.  Finally,  in 
an  appendix,  the  characters  of  Christ  and  the  Virgin  are  fixed,' and 
some  of  the  inscriptions  given  that  abound  in  Byzantine  paintings. 
This  manuscript  was  entitled  :  Efrtfuefcl  t«-  tfrypefaaff,  "  Manual  of 
Painting." 

"Then  the  immutability  and  identity  of  the  types  figured  in  every 
part  of  Greece,  and  from  Syra  to  .  .  .  Constantinople,  were 
explained.  The  form  of  the  hair  and  beard,  the  age,  physiognomy, 
costume  and  attitude  are  recorded  in  this  book.  Thus,  with  a  fair 
memory  and  average  intelligence,  assisted,  on  the  one  hand,  by  this 
eoilti.  and  on  the  other  by  the  continual  view  or  study  of  the  old 
paintings,  and  especially  by  the  constant  practice  of  art,  almost  any 

r inter  could  easily  be  a  Joasaph.  Seeing  him  execute  such  works, 
had,  in  fact,  a  certain  admiration  for  the  man,  who  bud  nothing  to 
recommend  him  in  expression,  word,  or  hearing,  and  who  was  com- 
monplace, rather  than  distinguished.  So  the  fine  series  of  paintings 
at  Salamis  was  accounted  for,  and  the  complete  oblivion  of  Georgios 
Marcos.  What  was  then  happening  at  Mt.  Athos  must  have  hap- 
pened in  France  and  all  Christian  Kurope  in  the  Middle  Ages. 
The  composition  and  distribution  of  the  sculptures  that  decorate 
the  portals  of  Amiens.  Reims,  anil  especially  Chartres  rathedrals, 
uld  boar  witness  to  a  peat  genius,  if  any  heard,  Champcnois,  or 


years  of  each  other  (Cennino's  in  1821;  Denys's  in  1845).  Denys 
belonged  to  the  famous  school  of  Saloniki,  whose  recognized  chief 
was  Panselinos,  the  Giotto  —  or,  as  some  style  him,  the  Raphael  — 
of  the  Byzantine  school.  Though  not  the  immediate  master  of 
Denys,  the  latter  stood  in  the  same  attitude  of  veneration  towards 
him,  as  the  protagonist  of  his  school,  that  Cennini  did  towards 
Giotto,  though  both  were  dead.  Cennini  writes:  "This  plan  was 
adopted  by  Giotto,  the  great  master,  who  had  Taddeo  Gaddi,  his 
grandson,  for  his  disciple  for  twenty-four  years;  his  disciple  was 
Agnolo,  his  son ;  I  was  Agnolo's  disciple  for  twelve  years,  and  be 
showed  me  this  method,"  etc.    Denys  writes:  .  .  .    "The  little 

art  that  I 
know  1  have 
studied  and 
acquired  with 
difficulty 
since  child- 
hood, striving 
to  imitate,  as 
well  as  I 
could,  the  cel- 
ebrated and  il- 
lustrious mas- 
ter Panselinos 
of  Thessaloni- 
ca.  After  hav- 
ing worked 
in  the  admira- 
ble churches 
on  the  Holy 
Mount  of 
Athos,  which 
h  e  adorned 
with  magnifi- 
cent paint- 
ings, this 
painter,     b  y 

in*  his  art, 
shone  with 
such  daz/l  ng 
brilliance  that 
he  was  com- 
pared to  the 
moon  in  all 
her  splen- 
dor." (I!,i50 
Sr/^i-ij  —  Ilur- 

athes,  now  is  tbt  Lwvr*.  oitevof  m  fu||. 

moon).  It  is  fair  to  assume  that  Panselinos  was  a  contemporary  ,,f 
Giotto  —  an  assumption  that  is  supported  by  historical  evidence  and 
the  style  of  his  work.  Though  the  acknowledged  head  of 
the  Byzantine  school,  it  must  be  remembered  that  Jie  found 
the  types  already  fixed,  some  dating  back  to  the  fourth  century. 
Doubtless  he  played  with  these  types,  as  all  men  of  genius 
must  ever  play  with  restrictive  conventionalities,  though  probably 
much  less  than  the  leaders  of  the  Latin  schools,  who  were  allowed 
far  greater  latitude  in  their  interpretation  of  sacred  themes.  The 
Greek  artists  ne\er  emancipated  themselves  from  the  decrees  of 
Nice,1  though,  doubtless,  every  now  and  then  able  men,  like  Pan- 
selinos, took  certain  venial  liberties.  The  fact  that  all  the  Athonite 
painters  were  monks,  and  some  of  them  both  monks  and  priests, 
must  still  further  have  tended  to  cramp  their  inspirations,  and  to 
keep  them  within  prescribed  conventional  bounds,  grateful  to 
ascetics,  but  baneful  to  art.  As  I  remarked,  in  a  previous  paper, 
an  excess  of  superstitious  zeal  would  hamjier  a  creative  artist;  and 
for  this  reason  it  is  better  for  art,  that  the  functions  of  painter  and 
monk  should  lie  divorced,  even  though  the  latter  be  merely  nom- 
inal. The  Manual  does  nut  state  whether  Panselinos  was  a  monk :  it 
merely  refers  to  him  as  "the  celebrated  and  illustrious  master." 

I  But  few  of  bis  works  are  still  extant.  Those  at  Saloniki  — the  seat 
of  the  school  —  are  but 
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through  their  pall  of  Turkish  whitewash.  The  monks  of  Mt- 
Athos  are  very  ready  to  show  the  visitor  a  goodly  number  of  hia 
paintings ;  but  their  statements  are  contradictory  and  fabulous- 
Some  of  these  paintings,  however,  appear  to  be  very  old  and  of  a 
'good  style;  among  others  —  those  of  the  Protaton  at  Karye*.  M. 
Bayet  says  that,  » a  Nativity  of  Christ  and  a  Presentation  of  the 
Virgin  in  the  Temple  are  very  remarkable  and  much  superior  to  the 
ordinary  paintings  of  Athos :  they  are  natural,  and  of  an  exceed- 
ingly pure  taste.  The  forms  of  the  women  are  slender  and  elegant, 
their  movements  full  of  life;  their  proportions  are  correct,  and  a 
refined  beauty  illumines  their  regular  features;  other  compositions 
show  the  same  qualities.  Unfortunately,  all  these  paintings  are 
threatened  with  impending  ruin;  the  lines  are  becoming  effaced, 
the  colors  are  growing  pale,  the  plaster  is  cracking  and  falling.  One 
cannot  but  feel  sad  in  seeing  the  almost  unknown  chefs  d'auvre 
of  an  art,  in  itself  so  little  known,  thus  miserably  disappear."1 

To  see  such  a  manuscript  as  the  Manual  of  Dcnys,  is  to  desire  to 
possess  it.  Didron  made  Joasaph  an  offer  for  bis  copy,  but  the  lat- 
ter naively  replied  that  he  could  do  absolutely  nothing  without  it ; 
in  losing  his  Manual  he  would  lose  his  art  —  his  very  hands  and 
eyes.  "  Besides,"  he  added,  "  you  can  find  other  copies  of  this  man- 
uscript at  Kares;  every  atelier  has  a  transcript  of  it,  and,  notwith- 
standing the  decadence  into  which  painting  has  fallen  on  our  holy 
a,  there  are  still  at  Kares  four  complete  ateliers."  And  so 
ook  himself  to  Kares,  and  straightway  went  to  the 
'  Father  Agapios,  an  aged  man,  who  painted  chiefly  for 
nt-  Inasmuch  as  he  received  no  more  orders,  and 
needed  some  ready  mqney,  he  was  on  the  point  of  selling  bis  copy, 
but  on  reflection  changed  his  mind,  thinking  that  death  might  not  be 
so  very  near,  and  hoping  that  he  might  receive  other  commissions; 
in  which  case  he  feared  that  his  confrtret  would  not  allow  a  copy 
to  be  made  from  their  manuscripts  to  replace  a  sold  copy.  lie 
might,  perhaps,  wish  to  leave  his  Manual  at  his  death  to  one  of  his 
assistants.  "In  vain  I  pressed  him;  he  refused.  To  soften  this 
refusal  ...  he  sold  to  M.  Durand,  for  a  very  small  sum,  a  beauti- 
ful little  original  drawing,  in  red  crayon,  of  the  Virgin  with  the 
child  Jesus  in  her  arms."  Finally  one  of  the  painter-fathers  offered 
to  have  a  copy  made  from  his  manuscript  for  the  zealous  Didron. 
This  after  a  time  was  made,  and  after  still  farther  time  arrived  in 
Paris,  where  it  was  translated  by  Paul  Durand,  Didron's  fellow- 
traveller  and  most  industrious  draughtsman.  To  him  we  are 
indebted  for  many  of  the  drawings  made  from  Byzantine  frescos 
with  which  we  are  familiar.  The  Manual,  as  I  have  before  observed, 
was  published  in  1845.  Its  technical  part  seemed,  at  first,  to  be 
the  most  valuable.  It  proved  to  be  the  least  so.  "The  recipes 
given  were  cither  imperfectly  understood,  or  not  understood  at  all ; 
the  substances  mentioned  apparently  had  no  analogies  with  us,  either 
on  account  of  some  real  difference,  or  because  no  synonym  could 
be  found.  One  could  neither  be  sure  of  the  measures,  nor  of  the 
proportions,  nor  of  the  terminology.  I  begged  M.  Mialle,  Pro- 
fessor of  Pharmacy  to  the  Faculty  of  Medicine  of  Paris,  kindly  to 
study  this  part  of  the  manuscript.  .  .  .  M.  Mialle  was  soon 
obliged  to  give  up  the  work,  and  he  wrote  to  me  as  follows :  '  I  send 
vou  a  few  notes  that  1  could  conscientiously  make ;  I  could  have 
easily  augmented  their  number,  had  I  not  feared  to  pervert  the 
truth;  besides,  this  Manual  seems  to  me  very  incomplete  and  diffi- 
cult to  consult.'"  Though  the  first,  or  technical  part,  has  hut 
little  value,  the  three  remaining  parts  that  treat  of  the  Byzantine 
iconography  are  of  "  capital  importance ;  "  throwing  considerable 
light  even  on  the  Latin  and  Gothic. 

Coupled  with  Didron's  personal  observations  on  the  staging  —  the 
technical  part  of  the  Manual  has  great  interest  for  those  who  are 
concerned  with  mural  painting.  It  is  another  phase  of  fresco, 
which  will  be  developed  in  the  next  paper. 

Notwithstanding  the  rigidity  of  its  traditions,  several  attempts 
have  been  made  to  Italianize  Byzantine  art.  Bayet  cites  as  an 
example  the  works  of  one  artist  named  Nicepborus,  who  executed, 
in  1795,  at  Ivirdn,  scenes  from  the  Apocalypse.  Without  doubt,  he 
had  visited  Venice.  "The  Byzantine  painters  of  Athos  used  harsh 
tones  for  the  face  and  flesh,  at  least,  they  made  no  effort  to  blend 
them.  ...  It  is  by  means  of  vigorous  and  dark  lines  that  they 
indicate  the  contours,  and  their  drawing  is  sharp  and  hard."  Nice- 
phorus,  on  the  contrary,  used  delicate  lines  and  graded  his  tones, 
introducing  freely  the  Italian  chiaro-oscuro ;  another  painting,  dated 
1HI4,  was  inspired  by  Keubens's  "  Descent  from  the  Cross."  "For 
the  last  few  years,  however,  the  Russians,  established  in  the  great 
monasteries  of  Rossicon  and  Saint  Anna,  have  been  affecting  a 
clumsy  imitation  of  Western  works.  Kven  in  the  Greek  convents  I 
have  found  in  the  painters'  hands  specimens  of  German  engrav- 
ings, from  which  they  copy  the  compositions.  These  plagiarisms 
will  kill  Byzantine  art.  The  artists  who  remain  faithful  to  the 
traditions  lament  this  decadence;  but,  notwithstanding  their 


goon  intents,  they  have  no  longer  vigor  enough  to  resurrect  an  art, 
long  since  on  the  wane.  Some  of  them  are  still  very  skilful,  but 
their  personality  is  gone."  Father  Macarios,  the  strongest  painter 
on  the  .Mount,  after  Joasaph,  regretfully  said  to  Didron  that  "  for- 
merly the  brushes  were  better,  the  quality  of  the  colors  excellent, 
hand's  were  deft  and  hearts  ardent;  men  painted  slowly  and  though t- 

tiful  works  and  gain  paradise." 
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fully,  that  they  might  produce 
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IT  is  strange  that, 
with  all  our 
boasted  pro- 
gress in  engineer- 
ing and  practical 
architecture,  we  are 
.  dly  ■ 
ofi  thai 

were  in  the 
-t  ruction  of 
m  ■  n  t  walls  that 
shall  resist  mois- 
ture. In  looking 
over  the  resources 
of  the  builder  in 
Mich  matters,  we 
discover  very  little 
that  is  really  new, 
us  believe  we  are 


1  Figures  I,  2,  3,  4.  Those  figure*  are  traced  from  chromo-llibngrapbs  In  *'  Let 
Arii  >Hrm>iwnrfs,"  Jf angard-Mangr:  Parts,  ISAM,  Cb.  Ixiuaiwlre,  In  the  accom- 
panying lest,  states  tbat  they  w«r«  drawn  l>y  II.  Papety,  In  thr  convent  of 
Aiciua  Laura,  on  Mt.  Athos,  and  at  tba  time  of  his  writing  were  In  the  Lout  re. 
Tlie  origtuafs  formed  part  of  a  vast  freseo  attributed  by  tradition  to  a  monk 
aimed  I'anleUuos.  iff*  surely  means  Pans**  linos.]  They  represent  Halnla 
Leoolius,  Jame*- the- Persian,  George,  and  Mercury,  whether  by  Pajiseltnoe  or 
not,  they  evidently  belong  to  the  beat  period  of  Dyxautlne  art.  If  one  may 
Judge  troin  these  ooplea.  They  are  hence,  solemn.  Impressive  creations,  quietly 
harmonious  in  both  Una  and  color.  Vltet  says  that  they '-are  of  the  grandeat 
character,  proully  aod  slmpLy  pnaad.  truly  Christian,  yet  conserving  wllhal  a 
certain  family  likeness)  to  the  gods  of  the  Parthenon. 


although  modern  authors  would  sometimes 
greatly  in  advance  of  all  that  pertains  to  constructive  expedients. 
To  take,  as  an  example,  the  modes  by  which  walls  in  a  damp  posi- 
tion anil  forming  a  basement  may  be  built :  The  hollow,  or  cavity 
wall,  is  not  new.  Vitruvius,  writing  25  n. c,  says:  "If  a  wall  is 
liable  to  continual  moisture,  another  thin  wall  should  be  carried  up 
inside  it,  as  far  within  as  the  case  will  admit,  and  between  the  two 
walls  a  cavity  is  to  be  left  lower  than  the  level  of  the  floor  of  the 
apartment,  with  openings  for  the  air  at  the  upper  part;  also  open- 
ings must  be  left  at  the  bottom,  for  if  the  damp  does  not  evaporate 
through  these  holes  above  and  below,  it  will  extend  to  the  new 
work.  The  work  is  then  to  be  plastered  with  the  4  potsherd '  mor- 
tar, made  smooth  and  then  polished  with  the  last  coat."  We  have 
here  a  most  perfect  description  of  the  best  principles  upon  which 
hollow  walls  can  be  built,  and  the  explanation  given  of  the  use  of 
the  openings  for  evaporation,  describes,  in  the  most  scientific  man- 
ner, the  reason  of  the  failure  of  many  modern  ltollow  walls.  How 
few  builders  of  such  walls  take  care  to  make  the  cavity  extend 
below  the  level  of  the  floor,  or  see  tbat  openings  are  left.  When 
there  is  no  space  for  another  wall,  Vitruvius  recommends  a  construc- 
tion of  hollow  tiles,  placed  against  the  outer  side  of  the  wall,  with 
channels  leading  to  the  open  air.  lie  says :  "  Then  tiles  of  the 
size  of  two  feet  are  placed  on  one  side  of  the  channel,  and  on  the 
other  side  piers  are  built  of  eight-inch  bricks,  on  which  the  angles  of 
two  tiles  may  lie,  that  they  may  not  be  distant  more  than  one  palm 
from  each  other.  Over  them  other  tiles  with  returning-edges  are 
fixed  upright  from  the  bottom  to  the  ton  of  the  wall,  the  inner  sur- 
face being  carefully  pitched  over  that  they  may  resist  the  moisture ; 
they  are  to  liave  air-holes  at  the  bottom  and  top  above  the  vaults," 
etc.  Such  is  the  description  which  is  illustrated  in  Perrault's  French 
edition  of  Vitruvius's  treatise.  The  tiles  spoken  of  may  be 
clearly  understood  if  we  call  them  trough-like  in  section  (•—•),  I 
being*  laid  endwise,  so  as  to  form  a  series  r*f  square  openings  up  the 
wall  to  be  protected,  the  bottom-course  resting  on  brick  piers,  hav- 
ing below  a  gutter  or  drain  between  them  and  the  wall.  These 
vertical  terra-cotta  or  stoneware  tiles  are  placed  with  their  unclosed 
side  against  the  wall,  the  inner  edges  of  which  are  pitched.  Though 
there  have  been  several  similar  modern  tiles  made  upon  this  plan, 
we  do  not  think  they  are  so  simple,  and  they  are  certainly  seldom 
employed.  The  Romans  constructed  their  camps  with  due  regard 
to  dryness.  When  the  wall  was  exposed  to  the  ground  on  one  side, 
the  hollow  wall  was  introduced.  The  concealed  area  is  no  new 
invention.  The  camp  of  Adrian  at  Tivoli  showed  a  double  wall. 
We  read  of  walls  being  constructed  in  three  sections,  the  outer  and 
inner  walls  built  of  regular  courses,  and  the  centre-cavity  filled  up 
with  small  stones  without  mortar,  which  served  the  object  of  a  drain. 
The  inner  and  outer  walls  were  cramped  with  iron. 

The  concealed  area  is  still  a  good  plan  for  protecting  the  outside 
walls  from  dampness,  but  is  very  seldom  adopted.  The  area  may 
form  a  drain,  intercepting  the  moisture  from  the  soil  and  carrying 
it  away,  or  it  may  be  simply  a  passage  covered  in  below  the  grounil- 
level  outside  the  building.  The  area  may  be  covered  at  the 
top  by  a  semi-arch,  cemented  or  asphalted  at  the  top  to  form 
a  water-shed  just  below  the  surface,  perforated  tiles  or  bricks 
being  introduced  for  ventilation.  The  area-bottom  should  form 
a  drain,  to  intercept  and  carry  away  the  moisture.  Another  form 
of  conirealed  drain  is  that  of  an  egg-shaped  sewer,  with  openings 
left  in  the  outer  wall  of  area  for  the  moisture  from  the  earth.  The 
invert  and  inner  wall  can  be  built  of  concrete,  and  the  sloped 
w«ter-»hed  over  the  arch  can  be  also  of  this  material.  Viollet-le- 
Duc  describes  a  similar  method  of  protection,  composed  of  a  slanting 
top  of  concrete  to  throw  off  the  surface-water  from  the  building,  and 
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slits  in  the  side-wall  of  area  for  intercepting  tin;  water,  aw]  a  hollow 
invert  or  bottom  of  concrete  for  conveying  it  away.  But  there  are 
simpler  metltods.  A  cheap  method  of  treating  outer  walli  exposed 
to  dampness  is,  to  excavate  a  trench  twice  as  wide  as  that  required, 
the  space  lietween  the  outer  face  of  wall  and  the  excavation  to  be 
filled  with  broken  stone  or  bricks.  The  " filling"  then  forms  the 
office  of  an  intercepting  drain.  Such  a  treatment  is  not  sufficient 
for  porous  stone  or  brick  walls,  and  some  other  precaution  be- 
comes desirable.  In  addition  to  tbo*rubblc-drain,  the  outside  of  the 
wall  may  be  protected  by  a  thin  wall  of  bricks  bedded  and  faced 
in  asphalt,  or  the  hygeiaii  composition,  commencing  from  the  datnp- 
proof-course,  and  extending  upwards  above  the  surface  of  the 
ground.  The  cellar-door  should  also  be  paved  with  asphalt.  The 
drain  or  bottom  of  external  excavotiou,  filled  with  rubble,  is  better 
made  below  the  footing  of  the  wall,  so  that  the  water  should  not 
unnecessarily  be  brought  into  contact  with  the  wall ;  a  tile-drain,  of 
small  diameter,  laid  below  the  footings,  may  be  of  service.  Some- 
times the  interior  wall  is  built  of  brick  to  form  a  hollow,  allowing 
an  air-space  of  about  two  inches  to  four  inches.  A  good  plan  is  to 
make  the  outer  face  of  the  wall  above  the  ground  overhang  the  wall 
below,  by  which  means  the  water  trickling  down  is  arrested  and  cut 
off  by  the  outer  filling.  Projecting  slope-tile*  of  stoneware  may  be 
introduced  into  the  joints  above  the  ground-level  for  the  same  pur- 
pose. Such  a  tile-course  forms  a  useful  water-shed  to  throw  the 
water  off  from  the  wall,  and,  where  hollow  tiles  are  used  us  a  wall- 
ca«ing  such  as  we  have  described,  its  use  is  of  great  moment  in  cov- 
ering the  upper  openings. 

By  the  combined  means  of  asphalt  for  damp-proof  courses  and 
facings,  and  dry  areas  or  hollow  walls,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  mak- 
ing an  underground-cellar  perfectly  impervious  to  moisture.  The 
chief  points  are  in  taking  cant  to  have  the  hollows  or  areas  suffi- 
ciently below  the  level  of  the  floor  to  make  the  coating  of  asphalt 
continuous  from  the  cellar-floor  through  the  wall,  and  to  the  surface 
of  ground  outside.  The  ties  used  for  hollow  walls  are  various. 
Iron-ties  of  cast  and  wrought-iron,  if  galvanized  or  coated  with  pitch 
or  asphalt,  serve  the  puriiosc  admirably,  though  several  kinds  of 
brick-tie*  are  manufactured,  which  give  a  good  tie  without  breaking 
the  bond,  and  prevent  the  passing  of  moisture  along  the  upper  sur- 
face of  the  brick.  Wedge-shaped  ties  are  also  made.  There  is  a  I 
variety  of  cheap  wall-linings  made  of  enamelled  or  glazed  bricks,  , 
terra-cotta  slabs,  glazed  stoneware,  and  cotnpounds  of  different  | 
kimls.  Tile-facings  and  damp-proof  courses  afford  a  very  inexpen- 
sive means  of  arresting  the  moisture  and  providing  a  good  substi- 
tute for  a  dry  area  or  hollow  wall.  Simple,  and,  iti  some  case*,  effi- 
cient, protection  is  rendered  by  water  sheds  constructed  along  the 
exposed  wall,  and  slanting  downwards  at  a  certain  angle  some  three 
feet  or  four  feet  in  projection ;  it  may  be  of  a  course  of  brick  or 
asphalt,  the  first  course  being  grooved  into  the  wall.  But  a  well- 
sloped  pavement  of  asphalt  answers  die  same  purpose  of  protecting 
underground  walls.  Wherever  it  can  be  built,  however,  an  open 
area  next  the  basement-wall  is  the  healthiest  mode  of  making  a  dry 
lower  story.  Open  to  the  light  and  air,  they  are  purifying,  as  well 
as  protective,  but  in  every  case  should  be  provided  with  a  drain  to 
carry  off  the  surface-water.  —  Brick  and  Tile  Gazette. 


THE  TORONTO  COURT-HOUSE  COMPETITION. 

BH'okusb,  March  »,  lsX. 
To  the  Editors  of  the  America*  Architect:  — 

Dear  Sirt,—  Will  you  allow  me  to  trouble  you  once  more  with 
Toronto  Court-House  matters.  It  being  too  late  to  Ukc  the  action  I 
had  hoped  in  concert  with  the  six  authors  of  the  other  selected 
designs,  there  docs  not  seem  much  else  to  be  done  unless  the  fol- 
lowing pUn  of  action  should  recommend  ilself  to  those  who  joined  in 
the  first  competition,  and  to  whom  the  second  is  limited. 

Will  all  abstain  from  the  second  one  ?    Thus,  in  (he  most  practical 
wav,  prole»tinj;  against  the  action  of  the  Council. 

f  have  already  returned  the   instructions  and  invitation,  and 
refused  to  have  anything  further  to  do  with  the  matter,  unless  the  ' 
second  competition  be  confined  to  (lie  authors  of  the  "  seven  "elected  " 
designs.    If  all  will  fallow  the  same  course  the  Council  mav  awake 
to  the  fact  that  their  action  is  a  mistake.    Yours  faithfullv, 

A.  H.'Jamkn. 

Tobos-to,  Casada,  Mareb  i,  18*6. 
To  TitE  Editors  of  the  America*  Architect:  — 

Dear  Sirr, —  In  conjunction  with  the  leading  architects  of  the  city, 
ami  in  compliance  with  wishes  expressed  by  such  of  the  American 
competitors  as  1  have  been  able  to  hear  from,  I  have  for  the  past 
three  weeks  been  making  every  effort  possible  to  induce  the  City 
Council  to  have  the  fifty  sets  of  plans  sent  in  last  spring  in  the  Court- 
House  Competition  rejudged.  Conteniling  that  —  inasmuch  as  the 
ex|>erts  made  no  reasonable  proper  or  scientific  examination  of  the 
designs,  and  gave  no  report  to  show  that  they  made  any  examination 
whatever  —  the  city  is  liable  to  every  competitor  who  complied  with 
the  conditions  of  the  instructions  issued  for  the  guidance  of  the  I 


architects  for  the  time,  labor  and  money  spent  in  preparing  the 
designs,  i.<.,  one  per  cent  on  the  proposed  cost,  or  $2,000. 

My  efforts,  as  you  perceive,  have  resulted  in  the  following  notice 
of  motion,  by  Alderman  Turner,  "  That  new  experts  be  appointed  to 
rejudge  the  original  designs  sent  in  for  the  proposed  new  Court- 
House,  and  that  those  designs  be  judged  under  the  name  of  their 
authors  instead  of  their  mottoes,"  and  judging  from  the  present  aspect 
of  the  Council  who  now  begin  to  understand  the  true  stale  of  the 
case,  this  resolution  is  very  likely  to  carry. 

I  shall  therefore  be  glad  to  hear  from  any  of  the  competitors  who 
wish  to  have  a  fair  and  just  decision  rendered  on  their  original 
designs,  as  I  take  it  for  granted  no  architect  will  enter  into  a  new 
competition  without  some  further  guaranty  of  just  and  fair  treat- 
ment. 

The  absurd  shuffle  of  selecting  seven  men,  three  Canadians  and 
four  Americans  to  prepare  new  plans,  of  itself  shows  that  there  must 
have  been  some  sinister  object  at  the  bottom  of  all  this.  This  move 
has  been  thwarted,  but  if  new  plans  are  sent  in  we  might  reaaonably 
I  fear  some  similar  action,  especially  as  the  plans  have  been  seen,  and 
any  favored  individuals  would  be  able  to  wurk  up  from  the  designs 
of  others. 

As  the  above  resolution  will  be  discussed  in  the  Council  on  .Mon- 
day evening,  March  15th,  I  would  like  the  views  of  the  competitors 
on  the  subject  as  soon  as  possible,  and  will  be  glad  to  furnish  any 
further  information  in  my  |iower. 

It  will,  I  think,  be  of  great  service  in  getting  the  above  resolution 
carried  if  those  competing  architects  who  approve  of  its  purpose 
were  to  write  to  the  Mayor  urging  its  passage  and  giving  their  rea- 
sons therefor.  I  am,  sir,  etc.  S.  H.  TowasEsn, 

.4rcAu>c/. 


ToaoxTo.  February  111.  IWta. 

To  tub  Matob  a*d  Corporation  of  tiie  Citt  or  Toronto  :  

Gentlemen, —  Having  on  Monday  last  attended  the  meeting  of  the 
City  Council  and  learned  the  course  it  is  proposed  to  pursue  in  the 
Court-House  matter,  I  think  that,  in  justice  to  myself  ami  those  archi- 
tects who  are  too  far  away  to  support  their  views  or  maintain  their 
rights,  I  should  place  before  you  the  facts  of  the  case,  as  seen  from 
our  standpoint. 

In  December,  1884,  your  committee  advertised  for  designs  for  a 
Court-House,  undertaking  to  give  certain  prizes  to  the  authors  of 
designs  most  closely  adhering  to  stated  requirements,  and  further 
stipulating,  in  a  circular  issued  March  4.  that  "no  prize  would  be 
awarded  to  any  plan,  the  carrying  out  of  which  would  exceed  {SnD,0Ot).n 

Upon  the  strength  of  these  promises,  some  fifty  architects  submitted 
designs,  and,  after  some  delay,  experts  were  appointed,  who,  after 
•pending  less  than  a  week  in  an  examination  that  could  not  have  been 
completed  with  efficiency  in  less  than  a  month  or  six  week*,  reported 
that  none  of  the  designs  could  be  erected  for  fiUO.000,  and,  conse- 
quently, none  were  entitled  to  prizes,  but  recommended  that  seven 
designs,  selected  by  them  "  irrespective  of  cost,"  should  be  returned 
with  a  cheque  for  $250  each,  and  their  authors  requested  to  send  in  new 
designs. 

In  the  opinion  just  stated,  that  the  time  expended  by  the  expert*  in 
the  examination  of  the  designs  was  wholly  inadequate  to  arrive  nt  a 
just  decision  as  to  their  merits,  I  am  fully  confirmed  by  Mr.  YY.  (i. 
Storm,  K.  C.  A.,  who  says  that,  in  the  Parliament  liuilding  competition 
'•  he  and  his  colleagues  spent  eighteen  days  iu  the  examination  of  only 
nineteen  designs." 

Upon  reading  the  experts'  report,  it  occurred  to  me  that  It  was  very 
strange  that,  out  of  fifty  designs,  not  one  came  within  the  mark  a*  to 
cost  and  accommodation ;  so,  after  communicating  with  several  of  the 
competitors  and  obtaining  their  cooperation.  I  decided  to  test  the  mat- 
ter, and,  using  my  own  design  as  a  basis,  submitted  it  to  the  leading 
men  in  the  legal  and  architectural  professions,  judges,  Court-House 
officials,  etc.,  who  pronounced  it  to  be  good  in  design,  convenient  in 
plan,  and  in  every  way  suited  to  the  requirements  of  the  city. 

I  next  placed  the  drawings,  etc,  before  the  leading  contractors  of 
the  city,  and  obtained  bona  Mr  estimates,  showing  tiiat  the  building 
may  be  erected  for  less  than  IjJUU.UUU 

If  this  is  so  — and  I  can  establish  the  position  by  unquestionable  and 
unimpeachable  evidence  — it  demonstrates  that  one,  at  least,  of  the 
designs  passed  over  without  consideration  by  the  experts,  fulfils  all  the 
conditions,  and  can  he  erected  for  the  stipulated  sum.  And  if  tliis  is 
so  in  one  case,  is  it  not  probable  that  more  have  been  treated  in  the 
same  way  t  And  if  so,  cannot  the  author  of  each  of  them  collect  at 
law,  the  value  of  his  services  iu  preparing  the  design  ?  The  counsel  I 
have  consulted  say*  such  is  the  case. 

I  have  devoted  a  gTeat  deal  of  time  and  study,  and  gone  to  consld- 
erable  expense,  in  preparing  my  design,  and  think  I  am,  at  lea»t.  enti- 
tled to  ask  that  it  be  placvd  before  skilled  experts,  competent  to  deal 
willi  the  question,  and  able  to  devote  the  requisite  time  for  the  pur- 
pose, and  from  what  I  know  of  several  of  the  competitors,  I  feel  cer- 
tain that  many  of  the  designs  submitted  for  your  consideration  last 
spring  are  well  worthy  of  consideration. 

Now,  what  I  claim  is  this:  That  I,  at  least  — I  am,  of  course,  igno- 
rant of  the  position  of  other  competing  architects  —  have  fulfilled  the 
conditions  stated,  and  submitted  a  design  well  suited  for  the  proposed 
building,  in  the  opinion  of  competent  persons  —  j udges  of  the  Courts, 
architects  and  others  — and  capable  of  being  constructed  within  the 
sum  limited,  and  that,  therefore,  if  there  is  no  other  design  superior  to 
mine,  I  am  entitled  to  be  entrusted  with  the  carrying  out  of  the  design, 
in  accordance  with  the  terms  on  which  the  competition  was  invited.  If 
the  corporation  chooses  (o  iguore  and  underlie  the*e  conditions,  I  am 
surely,  then,  entitled  to  be  paid  for  my  work  in  preparing  the  plan*. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  gentlemen,  S.  H.  Tmwnscnb. 

'Wr  regret  that  this  letter  reached  us  after  our  last  week's  iasue  was 
printed.  —  Eos.  American  Architect  .j 
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SHEET-METAL  GAUGES. 


itwe. 

To  the  Editors  or  tbb  Amkricah  Architect  :  — 

Dear  Sin,  —  A  Committee  of  the  Architectural  Association  of 
Minn,  arc  formulating  a  scheme  for  measurements  of  building  mate- 
rials which  we  hope  will  Jo  away  in  our  practice  with  many  of  the 
discrepancies  and  absurdities  with  which  we  have  to  deal. 

Will  you  kindly  inform  us  through  your  Journal  whether  the  sheet 
metals  most  used'in  building  and  sold  by  numbers  are  made  to  a 


nmon  guage,  or  are  several  guagus  used  in  numbering  the  goods 
the  market  Yours,  etc.,  Committeeman. 


fWe  shall  be  glad  to  hear  from  Un-plate 


Kijs. 


FLOOR-LIGHTS. 

ORSBKVU.LSJ,  S.  0.,  F.braarv  W,  lSSt. 

To  the  Editors  ok  thk  America!*  Architkct:  — 

Dtar  Sirs,—  In  a  store  of  four  floors,  lighted  only  from  front  and 
rear  (each  floor),  what  would  you  consider  a  minimum  number  of 
square  feet  of  skylight  on  roof 'to  light  the  four  floors  (through  floor 
lights  of  inch  glass)  sufficiently  for  general  business  purposes  ? 

Should  the  number  of  square  feet  of  floor-lights  on  each  story  be 
equal  to  or  in  excess  of  the  number  of  square  feet  of  skylight  in 
roof? 

What  would  yon  consider  a  safe  load  for  floor-glass  one  inch  thick 
laid  as  per  diagram  ? 
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What  would  be  a  safe  load  to  roll  over  on  trucks  with  rubber-tired 
wheels?  Is  it  definitely  known  whether  the  same  formula;  that  apply 
to  transverse  strains  in  timber  will  obtain  for  strength  of  glass  under 
transverse  strains  ?  If  you  consider  these  queries  of  sufficient  interest 
to  deserve  attention  in  your  correspondence  column,  your  valued 
opinion  will  be  highly  appreciated. 

Would  you  advise  the  arrangement  of  glass  as  per  diagram 
(bedded  oii  felt),  or  would  you  consider  an  Iron  frame  preferable. 

Respectfully,  E.  B.  Rutlkdok. 

[The  necessary  of  central  skylight  depends  on  the  depth  of  store, 
slut  of  front  and  rear  windows,  amount  of  light  admitted  through  them, 
and  kind  of  business  to  be  carried  on.  We  should  say.  very  roughly,  that 
to  rover  one-tenth  of  the  roof  with  glass  would  not  be  ton  much ;  and  we 
sbonld  make  tbs  area  of  floor  light  Id  each  story  below  about  the  same  as 
that  covered  by  the  skylight,  or,  perhaps,  a  trifle  greater.  Five  hundred 
pounds  distributed  load  to  the  square  foot  Is  considered  safe  for  glass  one 
fuch  thick,  twelve  laches  between  supports;  and  half  that  amount  would 
be  FUdlcient  forcentre  or  moving  load.  We  should  get  glass  twelve  Inches 
wide  and  lay  it  lengthwise  of  the  beams.  As  shown  In  the  diagram,  any 
unequal  shrinkngo  of  the  beams  would  leave  portions  of  the  glass  unsup- 
ported. The  formulre  for  transverse  strains  in  timber  are  applied  to  glass, 
and  similar  materials,  but  with  a  larger  factor  of  safety,  usually  eight. 
There  are  some  objections  to  iron  frames  (or  floor-lights,  as  the  contraction 
and  expansion  of  the  metal  is  apt  to  break  the  glass;  but  we  should  be 
afraid  that  it  might  be  difficult  to  butt  the  edges  of  t»n  plates  over  felt  with- 
out exposing  theni  to  chipping  through  the  movement  of  the  plates  against 
sac h  other,  and  the  transverse  joints  would  be  neither  dust  nor  water  tight. 
— '.J 


A  Status  is  Milam  Cathedral.  —  In  the  Cathedral  of  Milan  a 
statue  was  lately  seen  to  be  in  a  bad  condition,  the  head  looking  inse- 
cure. It  was  supposed  to  be  a  sixth-century  work,  and  the  faithful  did 
not  mind,  though  it  looked  to  connoisseur*  like  a  young  I'aris,  grant- 
ing the  apple  to  Venus.  In  repairing  it  a  hole  was  found  at  the  base 
of  the  head,  in  which  was  a  cameo;  the  peculiarity  is  that  this  cameo 
shows  an  exact  view  of  the  statue  itself.  The  statue  has  been  returned 
to  its  niche,  and  will  continue  to  bear  whatever  saintly  name  it  has  had 
hitherto.  —  Providence  Journal. 

Pl.ooR-FiLl.tHns  and  their  Dangers. —  In  the  Oeulteke  Uililarnrt- 
t/irhe  Zeittrhrifl  for  October  and  November,  18*o,  says  the  Sanitary 
Engineer,  Dr.  Rahts  has  published  a  lengthy  paper  on  the  organic 
impurities  and  disease  germs  contained  in  the  materials  used  for  filling 
the  space  between  floors  and  ceilings  in  Inhabited  rooms,  and  on  the 
dangers  to  health  resulting  therefrom.  The  materials  used  for  such 
fillings  vary  greatly  —  mortar,  sand,  earth,  etc.  —  and  the  amounts  of 
organic  matter  which  are  liable  to  decomposition  contained  in  them 
also  vary  very  much,  the  worst  filling-materials  in  this  point  of  view 
being  sand  and  earth.  These  impurities  are,  however,  and  especially 
in  this  country,  of  minor  importance  as  compared  with  the  cnniamina- 
fems  which  are  added  to  this  part  of  the  house  after  it  Is  inhabited,  by 
dust  filling  through  cracks  in  the  floors,  and  by  leakage  of  water  used 
in  scrubbing  the  floors.  Various  forms  of  fungi  anil  micro-organisms 
an-  found  in  the  Ailing  between  the  floors  of  old-inhabited  houses,  and 
this  fact,  taken  in  connection  with  the  relation  which  is  now  supposed 


to  exist  between  these  organisms  and  certain  specific  diseases,  Is  sup- 
posed by  Dr.  Rahts  to  explain  the  repealed  occurrence  of  these  dis- 
eases in  the  same  house  or  in  the  same  room.  In  other  words,  he  sup- 
poses the  space  between  floors  and  ceilings,  whether  full  or  empty, 
may  become  a  dangerous  source  of  infection,  which  is  too  often  over- 
looked in  attempts  at  cleaning  and  disinfection.  This  theory  is  sup- 
ported by  references  to  certain  cases  of  localised  outbreaks  of  typhoid 
fever  and  diphtheria  confined  to  certain  barrack-rooms,  in  which  it 
seemed  most  probable  that  the  room  itself  was  the  source  of  contagion. 
The  precautions  suggested  are,  first,  that  the  floors  shall  be  made 
water  and  dust-tight  so  far  as  possible,  either  by  the  construction  of 
the  floor  itself,  or  by  the  use  of  parquet-floors,  laying  in  asphalt,  etc., 
or  by  covering  the  floor  with  some  impervious  material,  as  oil  cloth  or 
linoleum ;  second,  the  providing  of  means  of  ventilation  for  the  space 
between  the  floors,  in  order  to  seenre  the  rapid  and  complete  oxidation 
of  all  organic  matters  and  the  starving.out  of  disease-germs;  and  third, 
to  select  the  filling-material  with  special  reference  to  its  freedom  from 
organic  matters.  The  subject  is  one  of  especial  interest  in  the  con- 
struction of  large  apartment-houses  many  stories  in  height,  and  the 
paper  of  Dr.  Rhats  should  bo  consulted  for  details  as  to  the  methods 


used  or . 
floor-construction. 


by  German  architects  to 


the  best  results  in 


Lout  Ritkb*.— There  is  one  remarkable  case  in  New  Mexico  where 
the  lost  tributaries  are  plentiful  but  the  main  stream  does  not  exist. 
This  is  in  a  valley  which  lies  between  the1  Rio  Grand  and  I'ecos  Rivers. 
The  valley  begins  near  the  Sandia  Mountains,  and  is  shut  out  from  the 
streams  on  each  side  by  broken  mountain  chains.  It  is  a  well-defined 
valley,  not  very  broad,  but  having  a  length  of  perhaps  three  hundred 
miles.  Flowing  into  it,  especially  on  the  western  side  near  the  upper 
end,  and  on  the  eastern  side  toward  the  lower,  are  numerous  lost  tribu- 
taries; but  the  primary  stream  has  so  completely  disappeared  [hat  its 
bed  can  only  be  found  at  intervals.  In  this  valley  lie  the  ruins  of  the  Gran 
Quivira,  the  existence  of  which  is  not  only  attested  by  the  ruins  them- 
selves but  also  by  the  accounts  of  the  earliest  Spanish  settlers.  The 
records  of  the  Spanish  up  to  the  latter  jiart  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
when  they  were  expelled  by  the  Indians,  are  incomplete,  as  the  Indians 
destroyed  all  that  was  left  behind.  That  the  Gran  Quivira  was  well 
known  to  them,  however,  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  most  prominent 
ruin  there  is  that  of  a  church.  There  is  now  no  water  for  many  miles 
from  the  ruins.  That  there  must  have  been  once  can  well  be  granted, 
for  no  large  city  would  have  been  built  by  human  beings  at  a  distance 
of  fifteen  or  twenty  miles  from  a  scant  water-supply.  The  valley  may 
b*y  named  from  this  city,  and  would  then  be  the  Gran  Quivira  Valley. 
About  half  way  down  the  volley  It  is  broken  by  a  long,  narrow,  thin 
layer  of  lava,  now  much  broken  up,  and  making  a  desolate  region, 
locally  known  as  the  Mai  pais,  or  "  bad  land."  The  crater  from  which 
the  lava  was  derived  was  near  the  northern  end  of  the  Mal-pals.  Just 
above  the  Mal-pals  an  old  river-bed  is  reached  at  the  depth  of  about 
two  hundred  and  fifty  feet;  below  It  the  river-bed,  when  found,  is  at  a 
slight  depth.  Southwest  of  the  Apache  Reservation  the  old  river-bed 
runs  into  a  large  salt-marsh.  A  stream  of  no  mean  size  seems  to  havo 
once  run  down  this  valley.  Not  only  has  it  now  disappeared,  bnt  its 
bed  is  covered  by  lava  and  loose  soil  sometimes  to  great  depths.  As  to 
the  cause  of  the  disappearance,  it  may  haVe  some  connection  with  a 
tradition  of  the  Indians,  which  tells  of  a  year  of  fire,  when  this  valley 
was  so  filled  with  flame  and  poisonous  gasses  as  to  be  made  uninhab- 
itable. When  this  occurred  the  chronology  of  the  Indians  is  not  per- 
fect enough  to  tell  us.  That  it  was  long  ago  is  attested  by  lite  depths 
to  which  the  old  bed  is  covered  by  detritus,  probably  washed  down 
from  the  mouotains,  and  by  trees  of  considerable  sire  which  are  fouud 
in  some  placet  in  it.  But  that  it  was  not  so  extremely  lung  ago  that  it 
had  become  entirely  uninhabitable  it  made  probable  by  the  compara- 
tively late  desertion  of  the  Gran  Quivira.  It  is  entirely  possible  that 
the  Indian  year  of  Are  may  have  long  preceded  the  drying-up  of  the 
point  of  the  valley  in  which  Gran  Quivira  was  situated.—  £ci<a<« 
MontAly.   

The  Palace  at  JsTroax.  — Mr.  Sala  has  had  the  good  fortune  to 
visit  the  Great  Palace  of  Jeypore,  and  writes  about  it  thus  in  the  Lon- 
don Telegraph  i  Seven  stories  of  such  wild  and  lovely  structure  as  you 
would  expect  to  see  only  in  dreams,  rise  here  one  above  the  other  in 
rosered  and  snowy-white  balconies,  oriels,  arches,  pilasters,  lattices 
and  domes — gay  everywhere  with  frescos  and  floral  ornaments.  In 
this  lowest  floor,  which  is  kept  —  like  the  second  and  third  —  as  a  win 
tcr-resldeoce,  we  are  permitted  to  inspect  a  priceless  volume,  the 
abstract  of  the  MalitbhArata,  in  Persian,  made  by  the  orders  of  Akbar 
the  Great,  at  a  cost  of  X40.000,  and  illustrated  in  tbe  most  exquisite 
manner  with  colored  and  gilded  miniature-pictures,  of  an  incredible- 
delicacy.  The  Shobha  Newas,  floor  above,  is  full  of  strange  paintings 
on  the  wall,  and  arcades  embellished  with  gorgeous  shells  of  copper, 
silver  and  foil.  Next  we  ascend  to  the  Cnhabl  Newas,  or  "hall  of 
splendor,"  shining  with  polished  marbles  and  colored  enamelling. 
Above  this  is  tbe  Shish  Mahal,  the  pavilion  of  glass,  with  endless  pat- 
terns wrought  In  little  mirrors  let  into  carved  plaster-work,  and  above 
thai  we  step  forth  upon  the  Mokt,  or  "crown,"  of  the  palace,  where 
the  vast  flat  roof  is  encircled  with  shady  alcoves  and  open  chambers, 
vaulted  by  graceful  curved  cnpolas.  Beneath  lie  the  green  palace- 
gardens,  full  of  pomegranates,  palms  and  bananas;  and  beyond,  the 
spread  of  the  countless  busy  streets  and  lanes,  girdled  by  the  walls, 
and  overhung  by  the  encircling  hills,  topped  with  forts  and  temples. 
Il  is  vain  to  attempt  any  description  of  that  enchanting  prospect,  more 
absorbing  than  any  which  India  herself  can  offer.  Nature  and  man 
have  here  allied  themselves  to  produce  the  most  perfect  and  lovely 
landscape  conceivable.  In  green  and  gold,  in  ruse-color  and  white,  in 
distant  dim  blues  and  grays,  the  gardens  and  the  city,  and  the  far-off 
walls  and  mountain-ridges  of  amber  group  together  at  our  feet — a 
picture  to  delight  tbe  eye  and  feast  the  mind.  But  how  can 
reproduce  Govinda's  temple,  between  the  upper  and  lower  garde 
the  snow-white  sides  of  the  Badal  Mahal,  or  "  Cloud  Palace.'-  on  the 
edge  of  the  lake  ;  tbe  dark  ramparts  of  tbe  fortress  in  the  1 
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and  those  long  line*  of  rose-red  street*  which  intersect  Jeypore  1  To 
complete  the  rich  colors  of  the  scene,  a  feast  is  being  siren  to  Brahman 
men  and  women  on  one  of  the  many  flat  roofs  of  the  Upper  palate, 
and  attendants  go  about  bearing  the  Maharajah's  bounty  in  the  form 
of  cakes  and  sweetmeats,  amid  some  three  or  four  hundred  men  and 
women  clad  in  holiday-dresses  of  crimson  and  purple,  saffron  and 
blue,  glittering  like  Sowers  in  the  sun,  which  shines  upon  the  "  City  of 
Victory,"  as  if  its  people  were  indeed  his  children.  Whoever  has 
viewed  that  prospect  from  the  palace-roof  of  Jeypore,  has  seen 
'"  i  io  her  " 


This  PanrnMitiG  Abchitect,  as  Sbew  bt  some  Others.  —  Men  who 
lire  in  houses  do  not  build  them;  they  hire  litem  and  hare  a  hope  — 
which  by  this  time  cannot  be  called  reasonable  —  that  the  landlord  has 
built  with  a  riew  to  comfort.  Not  so;  he  builds  with  a  riew  u>  money, 
and  the  tenant  suffers  erery  day  of  the  year,  because  the  simplest  pre- 
cautions have  not  inun  taken  in  building  to  meet  the  changes  arising 
from  rariation  in  temperature.  It  may  be  wrong  to  blame  the  landlord, 
or  eren  the  speculative  builder,  when  the  right  person  to  blame  is  the 
architect.  So  far  as  the  outside  world  may  Judge,  the  profession  of 
"  architect "  is,  from  first  to  last,  a  delusion  and  a  snare.  The  only 
thing  the  "  professor"  is  good  for  is  to  blackguard  the  Gorernment  (or 
municipal  authorities]  or  private  individuals,  over  every  bit  of  work 
done.  No  work  is  ever  done  by  the  right  person,  or  is  well  done.  The 
latter  is  unavoidable ;  for  what  capitalist  can  decide  as  to  the  right 
party,  or  how  can  the  man  act  freely  when  selected,  when  every  other 
member  of  the  profession  is  like  a  tom-cat,  snarling  at  every  design  as 
a  whole,  and  at  every  detail  in  the  design  !  Whoever  heard  of  an 
architect  paying  attention  to  common-sense  suggestions  in  designing  the 
miles  upon  miles  of  houses  in  the  towns  of  England  1  And  surely  some 
architect  has  been  consulted  in  the  majority  of  cases.  The  aim  is  to 
make  a  something  to  look  at  from  the  outaide,  while  comfort  and 
i  arc  of  no  import.  —  Contractor. 


Takino  notnt  ax  Irok  Mast.  —  An  interesting  and  very  difficult 
mechanical  feat  was  performed  in  Akron  recently,  in  the  taking  down 
of  an  iron  electric-light  mast  213  feet  In  height  'above  ground.  The 
mast  was  composed  of  ttfty-five  sections  of  boiler-plate,  each  fifty 
inches  in  length,  and  varying  in  thickness  from  one-half  inch 
at  the  base,  to  three-eighths  inch,  five-sixteenths  inch,  one-fourth  inch, 
and  at  the  top  three  sixteenths  inch.  The  diameter  at  the  base  was 
three  feet,  and  at  the  top  eight  inches.  The  entire  weight  of  the  plate 
removed  was  eight  tons.  A  change  in  the  system  of  street-lighting  led 
to  the  abandonment  of  the  mast,  and  the  contract  for  taking  it  down 
and  removing  it  was  given  to  the  Buckeye  Machine  Company,  of 
Cleveland,  whose  efficient  general  manager  and  engineer,  Mr.  Ludwig 
Herman,  had  charge  of  the  work.  From  the  outset  —  the  mast  itself 
being  bent  out  of  plumb  and  in  a  dangerous  condition  —  the  task  pre- 
sented numerous  and  trying  difficulties,  but  careful  calculation,  coupled 
with  cool-headedness  and  superior  engineering  skill,  were  adequate  to 
successfully  grapple  them  all.  The  method  of  removal,  briefly,  was 
this:  Around  the  lower  sections  of  the  mast,  to  a  height  of  twenty 
feet,  a  staging  was  erected.  This  was  composed  of  uprights  8"x8", 
caps  10"xl0",  sills  8"x8",  braces  2"  x  10,"  and  struts  O'xO,"  all 
securely  bolted  together.  From  this  staging,  by  means  of  chain-blocks 
and  swivel-rods  and  peculiarly-shaped  hooks  which  took  hold  under 
the  lap  of  the  successive  sections,  the  nuist  was  suspended,  while  the 
work  of  cutting  the  rivets  and  removing  the  sections  was  carried  for- 
ward. The  hooks  in  question  were  held  in  place  by  an  adjustable 
band  three  inches  in  diameter.  After  cutting  away  the  lower  sec- 
tions, the  whole  mast  was  lowered  four  inches  at  a  time,  the  hooks 
shifted  to  the  lap  above,  and  the  lower  section  cut  out  again.  In  this 
way  the  work  proceeded,  the  mast  being  held  by  ten  guys,  the  manip- 

At  one  time, 
fifteen  Inches  out 
averted  all  acei- 

the  entire  task  was  successfully  completed  in  a  remarkably 
period  of  time.  For  the  first  three  days  one  section  eaeh  day 
was  removed  ;  then  three,  five  and  twelve,  and  on  the  last  day,  twenty- 
seven.  —  Iron  Tradt  Review. 

Dwarfs  im  Cextbal  America.  —  Stories  about  diminutive  people  are 
found  in  many  countries,  not  as  of  real  beings,  but  shadows  that  come 
and  go,  and  are  called  by  various  namps,  such  as  fairy,  fay,  elf,  pixie, 
etc.  Nowhere  are  such  little  people  more  talked  about  than  in  some 
parts  of  Central  America,  notably  in  British  Honduras  and  Yucatan, 
where  people  little  more  than  four  feel  high  are  very  numerous,  even 
at  the  present  time.  Whenever  the  natives  are  questioned  about  the 
ancient  temples  found  in  their  country,  they  >ay  "  the  pigmies  built 
them,"  and,  all  hough  no  importance  is  gem-rally  attached  to  (hat  an- 
swer, it  is  a  strange  fact  that,  on  the  east  coast  of  Yucatan,  as  well  as 
on  adjacent  islands,  there  are  whole  cities  in  ruinous  condition,  of 
houses  that  could  not  possibly  have  served  for  people  more  than  three 
feet  high.  1  hare  measured  many  of  those  houses,  which  are  strongly 
constructed  of  hewn  stone,  and  found  the  doorways  not  more  than 
three  feel  high,  and  eighteen  niches  wide,  while  my  head  nearly 
touched  the  ceilings  of  the  largest  rooms.  No  one  can  dissuade  the 
natives  from  the  idea  that  the  ghosts  of  those  diminutive  people  roam 
about  at  night.  They  say,  "  But  we  do  see  them ;  they  are  not  bigger 
than  a  child  four  years  old,  and  they  wear  big  hats;  they  throw 
stones  at  us,  shake  our  hammocks,  and  hammer  on  the  bench  where  we 
grind  corn."  It  is  affirmed  that  very  diminutive  people  still  dwell 
among  the  hills  in  Honduras  and  Guatemala,  but  no  one  seems  able 
to  put  his  Angers  upon  them,  which  would  lend  to  ilie  belief  that,  if 
there  are  any  still  living,  as  so  many  assert,  they  must  be  very  few, 
and  suci-essful  in  hiding.  Nevertheless,  it  is  credibly  related  that  one 
day,  in  the  year  1826,  some  woodcutters,  wandering  along  the  banks  of 
the  Muho  kiver  in  British  Honduras,  in  search  of  mahogany  trees, 
were  startled  upon  reaching  a  place  called  Meditation  Fall,  by  a 
I  little  being  that  suddenly  emerged  from  the  bush,  stared  wildly 


way  me  worx  proceeded,  me  mam  oeing  item  Dy  ten  gi 
ulatiun  of  which  required  the  utmost  skill  and  patience, 
during  an  adverse  wind,  the  top  of  the  mast  swayed  fifi 
of  line,  but  close  watching  and  careful  management  avi 
dents,  and  the  entire  task  was  successfully  completed  ir 
short  period  of  time.    For  the  first  three  days  one  ice 


brought 
irl,  not  quite 

I  with  no  other  covering  than  her  hair,  which  fell  in 


men  pursued,  overtook,  and  br 
It  was  a  dark-skinned  girl,  not  i 


at  them,  then  turned  to  flee.  The 
the  odd  creature  to  their  camp, 
three  feet  tall,  and  with  no  other  < 

thick  black  masses  to  her  feet,  completely  covering  her.  She  was 
very  wild,  but  not  stupid,  and  finding  that  no  barm  was  done  to  her, 
she  talked  to  the  woodcutters  in  the  Maya  tongue  that  they  alao spoke, 
that  being  the  language  of  the  Indians  in  those  parts  A*  the  weather 
was  cool,  one  of  the  men  gave  her  a  red-flannel  shirt,  which  clothed 
her  from  head  to  foot.  For  a  day  or  two  she  fefused  to  eat,  but  after- 
ward seemed  contented.  She  said  her  people  were  all  the  same  sire 
as  herself,  and  that  they  were  then  living  near  Meditation  Fall,  where 
they  had  planted  a  corn-field,  but  that  they  generally  dwelt  three  or  four 
miles  away  in  a  deep  valley.  After  she  had  been  in  the  camp  about 
ten  days,  some  of  the  men  proposed  to  go  and  see  her  people.  She 
manifested  delight,  and  offered  to  guide  them  to  the  spot.  Reaching 
the  place  wbpre  they  first  met  her,  she  led  them  into  the  forest,  then 
made  a  sign  for  them  to  stop  and  be  silent.  A  hub-bub  of  voices,  as  of 
many  people  talking,  reached  their  ears,  and  the  girl  whispered  to 
them  that  she  would  go  and  announce  their  coming,  as  otherwise  her 
people  would  run  away  and  hide  on  hearing  footsteps.  Away  she 
went,  and  soon  not  a  sound  was  heard.  The  men  waited  patiently,  but 
their  diminutive  guide  did  not  return.  Convinced  that  she  had  very 
cunningly  eluded  them,  they  went  forward,  and  in  two  minutea  found 
themselves  in  a  cornfield.  There  were  embers  in  two  or  three  places, 
and  small  piles  of  corn,  as  if  prepared  for  transportation.  The  ground 
was  much  trodden,  but  no  living  creature  was  in  sight.  They  searched 
in  vain,  and  remained  some  time  in  the  field,  hoping  that  the  owners 
would  return  for  the  corn,  but  they  never  saw  the  girl  again,  nor  any 
of  her  people.  One  of  those  very  woodmen  gave  me  this  account,  and 
similar  stories  hare  been  told  by  others;  but  all  such  stories  might  bs 
doubted,  were  it  not  for  the  cities  of  diminutive  houses,  which  any 
traveller  may  examine  for  himself.  —  Alice  D.  Lt  Plongeon,  in  A'«w 
York  Tribune. 


The  week's  returns  ao  far  as  made  by  architects  and  builders  show  a 
steadily  improving  condition  of  tilings.  A  great  deal  of  work  has  been 
placed  during  the  week  all  over  the  country.  In  many  localities!  architects 
are  withholding  Information  as  to  details  from  prudential  considerations, 
but  anv  business  in  the  building  trade*  will  be  exceptional lr  active  all 
through  the  season.  The  demand  for  houses,  large  aud  small,  for  shop- 
room,  manufacturing  capacity,  ami  for  public  buildings  is  exiianding,  as  is 
to  be  expected  at  this  time.  In  manufacturing  channels  confidence.  1*  strong 
and  growing.  Mill*  and  factorlea  are  operated  generally  on  full  time. 
Where  capacity  has  been  run  in  part  it  is  being  increased.  Extension*  are 
projected  in  textile,  hardware,  and  some  other  industries.  An  extraordi- 
nary demand  Is  counted  on  In  all  channel*  and  ample  preparations  are  being 
made  to  supply  it.  Tho  labor  agitations  and  the  advancing  eo.it  of  raw 
material  are  attracting  more  attention  because  of  the  possibility  of  a  reac- 
tion in  building,  manufacturing,  and  railroad  enterprises.  Labor  la  meet- 
ing with  success  in  restoring  the  reductions  of  the  past  two  years  and  is 
pursuing  a  logical  course-  The  reduction  of  the  hours  of  labor  is  a  more 
serious  matter  than  an  advance  of  wage*.  Employer*  have  been  taken  by 
surprise,  although  having  eighteen  month*'  notice  of  the  contemplated 
action.  Aa  heretofore  Intimated  no  serious  result*  will  follow.  Equalizing 
agencies  will  protect  all  interest*.  The  outcome  of  these  two  movement* 
will  be  to  give  labor  a  more  fixed  value  and  will  make  reductions  in  the 
future  more  difficult.  The  partial  division  of  authority  will  also  serve  to 
prevent  wage  fluctuations  because  of  the  interposition  of  arbitration.  The 
building  trades  have  arranged  matters  in  nearly  all  State*,  and  no  intcrrop- 
lion  to  existing  friendly  relation*  i*  prnbnble.  Building  authorities  natu- 
rally feel  apprehensive  in  this  trnnsitiou  from  ten  to  nine  or  eight  hours 
and  from  cheap  to  dearer  material*;  but  ho  far  no  harm  ha*  been  done,  and 
fortunately  none  i*  in  sight.  The  necessities  of  the  country  for  more  room 
are  urgent  and  the  |>eople  are  able  to  pay  the  price  of  it.  Cheap  dwellings 
will  be  the  feature  of  this  year's  work  In  cities  and  towns,  capeciaily  in 
manufacturing  centres.  Profits  on  these  investments  range  from  ten  to 
twenty  per  cent.  Architects  of  national  repute  have  recently  stated  that 
the  impulse  given  to  such  investments  will  carry  such  construction  to  w  hat 
might  tie  regarded  now  as  extreme  limits.  During  the  past  ten  davs  an 
unusually  large  number  of  permit*  were  taken  out  In  New  York.  Phila- 
delphia, Cincinnati,  and  Chicago.  Apartment-house*  in  the  city  of  New 
York  and  fine  country  residence*  iu  the  suburbs  are  occupying  special 
attention  of  investors  and  architects.  Real  e«luie  I*  ab>n  advancing  in  and 
near  that  city.  The  rather  surprising  statement  lias  been  made  by  some 
New  Knglnnii  real-estate  opemtois  in.it  lu  uiuuy  manufacturing  towns  real 
estate  ha* advanced  ten  to  twenty  per  rcut  within  n  vein.  Much  suliurb-tu 
real  estate  ha*  changed  hand*  in  I  he  \Vc«t.  and  ro  doubt  cause*  are  work- 
ing for  a  heavier  movement  of  eligible  building  sites  in  and  near  the  larger 
cities  and  towns.  The  improving  tendency  will  in  timn  arrest  enterprise, 
bnt  that  I*  a  far-off  evil.  Meantime  the  country  is  making  wonderful  pro- 
gress. The  Northwestern  territory  and  some  sections  of  the  South  are 
being  fed  bv  a  steady  inflow  of  munufnctiiting  capital,  expended  in  manu- 
facturing, mining  aud  railroad  construction.  Maker*  of  railway  material 
and  appliance*,  and  manufacturer*  of  mill  and  factory  machinery  have, 
since  March  1st,  received  orders  of  magnitude  and  are  assured  ol  additional 
order*  from  these  sections-  The  existing  demand  for  machinery  is  evidence 
of  a  very  healthy  industrial  condition.  Our  New  England  works  generally 
are  working  larger  forces  than  last  year  and  have  better  assurance  for  the 
future  than  at  this  time  last  year.  The  railway  com  panics  are  obliged  to 
bur  now.  Car  orders  are  numerous  and  particularly  for  ore,  coal,  lumber 
and  similar  product*.  Machinists  are  busy,  and  maker*  of  special  machin- 
ery, electric-light  appliances  and  of  water  and  gas  supplies  are  crowded 
with  orders.  It  i*  reasonable  to  fear,  or  at  least  apprehend,  curtailment  of 
enterprise  on  account  of  dearer  material,  but  the  ability  of  Uie  countrr  to 
\nr  higher  prices  i»  being  attesled  every  day.  Distributors  of  product* 
speak  of  a  little  depres-lou  during  the  past  few  days.  Faliurr*  continue  in 
about  the  ratio  of  last  year  but  liahiiitlea  foot  up  les*.  Ui-k«  are  fewer  and 
commercial  footing  is  growing  stronger.  Builders  have  all  iie.  ess.ary  capi- 
tal tendered  them  at  fair  prices,  and  bmers  are  making  payment*  lor  pur- 
chased properties  with  promptness.  The  country  i*  nearer  the  long-talked -of 
cash  svstein  than  it  ha*  ever  j  et  been,  at  * 
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HE  first  accounts  of  the  sinking  of  the  steamer  Oregon 
suggests  reflections  of  considerable  interest  from  a  techni- 
cal point  of  view.  Leaving  out  of  sight  the  question 
whether  eight  men,  all  on  the  lookout  at  otice,  ought  not  to 
have  been  able  to  give  sufficient  warning  of  danger  to  enable 
the  steersman  to  avoid  a  collision,  there  is  something  extraor- 
dinary in  the  amount  of  damage  inflicted  by  a  comparatively 
slight  blow,  as  well  as  in  the  complete  crippling  of  the  structure 
of  the  larger  vessel  which  occurred  either  before  or  just  after 
her  submersion.  According  to  the  published  descriptions  of 
the  accident,  the  vessel  which  struck  the  Oregon  could  not 
have  beeu  sailing  at  very  great  speed,  for  all  accounts  agree 
that  the  sea  was  smooth,  and  the  officers  say  that  there  was  a 
mist,  which,  in  the  absence  of  rain,  implies  a  light  wind  ; 
while  the  shock  of  the  collision  was  so  feeble  that  few  of  the 
passengers  were  awakened  by  it,  and  there  is  no  sign  of  the 
spars  having  been  shaken  out  of  the  smaller  vessel.  For  all 
this,  the  first  blow  was  sufficient  to  knock  a  hole  nine  feet 
square  in  the  side  of  the  Oregon,  while  the  second  blow,  which 
must  have  been  a  comparatively  feeble  one,  since  it  came  only 
from  the  recoil  and  subsequent  slight  movement  of  the  schooner, 
broke  through  the  Oregon  again,  at  the  very  point  where  her 
side  should  have  been  most  thoroughly  stiffened  by  the  trans- 
verse bulkhead,  tearing  a  hole  which  opened  into  two  compart- 
ment* at  once.  The  captain  of  the  Oregon  i.  said  to  have  had 
no  idea  of  the  extent  of  the  injury  for  some  time  after  the 
accident,  and  to  have  continued  his  course  for  New  York, 
sending  down  men  meanwhile  to  stop  the  holes  with  blankets 
aud  mattresses,  and  one  could  hardly  have  better  authority 
than  his  for  thinking  that  the  normal  result  of  such  a  collision 
should  have  been  far  less  serious  than  the  damage  actually 
inflicted.  We  cannot  help  suspecting  that  something  of  the 
responsibility  for  the  accident  ought  to  be  laid  upon  the  steel 
pistes,  of  which  the  vessel,  like  most  of  the  newer  and  larger 
ones,  was  constructed.  There  is,  iu  the  use  of  structural  steel, 
a  temptation  and  a  danger,  which  are  now  just  beginning  to 
be  thoroughly  understood.  According  to  present  ideas  a  steel 
plate,  to  replace  with  advantage  the  wrought-iron  plates  of  the 
old-fashioned  naval  construction,  should  contain  so  slight  a  per- 
centage of  carbon  as  to  be  soft,  almost  inelastic,  and  incapable 
of  hardening  by  dipping,  when  red-hot,  in  cold  water.  Steel 
plates  of  this  kind  are,  except  for  the  difference  in  the  process 
of  manufacture,  practically  about  the  same  thing  as  those  of 
wrought  iron,  showing  similar  softness,  toughness  and  strength, 
aud  it  seems  incredible  that  plates  so  made,  and  well  riveted 
together,  should  be  dashed  to  pieces  by  a  blow  in  the  way  that  the 
side  of  the  Oregon  seemed  to  have  been  demolished.  A  trifling 
variation  in  the  manufacture  of  the  steel  plates,  however,  gives 
them  properties  of  a  very  different  character.  A  few  more 
pounds  of  carbon  iu  a  ton  of  metal  will  make  the  plates  rolled 
from  it  far  stronger,  suffer,  and  more  elastic,  and  only  less 


suitable  for  naval  construction  by  reason  of  tho  brittleneas 
which  they  acquire  in  the  ratio  of  their  gain  in  strength.  For 
some  purpose*  the  gain  in  strength  is  of  great  importance,  a 
ton  of  steel  plates  of  this  kind  easily  doing  the  work  of  per- 
haps three  thousand  pounds  of  iron  or  soft  steel,  and  in  ship- 
building, where  every  pound  of  metal  saved  in  construction  adds 
an  equal  amount  to  the  profitable  carrying  capacity  of  the 
vessel,  there  is  an  obvious  inducement  to  use  the  stronger,  but 
thinner  and  more  brittle  plates.  Whether  Messrs.  John  Elder 
aud  Company,  the  builders  of  the  Oregon,  were  in  the  least 
imprudent  in  this  respect,  we  cannot,  of  course,  say,  aud  their 
reputation  ia  good  evidence  that  they  would  certainly  have 
used  the  material  which  seemed  at  the  lime  the  best  for  the 
purpose ;  but  the  ideas  of  engineers  io  regard  to  mild  steel 
have  somewhat  changed  since  the  Oregon  was  built,  and  the 
disaster  off  Fire  Island  may  have  beeu  the  first  severe  test  to 
which  a  steel  ship  has  been  subjected.  That  it  showed  an 
unexpected  weakness  seems  to  be  evident,  and  it  is  much  to  be 
hoped  that  an  investigation  may  be  made  which  will  bring  out 
all  the  facta  from  which  instruction  for  the  future  may  be 
derived. 

NE  account  of  the  catastrophe  contains  an  important  indi- 
cation of  another  kind.  According  to  this  story,  two  of 
the  masts  of  the  Oregon,  as  it  sank,  approached  each  other 
until  they  crossed,  showing  that  the  vessel  broke  in  two  in  the 
middle  as  it  went  down.  The  water  at  the  place  of  the  acci- 
dent is  about  one  hundred  and  thirty  feet  deep,  and  the  bot- 
tom is  probably  sandy,  like  the  rest  of  the  Long  Island  shore, 
so  that  there  would  seem  to  be  nothing  in  the  way  of  a  lodg- 
ment on  two  rocks  to  explain  the  rupture,  and  we  must  perhaps 
look  for  the  cause  in  the  transverse  strain  due  to  the  weight  of 
the  water  in  the  middle  compartments,  resisted  by  the  buoyancy 
of  the  compartments  at  the  ends,  which  were  still  filled  with 
air.  This  strain  might  easily  amount  to  a  load  of  one  or  two 
thousand  tons,  which,  acting  at  the  centre  of  a  structure  more 
than  five  hundred  feet  long,  it  would  require  great  strength  to 
resist.  Such  strength  ought,  of  course,  to  be  supplied,  since  a 
similar  accident  might  happen  to  any  vessel,  but  the  need  for 
it  is  not  often  so  clearly  shown.  Most  steamships  are  very 
strongly  trussed  to  resist  "  hogging,"  or  transverse  rupture  by 
the  weight  of  the  two  ends  in  case  the  vessel  should  be  left 
supported  only  in  the  middle,  but  bracing  against  a  strain  in 
the  opposite  direction  would  be  less  frequently  needed,  aud  U 
not  perhaps  so  carefully  attended  to. 


'TJMONG  the  circulars  recently  issued  by  the  United  States 
f  \  Bureau  of  Education  is  one  containing  an  account  of  the 
'  principal  technical  schools  abroad,  by  the  late  C.  O. 
Thompson,  once  the  noted  Principal  of  the  Worcester  Free  In- 
stitute, aud  later  President  of  the  Rose  Polytechnic  Institute 
at  Terra  Haute,  Ind.,  which  contains  much  information  of  value 
to  those  interested  in  technical  training.  The  point  which  first 
attracts  the  attention  of  the  reader  of  the  pamphlet  is  the 
change  which  has  taken  place  in  European  schools  iu  regard  to 
the  method  of  teaching  such  arts  as  those  of  engineering  and 
architecture.  A  few  years  ago  such  things  were  taught  as  mat- 
ters of  science,  in  the  great  polytechnic  schools  of  France  and 
Germany,  the  courses  iu  these  schools  consisting  of  lectures  iu 
every  branch  of  the  science  of  construction.  The  graduates  of 
the  schools  went  out  into  the  world  equipped  with  the  Theory 
of  Elasticity,  the  Method  of  Least  Squares,  Spherical  Astron- 
omy aud  Higher  Geodesy,  only  to  find  that  nobody  had  any 
use  for  them  or  their  science.  In  1881,  there  were  in  Ger- 
many one  thousand  graduates  of  the  Polytechnic  schools  who 
could  not  find  situations,  and  one  manager  of  a  large  engineer- 
ing establishment  is  said  to  have  put  up  in  the  window  of  his 
office  a  card,  iuscribed  "  No  Polytechnic  man  need  apply." 


LITTLE  before  this  time  the  Russian  Government  had 
established  two  engineering  schools,  one  at  Moscow  and 
the  other  at  St.  Petersburg,  on  a  new  plan,  under  which 
each  student  was  obliged  to  spend  a  large  proportion  of  his 
time  in  what  has  now  become  familiar  to  our  teachers  as 
"  shop-work ; "  which,  in  the  courses  of  mechanical  engineering. 
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consisting  in  the  practice  of  forging,  casting,  drilling,  filing,  fit- 
ting, pattern-making  and  assembling  of  parts  of  machines. 
This  innovation  in  technical  instruction  met  with  a  success 
which  soon  attracted  notice  among  milked  nations.  While 
onlj  two  thousand  students  attended  the  German  Polytechnic 
schools,  which  were  arranged  to  accommodate  six  thousand, 
and  out  of  those  who  did  go,  only  a  portion  found  their  ser- 
in demand  after  their  graduation,  the  Russian  schools 
well  filled,  and  their  graduates  were  profitably  em- 
ployed as  soon  as  they  were  ready  to  go  out  iuto  the  world. 
The  attention  of  all  who  cared  for  technical  education  was  soon 
fixed  upon  St.  Petersburg  and  Moscow,  where  they  saw  not 
only  lecture-rooms  for  the  teaching  of  theory,  but  great  work- 
shops, where,  in  the  mechanical  engineering  department  of  the 
St.  Petersburg  school  alone,  several  tous  of  iron  were  cast 
every  day  by  the  students,  steal  was  made  in  a  Bessemer  con- 
verter, and  wroughuiron  produced  by  puddling  processes  car- 
ried on  at  a  considerable  scale.  In  the  department  of  applied 
chemistry  in  the  same  school  they  saw  a  distillery  capable  of 
producing  a  thousand  gallons  of  alcohol  a  day;  soda  works 
with  a  capacity  of  a  thousand  pounds  a  day,  and  a  dye-bouse 
supervised  by  the  best  dyer  in  Russia,  where  a  hundred  pounds 
a  day  of  cotton,  silk  and  woollen  goods  were  handled  under  the 
direction  of  the  students,  who  were  obliged  to  take  charge  in 
turn  of  each  of  these  model  establishments.  Returning  to  the 
engineering  department,  they  found  the  materials  produced  in 
the  shops  utilised  in  various  ways,  one  of  the  bridges  across 
the  Neva,  for  instance,  having  been  entirely  constructed  under 
the  direction  of  the  engineering  department  of  the  Polytechnic 
school,  out  of  iron  tested,  if  not  made,  in  the  school  premises. 
At  Moscow,  where  the  system  of  shop-work  is  somewhat  dif- 
ferent, although  the  proportion  of  the  students'  time  devoted 
to  it  is  about  the  same,  an  immense  amount  of  machinery  is 
mado  in  the  school  workshops  and  sold,  the  sales  of  engines, 
lathes,  drilling-machines,  and  tools  of  various  kinds  amounting 
to  more  than  thirty  thousand  dollars  a  year. 


Of  KEING  these  things,  the  people  in  other  parts  of  the  world 
J^)  who  care  for  the  happiness  aud  usefulness  of  their  fellow- 
'  citizens  began  to  inquire  whether,  after  all,  the  training  of 
hand  aud  eye,  and  the  business-like  habits,  fostered  by  the  Rus- 
sian schools,  where  the  students  not  only  poured  the  melted 
iron  into  the  moulds,  and  stirred  the  dyes  in  the  vats,  but 
bought  the  materials,  tested  them,  and  rendered  strict  accounts 
of  their  use  of  them  to  their  professors,  were  not  of  value,  in- 
dependent of  the  scientific  attainments  of  the  pupils,  and  exper- 
imental schools,  managed  on  a  similar  basis,  were  established 
in  all  civilized  countries,  including  our  own.  In  the  Continental 
countries  it  was  desirable  to  avoid  competing  with  the  great  pub- 
lic Polytechnic  schools  already  existing,  the  teaching  in  which 
probably  costs  more  than  in  any  other  schools  or  colleges  in 
the  world,  and  the  shop-work  schools  were  established  at  first 
under  the  name  of  Foremen  schools,  with  the  object  of  traiuiug 
pupils  to  become  expert  machiuists.  foundry-men,  carpenters, 
builders,  dyers,  weavers  and  so  on.  The  success  of  these  schools 
was  extraordinary.  In  most  of  them  the  course,  measured  by  our 
ideas,  was  very  severe,  the  French  ones,  for  instance,  requiring 
six-and-three-quarters  hours'  shop-work  and  six  hours  of  other 
school-work  per  day  from  each  pupil,  but  the  graduates  foun  d 
their  services  in  such  demand  that  their  future  was  practically  as- 
sured from  the  moment  that  they  left  the  school  with  their  certifi- 
cate of  faithful  application  in  their  hands.  To  most  parents,  who 
have  had  to  work  hard  for  their  own  living,  and  are  anxious  about 
the  success  in  life  of  their  children,  this  consideration  is  of  very 
great  importance,  and  instruction  in  shop-work  has  naturally 
become  extremely  popular  all  over  Europe.  Already  one  of 
the  larger  schools,  the  Higher  Technical  School  at  Chemnitz, 
has  been  raised  to  an  official  rank  equal  with  a  Polytechnic 
school, and  instruction  in  small  handicraft*  is  now  given  in  many 
primary  schools,  while  the  city  of  Paris  has  in  process  of  con- 
struction an  immense  group  of  buildings  expressly  for  training 
young  children  in  the  mannal  arts  which  will  best  qualify  them 
to  become  skilful  workmen  and  workwomen  hereafter. 


lated  to  upset  the  notions  which  have  hitherto  flourished  here 
in  regard  to  that  mysterious  current.  To  say  nothing  of  the 
superstitions  prevalent  in  New  York,  where  a  warm  day  in 
winter  is  accounted  for  bv  saying  that  the  Gulf  Stream  has  set 
in  toward  the  harbor,  while  a  cold  season  is  laid  to  the  diver- 
sion of  the  stream  from  its  normal  course,  it  has  been  generally 
supposed  and  taught  that  the  Gulf  Stream,  issuing  from  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  Mowed  with  considerable  rapidity  iu  a  north- 
easterly direction,  passing  Cape  Cod  at  a  distance  of  sixty  or 
seventy  miles,  and  striking  out  then  iuto  the  open  Atlautic, 
which  it  was  supposed  to  traverse  with  a  speed  slowly  dimin- 
ishing, until  a  portion  of  it  reached  the  south-western  coast  of 
Great  Britain,  passing  thence  to  the  Baltic,  while  the  remain- 
der, leaving  the  main  body  somewhere  in  mid-ocean,  bathed  the 
Azores,  and  lost  itself  on  the  African  coast.  A  convincing  proof 
of  the  correctness  of  this  description  was  supposed  to  be  found 
in  the  fact  that  the  western,  or  rather  the  south-western  coast  of 
Midland,  is  remarkable  for  its  mild  climate,  palms,  orange 
trees,  eucalyptus  and  many  other  sub-tropical  plants  flourishing 
there  in  the  opeu  air,  while  cocoanuts  and  similar  products  of 
warm  countries  are  said  to  be  occasionally  cast  upon  the  beach. 


TREASONABLE  as  this  theory  appears  in  the  light  of  the 
J\  facts,  the  investigations  of  the  prince  seem  to  show  that  it 
'  is  erroneous.  Instead  of  bathing  with  iu  beneficent  waters 
the  coasts  of  Northern  Europe  as  far  as  Spitsbergen,  as  is  gen- 
erally supposed,  the  Gulf  Stream,  to  use  his  words,  does  not 
cross  the  parallel  of  forty  degrees  north  latitude,  unless  per- 
haps very  slightly,  until  it  reaches  the  Azores,  and  the  warm 
water  which  produces  the  balmy  climate  of  Cornwall  and  Dev- 
onshire is  a  superficial  layer,  which,  carried  probably  by  the 
wind,  moves  in  a  course  parallel  to  tbe  equator,  more  than  five 
hundred  miles  distant  from  the  nearest  edge  of  the  real  Gulf 
Stream.  There  is  some  reason  to  think  that  a  part  of  the 
warm  water  may  come  from  the  Gulf  Stream,  as  an  undefined 
eddy  has  been  discovered  on  the  northern  edge  of  the  latter, 
but  the  principal  current  is  proved,  by  bottles  set  afloat  iu  it, 
to  move,  after  it  reaches  the  middle  of  the  Atlantic  in  a  direc- 
tion rather  southerly  or  southeasterly  than  in  one  which  would 
bring  it  to  tho  British  Islands.  Its  influence  upon  the  latter 
must,  therefore,  be  confined  to  the  tempering  of  the  prevailing 
southwesterly  winds,  and  as  these  are  tbe  rainy  winds,  every 
shower  probably  brings  to  refresh  the  English  and  Irish  coasts 
somo  drops  evaporated  from  the  warm  belt  which  crosses  the 


TTIS  Highness  the  Hereditary  Prince  of  Monaco,  who  is  a 
\  \  scientific  man  of  distinction,  recently  read  before  the  Paris 
*  Geographical  Society  a  paper  upon  the  Gulf  Stream,  which 
we  find  reported  in  Le  Oinit  Ciril,  and  which  is  well  calcu- 


y  »'E  trust  we  have  not  outraged  the  feelings  of  any  of  tho 
many  subscribers  who  have  lately  said  pleasant  things 
of  our  past  endeavors,  by  printing  extracts  from  their 
notes  in  the  form  of  endorsements  —  so  dear  to  the  maker  of 
proprietary  medicines.  We  have  taken  this,  with  us,  unusual 
course  just  uow  because  we  recognize  that  men  like  to  have  an 
opinion  suggested  for  their  adoption  as  much  as  sheep  like  to 
see  the  old  bell-wether  make  the  first  skip  over  the  wall ;  and 
as  there  certainly  seem  to  be  many  who  think  our  journal 
something  more  than  merely  tolerable,  it  may  confirm  others 
in  the  suspicion  they  havo  vaguely  entertained,  that  it  is  good 
enough  to  be  better,  and  that  tbe  best  way  to  make  it  better  is 
to  aid  actively  in  the  work,  wheu  occasion  offers.  It  is  too  soon 
for  us  to  say  whether  the  Imperial  edition  will  be  worthy  of  the 
very  handsome  support  it  has  already  received,  but  it  may  be 
well  to  advise  those  who  may  bo  disposed  to  grumble,  that  the 
difference  between  this  and  the  other  editions  is  cumulative, 
and  tbe  question  whether  it  is  worth  what  is  paid  for  it  should 
wait  unasked  till  the  end  of  the  year.  This  matter  of  monev's 
worth  suggests  the  thought  that  it  may  be  worth  while  to  po'iti  t 
out  that  the  cost  of  little  things,  insignificant  in  themselves, 
when  takeu  in  bulk  is  enough  to  account  for  our  tot  giving  more 
for  the  money  than  we  do.  Thus,  for  instance,  the  increase  of 
half-a-cent  a  pound  in  paper,  or  a  change  in  the  postal  laws, 
might  annihilate  our  present  small  profits  on  the  subscriptions, 
or,  to  take  a  less  conspicuous  item,  the  steps  we  now  take  to 
mail  this  edition  flat  cost  us  about  fifty  coots  more  per  sub- 
scriber than  the  old  way.  This  means  for  the  full  list  a  gross 
sum  of  such  magnitude  that  we  could  probably  make  a  consid- 
erable saving  by  buying  back  from  our  subscribers  at  the  end  of 
the  year  the  straw-board  sheets  in  which  the  copies  are  mailed. 
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THE  REPORT  OF  THE  MASSACHUSETTS  DRAINAGE 
COMMISSION— I. 

N  1984,  in  pursuance 
of  a  resolve  of  thu 
Legislature,  the 
Governor  of  Massa- 
chusetts appointed 
Messrs.  Adams,  Steb- 
bins.  Converse,  Hay- 
den  and  Tuckertnan  a 
coniiuiatiion  to  investi- 
gate conditions  nffect- 
ing  the  purity  of  cer- 
tain rivers  of  the  Slate 

dial  metre's*  TK» 
commission  employed 
Mr.  Eliot  C.  Clarke  a.* 
iu  chief  engineer,  and 
Me**rs.  Joseph  I'. 
Davis  and  Rudolph 
Hering  aa  consulting 
engineers.  It  has  re- 
cently issued  an  offi- 
cial report  of  two  hun- 
dred and  forty-three 
pages,  giving  the  result 
of  its  labors. 

The  assumption  is 
made  at  the  outset  that 
the  rivers  in  question 
are  seriously  polluted 
by  sewage  and  by  man- 
ufacturing waste,  the 
degree  of  pollution  in 
the  case  of  different  rivers  being  duly  considered.  It  ia  also  assumed 
that  the  beat  way  to  gel  rid  of  sewage,  when  it  can  safelv  be  adopted, 
is  to  discharge  it  Into  a  large  body  of  fresh  water.  It  is  assumed 
that  this  ia  not  practicable  in  the  case  of  the  rivers  in  question. 

One  of  the  conclusions  reached  was  that,  owing  to  the  impossi- 
bility of  discharging  the  sewage  directly  into  streams  without  tirst 
purifying  it,  it  is  necessary  to  exclude  storm-water  from  it  entirely. 
The  commissioners  say  :  — 

"  We  do  not  provide  for  surface  drainage.  Situated  as  we  were, 
it  was  found  to  involve  a  scale  of  cost  which  seemed  to  ua  entirely 
inadmissible.  It  may  answer  very  well  when  sewage  flowa  freely 
away  into  large  bodies  of  water,  but  if  it  requires  pumping,  treating 
or  handling  in  anr  form,  the  accession  of  rainfall  awella  the  dischargu 
at  times  to  utterly  unmanageable  proportions  and  in  any  aspect  is 
very  costlv  and  cumbrous.  We  thins  that  the  figures  which  we 
have  to  present  will  be  sufficiently  imposing  without  one  dollar  of 
In  oar  view  the  treatment  of  street  scour  as 
i  is  a  luxury  rather  than  a  necessity  of  municipal  life,  and  it 
i  to  us  that  most  of  our  towns  and  cities  find  that  their  neces- 
sities will  probably  absorb  all  the  funds  which  they  are  quite  ready 
to  spare." 

The  prevention  of  the  pollution  of  streams  by  the  waste  of  manu- 
facturing establishments  is  properly  regarded  as  only  incidental  to 
the  chief  purpose  of  this  commission,  which  is  to  prevent  access  of 
foul  or  of  partially  purified  sewage  to  streams  from  which  water  ia 
taken  for  domestic  use.  This  element  of  the  problem  is  divided  into 
three  parts :  1.  Relating  to  towns  of  which  the  sewage  may  be 
delivered  through  a  common  sewer  to  one  common  area  for  purifica- 
tion. 2.  Relating  to  towns  of  which  the  sewage  may  be  delivered 
bv  a  common  carrier  into  the  present  main  outfall  system  of  the 
City  of  Boston.  3.  Relating  to  towns  of  which  the  sewage  must  be 
treated  independently,  each  by  itself,  or  in  small  groups. 

The  largest  example  of  the  first  method  is  the  system  proposed 
for  the  Mystic  River  valley.  This  is  to  take  the'  sewage  of  the 
whole  or  a  portion  of  Stoneham.  Woburn,  Winchester,  Medford, 
Belmont,  Arlington,  Cambridge,  Somerville,  Melrose,  Maiden,  Ever- 
ett, Chelsea  and  Revere,  by  a  sewer  which  at  its  lower  end  is  five 
leet  in  diameter,  with  an  inclination  of  1  to  2,500.  This  sewer  is 
to  deliver  at  a  pumping -station  near  Pines  River  in  Saugus,  where 
there  is  a  tract  of  more  than  1,000  acres,  which  may  be  made  avail- 
able for  its  treatment.  The  sewage  is  to  be  pumped  on  to  this  land 
ami  filtered  through  it,  the  effluent  being  discharged  a  little  below  the 
level  of  half-tide,  reaching  the  sea  through  Pines  River. 

The  cost  of  this  scheme  it  estimated  at  $1,520,000,  the  interest  on 
the  cost  of  construction  at  three  per  cent  being  $45,600  and  thu 
annual  charge  for  maintenance  being  $20,000.  This  combined  yearly 
charge  is  apportioned  between  the  different  towns  in  various  amounts 
ranging  from  $449.85,  in  the  case  of  Somerville,  to  $16,522.44,  in 
the  case  of  Chelsea. 

The  largest  example  of  the  second  method  ia  that  of  the  lower 
Charles  River  valley  for  the  disposal  of  tl»e  sewage  of  Waltham, 
Newton,  Watertown,  Brightou,  Charlestown,  Somerville,  Cambridge, 
Brookline,  and  part  of  Boston  proper.  The  main  sewer  of  this  sys- 
tem has  at  its  lower  end  a  diameter  of  six  feet  six  inches  and  an 
inclination  of  1  to  2,800.  It  delivers  into  tin?  Boston  main  www 
kl  Huntington  and  Camden  streets.    Its  cost  is  estimated  ai  51,561,- 


000,  with  a  yearly  charge  for  maintenance  of  $12,000  and  for  inter- 
est of  $46,830.  To  this  is  to  be  added  an  annual  payment  of  lite 
City  of  Boston  for  outfall  and  pumping  of  $29,650.  These  costs  — 
in  all  $38,480  —  are  apportioned  at  rates  varying  from  $1,265.06  for 
a  part  of  Boston  proper,  to  $26,288.21  in  the  case  of  Cambridge. 

A  characteristic  example  of  the  third  method  is  to  l>e  found  in  the 
case  of  West  borough,  where  it  is  recommended  to  coostruct  a  main 
sewer  of  fifteen-inch  pipe  with  an  inclination  of  1  to  1,500  cross- 
ing a  divide  in  Park  Street  by  an  excavation  about  twenty-one  feet 
deep  and  running  westerly  to  a  gravelly  knoll  of  about  fifteen  acres 
extent,  the  highest  point  of  which  is  about  seventeen  feet  above  the 
general  level  of  the  adjoining  meadow.  It  is  proposed  to  grade  this 
down  by  the  removal  of  33,000  cubic  yards  of  gravel,  establishing  a 
level  area  of  ten  acres  about  six  feet  aliove  the  elevation  of  spring 
freshets.  This  land  is  to  be  divided  into  four  separate  beds  to  which 
sewage  can  be  delivered  alternately.  The  cost  of  the  scheme  is  845,- 
210.  The  charge  for  interest  at  three  per  cent  would  be  $1,356.30. 
No  estimate  for  the  cost  of  maintenance  is  given.  It  is  proposed  that 
tlie  Cily  of  Boston  shall  contribute  $15,000  toward  the  execution  of 
the  work. 

The  total  cost  of  all  the  improvements  proposed  is  $3,771,381,  on 
which  the  yearly  interest  at  three  per  cent  would  be  $113,141.43. 

Concerning  those  district*  which  cannot  be  drained  to  the  Boston 
main  outfall  it  is  assumed  that  the  only  admissible  process  for  purifi- 
cation is  what  is  known  as  intermittent  Alteration. 

Chemical  treatuient  is  discarded  because  of  its  inefficiency  and 

■  is  discarded 


excessive  cost.  Broad  irrigation  or  "  sewage  farming  is  discani 
because  of  the  large  area  required  and  because  of  the  objection 
the  undertaking  of  farming  operations  by  a  municipality.    The  « 


in  objection  to  chemical  I  real 
"  It  is  also  the  general  opinion  that  chemical  processes  in  their  beat 
form  will  have  some  effect  in  removing  noxious  matter  in  aolution,  hut 
all  agree  that  a  considerable  amount  mutt  be  left  in  the  effluent.  This, 
however,  may  be  safely  discharged  into  a  running  atreani,  if  its  pro- 
portion to  the  tupply  of  pure  water  doet  not  exceed  five  per  cent.  But 
we  have  ttill  to  deal  with  the  precipitate  —  about  fifty  grain*,  we  will 
say,  to  the  gallon.  It  it  very  offensive,  and  not  valuable.  By  aubject- 
ing  the  sludge  to  methodt  of  pressure,  however,  most  of  the  water  has 
been  expressed  without  offense,  and  its  weight  reduced  to  about  one 
ton  to  one  hundred  and  sixty-flvc  thousand  gallons  of  sewage.  It  is 
possible  that  tome  market-value  might  attach  to  this  residuum  in  some 
localities,  but  we  dare  not  count  upon  anything  better  than  gratuitous 
removal.  Finally,  the  coat  of  the  operation  in  Kngland  ia  estimated  to  be 
juat  about  one  shilling  per  head,  or  tay,  twenty-fly*  centt  for  each 
person  yearly.  This  does  not  Include  interest  on  the 
In  the  works,  land,  and  so  on.  By  itself,  therefore,  it  does  not 
to  be  financially  attractive." 

(The  coat  in  England  would  have  to  be  doubled  In  calculations  for 
this  country.) 

Of  irrigation  it  is  said  that  when  it  it  etpecially  favored  by  cir- 
cumstances it  ia  the  ben  method,  but  that  it  it  seldom  that  these  cir- 
cumstances can  be  controlled  to  advantage.  The  process  is  thus 
described : 

"  By  this  process,  the  sewage  being  conducted  to  land  prepared  for 
the  purpose,  is  suffered  to  flow  over  it  and  be  taken  up  in  part  by  the 
crops  raised  upon  it.  In  short,  it  is  an  attempt  to  extract  the  element 
of  value  from  the  sewage  by  using  it  at  a  fertiliser  in  farming.  The 
noxious  and  offentive  elements  are  thus  either  beneficially  appro- 
priated by  crops,  or  are  detained  in  the  toil  by  mechanical  filtration, 
or  by  lung  and  repeated  exposure  to  the  air  are  decomposed,  oxidised, 
and  changed  into  harmless  matters,  to  that  the  water  which  runt  off  it 
comparatively  pure.  More  than  one  hundred  townt  in  Kngland  employ 
thi*  tystem,  and  it  proves  eminently  satisfactory  where  conditions 
favor  Itt  adoption.  Itt  great  drawback  it  the  vast  area  of  land 
required  for  itt  successful  operation  on  a  large  scale.  It  is  stated,  for 
example,  in  our  engineer's  report,  that  Boston  would  require  a  farm 
aliout  as  large  as  the  entire  township  of  Brookline,  if  it  wished  to 
realize  the  whole  farming  value  of  itt  sewage.  The  best  English 
authorities  estimate  that  one  acre  of  land  must  be  set  aside  for  each 
one  hundred  persons.  When  it  is  remembered  that  this  land  must 
all  be  tolerably  level  and  fairly  dry,  some  appreciation  it  reached  of 
the  obstacle  which  this  Incident  presents  to  the  general  adoption  of 
this  system.  There  are  subsidiary  difficulties  which  will  naturally 
occur  to  all.  It  suggests  alarming  possibilities  of  farming  on  a  large 
scale,  by  municipal  corporationa.  I'hit  prospect  may  well  damp  the 
enthusiasm  of  many  who  would  eagerly  welcome  audi  a  aolution  of  the 
sewage  problem,  if  sufficient  private  farming  enterprise  were  available 
upon  tracts  of  land  convenient  and  adapted  to  the  purpose.  .  .  .  Dry 
or  wet,  night  and  day,  summer  and  winter,  the  same  quantity  must  be 
taken,  or  if  there  be  any  variation,  it  is  likely  to  be  most  when  the 
crop  needs  it  least.  And  it  ia  this  obligation  which  we  fancy  would 
dismay  our  farmers.  But  in  the  absence  of  such  a  private  demand,  it 
is  difficult  to  see  how  the  work  can  be  carried  out  without  the  direct 
intervention  of  the  municipality.  .  .  . 


"  In  fine,  we  believe  this  system  to  be  admirable,  if  only  i 
of  somewhat  intractable  conditions,  some  of  which  we, have  indicated, 
can  he  controlled.  Where  all  things  can  be  made  to  work  together  in 
harmony,  it  offers  a  reasonable  probability  of  at  leaat  reducing  the 
expense  of  getting  rid  of  sewage  to  a  minimum.  Where  an  arrange- 
ment can  be  made  to  operate  it  in  combination  with  filtration,  so  that 
private  agriculturists  may  take  the  sewage  in  tuch  quantitiet,  and  at 
inch  times,  as  they  may  And  best  for  their  crops,  and,  when  not  detircd, 
can  turn  it  upon  filter-beds,  we  think  there  would  be  a  fair  prospect  of 
attaining  the  largett  measure  of  utilization  with'  the  least  possible  com- 
plication and  expense." 

The  method  finally  selected  for  recommendation  is  what  i*  called 
in  England  "  Intermittent  Downward  Fdteration  "    The  i 
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of  this  system  are  so  well  slated  in  the  report  that  it  would  be  impos- 
sible to  improve  on  the  instructive  text : 

" Intermittent  flllr»tion,  pure  and  iimple,  it  the  converse  of  irrigation. 
The  latter  it  the  minimum  quantity  of  sewage  applied  lo  the  maximum 
area  of  land,  and  permits  utilixation,  ai  well  a*  purification,  to  the 
greatest  degree.  The  former  it  the  application  of  the  maximum  quan- 
tity of  sewage  upon  the  minimum  area  of  land.  It  permit*  of  only 
partial  utilization,  but,  in  oar  opinion,  of  more  perfect  purification.' 
It  frankly  abandon*  all  dreamt  of  profit;  and  in  to  doing  it  gets  rid  of 
the  two  greatest  drawback!  to  the  tyttem  of  irrigation.  Having  no 
crop  to  consider,  much  leu  land  will  suffice,  at  it  ia  found  that  the 
ground  will  filter  ten  timet  at  much  tewage  at  any  crop  upon  it  can 
profitably  ahtorl».  Having  no  farming  venturet  at  stake,  we  are  relieved 
of  all  the  machinery  of  trade  and  difficulties  of  management,  l'urifi- 
n,  not  profit,  ia  the  paramount  idea.    Not  that  it  is  impossible,  in 


certain  cases,  to  combine  some  profitable  use  with  this  primary  inten- 
tion, but  if  so,  it  is  a  purely  secondary  consideration.  This  system  is. 
in  effect,  nothing  but  turning  certain  tracts  of  suitable  land,  by  skilful 
preparation,  into  monstrous  filters.  There  is,  properly,  no  attempt  to 
aave  any  matters  held  in  suspension  or  solution  in  the  sewage.  The 
object  is  to  get  clear  of  them  utterly,  whether  they  be  good  or  bad, 
precious  or  worthless,  and  restore  the  water  to  its  first  estate,  pure  and 
umk-filed,  as  it  bubbled  from  the  spring.  And  this  wonderful  trans- 
formation it  conttantly  atacrted  to  be  brought  about  by  a  faithful 
application  of  the  filtration  process.  Ita  advocalea  maintain  that  sew- 
age, passed  through  ten  feet  of  prepared  earth,  is  good  enough  for  any 
purpose,  and  they  claim  it  to  be  nature's  process,  and  intimate  that, 
after  all,  it  is  a  mere  question  of  a  little  more  or  less  remoteness,  and 
every  drop  of  water  on  earth  to-day  was  sewage  not  long  ago.  How- 
ever that  may  be,  it  is  sufficient  for  the  present  purpose  to  say  that,  if 
properly  managed,  it  does  afford  a  practicable,  economical  and  efficient 
means  of  cleansing  sewage.  The  objections  to  it  are  five-fold.  It  is 
charged  to  be  wasteful,  in  that  it  feeds  no  crop.  There  is  a  dread,  lest 
so  much  sewage  on  so  little  land  should  cause  offense,  especially  in 
midsummer,  lmubters  are  confident  that  the  land  mutt  eventually 
clog.  And  finally,  it  it  thought  that  the  cost  of  the  preparation  of  the 
land  will  be  exceasive,  or  that  the  carelessness  to  be  bargained  for 
with  ordinary  management  on  a  large  scale,  would  render  its  success 
utterly  problematical.  The  final  arbiter  of  all  such  questionings  is 
experience,  and  that  infallible  test  has  decided  that  these  fears  are, 
for  the  most  part,  groundless.  .  .  . 

"  We  have,  then,  no  hesitation  in  recommending  the  adoption  of  this 
tyttem,  where,  for  any  reason,  broad  irrigation  It  impracticable  or 
undesirable  and  the  ocean  unattainable,  and  we  think  it  likely  to  prove 
always  a  valuable  auxiliary,  in  combination  with  irrigation,  where  the 
surroundings  admit  of  itt  introduction." 

The  Commission  says,  at  another  point :  — 

"  It  almost  teemt  at  if  earth,  at  a  touch,  took  every  baleful  element 
out  of  tewage.  We  wish  to  emphasize  this  immunity  from  all  essential 
pollution  to  air  or  water  in  the  neighborhood  of  such  lands,  because  it 
is  prohable  that  such  an  apprehension  may  be  aroused  at  the  outset, 
and  it  is  possible  that  such  baseless  fears  may  be  instrumental  in  pre- 
judicing a  feature  of  the  scheme  which  seems  to  us  to  offer  a  singu- 
larly fortunate  escape  from  a  very  perplexing  dilemma." 

However,  when  it  come*  to  its  recommendations  it  does  not  trust 
the  touch  of  earth  to  destroy  the  baleful  element.  It  tars,  in  con- 
nection with  Waltharn,  that  filtration  might  be  objected  to  on  the 
score  of  danger  from  the  returning  effluent  to  the  water  supplies  of 
Walihani  and  Watertown.  Again,  it  sny» :  "Any  sewage  field  which 
might  be  fixed  upon  should  not  even  filter  in  the  direction  of  streams 
which  supply  water  for  drinking."  In  the  cave  of  Marlborough,  it 
if  proposed  to  spend  about  *22,000  for  the  sake  of  reaching  remote 
ground,  more  than  would  be  required  ••  to  reach  another  equally 
acceptable  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  the  effluent  from  the  nearer 
of  the  two  might  affect  the  Boston  water-supply."  It  recommends 
that  "  In  Westborniigh  as  in  Marlborough  some  additional  expense 
should  be  faced  rathur  than  to  run  the  i  i>k  of  mixing  the  result*  of 
a  possibly  imperfect  filtration  with  the  drinking-water  of  any  com- 
munity." 

This  consideration  is  never  lost  sight  of  by  the  commission  nor  by 
its  engineers,  and  upon  it  are  based  most  of  the  recommendations 
made  with  reference  to  all  those  parts  of  the  district  whk-h  cannot 
drain  to  the  Boston  outfall. 

The  genera]  theory  on  which  the  recommendations  arts  based  may 
fairly  lie  formulated  thus  : 

1.  Unless  where  access  to  tide-water  can  be  given  in  an  unobjec- 
tionable manner,  the  tewage  roust  be  purified  before  it  enters  any 
at  ream. 

2.  Purification  by  chemical  means  would  not  be  complete  and  would 
cost  too  much. 

3  Broad  irrigation  when  properly  controlled  secures  a  perfect 
eruuuul  and  an  agricultural  advantage,  but  it  would  take  too  much 
and  would  involve  the  undertaking  of  fanning  operations  by 


If  not  always  properly  regulated  it  might  result  in 
the  discharge  of  crude  sewage  over  the  surface  into  the  stream. 

4.  Intermittent  filtration  is  not  subject  to  these  disadvantages,  it 
may  be  supplemented  by  irrigation  to  any  desired  extent,  and  its  result 
is  perfectly 


water-shed  and  made  to  drain  into  tome  stream  not  now  under  the 
ban  of  the  statute. 

6.  As  the  protected  water-shed  is  so  large,  as  the  towns  are  so 
thick  and  growing  so  fast,  it  is  not  wise  to  attempt  the  pari  Beat  ion  of 
their  effluent  near  at  hand.  So  far  as  possible  their  tewage  should 
flow  into  trunk  lines  and  be  carried  to  remote  points,  as  to  the  Saugut 
Plain. 

7.  As  the  sewage  will  have  to  be  carried  through  a  costly  main 
sewer,  pumped  at  its  point  of  destination  and  filtered  through  earth, 
everything  except  sewage  must  be  kept  out  of  it.  The  luxury  of 
treating  other  waters  would  be  too  expensive. 

This  formula  has  been  adhered  lo  as  closely,  as  carefully,  and  at 
consistently  as  the  nature  of  things  would  allow.  All  of  its  details 
have  been  worked  out  with  indefatigable  pains  and  with  great  skill 
and  at  much  cost.  If  we  accept  tie  formula  as  correct,  sufficient, 
well  founded  and  controlling,  no  question  can  be  raised  from  any  side 
a*  to  the  satisfactory  and  conclusive  character  of  the  work  done- 

There  is  perhaps  a  point  of  view  from  which  some  details  of  the 
scheme,  details  enormously  affecting  its  completeness  and  its  effi- 
ciency, take  a  somewhat  different  aspect. 

First  of  all,  it  is  not  pleasant  to  give  up  our  reliance  on  the  good 
old  motto  "  Divide  el  Imjiera,"  which  has  so  long  been  the  watchword 
of  the  sanitarian.  It  has  generally  been  supposed  that  the  more 
closely  the  details  of  cleansing  work  come  under  the  control  and  are 
made  to  impose  their  burden  upon  those  producing  the  waste,  the 
more  economical  and  the  more  complete  might  be  the  result.  Under 
the  scheme  proposed,  it  would  be  at  least  a  matter  of  indifference  to 
the  people  of  Winchester,  for  example,  whether  they  sent  much  or 
little  sewage  for  transportation  through  the  main  sewer,  and  to  be 
pumped  for  purification  in  Saugus;  so  it  would  be  a  matter  of  indif- 
ference to  Uie  people  of  Waltharn  and  Watertown  whether  they  con- 
tributed much  or  little  of  the  flow  to  be  delivered  through  the  Boston 
main  and  pumped  at  the  outfall  station.  This  consideration  might 
seriously  affect  the  magnitude  of  the  problem.  Again,  there  is  noth- 
ing more  rare  than  a  tight  sewer,  and  in  many  of  the  towns  to  be 
drained  the  sewers  pass  through  saturated  subsoil.  That  is,  tliey 
would  act  as  undcrdrains,  and  the  amount  of  subsoil  water  contrib- 
uted, greater  in  some  places  than  in  others,  would,  probably,  at  cer- 
tain seasons  —  and  these  the  worst  seasons  for  purification  —  amount 
to  a  very  important  factor.  Then  too,  it  is  very  well  to  say  that 
these  outlets  are  provided  only  for  a  •eparate  system  of  sewerage 
throughout  the  whole  district  to  be  relieved  ;  but  who  is  to  regulate 
this  and  bow  exactly  will  it  be  regulated?  It  would  be  easy,  no 
doubt,  to  prevent  the  connection  of  surface  openings  in  the  streets. 
It  would  not  be  easy  —  at  all  events  for  those  who  control  the  gen- 
eral system  —  to  police  the  many  towns  connected  so  frequently  aod 
so  thoroughly  as  would  be  necessary  to  prevent  the  clandestine  dis- 
cbarge of  roof  and  yard  water  through  house-drains,  and  an  enor- 
mous volume  from  this  source  would  come  to  flood  the  purification- 
field  at  the  time  when  it  would  —  from  rain  falling  directly  upon  it 
—  be  least  able  to  receive  sewage. 

These  considerations  suggest  a  difficulty  of  great  magnitude.  It 
is  found  in  England  that  where  the  "  separate  "  system  is  used  there 
is  a  very  great  increase  of  How  during  rain-storms,  and  from  under- 
ground drainage  after  rains.  Bailey  Denton  says,  with  reference  to 
Great  Malvern:  "The  sewage  proper,  measured  by  the  water-suppiv, 
amount*  to  150,000  gallons  a  day,  but  in  looking  "to  the  dilution  due 
to  subsoil  water  which  raises  it  to  360,000  gallons  a  day,  ete."  In 
Abingdon,  the  sewage  discharged  in  dry  weather  amounts  to  2O0,- 
000  gallons  "increased  to  double  that  quantity  in  wet  weather,  the 
excess  being  due  to  the  fact  that  the  private  sewers  communicating 
with  the  public  sewers  in  the  town  receive  the  rain  run  off  the  back 
roofs  and  impervious  surfaces  connected  with  the  bouse." 

Therefore,  in  regulating  the  scale  on  which  these  works  are  to  be 
constructed,  attention  must  be  given  not  alone  to  present  and  future 
population,  but  to  the  increase  of  subsoil  water  leaking  into  the 
fewer*  and  of  roof  and  jnrd  water  clandestinely  introduced  into 
them  —  a  very  uncertain  element  of  the  calculation.  However  great 
it  may  be,  an  addition  must  be  made  to  it  to  provide  for  the  infiltration 
of  soil  water  en  route,  especially  after  the  mxin  sewer  dip*  below  the 
permanent  water-table  of  (he  ground.  All  this  foreign  water  intro- 
duced into  the  sewers  becomes  foul  water  and  must  be"  treated  at  the 
same  cost  with  the  much  smaller  volume  of  actual 
provided  for. 

[To  tw  motioned.] 


5.  However,  to  make  assurance  doubly  sure,  to  avoid  an  infraction 
of  the  statute  requiring  sewage  to  be  kept  out  of  streams  uwd  as 
sources  of  domestic  supply,  and  to  see  that  no  unrecognized  and 
unsuspected  "  virulent  poison  from  a  previous  sewage  pollution " 
shall  enter  the  water-supply  rivers,  even  intermittent  filtration  areas 
must,  wlierever  possible,  be  moved  over  beyond  the  edges  of  the 

•  This  epiuioo  Is  out  well 


Mitsooox,  BuAMAn.  —  A  few  miles  from  Mandalay  it  the  town  of 
Mengoon,  which  is  celebrated  for  itt  huge  ruin  of  solid  brickwork,  for- 
merly intended  for  a  gigantic  pagoda,  but  which  was  left  unfinished  in 
consequence  of  a  prediction  that  Itt  completion  would  be  fatal  to  the 
royal  founder.  King  Mentaragyi.  The  earthquake  of  1R30  split  the 
huge  cube  of  solid  brickwork  and  reduced  it  to  ruins.  Yule  gives  the 
dimensions  of  the  lowest  of  the  fire  encircling  terraces  at  400  feet 
square.  If  completed,  the  edifice  would  liave  been  600  feet  high.  Not 
far  from  the  gigantic  ruin  is  the  "  great  bell  of  Nunguon,"  cast  at  the 
commencement  of  this  century,  and  in  shape  and  form  resembling 
Western  bells.  Its  height  ia  18  feet,  besides  7  feet  for  hanging  appa- 
ratus; it  is  17  feet  in  diameter,  and  from  10  to  12  inches  in  thickness, 
while  its  total  weight  is  supposed  to  exceed  200,000  pounds.  —  Spring. 
JiM  lUpMiam.  ^ 
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ART  IX  PHG5NTCI A  AND  CYPRUS.'-l. 

HpVO  installments  of  Messrs.  Perrot  & 
<!!>•  Chipiez's  (treat  history  of  ancient 
art  have  already  been  reviewed  in 
these  columns  —  those  which  dealt  respect- 
ively with  the  art  of  Egypt  and  with  the 
art  of  Babylonia  and  Assyria.  A  third 
installment  is  now  before  us,  its  English 
dress  supplied  by  the  same  competent 
haml  to  which  from  the  first  we  have  be-en 
indebted.  As  its  subject  is  merely  the 
art  of  Phoenicia,  and  of  its  independen- 
i  cies  and  offshoots,  it  may  seem  a  little 
'  strange  that  the  book  should  be  as  volum- 
inous as  either  of  its  predecessors. 
Certainly,  if  the  intrinsic  interest  of  existing  relics  were  the  only 
point  in  question,  a  small  fraction  of  the  space  required  for  Egypt 
or  for  Mesopotamia  might  have  sufficed  our  authors.  Neither  in  the 
quantity  nor  in  the  quality  of  such  relics  does  Phoenicia  even 
remotely  rival  the  great  nations  of  the  farther  South  and  farther 
East.  But  the  present  work  is  a  history  of  art,  and  not  a  mere  com- 
mentary on  existing  works  of  art.  And  to  the  historian's  eye  Phoe- 
nicia wears  a  very  different  aspect  than  the  one  she  wears  to  the  eye 
of  the  art-lover,  pure  and  simple.  The  historian  must  take  account 
not  only  of  technical  processes  ami  visible  concrete  results,  but  also 
of  origins  and  influences  and  all  shaping  causes.  What  may  once 
have  existed,  but  has  now  disappeared,  may  1m  of  equal  value  in  his 
thought  with  the  most  perfectly  preserved  specimens  that  still  are  to 
be  seen.  And  how  and  why  an  art  developed,  how  and  why  it  was 
moulded  by  arts  which  went  before,  how  and  why  it  moulded  those 
which  came  later  upon  the  stage  —  these  are  the  most  vitally  import- 
ant points.  And  as  tbe  centre  of  our  author's  complicated  and 
extensive  scheme  is  avowedly  the  art  of  Greece  —  is  an  explanation 
of  its  roots  and  its  nourishment  as  well  as  of  its  final,  cotnpletest 
flowers  —  the  art  of  Phoenicia  gains  a  right  to  far  fuller  considera- 
tion than  its  own  intrinsic  merits  at  all  could  warrant. 

Not  that  Phoenicia  herself  or  any  of  the  lands  or  cities  which 
owed  to  hor  the  whole  or  the  greater  part  of  their  civilization,  had 
the  same  sort  of  influence  upon  Greek  art  as  had  the  art  of 
Egypt  or  of  Mesopotamia  These  countries  originated  the  elements 
which  the  Greek  artists  worked  into  shapes  apparently  so  different 
and  certainly  so  much  more  beautiful  and  complete  that  their  origin 
was  long  forgotten  or  ignored ;  while  Phoenicia  originated  nothing. 
"In  a  true  sense  of  the  word,"  M.  Perrot  explains,  "we  can  hardly 
say  that  Phoenicia  had  a  national  art.  She  built  much  and  she 
sculptured  much,  so  we  cannot  say  she  had  no  art  at  all ;  but  if  we 
attempt  to  define  it,  it  eludes  us.  Like  an  unstable  chemical  com- 
pound it  dissolves  into  its  elements,  and  we  recognize  one  as  Egypt- 
ian, another  as  Assyrian,  and  yet  another,  in  later  years,  as  purely 
Greek.  The  only  thing  that  the  Phoenicians  can  claim  as  their  own 
is  the  recipe,  so  to  speak,  for  the  mixture.  We  may  point,  besides, 
to  certain  special  arrangements  suggested  by  special  wants,  such  as 
those  which  have  to  do  with  the  construction  of  fortified  enclosure* 
and  the  arrangements  of  liarbort ;  and  to  a  few  singularities  of  style 
"  i  are  to  be  explained  by  the  peculiar  properties  of  the  materials 
But  these  are  only  matters  of  detail.  Looking  at  it  as  a 
one  is  tempted  to  conclude  that  the  sole  originality  of  Phas- 


es in  its  want  of  that  quality, 
M.  Perrot  then  goes  on  to  explain  that  with  industry,  as  distinct 
from  pure  art,  the  case  stands  otherwise.    To  this  point  we  shall 
return  later  on  ;  but  what  we  must  first  understand  is  why,  if  it  had 


no  original  art,  Phoenicia  has  so  strong  a  claim  upou  the  historian  in 
eyes  all  ancient  art  is  but  one  great  whole  with  the  art  of 


i  its  culminating  blossom.  It  is  because  though  the  Ph< 
ctan  was  no  originator,  he  was  the  great  transmitter  of  original  and 
diverse  ideas;  because  if  he  did  not  directly  influence  the  art  of 
Greece,  he  conveyed  to  her  those  Egyptian  and  Assyrian  influences 
without  which  her  development  must  have  been  far  oilier  than  it  was 
—  might  never  have  been  a  development  of  anything  like  equal 
power  and  brilliancy.  Indeed,  more  than  this  is  true.  It  was  not 
only  the  art  of  the  South  and  East  which  the  Phoenicians  took  to  the 
barbarious  shores  of  Greece ;  it  was  the  whole  civilisation  of  the 
South  and  East  —  it  was  the  knowledge  of  wealth  and  luxury  and 
intellectual  life ;  it  was  the  impulse  to  rise  out  of  barbarism  and  to 
develop  hitherto  unappreciated  powers  in  each  and  every  direction. 
Without  contact  with  the  outer  world  no  such  development  would 
have  been  possible,  and  except  for  the  help  of  the  Phoenician  mar- 
iner it  is  hard  to  see  how  such  contact  could  have  been  brought 
about  If  it  would  be  too  much  to  say  that  without  his  help  Greece 
never  would  have  been  civilized.  It  is  by  no  means  too  mueh  to  say 
that  without  it  she  would  certainly  not  have  been  civilized  when  she 
was  nor  as  she  was.  And  the  possibilities  of  loss  to  the  world  which 
lie  in  such  a  supposition  bring  with  the  in  such  a  rush  of  gratitude 
toward  the  Phoenician  trader  that  we  forget  his  own  lack  of  Intrinsic, 
artistic  interest  and  gladly  acknowledge  his  right  to  the  prominent 
place  which  our  authors  have  accorded  him  in  the  great  gallery  of 
ancient  artistic  history.  And  when  I  said  that  he  bronght  nothing 
of  his  own  to  Greece,  I  forgot  for  a  moment  one  thing  which  he  did 


1  flUtmy  «/  Art  in  Pkmieia  and 
r«or»»  Perrot  and  Charles  Chljiles. 
—  t     la  two  volumes,  Mr-  - 
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bring  and  which  was  indisputably  his  own  —  that  priceless  engine  of 
civilization  which  we  call  the  alphabet.  He  has  left  us  no  poetry, 
no  philosophy,  no  history  of  his  own ;  but  he  invented  and  bestowed 
the  instrument  by  means  of  which  Homer  and  Herodotus  tell  us  of 
him,  and  by  means  of  which  the  poetry,  the  philosophy  and  the  his- 
tory which  tell  of  the  Greeks  themselves  were  rendered  possible  and 
were  transmitted  to  the  later  world  for  its  perpetual  delighting  and, 
no  less,  for  the  perpetual  shaping  and  developing  of  its  mind  and 
heart.  Not  as  an  artist  in  any  branch,  I  repeat,  but  vet  as  the  great 
transmitter  and  unconscious  foster-father  of  art  does  the  dim,  prosaic, 
money-making  figure  of  the  Phoenician  mariner  claim  our  attention 
and  command  our  utmost  gratitude. 

From  all  of  this  it  will  perhaps  be  guessed  that  these  present  vol- 
umes, wlni, •  of  the  greatest  historical  interest  and  importance,  have 
far  less  artistic  interests  and  charm  than  had  either  of  their  prede- 
cessors. A  mere  glance  at  their  illustrations  will  prove  as  much. 
Few,  indeed,  are  the  pictured  objects  which  can  rivaliu  the  remotest 
way  those  forms  of  beauty  and  of  strength  that  were  portrayed  in 
the  earlier  books.  Yet  most  of  them  are  extremely  curious  and 
extremely  instructive,  while  quite  as  much  can  be  said  tor  every  page 
of  tbe  text.  Anil  text  and  pictures  alike  have  the  essential  charm 
of  novelty;  for  with  the  exception  of  its  Cypriote  phase  Phoenician 
art  is  a  subject  which,  until  this  book  was 'published,  coultl  only  be 
studied  in  volumes  which,  like  the  great  work  of  M.  Kenan,  are  inac- 
cessible to  the  general  public. 

Perhaps  I  need  hardly  say,  then,  in  arrangement  the  book  Ls  as 
clear,  and  in  treatment  as  sensible  and  as  charming  as  tbe  earlier 
volumes.  It  begins  with  the  same  general  summaries  as  to  origin, 
physical  conditions,  religion,  writing,  etc. ;  speaks  then  of  architec- 
ture in  general  and  of  its  different  branches  in  detail ;  next  of  sculp- 
ture; then  of  Cyprus  and  Cypriote  art;  of  gems;  of  painting;  and 
finally,  at  considerable  length,  of  those  industrial  arts  in  which,  as 
has  been  hinted,  the  Phoenician  race  produced  results  of  greater 
originality  and  intrinsic  interest  than  in  the  nobler  branches. 

We  need  not  pause,  I  think,  over  the  origin  of  the  race— a  mat- 
ter still  in  dispute  among  authorities  —  further  than  to  say  that  M. 
Perrot  grants  it  that  Semitic  birth,  which  is  proclaimed  by  affini- 
ties of  language,  but  which  seems  to  be  thrown  in  doubt  by  the 
essential  unlikencs*  of  their  religion  to  the  Hebrew.  Certainly,  if 
analogies  of  character  and  history  go  for  anything  in  the  way  of 
proof,  the  unlearned  observer  will  hardly  doubt  a  close  relationship 
in  blood  between  the  Jew  and  the  Phoenician.  Strange  and  strik- 
ing indeed  are  the  parallels  which  might  be  drawn  between  the 
Phoenician  in  antiquity  and  the  Jew  in  modern  times;  each  a  trader 
by  nature  and  a  traveller;  each  a  dweller  in  every  known  land,  and 
a  controller  of  its  commercial  activity ;  but  neither  anywhere  at 
home,  anywhere  at  one  with  the  native  population ;  each  always  and 
everywhere  an  alien  in  language,  in  religion,  in  tastes  and  feelings, 
and  aims  and  life.  I  cannot  do  bettor  than  quote,  just  here,  one  of 
the  concluding  paragraphs  from  the  book  before  mu  :  "  Seeinz  how 
great  tbeir  services  were  to  the  civilization  of  Greece  and  Rome, 
and  how  admirable  were  those  virtues  of  industry,  activity  and 
splendid  courage  that  they  brought  to  their  work,  how  is  it  that  the 
classic  writers  speak  of  the  Phoenicians  with  so  little  sympathy? 
And  why  does  the  modern  historian,  in  spile  of  his  breadth  and 
freedom  from  bias,  find  it  difficult  to  treat  them  even  with  justice? 
It  is  because,  in  spite  of  their  long  relations  with  them,  the  peoples 
of  Greece  and  Italy  never  learned  really  to  know  tbe  Phoenicians, 
or  to  understand  their  language;  and,  to  answer  the  second  ques- 
tion, because  our  modern  historians  are  hardly  better  informed. 
Between  Greece  and  Rome,  on  the  one  band,  and  Phoenicia  and 
Carthage  an  the  other,  there  was  a  barrier  which  was  never  beaten 
down.  They  traded  and  they  fought,  but  tbey  never  concluded  a 
lasting  and  cordial  peace;  they  made  no  effort  to  comprehend  each 
other's  nature,  but  retained  their  mutual,  ignorant  antipathy  to  tbe 
very  end.  In  later  ages,  when  all  races  were  welded  into  apparent 
unity  under  the  hand  of  Rome,  the  same  antagonism  was  mani- 
fested in  a  different  way.  It  was  to  a  Semitic  people  that  the  world 
owed  a  new  literature  and  a  new  religion ;  but  from  the  very  day 
that  the  Bible  conquered-  its  final  supremacy,  the  West  began  again 
to  hate  and  persecute  the  Sbemite.  Between  the  two  races  there 
has  been  from  the  beginning  of  things  both  constant  and 
communication  and  perpetual  misunderstanding.  They  have  i 
been  able  to  let  each  other  alone,  and  they  have  never  agreed." 

"That  fnll  justice  has  never  been  done  the  Phoenicians,"  M. 
Perrot  continues,  "  is  partly  their  own  fault-  Thev  were  moved 
neither  by  the  passion  for  truth  nor  bv  that  for  beauty.  They 
cared  only  for  gain.  .  .  .  Tyre  and  Sidon  acquired  prodigious 
wealth ;  the  minds  of  their  people  were  exclusively  occupied  with 
the  useful;  they  were  thinking  always  of  the  immediate  profit  to 
themselves  in  every  transaction;  and  to  such  a  people  the  world 
readily  denies  justice,  to  say  nothing  of  indulgence."  Indeed,  I  may 
add,  to  such  a  people  the  world  cannot  do  justice,  for  it  cannot  know 
them.  Unless  a  nation  transmits  itself  to  posterity,  how  can  pos- 
terity be  acquainted  with  it?   And  the  sole  and  only  transmitting 

Kwer  is  art —  art  either  in  its  literary  or  in  one  of  its  plastic  forma 
r.  Matthew  Arnold  was  not  the  first  to  tell  us  how  all  our  civiliza- 
tion may  be  traced  back  to  the  Greek  on  the  one  hand,  and  to  the 
Hebrew  on  the  other,  the  former  having  dowered  us  with  beauty  in 
its  widest  sense,  and  the  latter  with  righteousness,  with  truth.  But, 
the  Hebrew's  passion  for  truth,  it  could  never  have 
to  us,  we  could  never  have  credited  him  with  it 
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could  never  have  granted  him  "justice,  much  lets  indulgence,*' 
had  he  nut  been  possessed  of  an  almost  unrivalled  literary  gift  — 
had  his  love  of  righteousness  not  been  embalmed  forever  in  the 
pages  of  a  magnificent  literature  of  prune  and  verse.  The  Phami- 
cian,  a*  our  author  nay*,  was  a*  devoid  of  the  passion  for  truth  of 
hia  Hebrew  cousin,  as  of  the  pawion  for  beauty  of  the  aJien  Greek. 
But  even  had  he  possessed  it,  it  would  have  profited  him  little  (I 
mean,  of  coorae,  a*  regards  our  estimation  of  his  qualities),  unless 
the  Hebrew  gift  for  literary  art  had  been  given  hiui  as  well.  There 
are  lessons  here  for  us,  I  think,  which  we  may  well  ponder  with 
attention.  And  if  it  be  objected  that  there  was  one  (Treat  nation  of 
antiquity  which  wax  not  markedly  artistic,  and  yet  which  sba|«d  the 
world  anew  and  conspicuously  moul.ls  our  modern  world  Unlay,  let 
me  explain  that  1  am  speaking  of  things  purely  intellectual  and 
spiritual,  and  not  of  things  practical  and  political;  let  sic  note, 
too,  that  Home  waa  not  so  inartistic  by  nature  as  was  Phoenicia, 
and  that  »b«  absorbed  and  re-edited  a  large  portion  of  the  art 
of  Grace,  turning  it  to  her  own  new  uses,  and  expressing  by 
it  much  of  her  own  individual  life ;  and  then  let  us  remember  that 
Rome,  greatly  as  we  respect  her  memory,  commands  respect,  abstract 
admiration,  rather  than  such  affection  as  we  give  to  Greece  and 
to  if  udea ;  has  a  far  less  vital  place  in  our  conscience,  in  our  intel- 
lectual life,  in  our  emotions ;  supplies  us  neither  with  our  u  sweet- 
DeM  aod  light,"  nor  with  our  "  rules  of  conduct."  These  things, 
which  were  transmitted  to  us  from  the  Greeks  and  the  Hebrews,  are 
the  most  important  tilings  of  all  —  the  most  intimate,  the  most  influ- 
ential, the  most  precious.  Tbu*o  will  subsist,  and  will  persist,  with 
an  influence  ever  new  and  ever  freshly  potent,  as  long  as  civilization 
of  any  kind  remains  —  yes,  even  though  a  time  should  come  when 
Rome  herself  will  be  forgotten.  Even  so  there  will  never  come  a 
time  —  unless,  I  say,  our  civilization  perishes  utterly  from  off  the 
earth  —  when  the  passion  for  truth  which  marked  the  Hebrew,  when 
the  passion  for  beauty  which  marked  the  Greek,  will  fail  of  its 
shaping,  controlling,  inspiring,  delighting  power.  And  each  passion 
alike  was  reconM  by  the  hand  of  art.  has  worked  upon  us,  and  will 
upon  our  latest  children's  children,  through  the 
'  and  charm  which  art,  and  art  alone, 


one,  posne.tst's. 

M.  G.  VAN  I 


[Contributor*  art  remittal  to  tend  with  their  druwingt  full  and 
$  q/tfe  buUding$,  including  a  ftatement  ojfcotl.] 

MANSION,    HARLEM,  N.  Y.     8KRTCHF.D  BY  MR.  C.  W. 
6TOCOHTON,  KIW  YORK,  N.  Y. 

TJf  HIS  venerable  and  unique  landmark  of  Harlem  stands  a  little 
J| »  west  of  Fifth  Avenne  between  One  Hundred  and  Thirty-first 
and  One  Hundred  and  Thirty-second  Streets,  facing  north  and 
south,  being  consequently  diaconally  disposed  to  the  avenue.  In 
1823,  Charles  Henry  Hall,  of  Kngland,  purchased  the  Furtnan  Farm 
of  forty  acres,  with  the  old  farm-bouse  standing  in  its  centre,  and 
proceeded  to  secure  the  adjoining  farms  until  his  estate  comprised 
two  hundred  acres,  extending  from  Third  to  Eighth  Avenue.  He 
enlarged  and  remodelled  the  homestead,  giving  it  lis  present  form.  A 
small  army  of  workmen  appeared,  and  all  the  resources  of  landscape 
gardening  were  employed  on  the  farm,  transforming  it  into  a  spacious 
park,  from  Mount  Morris  (One  Hundred  and  Twentieth  Street)  to 
the  shores  of  Harlem  River.  Artificial  lakes  were  formed  of  fresh 
and  of  salt  water,  and  stocked  with  fish;  the  finest  cattle  roamed 
over  the  pasture  land,  and  everything  that  money  could  procure  for 
beautifying  the  park  waa  provided.  A  transverse  road  from  Thin) 
to  Eighth  Avenue  was  cut  through  by  Mr.  Hall,  paved  and  lined  with 
trees  —  forming  the  present  One  Hundred  and  Twenty-ninth  Street. 
From  the  verandas  of  the  house  one  might  look  southward  over  the 
wide  gardens  and  intervening  meadows  to  the  village  of  Yorkvillc, 
two  miles  below ;  eastward  across  Randall's  Island  to  the  Sound,  and 
then  following  the  course  of  Harlem  River  from  the  old  Gouvernetir 
Morris  house  of  Morrisania  Manor  on  the  Bronx  hills,  to  the  north- 
ern highlands,  where  stands  the  Jumel  House  on  lite  cliffs  of  Wash- 
ington Heights.  When  all  the  proprietor's  improvements  were  com- 
pleted, his  hospitality  knew  no  hounds.  Every  one  was  admitted  to 
enjoy  the  beauties  of  the  park,  while  at  the  mansion  balls  and  dinner- 
parties  followed  each  other  in  quick  succession  ;  and  all  was  anima- 
tion and  gaiety,  with  "  life  at  the  breaking  crest :  "  night  after  night 
the  lights  burned  lata,  and  the  spacious  halls  and  rooms  ru-ocboed  the 
sounds  of  merriment,  as  had  those  of  the  Colonial  bouses,  its  older 
neighbors,  which  now,  like  it  are  falling  to  decay.  The  season  at 
the  Hall  mansion  was  brilliant,  but  short,  fur  its  prestige  passed  with 
the  generation  which  saw  it  rise.  Its  public-spirited  builder  was 
overtaken  by  financial  difficulties  in  the  panic  of  '37,  aod  saw  the 
elegant  estate  divided,  and  passing  into  other  bands.  In  1840,  the 
house  itself  was  sold  aod  its  glory  became  a  memory  of  the  past  The 
fate  of  such  a  building  in  the  city  is  inevitable,  aod  though  it  still 
'  i  bare  and  dilapidated,  it*  removal  is  only  a  question  of  liiuc. 


UNITARIAN  CHURCH   AND  AL 
ANN  ARBOR,  MICH. 
TKCTS,  DETROIT.  MICH 


DONALDSON    *    MEJEB,  ARCHI- 


Both  buildings  are  built  in  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  the  cost  of  each  hav- 
ing been  about  1 15,000.  They  are  Itoth  built  of  field  stone  gathered 
in  the  vicinity,  broken  and  laid  random  range-  In  the  Church,  beside 
the  audience-room  are  social  rooms,  Sabbath-school  rooms,  library, 
pastor's  study  (in  second  floor  of  tower),  etc.  In  the  Alpha  Delia 
Phi  House,  basement  and  dining-room,  kitchen,  kitchen-pantry, 
stores,  servants'  quarters,  fuel  and  boiler  rooms,  etc.  In  first  story, 
parlor,  library,  smoking-room,  reception-hall,  matron's  living-room 
and  bed-ruom.  Mecond  flour,  four  suites  (one-and-one-half  bed- 
room and  study),  b ail v- rooms,  closets,  etc.  Third  floor,  three  suites 
aud  large  chapter-room.  Both  buildings  are  finished  neatly,  though 
not  extravagantly. 

LIBRARY    OS"    DREW    TIIEOLOOICAL    SEMINARY,    MADISON,  N.  J. 
MR.  R.  H.  ROBERTSON,  ARCHITECT,  NEW  YORK,  ».  Y. 

SKETCHES  FOR  COUNTRY-HOUSE*.    MESSRS.  ANDREWS  4t  JAQUE8, 
ARCHITECTS,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


ROTCU    TRAVELLING  SCHOLARSHIP 


DRAWING'S.  —  PLATES  I,  II, 


III,  IV. 

[.Issued  only  wlui  (be  Imperial  edition.] 


Although  these  sheets  of  drawings  and  sketches  appear  only 
In  the  "  Imperial "  edition,  we  have  had  so  many  inquiries  as  to 
the  character  of  the  task  imposed  on  the  contestants  for  this  schol- 
arship that  we  do  not  feel  that  subscribers  to  the  other  edition* 
will  object  to  oar  occupying  a  portion  of  their  columns  with  the  fol- 


A  COLLMCB  FOUNDED  BT  TBK  UNITED  STATES  GOVEHKREKT  TO 

hots  for  roemoxs  in  the  govkksmkxt  civil  service. 

Tuts  college  is  to  bear  the  same  relation  to  the  civil  service  that 
West  Point  Academy  docs  to  the  military  service,  and  the  Annapolis 
Academy  to  the  naval  service  of  the  Government. 

The  institution  is  supposed  to  be  situated  in  the  City  of  Boston,  on  a 
level  site,  facing  south  on  a  new  park,  and  having  a  frontage  of  not 
over  000  feet;  on  cither  side  of  the  lot  a  street  will  extend  to  the  north, 
and  a*  much  land  in  this  direction  can  be  occupied  a*  may  be  dea' 

While  expressing  the  purposes  and  the  immediate  uses  of  the  < 
are,  the  design  should  have  a  monumental  character,  worthy  of  i 
portant  and  permanent  Government  building. 

Tiie  college  will  provide  for  WO  P"dU».   It  is  to  include :  — 


Large  ball  for  examinations  and  ex 


10,000  sq. 
6,000  " 
6,000  " 
6,000  '• 


lo.ouii 

4,000 


0.000  - 
1,000  » 
700  " 

aoo  '• 


Gymnasium  (with  suitable  outside  recreation  grounds) 

Kefectory  

Kitchen,  etc  

General  lavatories,  etc  

Coal-rooms,  etc  

Museum  

Physical  laboratory  

Chemical  laboratory  

Meteorological  observatory  

Two  lecture-rooms,  each  

Twenty  lecture-rooms,  each  

Ten  lecture-rooms,  each  

Thirty  instruction-room*,  near  l 
Ample  court*  for  light  and  sir. 

A  sketch  is  required  of  two  < 
a  scale  of  1  32  to  a  foot 

The  rendered  drawings  are  to 
three  elevations ;  one  section ;  1-8  scale, 
scale. 

The  sketches  are  to  be  completed  at  6  p.  St.,  and  left  on  the  desk* 
with  an  assuiuvd  name  or  motto  oo  the  comer  of  the  sheets.  They  are 
to  indicate  a*  thoroughly  as  possible  the  motif  or  scheme  the  candidate 
proposes  to  follow,  in  plan  and  elevation. 

Notice  will  be  given  on  Monday,  April  0,  1884,  of  the  designs 
selected  for  the  rest  of  the  competition. 

The  finished  drawing*  are  to  be  handed  in  Friday,  May  6,  at  3  p.  m. 
They  must  not  depart  from  the  original  metif  adopted  in  the  sk 

FROSTING   OS  Alt 


of:- 


i  and  one  section,  at 

plan  of  each  story ; 
of  the  facade  at  1-2 


HOUSE   OF    O.    N.    TALBOT,    E!KJ.,    BKOOKLINK,    MASS.  MESSRS. 
BBADLEE,  WISLOW  A  WETHKRELL,  ARCHITECTS,  BOSTON,  MASS.  I 


This  structure  should  include,  besides  the  Railway  Station,  ample 
accommodation*  for  the  administration,  for  freight  and  passenger  ser- 
vice, for  a  hotel,  and  for  all  other  conveniences  which  can  add  to  the 
comfortable  arrival  and  departure  of  travellers.  The  architecture  of 
the  facade  should  be  as  imposing  and  rich  in  detail  a*  is  befitting  tbu 
grand  entrance  to  a  great  city. 

The  square  may  be  given  a  monumental  character  by  portico*. 
Statues,  and  such  other  decorative  features  a*  would  suggest  the  wealth 
and  importance  of  the  city.  This  square  and  station  might  be  designed 
for  such  a  site  as  the  Cambridgeport  flats,  facing  the  W»sl  Boston 
bridge,  and  the  latter  might  legitimately  be  considered  in  the  design  of 
the  square. 

The  problem  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  design  for  the  arrangement  of  the 
square,  and  the  plan  will  Include  only  such  portions  of  the  building* 
a*  indicate  lliv  facade  upon  the  square. 

The  length  of  the  facade  must  not  exceed  600  feet;  the  limit  of  the 
nymre  in  the  other  direction  is  not  fixed. 

The  preliminary  sketch  of  the  facade  is  to  be  on  the  scale  of  1-J12  to 
a  foot ;  the  plan  of  the  square  at  104  scale. 
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The  rendered  drawings  required  are: 

A  plan  on  a  116  scale;  an  deration  of  the  600-foot  facade  washed 
with  accurate  shadows  on  a  1-8  scale ;  a  perspective  drawn  in  line,  and 
not  to  exceed  14  by  18  incites. 

The  set  of  drawings  must  be  accompanied  by  a  thesis  explaining  the 
principles  of  architecture,  historical  and  sssthetic,  which  governed  the 
choice  and  development  of  the  design. 

The  sketches  are  to  be  completed  at  6  r.  *.  They  are  to  Indicate,  at 
thoroughly  as  possible,  the  "motif"  or  scheme  the  candidate  proposes 
to  follow,  in  plan  and  elevation. 

Notice  will  be  giv  en  on  Monday,  April  6,  1886,  which  designs  haTe 
been  selected  for  the  final  competition. 

The  finished  drawings  are  to  be  brought  to  the  Museum  on  Satur- 
day, April  18,  at  4  p.m.  Too  great  a  departure  from  the  features  indi- 
cated in  the  sketch,  will  throw  the  finished  set  of  drawings  out  of  the 


AIL' UAL  PAHfTING.L-VIII. 


EVERYTHING  that  throws  light 
on  the  evolution  of  mural  paint- 
ings of  bygone  days  is  important. 
To  know  what  were  the  agencies  that 
caused  one  form  of  artistic  expression 
rather  than  another,  has  a  didactic 
value ;  and  as  the  time-test  is  the  only 
true  test  of  the  stability  of  pictorial 
processes,  it  is  necessary  that  we.  should 
know  just  what  these  processes  were, 
in  order  that  we  may  be  practically 
elided.  On  such  ground*  several 
lengthy  extracts  from  the  Manual  of 
Deny*  will  be  justified.  The  discovery 
of  this  manuscript  was  fully  chronicled 
Exordium  is  a  beautiful  and  innocent 


5n  the  last  paper.  Denys's 
orison  to  the  II  it-gin  : 

-TO  MARY, 

"MOTHER  OF  GOD  A  SI)  FOREVER  VIRGIN.1 

"O  thou,  who  art  as  resplendent  as  the  sun,  much-beloved  and  all- 
gracious  Mother  of  God,  Mary!  Saint  Luke,  source  of  eloquence, 
most  learned  physician,  perfect  master,  and  thoroughly  versed  In 
all  the  sciences  and  all  knowledge,  having  been  sanctified  by  the 
precepts  of  the  Gospel— which  he  wrote  and  preached  aloud  — 
wished  to  declare  to  the  whole  world  the  very  holy  love  he  bore  thy 
gracious  and  divine  Majesty.  He  judged,  and  rightly,  too,  that 
from  his  stores  of  science  and  spiritual  riches  he  could  make  thee 
no  worthier  offering  than  the  representation  of  thy  admirable  beauty, 
so  full  of  charm,  which  he  had  contemplated  with  his  very  eyes. 
That  holy  and  learned  personage  employed  all  the  resources  of 
color  and  golden  mosaic  to  paint  and  faithfully  limn  thy  Image  in 
his  pictures,  according  to  the  rules  of  his  art.  I,  too,  in  my  turn  — 
feeble  imitator  —  desired  to  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  that  holy  man, 
and  devoted  myself  to  religious  painting,  hoping  that  my  powers 
would  be  in  no  wise  inferior  to  my  good  will,  in  order  to  fulfil  my 
duty  to  thy  sacred  person,  thy  venerable  majesty,  and  thy  wonder- 
ful magnificence.  Hut  I  confess  that  1  deceived  myself  in  this 
bold  project,  for  neither  my  capacity  nor  my  talents  responded  to 
my  desires;  nevertheless,  T  did  not  wish  to  abandon  completely  this 
fine  scheme,  nor  to  lose  all  the  fruit  of  my  labor;  therefore  I  have 
dared  to  offer  and  place  in  thy  hands,  the  explanation  and  interpreta- 
tion of  that  art  which  I  have  acquired  with  the  greatest  care  and 
most  conscientious  exactness,  in  order  to  form  the  very  best  method. 
For  I  am  not  unaware,  O  Virgin  1  that  thou  and  the  Creator  of  all 
things  deign  to  accept  everything  that  man  can  do;  therefore  1 
offer  thee  this  work,  which  I  have  devoted  to  painters  gifted  by 
nature,  to  aid  them  in  the  beginnings  of  their  art,  and  especially  to 
indicate  to  them  a  good  system.  .  .  .  Especially  do  I  desire  that  thy 
dazzling  and  gracious  image  may  be  unceasingly  reflected  in  the 
image  of  their  souls,  and  may  keep  them  pure  to  the  end  of  all  time ; 
that  it  may  raise  the  lowly,  and  encourage  those  who  look  upon  and 
imitate  that  eternal  model  of  beauty.  May  1,  too,  by  the  help  of 
thy  blessed  virtues,  obtain  the  happiness  of  beholding  tbee  face  to 
face!" 


KNOWLEDGE,  MAT 


"TO  ALL  PAINTERS, 

"AND   TO  THOSE  WHO.  FOR    THE    LOVE  Of 
STUDY  THIS  BOOK. 

"  Knowing,  O  all  ye  disciples  of  laborious  painters,  that  the  Lord 
in  his  holy  Gospel  cursed  him  who  buried  his  talent,  saying  unto 
him :  '  Wicked  and  slothful  servant,  thou  oughtest  to  have  put  my 
money  to  the  exchange,  in  order  that  at  my  coming  I  should  have 
received  mine  own  with  usury  '  I  myself  feared  to  incur  this  male- 
diction." 

And  thas  the  exhortation  concludes  : 

"  I  laboriously  and  carefully  collected  all  this  material,  assisted  bv 
my  pupil.  Master  Cyrillus,  of  Chio,  who  revised  it  most  scrupulously. 

" '  Coallaued  from  page  l»,  No.  SB. 

I  from  Paul  Duraud'a  French 


Pray,  then,  for  us,  all  of  you,  that  the  Lord  may 
the  fear  of  being  condemned  as  wicked  servants. 

The  most  unworthy  of  painters,  .,Ult*Y*i, 


AND  IN8TR0CT1ONS 


"FOR   HIM  WHO  WIHHES  TO  LEARN  THE  ART  OF 

"  Whoever  wishes  to  learn  the  science  of  painting, 


•A  I  NT!  NO. 


should  begin 

by  approaching  it  gradually,  and  by  preparing  himself  for  some 
time  beforehand,  drawing  simply  and  without  intermission,  using 
no  measure  till  he  has  acquired  some  experience  and  given  proof 
of  capacity.  Then  let  him  address  to  Jesus  Christ  the  following 
prayer  and  supplication  before  an  image  of  the  Mother  of  God,  the 
Virgin-conductress,  whilst  a  priest  blesses  him:  'KING  OK 
HEAVEN,'  etc.  .  .  .  Then,  having  traced  on  his  head  the  sign 
of  the  cross,  let  him  say,  with  a  loud  voice:  •  Wu  pray  the  Lord  — 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  our  God  I  Thou  wIk>  art  endowed  with  a  nature 
divine  and  limitless,  .  .  .  who  hast  illumined  with  thy  Holy  Spirit 
thy  divine  Apostle  and  Evangelist  Luke,  to  the  end  that  he  might 
represent  the  beauty  of  thy  most  pure  Mother,  .  .  .  thou,  Divine 
Master  of  all  that  exists,  enlighten  anil  guide  the  soul,  heart  aud 
mind  of  thy  servant;  so  direct  his  hands  that  he  may  worthily  and 
perfectly  represent  thy  image,  that  of  thy  most  blessed  Mother,  and 
those  of  all  the  saint* ;  for  the  glory,  joy  and  adornment  of  thy 
most  Holy  Church.    Pardon  the  sins  of  those  who  may  venerate 


INITIATORY  AND  CONCLUSION. 

"  After  the  prayer,  the  pupil  must  learn  with  exactness  the  propor- 
tions and  characters  of  figures ;  he  must  draw  much ;  he  must  work 
unremittingly,  and,  with  God's  help,  he  will  become  skilful  at 
the  end  of  some  time,  as  experience  has  demonstrated  in  the 
case  of  my  own  pupils.  ]  have  toiled  with  pleasure  over 
this  work,  to  the  end  that  painters,  my  brothers  in  Jesus 
Christ,  and  all  those  who  shall  adopt  this  book,  may  labor  for 
■  he  glory  of  God.  Let  them  pray  to  God  for  me.  [Here  is 
a  note  of  warning  to  malevolent  critics.]  Hut  if  any  wicked  or 
envious  one,  should  blame,  in  any  way  whatsoever,  my  disinter- 
ested enterprise,  let  him  know  that  he  w'dl  only  wrong  himself ;  for, 
as  a  certain  author  has  said,  envy  is  an  evil  thing,  but,  at  least,  it 
has  one  advantage :  that  it  devours  the  eyes  aud  the  heart  of  its 
possessor.  God  knows  that  I  composed  tills  work  only  to  be  use- 
ful, so  far  as  lay  in  my  power,  to  whoever  intends  to  consecrate  him- 
self to  this  art,  and  to  give  himself  up  to  it  with  the  love  of  a  zeal- 
ous disciple,  and  eager,  above  all  things,  to  possess  the  precepts  of 
tliis  book.  It  is  to  him  that  I  address,  in  all  friendship,  die  follow- 
ing counsel :  Know  well,  O  studious  pupil,  that  if  you  wish  to  devote 
yourself  to  this  science  of  painting,  you  must  find  an  able  master, 
who  will  teach  you  in  a  short  time,  provided  he  directs  you  accord- 
ing to  our  instructions.  Hut  if  you  only  meet  with  a  master  whose 
teaching  and  art  are  imperfect,  try  to  do  as  we  did,  that  is,  seek 
some  originals  by  the  celebrated  .Manuel  Panselinos.*  Work  from 
them  a  long  while,  exerting  yourself  till  you  have  mastered  the  pro- 
portion* and  characters  of  this  painter's  figures.  ...  It  i*  not  only- 
Saint  Luke  who  is  blessed,  but  all  those  who  represent  and  try  to 
show  forth  the  miracles,  the  holy  portraits  of  the  Lord,  of  the 
Mother  of  God  and  the  other. saints;  for  this  art  of  painting  is 
agreeable  to  God,  and  is  well-viewed  by  him.  Thus  all  who  work 
with  care  and  piety  receive  from  heaven  grace  and  benedictions. 
But  let  all  those  who  only  strive  for  the  love  of  money,  and  who 
are  neither  painstaking  nor  pious,  reflect  well  before  they  die  :  they 
should  remember  with  fear  the  chastisement  of  him  whom  they  imi- 
tate—  of  Judas,  expiating  his  crime  iu  the  torments  of  hell-fire, 
from  which  we-hope  to  be  redeemed  by  the  merits  of  the  Mother  of 
God,  of  Saint  Luke  the  Apostle,  anil  of  all  the  saints.    Amen."  1 

It  is  interesting  to  compare  the  Italian  Cennino's  [1437]  exord- 
ium with  that  of  Denys.  The  former  is  instinct  with  piety,  but  of  a 
less  slavish  kind.  There  is  in  it  a  recognition  of  personal  inspira- 
tion, and  an  artistic  freedom  unknown  to  the  Byzantine.  The  quo- 
tations that  follow  are  from  Mrs.  Merrilield's  translation. 

"Chapter  1.  Here  begins  the  book  on  the  art,  made  and  com- 
posed by  Cennlno  da  Colle,  in  the  reverence  of  God,  and  of  the 
Virgin  Mary,  and  of  St.  Eustachius,  and  of  St.  Francis,  and  of  Su 
John  the  Baptist,  and  of  St.  Anthony  of  Padua,  and  generally  of 
all  the  saints  of  God,  and  in  the  reverence  of  Giotto,  of  Taddeo  and 
of  Agnolo,  the  master  of  Cennino,  and  for  the  utility,  and  good,  aud 
advantage  of  those  who  would  obtain  perfection  in  the  arts." 

'•  In  the  beginning  the  omnipotent  God  created  the  heaven  and  the 
earth,  and,  above  all,  animals  ami  food ;  he  created  man  and  woman 
after  his  own  image,  endowing  them  with  all  the  virtues.  But  Adam 
was  tempted,  and  fell  through  the  envy  of  Lucifer,  who,  with  malice 
and  subtlety,  induced  him  to  sin  against  the  commandment  of  God 
(first  Eve  sinned,  and  then  Adam) ;  .  .  .  Then  Adam,  knowing 
the  sin  he  had  committed,  and  beiug  nobly  endowed  by  God  as  the 
root  and  father  of  us  all,  discovered,  by  his  wisdom  and  his  necessi- 
ties, how  to  live  by  his  own  manual  exertions.    And  thus  he  began 


'  Thorn  are  no  masters  equal  to  those  whose  reputations  !•»»»  twn 

•  education  Is 


orated  by  time.    Without  a  knowledge  of 

•The  Maearlos  complained  tt 

work* I  for  monev,  and  as 


■  that  th.>  palptere  oWtTathoa 
,  not  as  of  jore,  for  plot; '.sake 
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by  digging,  sad  Eve  by  spinning-  Then  followed  many  t 
arts,  different  each  from  the  other,  and  each  more  scientific  than  the 
other ;  for  they  could  not  all  be  equally  so.  Now,  the  incut  worthy 
is  Science ;  after  which  comes  an  art  derived  from  Science,  and  depend- 
ent on  the  operation*  of  the  hand,  and  this  is  called  Painting,  for 
which  we  must  be  endowed  with  imagination  and  skill,  to  discover 
things  (concealed  under  the  shade  of  nature),  and  form  with  the 
hand,  and  present  to  the  sight,  that  which  did  not  before  appear  to 
exist.  And  wull  does  it  deserve  to  be  placed  in  the  rank  next  to 
Science,  and  to  be  crowned  by  Poetry,  and  for  this  reason,  that  the 
poet,  by  the  help  of  science,  becomes  worthy,  and  free,  and  able  to 
compose  and  bind  together  or  not  at  pleasure.  So  to  the  painter  lib- 
erty is  given  to  compose  a  figure,  either  upright  or  sitting,  or  half- 
man,  half-horse,  as  be  pleases,  according  to  his  fancy.  1  have  there- 
fore undertaken  to  adorn  this  principal  science  with  some  jewels,  for 
the  benefit  of  all  those  persons  who  teel  inclined  to  learn  the  various 
methods,  and  wbo  worthily  and  without  bashfulness  set  themselves 
about  it;  devoting  to  the  before-mentioned  science  what  little  knowl- 
edge God  has  given  me,  as  an  unworthy  member  and  servant  of  the 
art  of  painting/'  .  .  . 

••  It  is  the  stimulus  of  a  noble  mind  which  induces  persons  to  study 
these  arts,  made  pleasing  to  them  by  the  love  of  nature.  The  intel- 
lect delights  in  invention,  and  it  is  nature  alone,  and  the  impulse  of  a 
great  mind  which  attracts  them,  without  the  guidance  of  a  master. 
The  delight  they  take  in  these  studies  induces  them  to  seek  a  matter, 
and  they  gladly  dispose  themselves  to  obey  him,  being  in  servitude, 
that  they  may  carry  their  art  to  perfection.  There  are  some  who 
follow  the  arts  from  poverty  ami  necessity ;  hut  those  who  pursue 
them  from  love  of  the  art  and  true  nobleness  of  mind  are  to  be  com- 
mended above  all  others."  1 


As  the  difference  between  the  recipes  of  Denys  and  those  of  the 
modern  Athonite  painters  is  but  slight  And  unimportant,  ami  inas- 
much as  the  former  are  at  times  somewhat  obscure,  ami  would  be 
still  more  s«»  were  they  not  elucidated  by  the  modern  methods,  I  ehall 
give  Diilron's  account  of  what  he  saw  on  the  staging  in  the  Monas- 
tery of  Esphigiue'non,  supplementing  it  by  a  few  excerpts  from  the 
manual. 

"  This,  then,  is  the  manner  in  which  T  saw  a  fresco  painted  .  .  . 
by  Father  Joasaph,  hit  brother,  a  first  pupil  who  was  a  deacon  and 
prospective  inheritor  of  the  atelier,  [a  second  pupil]  and  by  two 
childreu  from  twelve  to  fifteen  years." 

"  The  porch  of  the  church,  or  narthex,  which  was  being  painted  at 
the  time  of  our  sojourn,  had  just  been  built.  It  was  scaffolded  to  re- 
ceive the  frescos  in  the  upper  part  of  the  vaults.  Workmen,  under 
the  painter's  direction,  were  preparing  in  the  court-yard  the  lime  for 
plastering  the  walls.  As  it  is  applied  in  two  coats,  there  are  two 
kinds  of  lime;  the  first,  a  kind  of  mortar,  rather  fine,  is  mixed  with 
straw,  chopped  small,  which  gives  it  a  yellowish  color ;  cotton  or  flax 
is  mixed  with  the  second,  which  is  less  coarse  in  quality.  The  first 
coat  is  laid  with  the  yellowish  lime;  it  sticks  to  the  wall  better  than 
the  second.  The  second  is  white  and  fine,  and,  owing  to  the  cotton, 
makes  a  pretty  stiff  paste;  it  is  this  coat  that  receives  the  painting." 

"  The  workmen  then  bring  the  yellow  lime,  and  lay  a  coat  of  it  on 
the  wall  about  one-fifth  of  an  inch  thick.  Over  this  coat,  several 
hours  afterwards,  a  pellicle  of  fine  white  lime  is  spread.  This  sec- 
ond operation  requires  greater  care  than  the  first,  aud  I  saw  Joa- 
saph's  brother,  himself  a  painter,  apply  this  second  coat  of  lime. 
Three  days  are  allowed  for  the  evaporation  of  the  humidity.  If  one 
should  paint  before  the  expiration  of  this  time,  the  lime  would  soil 
the  colors;'  if  after,  the  painting  would  not  be  solid,  and  would  not 
penetrate  the  lime,  which  would  be  too  hard,  too  dry  to  absorb  the 
colors.*  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  state  that  the  therraotnetric  state 
of  the  atmosphere  may  curtail  or  protract  the  interval  that  must  be 
allowed  for  the  drying  of  the  lime  before  beginning  to  paint-" 

"  Before  drawing,  tho  master-painter  smoothes  the  lime  with  a 
spatula;  then  by  means  of  a  string  he  determines  the  dimensions  of 
bis  picture.  In  the  field  of  this  figure  composition  he  measures  with  a 
compass  the  size  of  the  different  objects  he  wishes  to  represent.  The 
compass  that  Fatlier  .loasaph  used  was  merely  a  reed,  bent  double, 
split  in  the  middle  and  controlled  by  a  bit  of  wood  that  joined  the 
legs  and  opened  or  shut  them  at  will.  One  of  the  legs  was  pointed, 
the  other  was  provided  with  a  brush.  It  would  be  impossible  to 
fashion  a  more  simple,  convenient  and  economical  compass. 

"  The  brush  with  which  one  of  the  legs  is  furnished  is  dipped  in 
red ;  with  this  color  the  picture  is  delicately  outlined.  The  compass 
i  *  chiefly  used  for  the  nimbi,  the  heads,  and  the  circular  parts  ;  the  rest 
is  drawn  by  the  hand,  provided  only  with  a  brush."  In  a  little  less 
than  an  hour  Father  Joasaph  outlined  a  life-sized  picture,  represent- 
ing Christ  in  the  midst  of  his  apostles,  entirely  from  his  head,  and 
without  a  single  alteration,  as  related  in  the  preceding  p»|>er.  He 

1  It  would  be  Interesting  for  further  comparison,  did  space  p? nnll,  to  quota 
from  tin*  bv>"S:  of  ttia  Lic.ln  nmnk  Theophllus,  written  nrntiHlily  hi  the  eartv  part 
of  the  eleventh  oenlury:  "  I,  Theophllus,  en  hnroble  priest,  servant  of  th«  ser- 
vants of  Uod,  unworthy  nf  the  name  end  profession  of  a  monk,  etc.*'  tfe  tHIe  us 
that  Oreeee  was  the  painter  of  the  world  In  his  day.  and  France  the  glass- 
worker.  He  makes  but  one  slight  reference  to  tbe  fresco:  **  lu  use  ts  r«U>*r 
ailiantiiiseriid  upon  a  new  wall  foi  a  green  color."  ItHrtrtartnm  Jrlium  ScAe*'- 
ula:  translated  hf  Robert  Hendrie.   Ixindon,  1S4T.1 

■The  materials  with  which  the  time  Is  mixed  might  soil  the  colors.  There  Is 
no  reason  why  tbe  lime  should.  Didrun  Inexactly  uses  the  same  word,  rAaax, 
both  for  the  lime  Itself  and  for  the  time  mixed  with  the  straw  ot  low. 

•  In  other  words,  the  crust  of  carbonate  of  lime  would  have  been  formed. 


began  with  the  figure  of  Christ.  "  First  he  did  the  head,  then  the 
rest  of  the  body,  always  descending.  Afterwards  he  drew  the  first 
apostle  to  the  ri^ht,  then  the  first  to  tbe  left,  then  the  second  to  the 
right,  then  the  second  to  the  left,  and  so  on  symmetrically  for  the 
rest.  The  painter  sketched  with  his  hand  raised,  so  to  speak,  and 
without  a  mahl-stick ;  this  instrument  used  by  our  painters,  would 
indent  the  moist  lime.  But  the  hand,  when  it  trembles  or  is  fatigued, 
is  rested  on  the  wall  itself." 

The  outlines  of  tbe  figures  are  filled-in  with  black,  relieved  here  and 
there  with  blue,  but  always  in  flat  lints.  This  is  done  by  an  inferior 
painter  who  draws  the  draperies  and  ornaments  on  this  ground. 
The  nude  parts  are  reserved  for  the  master.4  All  tbe  draperies  are 
completed,  and  the  nimbus  is  outlined,  before  the  head,  hands  and 
feet  are  painted.  Tbe  master  then  takes  up  the  work  and  completes 
the  head.  He  prepares  the  face  with  a  blackish  tint,  and  strength- 
ens tlic  outline  with  a  stilt  darker  color.  He  paints  two  figures  at 
a  time,  going  ceaselessly  from  one*to  the  other:  a  change  that  per- 
mits the  absorption  of  the  washes  without  loss  of  time.  A  prelimi- 
nary wash  modifies  the  black  undertone,  and  other  washes  follow 
quickly,  the  last  having  more  body.  Now  the  painter  takes  advan- 
tage of  tbe  undertone  for  his  shadow* ;  now  he  puts  on  his  high 
lights ;  now  he  colors  the  hair ;  here  he  reddens  the  lips,  there  the 
cheeks ;  then  he  colors  the  eyes,  and  so  on  to  the  end.  The  nimbus 
serves  for  a  color-test.  [It  is  not  always  easy  to  follow  Didron  in  his 
details  of  the  process.  Being  a  lav  man  he  is  at  times  obscure,  but 
not  in  tbe  essentials.]  The  two  heads  were  finished  in  a  trifle  less 
than  an  hour.  The  same  painter  completed  a  44  Conversion  of  St. 
Paul,"  a  fresco  3x4  metres,  containing  twelve  figures  and  three 
horses  in  five  days.  44  This  painting  was  not  a  chtf  d'tzuert  assuredly, 
but  it  was  better  than  those  that  cast  our  painters  of  the  second  class 
six  or  eight  months'  labor.  I  doubt  even  if  our  great  painters  charged 
with  a  religious  composition  could  do  more  uniformly  well;  there 
would  be  higher  qualities,  but  greater  faults  in  their  work  than  in  the 
fresco  of  Mt.  Atbos."  Prof.  Frauclii,  of  Siena,  with  all  his  Italian 
facility,  devoted  nearly  three  hours  to  a  delicately-modelled  head  in 
fresco.  Wilson  says  that  Michael  Angelo  allowed  an  entire  day  for 
the  heads  in  the  Sistlne  Chapel,  which  were  very  carefully  finished. 
Much  less  time  means  much  less  modelling.  Didron  does  uot  state 
how  much  the  Athonite  painters  modelled  their  figures;  but  from  his 
notes  and  from  sundry  implications  in  tbe  manual,  I  should  infer  that 
the  colors  were  not  merely  laid  on  in  flat  tints — which  were  doubtless 
used  at  times  with  great  effect  —  but  that  the  lights  were  broadly 
blended  into  the  shadows,  and  the  features,  hair  and  coutours  empha- 
sized by  a  bold  anil  obvious  use  of  the  line.  Elaborate  modelling  was 
suppressed,  as  tbe  short  time  required  for  painting  two  heads 
clearly  proves. 

The  gold  and  silver  for  the  nimbi  and  costume*  are  applied 
when  the  plaster  is  thoroughly  dry.  The  picture  is  then  enriched 
with  tbe  finest  colors,  "  particularly  with  \  cnetian  azure,"  and  the 
ornaments  that  decorate  the  halos,  stuffs,  etc.,  are  painted.  The 
coarser  colors  which  were  used  for  the  figures  must  be  thoroughly 
dry,  so  as  not  to  injure  the  more  precious  colors,  nor  the  gold  and  sil- 
ver. This  last  paragraph  is  a  paraphrase  of  Didron'.*  longer  one. 
(For  a  weekly  journal  condensation  is  a  necessity).  In  it  the  "teceo" 
process,  so  grudgingly  used  by  the  Italians  is  recognizable;  only  Did- 
ron has  omitted  one  important  element,  the  tize,  which  is  always 
mixed  with  the  colors  for  "ttceo  "  retouches.  The 44  Manual  of  Deny*," 
however,  supplies  the  omission,  for  it  gives  explicit  directions  for  the 
use  of  azure  44  a  tecco."  "  Take  bran,  wash  and  rinse  it.  Then  let 
the  water  that  has  served  for  tills  purpose  stand  ;  afterwards  boll  it, 
and  when  it  is  cooked,  you  can  mix  it  with  the  azure,  and  paint  the 
grounds.  Others  maintain  that  to  make  a  water  sufficiently  gluti- 
nous, the  bran  must  be  boilod  for  a  very  long  time  and  then  filtered. 
In  either  case,  before  using  the  azure,  be  sure  that  the  wall  is  very 
dry."  A  special  artist  whose  sole  business  it  is  to  letter,  writes  the 
name  of  the  personage  on  tho  field  of  the  nimbus,  or  around  it ;  and 
be  traces  on  the  scroll  held  by  the  figure  the  consecrated  legend  rec- 
ommended by  the  Manual.  When  this  is  done  44  all  is  finished." 
Having  summarily  described  the  modern  Athonite  or  Byzantine 
process  of  fresoo,  1  shall  conclude  with  a  few  supplementary  extracts 
from  the  Manual,  which  will  now  be  more  readily  comprehended,  and 
with  several  observations,  deductions  and  comparisons  suggested  by 
Didron 's  researches. 

1.  44  How  to  purify  lime.  When  you  wish  to  paint  on  walls,  choose 
good  lime;  let  it  he  as  fat  aa  lard,  and  see  that  it  contains  no  uncal- 
cined  stones.  If  it  is  poor  and  filled  with  such  stones,  make  a  trough 
of  wood.  Dig  a  pit  of  the  necessary  size,  put  the  lime  in  the  trough, 
and  add  water  which  must  be  stirred  with  a  hoe  [crotchet']  till  the 
lime  appears  to  be  thoroughly  diluted.  Pour  this  into  a  basket  placed 
over  the  pit,  which  will  arrest  the  stonus.  Then  the  milk  of  lime 
thus  obtained  must  be  let  alone  till  it  has  coagulated  and  can  be  taken 
up  with  a  shovel."  [Further  than  this  the  Manual  does  not  slate 
how  long  the  slaked  lime  should  be  kept]. 

2.  44  Haw  lo  mix  lime  trt'M  stmte.  Take  some  of  the  purified  lime 
and  put  it  in  a  large  trough.  Choose  fine  straw  without  dust,  mix 
it  with  the  lime,  stirring  it  with  a  mattock.  If  the  lime  is  too 
thick,  add  water  till  it  con  be  worked  easily.  Let  it  ferment  two  or 
three  davs,  and  you  may  then  applv  it." 

3.  44  Horn  to  mix  lime  tuiih  tote.  Choose  the  licst  lime  you  have  pre- 
pared, put  it  in  a  small  trough.    Take  tow  well  cleansed  from  all 

•  lleneothe  many  Inequalities  of  execution  in  large  works. 
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hark  and  veil  crushed ;  twist  as  if  to  make  a  rope,  and  by  mean*  of 
a  hatchet,  cbop  it  up  as  fine  m  you  can ;  shake  it  well  to  allow  Uie 
dirt  to  fall,  and  throw  it  into  the  trough,  where  you  must  mix  it  care* 
fully  with  a  shovel  or  mattock.  You  must  take  care  to  try  and  try 
spin,  till  the  lime  docs  not  crack  on  the  wall.  Let  it  ferment  aayou 
did  the  other,  and  you  will  thus  have  lime  prepared  with  low,  to  form 
the  superficial  coat  "  [on  which  the  picture  is  painted]. 

It  will  be  observed  that  Father  Joaaaph  and  his  coadjutors  substi- 
tuted cotton  or  Ha*  for  tow. 

4.  "How  to  plaster  walls.  When  you  wish  to  paint  a  church  you 
must  begin  with  the  highest  and  end  with  the  lowest  parts.  .  .  . 
Then  take  water  in  a  large  vase,  and  throw  it  with  a  spoon  against 
the  wall  to  moisten  it.  .  .  .  If  the  wall  is  brick,  wet  it  five  or  six 
times,  and  give  it  a  coat  of  lime,  two  finger*  and  more  thick,  that  it 
may  retain  its  humidity,  and  that  you  may  profit  by  it.  If  the  wall 
is  stone,  wet  it  only  once  or  twice,  and  lay  on  much  less  lime,  for 
the  stone  readily  absorbs  moisture,  and  does  not  dry.  During  the 
winter  apply  one  coat  in  the  evening,  and  a  superficial  one  the  fol- 
lowing morning.  In  the  fine  season  do  whatever  may  be  the  most 
convenient,  and  having  applied  the  last  coat,  level  it  well,  let  it 
acquire  some  consistence,  then  work." 

5.  How  to  paint  on  tcalli.  The  picture  having  been  outlined,  "  pol- 
ish the  drapery  [the  plaster  on  which  it  is  to  be  painted],  and  lav  on 
an  undertone.  Try  to  finish  very  quickly  what  you  have  polished, 
for,  should  you  delay,  there  would  be  formed  on  (he  surface  a  crust 
that  would  not  absorb  the  colors.  Work  the  face  in  the  same  way  ; 
draw  the  outline  with  a  pointed  bone,  and  put  on  the  flesh-color  as 
grumpily  as  r 


6.  "  How  to  prepare  the  white  for  wall-painting.1  Take  tome  very 
old  lime,  try  it  on  your  tongue ;  if  it  is  neither  bitter  nor  astringent, 
but  Insipid,  like  earth,  then  it  is  good.  It  is  with  this  lime,  well- 
selected  and  well-ground,  that  the  white  is  prepared.  If  you  cannot 
Gnd  such  lime,  take  old  plaster  that  has  been  painted,  scrape  off  the 
colors  entirely,  and  grind  it  on  a  marble  slab ;  throw  it  into  a  vase 
full  of  water,  allow  it  to  precipitate,  and  strain  it.  You  will  obtain 
white  by  this  method.  If  you  cannot  find  such  plaster,  you  must 
cook  lime,  spread,  dry,  and  finally  grind  it.  Always  lake  care  to  try 
if  it  is  bitter  or  astringent;  for  such  must  be  rejected,  as  in  that 
case  the  crust  would  be  formed  too  quickly,  which  would  greatly 
impede  the  work  ;  if  it  is  not  bitter  you  can  work  without  fear." 

7.  Though  tbe  Manual  recommends  a  sort  of  palette,  the  modem 
Athonite  painters  use  none.  Each  color  is  diluted  in  a  cup  or  vase, 
and  taken  from  it  when  needed  with  the  same  brush  that  has  served 
for  the  other  colors,  having  first  been  rinsed  in  water.  The  lints  are 
tested  on  the  field  of  the  halos  that  are  subsequently  gilded.  I  have 
seen  Japanese  artists  work  in  this  way,  without  a  palette  ;  and,  like 
the  painters  or  Mt.  Atbos,  they  designed  from  imagination  with  great 
rapidity  — and  at  times  upside  down  —  without  auxiliary  sketches 
or  models. 

8.  From  the  foregoing  description  it  will  be  seen  that  the  Byzan- 
tine resembles  the  old  Roman  method  in  one  important  respect, 
wherein  both  differ  from  the  Italian.  According  to  Vitruvius  the 
ancient  plaster  was  laid  over  a  dry  rough-cast  in  six  succeeding  coats 

—  the  first  three  lime  and  sand,  the  last  three  lime  and  marble-dust 

—  and  well  beaten  while  all  were  wot.  Thus  a  compact  mass  was 
formed  that  would  retain  its  moisture  for  several  days  and  permit 
tbe  painter  to  work  leisurely.  The  average  thickness  of  this  plaster 
was  about  2.7  inches.  While  the  Byzantine  plaster  was  very  much 
thinner  —  the  modern  about  one-quarter  of  an  inch,  the  mediaeval 
Somewhat  thicker  —  the  moisture  was  retained  by  mixing  straw  with 
the  first  coat  of  lime,  and,  while  this  was  still  wet,  by  applying  a 
second  coat  of  lime  and  tow  (or  cotton  or  flax).  Three  days  elapsed 
before  the  painting  was  begun.  Both  Roman  and  Byzantine  surfaces 
were  polished,  an  operation  that  retarded  the  setting  of  tbe  plaster 
by  presenting  a  greater  obstacle  to  the  penetration  of  the  carbonic 
tin.  The  Italians  allowed  the  rough-cast  to  dry  thoroughly  before 
tbe  intonaco  was  applied.  This  was  about  one-tenth  of  an  inch  thick 
■nd  applied  in  two  coala  of  lime  and  sand.  Sand  accelerates  the 
setting  aud  hurries  the  painter,  who  must  finish  before  the  crust  is 
formed.  But  this  disadvantage  of  sand  as  compared  with  straw,  or 
tow,  is  more  than  offset  by  its  superior  binding  qualities.  The 
Italians  retarded  the  setting  of  the  plaster  as  much  as  they  could  by 
•sshing  the  lime  in  water  containing  carbonic  acid,  thus  ridding  it 
of  some  of  its  causticity,  but  not  enough  to  compromise  the  linul 
induration  of  the  plaster.  They  were  obliged  to  work  surely  and 
promptly,  but  not  hurridly.  Tbe  Byzantines  could  work  more  leis- 
urely ;  but  from  certain  observations  recorded  by  Bayet,  I  should 
judge  that  their  paintings  were  less  durable.  The  Roman  method 
items  the  bust  from  all  points  of  view,  but  we  must  content  ourselves 
with  this  doubt-implying  word. 

I  reluctantly  finish  this  paper  without  further  quoting  from  the 
Manual  —  there  is  so  much  of  interest  in  it.  'The  poor  monk  who, 
for  seventy  francs  copied  the  manuscript,  concludes  his  work  with 
this  prayer :  — 

"GLORY  TO  GOD." 
"  Having  finished,  I  said  :  Glory  to  thee,  O  Lord  t    And  I  said 
strain  :  Glory  to  thee,  O  my  Lord  1    And  yet  a  third  time  1  said  : 
Glory  to  the  God  of  the  whole  Universe  I  " 

Frederic  Crowkin-biiielp. 

[To  be  eontluued.1 
la  not  suitable  fur  frescos. 


ELECTRICAL  LEGISLATION  IN  FRANCE. 


II E  extraordinary 
development  in  in- 
dustrial appliances, 
and  their  ever-growing 
im reduction  to  domestic 
ami  private  life,  have  led 
the  administration*  of  va- 
-  rious  nations  to  pass  into 
-law  many  edicts,  with  the 
object  of  protecting  life, 
property,  and  individual 
rights.    Thus  the  use  of 
steam  is  bounded  by  re- 
strictive legislation  under 
certain  conditions,  in  sev- 
j  oral  countries, on  account 
of    the  inconveniences 
'•rising  from  the  smoke 
of  furnaces  and  the  noise 
of  machinery,  and  from 
the  danger  that  may  re- 
sult from  the  explosion  of 
boilers. 

The  employment  of 
electricity  has,  till  a  few 
\ears  since,  been  limited 
10  the  service  of  telegra- 
phy, and  to  a  coropara- 
*    *        lively  small  number  of 

the  electric-light  became  extended,  and  dynamos  of  high  potential 
were  introduced  into  practical  use,  some  accidents,  happily  of  rare 
occurrence,  but  striking  on  account  of  their  novelty  and  suddenness, 
led  tbe  various  electric  companies  urgently  to  consider  what  means 
should  be  taken  to  insure  safety.  In  France  the  numerous  and  vexed 
discussions  upon  the  electrical  transmission  of  power,  and  especially 

i  question  I 


at  Creil,  have 


of  Posts 


the  exf 
phase. 

Under  the  administration  of  M.  Cochery,  the  Depar 
and  Telegraphs  assumed  the  initiative  in  a  project  for  i 
installation  of  electric  conductor*  intended  for  electrical  lr 
either  for  lighting  or  other  forms  of  energy.  Two  decrees,  dated  the 
15th  September,  1884,  and  the  12th  May,  1885,  established  the  prin- 
ciple of  this  legislation,  and  nominated  the  commission  charged  to 
elaborate  it.  This  commission,  as  a  matter  of  course,  nominated 
a  sub-commission  and  a  reporter,  and  from  the  labors  of  tbe  two 
groups  emerged  a  legislative  project  which  was  recently  published  in 
several  of  tbe  French  technical  papers,  and  this  document  has  been 
very  severely  criticised  in  many  quarters.  The  science  of  electricity 
is  a  new  one ;  its  most  important  uses  are  of  very  recent  date,  and 
they  indicate  large  developments,  possibly  a  revolution  in  the  appli- 
cation of  physical  forces.  For  this  reason  it  would  seem  that  the 
time  is  badly  chosen  to  hamper,  with  clumsy  and  inefficient  legisla- 
tion, the  efforts  of  electricians  and  the  enterprise  of  their  clients, 
when  freedom  of  action  within  reasonable  limits  is  especially  neces- 
sary. Although  it  may  be  fairly  assumed  that  our  fundamental 
knowledge  of  applied  electricity  is  sound  and  well-defined,  we  have 
gone  but  little  beyond  in  the  development  of  this  form  of  energy  in 
its  higher  phases.  But  progress  is  still  rapid,  and  conditions  that  ap- 
pear unpractical  or  dangerous  to-day  may  be  relied  upon  for  their 
usefulness  and  safety  to-morrow.  It 'should  be  remembered  that  only 
two  or  three  years  ago,  an  electro-motive  force  of  two  hundred  volt* 
appeared  to  be  the  limit  of  safety,  whereas  at  the  present  time  the 
Creil  experiments,  carried  out  under  the  control  of  a  commission  that 
includes  several  State  engineers,  involve  the  use  of  currents  of  sev- 
eral thousands  of  volts.  Legislation  of  any  kind  must  therefore  be 
very  imperfect,  and  consequently  disastrous  to  the  future  of  applied 
electricity.  Certainly  it  would  be  possible  to  make  such  legislation 
progressive,  and  to  modify  it  from  time  to  time,  according  to  the  de- 
velopment of  the  science  interfered  with.  There  would,  however,  be 
but  a  slender  chance  of  this  being  done,  when  it  is  remembered  bow 
tenacious  of  life  in  their  original  form  State  enactments  are,  and  how 
often  temporary  measures  become  permanent. 

It  has  been  asked,  and  with  reason,  why  the  initiative  of  this 
scheme,  and  the  control  of  applied  electricity  in  France,  has  been 
entrusted  to  the  Postal  and  Telegraph  Department.  The  matter  has, 
indeed,  formed  the  subject  of  much  lively  discussion.  The  inspec- 
tion of  steam  generators  in  France  falls  into  the  Department  of  the 
Ingenieurs  des  Mines,  and,  consequently,  within  the  domain  of  the 
Ministry  of  Public  Works.  Now,  as  in  nearly  all  ca<es  the  source 
of  energy  in  electrical  installations  i*  steam,  the  latter  departmant 
has  urged,  reasonably,  that 
installation  should  be 
graph  Department 
whole  domain  of  electricity 


uepar 

one  part  at  least  of  nearly  all  electric 
its  surveillance.    The  Postal  and  Tcle- 


a  control  over  the 
a  special  application  falls  within 


wuoio  uuuiHiu  oi  cicvirH-uy,  iiccnu™  »  -p"-""  ujij/ih.u,i«ii  i>u  «iumi 
its  province.  The  utmost  It  should  be  able  to  demand  is  a  proper 
guaranty  against  the  effects  of  induction  on  its  own  telegraph  and 
telephone  wires.    But  if  the  control  were  divided,  the  private  user 
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would  be  probably  in  a  womu  plight,  as  he  would  have  to  obtain  the 
necessary  permits  from  several  departments,  and  matters  would  not 
improved  by  the  transfer  of  authority  from  headquarters  to  pro- 
vincial prefects,  because  those  officials,  though  competent  in  law, 
would  bo  incompetent  in  a  practical  sense,  and  they  would  be  obliged 
to  refer  applications  to  headquarters,  in  order  to  obtain  information 
on  which  to  act.  The  misfortune  is,  that  as  the  Commission  has  been 
Mt  going,  somu  result  will  almost  certainly  be  arrived  at.  The  selec- 
tion as  Miu'uter  of  Posts  and  Telegraphs  of  a  deputy  from  the  ex- 
treme Left,  M.  tiranet,  may  possibly  afford  a  chance  that  the  matter 
will  be  postponed  indefinitely,  and  resumed  some  years  hence,  after 
our  knowledge  of  the  subject  has  greatly  advanced,  but  it  is  to  be 
feared  that  the  appointment  of  M.  Granet  has  come  a  little  too  late. 

The  draft  of  the  measure  contains  fourteen  articles,  which  it  would 
be  useless  to  reproduce  in  extenso,  but  the  substance  of  the  more  im- 
portant of  them  will  bo  read  with  interest-  The  first  article  pro- 
vides that  every  person  who  wishes  to  establish  or  maintain  electric 
conductors  shall  apply  for  the  authorization  of  the  Minister  of  Posts 
and  Telegraphs.  Every  one  acquainted  with  the  habits  and  customs 
of  a  department  knows  that  from  this  point  of  departure  the  pros- 
pects look  menacing,  and  realizes  months  of  delay,  of  unsuccessful 
efforts,  and  of  weary  wailing  in  the  ante-chamber  of  the  minister. 
It  should  be  mentioned  that  the  draft  does  not  specify,  in  any  way, 
different  types  of  conductors,  overhead  or  underground,  laid  on  or 
lieneath  the  public  streets,  within  houses,  or  in  private  property.  It 
does  not  refer  to  any  system  of  laying,  but  embraces  th ;  subject  with 
the  wide  expression*,  "canalization  of  all  kinds."  Taking  the  text 
lilerallv,  no  person  could  establinh  an  electric  installation  of  any  sort 
in  his  house,  whether  for  balls,  telephone  or  lighting,  without  official 
permission. 

The  third  article  contains  the  forms  of  application,  and  specifies 
all  points  that  petitioners  must  include,  nature  of  steam  generator, 
class  of  currents,  potential  at  terminals,  etc.  —  a  long  and  exhaustive 
list.  Clauses  4  to  9  relate  to  the  conditions  that  must  be  compiled 
with  in  electrical  installations :  dynamos  placed  in  dry  situations ; 
conductors  well  exposed  to  view,  thoroughly  insulated  where  within 
ruach;  earth  returns  generally  prohibited,  etc.  In  each  section  of 
the  circuit  the  diameter  of  the  conductors  must  be  proportioned  to 
the  strength  of  currents,  in  such  A  way  that  at  no  point  any  heating 
destructive  to  the  insulation  can  take  place.  On  the  other  band, 
nothing  is  said  about  the  maximum  of  electro-motive  force  that  will 
be  allowed. 

To  maintain  the  execution  and  maintenance  of  these  conditions, 
the  measure  provides  for  periodical  visits  of  inspection  by  its  agents, 
and  reserves  the  right  of  withdrawing  the  authority  already  given, 
accompanied  by  all  the  unpleasant  results  of  broken  law  —  legal 
proceedings,  costs,  fines,  and  other  consequence*. 

The  p.-ogratnine  certainly  bears  traces  uf  a  desire  for  the  public 
interest  and  a  regard  for  public  safety.  But  however  excellent  way 
he  the  intentions  of  the  Postal  Minister,  there  is  every  reason  to  sup- 
pose that  the  mark  lie  aims  at  will  not  be  reached,  but  that,  on  the 
contrary,  serious  inconveniences  to  the  public  and  delay  in  electrical 
progress  will  result.  The  Ministerial  Commission  is  composed  of 
eminent  persons  well  versed  in  administrative  questions,  but,  on  the 
other  baud,  the  industrial  element,  which  would  approach  tfie  subject 
in  a  practical  spirit,  is  scarcely  represented?  We  believe  that  the 
Syndical  Chamber  of  Electricity,  a  body  whose  proper  function  it  is 
U>  consider  what  can  be  most  usefully  done  in  the  way  of  legislation, 
is  seeking  to  participate  in  the  counsels  of  the  Commission. 

The  following  curious  incident  serves  to  illustrate  the  foregoing  re- 
mark*. Some  months  ago,  an  engineer,  M.  Sansoube,  untered  into 
negotiations  with  a  little  commune  of  Haute  Savoie,  la  Roche  sur 
Poron,  for  furnishing  it  with  electric-light.  The  work  was  eom- 
iiuiellv  and  without  any  demand  for  permission,  anil  the  eir- 
tiees  related  by  M.  Paul  Giffsrd.  who  visited  this  UtUe  installa- 


tion atsjut  a  month  ago,  are  interesting.  "  M.  Sausoubc,"  he  said, 
had  the  good  sense  to  make  uo  application,  neither  to  the  Minister 
nor  to  the  Director  of  Telegraphs,  although  he  laid  tlie  conductors  on 
the  public  road.  He  completed  the  installation  as  rapidly  as  pos- 
sible. But  at  the  moment  when  tlie  turbine  that  furuUhed  the 
motive  power  was  to  be  started,  the  suiierior  telegraph  authorities 
hastened  from  Chanibery  and  from  Grenoble.  •  Stop,'  they  ex- 
claimud;  'you  have  broken  the  law;  you  have  acted  without  author- 
ity ;  an  inquiry  must  be  held ;  an  action  will  be  commenced.'  But 
w'lten  thev  arrived  at  La  Uoche  they  found  the  installation  at  work, 
and,  after  some  consideration,  the  Government  officials  gave  their 
consent  to  established  facts,  certified  that  the  conducting  cable  would 
net  as  a  lightning-conductor  for  tlie  whole  town,  since  in  |>eriod  of 
flood  it  would  be  greatly  immersed  in  the  Poron;  stated  that  the 
same  conductor  had  no  effect  on  the  telegraph-wires  adjacent;  placed 
the  telegraph  and  postal  office  of  La  Koehe  on  the  list  of  subscribers 
to  M.  Sansoube's  electric  light  system,  and  returned  home."  This 
incident  is  very  instructive.  It  proves  that  industrials  who  carry  out 
electric-light  installations  have  greater  interest  than  any  one  else  to 
have  their  work  perfect,  aud  that  to  do  this  they  must  have  a  large 
liberty  of  action,  and  freedom  from  administrative  fetters. 

We  have  gi»en  so  much  space  to  this  chapter  in  the  history  of 
electrical  industry  iu  Prance,  first  on  account  of  its  intrinsic  interest, 
and  set  oud  liecause  although  we  are  not  fond  iu  this  country  of  legis- 
lative interference  with  industry,  the  question  may  siill  he  an  urgent 
one  here,  an  I  the  experience  of  p ranee  in  the  matter  tiny  prove  of 
value,    iu  England,  however,  it  is  probable  that  the  couiuiou-suUM! 


conclusion  will  be  acted  on,  that  this  science,  being  in  its  early 
youth,  requires  encouragement  rather  than  restrictive  measures. 
Some  years  hence,  when  perhaps  the  great  problem  of  electrical 
transmission  shall  have  been  worked  out  in  complete  detail,  legisla- 
tion will  be  advisable,  but  in  the  mean  time  freedom  of  action  within 
all  reasonable  limits  is  necessary.  And  of  course  this  opinion  is  held 
equally  in  Prance,  excepting  in  one  or  two  official  bureaus.  —  En- 
gineering* 


STEAM-PIPES  AND  HOT-AIU  FLUES. 
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N  the  course  of  a  recent  lecture  hy  Dr. 
Tanner  before  the  Louisville  Board  of 
Underwriters,  the  subject  of  fires 
caused  by  steam-pipes  and  hot-air  flues 
was  discussed  at  considerable  length.  In 
the  course  of  his  address,  Dr.  Tanner 
spoke  as  follows  :  — 

"  Mr.  James  Braidwood,  who  was  for 
many  years  chief  of  the  London  Fire 
Brigade,  made  the  startling  statement,  in 
1846,  that  it  was  his  belief  that,  •  by  long 
exposure  to  heat  not  exceeding  212°,  tim- 
ber is  brought  into  such  a  condition  that 
it  will  fire  without  the  application  of  light. 
The  time  during  which  this  process  will 
go  on  until  it  ends  in  spontaneous  com- 
bustion is  from  eight  to  ten  years,  so  that 
a  fire  might  be  hatching  in  a  man's  prem- 
ises during  the  whole  time  of  his  lease 
without  making  any  sign.'  Among  the 
many  instances  cited  by  Mr.  Braidwood 
in  support  of  this  statement,  is  one  to  the  effect  that  a  fire  in  the 
Bank  of  England  was  traced  to  a  stove  which  was  resting  on  a  cast- 
iron  plate  one  inch  thick,  this  in  turn  resting  on  concrete  two-and-a- 
half  inches  thick,  which  was  supported  by  wooden  joists,  the  joists 
tinder  the  stove  igniting.  If  this  is  a  cause  of  fire,  then  the  major- 
ity of  houses  heated  by  means  of  steam,  hot-water  ami  hot-air,  are 
in  constant  danger  of  fire  from  s|H>ntaneous  combustion,  since  tho 
general  impression  prevails  that  the  pipes  and  Hues  for  heating  can, 
with  impunity,  be  placed  in  contact  with  timber. 

"  In  examining  this  cause  of  fires  the  first  question  is,  whether 
wood  will  char  at  as  low  a  temperature  as  212°.  In  tearing  down 
houses  for  the  purpose  of  rebuilding,  the  timber  in  contact  with  the 
heatiog-pipes  and  flues  has  often  been  found  charred.  Charcoal  is 
made  for  certain  purposes  in  the  arts  at  300°.  As  tho  result  of  ex- 
periments performed  by  myself  in  the  laboratory,  small  pieces  of 
white  pine,  heated  a  few  hours  in  an  air-bath  at  a  temperature  of 
300°,  were  partially  converted  into  charcoal.  Considering  these 
facts,  it  must  be  admitted  the  temperature  of  212°  is  sufficient,  if 
applied  for  a  long  time,  to  convert  wood  into  a  partially-burned 
charcoal.  Accepting  this  as  a  fact,  the  next  point  to  consider  is  the 
degree  of  heat  at  which  charcoal  will  ignite.  Made  from  the  same 
wood  at  different  temperatures,  the  products  ignite  accordingly,  that 
is,  if  made  at  a  low  heat,  it  fires  from  a  correspondingly  low  temjver- 
aturc.  It  has  been  detennined  experimentally  that  "charcoal  for 
making  powder,  when  made  at  500°.  would  fire  spontaneously  at 
680°.  and  when  wood  has  been  carbonized  at  2«»0°,  a  temperature 
of  340°  only  was  required  for  spontaneous  ignition.  Under  certain 
circumstances,  charcoal  made  at  a  temperature  of  500°  even  will 
Ignite  when  heated  to  212°. 

"So  far  the  discussion  of  heating-pipes  and  flues  as  a  cause  of 
spontaneous  fires  has  been  upon  the  false  idea  that  they  are  never 
heated  beyond  212°.  Under  tho  ordinary  pressure  of  the  atmos- 
phere, as  when  water  is  heated  In  the  open  air,  it  boils  at  212°,  but 
if  it  Is  heated  under  pressure,  the  boiling  temperature  increases 
accordingly;  for  instance,  water  boiling  at  a  temperature  of  212° 
is  under  a  pressure  of  147  pounds,  equal  to  a  column  of  water  one 
inch  square,  and  about  thirty  feet  high ;  if  the  pressure  is  increased 
to  two  atmospheres,  the  temperature  required  will  increase  to  249", 
and  so  on,  so  that,  when  a  steam-gauge  registers  sixty,  the  actual 
pressure  is  seventy-five  pounds,  and  the  temperature  at  which  the 
water  is  boiling  as  high  as  .107°.  The  higher  the  house,  the  "rearer 
must  be  tho  pressure,  and  henee  the  higher  the  temperature  at 
which  the  water  boils,  and  it  follows  that  the  pipes  must  heat  hot 
accordingly,  and  it  is  stated  that  in  some  systems  of  water-heating 
the  pipes  have  the  water  started  through  them  at  a  temperature  of 
350°.* 

"  Then,  where  furnaces  are  nsed  for  heating,  the  temperature  in 
a  flue  has  been  found  to  be  300°,  at  a  distance  of  fifty  feet  from 
the  fire.  Couple  these  figures  with  those  given  in  reference  to  the 
heat  necessary  to  produce  charcoal  and  cause  its  ignition,  and  it 
must  be  admitted  that  these  pipes  and  flues  for  heating  aro  re- 
sponsible for  many  fires.  The  application  of  these  facts  Is  as  fol- 
lows: After  long  exposure,  the  wood  in  contact  with  the  hentinjj 
pipes  ami  flues  is  changed  on  the  surface  to  charcoal.  During  Uio 
warm  season  this  charred  surface  absorbs  moisture  from  the  air  ; 
then  in  the  fall  comes  a  cold  s|>ell  ami  heat  is  turned  on.  when  the 
moisture  is  driven  from  the  pores  of  the  charcoal,  leaving  it  in  a 
'  From  I'rot.  Morse'*  ••Jtip.inrtu  II  mw," 

'Ur  ih«  tytlrm  of  lo«.|ir,.»nre  -i-»,u  b<-«Iing.  which  It  fwilnniwi  Konrr- 
l»l.y  u*>-  '.  Hi-  i>ri>*>ilri-  >•  only  In  mi  Ave  In  Mren  [v>m><l*  shore  tb*t  of  tko  ML. 
with  a  crrosioudiin;  teoiIH.T«tore  ot  ;us"  to  2K-  r  ' 
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condition  to  readily  absorb  gases.  Tbe  cold  abates  and  tlic  heat  in 
lowered ;  fresh  air  in  abundance  tben  passe*  into  the  confined  space* 
where  the  pipes  are  generally  placed,  rapid  absorption  of  oxygen 
from  the  air  by  the  charcoal  follow*,  with  heating  and  spontaneous 
firing  ai  already  explained. 

"  The  body  of  the  timber  is  heated,  and  this  heat  prevents  too 
rapid  cooling  of  the  charred  surface  when  the  fresh  air  passes  in, 
otherwise  the  charcoal  would  be  placed  under  circumstances  unfav- 
orable to  ignition.  TIms  experiment  of  burning  iron  filings  in  tbe 
flame  of  a  spirit-lamp,  illustrates  the  iaduence  of  division  upon  the 
igniting-point;  now,  if  the  iron  is  in  a  pulverulent  state,  aa  when 
made  by  hydrogen,  it  will,  when  freshly  made,  iguite  to  a  red  heat 
when  shaken  into  the  air.  Tben,  if  it  is  true,  as  stated  by  an  Eng- 
lish scientist,  that  the  oxide  of  iron,  if  placed  in  contact  with  timber 
and  excluded  from  the  air,  and,  aided  by  a  slightly-increased  tem- 
perature, will  part  with  its  oxygen  and  be  converted  into  very  finely- 
divided  particles  of  metallic  iron,  here  is  another  cause  of  fires  from 
healing-pipes ;  for,  during  the  summer  the  pipes  rust,  and  then,  when 
heated,  tbe  rust  is  reduced,  leaving  the  metallic  iron  in  the  same  con- 
dition as  that  made  by  hydrogen;  the  temperature  is  lowered,  fresh 
air  appears,  and  oxygen  is  rapidly  taken  up  by  the  finely-divided 
iron, each  particle  heating  so  rapidly  as  to  give  a  red  heat  to  the 

"I  have  not  been  able  to  prove  this  experimentally ;  but  as  car- 
bon is  able  to  overcome  quite  strong  chemical  affinities,  and  will 
reduce  the  oxide  under  strong  heat,  theoretically,  it  is  possible,  and 
the  authorities  all  tend  to  prove  it.  Considering  all  the  points  bear- 
ing upon  hot-water  and  steam-pipes,  also  beating-flues,  an  explana- 
tion is  found  of  tbe  groat  number  of  fires  occurring  at  the  approach 
of  winter,  and  which  are  reported  as  from  defective  flues,  supposed 
incendiary  origin,  or  causes  unknown.  Steam-pipes  packed  in  saw- 
dust or  shavings,  to  retain  the  heat  while  steam  is  conveyed  to  a  dis- 
tance, have  given  fires.  One  peculiar  and  important  instance  is  on 
record  of  a  fire  from  steam-pipes.  In  the  drying-room  of  a  woollen 
mill  a  pine-board  was  placed  some  three  or  four  inches  above  the 
ste .irn-pipes,  to  prevent  wool  from  falling  upon  them.  A  fire  fol- 
lowed, and,  after  being  put  out,  a  careful  examination  determined, 
to  the  satisfaction  of  all,  that  the  heat  of  tbe  pipes  had  distilled  the 
pitch  from  several  knots  in  the  pine-board,  and  this  dropping  on  the 
pipes  had  ignited  and  caused  the  fire.  The  illustration 
comment,  a*  the  lesaoa  is  too  plain  to  need  pointing  out." 


THE  EXECUTIVE  HOARD  OF  THE  TEMPORARY  CIVIL  K.NOI.NKKKs' 
COMMITTEE  OX  NATIONAL   PUBLIC  WORKS. 

Ct.iTKt.AM>,  Onio.  March  6,  ISM. 
To  the  Member*  or  the  Civil  Knui.nf.kks'  Committee  ox 
National  Public  Works:  — 
Dear  Sirs, — The  Executive  Board  hereby  calls  a  convention  of 
the  temporary  Civil    Engineers'  Committee   on  National  Public 
Works,  to  be  held  In  Cleveland,  Ohio,  March   31,  1886.  The 
purpose  of  this  convention  is  to  close  up  tbe  work  of  the  tem- 
porary organization,  with  a  view  to  the  permanent  organization 
which  is  to  be  formed  on  the  following  day,  or  April  1.    It  is 
expected  that  the  entire  session  will  continue  for  not  lens  than  three 
days,  or  until  the  character  and  policy  of  the  permanent  organiza- 
tion is  fully  and  satisfactorily  defined. 

It  is  very  desirable  that  in  the  initial  or  formative  stages  of  a 
movement  of  so  much  moment  to  the  public  welfare  and  to  the  engi- 
neering profession,  that  every  organization  of  engineers  in  the  coun- 


try should  be  repres 

It  is  likewise  desirable  that  every  delegate  should  be  fully  informed 
of  the  sentiments  of  the  Society  which  he  represents,  and  familiar 
with  the  mature  thought  of  its  members. 

Tbe  Executive  Board  fully  appreciates  the  fact  that  the  whole 
question  is  a  matter  for  the  most  grave  and  deliberate  consideration. 
It  is  fully  persuaded  by  past  experience,  that  a  disinterested  com- 
parison of  views  will  result  In  a  wiso  and  unanimous  conclusiun: 
systems,  rather  than  men,  are  at  fault. 

The  Executive  Board  also  realizes  that  the  problem  involves 
broad  questions  of  public  policy,  on  which  there  may  be  such  differ- 
ences as  may  take  time  to  determine.  It  is,  therefore,  persuaded 
that  the  foundations  of  an  organization  should  be  carefully  based, 
with  a  view  to  more  than  temporary  existence. 

Societies  are,  therefore,  urged  to  semi  delegates,  as  requested  by 
tbe  December  convention.  Those  societies  which  may  not  wish  to 
appoint  permanent  delegates  at  this  time,  can  send  provisional  dele- 
gates, who  will  be  entitled  to  all  the  privileges  of  the  floor  except 
that  of  voting. 

The  main  topics  for  consideration  at  this  convention  will  be :  con- 
stitution and  by-laws  —  ways  and  means— action  of  the  convention. 
The  Executive  Board  must'congralulate  all  interested  in  the  move- 
ment on  the  spontaneous  response  to  the  action  of  the  convention  of 
■  6,  18*5.  It  would  seem  as  if  the  sentiment  of  those  best- 
I  only  needed  a  nucleus  about  which  to  crystallize.  Already 


twenty-two  societies,  with  a  membership  of  some  2,600,  have  in 
some  manner  responded  favorably,  and  it  is  but  a  matter  of  time 
when  all  will  be  included.  Until,  however,  the  movument  is  deeply 
grounded  and  ttioroughly  organized,  it  is  not  thought  wise  to  make 
special  effort  for  general  public  cooperation,  though  many  public 
men  have  already  exhibited  a  gratifying  interest. 

The  Board  has  felt  called  upon  to  act  beyond  anticipation,  and 
pending  the  convention  will  neglect  no  opportunity  to  promote  the 
general  cause.  It  hopes  that  provisional  or  doubtful  questions  may 
so  far  determine  themselves  as  to  make  clear  a  definite  policy  for  the 
future. 

Delegates  arc  expected  to  send  their  credentials  to  the  secretary, 
at  the  earliest  possible  date.  A  programme  with  full  information 
will  be  issued  at  a  later  date. 

!L.  E.  Cooi.ky,  President, 
E.  Iv.  Couth  ell, 
J.  B.  Davis, 
JoUS  ElSKKMAKN, 
ACOCSTCS  KCRTH. 

Wm.  T.  Blcnt,  Secretary, 

41  EucUd  Ave.,  Cleveland,  Ohio, 


[  We  cannot  pay  attention  to  the  demandt  of  correspondents  who  for- 
get to  give  their  names  and  addresses  as  guaranty  of  good  faith."] 

CATALOGUES  WANTED. 


To  tbe  Editors  of  the  American  Architect:  — 

Dear  Sir*., —  Since  you  last  beard  from  us  we  have  passed  through 
a  siege  of  fire.  Our  office  and  nearly  all  its  contents,  consisting  of 
valuable  furniture,  drawings,  etc.,  the  accumulation  of  years  of 
study  and  experience,  the  value  of  which  we  can  scarcely  estimate, 
were  all  consumed  in  the  great  fire  here,  last  Saturday  morning,  of 
the  Schumaker  Mills  anil  office.  We  are  again  busy  at  work  with 
what  little  was  left.  Will  you  please  put  a  line  in  your  paper, 
stating  that,  with  our  other  effects,  we  lost  all,  or  nearly  all  our  col- 
lection of  catalogues,  and  would  be  thankful  if  manufacturer*  and 
dealers  in  our  class  of  goods  would  mail  us  copies  of  their  cata- 
logues. Yonrs  truly,  Weary  &  Kramer. 


VENTILATION  OF  SCHOOLS. 

To  the  Editors  of  the  American  Architect  :  — 

Dear  Sirs, —  1  did  not  intend  to  intrude  upon  your  paper  again, 
although  when  I  read  your  comments  of  my  communication  on  the 
above  subject  I  began  to  think  that  the  study  I  have  made  of  the  sub- 
ject of  heating  and  ventilation  of  school-houses  had  not  been  very 
profitable,  or  else  your  comments  were  not  in  accordance  with  the 
facta  in  the  case. 

We  cannot  tell  what  architects  could  or  would  do,  but  only  what 
they  haee  done,  and  I  still  contend  that  to  Mr.  Vinal,  City  Architect 
of  Boston,  belongs  the  credit  of  the  best  ventilated  schools  in  New 
England,  with  tbe  exception  of  Mr.  Briggs's  school,  which  I  consider 
to  be  a  fine  example  of  scientific  ventilation.  You  siieak  of  the 
Worcester  High  .School  as  an  example  of  a  well-ventilated  building. 
The  following  is  what  Dr.  Lincoln  has  to  say  about  that  school-house  : 

"  Worcester  High  School.  —  A  large  and  pretentious  building  of 
brick  and  stone  on  prominent  rising  ground.  The  rooms  arc  very 
high;  the  doors  opening  to  the  rooms  aru  kept  open  to  the  very  wide 
hall*,  and  the  air  is  not  distinctly  bad,  though  somewhat  close. 
There  is  aconsiderable  number  of  Hue*  not  heated.  There  is  a  large 
room  used  for  drawing  by  fifty  scholars,  and  once  a  week  by  ninety, 
which  ha*  no  ventilation,  and  is  probably  close.  The  hall  in  the  upper 
story  is  rather  dark,  owing  to  the  lowness  of  the  windows.  The 
chemical  library  is  neither  well  lighted  nor  tctll  ventilated.  The  cel- 
lar is  very  large  and  badly  lighted;  it  is  too  wide  for  lighting;  it  is 
used  by  tbe  bovs  for  play,  and  is  not  a  very  desirable  place.  The 
same  want  of  light  is  found  in  the  water-closet  in  the  cellar.  The 
room  for  the  hoys'  clothes,  also  in  the  cellar,  is  very  neat  and  conven- 
ient, but  has  no  ventilation." 

Those  who  have  made  a  study  of  scientific  ventilation  know  that 
a  lot  of  foul-air  flues  in  a  building  do  not  of  necessity  secure  ventila- 
tion, and  to  say  that  considerable  attention  has  been  paid  to  venti- 
lation, often  means  nothing  more  than  that  a  lot  of  tin  pipes  or  flues 
have  been  placed  in  a  building  to  carry  off  the  bad  air  if  it  is  dis- 
posed to  go  that  way. 

I  do  not  think  any  ventilating  engineer  or  practical  man  would 
care  to  provide  for  more  than  thirty  cubic  feet  of  air  per  minute  per 
scholar,  in  the  winter  time  at  least,  as  to  produce  more  than  that 
would  be  a  needles*  waste.  In  regard  to  using  fans  for  ventilation 
purpose*,  there  are  fans  and  fans,  and  tiie  writer  has  only  to  say  that 
those  now  in  use  in  five  of  the  Boston  schools  are  not  likely  to  bo 
stopped,  either  on  the  account  of  expense  or  the  neglect  of  tbe  jani- 
tor. Regarding  the  expense  of  fan  ventilation,  Prof.  Trowbridge,  of 
Columbia  College,  is  authority  for  the  statement  that  a  given  i 
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of  air  ran  be  moved  cheaper,  at  all  time*  of  the  year,  by  means  of  a 
fan  than  by  an  aspirating  shaft.  Experience. 

rWit  are  not  vet  convinced  that  Mr.  Vinal  and  "  Experience"  arc  tlie 
only  architect*  In  New  England  who  have  made  "a  scientific  Htadr  of 
school-house  ventilation."  but  we  leave  the  mutter  for  those  who  have 
done  mi.  if  there  are  any.  to  come  forward  and  defend  themselves  against 
"  Ex|>erience's  "  Imputations.  In  regard  to  the  Worcester  school-bouse,  it 
la,  however,  only  fair  to  Mr  Richardson  to  say  that  the  drawing-room  and 
chemical  laboratory  are  probably  placed  in  positions  not  intended  for  any 
such  purpose,  and  it  Li  not  neoessarv  to  Infer  from  Dr.  Lincoln"*  description 
that  the  architect  did  not  intend  to  have  some  means  provided  for  securing  a 
mnvement  of  air  throngh  hi*  tinea,  whatever  may  tie  the  present  method  of 
carrying  on  the  building.— Eds.  America*  Ahchitect.  | 


The  Exflohations  at  Druo*. —  In  the  lirrut  Critique,  M.  Ilomolle 
gives  an  account  of  the  results  of  the  new  explorations  carried  on  at 
I  h-lo*.  The  remains  of  a  median al  city  have  been  laid  bare,  and  the 
discoveries  in  the  field  of  classical  archaeology,  though  not  so  sensa- 
tional as  those  of  the  previous  enterprise,  are  still  full  of  Interest  for 
the  history  of  the  "island  schools."  Fifty  fragments  of  marble  sculp- 
ture have  been  found,  besides  terra  cotra  and  small  bronzes.  To  these 
have  to  be  added  224  fragments  of  inscriptions,  some  dating  as  early 
as  the  fifth  century  ■>.  c.  —  none  later  than  the  first  century  fc.  c.  They 
contain  funeral  inscriptions,  dedications,  decrees,  and  choragic  lists. 
One  uf  them  Is  (100  lines  long,  and  the  whole,  when  edited,  are  sure  to 
throw  much  light  on  the  pulitlci  and  commerce  of  the  Cyclade*. 

Htdrvui.ic-Liiie  Coxcbete. —  A  kind  of  concrete,  hard  and  solid, 
is  now  being  used  for  building  purposes  in  Paris.  It  is  composed  of 
eight  parts  of  sand,  gravel  and  pebbles ;  one  part  of  common  earth, 
burnt  and  powdered;  one  part  powdered  cinders,  and  one  and  a  half 
parts  unslackcd  hydraulic  lime.  These  materials  are  thoroughly 
beaten  up  together,  their  mixture  giving  a  concrete  which  set*  almost 
immediately,  and  becomes  in  a  few  days  extremely  hard  and  solid, 
which  property  may  be  still  further  increased  by  the  addition  of  a 
small  quantity,  say  one  part,  of  cement.  Among  other  constructions 
to  which  t liis  material  has  been  applied  is  a  house  three  stories  iu 
height,  sixty-five  by  forty-five  feet,  standing  on  a  terrace,  having  a  per- 
pendicular retaining-wall  200  feet  in  length  and  20  feet  high.  Every 
part  of  this  structure  was  made  of  the  hard  concrete,  including  foun- 
dations, vaults  of  cellars,  rvtaining-walls  and  all  walls,  exterior  and 
interior,  as  well  as  the  cornice-work,  mouldings,  string-courses,  balut- 
"  s,  parapets,  and  the  building  i*  without  band  iron,  lintels  or  wood 


Caklti.k'r  Sound-proof  Room.  —  On  Saturday  a  memorial-tablet  to 
Thomas  Carlyle  was  fixed  in  Cheync  walk,  Chelsea.  There  is  a  quaint 
incongruity  and  irony  about  the  whole  thing  that  would  have  pleased, 
or  rather  amused  Carlyle  himself.  Carlyle  lived  in  Cheyne-row, 
Chelsea,  at  No.  24.  The  house  is  well-known.  Americans,  and  even 
Englishmen,  pay  pious  pilgrimages  to  look  at  it.  But  the  premises 
have  got  into  Chancery,  and  there  they  still  are.  Consequently  it  is 
impossible  to  get  adequate  permission  to  fix  the  tablet,  and  it  is  now 
stuck  up,  for  the  present  at  any  rate,  on  the  side-wall  of  No.  4U  in 
Cheyne-walk.  There  it  will  probably  remain  forever,  or  at  any  rate, 
until  all  record  of  a  genuine  character  has  become  dim,  and  even  the 
"sound-proof"  room  is  forgotten.  This  soundproof  room,  we  believe, 
still  remains.  Carlyle  had  a  neighbor  who  fell  into  the  then  modern 
craze  for  Cochin  China  fowls,  and  whose  favorite  cock  disturbed  Car- 
lyle. Carlyle  wrote  angrily,  demanding  that  the  bird  should  be  forth- 
with exiled  or  destroyed.  The  answer  was  nun  pmMumus.  Then  Car- 
lyle, in  anger,  built  himself  a  sound-pronf  room,  forgetting  that  sound- 
proof rooms  are,  like  safes,  absolutely  incapable  of  ventilation.  Tne 
room  completed,  lie  locked  himself  up  in  it  and  smoked  ,  and,  being 
fortunately  missed,  was  discovered  by  a  housemaid  senseless  upon  the 
floor.  Old  Chelsea  is  now  rapidly  disappearing,  and  its  few  relic,  are 
proportionately  precious.  It  has  been  improved  out  of  existence. 
The  noted  bun-house,  Don  Saltero's,  and  other  such  places  w  hich  had 
memories  of  their  own,  are  gone.  Even  old  Hatlersea  bridge  i«  now 
being  pulled  up  by  the  roots,  and  Crcmnrne  Gardens  (which  might 
well  have  been  preserved  with  their  nuble  trees  as  a  place  of  public 
recreationl  have  fallen  a  prey  to  the  speculative  builder,  and  are  now 
the  "  Cremorne  estate  "  in  small  fiats.  —  London  Olierter. 


The  widespread  labor  distitrliauces  hare  at  last  began  to  create  appre- 
hensions In  the  minds  of  rather  conservative  dire-tor*  of  industrial  inter- 
est*. Uiat  thsre  arc  real  dangers  threatening  the  prosperous  trade  and 
industrial  conditions.  To  leap  to  conclusion*  at  once,  the  whole  matter  cau 
be  disposed  of  by  stating  tho  fart  that  with  all  the  talked  of  dan- 
ger* from  the  cause  meutioued  a  larger  and  steadily-increasing  volume  of 
capital  is  standing  in  the  market-place*  of  the  nation  bidding  for  employ- 
men!.  Capital  is  not  frightened,  it  is  seeking  employment  with  an  earnest- 
ness never  before  displayed  in  the  history  of  the  country,  not  even  in  the 
booming  times  of  1KH1  and  18N2.  Investment*  to-day  are  legitimate,  there 
is  an  abundance  of  mouev,  and  there  is  a  spirit  of  cotn|>etitioii  between  its 
possessors  for  opportunities  of  employment.  This  in  Itself  Is,  of  course, 
not  conclusive,  but  It  points  very  strongly  to  the  fact  that  our  industries  are 
not  endangered  by  strikes  aud  commotions.  Those  who  have  taken  the 
trouble  to  recall  the  downward  tendency  of  prices  since  lHSli,  will  not  lie 
surprised  that  an  attempt  should  be  made  bv  those  most  interested  to  restore 
lost  values;  this  is  simply  what  is  iu  progress.    The  logi.t  of  the  case 

The  price*  of  material  and 


of  products  are  steadily  declining,  and  the  price  of  labor  is  steadily  advanc- 
ing. The  volume  of  money  is  steadily  increasing,  and  the  opportunities 
for  its  Investment,  taking  one  year  with  another,  are  steadily  expanding.  The 
elements  of  weakness  in  our"  Industrial  and  commercial  syst«in»are  being 
eliminated.  The  strikes  throughout  the  country  will  place  our  industries 
upun  a  stronger  foundation,  strange  as  the  statement  may  seem.  The  rea- 
son is  this,  or  one  of  them,  at  least:  Much  of  our  industrial  weakness  in  the 

fiast  decade  or  two,  has  been  due  to  the  uncertainty  as  to  the  cost  of  labor, 
ta  constant  fluctuation*.  Its  different  price  in  different  localities,  and  to 
the  bottom  fact  that  employers  recognized  that  it  had  no  value  but  what  it 
would  bring  in  open  competition.  Mauv  evils  resulted  from  these  condi- 
tions. It  will  be  to  the  advantage  of  not  only  laborers  but  of  employers 
aud  Investors  and  projectors  nnd  all  others  interested  in  U>e  employment  of 
labor  that  these  element*  lie  eliminated,  that  labor  be  given  a  relatively 
fixed  value,  that  these  Hurt  nation*  therefore  he  discontinued.  One  of  the 
results  of  such  a  basis  would  be  that  skilled  labor  would  be  paid  according 
to  the  degree  of  IU  skill;  that  competition  would  be  robbed  of  aome  of  iu 
rough  edge*;  that  calculations  could  be  made  with  safety;  that  more  bnsi- 
ness  wotdd  be  done  on  a  legitimate  basis,  and  that,  therefore,  manufactur- 
ing interests  would  be  both  directly  and  Indirectly  concerned.  These  infer- 
ences may  look  to  some  like  theorixiug  or  like  far-fetched  conclusions,  but 
thev  have  a  basis  in  conditions  which  must  of  necessity  exist,  and  always 
have  existed,  but  have  nut  been  recognized.  The  laborer  simply  means  to 
have  a  voice  in  fixing  the  value  of  his  labor,  and  there  is  more  of  an  advan- 
tage in  this  than  is  apparent.  Without  permitting  a  trade  survey  to  verge 
towards  the  grounds  of  a  thesis,  it  may  be  said  that  very  erroneous  econom- 
ical theories  hate  obtained  recognition  In  tbe  relations  of  capital  and  lalor. 
These  agitations  are  clearing  this  field  and  are  bringing  out  into  clearer 
light  what  these  relations  should  be,  and  in  this  respect  they  are  accom- 
plishing good.  The  Industries  are  In  a  healthful  condition,  labor  is  every- 
where well  employed,  excepting  where  strikes  exist;  disputes  are  being 
settled  by  tbe  hundreds.  At  the  recent  session  of  the  general  executive 
committee  of  the  K nights  of  Labor,  over  three  hundred  disputes  aud  threat- 
ened strikes  were  disposed  of  amicably.  In  a  comparatively  short  time  the 
equalizing  process  will  be  completed  and  harmony  will  then  be  developed. 
During  the  past  six  days  architects  and  builder*  in  tea  of  tbe  loading  cities 
of  the  country,  have  announced  the  projected  construction  of  about  2.AO0 
houses,  besides  a  large  number  of  manufacturing  esUblishments  r.ud  pub- 
lic building*.  The  reports  from  architects  are  of  a  monotonous  nature. 
Thev  continue  to  be  exceptionally  busy.  Builders  are  vigorously  preparing 
to  crowd  through  their  engagement*,  anticipating  a  renewal  of  in  id -summer 
contracts,  of  wbich  there  are  at  present  tunny  indications.  In  some  manu- 
facturing centre*  there  Is  a  scarcity  of  brick,  but  this  will  be  of  short  dura- 
tion. Several  new  yards  nave  been  established,  and  cotnuetition  will  be 
sufficient  to  protect  builders  Manufacturers  of  building  matetial  are 
crowding  their  capacity;  so  far  as  reports  have  been  received,  at)  accumu- 
lation of  slock  will  be  "made  for  emergencies.  Some  good  building  author- 
ities feel  that  the  striking  spirit  and  rail  rood  quarrels  and  other  incidents 
arc  detracting  attention  from  the  real  magnitude  of  building  preparations, 
and  lluil  the  trade  and  public  will  be  surprised  at  the  amount  of  work  that 
will  be  ou  band  by  mid-smnmcr.  As  stated  above,  a  great  deal  of  capital 
is  seeking  investment,  nnd  money-lending  facilities  are  being  extended  iuu> 
the  West  by  the  incorporation  of  concerns  for  the  lending  of  money  and 
for  the  examination  of  securities.  A  company  of  this  character  baa  just 
been  projected  in  New  York.  The  borrowing  requiremenU  uf  the  country 
are  grow  mg  and  our  banking  facilities  are  not  quite  adapted  to  these  wants ; 
financiers  are  preparing  to  establish  inure  convenient  machinery  for  the 
loaning  and  protection  of  money  among  borrowers  The  iron  trade  baa 
becu  remarkablv  quiet  for  a  few  days,  no  symptoms  of  weakness  are 
observable,  crude  iron  Is  very  firm.  In  western  Pennsylvania  a  slight 
advance  has  taken  place.  In  l.ake  and  Ohio-valley  markets  a  large  amount 
of  material  la  changing  bauds.  Steel-uinking  capacity  is  being  increased 
and  makers  of  rolling-mill  machinery  have  not  been  busier  for  years. 
Within  a  few  days  orders  for  over  'Ju.tlOO  tons  of  special  grades  of  steel 
were  placed  in  Liverpool,  and  orders  for  over  100,0n0  tons  of  crude  Iron  have 
been  cabled.  Im|iortallou  not  only  of  iron  and  steel,  but  of  textile  products 
and  other  manufactured  product*  will  uf  necessity  Increase  because  of  the 
high  prices  .  f  home  products.  Oar  latest  advices  from  authoritative  sonrcea 
|  in  all  principal  lumber  markets,  indicate  that  the  general  tendency  of  tbe 
past  few  weeks  is  still  working  in  a  straight  Hue  towards  firmer  prices. 
Every  possible  preparation  is  being  made  by  handlers  of  all  kinds  of  wood, 
but  with  all  tbe  Immense  supply  assured,  the  spirit  of  competition  will  be 
less  active,  aud  belter  prices  realized,  for  the  more  carefully  prepared 
stocks.  Tbe  supplies  of  yellow-pine,  cypress.  Southern  walnut,  and  some 
other  Southern  wood*,  will  be  very  largelv  increased  in  this  and  other  North 
Atlantic  market*.  The  rales  of  money  in  the  West  on  good  security  are 
five  to  six  per  cent;  as  soon  as  mure  ample  lending  facilities  are  established 
the  rate  of  interest  must  decline.  This  rate  is  reasonable,  but  there  i»  much 
capital  that  would  willingly  take  less.  Opportunities  for  railroad  invest- 
ment will  not  absorb  all  the  available  capital,  but  will,  yeer  by  year,  leav  e 
a  larger  surplus  for  general  investment.  This  tendency  has  been  observa- 
ble for  three  or  four  tears.  Railroad  managers  are  building  more  of  their 
additional  mileage  out  of  their  own  earnings  than  heretofore,  and  each 
tear  will  develop  a  greater  nhilftv  on  tlm  part  of  railroad  companies  to 
prosecute  their  enterprises  independently  of  money-lenders,  largo  or  small. 
There  is  n  wonderful  activity  in  the  smaller  town*  and  villages,  not  ouly 
throughout  the  New  England  Stales,  but  through  the  far  Western  Slates; 
very  Utile  of  this  information  finds  its  way  into  public  prints  because  of 
tbe  lack  of  established  channel*.  Towns  of  from  IMS*)  to  5.0H0  Inhabitants 
are  stimulated  w  itli  a  spirit  of  activity.  The  ha>ls  of  this  activity  is  man- 
ufacturing. The  extent  of  this  enterprise  will  be  determined  largely  by 
tbe  opportunities  afforded  by  money-lender*.  Capital,  with  its  extremely 
conservative  instinct*,  hang*  closely  to  financial  centres,  accepting  a  mere 
pittance  for  its  assistance.  There  are  influences  at  work,  as  above  indi- 
cated, to  draw  it  out  into  reproductive  channels  throughout  the  great  West 
and  Smth.  irrigating  those  sections,  so  to  speak,  and  making  them  more 
valuable  and  more  highly  productive,  A  host  of  little  industries  have  been 
springing  up  during  the  past  tear  or  two.  all  of  which  could  profitably  use 
assistance,  and  the  lending  of  money  to  them  will  help  to  Increase  the 
Industrial  activity  and  expand  building  ojx'nttions.  The  evidences  of  our 
industrial  r\;i  msion  are  multiplv lng  on  every  hand;  the  small  towns  mad 
villages  are  doing  their  Ih**1.  extcudiug  invitations  to  capita!  aud  enterprise. 
Our  Targe  cities  are  not  behind;  our  railroad  builders  are  just  as  energetic 
and  enterprising.  New  territory  is  being  opened  up.  and  little  industries 
.are  springing  up  to  create  tmlllc.  The  in  ichitie-shops  of  the  New  England 
aud  Middle  States  are  loaded  down  with  orders,  nnd  |*'rliaps  a*  much  us 
twenty-five  per  cent  of  the  capacity  i<  working  "'over  time"  to  complete 
orders  for  work  culling  for  delivery  In  April.  A  great  deal  of  business 
which  has  been  held  back  for  a  month  or  two.  ha*  hem  coming  forward 
during  the  )»a»t  week  or  two.  and.  in  spite  of  ail  the  labor  agitations,  and 
advaucing  prices,  there  Is  an  activity  and  a  confidence  among  Hie  leaders  of 
tho  Industries  which  points  to  a  continuous  improvement. 
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0N  K  of  those  admirable  reports,  issued  on  occasion  by  the  Bos- 
ton Manufacturers'  Mutual  Fire  Insurance-  Company,  lias 
just  Ik!cu  published,  containing  an  account  of  some  neve 
tests  of  automatic  spriuklers  of  various  sorts,  made  on  behalf 
of  the  Mill  Insurance  Companies  by  Mr.  C.  J.  II.  Woodbury. 
Architects  and  builders  are  not  so  much  interested  as  mill- 
owners  in  the  details  of  the  tests  of  each  particular  kind  of 
sprinkler,  but  the  statistics  of  the  service  performed  by  sprink- 
lers in  general  in  protecting  property  from  fire,  which  Mr. 
Woodbury  gives,  are  very  instructive.  It  is  about  teu  years 
since  the  first  automatic  sprinklers  were  introduced  into  fac- 
tory building},  and  mainly,  we  imagine,  through  the  earnest 
advocacy  of  the  mutual  insurance  officials,  they  soon  cante  into 
general  use  in  such  structures.  For  other  buildings,  such,  for 
instance,  as  theatres,  they  were  at  first  regarded  as  unsuitable, 
perhaps  on  account  of  the  danger  of  freezing,  but  this  preju- 
dice is  now  nearly  abandoned,  and  all  the  new  first-class  thea- 
tres in  this  country,  we  believe  without  exception,  are  equipped 
with  a  full  sprinkler  service  over  the  stage.  There  may,  how- 
ever, Ihj  still  some  persons  who  regard  their  use  as  an  experi- 
ment, and  to  such  persons  the  statistics  given  by  Mr.  Wood- 
bury will  appear  particularly  important.  For  mills,  at  least, 
there  is  no  longer  anything  of  experiment  in  the  sprinkler 
service.  Since  187G,  when  the  apparatus  was  first  introduced, 
there  have  been  two  hundred  and  twenty-four  fires  in  factories 
furnished  with  them,  and  insured  in  the  New  Knglaud  com- 
panies, while  six  hundred  and  thirty-one  lire*  have  occurred 
during  the  same  period  in  mills  without  their  protection.  No 
one  will  claim  that  the  number  of  examples  of  each  sort  is  not 
sufficiently  large  to  afford  a  satisfactory  test  of  the  compara- 
tive value  of  the  two  systems,  but  it  is  rather  startling  to  find 
that  the  total  loss  by  all  fires  for  nine  years  in  the  mills  fur- 
nished with  automatic  spriuklcrs  was  less  than  eighty-six 
thousand  dollars,  an  average  of  three  hundred  and  eighty-two 
dollars  for  each  fire,  while  the  losses  in  the  mills  without 
sprinklers  during  the  same  period  amounted  to  four  million  six 
hundred  and  forty -five  thousand  dollars,  an  average  of  seven 
thousand  three  hundred  and  sixty-one  dollars  for  each  fire. 
This  is  more  than  nineteen  times  the  average  loss  in  the  sprink- 
le red  buildings,  so  that  it  is  fair  to  infer  that  if  all  the  mills 
bad  been  required  to  put  in  sprinklers  at  the  time  of  their  first 
introduction,  the  companies  would  have  saved  four  million  four 
hundred  thousand  dollars  in  nine  years.  Dividing  this  by  the 
number  of  unprotected  mills  in  which  fires  occurred,  we  have  a 
quotieut  of  seven  thousand  dollars,  and  as  it  would  not  proba- 
bly have  cost  more  thau  two  thousand  dollars  apiece,  on  an 
average,  to  put  sprinklers  in  these  mills,  it  follows  that  the 
mutual  companies  might  have  furnished  these  mills  with  sprink- 
It-™  at  their  own  expense,  and  would  even  then  have  made  a 
profit  on  the  transaction  of  three  million  dollars  in  nine  years, 
with  a  prospect  of  future  profits  at  a  considerably  larger  rate 
for  an  indefinite  period.  In  the  present  case,  the  mill-owner* 
being  their  own  insurers,  the  result  would  practically  have 
been  that  they  would  have  taken  a  dollar  out  of  one  pocket 


and  put  four  dollars  into  the  other,  but  the  story  has  a  moral 
for  the  managers  of  stock  as  well  as  mutual  companies.  As 
the  account  shows,  however,  some  of  the  sprinklers  used  in 
the  mills  nominally  so  protected  were  inefficient,  so  that  heavv 
losses  occurred  in  spite  of  their  feeble  efforts,  and  we  should, 
perhaps,  make  our  comparison  between  the  unprotected  mills 
and  those  furnished  with  the  Grinnell  sprinklers,  which  have 
shown  themselves,  in  one  hundred  and  two  fires,  to  be,  perhaps, 
tho  most  effective  of  all.  In  these  one  hundred  and  two  tires, 
all  of  which  have  occurred  since  1881.  the  average  loss  has 
been  one  hundred  and  twelve  dollars  and  seventy-six  cents,  or 
much  less  than  one-third  tho  average  loss  with  all  sorts  of 
sprinklers,  and  about  one  sixty-sixth  the  average  lo>s  by  fires 
in  mills  without  any  sprinklers.  To  repeat,  therefore,  our 
comments  in  another  way.  supposing  the  nuralwr  of  mills 
insured  in  tho  factory  mutual  companies  to  be  two  thousand, 
if  the  companies  had.  at  their  own  expense,  put  in  Grinnell 
sprinklers  in  all  of  them  in  1876.  at  a  cost  of  four  million  dol- 
lars, they  would  already  have  got  all  their  monev  back,  with 
six  hundred  and  thirty-fire  thousand  dollars  additional  as  inter- 
est, and  would  be  in  the  steady  receipt  of  about  five  hundred 
and  twenty-five  thousand  dollars  a  year  as  income  from  their 
investment. 


MR-  MICHAKI.  DAVITT,  the  well-known  defender  of 
tho  rights  of  his  country  in  the  British  Parliament,  has 
published  a  series  of  papers  in  tho  Dublin  Eveninq  Tele- 
yrapk,  upon  the  condition  of  the  habitations  of  the  poor  in 
that  city.  Some  of  the  facts  presents!  in  his  papers,  as  quoted 
in  the  Sanitary  Record,  are  of  interest  and  importance,  but 
calm  aud  dispassionate  statement  is  not  Mr.  Davitt's  strong 
point,  and  it  would  be  amusing  to  observe  the  eagerness  with 
which  he  seizes  upon  the  smallest  pretext  for  assaulting  the 
landlords,  whom  he  has  evidently  intended  to  attack  under 
cover  of  a  benevolent  purpose,  were  it  not  that  his  thrusts  at 
his  political  opponents,  many  of  whom  are  no  more  responsible 
than  himself  for  the  condition  of  their  poor  tenants,  turn  awav 
attention  from  the  real  problem  of  the  amelioration  of  the  hab- 
its and  tastes,  no  less  than  the  surroundings,  of  the  verv  poor. 
As  usual  with  the  sentimental,  as  opposed  to  the  efficient 
philanthropist.  Mr.  Davitt  begins  his  report  of  the  result  of  his 
inquiries  with  a  peroration  about  -'grinding  exactions."  to 
which,  as  he  says,  the  rack-renting  of  tho  inqwverished  west- 
ern cottiers  can  scarcely  be  compared,  concluding  his  stream 
of  preliminary  eloquence  by  asking  whether  it  is  "possible  to 
restrain  a  feeling  of  the  deepest  indignation  at  the  existeuce  of 
any  system  by  and  through  which  the  respectable  classes  of 
society,  whose  laws  punish  with  severe  imprisonment  any  petty 
theft  committed  by  common  criminals,  can  take  awav  one-sixth 
of  the  yearly  earnings  of  the  poor  for  the  privilege  of  house 
shelter?"  What  imprisonment  for  theft  has  to  do  with  house- 
rent  we  cannot  see,  but  the  idea  that  the  payment  of  one-sixth 
of  one's  income  for  house-rent  is  a  thing  to  be  viewed  with  the 
'•deepest  indignation"  must  strike  Americans,  who  habitually 
pay  one-fourth  or  oven  one-third  of  their  incomes  for  rent,  as 
ludicrous.  What  sort  of  house  Mr.  Davitt  may  have  b'eeu 
accustomed  to,  or  what  his  income  may  be,  we  cannot  say,  but 
we  can  assure  him  that  in  this  country,  and,  as  we  believe,  in 
his  own,  the  better  meu  of  all  classes  can  aud  do  pav  such 
rents  as  these  without  thinking  of  calling  their  landlords,  as 
Mr.  Davitt  does,  "unconscionable  JSbylocks,"  and  contrive  to 
live  happily  and  honestly  on  what  income  they  have  left ;  and 
when,  by  industry  and  economy,  they  have  saved  up  enough 
money  to  build  houses  to  let  in  their  turn  to  their  younger 
compatriots,  they  find  the  exaction  of  such  rents  as  they  them- 
selves paid  necessary  for  securing  a  return  from  their'  invest- 
rueiit  equivalent  to  what  the  money  would  bring  if  thev  had 
deposited  it  iu  a  savings  bank  or  bought  railroad  stocks  w'ith  it. 

IF  one  pursues  such  investigations  by  means  of  inquiry  among 
idle  and  shiftless  tenants,  he  is  pretty  sure  to  learn  that  the 
filthy  surroundings  of  his  informants  are  due  to  the  "op- 
pression "  of  their  laudlord.  ami  one  of  Mr.  Davitt's  own  most 
harrowing  stories  tells  us  about  a  poor  widow,  earning  a  dollar 
and  a  half  a  week,  who  hired  a  single  room,  at  liftv  cents  u 
week,  and  harbored  therein  not  only  her  nephew,  who  w;is 
"  subject  to  occasional  attacks  of  rheumatism."  and  therefor*] 
did  uo  work,  but  slept  on  the  floor  much  of  the  time,  but  uUo 
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a  male  lodger,  who  paid  fifty  cents  n  week  for  his  share  of  the 
accommodation.  A  more  striking  example  of  immoral  over, 
crowding  and  exorbitant  rent  it  would  he  hard  to  find,  hut  it 
seems  rather  harsh  in  Mr.  Davitt  to  accuse  the  owner  of  the 
house  of  "  liviug  on  the  vitals  of  the  poor  "  iu  this  instance, 
where  it  was  evidently  the  widow  who  lived  on  the  vitals  of 
her  lodger,  by  charging  him  as  much  for  one-third  of  the  room 
as  she  paid  for  the  whole  of  it,  while  her  lazy  nephew  com- 
pleted the  circle  by  living  oh  hers. 

TITHE  remedy  which  Mr.  Davitt  propose*  for  these  evils  will 
seem  as  inconsiderate  and  Hcusalioual  as  his  method  of 
investigation.  In  brief,  he  thinks  that  the  tax-payers  ought 
to  pay  poor  people's  rent  for  theui,  the  distribution  of  the  rent- 
money  to  be  made  by  the  town  council.  Fortunately,  there  is 
no  danger  of  the  adoption  of  such  measures  by  any  civilized 
community.  To  say  nothing  of  the  prudence  of  eutrustiug  the 
payment  of  poor  men's  rents  out  of  the  public  funds  to  such  a 
city  government  as  that  of  New  York,  for  example,  the  effect 
upon  the  honeat  poor  would  be  ruinous.  As  no  oue  would 
throw  away  money  iu  building  tenements,  which  he  must  lease 
in  competition  with  the  free  lodgings  provided  by  the  munici- 
pality, the  supply  and  the  quality  of  habitations  for  the  poor 
would  decline  together,  while  tilth  and  vice  would  riot  in  the 
facilities  provided  for  them  in  the  name  of  charity.  The  San- 
itary Jiecord,  which  knows  far  more  about  the  subject  than 
auy  political  agitator  is  ever  likely  to  do,  say*,  what  all  expe- 
rience shows  to  be  true,  that  if  a  thousand  of  the  occupants  of 
squalid  and  crowded  tenements  whom  Mr.  Davitt  pities  so 
were  to  be  transferred  to-morrow  iuto  improved  and  whole- 
some dwellings,  a  month  would  not  pass  before  half  of  them 
had  returned  of  their  own  accord  to  their  old  homes,  while 
at  least  half  the  remainder  would  have  contrived  to  make 
their  new  abodes  as  filthy  and  unwholesome  as  the  old  oues. 

MANY  of  our  readers  have  probably  been  in  the  ancient 
Salle  Valentino,  in  the  Rue  St.  Ilonore  iu  Paris,  once, 
we  believe,  used  for  the  presentation  of  Italian  opera, 
but  devoted  more  recently  to  military  panoramas  of  the  sort 
now  so  fashionable.  Within  a  few  month*  this  famous  old 
hall  has  undergone  the  most  singular  transformation  which  it 
has  yet  been  called  upon  to  endure,  and  has  become  the  Nou- 
veau  Cirque,  the  most  remarkable  novelty  about  it  consisting  in 
the  fact  that  the  central  portion  is  occupied  either  with  land 
or  water,  as  may  best  suit  the  occasion,  ami  the  performances 
in  it  may  be  either  equestrian  or  nautical  at  pleasure.  In 
practice,  exercises  of  both  sorts  are  given  during  the  same 
evening,  and  after  an  hour  has  been  devoted  to  bareback- 
riding,  monkey-race*  and  the  other  delights  of  the  ordinary 
circus,  a  hell  rings,  the  covering  of  the  arena,  which  consists 
of  an  immenso  rope-mat  instead  of  the  usual  layer  of  saw- 
dust, is  rolled  away,  and  the  floor  is  seen  to  sink  slowly 
beneath  the  waves  of  a  lake,  in  the  waters  of  which  naiads 
are  seen  disporting,  while  boats  issue  from  their  shelter  and 
perform  interesting  evolutions  on  the  surface.  As  might  be 
imagined,  this  spectacle  always  calls  forth  thunders  of  applause 
from  the  audience,  and  the  ingenuity  of  the  idea,  as  well  as  of 
the  machinery  by  which  it  is  carried  into  successful  execution, 
certainly  deserves  the  highest  praise. 

'fjCCOHDING  to  J*  Genie  Civil,  which  gives  a  long  account 
f  \  of  it,  the  apparatus  for  changing  land  into  water  is  simple 
'  enough  in  principle,  although  many  practical  difficulties 
must  have  been  overcome  in  arranging  the  details.  To  des- 
cribe it  in  a  few  words,  the  circular  a>  eua  is  constructed  with 
water-tight  walls,  and  is  supplied  by  four  powerful  pumps  from 
a  well  sunk  beneath  the  building.  Within  the  space  is  also 
arranged  a  flooring  of  stout  wooden  lattice-work,  covering  the 
whole  area,  and  carried  by  a  frame  of  iron  girders,  which  rest 
upon  the  piston  of  au  enormous  hydraulic  press.  On  allowing 
the  water  to  flow  out  of  the  press,  the  piston  sinks,  and  with  it 
the  Door,  which,  l*eing  very  heavy,  and  tilled  with  small  open- 
ings, passes  readily  downward  through  the  water  until  it 
reaches  a  sufficient  depth  to  allow  of  swimming  and  diving  in 
the  water  above  it.  When  it  is  needed  for  the  sports  of  dry 
laud,  the  floor  is  raised  by  forcing  water  into  the  hydraulic 
press  until  it  reaches  the  surface  of  the  little  lake.  As  this  is 
eighty  feet  in  diameter,  and  the  floor  is  balanced  on  the  Mip- 
purlini!  piston  in  the  middle,  it  would  be  hazardous  to  allow 
liorse-racos  to  take  place  over  it  without  providing  it,  when 
raised  to  its  normal  position,  with  supplementary  supports, 


which  are  provided  by  a  very  clever  device.  Beaidea  the  < 
tral  piston,  the  floor  has,  attached  beneath  its  outer  edge, 
twenty  cast-iron  columns.  These  columns,  however,  instead  of 
helping  to  raise  the  floor,  hang  from  it,  moving  up  and  down 
in  vertical  cyliuders  sunk  below  the  bottom  of  the  lake.  The 
columns  are  of  such  a  length  that  when  the  floor  which  carries 
them  is  raised  to  its  proper  height,  they  are  extricated  from 
their  sockets,  and  hang  just  above  the  level  of  the  bottom  of 
the  lake.  At  this  point  a  slight  movement  of  rotation  is  given 
to  the  frame,  the  columns  are  carried  laterally  until  they  bang 
suspended  just  over  a  solid  support-,  and  the  piston  is  then 
lowered  enough  to  bring  the  whole  down  to  a  firm  bearing. 
Nothing  is  then  necessary  but  to  spread  the  rope  mat  over  the 
surface,  and  everything  i«  ready  for  the  horses.  A  reversal 
of  the  process  reconverts  the  scene  again  into  a  lake.  In  win- 
ter  the  water  of  the  basin  is  warmed  by  the  exhaust  steam 
from  the  boilers,  and  in  summer  it  is  intended  to  remove  the 
lower  rows  of  seats,  aud  use  the  whole  parterre  iu  connection 
with  the  arena  as  a  swimming-bath. 

llfHF  Deutsche  Bauzritung  tells  an  interesting  piece  of  news 
about  two  of  the  best  and  most  distinguished  architects 
of  Berlin,  Messrs.  Knde  and  Bockinann.  whose  beautiful 
design  for  the  German  Parliament-House  will  be  remembered 
by  mauy  of  our  readers  who  know  nothing  else  of  their  work. 
It  seems  that  the  Government  of  Japan,  together  with  the 
other  sciences  of  civilization,  has  determined  to  introduce  into 
that  country  the  European  methods  of  building,  and  has 
decided  to  set  the  example  by  commencing  at  once  the  con- 
struction in  Tokio  of  public  buildings  on  a  great  scale.  The 
most  important  of  these  buildings  is  to  be  a  Parliament- 
House,  and  a  Palace  of  Justice  is  to  be  erected  at  the  same 
time.  When  these  are  done,  other  structures  are  to  follow. 
The  Japanese  ministers,  with  their  usual  sagacity,  after  study- 
ing the  whole  field  of  civilised  architecture,  decided  that  they 
could  best  get  such  service  as  they  required  by  employing  a 
German  architect  of  the  highest  class,  aud  their  choice  fell 
upon  Messrs.  Ende  and  Bockmann,  with  whom  their  messen- 
gers recently  made  a  contract  for  professional  services,  in  con- 
nection with  the  first  two  of  the  new  buildings.  As  nearly 
every  sort  of  material  and  process  employed  in  European 
building  is  unknown  in  Japan,  the  first  step  toward  the  work 
consists  necessarily  iu  an  examination  of  the  quarries  and 
timber-lands  of  the  Empire,  with  a  study  of  the  native  modes 
of  using  stone  and  wood,  and  Herr  liockmaiiu  is  already  on 
his  way  to  Japan  for  this  preliminary  inspection.  With  him 
goes  another  architect,  Herr  Manx,  who  is  to  stay  permanently 
in  Japan,  while  Herr  Bockmann,  alter  a  four  months'  tour 
through  the  country,  will  return  to  his  Berlin  office,  to  prepare 
the  sketches  for  the  two  great  buildings. 

*TF  MEItlCAN  civil  engineers  should  lake  a  certain  satisfuc- 
r\  tioti  in  learning  that  such  highly-trained  men  as  the 
'  French  engineers  of  the  Pouts  ct  Chaussees  have  Iieen 
led.  within  the  past  few  years,  to  make  a  considerable  change 
in  their  methods  of  building  bridges,  as  a  result  of  the  infor- 
mation brought  to  them  by  M.  Malczieux,  who  was  sent  to 
this  country  not  long  ago  to  study  our  suspension-bridges,  and 
returned  with  some  new  ideas,  which  have  proved  very  attrac- 
tive to  his  brother  engineers.  It  is  unnecessary  to  say  that, 
for  a  long  time,  any  mode  of  bridging  a  chasm  has  been  pre- 
ferred in  Europe  to  that  which  involves  the  use  of  ropes. 
According  to  the  Revue  IndutlrieUe,  litis  prejudice  against 
suspeusion-bridges  dates  back  to  the  lime  of  an  accident  which 
happened  to  one  at  Angers,  but,  whatever  its  origin,  it  has 
beeu  very  general  in  the  profession.  M.  Malczieux,  before  his 
trip  to  the  United  States,  shared  this  prejudice  with  his  fel- 
lows, but  the  methods  iu  use  here  for  anchoring  the  cables, 
and  for  permitting  faulty  ropes  to  be  replaced  at  pleasure 
without  throwing  an  unduo  strain  upon  the  others,  which  he 
had  never  heard  of  before,  appeared  to  hiiu  so  ingenious  and 
effective  that  he  returned  to  France  with  his  opinions  about 
suspension-bridges  greatly  modified.  The  publication  of  an 
account  of  his  observations  served  to  communicate  his  modi- 
fied sentiment  in  this  res|icct  to  other  engineers,  and  the  result 
was  soon  seen  in  the  construction,  with  the  approval  of  the 
Government  inspectors,  of  several  suspensioii-bridgeH  in  the 
mountainous  parts  of  France.  Many  American  improvements 
have  been  introduced  in  these,  and  the  result  is  said  to  be  so 
satisfactory  that  bridges  of  a  similar  sort  are  likely  to  become 
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ART  IN  PH(ENICIA  AND  CYPRUS.1— II. 

jSin  Egypt 


as  in  Mes- 
opotamia, 
>  i  here  again 
in  Phoenicia, 
»t  tind  phys- 
ical condi- 
tins  potently 
modifying 
the  political 
and  social 
c  1 1  aracteris- 
tirs  of  the  na- 
tion. Owing, 
indeed,  to  the 

_    ,  peculiar  for- 
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territory,  the  Phoenician  race  hardly  deserved  to  ba  called  a  nation  at 
all.  The  mountains  came  down  almost  everywhere  to  meet  the  sea ;  the 
town*  lay  in  what  were  little  more  than  crevices  of  the  rock,  or  stood  on 
tiny  island*  near  the  shore.  Each  was  cut  off  from  its  neighbors,  and 
tlte  water  formed  an  easier  and  safer  way  of  communication  between 
them  than  the  difficult  roads  which  climbed  and  descended  the  steeps 
—  then  clothed  with  a  dense  growth  of  timber,  though  now  so  bare  that 
it  is  bard  to  think  of  the  ancient  race  as  easily  bailding  their  multitu- 
dinous wooden  ships.  Of  necessity  it  was  a  ship-building  race:  and 
equally  of  necessitr  it  was  not  a 
towns,'  which  were'loosely  bound 
together  by  community  of  origin, 
ami  language,  and  habits,  and 
religion,  Imt  were  never  united 
under  a  common  bead,  never 
acknowledged  a  national  capi- 
tal, and  were  always  quarreling 
with  each  other  for  that  author- 
ity which  was  far  more  valued 
fur  the  commercial  than  for 
tlte  political  leadership  it  gave. 
Moreover,  the  conformation  of 
the  country  forced  the  Phoeni- 
cians to  be  not  only  mariners, 
but  colonists.  Those  distant  set- 
tlements which  commercial  rea- 
sons wade  so  desirable,  physical 
reason*  made  indispensable  — 
Phoenicia  proper  could  not  long 
absorb  it*  growing  population. 
And,  once  more,  it  was  iU  pecu- 
liar conformation  which  made 
the  Phoenician  land  the  first 
wherein  municipal  liberty  was 
developed,  and,  as  a  consequence 
of  this,  the  dignity  of  the  indi- 
vidual citizen.  A  municipal  form 
of  government  was  the  only  pos- 
sible form.  It  seems  to  have 
been  oligarchical  in  character — 
sometimes  more  and  sometimes 
le«  pronouncedly  aristocratic, 
and  often  with  nominal  kings  at 
the  head,  but,  of  necessity,  never 
wholly  undemocratic.  It  was 
geographical  facts  which  per- 
mitted, B*v,  prescribed,  that  in 
llHinkia,  as  In  Greece,  the  indi- 
vidual city,  and  with  it  the  indi- 


j  an  area  that,  though  closely  built  with  very  lofty  houses,  it  could 
|  scarcely  have  accommodated  more  than  twenty-five  thousand  souls. 
Not  only  was  its  insular  character  destroyed  by  Alexander's  famous 
mole,  but  this  so  interfered  with  the  natural  action  of  tlte  sea  that 
its  harbors  quickly  silted  up  —  what  was  once  the  "  Egyptian  har- 
bor "  is  now  lost  even  to  the  archaeologist's  careful  search,  while  the 
"Sidonian  harbor  "can  shelter  but  a  Tew  little  boats.  In  Macedo- 
nian times  there  seem  to  have  been  three  distinctly-marked  Plioe- 
nician  communities;  one  with  it*  centre  at  Arvad,  one  gathering 
around  Gebal  (or  Byblos),  and  the  third  (and  by  far  the  most  impor- 
tant) containing  Tyre  and  Sidon  and  their  dependencies. 

The  nominal  vassalage  to  Egypt  which  was  forced  upon  the  Phoe- 
nicians when  the  Pharaohs  overran  all  Syria,  proved  a  benefit,  and 
not  a  misfortune.  The  commerce  of  the  IX-lta  was  thrown  open  to 
them ;  and,  with  the  prestige  of  Egypt  at  their  back,  the  Sidonians 
began  to  sail' into  the  unknown  northern  seas,  and  carry  trade  and 
civilization  in  their  hands.  On  the  south  shore  of  Asia  Minor;  in 
Cyprus  and  Crete,  and  many  an  Island  of  the  archipelago;  in 
Be.->t i a  and  Laconia  they  were  soon  established;  and  an  especially 
strong  colony  was  set  up  in  the  Island  of  Cythera,  off  the  south  coast 
of  Peloponeus,  where  were  factories  for  the  production  of  those 
wares  which  thence  could  find  an  easy  market.  The  Euxine, 
too,  was  visited  by  them,  and,  ere  long,  they  pushed  farther  west- 
ward, took  possession  of  Malta  and  Go  so,  colonized  Sicily  and  the 
south  of  Italy,  and  founded  Utica  and  that  town  of  Kambc  which 
later  the  whole  world  knew  as  Carthage. 

About  1,000  or  900  years  B.C.,  Sidon  was  sacked  by  the  Phil-  . 
istines  and  Tyre  rose 'to  the  higher  station;  but  the  same 

went  on.  All  along  the  " 
north  shore  of  Africa 
nician  colonies  were  pUuicu, 
and  Kara  be  was  re-inforced  and 
christened  Carthage,  or  the  "  new 
city."  Although  this  far  western 
child  soon  grew  into  a  powerful 
rival,  her  debt  of  maternity  was 
constantly  acknowledged,  and  a 
singular  degree  of  friendship 
(for  Phoenicians)  subsisted  for 
centuries  between  the  two  towns. 
And  for  at  least  two  hundred 
years  Tyre  was  still  preeminent 
above  all  places  owning  the  Phoe- 
nician name,  for  riches,  and 
commercial  activity,  and  power. 
Sardinia  and  Spain  were  colo- 
nized by  her,  and  with  its  Span- 
ish trade  began  the  most  splen- 
did epoch  of  Phoenician  com- 
merce. "  The  ships  of  Tarshish" 
brought — far  more  cheaply  than 
could  be  done  overland  from  the 
cast  — those  metals  which  were 
to  play  so  large  a  part  in  the 
artistic  influence  of  Phoenicia; 
chief  among  them  tin,  a  bumble- 
seeming  metal  in  itself,  but  nec- 
essary to  the  making  of  that 
which,  from  an  artistic  point  of 
view,  is  the  noblest  of  all  metal  s 
—  bronze. 

As  the  Phoenician  race  pros- 
pered at  home,  so  it  prospered 
in  Africa;  and  even  when  it 
began  to  decline  at  home  Car- 


thage went 
nizing  and 


i  they  never  had  or  could 
have  assumed  in  those  wide, 
homogeneous  countries,  where  a 
far-reaching  despotism  had  an 
easier  task.  We  know  and 
acknowledge  the  world's  debt 
to  Greece  in  this  matter.  We 
should  be  doubly  ready  to  ac- 
knowledge it  when  Phoenicia  is 
in  question,  for  Phoenicia,  and 
not  Greece,  was  the 
the  originator. 

Although  not  the  most  ancient  of  Phoenician  towns,  Gebal  seems 
to  have  been  the  first  to  achieve  any  conspicuous  station  above  its 
fellows.  But  already,  in  very  early  days,  Sidon  stood  preeminent, 
with  Arvad  to  rival  it  in  the  north  and  Tyre  in  the  south.  Sidon 
lay  on  a  little  promontory  facing  southward,  its  harbor  formed  by  a 
line  of  rocks.  Arvad  occupied  an  island  at  some  distance  from  the 
♦iiore,  and  Tyre,  as  every  one  knows,  was  built  on  a  number  of 
small  Islets,  artificially  connected,  which  altogether  offered  so 
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'  liutnry  of  Art  in  Pha*U 


and  its  influences  I 
more  indeed  than  ~lhe 
and  power  of  the  mother-coun- 
try was  inherited  by  Carthage. 
She  first  developed  the  love  of 
conquest  as  well  as  of  mere  col- 
onization ;  she  first  had  standing 
armies  and  fleets  of  war ;  she, 
first  of  the  Phoenician  name, 
established  herself  as  a  political 
rival  to  the  great  political  pow- 
ers that  were. 
Perhaps  it  may  seem  as 
though  too  many  words  have  been  given  to  the  non-artistic  activity 
of  the  Phoenicians.  But  it  is  only  through  an  understanding  of  this 
that  we  can  understand  their  artistic  activity.  And,  moreover,  it  is 
only  by  following  them  in  every  colonizing  e'ffort,  it  is  only  by  trac- 
ing their  steps  North  and  West  and  South,  even  unto  the  Pillars 
of  Hercules  and  beyond,  that  we  can  get  any  knowledge  of  the  leg- 
acy they  have  left  the  world.     Not  at  home,  not  in  Phoenicia 
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proper,  but  far  abroad  (in  what  as  a  parallel  to  Magna  Graecia 

M  may  call  Phoenicia  Magna)  must  we  look  for  our  treasures  of 
From  ih*  French  of    Phoenician  industry  and  art.    And  this  Greater  Phoenicia  is  no  one 
♦orj.  Pirrot  and  Charles  ChipUz.   Translated  and  *llied  bv  Walter  Arm-  0{  \mOI)  ft'  g.<orc  of  lands  and  a  hundred  aiwit.  «,.nir..r...l  ..II 
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A  word  must  be  given  to  the  Phoenician  religion,  although  our 
knowledge  of  it  in  but  scanty.  Fetiehism  shows  in  it*  earliest  days 
m  in  tliosc  of  all  religions.  Bui  by  the  time  the  foreign  commerce 
of  the  country  was  well  established,  its  cult  was  certainly  in  its  fun- 
damental ideal  (though  certainly  not  in  the  rites  by  means  of  which 
they  were  expressed)  in  advance  of  that  of  the  Egyptians.  "  There 
were  no  sacred  animals  and  men  were  less  pro-occupied  with  the 
worship  of  the  dead.  Their  adoration  was  chiefly  addressed  to  the 
(tan  and  to  those  great  phenomena  of  nature  which  seemed  to  them 
to  be  the  results  of  deliberate  action  on  the  part  of  some  powerful 
and  mysterious  god.  Their  polytheism  was  more  abstract,  more 
advanced  even  than  that  of  the  ChaldsBans;  it  was  further  removed 
from  that  phase  to  which  we  give  the  name  of  polydemonism ;  their 
pantheon  was  less  numerous  and  its  members  were  more  concrete. 
Already,  perhaps,  the  idea  of  a  tingle  supreme  being  was  beginning 
to  disengage  itself  from  the  conception  of  a  crowd  of  distinct  divin- 
ities, and  the  latter  to  sink  into  the  condition  of  mere  embodiments 
of  the  different  mode*  ami  phases  of  a  god  in  whom  they  were  all 
summed  tip."  All  of  which  hints  at  the  kinship  between  Hebrew 
and  I'hoenician.  But  the  analogy  goes  no  farther.  On  the  one  hand 
religion  mattered  comparatively  little  to  the  great  practical,  material, 
commercial  nation  — mattered  much  less  titan  it  did  to  the  speculat- 
ing, theorizing,  intellectual  Greek,  not  to  speak  of  the  spiritual, 
moralizing  Jew.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Phoenician  rite*  of 
worship  stood  at  the  opposite  extreme  from  the  Hebrew  —  were  the 
most  gross  and  brutal  known  to  the  classic  world.  Unspeakably 
licentious,  they  were  inconceivably  inhuman  too.  We  know  how  the 
Hebrew  judged  of  them  ;  and  imagine  even  an  Egyptian  or  a  Chal- 
dean or  a  Greek  or  Koman  taking  part  in  those  human  holocausts 
which  to  so  late  a  day  persisted  in  the  Phtcnician  temples ! 

Our  authors  trace  in  a  most  instructive  and  interesting  manner 
the  way  in  which  this  people  took  up  and  transmuted  the  religious 
ideas  and  custom*  of  other  nations  during  their  long  and  varied 
intercourse,  and  the  way  in  which  their  own  gods  and  their  own 
ideas  were  adopted  or  unconsciously  imitated  by  the  Greeks.  But 
here  it  most  suffice  us  to  note  the  effect  their  religious  attitudes  in 
general  bad  upon  them  in  their  great  rdle  as  transmitters  of  artistic 
iulluence. 

Their  comparative  indifference  and  their  comparative  tendency 
towards  monotheism  alike  had  a  potent  result,  in  the  way  of  hinder- 
ing the  development  of  a  native  school  of  art.  There  was  no  such 
demand  with  them  as  there  was  wilh  the  Greek  ami  the  Egyptian  for 
noble  works  of  sacred  architecture,  or  as  there  was  wilh  the  latter 
for  splendid  and  colossal  tomb* ;  nor  again,  was  there  any  such  im- 
pulse towards  the  portrayal  by  the  sculptor  of  human  forms  a* 
worked  in  Egypt,  or  towards  that  realization  of  a  multitude  of 
divinities  which  was  the  great  motive  power  in  Greece.  Of  course, 
we  should  speak  of  reaction  here  as  well  as  of  action.  Of  course,  had 
the  plastic  instinct  been  strong  in  the  race  its  religious  attitude 
would  have  been  different,  or,  at  least,  would  differently  have  been 
expressed.  But  it  is  only  the  connected  facts  we  need  to  note  just 
here,  and  not  their  exact  relationship  as  effect  and  cause. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  was  ono  immense  advantage  to  the  later 
world  in  the  Phoenician's  religious  altitude.  If  it  hindered  him  from 
being  a  creator,  it  helped  him  to  help  the  creative  Greek  in  a  pecul- 
iarly happy  way  —  helped  him  to  transmit  only  the  noblest  impulses 
and'  the  purest  types.  "  Pupils,  as  they  are,  of  Egy  pt,  the  Phoeni- 
cians never  borrowed  those  composite  deities  of  hers  with  the  heads 
of  hawks,  ibises,  cats,  crocodiles  and  hippopotamuses;  they  only 
adopted  such  divine  types  as  were  taken  from  humanity.  .  .  .  when* 
ever  the  Phoenicians  had  to  provide  a  head  or  a  complete  body  for 
auy  one  of  their  gods  they  were  as  frankly  anthropomorphic  as  the 
Greeks  themselves.  The  consequences  .  .  .  may  be  guessed.  When 
they  began  to  provide  the  still  barbarous  Greeks  with  those  models 
which  the  latter  at  once  hastened  to  imitate,  they  did  not  put  into 
their  hands  any  of  tliote  strange  and  gracele«s  combinations  of 
human  and  animal  forms  of  which  the  dweller*  in  the  Nile  valley 
were  so  fond.  In  the  idols  they  exported  no  features  but  those  of 
men  and  women  were  to  be  found ;  their  execution  was  awkward 
and  rough,  but  it  had  at  least  the  advantage  of  pointing  to  the  right 
wav,  to  the  only  path  by  which  a  great  art  could  be  reached."  Even 
the'  grossness  of  Syrian  art,  add  our  authors,  had  its  uses  too.  It 
"  awoke  in  them  the  desire  to  make  a  close  and  patient  study  of  the 
human  frame,  the  most  delicate  and  complex  of  organic  bodies. 
Thus  were  they  led  to  understand  the  difference  between  the  two 
plan*  on  which  Nature  has  built  every  living  thing  —  a  difference 
which  shrinks  almost  to  effacement  in  those  animals  with  which  the 
religious  iconography  of  Egypt  was  content.  ...  So  that  in  the 
statuettes  of  stone  or  clay,  which  the  Phoenician  merchants  scattered 
broadcast  over  the  whole  Mediterranean  basin,  we  must  recognize 
the  elder  sisters,  or  rather  the  grand  parents,  of  those  marvellous 
gods,  of  those  noble  and  smiling  goddesses  before  whom  the  Greeks  | 
bent  in  worship,  and  before  whose  fragments  we  moderns  bow  in 
worship  too." 

And  now  a  word  in  passing  as  to  the  Phoenician  form  of  writing. 
There  is  nothing  to  represent  the  pictorial  or  semi-pictorial  or  once* 

Jiictorial  writing  of  Egypt  and  Mesopotamia  in  even  our  earliest 
'haenician  relics.    "  Tlie  Plwenieian*  learned  to  write  when  they 
invented  the  alphabet.    No  one  believes  that  they  created  it,  all-  ! 
standing,  but  it  is  still  doubtful  whether  tbey  took'  their  material  I 
from  the  wedges  of  Mesopotamia,  or  from  the  writing  of  Egypt " ; 
or,  if  from  the  latter,  whether  from  its  hieroglyphic  or  its  cursive 


form.  "  The  oldest-known  alphabetical  inscription  is  that  of  Mesa, 
king  of  Moab,  which  dates  from  the  year  89C  b.  c,  and  it  already 
contains  evidence  of  great  fluency  and  of  very  long  habit  in  the  use 

I  of  a  written  character.  ...  In  such  matters  we  can  hardly  suggest 
a  date,  but  it  seems  very  probable  that  the  Phoenicians  were  already 
in  possession  of  their  alphabet  when  they  first  began  to  navigate  the 
Levant.  In  anv  case,  the  invention  was  known  to  die  first  Sidonisn 
sailors  who  landed  on  the  coasts  of  Greece  and  her  islands." 

A  great  invention  it  was,  in  truth  —  this  power  of  representing 

j  sounds  by  signs  which  stand  for  the  elementary  articulations  of  the 
human  voice,  and  not  for  things,  or  ideas,  or  even  syllables ;  very 
much  more  important  to  the  world,  as  our  authors  tell  us,  than  that 
invention  of  printing  which  is  held  typical  of  revolutionary  force. 
"  The  hands  of  unknown  great  men,"  says  an  ancient  proverb,  '•  have 
made  it  a  world  for  us."  What  honors  should  we  not  pay  him,  did 
we  know  of  that  great  Phoenician  who  6rst  thought  of  the  way  in 
which  the  world  of  letters  was  made  possible  to  all  nations  and  for 
all  times!  He  did  not  make  a  literary  use  of  his  invention  himself, 
neither  he  nor  anv  of  his  fellows.  He  invented,  and  they  developed 
anil  practised  only  and  solely  wilh  practical  ends  in  view,  and  only 
and  solely  for  the  recording  of  practical  facts,  chiefly,  of  course,  of 
those  which  had  reference  to  trade.  Yet  every  phonetic  alphabet 
that  has  since  existed  is  the  lineal  descendant  of  his ;  and  every 
great  thought  that  has  been  preserved  in  any,  has  him  as  ita  foster- 
father. 

Even  for  the  nobler  epigraphic  purposes  the  Phoenician  rarely 
used  his  great  new  instrument.  "  We  may  at  least  affirm  that  the 
public  monuments  of  Pltconicia  were  without  inscriptions  down  to 
the  Greek  period.  ...  In  the  whole  vast  repertory  which  we  owe 
to  the  industry  of  M.  Kenan  and  his  colleague*,  we  cannot  cite  a 
single  text  that  may  fairly  be  compared  to  those  inscriptions  of 
Greece  and  Rome,  in  which  the  voice  of  a  great  and  free  people 
makes  itself  heard  across  the  ages.  .  .  .  And  in  Phoenicia  the  form 
is  worthy  of  the  matter.  Phoenicia  bad  no  special  form  of  letters 
for  monumental  use.  Her  epigraphic  alphabet  never  lost  its  cursive 
look.  In  Phoenician  inscriptions  we  find  none  of  those  expedients 
with  which  the  Greeks  and  Latins  contrived  to  give  an  architectural 
character  to  their  texts  on  stone.  ...  It  certainly  never  dawned 
upon  the  mind  of  a  Phoenician  that  an  inscription  might  have  its 
beauty  even  for  those  who  could  not  read  its  words."  Truly  we  may 
see  from  small  things,  as  well  as  great,  whether  a  nation  be  artistic 
or  no.  Truly  typical  of  its  attitude  in  everything  is  the  fact  that 
in  its  writing  "  the  Phoenician  genius  thought  only  of  the  immediate 
practical  result;  was  essentially  utilitarian." 

Phoenician  art,  as  I  have  said,  must  be  studied  under  peculiar  and 
very  difficult  conditions.  Tlie  traces  it  has  left  in  the  mother-coun- 
try are  very  feeble.  Nowhere,  in  fact,  are  its  remains  so  uncommon  as 
in  Syria.  M.  Renan  (" Marion  de  T'hotnicte")  explains  the  fact  by 
tracing  the  history  of  the  land,  noting  how  it  has  always  been  very 
thickly  peopled  and  by  constantly  changing  peoples.  Greek,  Roman, 
Kyzantine,  Crusader  and  Mussulman  successively  conquered  and  de- 
stroyed and  re-erected  —  and  their  re-erection  meant  destruction,  too, 
for  it  meant  the  using  over  and  over  of  tlie  old  stone*  and  tlie  catting- 
up  of  iheir  huge  bodies  into  smaller  units.  The  better  the  workmen, 
the  worse  tlie  results  to  the  eye  which  looks  for  a  trace  of  the  origi- 
nal arti»t.  "The  Templars,  the  Hospitaler*,  the  whole  of  the  great 
feudal  bodies  of  Syria  built  gigantic  walls  for  their  own  defence;  and 
as  they  were  good  builders  and  selilom  used  a  stone  without  having  it 
first  re-worked,  the  evidences  of  the  early  civilization  were  widely 
obliterated.  Hence  the  archaeological  destitution  of  the  coasts  of 
Syria  and  Cyprus." 

Tlien  we  should  take  into  account  that  seaboard  situation  which 
so  facilitates  not  only  the  destruction  of  architectural,  but  the  removal 
of  portable  relics;  also  ihu  religious  reactions  which,  being  here  ex- 
perienced by  a  people  less  artistic  than  were  the  Greeks  even  at  the 
time  of  iheir  Christianizing,  were  peculiarly  fatal  to  tbo  tangihle  re- 
mains of  paganism ;  and  also  political  anarchy  aud  tlie  consequent 
lack  of  restraint  upon  the  greed  of  the  degenerative  natives.  And 
when  we  "  reckon  up  all  these  conditions  and  add  to  them  the  zeal  of 
those  modern  searchers  for  antique  wealth  who  overrun  the  whole 
country,  we  are  surprised  that  a  single  vestige  of  the  past  remains 
in  it." 

M.  G.  VAN  RKN8SELAKR. 
(To  o»  eomUnoiKl.l 


The  Movemkht  of  thb  Washimotox  Mohcmkkt.  —  At  a  recent 
meeting  of  the  Washington  Monument  Society,  Colonel  Casey  made 
some  very  interesting  statements  to  the  members  in  regard  to  his 
observation  of  the  habits  of  the  monument,  for  it  appears  that  the 
great  obelisk  is  a  moving,  if  not  a  living  thing,  and  that  it  has  a  reg- 
ular swaying  motion  when  the  sun  is  shining  upon  it  On  every  bright 
day  the  apex  of  the  monument  moves  at  least  one  inch  westwird  in 
the  morning,  when  the  sun's  rays  first  fall  upon  it,  and  eastward  again 
in  the  afternoon,  when  the  sun  reaches  the  western  side.  The  heat  of 
the  sun's  rays  have  an  expansive  effect  upon  the  masonry,  *nd  the 
plummet  that  Is  suspended  in  the  interior  of  the  monument  registers 
this  movement  from  day  to  day.  —  Boston  Trantcript. 
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THE  REPORT  OF  THE  MASSACHUSETTS  DRAINAGE 
COMMISSION.1 — H. 


ONCERNING  the  rel- 
ative advantages  of 
broad  irrigation  and 
ntermittent  filtration,  the 
ca«e  is,  in  the  main,  well 
stated.  DoabUeu  the  for- 
mer would  be  used  with 
the  latter  a*  a  means  of 
relief  or  u  l  mean*  of 
agricultural  advantage, 
much  mora  generally  than 
the  commission  hat  as- 
sumed. This  would  be 
regulated  by  experience. 

Die   requirement  that, 
so  far  an  possible,  irriga- 
■v__    tion-areas  snail  be  removed 
-- r    beyond  the  limit  of  the 
Boston  water-shed,  seem* 
fanciful,  when  we  consider 
the  manner  in  which  the 
streams  of  that  water-su[>- 
ply  receive  their  chief  con- 
tributions.  The  amount  of 
ig  to  them  over 
of  the  ground 
is  insignificant,  when  com- 
pared  with   that  which 
comet  to  them  from  what 
ll»ki  t)oor»4y/U/MAV  Mr.  Clarke  aptlv  describes 

saturated  subsoil  of  the 
district, 

Riinwater  and  other  surface-water,  however  impure  it  may  be,  is 
purified  before  it  penetrates  far  into  the  earth.  Whether  it  be  the 
slops  thrown  over  the  back-yards  of  a  town,  or  that  which  soaks 
into  the  surface  of  the  street,  it  does  not  descend  far  before  it  is  essen- 
tially purified.  The  same  would  be  true  of 
delivered  onto  ground  prepared  for  its  purification. 

The  same  is  not  true  with  reference  to  the  foul  water  entering  the 
soil  at  lower  depths.  Every  cesspool,  every  privy-vault,  every  leak- 
ing house-drain,  every  leaking  town-sewer,  delivers  its  foul  flow  into 
-round  that  is  powerless  to  purify  it  except  by  dilution.  The  stream 
flowing  through  a  porous  subsoil  toward  the  river  by  which  it  is  car- 
ried away,  cannot  pass  under  a  small  cesspool-village  without  receiving 
enormously  more  tilth,  and  filth  of  an  enormously  more  dangerous  char- 
acter than  could  possibly  be  derived  from  any  such  system  of  filtra- 
tion as  a  modern  community  would  think  of  tolerating  In  connec- 
tion with  its  sewage-works.  If  all  of  the  sewage  of  Natick  and 
South  Framingham  were  filtered  through  a  field  five  rods  away  from 
the  bank  of  the  river  (under  the  most  ordinary  regulation),  the 
amount  of  organic  matter  and  the  amount  of  infection  that  would 
thus  reach  the  river  would  be  as  nothing  compared  with  what 
would  come  with  the  unfiltercd  sewage  above  referred  to,  entering 
the  underground  stream  directly  at  hundreds  of  points  throughout 
these  two  towns,  as  it  would  still  continue  to  do  after  the  completion 
of  the  proposed  work. 

It  is  not  always  easy  to  define  a  water-shed.  It  is  by  no  means 
always  bounded  by  the  top  of  the  ridge  of  land  bordering  it.  It  it 
not  seldom  that  a  town,  lying  on  a  slope  belonging  to  one  water-shed, 
resdly  belongs,  so  far  as  its  subsoil  water  is  concerned,  to  another 
water  died,  for  the  underground  currents  are  controlled  by  sub- 
surface-formation, not  by  topography.  A  main  sewer,  built  to  carry 
the  sewage  over  a  long  course,  and  to  discharge  near  a  river  not 
belonging  to  the  Boston  basin,  would  probably  deliver  enough  crude 
sewage  by  the  way,  through  leaking-joints,  to  contaminate  seriously 
the  subterranean  water-flow  of  the  Boston  district. 

The  report  is,  therefore,  open  to  the  criticism  that  It  evinces  too 
little  confidence  In  the  purification  that  may  be  effected  by  the  pro- 
cess which  it  recommends,  and  has  disregarded  a  source  of  impurity 
which  is  serious  at  the  point  of  origin,  and  which  may  be  great.lv 
extended  and  distributed  by  the  very  process  recommended  to 
remove  it.  Sewage  cannot  safely  be  carried  through  a  water-bear- 
ing, porous  soil  in  sewers  of  ordinary  construction,  for  these 
always  and  certainly  be  known  to  be  "tight. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  greatest  security  —  and  a  much- 
needed  security  it  is  —  will  be  gained  by  avoiding,  so  far  as  pos- 
sible, all  transportation  of  sewage.  It  should  be  got  out  of  the  deep 
ground  as  soon  as  possible,  and  the  purifying  process  should  be 
applied  as  near  as  may  be  to  the  point  of  production. 

Concerning  the  danger  to  which  the  water-supply  is  subjected,  the 
consulting  engineers  say :  — 

fro  most  be  very  thoroughly  treated  before  entering  them, 

up  an 


sewage  n 

to  guard  against  the  transmission  of 
specific  poisons  or  infectious  germs. 


■ease,  liable  to  be  produced 
It  is  not  possible  to  set  up 
Ithough  the  water  may  be  cl 


ard  for  this  purpose.  Although  the  water  may  be  clear, 
analysis  may  show  it  to  be  of  good  quality,  ft  can  slill 


vious  sewage  pollution.  Mr.  R  Pum- 
on  the  filtering  capacity  of  I 


hold  a  virulent  poison  from  a  | 

pelly  bat  shown,  by  experiments  on  the  filtering  capacity  of  soils,  that 
otherwise  pure  water  readily  carries  bacterial  infection  along  with  it 
when  percolating  through  sand  and  other  common  materials  of  the 

gTound." 

It  is  possible  that  clear  water,  which  chemical  analvsis  would 
indicate  to  be  of  good  quality,  can  hold  such  virulent  poison.  There 
is  no  evidence  to  show  that  water,  made  clear  and  pure  by  inter- 
mittent filtration  or  by  irrigation-treatment,  does  hold  such  poison, 
and  the  probabilities  are  all  against  it.  Pumpclly's  experiments 
are  not  at  all  in  point  Those  experiments  related  onlv  prospec- 
tively to  the  filtering  capacity  of  toilt.  The  nearest  approach  to 
a  soil  used  in  any  of  those  experiments  was  loess  taken  forty  feet 
below  the  surface,  and  in  nowise  comparable  with  ordinary  soil  as 
a  purifier  of  foul  waters.  Mott  of  the  experiments  were  made  with 
calcined  sand  or  other  sterile  media.  All  that  they  proved  was, 
that  sterilized  sand,  asbestos,  pure  charcoal,  kaolin  and  loett  will 
not  remove  certain  bacteria  from  water  filtered  through  it,  and  this 
has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  problem  in  hand. 

No  instance  has  come  to  my  knowledge,  nor  do  I  believe  that  an 
instance  has  ever  been  recorded,  where  sewage  filtered  through 
surface-soil,  with  a  reasonable  intermit lence  of  application,  has  ever 
carried  the  germs  of  disease  into  the  subsoil.  In  investi^ationt 
made  at  Uentievillicrs  it  was  found  that,  while  the  sewage  applied  at 
the  surface  contained  over  twenty  thousand  living  organisms  per 
cubic  centimeter,  the  effluent  taken  from  the  under-drains,  through 
which  the  purified  sewagu  passes  away,  contained  only  a  dozen 
harmless  bacteria.  One  closely-covered,  unventilated'  cesspool, 
standing  within  the  drainage-reach  of  a  brook,  would  probably 
deliver  more  "germs"  in  a  dav,  than  a  well-used  irrigation-field  of 
ten  acres  would  deliver  to  the  'subsoil  stream  flowing  under  it  in  a 
year. 

The  conditions  established  in  the  report,  for  the  application  of 
intermittent  filtration  indicate  that,  wherever  possible,  there  should 
be  a  great  depth  of  well-drained  earth  between  the  surface  and  the 
permanent  water-level  of  the  ground.  This  it  well,  of  course,  as 
facilitating  thorough  aeration,  and  possibly  as  increasing  the  future 
purifying  capacity  of  the  area,  but  it  is  not  imperative.  The  purifi- 
cation takes  place  very  near  to  the  surface,  anil  it  is  effected  by  pro- 
cesses which,  under  natural  conditions,  are  not  active  at  a  great  depth. 
Therefore,  while  it  is  advantageous  to  secure  a  depth  of  six  feet  or 
more,  it  is  not  worth  the  inordinate  cost  of  heavy  grading  which  such 
a  condition  would  often  imply.  A  modification  of  the  recommenda- 
tions, in  this  respect,  would  make  many  an  area  available  quite  near 
to  a  town,  while  ground  meeting  the  more  rigid  requirement  could 
be  reached  only  at  much  expense,  and  at  the  risk  of  fouling  the 
ground-water  with  crude  sewage  in  transit. 

It  would  seem  that,  in  this  respect,  as  in  some  others,  too  much 
reliance  has  been  placed  on  tbe  actual  experience  of  English- 
sewage  farms.  It  should  be  remembered  that  these  farms  were 
established,  and  the  general  method  of  their  management,  as  well 
as  the  theory  of  their  operatiou,  were  pitched,  fifteen  or  twenty 
years  ago.  As  English  engineers  sometimes  fail  to  adopt  new  ideas 
till  others  have  made  them  old,  there  has  been  no  recent  material 
modification  of  the  principle  of  their  construction  and  management. 
There  has,  during  this  lime,  been  a  very  material  increase  of  knowl- 
edge on  the  subject,  and  if  all  the  sewage-farms  of  England  could 
lw  blotted  out,  and  if  the  art  could  be  considered  anew,  in  the 
light  of  what  is  now  known,  some  important  modifications  would  be 
made.  Therefore,  while  the  experience  there  gained  is  most  con- 
vincing and  of  great  value,  we  ought  not  to  regulate  the  scope  and 
scale  of  our  works  according  to  what  we  find  there. 

It  is  not  necessary  that  broad-irrigation  farms  should  be  level,  or 
arly  so ;  it  is  only  desirable.    However  irregular  the  surface,  and 


however  steep  its  slopes,  it  is  susceptible  of  a  complete  and  suffi- 
ciently uniform  flooding  by  processes  well-known  to  those  who 
arrange  works  of  irrigation,  where  even  a  steep  mountain  side  is 
made  to  receive  an  adequate  flow  in  all  its  parts.  Then,  too,  it  is 
important  that  any  system  of  irrigation  should  also  be  on/y  a  system 
of  infiltration.  No  sewage  should  ever,  unless  by  a  method  securing 
long  exposure,  flow  to  a  surface-carrier  which 'would  lead  it  to  a 
water-course ;  the  area  covered  by  the  discharge  of  sewage  should  be 
more  than  large  enough  to  absorb  it  completely.  This  is  a  matter  of 
easy  regulation,  and  there  would  be  no  excuse,  were  such  a  system 
adopted,  for  sewage  from  any  half-well  arranged  separate  svstem 
ever  reaching  a  water-course  before  filtration.  The  ease  with  which 
this  restriction  could  be  enforced  would  be  greatly  aided  by  a  suit- 
able level  tract  available  for  more  intensified  filtration  when  the 
ground  might  be  saturated  with  rain,  or  when,  for  any  i 
it  was  desirable  to  dispose  of  the  flow  differently. 

In  looking  over  the  whole  subject,  it  seems  curious  that  five  L__ 
m«n  selected  by  the  highest  authority  as  fittest  for  the  conduct  of  this 
study,  as  well  as  the  three  engineers  chosen  by  themselves  to  aid 
them,  should  have  failed  so  signally  to  acquaint  themselves  with 
the  present  state  of  human  knowledge  concerning  it.  Indeed,  they 
seem,  one  and  all,  except  for  a  brief  foot-note  by  Mr.  Clarke,  to  he 
quite  unaware  of  the  existence  of  the  most  interesting,  the  roost 
important  and  the  mott  useful  facts  that  have  ever  been  established 
in  connection  with  the  purification  of  sewage  by  application  to  land. 
The  literary  fancy  of  the  commissioner  who  wrote'  the  report  was 
inspired  by  a  recognized  effect,  of  which  be  did  not  recognize  tbe 
-  he  referred  to  what  could  be  done  by  «  the  earth  at  a 
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touch,"  but  nowhere  in  the  whole  document  is  there  more  than  Mr. 
Clarke's  casual  allusion  to  the  now  well-known  action  by  which  alone 
thia  tomb  is  made  t •ffective. 

So  far  a*  scientific  knowledge  it  conrerned,  this  report  might  have 
been  written  a  dozen  vcars  sgo,  before  such  knowledge  existed. 
There  in  evinced  an  implicit  and  all-sufficient  faith  in  the  practical 
authorities  of  England ;  while  the  achievement*  of  the  biologists  of 
England,  of  Germany,  and  of  France,  seem  hardly  to  have  been  sus- 
peeled-  Tyndal,  Warrington,  Pasteur,  Schloesing,  Muniz,  Koch  and 
others  who  have  developed  the  tme  theory  of  putrefaction  and  nitrifi- 
cation, seem  not  to  have  been  thought  of  in  this  connection.  Yet  the 
practical  operation*  of  beer-making  have  not  been  more  clearly  shown 
to  be  governed  by  the  agency  of  micro-organism*  than  have  the  practi- 
cal operations  of  sewage  purification. 

The  failure  to  give  weight  to  thia  new  knowledge  would  be  of  less 
contenuence  —  but  it  would  still  be  of  consequence  in  a  learned  essay- 
like  this  — if  the  neglected  knowledge  were  not  necessary  to  the 
giving  of  sound  advice.  Until  very  lately  we  have  pinned  our  faith 
to  "  aeration,"  "  oxidation  "  and  « the  action  of  vegetation,"  and 
have  tried  to  gues*  how  we  might  best  suit  our  projects  to  the 
methods  thus  suggested.  We  now  know  that,  so  far  as  the  removal 
of  nitrogenous  matters  from  sewage  in  the  soil  is  concerned,  aeration 
is  a  condition,  oxidation  is  an  effect,  and  the  action  of  vegetation  is 
an  unneeded  sequel  to  the  real  purifying  cause.  The  cause  itself  lies 
in  the  life  processes  of  minute  organisms  which,  and  tchich  atom, 
compass  the  complete  destruction  of  the  filth  that  it  is  our  aim  to 
annihilate. 

An  attempt  to  tell  a  community  how  to  get  rid  of  its  organic 
waj.ee*  by  soil  purification  which  is  not  based  on  what  is  known  of 
these  processes  —  comparatively  little  though  it  is  —  is  empirical. 
Before  the  facts  were  known,  such  an  attempt  was  more  than  justifi- 
able ;  now  that  they  are  known,  it  is  hardly  to  be  passed  over  with- 
out comment  in  the  case  of  such  thorough  and  costly  work  as  that 
under  consideration. 

Tested  by  existing  positive  knowledge,  the  recommendations  of 
this  commission,  and  the  hypotheses  on  which  they  are  based,  are 
seen  to  need  much  reconsideration  and  modification.  In  such  recon- 
sideration the  following  facts,  among  others,  should  be  regarded  :  — 

1.  It  would  be  extravagant,  under  such  regulations  as  would  nec- 
essarily be  unforced  in  Massachusetts,  to  adopt  the  English  estimate 
of  one  acre  to  each  one  hundred  of  live  population.  That  means 
providing  for  an  enormous  amount  of  storm-water  often  for  very  care- 
less tanning,  and  generally  for  a  very  wide  margin  to  spare.  If  the 
Massachusetts  towns  were  to  be  sewered  on  a  strictly  separate  sys- 
tem, which  no  English  town  is,  it  would  be  perfectly  cafe  to  provide 
one  acre  for  each  live  hundred  of  the  population.  Indeed,  wherever 
the  soil  is  open  and  free,  this  figure  might  be  doubled,  and  that,  too, 
without  interfering  with  an  important  agricultural  use  of  the  sewage, 
as  at  Genncvliliers,  where  the  sewage  never  flows  over  the  land  at 
all,  all  being  absorbed  laterally  from  ditches,  and  where  the  agricul- 
tural result  has  been  so  remarkable  as  to  increase  the  rental  of  the 
land  fivefold. 

2.  Sewage,  as  such,  is  not  taken  up  by  crops.  Before  its  fertilis- 
ing parts  become  available  for  their  use,  their  combinations  have  been 
broken  down  and  their  organic  character  destroy  ed. 

S.  Sewage  does  not  contain  a  "  virulent  poison,"  using  the  words  in 
their  ordinary  acceptation.  Its  morbific  effect  is  due  to  organized 
and  living  entities.  These  are  not  immortal.  They  are  subject  to 
the  dissolution  that  awaits  all  living  things.  They  seem  to  be  pecu- 
liarly subject  to  the  action  of  the  bacterium  which  produces  ordinary 
putrefaction.  Experiments  in  the  Surgeon-general's  laboratory  at 
Washington  have  shown  that  in  the  cultivation  of  specific  germs  it 
is  a*  important  to  exclude  the  bacterium-termo  as  it  is  in  starting 
young  vegetables  to  get  rid  of  pusley."  If  this  greedy  scavenger 
once  gains  a  foothold  he  sweeps  the  gelatine  field  clean  of  all  artifi- 
cial cultures.  There  is  not  the  least  reason  to  doubt,  and  there  is 
much  reason  to  suppose,  that  in  the  soil,  and  in  an  aerated  stream,  it 
performs  the  same  office,  except,  in  the  latter  ease,  under  very  low 
temperatures.  In  the  soil  the  sewage  supplies  the  requisite  heat  even 
in  winter. 

4.  There  is  also  reason  to  believe  that  the  organic  parts  of  sewage, 
like  all  other  organic  wastes  added  to  the  soil  or  to  the  river,  or  so 
much  of  them  at  least  as  is  not  used  as  food  by  insects,  fishes,  etc., 
is  destroyed  always  and  on/y  by  a  process  akin  to  putrefaction. 
This  is  a  process  of  oxidation  which  cannot  take  place  without  the 
intervention  of  life-processes.  This  being  the  case,  what  we  have  to 
provide  are  the  conditions  which  are  best  suited  to  the  development  of 
the  destroying  organism.  This  involves  aeration,  it  results  indirectly 
in  oxidation,  and  it  furnishes  pabulum  for  vegetation,  if  vegetation  is 
there.  The  destructiou  of  the  waste  must  take  place  before  roots  can 
act  on  it.    Vegetation  is  not  necessary  for  purification. 

The  purification  at  the  Sherburn  I'risou  may  be  defective.  The 
litions  are  difficult  —  more  difficult  than  was  understood  when  the 
l  was  done  (in  1879)  —  but  the  only  evidence  of  impurity  that  has 
'  come  to  my  notice  is  the  detection  of  chlorides  and  nitrates  in  the 
outflow.  It  is  now  known  that,  from  a  sanitary  point  of  view, 
chlorides  anil  nitrates,  while  they  indicate  a  sewage  origin,  indicate 
the  annihilation  of  the  sewage  character.  They  are  harmless  mineral 
matters,  which,  if  unaccompanied  by  incompletely  purified  sewage, 
may  be  admitted  into  drinking-water  streams  without  disadvantage.  I 

5.  The  process  of  destruction,  under  natural  conditions,  takes 
place  only  in  or  very  near  the  fertile  soil  at  the  surface— probably  1 


|  to  the  extent  of  at  least  nine-tenths,  within  the  first  six  inches,  and 
;  practically  not  at  all  U-low  a  depth  of  twelve  inches.    We  hate  ss 
'  yet  no  means  of  knowing  bow  far  below  the  surface  the  activity  of 
l  the  process  may  be  carried  by  overdosing  the  surface  layer  ami  send- 
ing impurities  farther  down.    The  indications  are  that  ii  would 
never  go  much  below  twelve  or  fifteen  inches.    Therefore,  while  an 
additional  four  or  five  feet  of  loose  gravel  or  sand  may  facilitate  the 
escape  of  the  purified  water  and  hasten  the  admission  of  air,  we  ran 
get  on  with  much  less  than  this,  and  it  would  often  be  worth  while  in 
the  interest  of  economy  as  well  as  of  fertility,  to  double  the  breadth 
rather  than  the  depth.    If  this  is  admitted  to  be  true,  the  proposed 
extra  expenditure  of  $45,000  at  Westborough  is  not  necessary,  and 
the  same  condition  would  probably  obtain  in  other  eases  considered. 

6.  The  destroying  organisms  above  referred  to  being  active  only  in 
the  surface  soil,  there  exists,  so  far  as  we  vet  know,  no  substitute  for 
them  in  the  subsoil,  however  porous.  The  danger  to  our  water 
courses  comes  chiefly  from  the  leakage  of  filth  at  considerable  depths, 
especially  of  filth  which  has  fermented  without  sufficient  access  of 
air.  It  is  here  that  we  ought  chiefly  to  look  for  our  means  of  pro- 
tection. Not  only  should  everything  be  done  that  can  be  done  to 
make  local  drains  and  sewers  tight  and  to  abolish  ces*|)ools  and  privy 
vaults  altogether,  but  we  should,  as  far  as  possible,  avoid  the  risk  that 
inevitably  attends  the  transportation  of  sewage  through  deep  con- 
duits, as  these  are  practically  certain  to  be  made.  This  mar  not  tw 
avoided  within  the  towns  themselves,  but  it  seems  most  unwise  to  in- 
cur the  furllier  risk  of  conveyance  through  long  collecting  sewers. 

There  are  oilier  details  which  should  be  regarded  in  any  attempt 
to  solve  such  a  problem  as  the  one  in  hand,  but  these  are  enough  to 
indicate  the  insufficiency  of  the  work  described,  and  to  suggest  doubt* 
as  to  the  wisdom  of  the  recommendations  made  in  this  report. 

Should  the  subject  be  taken  up  again,  with  due  regard  to  the  Tacts 
above  suggested,  the  scheme  devised  will  have  a  much  less  gigantic 
aspect;  the  result  will  be  better,  and  the  cost  will  be  less. 

Gro.  E.  Waring,  Jr. 


PRAGUE,  AFTER  AN  KTCHINO    BY  ERNEST  GEORGE. 

IT  is  much  to  be  desired  that  more  architects  should  follow  Mr. 
George's  example  and  give  us  in  a  permanent  form  the  results  of 
their  sketching-trips.  He  has  published  several  jjortfolios  of 
etchings,  his  first  volume  containing  twenty  "  Etching*  on  the  Monl" 
which  was  issued  in  1873,  being  followed  in  1875  by  "  Etching*  on 
the  Loire  anil  in  the  South  of  France,"  in  1878  by  "  Etchings  in  Bel- 
gium," and  in  1884  by  "  Etchinatof  Old  London," 

Hamerton  says  of  these :  "  Nothing  can  be  more  honest  and  gena- 
ine  than  the  work  in  all  these  plates;  there  is  no  attempt  in  any  of 
them  to  pass  off  the  result  of  accident  as  the  result  of  art ;  every- 
thing clearly  is  what  the  artist  intended  it  to  be.  .  .  .  Tlie  principle 
on  which  they  are  executed  is  simplicity  itself."  And,  speaking  of 
the  plate  of  Angers,  Hdtel  de  Pincc",  be  remarks,  "  All  construction 
is  thoroughly  understood  and  fully  explained.  Every  important 
detail  of  pilaster,  cornice  and  moulding,  every  changing  direction  of 
wall-surface  is  made  quite  clearly  intelligible,  although  it  mar  not  be 
drawn  with  the  minuteness  of  the  photograph." 

Mr.  Ruskin'a  testimony  is  also  very  flattering  to  Mr.  George,  and 
is  in  the  great  art  writer's  most  characteristic  style.  He  aavs,  "I 
call  Mr.  George's  work  precious  chiefly  because  it  indicates  an  in- 
tense preception  of  points  of  character  in  architecture,  and  a  sincere 
enjoyment  of  them  for  their  own  sake.  ...  I  call  them  precious,  in 
the  second  place,  because  they  show  very  great  powers  of  true  com- 
position. .  .  .  Mr.  George's  work  is  precious,  lastly,  in  its  fine 
sense  of  serene  light  and  shade  as  opposed  to  the  coruscations  and 
horrors  of  common  modem  attempts  in  that  direction." 
^In  the  autumn  of  1884,  Mr.  George  exhibited  at  the  gallery  of  the 
Fine  Art  Society  in  I/ondon,  a  collection  of  nearly  three  hundred 
water-color  drawings  of  scenes  in  Europe.  He  is  a  Fellow  of  the 
Royal  Institute  of  British  Architect*,  and  as  the  leading  name  in  the 
firm  of  Ernest  George  and  Peto,  Is  well  known  to  our  readers  as  the 
architect  of  many  successful  works,  and  especially  as  a  designer  of 
picturesque  and  charming  houses.  Two  of  his  architectural  draw- 
ings were  in  the  exhibition  lately  held  by  the  Salmagundi  (  Itib  in 
■New  York,  and  the  same  were  afterward  seen  among  the  designs 
shown  at  the  Boston  Art  Club  in  a  similar  exhibition. 

ST.  PATRICK'S  CATHEDRAL,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y.     MESSRS.  RENWICK 
*  8AND8,  ARCHITECTS,  NEW  YORE,  N.  Y. 
lO*l*tlM  Print,  !»<.«!  only  wttb  tee  Imperial  and  GsuuIm  Edlilona.] 
Wore  on  thia  building  began  in  1858,  and  continued,  with  more 
bss  interruption,  for  more  than  a  score  of  veara  lu-fnro  tl...  l...;i.i. 


,  .      ,       o  —  >  — —  ivuuimcu,  wiiii  more 

or  less  interruption,  for  more  than  a  score  of  years  before  the  build- 

maceration  and  occupation.  The 


vi  iuM;rrii|Nion,  lor  luorw  loan  a  si  i/re  01 

ing  was  sufficiently  finished  for  consecration  n 
structure  is  of  white  marble,  and  its  general  dimensions  are .-  nave, 
332  feet  long,  96  feet  broad;  transepts,  140  feet  by  96  feet;  central 
gable,  156  feet  high;  western  spires  to  be  328  feet  high. 

HOUSE   AT   GLENS    FALLS,  N.  Y.,    FOR   WM.  E.  SPIER,  E6<J.  MR. 
ROBERT  W.  GlIISOK,  ARCHITECT,  ALBANY,  N.  Y. 

Tuts  house  is  built  wiOi  lower  story  of  granite  in  large,  bold  rub- 


probably  1  ble  from  split  boulder*.  Upper  story  :' heavy  shingles,  i 
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of  red  Glens  Falls  brick,  and  roof  of  red  slate.  The  trimmings,  lin- 
tels, arches  and  other  cut-«ione  work  are  of  Longtucadow  stone. 


EI-KNDKKCK  XATIOXAI.  BANK    tOILDIXOi  PHILADKLP1H  A,  PA. 
MR.  WILLIS  O.  HALK,  ARCHITECT,  PHII.ADKLPHI  A,  PA. 

Thk  base  of  the  building  is  polished  Quincy  granite;  above  is 
Indiana  limestone.  Interior:  marble  wainscot,  four  feet  six  inches 
high,  above  which  the  finish  is  Caen  atone.  Size  of  building,  87'  10" 
x  105'.  The  woodwork  throughout  is  ofmahog  any.  Cost,  including 
$140,000. 

riRKPLACK  IN  TIIE  CHATEAU  D*  BLOI8,  FBANCP-. 
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THE   BOSTON    EXHIBITION    OF  ARCHITECTURAL 
DRAWINGS.*- IX 

N  No.  49  we  find  a  singularly 
gloomy  picture,  suggesting  at 
first  a  study  in  charcoal  on  an 
Indigo  ground,  which  turns  out  to 
be  a  sketch   for  the  Cincinnati 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  by  Messrs. 
Burnham  &   Root,  of  Chicago. 
The  drawing  Is  clever  enough,  but 
the  method,  as  so  often  happens, 
wait  unfortunately  chosen ;  pen- 
lines  in  India-ink,  washed  over 
with  sepia,  on  paper  of  a  deep 
nottled  gray  tint,  giving  a  char- 
icter  of  muddy  confusion,  which 
be  work,  when  examined  closely, 
ArVK***^  '  OertfWj;  Joe.  not  deserve.  The 

«—  iiiBZAt sombre  aspect  of  this  drawing  is, 
|*'r..a,.-,  he.,.. .in  >i  by  its  proximity  to  a  frame  containing  two 
inure  of  Mr.  Pcubody's  delightful  sketches,  in  his  Kate  Greenaway 
coloring,  near  which  are  two  brown-ink  drawings  of  country-houses, 
by  Messrs.  Andrews  &  Jaques.  It  is  hard  to  criticise  these  pretty 
little  drawings,  of  designs  so  picturesque,  but  one  cannot  help  mourn- 
ing somewhat  the  almost  total  absence  of  foreground.  There  is  such 
a  thing  as  having  too  much  foreground,  and  the  best  draughtsmen 
are  noticeably  careful  to  keep  their  landscape  accessories  in  proper 
subordination  to  the  architecture  ;  but  a  certain  amount  of  attention 
to  such  accessories  is  well  repaid  by  the  increased  force  which  can 
be  given  to  the  architecture  through  their  means.  There  is,  unfor- 
tunately, no  book  to  do  for  architects  what  Harding's  precious 
"  Frinciplet  and  Practice  of  An"  has  done  for  painters,  in  showing 
them  how  immensely  the  attractiveness  of  their  drawings  can  be 
enhanced  by  the  application  of  a  few  simple  principles  of  composi- 
tion of  lines,  and  distribution  of  light  and  shade ;  but  much  may  be 
learned  bv  the  study  of  such  drawings  as  those  of  Prout,  Nash, 
Harding,  llaig  ami  some  others,  and  our  architecture  will  not  get 
the  credit  that  it  deserves  until  the  ghostly  or  ill-drawn  foregrounds 
which  usually  accompany  our  sketches  give  place  to  a  firmer  sort  of 
indication,  used  with  a  knowledge  of  the  influence  of  all  the  lines 
ami  shadows  on  the  architectural  design  whose  beauty  they  can 
often  enhance,  subtilely,  but  powerfully. 

The  most  important  drawing  on  this  side  of  the  room  is  a  largo 
pen-and-ink  perspective  of  Messrs.  Van  Brunt  &  Howe's  competi- 
tive design  for  the  Boston  Public  Library,  showing,  almost  at  its 
best,  the  clear,  though  rather  formal  rendering,  anil  the  carefully- 


which  would  be  expected  from  them.  The  wall- 
it  is  covered  with  a  particularly  interesting  group  of 
drawings,  executed  in  all  sorts  of  ways.  Prominent  among  them 
are  Mr.  Cabot's  handsome  colored  drawings  of  his  Virginia  house, 
and  close  by  are  two  most  beautiful  little  color-sketches,  by  Mr.  W. 
R.  Emerson.  Mr.  Walker  and  Mr.  Cbamberlin  have  colored  draw- 
ings, one  of  a  house,  and  the  other  of  the  new  Cambridge  Hospital, 
both  good,  but  both  on  smooth  paper  or  cardboard,  which  always 
gives  a  weak,  washy  cast  to  colored  drawings  made  upon  it,  unless 
an  amount  of  time  is  spent  in  picking  out  details  which  the  impor- 
tance of  the  subject  rarely  justifies.  Mr.  Walker  has  tried  to  rem- 
edy this,  and  give  some  texture  to  his  picture,  by  going  over  the 
tints  with  a  pen  and  black  ink ;  but  the  lines  are  a  little  coarse, 
and  the  effect  not  quite  happy.  Descending  in  the  scale  of  finish  of 
execution,  we  find  near  a  sketch  by  Mr.  A.  G.  Everett,  in  brown 
ink,  with  washes  of  weak  color  over  the  ink.  The  design  of  the 
building  shown  is  extremely  pretty  and  picturesque,  and,  notwith- 
ding  the  slightness  of  the  rendering,  the  drawing  has  a>  round- 
,  from  the  skilful  strengthening  of  the  lints  and  shadows  toward 
tmtre,  which  is  very  pleasing.  Two  more  drawings  next  in 
are  in  plain  line.  One,  by  Mr.  Cass  Gilbert,  of  a  country 
near  St.  Paul,  has  a  little  too  much  poplar-tree  for  the  best 
good  of  the  architecture,  which  seems  excellently  intended,  although  a 
little  thrown  into  the  background ;  and  the  other,  also  of  a  country 
house,  by  Mr.  Harlow,  would  be  attractive  if  its  author  had  not  hit 
upon  the  idea  of  representing  his  floor-plan  as  descending  out  of 
heaven  upon  a  cloud  into  his  picture.  If  well-regulated,  this  would 
not  have  been  so  bad  a  notion,  but  in  the  present  instance  the  cloud 
seems  to  have  become  uncontrollable,  and  to  have  knocked  a  piece 
out  of  the  gable  of  the  house,  so  that  the  effect  is  not  so  dignified  as 
it  might  be. 


Near  this  we  find  two  out  of  three  or  four  particularlv  interesting 
drawings  by  Messrs.  Rotch  &  Tilden.  Although  these 'are  not  the 
first  that  we  have  encountered,  we  like  them  the  best,  especially 
nearest  one  —  a  perspective  view  of  the  exterior  of  the  Chord 


Church  of 

the  Holy  Spirit,  at  Mattapan,  which  is  all  that  a  country  l 
should  be  —  sincere,  quiet  and  picturesque.  Another  church  at  Bar 
Harbor,  shown  by  the  same  architects,  although  pretty  in  treatment 
and  outline,  shows  a  large,  square,  shingled  tower  at  the  crossing  of 
nave  and  transepts,  which,  rising  above  the  stone  walls,  suggests  too 
obviously  a  translation  from  a  familiar  stone  form  to  one  of  wood  to 
be  quite  satisfactory. 

Passing  over  a  number  of  drawings  which  call  for  no  special  com- 
ment, we  come  to  a  perspective  drawing,  in  brown  ink,  of  Messrs. 
l'eabody  &  Stearns's  Unitarian  Association  Building.  The  drawing 
is  by  no  means  aa  attractive  as  the  building;  the  vanishing-points 
are  taken  much  too  near  together,  and  the  perspective  is,  in  conse- 
quence, so  violent  as  to  give  an  effect  of  distortion ;  and  the  brown 
ink  rendering  is  treated  in  a  way  which  might  be  successful  with 
Mack,  but  in  the  feebler  color  is  disagreeably  spotty  and  ineffective. 
It  is  a  peculiarity  of  brown  ink  that,  when 'laid  on  thickly,  it  dries 
nearly  black,  while  a  thinner  stratum  remains  brown ;  and  a  cross- 
hatched  shadow,  like  those  in  the  foreground  of  this  sketch,  espe- 
cially when  made  with  heavy  strokes,  presents,  when  dry,  the  I 
ance  of  a  network  of  warm,  brown  lines,  dotted  over,  whet 
lines  cross  and  a  double  layer  of  ink  is  deposited,  with 
specks,  entirely  out  of  tone  with  the  rest.  A  few  more  pretty 
sketclies,  bv  Messrs.  Andrews  &  Jaques,  Rotch  k  Tilden,  W.  R.  Emer- 
son and  Henry  Foston  Clark,  complete  the  list  of  local  designs, 
and  the  remainder  of  the  space  allotted  to  original  architectural 
work  takes  most  of  its  interest  from  the  English  drawings  of 
Messrs.  Norman  Shaw,  Street,  Ernest  George,  James  Brooks  and 
Alfred  Waterhouse,  which  were  shown  in  New  York,  and  have 
already  been  briefly  mentioned.  One  of  these,  however  —  the  splen- 
did colored  perspective,  by  Mr.  Alfred  Waterhouse,  demands  some 
further  notice.  As  an  example  of  the  application  of  color  to  a  per- 
spective drawing  of  a  very  large  building,  it  is  beyond  praise,  the 
accuracy  of  the  draughtsman's  touch,  and  the  quietness  and  beauti- 
ful gradation  of  the  tints,  giving  an  imposing  effect  to  the  drawing, 
which  is  rarely  obtained  in  colored  architectural  perspectives.  It 
is  hard  to  say,  on  studying  tire  picture,  just  how  its  quality  of  gran- 
deur and  atmosphere  is  obtained,  but  much  seems  to  depend  upon 
the  simplicity  of  the  coloring,  and  the  skill  with  which  the  -kv-tiuts 
and  the  local  colors  are  made  to  melt  gradually  into  each  other.  As 
is  well  known,  Mr.  Waterhouse  for  many  years  used  but  two  colors 
—  Payne's  gray  and  warm  sepia  —  in  rendering  his  perspectives, 
and  the  absolute  command  which  he  acquired  over  the  resources  of 
these  two  colors  seems  to  have  given  him  an  insight  into  the  capabili- 
ties of  the  others  such  as  few  men  possess. 

The  last  corner  of  the  room  is  occupied  by  a  collection  of  designs 
for  decoration,  and  sketches  from  nature,  which  show  to  great  a.  I  van- 
tage on  a  wall  by  themselves.  The  studies  for  decoration,  although 
interesting,  do  not  fairly  represent  the  attainments  of  the  profession 
in  that  art,  and  we  hope  that  another  year  may  see  greater  space 
devoted  to  works  of  the  sort.  Seven  of  the  drawings  are  from  the 
Tiffany  Glass  Company,  of  New  York,  the  best  of  them  being  by 
Mr.  John  L  Du  Fais.  Two  out  of  the  seven,  by  Mr.  C.  L  Tiffanv, 
we  tried  our  best  to  like,  without  success.  Both  of  them  are 
described  as  designs  for  room-decoration,  and  represent  elevations 
of  wall  surfaces,  ornamented  in  a  style  which  we  hope  we  shall 
never  see  carried  into  execution.  One  of  the  rooms  appears  to  be 
covered  from  floor  to  ceiling  with  little  patterned  tiles,  diversified 
with  large  slabs  of  marbleized  slate,  while  the  other  presents  a  mass 
of  lead  fretwork,  and  Moorish  entrelacs,  and  stamped  tiles,  and 
pots,  and  jugs,  and  plates,  which  no  one,  not  endowed  with  a  strong 
constitution,  could  live  among  for  a  week  without  injury  to  his  nerves. 
Mr.  Du  Fais's  drawings,  at  least  some  of  them,  show  a  pervep- 
tion  of  the  value  of  repose  to  the  eye,  and  one,  representing 
a  design  for  the  decoration  of  a  Music  Hall,  gives  a  novel  and  most 
beautiful  scheme  of  color,  shown  In  a  very  effective  sketch.  Mr. 
Treadwell,  who  contributes  three  drawings,  hardly  does  justice  in 
them  to  his  skill  as  a  decorator.  Altliough  the  scheme  of  color  in 
one  of  them,  a  design  for  decoration  in  a  theatre  in  Buffalo,  is 
clever  and  characteristic;  it  is  shown  in  a  sketch  so  glaring  and 
coarse  as  to  offend  persons  who  would  probably  applaud  wanulv 
the  executed  work.  Another  drawing,  a  sketch  for  a  stained  win- 
dow, is  much  better,  but  in  no  way  striking.  After  these,  some 
studies  of  color  decoration  in  various  stvles,  made  by  Mr.  E.  EMon 
I)eane,  as  a  part  of  his  work  in  one  of  the  classes  of  the  London 
Architectural  Association,  most  deserve  attention.  Although  they 
make  no  pretense  to  originality,  tbey  are  cleverly  executed,  and  show 
an  appreciation  of  the  real  beauty  of  colored  patterns  that  one 
does  not  often  find  in  students,  and  which  cannot  be  acquired  by 
the  simple  copying  of  plates  out  of  Owen  Jones  or  Racinet.  It  is  a 
pity  that  some  such  exercises  as  this  should  not  be  introduced 
among  our  associations  of  young  architects.  There  is  nothing  more 
grateful  to  a  man,  tired  with  his  day's  work,  than  an  hour's  happi- 
ness among  beautiful  combinations  of  color;  and  in  these  days  of 
household  decoration  there  is  no  accomplishment  more  profitable  to 
a  young  architect  than  the  art  of  combining  colors  anr)  patterns  with 
skill.  To  give  point  to  this  reflection,  we  need  liardlv  do  more  than 
refer  to  two  drawings,  hung  on  the  wall  near  Mr.  Deane's  frame 
which  bear  the  modest  title  of  -  Studies  of  Book  iUumination."  It 
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ia  evident  that  their  author  unites  excellent  intentions  with  his  mod- 
esty, but  here  our  praise  must  stop.  One  of  the  "  illiimiiiitliuns " 
shows  a  dark-blue  ground,  "  powdered,"  we  suppose  we  must  say, 
with  little  suns,  and  moons,  and  stars  in  shell  silver,  and  traced  with 
lines  of  lettering  in  the  same  medium.  So  far  as  we  van  discern, 
there  ia  neither  beginning,  middle  nor  end  to  the  composition,  nor 
interest  to  the  color,  although  this  is  nicely  laid.  The  other  illu- 
mination is,  huwever,  worse.  In  this  the  artist  seems  to  have  had 
the  unfortunate  idea  of  combining  a  richly-colored  initial,  on  a  vel- 
lum-colured  page,  with  "powderings"  in  brown  ink.  These,  by 
another  unfortunate  inspiration,  lake  the  form  of  little  knots,  and 
cobwebs  ami  stars  scattered  over  the  paper,  interspersed  with  the 
image  of  a  very  rickety  and  ill-drawn  tall  clock,  a  bald  headed  bust 
just  falling  off  the  top  of  the  same  clock,  and  soma  other  indications 
of  dilapidated  furniture,  all  in  brown  ink,  with  spots  and  clouds  of 
shadow  here  and  there,  which  combine  with  the  other  brown -no. 
ings  to  produce  an  effect  reminding  one  more  of  the  illumina 

uted  by  Hies  on  the  pages  of  the  old  almanacs  in  country-hotels 
any  work  of  human  art.  One  cannot  help  applauding  Mr. 
James  lor  his  efforts  to  accomplish  something  in  the  beautiful  art  of 
illumination,  but  be  haa  atill  a  good  deal  to  learn  on  the  subject,  and 
if  he  will  continue  his  study,  with  the  help  of  such  examples  a-  may 
be  found  reproduced  in  Dclatnotte'a  and  some  other  books,  and  in 
the  original  in  the  Harvard  College  Library  and  elsewhere,  with 
the  taste  and  perseverance  which  he  has  shown  in  these  works  of  his, 
h !  will  soon  be  able,  from  the  height  of  real  knowledge  and  skill, 
to  laugh  at  his  own  early  efforts. 

The  remaining  wall-space  in  the  room  is  filled  with  sketches  from 
nature,  by  various  architects.  The  first  four  on  the  list,  as  well  as 
two  or  throe  others  near  by,  are  by  that  veteran  in  the  profession,  M. 
Cesar  Daly,  of  Paris,  for  many  years  Government  architect,  and 
manager  of  several  admirable  technical  journals.  The  drawings 
are  all  of  bits  from  the  cathedrals  of  Alby  or  Chartres,  and  show  a 
facility  in  sketching,  and  an  appreciation  of  picturesque  effect, 
which  French  architects  very  rarely  possess.  It  is  true  that,  when 
one  takes  the  trouble  to  acquire  it,  as  Viollet-le-Duc  did,  his  work  is 
iiius  equal  to  that  of  his  foreign  brethren,  but  since  the  time  of 
llel-le-Due  and  Daly,  the  art  of  sketching  seems  to  have  been 
almost  forgotten  in  France.  There  is  one  other  French  sketch,  by 
D  man,  which  has  the  usual  characteristics  of  such  attempts,  being 
stiff  and  cold,  like  the  architectural  backgrounds  of  the  early  Ital- 
ian painters.  Among  the  other  sketches,  most  of  which 
pretty  and  well-drawn,  the  most  noticeable,  perhaps,  are  five  by 
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are  very 

inettv  ana  welHlrawn,  tue  most  noticeable,  perhaps,  are  five  by 
Sir.  Stanford  White,  of  New  York.  These,  like  most  architects' 
akutehes,  vary  greatly  in  style  and  mode  of  execution,  the  natural 
tendency  of  amateurs,  who  have  little  opportunity  to  do  such  work, 
being  to  try  all  sorts  of  methods  and  mediums.  In  some  respects, 
the  best  of'  the  five  is  a  sketch  of  Rouen,  from  St.  Catherine's  Hill. 
There  is  the  trilling  difficulty  about  it,  considered  from  a  topograph- 
ical point  of  view,  that  it  is  not  very  evident  what  part  of  the  picture 
is  intended  to  represent  Rouen;  but  a  dusky  semblance  of  two 
■mure  towers  and  a  tall  spire  projecting  from  a  large  untiled  wash 
01  neutral  tint,  reassures  us  on  this  point,  and  we  can  then  turn, 
with  a  clear  conscience,  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  picluresqueness  of 
the  drawing.  Although  nothing  but  a  sketch, colored  with  a  sparing 
hand  over  a  pencil-outline  on  tinted  paper,  there  is  a  lire  in  the  way 
in  which  the  shadows  are  dispersed  over  the  picture,  and  an  inspi- 
ration in  the  beautiful  drawing  and  coloring  of  the  clouds  and  sky, 
which  bring  one  back  to  them  again  and  again.  I'robably  half  the 
people  who  look  at  the  sketch  remark  that  it  is  "  like  Turner ; " 
and  so  it  ia,  but  the  shadowy  silhouette  of  the  cathedral  in  the  middle 
distance,  which,  vague  as  it  is,  conveys  the  impression  of  the  actual 
building  with  strikiug  fidelity,  makes  it  not  a  painter's,  but  an  archi- 
tect's sketch,  and  one  in  which  all  architects  may  take  great 
faction.    The  best  of  Mr.  While's  other  sketches  is  one  in  net 


faction.  The  best  of  Mr.  While's  other  sketches  is  one  in  pen-and- 
ink,  over  light  washes  of  brown  ink.  The  subject,  an  old  tower  with 
a  curious  entasis,  is  singularly  picturesque,  and  the  combination  of 
the  washed-tints,  with  pen-work  so  fine  as  to  resemble  etching,  is 
very  successful,  far  more  so  than  the  coarse  and  would-be  dashing 
specimens  of  the  same  style  of  work  which  are  seen  elsewhere  on  the 
walls.  Next  to  Mr.  White's,  it  would  be  difficult  to  say  which  are 
the  prettiest  and  most  interesting  sketches,  out  of  the  seventy-eight 
presented  to  our  inspection.  A  few,  however,  are  particularly 
noticeable  for  the  success  with  which  some  special  method  is  tried  ; 
among  these  being  one  by  Mr.  C.  Howard  Walker,  showing  a  corner 
of  St.  Mark's  Church  in  Venice,  and  done  in  color  on  egg-shell 
pa|>er.  This  sort  of  paper,  though  very  rarely  used  by  sketchers,  is 
particularly  well-adapted'  to  their  purposes.  A  pencil  gives  a  force 
of  shadow  on  it  which  ia  impracticable  with  any  ordinarv  paper, 
while  color,  owing  to  its  absorbent  quality,  dries  upon  it  with  pecu- 
liar softness,  giving  at  once  a  finish  of  effect,  due  to  the  absence  of 
the  rough  edges  produced  by  the  drying  of  a  tint  on  more  highly- 
siied  paper,  which  admirably  adapts'it  to  the  hasty  coloring  over  a 
pencil-outline,  which  most  architects  prefer  to  the  more  tedious  meth- 
ods of  work.  Another  drawing,  perhaps  equally  successful,  in  a  dif- 
ferent style,  ia  one  by  Mr.  It  D.  Andrews,  in  delicate  washes, 
heightened  with  body-color,  over  a  pencil-outline  on  blue-gray  paper. 
Unlike  one  of  Mr.  Stanford  White's,  in  the  same  style,  but  done  on 
p;»|H-r  so  dark  that  no  coloring  could  make  it  cheerful  that  did  not 
cover  it  all  up,  Mr.  Andrews'  picture  is  delightfully  pearly  an  1  soft, 
the  half-tint  of  the  ground  being  just  deep  enougli  to  bring  out  the 
lights  clearly,  without  confusing  itself  with  the  shadows. 


most  interesting  branch  of  atudy  in 
with  the  Renaissance  is,  un- 
the  ara- 


doubtedly,  the  development  of  the 
besque;  for  in  no  section  of  their  ornan 
work  did  the  revivalists  so  excel  as  in  the 


r.irmn  of  the  panels  of  the  anise.  Antss,  or  the 
►lightly  projecting  fronts  of  thu  side  walla  of 
Classic  edifices,  first  appeared  in  a  plain  form 
in  Grecian  architecture,  hut  they  eventually  de- 
veloped into  a  sort  of  subsidiary  column.  The 
Greeks  never  crowned  them  with  a  capital,  but 
provided  them  with  a  peculiar  base  and  cap- 
ping, which,  in  the  Grecian  temples,  were  car- 
ried  along  the  intervening  walls,  thus  giving 
tin-in  the  appearance  of  sustaining  the  archi- 
traves, or  cro*s  beams,  which  were  between  the 
columns  and  the  walls.  The  Grecian  architects, 
i  ^fpi  with  their  accustomed  restraint  in  the  use  of 

\  \  ||  |M  ornament,  did  not  think  well  lo  panel  or  fill-in 
?4-JU?         iUvk  pilaster-like  piers  with  carved  decoration. 

There  are.  however,  sundry  indications  of  poly- 
chromatic treatment,  and,  doubtless,  that  era- 
iicllidiinent  first  suggested  to  the  Romans,  the 
purl. riners  of  Greek  art,  the  capabilities  of 
these  flat  half-columns  for  such  enrichment  as 
we  >liall  consider  in  this  chapter. 

To  fully  understand  the  scope  of  arabesque 
treatment,  it  should  be  traced  from  its  origin  ; — 
and  here  we  may  remark,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
uninitiated,  that  the  term  "arabesque"  must 
11  -t  lie  taken  to  indicate  that  Arab  art  has  any- 
thing to  do  with  this  class  of  ornament.  The 
name,  which  is,  we  think,  unfortunate,  was  prob- 
a>  U  suggested  by  the  similarity  of  such  work 
to  .»>me  of  the  elements  in  the  Saracenic  style. 
It  really  means  nothing  more  than  a  panel, 
generally  sunk,  filled  with  all  sorts  of  forms, 
more  or'lesa  conventionally  treated. 

Although  the  examples  which  are  shown 
f,    f  herewith  arc  mostly  selected  from  the  panels  of 

untie,  the  arabesque  is  by  no  means  confined  to 
the  enrichment  of  halt-columns.  It  crops  up  in  all  sorts  of  places  — 
as  we  shall  see  by-and-by  —  wherever  there  ia  an  excuse  for  a  sculp- 
tured  surface.  Going  hack  to  its  very  beginning,  we  find  that  the 
Greeks  practically  offered  a  premium  for  its  developments  in  the  flat 
inviting  surfaces*  of  their  anlv.  The  Romans,  with  their  love  of 
display  and  elaboration,  gladly  seized  upon  these  half-columns  and 
pilasters,  dressed  them  up  with  capitals,  provided  tbem  with  richly- 
moulded  bases,  and  altogether  encouraged  their  adoption,  both  within 
and  outside  their  principal  buildings.  It  is  instructive  to  notice  how 
the  old  Romans  eschewed  nearly  all  the  simpler  forms  of  Greek  art, 
and  nearly  always  utilized  the  most  florid.  It  is,  we  know,  somewhat 
the  fashion,  especially  among  purists,  to  decry  this  selection,  or  per- 
version —  as  they  call  it  — of  pure  Greek  into  sensuous  Roman.  No 
doubt  the  Romans  did  eventually  lose  that  delicate  artistic  perception 
—  if  they  ever  hail  it  — which  was  so  characteristic  of  the  Greeks; 
but,  when  all  is  said  and  done,  it  is  somewhat  refreshing,  after  a  pro- 
longed study  of  the  severity  and  comparative  nakedness  of  old 
Athens,  to  turn  to  the  richly -clothed  Rome  of  the  Caesars.  We 
would  not  for  one  moment  throw  a  stone  at  the  restful  simplicity  of 
early  Classicism,  for  its  unique  beauty  is  beyond  dispute  ;  but  w"hen 
one  becomes  familiar  with  its  score  or  so  of  arbitrary  details,  ihe 
artistic  appetite  may  be  excused  if  it  yearns  for  further  food  for 
digestion.  We  are  not  alone  in  thus  resenting  the  finality  of  Greek 
ornament.  In  a  recent  lecture,  Mr.  William  Morria,  a  great  admirer 
of  antiquity,  remarked :  "When  we  think  of  alt  that  Classical  art 
represents,  and  all  that  it  bides  and  buries  of  its  pretensions  and  its 
shortcomings,  surely  we  shall  not  accuse  the  Fates  too  loudly  of 
blindness  for  overthrowing  it,  or  think  that  the  confusion  and  misery 
of  the  times  that  followed  it  was  too  great  a  price  to  pay  for  fresh  life 
and  its  token,  change  of  the  forms  of  art  which  express  men'a  thoughts. 

"The  pattern  designs  of  Greek  art,  under  a  system  which  forbade 
any  meddling  with  figure-work  by  men  who  could  not  draw  Ihe  human 
figure  unexceptionably,  must  have  been  the  main  resource  of  their 
lower  artists,  whom  we  call  artisans.  They  are  generally,  though 
not  always,  thoroughly  well  fitted  for  the  purpose  of  decoration 
which  they  are  meant  to  servo,  but  neither  arc,  nor  pretend  to  be,  of 
any  interest  in  themselves ;  they  are  graceful,  indeed,  where  the 
Assyrian  ones  are  clumsy,  temperate  where  those  of  Egypt  are  over- 
florid;  but  they  have  not,  and  do  not  pretend  to  have,  any  share  of 
the  richness,  the  mastery,  or  the  individuality  of  Nature,  as  much  of 
the  ornament  of  the  earlier  periods,  and  most  of  that  of  the  later, 
have  had.  1  must  ask  you  not  to  misunderstand  me,  and  suppose 
that  I  think  lightly  of  the  necessity  for  the  due  and  even  severe  sub- 
ordination of  architectural  ornament  :  what  I  do  want  vou  to  under- 
stand is,  that  the  constant  demand  which  Greek  art  made  for  perfec- 
tion on  every  side  was  not  an  unmixed  gain  to  it.  for  it  made  renun- 
ciation of  many  delightful  things  a  necessity,  and  not  unseldom  drove 
it  into  being  hard  and  unsympathetic." 
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We  need  not  pursue  Mr.  Morris's  argument  farther.  Imt  may  pro- 
ceed at  once  to  observe  how  the  Roman,  and,  later  on,  the  Renais- 
sance artists  filled  their  panels  with  "a  share  of  the  richness,  the 
mastery  and  the  individuality  of  Nature,"  and  we  do  not  know  of  a 
finer  fragment  a*  showtng  the  determination  of  the  former  in  this 
direction  than  that  which  is  shown  in  Figure  2  of  the  present  series 
of  illustrations.  We  came  across  it  in  the  gardens  of  the  Villa  Med- 
ici at  Rome,  fun-l  v  executed  in  Greek  marble,  and  it  shows  as  vig- 
orous a  treatment  of  the  acanthus  as  could  well  he  conceived.  Speak- 
ing of  the  acanthus,  it  is  worth  while  to  notice,  en  pa**ant,  that  the 
Greeks  adopted  the  acanlhu*  tpmotus,  or  narrow  pricklv  acanthus, 
while  the  Romans  usually  displayed  a  preference  for  if*  arantkui 


F.g.  2. 

mollis,  or  soft  acanthus,  the  brank-ursine  of  Great  Britain.  Here, 
then,  in  this  Classical  fragment,  we  have  the  beginnings  of  the  ara- 
besque, and  though  the  artists  of  the  Renaissance,  many  centuries 
later,  produced  more  prolific  designs  and  added  a  variety  of  fancies, 
it  is  doubtful  whether  ther  ever  handled  a  piece  of  scroll-work  in  a 
more  masterly  manner  than  this.  A  careful  examination  of  the 
sketch  will  reveal  the  presence  of  birds,  insects  anil  reptiles,  variously 
disposed  among  the  foliage,  —  most  of  them  are  headless,  for  the 
drawing  exactly  represents  the  carving  as  it  now  exists;  hut  suffi- 
cient is  left  to  show  that  the  old  Romans,  long  before  the  cinftM- 
eento,  employed  such  little  creatures  for  the  enrichment  of  the  ara- 
besque.  In  this  example,  and  others  of  a  similar  nature,  we  certainly 


get  the  motif  of  much  of  the  charming  decoration  which  developed 
some  centuries  later. 

Another  source  from  which  the  Renaissance  borrowed  inspiration 
for  this  particular  class  of  enrichment  was  the  frescos  which 
adorned  the  domestic  interiors  of  old  Rome.  Although  the  ruins  of 
Pompeii  were  not  discovered  until  the  eighteenth  century,  there 
were,  doubtless,  in  other  parts  of  Italy,  many  scraps  of  similar  poly- 
chromatic decoration  still  extant  during  the  fourteenth,  fifteenth  and 
sixteenth  centuries,  and  such  scraps  revived,  like  the  seed  in  the 
mummv-cases  of  old  Egypt  which,  though  buried  for  centuries,  when 
replanted  brought  forth  plentifully.  When  once  the  stolidity  and 
gloom  of  the  intervening,  the  Middle  Ages  commenced  to  give  way 
before  the  aesthetic  revival,  the  new  zeal  for  classical  studies  soon 
Iwgan  to  show  results  in  the  brightened  appearance  of  palatial  Italian 
interiors.  This  spirit  of  regeneration,  which  was  then  bubbling  up 
in  artistic,  as  well  as  social  life,  seized  upon  the  arabesque  as 
venient  outlet  for  its  surplus  juvenescence.  Not  only  in  the  n 
of  carving,  but  also  in  the  more  facile  method  of  painting,  this  par- 
ticular form  of  enrichment  flourished  considerably.  The  adventi- 
tious discovery  of  the  Baths  of  Titus  caused  walls  and  ceilings  to  be 
covered  with  colored  decorations  of  the  sort  there  revealed.  All 
kinds  of  objects  were  siezed  upon  and  combined,  simply  for  the  pur- 
pose of  obtaining  pleasing  effects  of  form  and  color.  Vegetables, 
and  rare  vessels,  men  and  masks,  shields,  and  even  miniature  ships 
were  all  thrown  tnncther,  or  rather  arranged  together,  to  produce 


F.«.  3. 


Fig,  i. 


happy  effects  of  light  and  shade.  Even  the  immortal  Raphael  lent 
himself  to  this  branch  of  art,  and  the  celebrated  decorations  which 
delight  us  in  the  Ijoggic  of  the  Vatican  show  us  how  far  he  was 
carried  away  by  this  revival  of  the  Pagan  esthetic  prim-iple.  No 
wonder  that  previous  styles,  with  their  combination  of  well-worn 
lines  and  perpctually-recurringeasily-rccognizable  bordering,  seemed 
monotonous  beside  the  fresh  and  highly  colored  conceits  of  Raphael, 
his  pupil  Giulio  Romano,  ami  others  of  that  unfettered  school. 

Enough  has,  perhaps,  now  been  said  to  indicate  the  ancient  sources 
of  the  arabesque,  and  to  show  that  the  same  elements  are  at  the  service 
of  any  designer  who  would  do  as  the  artists  of  the  revival  did: 
design  a  Renaissance  panel  of  his  own.  "  But  why  trouble  about 
studying  or  following  these  classical  originals  ?  Such  research  must 
be  antagonistic  to  originality  I "  may  be  the  remark  of  tome  of  our 
restive  readers.  We  may  answer  the  exclamation  before  the  query, 
and  we  cannot  do  better  than  quote  the  words  of  Mr.  Ralph  N. 
Wornum,  one  of  the  most  clear  and  concise  of  our  English  writer* 
on  style  :  "  Hie  same  ornamental  types  may  be  used  in  the  develop- 
ment of  new  styles  —  the  distinction  of  style  depending  not  so  much 
on  the  types  themselves,  as  on  the  mode  of  using  them." 

Then,  as  to  the  necessity  of  troubling  to  understand  ami  follow 
old  details,  it  will  by  this  time  be  obvious  that  no  design  which  is  not 
clearly  Classic  in  its  mori/can  appropriate  the  name  of  Renaissance. 
"  What's  in  a  name?"  some  may  inquire,  with  our  immortal  bard. 
We  are  compelled  to  answer:  "  Much,  every  way,  as  regards  style." 
A  lady's  bonnet  may  be  ever  so  graceful  in  shape,  or  choice  in  color- 
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ing,  but  if  it  be  made  up  contrary  to  all  the  canons  of  millinery,  and 

liave  not  yet  received  the  Parisian 
seal  of  authority,  your  lady  of  fash- 
ion will  have  none  of  it.  Style,  it 
must  Ik1,  confessed,  is  subject  to 
similar  condition*,  although  we  can- 
not too  constantly  assert  that  pri- 
mary lines  need  not  interfere  with 
even  a  prodigality  of  original  devel- 
opment. But  example  is  ever 
better  than  precept,  and  we  can,  by 
the  aid  of  the  accompanying  illustra- 
tion*, see  how  the  Renaissance 
designer*  put  all  these  generalities 
into  practice.  We  shall  find  that 
while  the  leading  lines  are  more  or 
less  imitations  of  what  previously 
existed  in  such  old  panels  as  figure 
!,  the  manner  of  reapplication 
gave  opportunity  for  the  introduc- 
tion of  many  elements  which  are 
not  to  be  found  in  any  prior  designs. 
The  remark  specially  applies  to  the 
later  period  of  the  Renaissance 
style,  which  must  be  considered  in  a 
subsequent  chapter;  in  the  mean- 
time we  can  glance  at  a  few  of 
the  simpler  forms  of  the  ara- 
besques, which  were  In  vogue  dur- 
ing the  earlier  days  of  the  Renais- 
sance. The  cloisters  of  the  Con- 
vent Aracceli,  near  the  Capit/d 
at  Rome,  contain  some  such  unpre- 
tentious examples.  We  select 
figures  1,  3,  4,  i,  as  useful  stud- 
ies of  elementary  pilaster  decora- 
tion. In  these  designs,  well-worn 
scrolls  are  combined  with  rase 
form-  ■'-•'►•orv.  wheat,  and  even  sea- 


weed, and  while  each  design  differs  from  the  others,  there  is  a  general 
balance  of  detail  which  is  most  satisfactory.  This  convent  contains 
a  large  variety  of  such  unaffected  enrichment. 


As  a  specimen  of  something  more  florid,  in  which  the  acanthus 
plays  a  leading  part,  we  may  direct  attention  to  Figure  6,  which  was 
sketched  from  a  while-marble  pilaster,  in  the  interesting  church  of 
St.  Maria  del  Popolo  at  Rome.  There  is  in  tins  very  little  departure 
from  the  Roman  style,  but  still  it  is  essentially  Renaissance  in 
arrangement. 

The  remaining  example.  Figure  7,  is  a  portion  of  a  white-marble 
pilaster  found  in  tho  ruins  of  Adrian's  \  ilia,  near  Tivoli,  and  will 
be  useful  as  affording  further  illustration  of  the  foregoing  remarks. 
It  is  evident  that  the  designers  of  these  examples  had  not  the  cour- 
age to  graft  many  of  their  own  ideas  on  the  classic  parent-stem. 
Examples  showing  how  this  restraint  was  finally  thrown  off,  until  the 
triumphs  of  the  cinque-cento  were  achieved,  must  be  reserved  for 
another  chapter  on  arabesques;  in  the  meantime,  and  as  a  useful 
preparation  for  the  next  chapter,  we  may  quote  Mr.  Wornuro  : 

"The  cinque-cento,  as  a  critical  distinction  of  styles,  does  not 
merely  imply  sixteenth-century  art,  but  a  particular  art  of  the  six- 
teenth century.  The  term  Renaissance  is  sufficiently  definite  for  a 
mixed  style,  more  especially  as  this  style  belongs  to  several  ages 
and  countries,  though  more  particularly  to  France,  where  it  has  pre- 
vailed almost  to  the  exclusion  of  every  other  style,  but  it  is  of  strict 
Italian  origin.  There  are,  accordingly,  four  Italian  style*  of  the 
revival  —  the  Ire-cento,  the  qtiatlro-cento,  the  pure  cinque-cento,  and 
the  mixed  cinque-cento  or  Renaissance.  There  is  one  French  style 
of  the  period  — the  Renaissance,  the  same  as  the  mixed  cinque- 
cento,  of  Italy ;  and  there  is  one  English  style,  the  Elizabethan, 
which  is  the  English  Renaissance,  Minor  modifications  it  is  unnec- 
essary to  notice  here.  We  have  made  this  cursory  enumeration 
for  l  lie  sake  of  defining  the  cinque-cento  itself,  as  practised  by 
Augustino  Busti  and  others,  more  particularly  in  the  north  of 
Italy',  towards  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century;  the  school  of 
Julio  Romano,  at  Mantua,  develo|ied  it  in  painting.  The  prevail- 
ing spirit  of  this  style,  aiming  at  a  revival  of  the  gorgeous  decora- 
tions of  Rome,  naturally  threw  out  all  those  peculiar,  arbitrary 
form*  which  are  never  found  in  ancient  examples,  as  the  scrolled 
shields  and  tracery ;  and  ou  the  other  hand,  elaborated  to  the 
utmost  the  most  conspicuous  characteristic*  of  Greek  and  Roman 
art,  especially  the  acanthus-scroll,  and  the  grotesque  arabesques, 
abounding  with  monstrous  combinations  of  human,  animal  and  vege- 
table forms  in  the  same  figure  or  scroll-work,  but  always  character- 
ized, whatever  the  materials,  by  an  extreme  beauty  of  line.  Every 
natural  form,  and  every  conventional  or  ornamental  form  of  antiq- 
uity, is  admissible  in  the  pure  cinque-cento;  it  has  also  this  feature 
—  a  beautiful  variation  of  ancient  standard  types,  as  the  anthemion, 
etc-,  which  occur  not  only  as  we  find  them  in  ancient  examples,  but 
as  Italian  plants  also,  treated  in  the  order  of  the  ancient  examples. 
The  cinque-cento  is  considered  the  culminating  style  in  ornamental 
art,  as  presenting  the  most  perfect  forms  and  the  most  pleasing  vari- 
eties —  nature  and  art  vying  with  each  other  in  their  efforts  to  attract 
and  gratify  the  eye.  It  appeals  only  to  the  sense  of  beauty;  all  its 
I  efforts  are  directly  made  to  attain  the  most  attractive  effects,  without 
I  any  intent  to  lead  the  mind  to  an  ulterior  end,  as  is  the  case  with 
the  H\ /.amine  and  other  symbolic  styles.  The  cinque-cento  forms 
{  arc  supposed  to  be  symbols  of  beauty  only,  and  it  is  a  remarkable 
concession  to  the  ancients  that  the  moderns,  to  attain  this  result,  were 
compelled  to  recur  to  their  works.  And  it  is  only  now  in  the  con- 
templation of  this  consummate  stvle  that  the  term  'Renaissance' 
becomes  quite  intelligible.  The  Renaissance,  or  re-birth  of  orna- 
ment, is  accomplished  in  the  cinque-cento;  still  the  term  is  not  alto- 
set  her  ill-appropriated  to  the  earlier  styles,  as  then  were  really  the 
stepping-stone*  to  the  cinque-cento."  J.  Williams  Bkmst. 


Traditions  Rilatisto  to  Clm  Cathedral.  —  Flash  with  the  main 
wall  of  the  church  uprises  the  tower,  an  elegant  mass  of  late  Decorated 
Gothic,  in  which  is  carried  out  to  greater  completeness  the  Idea  devel- 
oped by  Master  Erwin,  at  Strasbourg,  of  pilaster  strips  before  the  deeper 
lying  windows,  thus  effectuating  in  the  tower  the  idea  started  by  the 
porch.  In  this  tower,  which  1*  easily  ascended  and  which  command*  an 
extensive  view  of  the  surrounding  plains  and  the  distant  Swabian  Alps, 
hang  a  large  number  of  bells,  all  bearing  names  indicative  of  their  pur- 
pose Some  have  long  been  silent,  among  them  one  named  the  "wine" 
1*11,"  once  rung  nightly  at  10  o'clock  for  the  purpose  of  fetching  the 
male  population  home  from  the  tavern.  On  the  top  is  a  quaint  Latin  in- 
scription commemorating  the  fool  hardiness  of  the  Emperor  Maximilian, 
a  lover  it  would  seem,  of  foolhardy  deeds  —  for  Innsbruck  has  a  cognate 
tale  to  tell  —  who,  ascending  this  tower,  in  1405,  leaped  upon  the  para- 
pet,and  balancing  himself  on  one  leg,  swung  round  the  other  in  mid  air; 
a  truly  royal  form  of  recreation.  In  the  lower  too,  is  kept  a  typical 
"  IJIm-hcad,"  the  largest  tobacco  pipe  probably  ever  made,  excepting 
always  her  majesty's  in  St.  Katherine'*  docks.  Tradition  telleth  that 
a  student  from  Tiibin gen  once  smoked  it  empty  after  a  steady  pull  of 
nine  hour*.  Tradition  telleth  not  how  the  *tudent  felt  afterward.  On 
lbs  roof  of  the  nave  tits  the  image  of  a  huge  sparrow,  known  as  the 
"  Ulmer-Spati,"  a  figure  that  ha*  sat  here  from  lime  immemorial  as  a 
memento  to  the  Ulnier*  of  the  stupidity  of  their  forebear*,  who  needed 
a  bird  to  show  them  that  a  beam  carried  crosswise  could  not  enter  into 
a  narrow  gate.— English  lUtutraltd  Magatimt. 
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[  We  cannot  pay  attention  to  the  demands  of  corrtspomlents  who  for- 
get to  give  their  names  and  addresses  as  guaranty  of  good  faith.'] 

THE  PERMEABILITY  OF  METALS  BY  GASES. 

Oksucvillb,  S.  c,  March  U,  ls». 

To  thk  Editors  or  tub  America!*  Architect:  — 

Dear  Sirs,  —  As  in  tbo  study  and  practice  of  medicine,  so  in  the 
study  of  architecture,  there  is  continuously  making  itself  evident  a 
factor  which  ha*  a  moot  discouraging  effect  on  the  student.  The 
subscriber  alludes  to  tiie  occasional  necessity  which  arises  for  dis- 
possessing one's  mind  of  some  theory  previously  supposed  to  be 
founded  on  indisputable  facts;  and,  what  is  still  harder,  the  deci- 
sion for  one's  self  of  some  point  concerning  which  acknowledged 
authorities  differ.  In  fact,  in  these  days  of  scepticism,  how  easy  is 
it  to  sympathise  with  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  when,  on  the  occasion  of  a 
dispute  with  some  friend  about  a  scene  which  both  hud  witnessed, 
Raleigh  exclaimed,  as  he  threw  his  manuscript  into  the  fire:  "If  I 
cannot  believe  mv  own  eyes,  how  can  I  expect  posterity  to  believe 
my  writing?"  r  or  such  reason*  as  these  1  am  tempted  to  impose 
on  your  valuable  space,  by  requesting  some  standard  authority  in 
regard  to  the  mooted  question  as  regards  the  permeability  of  wrought 
and  cast  iron  by  rariionic  oxide.  This  point  is  discussed  in  your 
issue  of  August  8,  18k,"i,  and  the  authority  there  is  not  definite, 
namely,  "  A  Correspondent  of  the  Metal  Worker,  statements  of 
bis  exjieritnents  go  to  show  that  the  theories  advanced  by  manufac- 
turers of  wrought-iron  furnaces  are  not  sustained  by  actual  facts. 
On  the  other  hand,  good  authorities  —  among  them  (reo.  F.  Barker, 
M.  D.,  Professor  of  Physiological  Chemistry,  Yale  College,  stale  that 
varbonous  oxide  passes  readily  through  healed  cam-iron.  Will  you 
not  give  us  some  authority  for  the  right  of  this  question  —  something 
that  can  be  taken  without  shadow  of  doubt? 

Respectfully,  E.  B.  Ri  tledgk. 

[Thk  only  authority  for  the  statement  that  oxide  of  carbon  will  pass 
through  the  pores  of  cast-iron  is.  wo  believe,  found  in  a  re|»rt  made  to  the 
Freucn  Government  by  two  celebrated  chemists,  MM.  Devllle  and  Tronst, 
who  heated  acast-lrou  cylinder,  containing;  snbstaoces  ca|mble  of  gvnera- 
ting  carbonic  oxide,  nearly  to  a  white  heat,  and,  after  a  lone  time,  sne- 
cet-ded  in  finding  a  trace  of  carbonic  oxide  in  the  air  outside  the  cylinder. 
Tlii*,  ibev  tbouglit,  established  the  theoretical  |ieriiieabllity  of  cast-iron  bv 
that  pis,  although  the  amount  jkumwiI  through  was,  at  best,  so  nearly  inn- 
nitesimal  that  the  experiment  would  bavu  had  no  great  practical  value. 
Their  report  was  published,  as  being  of  scientific  Interest  all  over  the  world, 
and  derived  (treat  authority  from  the  eminent  name*  attached  to  it.  Tbo 
same  experiment  bas,  however,  been  repeated  many  times  since,  with  a 
verv  different  result.  We  have  read  in  some  foreign  wientittc  journal, 
wtewe  name  we  forget,  that,  where  the  test  was  made  with  proper  care,  no 
trace  of  carbonic  oxide  has  ever  since  been  found  outside  the  cylinder,  and 
that  it  is  now  generally  agreed  among  chemists  that  Devllle  and  Troowt 
tnu*t  have  been  misled,  either  by  some  defect  in  their  casting,  or  by  the 
production  of  carbonic  oxide  from  the  carbon  in  the  superficial  portion  of 
the  iron  itself.  After  all.  the  matter  is  of  no  great  practical  Importance, 
although  the  manufacturers  of  wrought-iron  furnaces  try  to  persuade  their 
customers  that  It  is.  There  are  few  cast-Iron  furnaces  "properly  managed, 
in  which  the  draught  inward  toward  the  samke-pipe  Is  not  always  so  pow- 
erfnl  as  to  counteract  any  tendency  of  tbo  carbonic  oxide  In  the  tire-pot  to 
get  out  of  the  furnace,  instead  of  going  up  the  chtinner,  and  still  fewer 
wronglit-lron  furnaces  In  which  It  could  not  gel  ant, 
of  the  iron,  bnt  through  the  yawning  chinks  iu  the  eo 
ever  feel  disposed  to  do  so.  —  Em.  America*  Ahi  HrrKrr.] 


not  through  the  pores 
if  it  should 


TIIE  EFFECT  OF  STRIKES  ON  BUILDING  OPERATIONS. 
To  thk  Editors  ok  thk  American  Architect:  — 

Dear  Sirs, —  The  present  agitation  of  the  "Knights  of  Labor," 
the  strikes  in  various  parts  of  the  country  and  the  question  of  labor 
generally  is  undoubtedly  of  so  much  interest  to  you  that  you  may 
take  some  notice  of  the  way  this  agitation  affects  the  building  inter- 
ests. Our  daily  [wipers,  particularly  partisan  papers,  do  not  seem  to 
have  tho  moral  courage  to  treat  the  subject  fairly.  Their  editorials 
are  written  to  court  favor  for  Blaine  ami  Butler  and  not  to  tell  the 
artisans  what  is  to  their  real  interest.  You  may  be  able  to  render 
the  community  some  service  by  asking  the  members  of  the  architec- 
tural profession  to  furnish  you  with  information  as  to  the  effect  upon 
them  of  the  strikes. 

I,  for  one,  have  already  lost  considerable  work  hy  it.  Two  weeks 
ago  I  was  called  upon  by  a  very  wealthy  man  and  asked  to  prepare 
plans  for  a  large  block  of  houses  which  he  proposed  to  erect  as  a 
permanent  investment.  Yeslcrdav  he  countermanded  his  order  on 
account  of  the  strikes;  he  said  it  was  not  safe  to  go  ahead  with 
bailding,  as  the  good  builders  were  not  willing  to  take  contracts 
except  at  very  high  prices;  besides  he  would  expose  liimvlf  to 
annoyances  of  the  strikers,  which  he  could  avoid  by  investing  in  Gov- 
ernment bonds  ;  he  would  not  invest  in  railroads  or  buildings  so  long 
as  the  Knights  of  Labor  made  such  unreasonable  demands.  I  know 
of  two  similar  instances  of  tho  stoppage  of  building,  and  I  have  no 
doubt  that  other  architects  meet  with  similar  experiences,  ami  I 
doubt  whether  we  can  have  prosperity  in  "our  lino  "  so  long  as  lhi'*«> 
agitations  retain  the  formidable  influence  they  exercise.  The  same 
may  l«  said  of  many  other  branches  of  l he  industrial  fabric.  Large 
moneycrd-corp< "rations,  like  insurance  companies  and  similar  iii-liiu- 
lion*  will  not  bu  prevented  from  building,  tin-  people  connected  wilh 


them  rarely  spend  their  own  money  in  these  enterprises,  but  the 
average  capitalist  at  present  will  not  readily  engage  in  a  building 
enterprise.  The  workman  ought  to  be  made  to  understand  that  this 
state  of  affairs  must  eventually  react  to  their  disadvantage,  but  the 
greatest  sufferers  will  be  a  large  class  of  professional  men.  Work- 
men can  easily  "  pull  up  stakes  "  and  go  elsewhere  if  he  cannot  get 
work  where  he  is,  but  men  like  myself  cannot  do  so.  C.  P. 


about  strikes  and  trades-unions,  and  many  more  who  wonld  be  glad' to  hear 
those  stories.  While  It  l»  true  that  labor  troubles  check  bailding  fora  time, 
we  think  that  in  tbo  long  rnn  tbe  demand  for  houses  is  sore  to  be  supplied 
somehow.  Most  architects  know  that  there  U  apt  to  be  more  bailding  when 
prices  are  the  highest,  and  nothing  is  needed  except  the  settlement  of  tbe 
uncertainty  caused  by  tbe  prospect  of  labor  disputes  to  restore  tbe  course  of 
affairs  to  its  normal  condition.— En*.  American  Architect.] 

SHEET-METAL  GAUGES. 


To  the  Editors  or  thk  American  Architect:  — 

Dear  Sirs,  —  We  note  the  letter  in  your  issue  of  March  1 3th, 
signed  "  Committee-Man,"  in  reference  to  the  measurement  of  differ- 
ent metals  mostly  used  in  building,  and  beg  leave  to  enclose  a  list  of 
metals  which  are  generally  sold-  by  the  gauges  under  which  they  are 
arranged. 

Tliere  is  a  difference  of  from  one  to  two  numbers  between  Stubbs's 
and  Brown  &  Sharpc's  gauges,  Stubbs'  being  the  lighter  of  the  two. 
Although  the  different  materials  mentioned  are  bought  and  sold 
almost  exclusively  by  the  gauges  under  which  they  are  placed,  it  is 
ulwavs  safe  to  order  or  specify  by  the  micrometcr-calipcr  gauge, 
which  gives  thu  thickness  in  decimal  parts  of  an  inch,  and  is,  there- 
fore, always  standard  and  exact. 

There  is  very  little  difference  between  the  London,  Birmingham 
and  Stubbs  gauges,  all  being  used  together.  The  London  gauge  is 
the  gauge  used  where  very  fine  numbers  are  required.  All  these 
gauges  vary  in  capaeitv  from  No.  0000  to  No.  40. 

Some  materials  (such  as  sheet-zinc  for  instance)  have  a  special 
gauge  of  their  own. 

There,  are  other  gauges  which  we  have  not  mentioned,  because 
they  are  very  little  used. 

Yours  very  truly,  Merchant  &  Co. 


BKOWX  *  SHABI-E'S  (JACOB 

Sheet  Brass, 
Brazed  Brass  Tillies, 

"     Bronxe  " 

"    Copper  " 
German  Silver  Sheets, 

"       "  Wire, 
Electrical  Copper  Wire 

r 


stubrs's  gauob. 


Sheet-Copper, 
Sheet-Iron, 
Cairanizcd-Iron, 
Brass  Wire, 
Copper  Wire, 
Tinned-Iron  Wire. 
Qalvanlied-lrou  Wire, 
and  covered).  Iron  Wire, 

Tc!i-irri|.;i  m  l  1  <  !cpbouo  Wire, 
S»'.t ni ! i llr:i -i-  Tubing, 
S.-:i;n ]<■-..  <;,.|.|ior  Tubiug, 

K:-.l:Mlli-iril''l  irull, 

Tinned  Iron. 
Ttx  ri.ATB  — Thickness  of 
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PALM-TREES  AS  AN  ARCHITECTURAL  DECORATION. 
To  the  Editors  or  thk  American  Architect:  — 

Dtar  Sirs, —  On  receipt  of  the  American  Architect  for  Februarv 
13,  Mr.  James  C.  Mills,  Consulting  Geologist,  Qniney,  Plumas 
County.  California,  wrote  to  the  author  of  "  The  Holy  Houses,  or  Solo- 
mon's Temple,"  the  following  letter  in  which  lie  speaks  of  the  palm- 
trees  as  an  architectural  decoration;  probably  Mr.  Mills  thought  of 
the  words  in  the  American  Architect,  that,  on  the  temple  and  house 
of  the  king,  "  the  bean-pole  palms  do  not  amount  to  much." 

QiriMCV,  Plumas  C.i.,  Cal.,  MsrahS,  1M6. 

Dtar  Mr.  Paine, —  The  drawings  of  palm  trees  from  the  monuments 
will  be  truly  interesting.  They  will  be,  I  suppose,  abstractions  from 
the  date-palm ;  am  I  right  ?  I  have  not  seen  that  particular  palm  at 
its  best,  but  the  palms  of  the  West  Indies  and  South  America  are, 
perhaps,  the  most  impressive  features  of  the  scenery  there.  They  are 
wonderfully  varied  in  form,  from  the  lithe,  reed-like  rattan-palm  to  tbe 
royal-palm,  rising  like  a  gigantic  column  ;  and  still  there  is  a  unity  to 
the  impression  they  make  everywhere,  just  as  the  grasses,  varied  as 
they  are,  speak  always  with  a  certain  similarity  in  the  tone  of  their 
voice. 

Professor  Agassiz  gives  an  idea  of  their  unity  and  variety  on  page 
XH.  and  following,  of  "A  Journey  in  lirazil,"  and  the  frontispiece  to  the 
same  book  ;  and  the  pictures  of  the  royalpalm  on  the  pages  following 
pages  (tO  and  01  give  as  much  of  the  effect  of  palms  as  any  engravings 
I  can  recall. 

Of  all  I  have  seen  in  the  tropics  and  warmer  temperate  zones,  tbe 
palms  have  left  the  most  vivid  impression  on  my  mind,  and  the  most 
pleasant. 
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Now  I  shall  be  Rind  to  tee  what  the  F.gyptian*  of  old  time  would 
draw  when  they  tried  10  figure  forth  the  imprc«sion  which  the  palm* 
made  un  their  minds. 

The  palma  are  generally  of  audi  graceful  proiKirtion*  that  you  do 
not  appreciate  their  mere  size.  I  remember  well  how  astonished  I  was 
to  And  what  a  forcat  1  waa  in  when  1  tint  got  up  by  aid  of  ladder!  and 
rope  into  the  top  of  a  cocoanut  palm-tree,  and  when,  too,  I  found  that 
the  bunch  of  nut*  I  had  sawed  off  from  the  tree  would  not  go  whole 
Into  a  hogshead.    I  wanted  to  take  them  to  the  museum  at  Cambridge. 

The  picture  of  the  vista  down  the  Alley  of  I'alms,  facing  page  (31 
of  Agataiz'*  book,  give*  an  idea  of  the  effect  of  palm*  arranged  In  rows, 
as  they  were  on  the  walls  of  the  temple.  Mt*.  Agassizsays,  "  I  wish  it 
were  possible  to  give  in  words  the  faintest  idea  of  the  architectural 
beauty  of  this  eolnnade  of  palms  with  their  green  crowns  meeting  to 
form  the  roof.  Straight,  firm,  and  smooth  as  stone  columns,  a  dim 
vision  of  eolonades  in  some  ancient  Kgyptian  temple  rises  to  imagina- 
tion as  one  look*  down  the  long  vista."  Thexe  eloquent  words  recall, 
but  do  nut  express,  the  beautiful  memory  of  that  eolonadc  of  palms  in 
my  mind  —  I  almost  said  in  my  heart,  for,  like  the  best  impressions  of 
nature  generally,  this  one  «oe»*more  than  mind  deep. 

What  abstractions  of  the  palm  the  Kgyptians  ami  Hebrews  made  I 
do  not  know,  except  as  represented  in  your  work  ;  but  1  can  conceive  of 
no  more  fitting  ornament  from  the  fure*t  or  the  field  for  the  walls  of 
the  Temple  than  an  abstraction  that  would  express  the  impression 
which  the  palms  make  upon  the  feelings. 

I  cannot  recall  that  there  were  any  palms  in  the  Holy  Land  except  on 
the  low  lands  about  the  Lower  Jordan,  and  do  not  know  what  palms 
they  had  in  Egypt  except  the  dBtc-palm. 

The  author  of  •'  T/ir  Holy  Homer"  would  say  that  the  palm-trees 
on  the  south  wall  of  Beth  Jajir,  Ibe  Jewish  capitol  In  the  time  of  Sal- 
omon (Plate  G  8)  are  copied  from  Layard'*  drawings  uf  the  Hone- 
cut  palms  on  the  wall*  of  the  ancient  Nineveh  :  «f  course  fotv.diort- 
ened  in  Plate  G  «.  The  reader  will  see  that  tliev  arc  conventional- 
ize.!, or  are  what  Professor  Mills  terms  "  abstractions."'  On  the 
walls  of  Beth  Jahvah,  the  temple  (Plates  G  2,  C  .1).  the  author  had 
before  him  the  photograph  of  the  palm-tree  in  .Jerusalem  growing  in 
sight  of  the  temple V  plateau.  The  nates,  much  the  large.*!  drawing* 
in  the  book  —  largest  in  scale  —  have  the  most  Ulxircd  jitilms  (I'lates 
113,  II  4).  These  last  fill  the  entire  stone  surface,  for  a  conven- 
tionalized jtalm-tree  the  leader  might  look  at  "  Ea*l  of  the  Jordan," 
Merrill,  page  51,  Castle  of  Salcliad.  The  writer  would  gladly  have 
filled  all  three  gallery-walls,  and  the  entire  front,  with  palm-tree*  of 
two  or  throe  heights,  if  he  could  have  found  warrant  in  the  K/ckicl 
description;  as  it  was,  he  drew  n.«  many  as  the  language  seemed  to 
indicate;  hut  in  the  gates,  the  palms  touch  each  other,  as  already 
intimated.  T.  ().  Paini:. 

fT if k  letter  which  IWessor  Paine  quote*  \*  a  rerv  twrferl  illustration  of 
tlio  inadequacy  of  descriptive  words,  snd  also  of  tlio  way  in  whiili  the 
same  object  creates  dirTorent  impression*  tu  different  observer*.  Shortly 
after  Professor  A^a»sU's  l>ouk  wax  published,  wo  were  bogtiijts-l  into  visiting 
the  Avenue  of  I'alms  which  ho  has  done  so  much  to  make  celebrated,  and 
we  do  not  recall  ever  having  ninde  a  sight-seeing  trip  which  covered  our 
expectations  with  such  an  avalam  lie  of  dust  mid  nslies.  When  we  read  the 
reviewer  s  comments  on  Professor  Paiue's  book,  we  thought  his  phrase, 
"bean-pole  palms,"  cmiiieutly  happy.  However,  tlicre  are  pcilm*  unit 
paho»,  and  we  ho)*  to  publish,  before  long,  a  view  of  pal m-t rees  which 
possess  almost  every  qnniitv  of  grace  and  architectural  sugge>tlvcness. 
—  Ens.  AMr.iucAN  ARrmrsu-r.l 


Mosaic  r<>u  Tilt;  Amkiiicaji  Citi'iicn  at  K«mk.  —  The  American 
Church  in  the  Via  Xazionalc  at  Rome  has  just  been  decorated  with  a 
stupendous  Venetian  mosiac  of  a  cartoon  by  Mr.  Burn?  Jones,  represent- 
ing Christ  surrounded  by  the  celestial  company,  as  described  by  Isaiah, 
F.zckiel,  and  St.  John.  In  the  work  which  meaiures  Wi  square  feet 
there  are  no  fewer  than  sixty  figures,  some  of  them  three  yards  high, 
while  the  reproduction  of  the  grand  coloring  is  regarded  as  a  triumph 
of  mosaic  art.  Tin.  difficulties  to  be  overcome  in  the  tints  were  very 
many,  for  in  the  composition  are  represented  the  sun,  the  moon,  a  rain- 
bo*,  sky,  water  prophets,  evangelists,  angles,  and  the  lliviuity  with  all 
its  gluric*  and  ■tributes.  —  A"«  *  }V<-  Krenin;/ 

Bal-dut's  I'hCi'MUiV  !.►.»•  \iin-.  —  Baudry  lived  too  much  within 
himself  to  be  a  pleasing  companion  to  any  one  who  did  not  know 
how  to  draw  him  nut.  With  any  one  who  did,  his  conversation  was 
enchanting.  People  generally  found  him  dry  and  uninviting.  In  per- 
sonal appearance  he  was  short  ami  dark,  had  a  nose  that  was  a  com. 
promise  between  the  straight  and  aquiline,  tlie  blackest  and  softest 
eyes  imaginable,  a  bilious  complexion,  and  a  brow  that  seemed  to  ache 
from  some  secret  care.  He  hail  very  little  talent  for  arranging  his 
shop  window  nr  for  getting  himself  puffed,  and  he  was  not  mercenary. 
TIm  ceiling  of  the  opera  house  salon  brought  bini  a  wretched  pecun- 
iary reward.  He  told  me  that  he  did  not  altogether  make  more  than 
Itsi*;)  out  of  it.  When  he  undertook  it  he  drove  no  bargain,  and  he 
was  under  the  delusion  that  the  I/oreiizu  d'Medicl  type  of  art  patron 
was  not  extinct.  Vandcrbilt  did  not  pay  him  very  handsomely  for  the 
beautiful  work  which  l.e  did  for  the  palace  of  that  arch-Dive*  in  Fifth 
Avenue.  Nor  did  the  Due  d'A miotic  show  binutelf  very  liberal  in  the 
sum  he  paid  for  the  "  Conversion  of  St.  Hubert."  The  painter  als-i 
had  the  mortification,  when  he  accepted  the  order,  of  learning  that  Ik- 
whs  to  bring  into  the  picture  member*  uf  the  Due's  family  whose  heads 
do  not  lend  themselves  to  pictorial  effects.  Some  rivals  were  furious  I 
with  Itaudrv.  h. ■cause  his  respect  for  the  dignity  of  bis  art  did  not 
prompt  him  to  n-j.  el  the  Chiintilly  order.  This  was  nonsense.  Art  j 
must  bring  gri.l  to  the  mill,  for  which  reason  those  who  live  by  it  must  | 


extract,  a*  well  as  they  can,  money  from  the  pockcta  of  the  wealthy. 
Bnuilry,  having  ■  heavy  rent  to  pay,  was  glad  to  hold  a  candle  to  tl.c 
Orleans  princes.  In  doing  so,  he  obtained  numerous  orders  from  opu- 
lent royalists,  and  the  patronage  of  some  great  financial  barons,  and  of 
Vandcrbilt.  They  all  believed  in  the  connoisscursliip  of  the  Due 
d'Aumale.  —  Londun  Truth. 


A  D»:i;i--Ska  J.ii.iItiiocse.  —  A  few  years  ago  it  waa  proposed  by 
Mr.  C.  Anderson,  of  Leeds,  to  construct  dcep-at-a  lighthouse*  in  the  form 
i  of  a  large  cylinder  of  wrought-iron  21*.)  feet  long  and  S*S  feet  in  diame- 
ter, having  a  tower  rising  140  feet  alwve  the  water,  and  fitted  up  ai  a 
lighthouse.  The  middle  part  was  to  be  made  unsinkable  by  a  packing 
of  buoyant  material,  and  the  lowest  part  was  to  be  ballasted.  A 
new  plan,  invented  by  the  late  l  ap'.ain  Moody,  has  been  illustrated 
by  a  large  model  constructed  at  tlie  Harrow  Shipbuilding  Company's 
yard.  It  consists  nf  a  central  vessel  of  iron  or  steel,  divided  into 
water  tight  compartments,  and  having  four  rays  projecting  from  it. 
An  iron  bulwark  runs  round  the  vessel,  and  scupper-hole*  are  »pr- 
cially  provided  to  carry  off  storm-water.  The  vessel  is  anchored  by 
four  cable*  running  from  between  the  rays;  and  in  deep  water  the 
cables  would  be  moored  to  buoy*  anchored  in  the  sea.  In  shallow 
water  the  cable*  run  direct  to  the  mooring-ancbors.  A  telegraph-cable, 
connecting  the  vessel  with  the  shore,  runs  through  a  hole  in  the  centre 
of  the  hull,  to  a*  not  to  be  fouled  with  the  anchoring  cul.i. «-  A 
lattice-tower  of  steel  starts  from  the  hull,  and  is  to  be  tilled  with  a 
lantern  Go  feet  above  the  water  line.  The  length  and  breadth  of  the 
central  hull  in  actual  practice  would  1m?  Wl  feet.  Kvery  arc.  '.inunda- 
tion for  tlie  lighthouse  keepers  and  telegraphists  would  be  pr  .  ded. 
together  with  a  sufficiency  of  store*.  The  hull  is  of  an  arched  or 
curved  form  to  resist  the  waves  Utter;  and,  owing  to  Its  form  »nd 
niuoring,  it  can  also  keep  its  position  in  any  stale  of  wind  and  tide. 
The  model  which  was  recently  tried  successfully  at  Harrow  is  to  bo 
submitted  to  the  Trinity  Board,  and  sent  later  on  to  the  Shipping- 
Exhibition  at  Liverpool.  The  question  of  ocean  telegraph  and  light- 
house stations  is,  no  doubt,  a  very  important  one,  and  it  is  likely 
enough  to  be  realized  in  the  future.  Already  we  have  a  step  in  that 
direction  in  the  ease  of  the  light  ship  off  Walton.  Essex,  which  is  in 
communication  with  the  shore  by  a  cable  some  eight  online  miles  long, 
laid  by  the  Telegraph  Construction  and  Maintenance  Company,  and 
worked  by  telephone  and  telegraph-  Quite  recently  it  did  prompt 
service  in  calling  out,  and  subsequently  s.opping  the  district  life-boat 
before  it  put  to  sea,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  vessel  which  was  in  dia- 
tres*  had  succeed. . I  in  getting  off  the  "  ground  '  before  the  life-boat 
was  launched.  —  Enain<rtin<). 

Kr.rwRiNi;  a  Lock  -Fumir. — An  ingeniou*  means  of  making  good 
damage  done  by  water  getting  under  a  lock-floor,  without  using  cotter- 
dams  ami  laying  dry  the  dock,  has  been  successful)'  tried  on  the  Zuid- 
liuveland  Canal,  and  is  quoted  in  the  "  h'urtiyn  Tfamtariioni."  pub- 
lished by  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers,  The  lock  in  question 
rests  on  a  pile  foundation,  supporting  a  timber  Hour  on  w  hich  the  brick- 
work wall*  are  built.  The  natural  sod  consists  of  fine  running  san.l. 
For  some  time  the  earthen  back ing  to  the  lock-wall*  was  found  to  be 
giving  way,  and  considerable  silting  up  had  taken  place  in  the  canal- 
bed,  just  outside  the  lock-chamber.  A  bole  was  found  in  the  apron  of 
the  lock-floor,  and  there  was  a  hollow  underneath  the  lloor  it6clf. 
This  was  at  first  tilled  with  puddled  clay,  but  It  had  all  been  washed 
out  again  shortly  after,  and  the  sinking  of  the  ground  continued. 
Coal  tnr  was  then  pumped  down  through  a  tube-  near  the  apron,  at  the 
upper  side  of  the  lock-chamber.  This  passed  under  the  floor  to  the 
loner  side,  show  ing  that  continuous  holluws  existed  under  the  lock- 
tloor.  An  unsuccessful  attempt  was  made  to  Mil  these  by  forcing 
down  water  and  sand.  It  was  then  discovered  that  the  timber-piling 
was  attacked  by  teredo-worm,  and  that  even  the  floor  was  not  free 
from  it.    In  it  was  determined  to  fill  the  hollows  with  concrete, 

of  one  part  Portland  cement,  to  rive  purls  sand.  Eight  holes  were 
bored  through  the  lock-floor,  and  the  concrete  was  forced  down 
through  a  tube  so  as  to  completely  fill  the  space  between  the  original 
soil  and  the  underside  of  the  lloor.  Thirty  seven  metre*  cube  of  con- 
crete was  the  quantity  used,  and  this  formed  a  hard  mass  underneath 
the  lloor.  The  traffic  was  only  closed  about  seven  weeks,  and  the  test 
of  the  work  amounted  in  all  to  t'177.— 77i«  Ihtiidrr. 

lli«Totir  of  tiik  Tmt.cisu  Fokti  nk. — The  history  of  Prince  Tor- 
Ionia,  whose  death  wtis  announced  ycsitrday.is  a  scries  of  surprises 
The  family  were  of  French  origin,  and  came  from  Auvergne,  the  orig- 
inal name  being  not  Torloni*.  but  Toiirlogne.  Tlie  founder  of  tlie 
great  banking  family  was  servant  to  Cardinal  Aqnavivu.  who  in  his 
will  left  him  a  provison  lor  the  rest  of  his  life.  The  valet  invested 
the  money  in  lace  and  needles,  and  did  a  good  trade  with  these  small 
wares,  and  was  able  to  educate  and  push  forward  his  son,  who  carlv 
showed  decided  ability  for  finance  He  was  patronized  by  I'ius  VI, 
and  employed  by  htin  to  carry  out  a  series  of  monetary  operations,  ail 
of  which  were  brilliantly  successful.  The  name  of " Tonrlogne  was 
now  abandoned,  and  Giovanni  Torlonia  founded  a  bank,  mid  mom  v 
multiplied  with  him  On  bis  death,  in  l&!!i,  he  left  his  son.  Alexan- 
der Torhmin,  a  fortune  of  4t».i»M>,i»si  francs.  Alexander  inherited  no: 
only  his  father's  wealth,  hut  also  Ins  capacity  for  business.  The  40.- 
OOOOtiO  friincs  invested  in  the  purchase  of  a  monopoly  of  tobacco, 
stretching  over  thirty  years,  increased  enormously,  and  Prince  Torlo- 
nia found  that,  while  the  other  Koinan  nobles  were  growing  vearlv 

 re  impoverished,  money  was  fructifying  in  his  coffers,    lie  employ  ed 

it  in  princely  hospitality  an!  in  ventures  of  enormous  ningnitudc,  and 
both  un  tbods  of  inv,  Mmi-nt  were  prosperous  The  draining  of  the 
Lake  l'ulcino,  a  work  w  hich  «in  ;al  of  the  Itciuan  l.inpcrors  hnd  com- 

me  need  and  abandoned,  was  sui  ssfully  carried  out  at  a  cost  of  .•$.">.. 

iXhi  ihs,)  friincs,  and  Victor  I  rion:imo  i  celebrated  this  gnat  engineering 
achievement  by  pn  sentinv  the  Prince  with  a  gold  medal  specislie 
struck  for  the  occasion  The  Prince's  enorin  his  weiiltli  pa.ss.es  to  ois 
daughter,  married  to  one  nf  tin-  Itorgbcsc  family,  who  takes  the  name 
and  title  uf  Torlonia.  —  /'on Mall  t,\,-,n,. 
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emit,  would  amount  in  thirty  years  to  twenty-eight  millions. 
The  outlay  for  reimbursement  of  lire  losses  at  the  mill  mutual 
|  rate  for  the  last  year,  would  lie  forty  thousand  dollars  a  year, 
1  amounting  with  interest  at  the  eud  of  thirty  years  to  two  mil- 
lion two  hundred  and  eighty  thousand,  making  a  total  outlay 
of  thirty  million  two  hundred  and  eighty  thousand  dollars,  ex- 
clusive of  the  insurer's  expenses.  The  premiums  during  the 
same  period  would  amount  with  interest  to  oue  hundred  and 
four  million  dollars,  leaving  a  net  surplus  over  the  outlay  of 
seventy-three  million  two  hundred  thousand,  half  of  which,  or 
thirty-six  million  six  hundred  thousand  dollars,  beiug  more 
than  one-third  the  value  of  their  mills  and  their  contents, 
100  i  would  be  banded  back  to  the  policy-holders,  while  an  equal 
sum,  representing  a  profit  of  more  than  a  million  dollars  a  year 
after  allowing  six  per  cent  interest  on  the  capital  invested  in 
the  business,  would  belong  to  the  insurer.    At  compound  iu- 
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"Sea  Verge:"  tho  Dining-Room,  Monmouth  Beach,  X.  J. — 
Old  Colonial  Work,  Noa.  IV.  and  V  ,  Saleui,  Mass.  — Han- 
■ealic  Architecture,  IL  —  Church  of  the  Messiah,  Brooklyn, 

Y. —Details  of  the  same  M2    terest  the  gain  would  be  larger  by  many  millions,  and  yet  the 

Sate  Beu.Dixc  —  II  183  j  policy-holders  would  in  the  end  have  paid  only  oue-half  the 

regular  rates  for  their  insurance,  and  would  have  had  the  sal- 
able value  of  their  property  increased  from  the  very  beginning 
without  cost  to  themselves,  by  at  least  the  value  of  the  im- 
provements made  upon  it.  The  cost  of  inspection,  salaries  of 
officers,  rent,  taxes  and  so  on  for  carrying  ou  au  insurance  bus- 
iness of  this  magnitude  could  easily  be  estimated  from  that  of 
present  associated  factory  mutual  companies,  which  insured 
last  year  four  hundred  and  six  million  dollars  worth  of  prop- 
erty, at  a  total  expense  for  everything  except  payment  of 
losses,  of  two  hundred  and  fifty-suveu  thousand  dollars.  At 
the  same  rate,  the  cost  of  the  business  of  insuring  and  inspect- 
ing one  hundred  million  dollars  worth  of  property  would  be 
about  sixty  thousand  dollars  a  year,  or  for  thirty  years,  includ- 
ing interest,  three  million  four  huudred  and  twenty  thousand 
dollars,  leaving  a  balance  of  thirty-three  million  one  hundred  and 
eighty  thousand  dollars  as  pure  profit,  the  only  investment  of  cap- 
ital necessary,  that  of  the  ten  millions  needed  for  improving  the 
construction  of  the  buildings  at  the  outset,  being  separately  re- 
paid with  iuterest,  while  all  current  expenses  aud  payment  for 
losses,  would  be  provided  for  out  of  the  income  from  premiums. 


CONSIDERING  the  variety  aud  seriousness  of  the  risks  to 
which  mills,  filled  as  they  are  with  valuable  but  combusti- 
ble materials,  are  exposed,  it  is  almost  surprising  that  any- 
one should  be  found  courageous  enough  to  insure  them.  Dur- 
ing the  past  year,  which  was  au  unusually  favorable  one,  eighty- 
six  fires  occurred  in  the  seveu  hundred  and  fifty  factories  or 
other  buildings  insured  in  the  Boston  Manufacturers'  Mutual 
aud  the  Spinners'  Mutual  Companies,  or  in  nearly  twelve  per 
cent  of  the  whole.  Yet  the  loss  iu  all  these  fires  put  together 
was  only  thirty-four  thousand  dollars,  or  about  one  twenty-fifth 
of  oue  per  cent  on  the  amount  at  risk.  It  would  seem,  at  first 
sight,  that,  independent  of  the  risks  from  friction  of  machinery, 
spontaneous  combustion,  and  so  on,  a  fire  in  a  cotton  or  woolen 
mill,  consisting  of  a  few  immense  rooms,  through  which  a  fire 
could  spread  rapidly  by  jumping  from  loom  to  loom,  must  be 
usually  much  more  destructive,  in  proportion  to  the  size  aud 
value  of  the  building  and  its  contents,  than  a  fire  in  a  dwelling- 
house,  divided  by  plastered  partitions  into  a  great  number  of 
small  rooms,  most  of  which  would  contain  comparatively  little 
combustible  material,  and  a  generation  ago  this  was  the  opinion 
of  uuderwriters  who,  we  believe,  usually  demanded  a  premium 
of  two  per  cent  a  year  for  insuring  a  cotton-mill,  aud  consid- 
ered them  unprofitable  risks  even  at  that  rate.  An  insurance 
agent  of  that  time,  who  should  have  predicted  that  in  thirty 
years  a  premium  of  one-fiftieth  of  that  amount  would,  exclu- 
sive of  the  cost  of  managing  the  business,  be  found  sufficient 
to  cover  the  fire  losses  in  a  huudred  million  dollars'  worth  of 
such  buildings,  without  any  costly  change  in  the  method  of  con- 
structing or  carryiug  tbem  on,  would  have  been  looked  upon 
as  a  madman,  aud  we  doubt  if  even  the  officers  of  the  factory 
mutual  companies  themselves  quite  appreciate  the  extraordi- 
nary work  that  they  have  accomplished.  To  put  the  matter  1 
in  a  different  way,  let  us  suppose  that  some  enterprising 
person  should  make  a  contract  with  the  owners  of  a 
hundred  million  dollars'  worth  of  shoe-factories,  paiut-shops, 
aud. the  other  bad  risks  which  still  pay  an  annual  pre- 
mium of  about  two  per  cent,  under  which  they  should  agree 
to  pay  him  this  premium  for  thirty  years,  aud  he  should  prom- 
be,  in  return,  to  make  at  his  own  expense  all  improvements  in 
construction  and  equipment  which  he  thought  advisable  for 
checking  the  spread  of  fire  in  their  buildings,  requiring  of  them 
only  reasonable  promptness  in  using  them,  and  should  agree 
further  that  at  the  end  of  the  thirty  years  any  surplus  remain- 
ing over  the  actual  cost  of  making  good  the  fire  losses  during 
that  time  should  be  equally  divided  between  himself  and  his 
policy  holders.  That  such  a  proposition,  from  a  responsible 
company  or  individual,  would  be  eagerly  accepted  by  thousands 
of  property  owners  seems  to  us  hardly  doubtful,  yet  a  moment's 
reflection  will  show  that  the  labors  of  the  present  factory 
mutual  companies  have  rendered  it  possible  to  make  such  a 
transaction  enormously  profitable  to  the  insurers  as  well  as  to 
the  policy  holders  Taking  the  cost  of  providing  automatic 
sprinklers,  wire-lathing  and  plastering  ceilings,  removing 
wooden  cornices  and  furring*,  with  the  lesser  changes  required 
by  the  mutual  rules,  at  ten  per  cent  on  the  value  of  the  build- 
ings aud  contents,  the  insurer  would  have  to  lay  out  immedi- 
ately ten  million  dollars,  which,  with  simple  interest  at  six  per 


(V 


NE  of  the  most  interesting  fires  which  we  find  described  in 
the  above-mentioned  reports  occurred  at  Plymouth,  Mass., 
in  a  cordage  factory.  Oue  of  the  buildings  belonging  to  tho 
factory  was  used  as  a  picker-room,  aud  stood  between  two  larger 
buildings,  distant  about  forty  feet  from  each,  but  communicating 
with  oue  by  means  of  a  closed  wooden  bridge.  Oue  of  the  larger 
mills  was  fitted  with  automatic  sprinklers,  and  sprinklers  of 
the  same  sort  were  being  put  in  the  picker  building,  in  place  of 
the  perforated  pipe  sprinklers  which  had  previously  protected 
it.  The  perforated  pipes  had  been  removed,  and  the  new 
supply-pipes  for  the  automatic  sprinklers  put  in  their  place, 
but  the  men  had  left  the  work  ou  Saturday  afternoon  without 
screwing  ou  the  sprinkler-heads,  intending  to  return  Monday 
morning  and  put  them  in  place.  The  picker  room  was  thua 
left  for  the  moment  unptotected,  aud,  to  make  matters  worse, 
several  barrels  of  oil  had  been  brought  into  the  room  to  keep 
them  from  beiug  chilled.  About  four  o'clock  Saturday  after- 
noon,  the  very  common  accident  of  some  hard  substance  strik- 
ing fin?  in  the  picker  occurred.  The  stock  in  the  picker,  con- 
sisting of  manilla,  softened  with  a  little  oil,  took  fire,  and  the 
flames  quickly  spread  to  all  parts  of  the  room.  A  large  cast- 
iron  steam-pipe  passed  through  oue  corner  of  the  picker-room, 
and  while  the  fire  was  raging  this  pipe  broke,  allowing  great 
volumes  of  steam  to  escape  into  the  room.  Ailer  struggling 
awhile  with  the  fire  in  this  room,  the  manager  sent  men  to  the 
mill  which  was  connected  by  the  bridge  with  the  picker-room, 
to  see  if  there  was  appearance  of  danger  there.  Although 
this  mill  was  protected  by  sensitive  automatic  sprinklers,  the 
men  returned,  saying  that  it  was  on  fire  "  all  through  and  all 
over,"  and,  together  with  the  picker  building,  it  was  totally 
destroyed.  The  remaining  mill  was  fitted  with  perforated 
pipes,  and  by  turning  water  on  the  building  was  saved. 

TIT  UK  explanation  of  the  sudden  outburst  of  fire  in  the  Num- 
"X  her  Throe  mill  should,  according  to  the  report,  be  sought 
.  iu  the  phenomena  attending  the  combustion  of  oil  or  oily 
matter  iu  a  closed  room.  Under  such  circumstances  an  im- 
mense amount  of  gas  is  generated,  which  will  burst  into  flame 
of  oxygen  ia  supplied,  but  in  the  absence  of  sufficient  oxygen 
idiffuses  itself  unchanged.  The  breaking  of  the  steam-pipe 
while  the  oily  manilla,  aud  perhaps  the  oil  in  the  barrels,  was 
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burning,  admitted  steam  enough  under  pressure  to  drive  the 
combustible,  but  uuconsumed  gases  from  the  oil  out  of  the 
room  by  the  moKt  available  path.  The  bridge  to  the  Number 
Three  mill  afforded  the  easiest  means  of  escape,  and  the  smoke 
and  gas  poured  through  it,  meeting,  when  it  reached  the  large 
rooms  of  the  mill,  with  a  fresh  supply  of  oxygen  sufficient  to 
cause  it  to  burst  into  a  flame  so  tierce  and  sudden  that  the 
sprinklers  could  do  nothing  against  it.  In  another  fire,  in  Fall 
River,  where  a  mill  provided  only  with  perforated  pipes  took 
fire,  it  is  worth  noting  that  the  city  fire-eugiuea,  on  arriving  at 
the  scene,  were  utilized  with  excellent  effect,  not  in  throwing 
a  large  stream  of  water  taken  from  the  city  pipes  close  by, 
and  thus  depriving  of  their  supply  the  sprinkler-pipes,  which 
were  being  efficiently  managed  by  the  mill  officers,  but  in  draw, 
ing  water  from  a  pond  near  by  and  forcing  it  into  the  sprinkler 
feed  pipes,  which  had  been  provided  with  a  connection,  like  that 
of  a  stand-pipe,  for  this  express  purpose.  To  the  prudence  thus 
displayed  by  the  city  lire-engineers  and  the  mill  officers  is  to  be 
attributed  the  saving  of  the  mill,  a  huge  five-story  building, 
which,  although  marks  of  Are  were  subsequently  found  in  the 
second,  third  and  fourth  stories,  was  not  very  seriously  damaged. 

BEFOKB  the  discussion  upon  the  rights  aud  wrongs  of  la- 
bor, which  is  now  progressing  so  actively,  dies  away,  we 
should  like  to  call  attention  to  the  remarkable  speech  of 
M.  Alphand,  the  Director  of  Public  Works  in  Paris,  delivered 
before  the  association  of  mechanics  and  builders  on  the  occa- 
sion of  the  annual  banquet  and  distribution  of  medals  to  the 
oldest  and  most  faithful  workmen  in  the  various  trades  in  the 
city.  M.  Alphand.  who  is  a  very  euergetic  and  able  man, 
has  made  himself  rather  conspicuous  lately  by  bis  successful 
opposition  to  the  communistic  propositions  for  the  enforced 
reduction  of  the  hours  of  labor,  and  the  increase  of  wages, 
in  the  Municipal  Council,  and  bis  address,  pronounced  at  the 
dinner,  over  which  he  presided,  seems  to  have  been  intended 
as  a  defence  of  his  course.  That  it  was  a  convincing  one  is 
shown  by  the  enthusiastic  applause  with  which  it  was  received, 
and  his  arguments  were  so  excellent,  and  so  well  presented, 
that  we  are  sorry  not  to  be  able  to  give  them  in  full. 


any  better  or  any  worse  off  thau  before.  Unfortunately,  how- 
ever, Paris  was  not  a  walled  town,  but  a  great  manufacturing 
centre,  competing  desperately  in  the  markets  of  the  world  to 
sell  its  goods  and  keep  its  inhabitants  employed ;  and  the  result 
of  a  local  increase  of  wages  would  be  to  raise  the  cost  of  all 
goods  manufactured  in  the  city,  preventing  them  from  com- 
peting with  those  of  other  cities  aud  destroying  their  market, 
and  with  it,  the  manufactures  on  which  the  citizens  depended 
for  their  living.  The  fourth  error —  that  of  imagining  that 
the  working-man  would  find  advantage  in  driving  off  the 
elements  of  desigu  and  supervision  by  which  his  work  was 
guided,  as  well  as  the  capital  by  which  he  was  maintained  until 
his  work  was  completed,  and  the  product  of  it  sold  at  a  profit  — 
needed  no  special  explanation,  and  M.  Alphand  concluded  by 
calling  upon  his  audience  of  architects,  builders  and  contract- 
ors, to  interest  themselves  in  the  real  improvement  of  the  con- 
dition of  the  poor,  the  road  to  which  must,  for  the  present,  he 
believed,  lie  through  the  lessening  of  the  cost  of  living,  the 
formation  of  benevolent  societies,  and  the  provision  of  pen- 
sions or  anuuities  for  the  old  and  helpless. 


BEGINNING  by  reminding  his  audience  of  the  fifty  years 
during  which  he  had  been  engaged  in  building-operations, 
M.  Alphand  claimed  that  his  long  and  friendly  relations 
with  workmen  in  the  building  trades,  not  only  in  his  civil 
capacity,  but  as  the  commander  of  a  legion  entirely  composed 
of  architects,  builders  and  workmen,  which  served  in  the  war 
of  1870,  entitled  him  to  speak  for  them  and  to  them  truth- 
fully, and  to  show  them  where,  in  his  opinion,  they  were 
deceived  by  their  self-constituted  leaders,  aud  in  what  way 
they  could,  if  they  wished,  advance  toward  the  amelioration  of 
their  lot.  Believing,  as  he  did,  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the 
experienced  aud  well-to-do  to  protect  the  interests  of  his  more 
dependent  fellows,  he  considered  it  a  matter  of  the  first  neces- 
sity  to  combat,  by  all  means,  the  four  great  errors  contained 
in  what  were  put  forward  as  the  claims  of  the  working-classes. 
The  first  of  these  errors,  aud  the  most  serious,  in  his  opinion, 
was  involved  in  the  idea  of  uniformity  of  wages.  A  uniform 
scale  of  wages  meant  simply  the  reduction  of  the  income  of 
the  good  workmen  to  that  of  the  had  ones;  the  result  of  which 
would  be,  that  the  good  workmen,  finding  that  their  industry 
and  skill  were  useless  to  them,  would  relax  their  efforts,  pro- 
duction would  diminish,  aud  the  world  woutd  grow  jxwr.  The 
second  error  was  that  of  desiring  the  limitation  of  working- 
hours.  Fur  women  and  children,  and  in  certain  industries, 
such  a  limitation  was  necessary  to  preserve  the  health  of  the 
workers  from  being  sacrificed  to  their  ambition,  but  a  restric- 
tion placed  on  labor  with  any  other  object  he  believed  to  be  a 
burden,  to  which  Frenchmen  would  not  long  submit.  In  proof 
of  this  he  said  that,  since  18-18,  two  laws  of  the  kind  had 
been  passed,  neither  of  which  had  been  enforced;  and  he  pre- 
dicted that  no  such  law,  not  in  the  interest  of  health,  could  ever 
be  enforced  in  F.ance,  until  the  character  and  customs  of  the 
couutrv  were  wholly  changed,  and  the  love  of  liberty  inborn 
in  the  French  race  had  been  destroyed.  The  third  error  — 
that  of  imagining  that  the  arbitrary  raising  of  wages  would  be 
an  advantage  to  the  workmen  —  M.  \lphand  dealt  with  very 
cleverly.  If,  said  he,  Paris  were  a  walled  town,  without  com- 
merce, there  would  be  no  harm  in  raising  by  law  the  rate  of  < 
wages.  The  result  would  simply  be  that  the  prices  of  every- 
thing consumed  by  the  workman  would  rise  in  exactly  the 
same  degree,  so  that  he  could  buy.  with  his  large  income,  just 
what  he  did  before  with  his 


R.  GEORGE  KELLER,  of  Hartford,  writes  to  call  our 
attention  to  an  oversight  which  was  made  in  one  of 
our  accounts  of  the  designing  of  the  wings  of  the  Capitol 
at  Washington,  in  neglecting  to  call  attention  to  the  connec- 
tion with  the  work  of  Mr.  Charles  F.  Anderson,  a  New  York 
architect,  whose  plans  received  one  of  the  four  equal  premi- 
ums awarded  as  the  result  of  the  competition  of  1850  for  the 
extension  of  the  building.  No  one  of  the  four  plans  was, 
however,  entirely  satisfactory,  and  the  Committee  ou  Public 
Buildings  employed  an  architect  of  their  own,  Mr.  Mills,  to 
make  a  new  plan,  combining  the  advantages  of  all  the  others. 
The  Mills  plan  is  apparently  lost,  but  the  description  given  in 
the  report  of  the  committee  indicated  that  it  corresponded 
pretty  closely  with  Mr.  Anderson's  design.  While  this  was 
going  on,  President  Fillmore,  in  pursuance  of  authority  given 
him  by  another  act  of  Congress,  had  what  seems  to  be  still  a 
different  design  made,  resembling  Mr.  Anderson's  slightly  in 
elevation,  bat  differing  entirely  from  it  in  arrangement.  The 
act  authorized  the  President  to  have  the  plan  approved  by 
him  carried  iuto  execution,  under  the  direction  of  such  archi- 
tect as  he  might  appoint,  and  something  seems  to  have  been 
done  on  the  ground  when  a  resolution  of  the  Senate  was  passed, 
Calling  upon  the  President  to  "communicate  to  the  Senate  any 
plan  which  may  have  been  adopted  for  the  extension  of  the 
Capitol,"  and  demanding  also  information  as  to  the  method  in 
which  the  principles  of  heating,  lighting,  ventilation  and 
acoustics  were  complied  with  in  the  design.  A  year  later,  the 
supervision  of  the  work  was  transferred  to  the  War  Depart- 
ment, and  Captain  (now  General)  Meigs  was  appointed  to  the 
jHtst  which  he  filled  with  such  signal  efficiency.  In  conference 
with  Professors  Bache  and  Henry,  Captain  Meigs  drew  up  a 
modified  scheme  for  lighting,  heating  and  acoustics,  and  Dr. 
Walter,  formerly  the  official  architect  of  the  Capitol,  was  skil- 
ful enough  to  conform  his  design  with  perfect  success  to  thedis- 
|tositions  desired  by  his  scientific  coadjutors.  How  far  the 
executed  plan,  which  was  naturally  made  after  a  thorough 
study  of  those  already  in  existence,  resembled  that  of  Mr. 
Anderson,  we  cannot  nay,  and,  indeed,  Mr.  Anderson's  must 
have  been  a  very  Itfautiful  design,  if  it  was  in  any  way  the 
prototype  of  Mr.  Walters'*,  but  it  was  sufficiently  like  it  to 
make  Air.  Anderson  think  that  some  of  the  ideas  in  it  belonged 
I  to  him,  and  that  he  ought  to  be  paid  for  the  use  of  them. 

Unfortunately  for  himself,  he  imagined  that,  when  the  United 
;  States  got  the  benefit  of  any  one's  property  or  labor,  it  paid 
J  the  owner  for  them  as  soon  as  the  propriety  of  his  claim  was 
proved,  aud  it  was,  apparently,  Hot  for  some  time  that  he  dis- 
covered that  onr  system  of  Government  recognizes  no  obliga- 
tion, on  the  part  of  the  public  authority,  to  pay  any  of  its 
debts,  and  that  the  only  way  for  a  creditor  of  the  nation  to 
collect  his  just  dues  is  to  draw  up  a  petition,  and  present  it 
with  all  the  other  petitions,  honest  and  dishonest,  which  come 
before  every  Congress,  and  finally,  to  devote  his  life  to  beg- 
ging, and  whining,  and  boring  his  particular  petition  through 
Congress  aud  committees  to  some  sort  of  final  action.  After 
once  entering,  however,  the  lists  of  supplicants  for  Congres- 
sional favor,  it  is  not  easy  to  retreat,  and  Mr.  Anderson  spent 
weary  yeHrs  in  pleading,  and  representing,  and  urging  his 
claim  before  it  was  finally  reported  favorably  in  the  Senate, 


and  a  vote  passed,  appropriating  twenty  thousand  dollars  as 
II  oue,  aud  nobody  would  be  |  compensation  for  his  labors. 
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0F   die  Hanseatic 
pro|>erly  so  callei 
-  by  all 


cities 
J,  Bre- 
men is  by  all  odds  die 
moat  richly  endowed  with 
monuments,  Hamburg,  as 
already  stated,  having  lo*t 
nearly  everything  of  archi- 
tectural interest  erected  sub- 
sequently to  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury. Bremen  appear*  to  have 
an  intermittent  adherent 
to  the  original  League,  having 
been  expelled  more  than  once 
for  refusing  to  submit  to  the 
common  laws ;  and  when  the 
final  union  of  Bremen,  Ham- 
burg and  Lubeck  arose  as  a 
consequence  of  the  dissolu- 
tion of  the  confederation,  Bremen  secured  a 
larger  share  of  freedom  and  greater  privi- 
leges than  the  other  cities;  at  least,  she  cer- 
tainly seems  to  be  the  more  independent 
now.  Tbe  Bremen  merchants  have  always 
been  wealthy  and  prosiieroua,  and,  naturally, 
the  best  examples  of  the  Hanseatic  style  are 
found  here.  The  architectural  interest  of 
the  city  is  grouped  about  the  market-place, 
in  the  centre  of  which  is  one  of  those  great, 
ruilely-carvcd  stone  giants,  clad  in  full  armor 
with  a  long  sword  in  his  hand  and  a  weakly 
smile  on  his  face:  a  figure  such  as  is  found  in  nearly  all 
1,  under  the  name  of  the  Roland,  is  supposed 
to  typify  the  popular  liberty  and  the  independence  of  the  munici- 
pality. At  one  side  of  the  square  is  the  old  cathedral,  a  brick  and 
stone'  structure  which  was  doubtless  quite  meaningless  in  original 
design,  bat  fortunately  one  of  the  two  towers  of  the  facade  tumbled 
down  long  a"o  as  far  as  the  spring  of  the  gable,  and  the  wealthy 
burghers  never  cared  enough  about  religious  affairs  to  make  good  the 
damage,  so  now  the  crumbling  old  mass  of  grayish  masonry  forma  a 
rather  interesting  group  —  picturesque,  certainly,  if  not  altogether 
architectural.  1  wo  of  the  other  sides  of  tbe  Place  are  closely  built 
np  with  business  premises,  mostly  of  a  nondescript,  stucco  character, 
but  among  which  are  a  few  very  noticeable  examples  of  tbe  style 
under  consideration.  One  of  these  is  illustrated  on  the  sheet  of 
sketches  No.  1,»  and  two  others  are  shown  in  part  herewith.  They 
are  built  of  brick  and  stone,  with  a  great  many  windows,  a  minimum 
of  walUurfacv  and  a  maximum  of  ornamentation,  especially  about 
tbe  gables  which  are  very  high  and  steep,  while  the  edges  are  so 
over-loaded  with  boms,  irregular  volutes  and  aggressive  pinnacles 
that  the  effect,  though  striking  and  interesting  at  first  sight,  is  not 
altogether  pleasing  after  a  little  sober  analysis.  But  the  buildings 
are  not  lacking  in  good  points,  nevertheless.  The  relation  between  ver- 
tical and  horizontal  lines  is  very  carefully  observed,  and  tbe  expedient 
of  running  all  courses  across  tbe  entire  facade  without  any  breaks 
serves  in  a  great  measure  to  counteract  the  galvanic  effect  of  the 
pinnacled  gables.  In  the  building  sliown  on  the  sheet  of  sketches 
the  intermediate  supports  of  the  third  story  are  of  wood  and  quite 
narrow  at  that,  the  outside  piers  only  being  of  brick,  so  that  nearly 
the  whole  width  of  the  facade  is  taken  up  by  the  broad  windows,  an 
arrangement  which  generally  gives  a  very  staring  appearance  to  a 
design,  though  such  is  not  apparent  in  either  of  the  three  buildings 
here  considered.  The  lower  portions  of  each  of  these  examples 
have  been  so  changed  from  what  may  be  conjectured  was  their  orig- 
inal condition,  that  it  was  not  considered  worth  while  to  sketch  more 
than  the  upper  stories. 

The  fourth  vide  of  the  market-place  is  occupied  by  the  Rathhaus. 
As  this  is,  all  things  considered,  the  finest  example  of  the  style, 
beside*  being  in  almost  perfect  preservation,  it  may  be  worth  while 
to  examine  it  in  detail  Originally,  it  was  a  Gothic  structure  with 
plain  facade  broken  by  wide,  pointed  windows,  some  of  which  slill 
exist,  and  are  shown  bv  the  sketch  on  the  first  sheet.  Perhaps,  also, 
the  broad,  hipped  roof  which  now  adds  so  much  to  the  ensemble  was 
an  inheritance  from  the  earlier  structure,  as  such  an  arrangement  is 
seldom  met  with  in  the  Hanseatic  cities,  the  favorite  device  oeing  the 
high,  pitched  gable  at  each  end  of  the  building.  As  nearly  as  can 
be  ascertained,  the  Rathhaus  was  erected  in  the  beginning  of  the  fif- 
teenth century,  and  two 
elled  to  its  present  com 
whole  of  the  central  bay 

arcade;  indeed,  on  the  front,  as  it  now  stands,  there  are  no  traces 
whatever  of  the  original  Gothic  design  except  the  canopies  and  the 
statues  between  tbe  windows  of  the  main  story,  all  of  which  are  of 
quite  early  origin.  It  is,  of  course,  impossible  in  a  sketch  no  larger 
than  the  one  given  herewith  to  more  than  slightly  indicate  the  rich- 
ness of  the  ornamentation  so  lavishly  spread  over  the  facade.  The 
spandrels  of  the  arcade  are  filled  with  armorial  bearings  supported 
by  gracefully  designed  figures ;  the  friexe  above  has  in  each  panel  an 


elaborate  scroll  of  leaf-work  with  dolphins  and  sea-horses  or  little 
cherubs  playing  hide-and-seck  about  architectural  forms ;  while  the 
balustrade  is  one  maxe  of  open-work  elaboration.  Nor  does  the 
orn Anient Ation  stop  with  the  arcade.  On  every  column,  on  the 
brackets  of  the  cornice,  along  the  narrow  frieze  of  the  bay,  and  clear 
up  to  the  graceful  figure  crowning  the  central  gable,  carvings  are 
applied  without  stint.  And  the  work  is  generally  of  a  quality  which 
will  bear  a  pretty  critical  examination.  It  is  executed  with  a  great 
deal  of  spirit ;  it  is  in  the  main  quite  delicate  in  feeling,  and  is 
throughout  far  in  advance  of  anything  else  produced  in  the  north  of 
Europe  during  the  Renaissance  |>eriod.  There  i*  a  color  and  sparkle 
to  the  design  which  makes  it  very  interesting,  no  matter  how  little 
one  may  feel  in  sympathy  with  the  style,  and  there  are  bits  of  com- 
position about  the  facade  which  are  quite  up  to  the  Francis  I  work 
of  the  valley  of  the  Loire,  as,  for  instance,  the  dormer-windows  at 
either  side,  and  the  way  in  which  the  central  bay  is  carried  up  to  a 
graceful  termination.  Nor  does  the  facade  seem  overloaded,  as 
might  be  implied  by  the  foregoing  description.  The  masses  are 
simple  throughout,  and  somehow  the  long  row  of  arches,  the  fanciful 
carvings,  the  sharply- marked  columns  about  the  centre,  the  quaint 
old  Gothic  figures  looking  down  from  their  pedestals  between  the  win- 
dows, and  the  broad,  simple  roof,  all  seem  to  work  together  into  a 
consistent  whole  where  the  richness  of  part*  is  not  obtrusive  and 
only  comes  to  one  as  an  agreeable  surprise  after  the  mind  has  taken 
in  the  pleasing  proportions  and  the  coherent  unity  of  the  whole. 

Tbe  iulerior  of  tbe  Rathhaus  is  only  less  interesting  than  the 
exterior.  The  whole  upper  story  is  one  vast  ball,  nearly  one  hun- 
dred antl  eighty  feet  long  and  forty-five  feet  wide,  with  hi<»h  wood 
panelling,  a  curious  stone  fireplace,  a  few  dingy  portraits  and  other 
objects  of  municipal  pride.  Suspended  from  the  rich  wooden  ceiling 
are  models  of  several  foreign  ships,  trophies  of  Bremen's  commercial 
triumphs,  among  which  is  one  clumsy  brig,  with  high  prow  and  poop, 
bearing  the  American  flag.  The  Gothic  windows  at  either  end  of  tbe 
"  are  filled  with  rich  stained-glass  windows  inscribed  with  the 


hall 


legends  and 
eating  to  the 


ill 
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naus  w.ls  erecieu  in  inu  ocgiimmg  01  uiu  ui- 
hundred  vears  later  the  facade  was  remod- 
dilion,  the  change  including  probably  the 
and  tbe  dormers  as  well  as  the  entire  lower 
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is  of  the  old  Hanseatic  burgomasters, 
I  as  well  as  die  artist.  A  winding  staircase 
in  richly-carved  oak 
leads  to  an  upper  bal- 
cony, the  Guldtnkam- 
"f".  corresponding 
with  the  central  bav  of 
the  facade,  where 'the 
dames  of  the  Free  City 
were  wont  to  assemble 
to  witness  the  grand 
pageants  of  the  olden 
days.  The  rough  sketch 
of  a  detail  of  the  stair- 
case given  herewith 
will  serve  to  illustrate 

I  '  /A^S '  WWb&CJX  6\  fr%2    ^  L5t>',I.eLof  in,erior 

work  which  was  most 
in  favor  at  this  period. 

The  cellars  of  die 
Rathhaus  are  celebra- 
ted for  the  wines  which 
are  stored  in  them, 
some  of  tbe  casks  dat- 
ing back  two  hundred 
and  thirty  years.  One 
of  the  apartments  is 
ricbly  decorated  with 
Munich  frescos  and  has 
painted  on  die  vault  a 
huge  rose,  emblem  of 
the  sub  rota  secrecy  im- 
posed on  the  old  coun- 
sellors who  held  their 
deliberations  beneath 
it ;  though  whether  the 
expression  camo  as  a 
result  of  the  discretion 
.  implied,  or  the  svmbol 
—  •wl  a,  the  result  of  the  say- 
lng,  the  |iompous  old  custodian 
would  not  deign  to  say. 
There  are  other  attractions  in  Bremen 
beside?  the  market-place.  Op|u*Ue  die  Aus- 
garukirche,  towards  the.westend  of  die  city 
it  the  Gewcrbehaus,  the  old  guild-hall  of  tbe  drapers,  erected  about 
1619,  widi  a  facade  of  stone  inferior  In  design  to  either  of  the  examples 
previously  noted,  but  interesting  as  a  bit  of  time-stained  quaintness 
—  a  well-proportioned  entrance  and  some  effective  details  but  with 
a  gable  run  wild  with  extravagant  horns  anil  pinnacles.  There  are 
also  a  few  interesting  old  private  houses  down  by  tbe  river  side.  But 
beyond  these  Bremen  has  litde  antiquity  to  offer.  The  city  has 
grown  modern  ami  has  its  park  promenades,  its  boulevards,  its  fash- 
ionable hotels  patronized  by  Americans  and  the  nobilitv;  and  it  is 
withal  so  clean  and  tidy,  and  so  full  of  comfortable,  well-built  houses 
of  recent  date  that  one  cannot  feel  altogether  sorry  tbe  old  Hanseatic 
work  has  gone.    Perhaps  were  there  more  of  die  quaint  gables  and 
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eccentric  carvings,  what  ibere  it  would  not  be  valued  as  truly  for 
lUelf. 

But  if  Bremen  has  changed  it*  appearance  and  become  a  model 
city,  tbe  game  cannot  be  said  of  Lubeck.  Indeed,  the  capital  of 
the  Hanseatic  League,  no  far  aa  we  can  judge,  has  not  materially 
changed  it*  appearance  since  the  day*  when  its  haughty  citizens, 
single-handed,  declared  war  against  the  king  of  Denmark,  and 
equipped  an  armv  to  make  good  their  defence.  Those  were  proud 
days  for  the  old  r  rce  City  ;  and,  with  the  wealth  accruing  from  their 
far-reaching  commercial  relations,  the  burghers  were  able  to  spend 
almost  any  amounts  in  architectural  efforts.  But  they  must  have 
been  a  close-fisted  race,  with  all  their  prosperity,  for  tbe  monuments 
which  have  come  down  to  us —and  it  is  doubtful  if  any  of  impor- 
tance have  disappeared  —  are  of  far  less  artistic  merit  than  those  of 
Bremen.  Perhaps  the  Lubeckers  were  too  religious,  and  loved  the 
house  of  God  more  than  they  did  a  cosey  fireside  or  a  sumptuous 
town-hall.  At  any  rate,  the  churches  represent  the  greatest  expen- 
diture of  money,  and,  being  among  tbe  best-existing  examples  of 
North-German  brickwork,  they  show  that  the  people  were  more  in 
earnest,  or  had  better  ideas  in  such  directions  of  architecture,  than 
some  of  their  neighbors;  though,  as  the  religious  structures,  without 
exception,  antedate  the  Reformation,  none  of  them  are  in  the  style 
at  present  under  consideration.  In  nearly  all  of  the  churches,  how- 
ever, can  be  found  a  little  Hanseatic  work  of  some  form  or  oilier. 
In  the  Marienkirche  there  is  a  very  handsome  spiral  staircase  lead- 
ing to  an  upper  gallery  of  the  choir,  erected  somewhere  about  1670, 
judging  from  the  appearance  of  tbe  work,  which  is  all  in  richly- 
carved  oak,  with  a  tew  traces  of  color-decoration.  The  stairway  is 
preceded  by  a  doorway  designed  with  considerable  taste,  a  drawing 
of  which  is  given  on  the  second  sheet  of  sketches.  In  the  cathedral, 
also,  there  is  an  elaborate  clock  in  the  late  Renaissance,  set  with 
rich  carvings  and  with  a  curious  dial  in  tbe  shape  of  a  big,  round 
face,  which  rolls  its  eyes  ominously  with  every  swing  of  the  pendu- 
lum, to  the  dinnay  of  the  small  boys.  The  Rathhaus,  the  ancient 
y t  'i t  of  1 1  ^  t  11  nns*.»itii.  1  ^ it? t is  still  in  pootl  Lrioi  A  st *it  c  1  v  struot 
ure  of  brick,  dating  principally  from  1440,  but  with  a  handsome 
staircase  of  1570,  picturesquely-arranged  on  the  outer  street  front, 
the  most  interesting  portion  of  which  is  shown  on  the  sheet  of 
sketches.  The  upper-work  is  entirely  of  wood,  the  columns  and 
arches  only  being  of  stone.  Much  of  the  ornamentation  has  been 
eaten  away  by  lime,  and  the  whole  has  suffered  a  great  deal,  but 
enough  remains  to  illustrate  the  idea.  Farther  along,  ou  the  same 
side  of  the  Rathhaus,  is  tbe  bay-window,  shown  with  the  sketches, 
also  of  wood,  and  sadly  dilapidated. 

Lubeck  has  quite  a  number  of  smaller  buildings  of  tbe  later  Han- 
seatic period,  one  of  the  best  of  which  is  the  house  of  the  Kaujlrult 
Compa  me,  dating  from  1585,  containing  council  and  audience  rooms 
panelled  and  wainscotted  in  dark-toned  old  oak,  with  heavy- 
timbered  ceilings,  and  rich  carvings  and  elaborate  inlays,  used  in  a 
way  which  shows  that  the  Lubeckers  knew  how  to  spend  their 
money  when  the  fancy  seized  them  to  have  something  really  good. 
And  in  a  more  moderate  line,  there  are  long  streets  full  of  interest- 


I  and  attenuated  columns  about  the  windows,  of  a  kind  which 
would  seem  thoroughly  bad  anywhere  else,  but  which  in  place  have 
a  quaint  charm  which  is  often  vainly  sought  after  in  more  seriously- 
studied  work  ;  high  door-posts,  covered  with  just  such  strap-work  as 
that  which  the  Elizabethan  architects  applied  indiscriminately  to 
ceiling  or  stair-newel,  and  which,  in  our  days,  sometimes  becomes 
degenerated  into  an  adjunct  of  the  jig-saw  style;  and  occasionally  a 
broad-arched  entrance-way,  such  as  that  shown  on  the  sheet  of 
sketches,  simple  in  spite  of  the  meaningless  stucco-figures  piled  above 
it,  and  full  of  the  sparkle  and  life  which  a  judicious  use  of  effective 
mouldings  can  give  to  an  arch.  Down  by  the  river  Travu,  also, 
there  is  an  interesting  old  wine-tavern  with  an  elaboraUly-designed 
tap-room,  in  good  order  yet,  after  two  centuries  and  a  half  of  wear. 
Lubeck  ia  chiefly  interesting  to  the  architect  for  its  brickwork  of  an 
earlier  period,  but  there  are  a  great  many  bit*  of  good  Renaissance 
work  scattered  through  the  city,  which  will  repay  the  task  of  hunt- 
ing them  out,  and  which  cannot  be  disregarded  in  a  consideration  of 


ing  them  out,  and  which  cannot  be  disregar 
the  architecture  of  the  Hanseatic  league. 

There  are  numerous  examples  of  the  style  in  other  cities  of  North- 
western Germany.  Brunswick  was  one  of  the  firmest  adherents  to 
the  league,  and  has  several  interesting  structures  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  notably  the  Getcandhaus,  near  the  market,  a  building  in 
brick  and  stone,  carried  out  over  the  street,  rising  from  three  Stumpy 
columns  and  a  series  of  depressed  arches,  and  ending  in  a  tall  sable, 
devoid  of  the  aggressive  horns  and  pinnacles  of  the  Hamburg  build- 
ings, but  designed  more  quietly  and  in  better  taste.  And  Hanover 
has  a  number  of  examples,  the  best  of  which  is  the  Leibnitz  House, 
reallv  quite  good  in  its  way,  and  in  some  details  equal  to  the  central 
bay  of  the  Bremen  town-hall.  But,  outside  of  the  older  Hanse 
towns,  the  style  becomes  plainly  an  exotic,  for  in  nearly  every 
instance  the  example  will  be  surrounded  by  other  houses  hearing 
the  same  or  a  later  date,  though  designed  in  an  entirely  different 
style  and  spirit.  Berlin,  itself  once  a  member  of  the  League,  has  , 
but  a  single  reminder  of  the  Hanseatic  influence-' a  little  corner  of  I 
the  old  royal  palace  which  overlooks  the  Spree,  the  only  bit  of  pic- 
•  architecture  in  all  the  stiff  modern  city.  I 


There  are  a  few  general  features  of  the  style  which  naturally  sug- 
gest themselves  to  any  one  making  even  the  most  superficial  study 
thereof.  One  noticeable  point  is  the  entire  absence  of  chimneys  as 
features  of  the  general  design,  a  marked  contrast  to  the  manner  in 
which  tbe  English  and  French  architects  of  tbe  same  period  so 
gracefully  utilized  these  most  important  factors  of  a  modern  house. 
Nowhere  in  any  of  the  Hanse  towns  docs  the  chimney  make  its 
appearance  as  an  ornamental  feature,  and  even  in  tbe  Bremen  town- 
hall,  which  contains  a  large  fire  place,  the  chimney  is  led  up  at  the 
rear  and  concealed  behind  the  big  roof.  Again,  it  is  interesting  to 
note  how  stone  is  considered  essential  to  every  design,  brick  being 
merely  a  filling.  Doubtless  the  Hanse  architects  knew  better  than 
to  attempt  the  fine  detail  characteristic  of  the  stvle  in  so  clumsy  a 
medium  as  brick,  and  hence,  when  it  was  impossible  to  obtain  the 
better  material,  they  used  stucco,  as  was  sometimes  the  case  at 
Lubeck,  though  the  rareness  of  such  usage  shows  a  decided  reluc- 
tance to  employ  so  cheap  a  substitute.  The  round  arch  is  not  often 
met  with  in  the  old  work.  The  depressed  arch,  accommodating  itself 
to  different  spans  with  the  same  rise,  was  the  favorite  form,  and 
was  generally  used  without  mouldings  of  any  sort  —  a  flush  arch  in 
brick,  with  stone-springing  and  key-blocks.  In  the  carved  orna- 
mentation which  was  so  lavishly  applied,  tbe  human  figure  plays 
a  prominent  part,  but  rarely  on  a  large  scale,  always  as  an  acces- 
sory lo  a  panel,  or  as  a  terminal  piece,  too  small  to  count  as  any- 
thing more  than  a  finial  that  is  to  say,  isolated  statues  were  seldom 
used,  the  figures  on  the  Bremen  Rathhaus  belonging  to  an  earlier 
period,  as  previously  stated.  In  one  respect  the  buildings  of  this 
period  never  failed :  they  were  always  picturesque,  and  were  pleas 
ing  lo  the  eye  in  summer  or  winter,  depending  on  themselves  fo, 
charms  of  this  kind,  and  being  quite  independent  of  accidental  con 
ditions  of  season  or  surroundings.  They  were  harmonious  in  tone 
too,  nearly  always  avoiding  tbe  staring,  obtrusive  qualities,  which 
somehow,  seem  almost  inseparable  from  modern  combinations  of 
bright-red  brick  anil  light-colored  sandstone.  And  the  designs,  as  a 
rule,  finished  well ;  the  gables  were  satisfactory,  not  in  their  details, 
perhaps,  nor  in  the  fantastic  outlines  in  which  the  old  builders 
delighted  to  indulge  their  fancy,  but  in  the  general  manner  the  design 
was  built  up  from  the  broad'  wall-space  or  the  crowded  range  of 
windows  below,  to  the  easily-managed  finial  pinnacle.  There  is  no 
indecision  about  the  idea,  however  fussy  some  fragments  of  the  i 
cution  may  appear;  and,  while  no  one  would  claim  for  th 
architecture  any  more  than  it  is  worth,  or  put  it  on  an  equality  with 
what  the  same  period  produced  in  France,  it  was  an  honest  attempt, 
and  cannot  lie  despised,  especially  in  this  busy  period  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  when  the  tendency  of  architecture  is  to  be  omniver- 
ous  in  selection,  striving  to  draw  the  good  from  all  styles.  The 
architectural  attempt  has  got  to  be  pretty  bad  which  has  not  some 
good  points  about  it,  and,  in  any  case,  we  who  are  called  on  to  use 
brick  and  stone  so  extensively  can  surely  draw  some  suggestions  of 
practical  value  from  the  old  Hanse  architecture. 

C.  H.  Blackall. 


THE  PRINCIPLES 


BayV/WoV  s*  _ 


OF  DOMESTIC  FIREPLACE  CON- 
STRUCTION. 

lirHIS  was  the  subject 
J|C  of  the  Friday  evening 
:  .  >t  the  Roy 

al  Institution  on  February 
5th,  the  lecturer  heing 
Mr.  T.  Pridnin  Teale, 
M.A^F.R.C.S.,  who  is  al- 
re.nl>  !  now  i  to  moat  of 
our  readers  as  an  investi- 
gator in  this  important 
field  of  applied 
and  as  a  writer  on 
subjects. 

Mr.  T.  IVidgin  Teale,  at 
the  outset  referred  to  the 
appropriateness  of  the  use 
of  the  lecture-theatre  of 
the  Royal  Institution  for 
a  lecture  on  tlds  subject, 
seeing  that  Count  Rum- 
ford,  the  founder  of  the 
Institution,  di-Toted  a 
great  .leal  of  attention  to 
the  study  of  the  subject, 


id  the  h 
alinuM 


40 


ferredtoin-the  prospects 
of  the  Institution  as  "  a 
very  important  part  of  the 
useful  information  to  be 
conveyed  in  tbe  public  lec- 
tures of  the  Royal  Institu- 
tion." Correct  principles,  said  the  lecturer,  have  been  habitually, 
anil,  until  the  last  few  years,  almost  universally,  violated,  and  the 
rules  so  ably  worked  out,  so  earnestly  and  forcibly  advocated  bv 
Rumford,  have  lain  dormant,  lingering  here  and  there,  chietlv  in  old- 
fashioned  houses,  and  almost  forgotten.  Three  evils  result  from  the 
prevalence  of  bad  principles  in  construction  :    1.  Waste  of  fuel  and 
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lots  of  heat.  2.  Excessive  production  of  wot  and  smoke, 
addition  to  ash-pit  refuse  by  cinders,  which  are  really 


3.  Large 
'  and 

therefore  wasted,  fuel.  These  are  natters  of  national  concern,  and 
it  has  been  the  main  object  of  my  labors  on  (his  question  during  the 
Jut  four  years  to  endeavor  to  convince  the  public  that  it  is  the  inter- 
est no  less  than  the  duty  of  every  householder,  to  burn  his  fuel  on 
correct  principle*,  and  (o  do  his  part  towards  the  diminution  of  these 
evils.  Ileat  is  wasted  in  three  ways  —  either  by  combustion  under 
ibe  impulse  of  strong  draught,  which  means  rapid  escape  of  heat  uf 
the  chimnev;  or  by  imperfect  combustion  of  the  gast 
generated  during  the  burning  of  the  coals ;  or  by  escape  of  heat 
through  the  iron  sides  and  back  into  the  space  between  the  range 
and  the  brickwork  and  its  top  into  the  chimney.    The  greatest 

offenders  are  the  ordinary  register  grates.  Iron  all  over,  back,  and  '  now  "  slow-combustion  stoves 
sides,  and  roof,  they  are  usually  set  in  a  chamber  open  above  to  the 
chimney,  and  imperfectly  filled  in,  or  not  filled  in  at  all,  with  brick- 
work. The  heat  escapes  through  the  iron  to  this  chamber,  and  thence 
is  lost.  Another  fault  is  that  the  "  register  opening,"  in  other  words 
the  "throat  of  the  chimney,"  being  immediately  above  the  coal, 
submits  the  burning  fuel  to  the  full  concentrated  force  of  the  current 
to  the  chimney,  converting  the  fire  into  a  miniature  blast-furnace. 

The  second  result  of  faulty  construction  in  fireplaces  is  "  undue 
production  of  smoke  and  soot."  Smoke  and  soot  imply  imperfect 
combustion,  and  to  this  two  defects  in  a  fire  mainly  contribute  —  one, 
too  rapid  a  draught  through  the  fire  which  hurries  away  and  chills 
below  burning  point  the  gas  rising  from  the  heated  fuel.  The  other 
defect  is  too  cold  a  fire,  Lt.,  too  small  a  body  of  heat  in  and  around 
the  fuel,  so  that  the  temperature  of  the  gases  is  not  raised  to  a  point 
at  which  they  will  burn. 

A  few  years  ago  the  prevalence  of  unusually  dense  fogs  roused  the 
metropolitan  public  to  a  sense  of  this  great  evil.  The  Smoke  Abate- 
ment Society  was  formed,  and  under  its  auspices  exhibitions  of 
smoke-consuming  apparatus  and  improved  fireplaces  were  held  in 
London  and  Manchester.  Beyond  the  fact  that  certain  grates  were 
pronounced  to  be  good  in  point  of  economy,  and  moderate  in  the 
production  of  smoke,  and  that  the  public  bas  been  led  to  take  an 
interest  in  and  inquire  into  thu  relative  value  and  economy  of  various 
patent  fireplaces,  there  has  been  but  little  advance  in  the  education 
of  the  public  in  the  principles  which  lie  at  the  root  of  the  whole 


vided  we  control  and  limit  the  supply  of  oxygen.  My  attention  was 
first  directed  to  the  question  of  waste  of  fuel  at  the  time  of  the  coal 
f ami  no  some  twelve  years  ago.  I  read  in  the  Timet,  and  acted  upon 
the  suggestion  made,  I  believe,  by  the  late  Mr.  Meclii,  to  economize 
coal  by  inserting  an  iron  plate  on  the  grid  under  the  fuel  so  as  to  cut 
off  all  draught  through  the  fire.  This  undoubtedly  induced  slow 
combustion,  and  economized  fuel,  but  the  fire  was  dull,  cold  and 
ineffective.  The  plan  was  abandoned.  It  taught  me,  however,  the 
fact  that  combustion  could  be  controlled  by  cutting  off  the  under- 
which  are  |  draught,  but  1  did  not  then  see  why  combustion  was  spoiled.  The 
reason  was  that  the  under-surface  of  the  fire  was  chilled,  and  the 
fuel  lost  its  incandescence  owing  to  the  rapid  loss  of  hear  through 
the  iron  towards  the  open  hearth  chamber.    To  some  persons  even 

"  arenn  abomination,  and  are  supposed 
to  be  synonymous  with  bad  combustion.  The  next  stage  in  my  fire- 
place education  was  the  adoption  of  the  Abbotsford  grate.  I  thereby 
learned  that  tbe  reason  why  an  Abbotsford  grate  was  an  advance 
upon  the  iron  plate  lay  in  the  fact  that  the  solid  fire-brick  bottom 
stored  up  heat,  and  enabled  the  fuel  to  burn  more  brightly  resting 
i  upon  a  hot  surface  —  not  upon  a  cooling  iron  plate.  But  Abbotsford 


grates,  and  tbe  other  class  of  grates  with  solid  fire-brick  bottoms,  the 
parson's"  grates  have  disadvantages.    They  are  apt  to  become 


A  third  result  of  bad  construction  is  the  "  production  of  cinders." 
With  good  coal,  cinders  are  inexcusable.  They  are  unconsumed  car- 
bon—coke —  and  imply  a  faulty  fireplace.  If  thrown  into  the  ash- 
pit, as  is  the  case  in  ninety-nine  times  out  of  one  hundred,  they  are 
shameful  waste,  and  more  than  waste,  for  they  entail  a  great  cost  for 
their  removal.  Tbe  town  of  Leeds  pays  about  £14,000  a  year  for 
the  scavenging  of  the  streets  and  the  emptying  of  ash-pits.  Nearly 
every  house  in  Leeds  supplies,  in  the  way  of  cinders,  at  least  twice 
as  much  ash-pit  refuse  as  it  might  do  were  the  fireplaces  properly 
constructed.  The  ash-pit  refuse  of  Leeds  is  burned  is  a  "  destructor,1* 
and  the  cinders  in  tltc  refuse  provide  not  only  boat  enough  for  its 
reduction  to  a  mineral  residue,  but  spare  heat  for  driving  two  sixty- 
horse-power  engines,  and  for  consuming  a  reasonable  amount  of  pigs, 
etc.,  killed  by,  or  on  account  of  disease. 

These  three  great  evils,  evils  affecting  not  only  individuals,  but 
the  commnnity,  waste  of  fuel  and  heat,  production  of  soot,  produc- 
tion of  cinders,  are  a  direct  result  of  the  violation  of  tbe  correct 
principles  in  fireplace  construction. 

Let  us  next  inquire  what  are  the  principles  which  promote  good 
combustion  in  an  open  fireplace  — i.e.,  what  are  theconditions  which 
are  essential  to  enable  fuel  to  give  out  to  a  room  "  good  money's 
worth  in  heat."  That  such  a  result  may  be  obtained  fuel  must  burn 
well,  bat  not  rapidly.  Two  things  in  combination  are  essential  to 
the  combustion  of  fuel  —  a  supply  of  oxygen  and  a  high  temperature 
—  i.  plenty  of  heat  around  the  fuel.  '  If  fuel  be  burned  with  a  hot 
jacket  around  it,  a  very  moderate  amount  of  oxygen  will  sustain 
combustion,  and  if  the  supply  of  oxygen  be  moderate,  combustion  is 
slow.  Burn  coal  with  a  chilling  jacket  around  it,  a  rapid  conductor 
like  iron,  and  it  needs  a  fierce  draught  of  oxygun  to  sustain  com- 
bustion, which  means  rapid  escape  of  actual  heat,  and  also  of  poten- 
tial heat  in  unburned  gases  and  smoke,  up  tbe  chimney.  This  is  the 
key  to  the  whole  position ;  this  is  the  touchstone  by  which  to  test 
the  principles  of  fireplace  construction. 

Few  people  probably  realize  tbe  exact  conditions  of  combustion, 
which  may  be  well  illustrated  from  the  process  of  manufacture  of 
coal  gas. 

In  the  manufacture  of  gas,  coal  is  raised  to  a  high  temperature, 
and  the  gasses  are  driven  off  by  roasting  the  coal  in  an  oven  from 
which  air,  i.  «.,  oxygen  is  shut  out.  The  gasses  are  conducted  away, 
cooled,  purified,  and  stored  for  future  use  in  a  gasometer  ;  the  cora- 


rusidue,  being  non-volatile,  is  cooled  down 
le  air,  and  is  sold  as  coke.    Here  we  have 


bined  carbon  and 
before  being  exposed  to  the 
a  striking  proof  that  high  temperature  in  fuel  does  uot  of  itself 
imply  combustion.  If  air  were  admitted  to  the  red-lkot  coke,  or  to 
the  gases  as  they  escape  in  tbeir  heated  condition  from  the  furnace, 
they  woald  born.  But  when  coke  has  become  cold,  and  the  gases 
are  cold,  as  In  a  gasometer,  no  amount  of  oxygen  will  of  itself  start 
combustion.  The  deduction  from  all  this  is,  that  complete  oxyda- 
tion,  i.  e.,  good  combustion,  is  possible  only  when  the  fuel  and  gases 
are  at  a  high  temperature,  and  that  high  temperature  of  fuel  does 
not  produce  combustion  until  oxygen  is  introduced ;  therefore  we 
can  have  a  high  temperature  of  fuel  without  rapid  combustion,  pro- 


dull  and  untidv  towards  the  end  of  the  day,  and  do  not  burn 
factorily  with  inferior  coal.  There  is  a  better  tiling  than  a  solid  fire- 
brick bottom,  and  that  is  the  chamber  under  the  fire  closed  in  front 
by  an  "  economiser."  Some  five  years  ago  I  made,  somewhat  acci- 
dentally, the  discovery  that  the  burning  of  coal  In  an  ordinary  fire- 
place could  be  controlled  and  retarded  by  the  adoption  of  a  very 
simple  and  inexpensive  contrivance,  applicable  to  nearly  every  exist- 
|  ing  grate,  and  that  this  result  could  be  attained  without  impairment 
|  of,  and  often  with  increase  of,  the  heating  power  of  the  fire.  This 
contrivance,  which  I  have  named  an  "  Economiser,"  was  (imply  a 
shield  of  iron  standing  on  the  hearth,  and  rising  as  high  as  the  level 
of  the  grid  at  the  bottom  of  the  grate,  converting  the  hearth  space 
under  the  fire  into  a  chamber  closed  by  a  movable  door.  The  effect 
was  twofold.  The  stream  of  air,  which  usually  rushes  through  the 
bottom  of  the  fire,  and  causes  for  a  short  time  rapid  combustion  at  a 
white  heat,  was  thereby  cut  off,  and  the  air  under  tbe  fire  was  kept 
fta-nant,  the  heated  coal  being  dependent  for  its  combustion  on  the 
air  passing  over  the  front  and  the  npper  surface.  The  second  point 
was  that  this  boxing  up  rendered  the  chamber  hotter,  and  this 
increased  temperature  beneath  the  fire-grate,  i.  e.,  under  the  fuel, 
added  so  materially  to  the  temperature  of  the  whole,  oven  of  the 
cinders  coming  into  contact  with  the  iron  grid,  that  the  very  moder- 
ate supply  of  oxygen  reaching  tbe  front  and  upper  surface  of  the 
fuel  was  sufficient  to  maintain  every  portion  in  a  state  of  incandes- 
cence. Moreover,  I  observed  that  combustion  was  going  on  at  an 
orange,  not  at  white,  heat.  I*t  ns  contrast  a  white  with  tho 
orange  beat:  A  white  heat  in  a  fire  means  rapid  combus- 
tion, owing  to  the  strong  current  of  air,  oxvgen,  which  passes 
|  under  the  grate,  through  the  centre  of  the  fire,  and  up  the  chimney. 
As  soon  as  the  heart  of  the  fire  has  been  rapidly  burned  away  at  a 
white  heat,  the  fuel  cools ;  tbe  iron  grid  cools  also ;  and  the  cinders 
in  contact  with  the  grid  are  chilled  below  combustion  point.  They 
then  cease  to  burn,  and  the  bottom  of  the  fire  becomes  dead  and 
choked.  The  poker  must  now  be  brought  into  play  to  clear  away  tbe 
dead  cinders,  and  to  rc-open  die  slits  in  the  chucked  grid.  New  coal 
is  added  to  tbe  feeble  remnant  of  burning  embers,  with  no  reserve  of 
heat  in  the  iron  surroundings ;  and  in  time,  and  perhaps  very  slowly, 
the  fire  revives,  and  rapid  combustion  sets  in  afresh  under  the  influ- 
ence of  the  renewed  current  of  oxygen  passing  through  the  heart  of 
the  fire,.  An  orange  heat  means  that  the  coke,  i.  tbe  incandescent 
cinder,  is  burning  with  a  slowly  applied  stream  of  oxygen,  a  degree 
of  combustion  which  Is  only  possible  when  the  coal  is  kept  warm  by 
tho  hot  chamber  beneath,  and  by  a  reasonable  limitation  of  loss  of 
heat  at  the  back  and  sides  by  fire-brick,  either  in  contact  with  tbe 
fuel,  or,  at  least,  close  behind  tbe  iron  surrounding  it.  This  effect  is 
seen,  partially,  in  the  grates  with  solid  fire-brick  bottom,  but  far  more 
perfectly  in  the  grates  with  Ibe  chamber  closed  by  the  "  Economiser." 

This  hot  chamber  has  the  following  effects  :  The  incandescent  coal 
remains  red  hot  from  end  to  end  of  the  grate  until  nearly  all  is  con- 
sumed, thus  maintaining  a  larger  body  of  the  fuel  in  a  state  to  radi- 
ate effective  beat  into  a  room.  The  cinders,  on  coming  into  contact 
with  the  iron  grid  remain  red  hot,  and  so  continue  to  burn  away 
until  they  fall  through  the  grid  as  a  fine  powder.  This  allows  the 
fire  to  burn  clearly  all  day  long  almost  without  poking.  When  the 
fire  is  low,  and  new  coal  is  added,  the  reserve  of  heat  in  the  hot 
chamber  is  such  that  the -addition  of  cold  fresh  fuel  does  not  tempo- 
rarily quench  the  embers,  and  the  fire  is  very  quickly  in  a  blaze  after 
being  mended. 

Having  made  tbe  discovery  by  tbe  observation  of  a  grate  supplied 
to  me  with  au  "  Economiser,"  tho  value  of  which,  F  suspect,  was 
hardly  appreciated  by  tbe  makers,  I  applied  '■  Economisers"  one  bv 
one  to  all  my  grates,  kitchen  included.  The  result  surpassed  my 
expectations.  There  was  a  saving  of  at  least  a  fourth  of  my  coal. 
The  experience  of  many  friends,  who  at  my  advice  adopted  the  sys- 
tem, confirmed  my  own  results.  It  was,  therefore,  clear  to  me  thai 
I  was  bound  to  make  widely  known  a  discovery  which  was  fraught 
with  such  benefit  to  myself,  and  was  likely  to  prove  a  great  boonBto 
tlie  public  My  chief  aim  hitherto  has  been  to  persuade  the  public 
to  apply  the  "  Economiser "  to  existing  fireplaces.  After  steadv 
exerlions  for  four  years,  some  impression  has  been  made  on  the  iner- 
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tin  of  the  public,  and  extensive  trial*  of  the  "Economizer"  arc 
taking  place  in  many  part»  of  the  country.  To-day,  however,  my 
aim*  arc  more  complete.  It  is  my  w'ij-Ii  to  advocate  not  one  princi- 
ple alone,  although  that  i»  the  cardinal  one,  but  to  urge  all  the  best 
principle*  which  enter  into  the  construction  of  a  really  effective  fire- 
place, and  to  induce  those  whom  it  may  concern  to  replace  bad  by  an 
entirely  new  construction,  right  in  every  point.  The  rules  of  con- 
struction which  I  ehall  lay  down  have  been  arrived  al  entirely  by 
my  own  observation  of  what  appeared  to  be  the  best  point  in  various 
fireplace*.  It  was,  therefore,  no  lew  a  satisfaction  to  me  than  a  sur- 
prise to  discover,  on  reading  Rumford's  work  in  prc|*aration  for  this 
lecture,  that  nothing  which  I  have  to  advocate  is  new,  bnt  that  every 
principle,  and  the  "  Economiser  "  is  hardly  an  exception,  was  advo- 
cated no  less  enthusiastically  by  him  at  the  very  commencement  of 
this  century. 

1.  "  As  little  iron  a*  possible."  The  only  parts  of  a  fireplace  that 
are  necessarily  made  of  iron  are  the  grid  on  which  the  coal  rests, 
and  the  bars  in  front.  The  "  Economises "  though  usually  made  of 
iron,  from  convenience  in  construction,  might  be  of  earthenware,  and 
so  would  be  more  perfectly  in  harmony  with  this  rule. 

2.  '•  The  back  and  sides  of  live  fireplace  should  be  of  brick,  or 
fire-brick."  Brick  retains,  Mores,  and  accumulates  heat,  and  radi- 
ates it  back  into  the  room,  and  keeps  the  fuel  hot.  Iron  lets  heat 
slip  thronph  it  up  the  chimney,  gives  very  little  back  to  the  room, 
and  chills  the  fuel. 

3.  "  The  fire-brick  back  shoold  lean  over  the  fire,  not  lean  away 
frem  it,"  a*  has  been  the  favorite  construction  throughout  the  king- 
dom. The  lean  over  not  only  increase*  the  power  of  absorbing  heal 
from  rising  Marae  — otherwise  lost  up  the  chimney  —  but  the  increased 
temperature  accumulated  in  the  fire-back  raises  the  temperature  of 
gases  to  combustion  iioint,  which  would  otherwise  pass  up  the  chim- 
nrv  unconstimed,  and  thus  be  lost.  Kumford  discovered  accidentally 
the  value  of  this  "  lean-over,"  and  at  once  realized  iU  immense 
importance.  He  docs  not,  however,  seem  to  have  carried  out  his 
intention  of  working  out  for  general  adoption  this  form  of  back. 
Of  recent  years  "lean-over"  backs  have  been  reinvented  and  spar- 
in"ly  used.'  The  "  Miluer  "  back,  invented  by  a  Lincolnshire  clergy- 
man, and  adopted  by  Iiarton  &  Co.,  is  excellent  It  burns  fuel  well 
and  gives  out  a  great  lieat.  But  it  is  extravagant  in  consumption 
unless  controlled  by  the  "  Economiser."  Captain  Douglas  Gallon 
•aw  the  virtue  of  the  "  lean-over,"  and  adopted  it  in  the  grate  which 
goes  by  his  name.  The  "  Bee-hive  "  back  was  the  same  in  principle 
and  verv  good,  and,  having  a  very  small  grid,  was  economical.  'I ho 
"  Kille back,  adopted  by  Nelson  &  Sons,  of  Leeds,  gives  an  admir- 
able fire,  little  short  of  perfection ;  but  observation  shows  that  the 
"tall"  flaiu«  extend*  far  beyond  the  bend,  and  is,  therefore,  soon 
lost  as  a  healing  factor,  the  heat  being  wasted  in  the  chimney. 

4.  "  The  bottom  of  the  fire,  or  grating,  should  be  deep  from  before 
backwards,  probably  not  less  than  nine  inches  for  a  small  room,  nor 
more  than  eleven  inches  for  a  large  room."  This  is  a  corrollary  to 
Rule  3.  We  cannot  possibly  have  the  back  of  the  fireplace  over- 
hanging the  fire  when  there  is  a  shallow  grid.  If  for  no  other  reason 
than  the  demands  of  the  "lean-over,"  depth  of  fire  space  is  essential. 
But  there  is  gain,  thereby  in  another  direction.  It  affords  plenty  of 
room  for  the  burning  fuel  to  lie  down  close  to  the  grid,  and  away 
from  swift  air-currents,  and  prevents  the  tendency  of  the  fire  to  burn 
hollow. 

5.  "  The  sides  or  ■  covings '  of  the  fireplace  should  be  inclined  to 
one  another  like  the  sides  of  an  equilateral  triangle."  The  working 
out  of  this  rule  has  cost  me  much  thought  and  experiment.  It  was 
worked  out  more  or  less  empirically  with  a  view  to  attain  certain 
object?,  and,  having  attained  them,  1  discovered  that  I  had  unwit- 
tingly selected  ihe  sides  of  an  equilateral  triangle.  It  is  of  some 
importance,  and  may  be  of  interest,  to  tell  how  the  question  arose. 
In  my  earlier  fireplaces  the  sides  or  "  covings  "  were  |>»ra)lel  to  each 
other,  and  had  the  defect  that  they  radiated  most  of  their  heat  from 
one  to  the  other,  not  into  the  room,  with  the  probable  result  that 
much  of  such  heat  would  eventually  escape  up  the  chimney.  It  was 
clear  then  that  the  sides  must  be  set  at  an  angle  with  the  back,  so  as 
to  face  towards  the  room.  But  at  what  angle  1  My  first  experi- 
ments were  determined  by  the  shape  of  the  corner  bricks  which  were 
in  the  market.  These  determined  the  inclination  of  the  Aides  to  be 
such  that,  if  prolonged,  (hey  would  meet  at  a  right  angle.  This  is 
the  angle  laid  down  by  Kumford  as  the  angle  of  selection,  but  as  the 
largest  angle  admissible  in  a  good  fireplace.  This  angle,  however, 
brought  me  into  difficulties  with  my  "lean  over"  back.  The  open- 
ness of  the  anglu  made  the  back,  as  it  ascended,  spread  out  so  rapidly 
that  what  was'gaincd  in  width  was  lost  in  height.  Moreover,  my 
critics  objected  to  its  appearance  as  ugly.  What  then  should  deter- 
mine  the  inclination  of  the  sides?  The  point  was  thus  determined. 
Seeing  that  a  heated  brick  throws  off  the  greatest  amount  of  radiant 
heat  ni  a  right  angle  with  its  surface,  the  "  covings  "  should  at  be  such 
an  inclination  to  each  other  that  the  perpendicular  line  from  the 
inner  margin  of  one  "coving  "  should  just  miss  the  outer  margin  of 
the  opposite  "coving."  Where  the  "covings,"  as  in  my  earlier 
attempts  and  in  Count  Ruinford's  fireplaces,  are  at  a  right  angle  to 

other,  ibis  perpendicular  line  misses  the  opposite  margin  by 
■al  inches.  It  was  clear,  therefore,  that  the  inclination  might  be 
i  acute.  Guided  by  this  idea,  and  having  determined  the 
n  which  the  shape  of  the  grate  should  depend,  an  inclina- 
tion was  arrived  at  which  turned  out  to  be  an  angle  of  sixty  degrees, 
i.     the  inclination  of  the  sides  of  an  equilateral  triangle. 
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6.  "  The  '  lean  over '  at  the  back  should  be  at  an  angle  of  seventy 
degrceB."  Commencing  at  the  level  of  the  top  of  the  front  bars,  it 
should  extend  almost  to  the  throat  of  the  chimney,  which,  as  a  rule, 
will  be  about  twenty-eight  inches  from  thn  hearth,  or  sixteen  inches 
from  the  top  of  the 'fire,  and  should  extend  so  far  forwards  that  the 
angle  where  it  recedes  towards  the  chimney  should  be  vertically  over 
the  insertion  of  the  cheeks  of  the  fire-grate.  This  will  be  from  three 
and  onedialf  to  four  and  one-half  inches  from  the  front  of  the 
fireplace,  according  to  the  sire  of  the  grate. 

7.  "  The  shape  of  the  grate  should  be  based  upon  a  square 
described  within  an  equilateral  triangle,  and  the  size  to  vary  in  con- 
stant proportion  to  the.  side  of  the  square."  For  a  moderate  room, 
eight  inches  determines  a  very  useful  sire  ;  for  larger  rooms,  nine 
inches,  ten  inches,  or  even  eleven  inches  may  be  necessary.  An  area 
of  grating  of  one  hundred  inches  in  the  square  of  the  corners  would 
give  a  grate  fireplace  large  enough  for  a  room  twenty  feet  by  twenty- 
five  feet.  This  rule  secures  sufficient  depth  from  front  to  back,  and 
a  Constant  proportion  between  deptb  and  width,  whatever  be  the  *i« 
of  grate.  Whenever  a  grate  proves  too  large  for  a  room,  and  in 
summer,  when  a  smaller  fire  is  needed,  the  sixe  should  be  reduced  in 
width  by  firebrick,  the  fuel  depth  being  retained. 

8.  "The  slits  in  the  grating,  or  grid,  should  be  narrow,  perhaps 
ootMiuarter  of  an  inch  for  a  sitting-room  grate  and  good  coal,  three- 
eighths  of  an  inch  for  a  kitchen  crate  and  bad  coal."    When  the 


together,  perhaps  one 
r  from  falling  on  the 


sitting-room  grate  and  good  • 
a  kitchen  grate  and  bad  coal." 
slils  arc  larger  small  cinders  fall  through  and  are  wasted. 

9.  "  The  front  bar*  should  be  vertical,  that  ashes  may  not  lo 
and  look  untidy ;  narrow,  perhaps  one-quarter  of  an  inch  in  thii 
ness.  so  as  not  to  obstruct  heat ;  and  close 
inch  apart,  to  as  to  prevent  coal 
heartli." 

10.  "There  should  be  a  rim  one  inch  or  one  and  one-half  inch  in 
depth  round  the  lower  insertion  of  the  vertical  bars."  The  object 
of  ibis  is  to  conceal  the  ash  al  Ihe  bottom  of  the  fire,  and  to  enable 
the  front  cinders  to  burn  away  completely  by  protecting  them  from 
the  cold  air.  The  rim  contributes  greatly  to  tidiness,  and,  a*  a  rule, 
will  prevent  the  need  of  any  sweeping  up  the  hearth  during  the  day. 

11.  "The  chamber  under  the  fire  should  be  closed  by  a  shield  or 
'  Economiser.'  "  This  has  been  already  spoken  of,  and  described  a* 
the  central  principle  which  enhances  greatly  the  value  of  all  the  rest. 

12.  "  Whenever  a  fireplace  is  constructed  on  tbc*e  principles,  it 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  a  greater  body  of  heat  ia  accumulated 
about  the  hearth  than  in  ordinary  fireplaces.  If  tlwre  be  the  least 
doubt  whether  wooden  beams  may  possibly  run  under  the  hearth- 
stone, then  an  a'h-pan  should  -be  added,  with  a  double  bottom,  the 
space  between  the  two  plates  being  filled  with  artificial  asbestos, 
'slagwood,'  one  and  one-half  inch  in  thickness." 

IS.  "  A  fireplace  on  this  construction  must  not  be  pat  in  a  party- 
wall  where  there  is  no  projecting  chimney-breast,  lest  the  L 
back  should  endanger  woodwork  in  a  room  at  the  other  side." 


[  Contributor*  are  requetted  to  tend  with  their  drawing*  full  and 
adequate  dttcriptiont  of  the  buildings,  including  a  statement  of  cost.] 


VERGE.       THE  DINING-ROOM.     MONMOUTH   BEACH,    N.  J. 
MR.  II MUCK  TRICK,  ARCHITECT,  NEW  YORK,  X.  Y. 
|GcUtIiu>  Print,  Issued  only  with  tL«  Imperial  Edition.) 

HIS  room  in  the  house  of  George  F.  Baker,  Esquire,  is  finished  in 


TTrll  lS  room  in  the  house 

■»| !•  redwood.    The  house  itself  is"  built  of  brick  with  Cartyle  stone 
for  finish  and  Akron  tiles  for  the  roof.    Oak  is  used  lor  inside 
finish  iu  most  of  the  rooms. 
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For  description,  see  article  elsewhere  in  this  issue. 
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MR.   R.    H.  ROB- 


Architectural  Studkxts  who  desire  to  take  part  in  the  third  an- 
nual examination  for  the  Botch  Travelling  Scholarship  are  requested 
to  present  themselves  at  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boit< 
o'clock  on  Saturday,  April  3. 


ston,  at  nine 


Discoveries  or  Statces  in  thb  Acropolis,  Athens — A  few  day  a 
ago,  in  the  course  of  some  excavations  at  the  Acropolis,  Athens,  near 
the  Krectheum,  three  statues  of  women,  in  an  excellent  state  of  preser- 
vation, half  as  large  again  as  life,  with  large  heads,  and  completely 
colored,  were  discovered.  They  belong  to  the  periitd  before  Phidias 
are  delicately  finished,  and  are  of  an  archaic  art.  admirably  preserved' 
-  Philadelphia  Pt<„. 
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GUARANTEED  ROOFING-TIN  SOLD 
AT  ITS  REAL  VALUE. 
For  the  past  ten  year*,  owing  to  keen  com- 
petition among  manufacturers  and  dealer*, 
coupled  with  decline  in  values  in  nearly  all 
classes  of  material,  the  quality  of  the  current 
brand*  of  roofing-tin  had  been  gradually 
growing  poorer  and  poorer.    Many  of  the  old 


each  »heet  the  word*  "  old  style,"  registered 
trade-mark  of  target  and  arrow,  and  their 
name.  This  indentation  is  small  and  but 
slight,  and  in  no  way  injures  the  metal,  and 
can  thus  be  easily  detected  after  the  tin  Is 
laid  upon  the  roof  and  painted. 

Messrs.  N.  k  G.  Taylor  Co.  announce  in 
their  circular  that  they  guarantee  the  "Old 
brands'that  could  at  one  time  be  relied  upon  ,  Style  "  brand  to  be  absolutely  perfect  in  every 
have  latterly  caused  frequent  complaint*  on  j  respect,  without  the  slightest  imperfection, 
account  of  their  inferiority  as  compared  with  made  from  refined  materials,  and  coated  con- 
their  former  standard.  This  has,  in  a  great  I  tinuonsly  and  separately  with  successive  coat- 
measure,  been  caused  by  the  abuse  of  the  »ngs  anil  immersions  by  the  old-fashioned 
patent-rolled  system,  by  which  the  metal  was  hand-dipping  process,  so  that  the  plate  will 
squeezed  off  by  passing  through  rolls  that  absorb  all  the  coating  that  it  can  possibly 
revolved  in  the  top  of  the  melting  pot,  and  '  retain.  They  also  guarantee  it  to  be  the  heaviest 
through  which   the   sheet  must  necessarily  j  coated  plale  made. 


pass  in  lieing  coated.  By  this  method  a  fine 
appearance  was  obtained  in  many  instances, 
but  as  far  as  durability  was  concerned,  it  was 
a  lamentable  failure. 

Alive  to  the  importance  of  a  radical  change 
in  the  entire  system,  Messrs.  N.  &  G.  Taylor 
Co.,  Tin  Plate  and  Metal  Dealers,  of  Philadel- 
phia, who  have  been  closely  identified  with  the 
trade  for  the  past  seventy-five  years,  conceived 
the  bold  idea  of  re-establishing  upon  the  mar- 
ket the  old-fashioned  dipped  roofing-tin — same 
kind  as  had  heen  used  by  our  ancestors  in 
the  good  old  times  "  before  the  War,"  so  to 


There  are  many  imitations  of  this  fine  plate, 
but  they  can  be  easily  detected  when  placed 
alongside  of  a  sheet  of  the  "Genuine  Old 
Style."  Some  of  the  imitations  are  making 
preposterous  overtures  to  win  favor  and  push 
their  sale,  but  the  fact  remains  that  nothing 
can  be  made  that  can  approach  the  "  Gennine 
Old  Style  "  in  quality,  durability,  and  heavi- 
ness of  coating. 

This  stamping  of  each  sheet,  as  originated 
by  Messrs.  N.  k  G-  Taylor  Co.  will  undoubt- 
edly prove  of  lasting  benefit  to  the  trade. 
Thev  believe  that  it  will  eventually  lead  to  the 


THE  RAYMOND  SECTIONAL  HEAT- 
ING BOILER. 
Thk  Raymond  Furnace  and  Manufactur- 
ing Company,  76  Beekman  Street,  New  York, 
have  recently  brought  out  a  new  cast-iron 
sectional  boiler  and  heater.    By  the  addition 
of  sections  the  boiler  can  be  built  np  to  any 
desired  sire,  varying  from  a  boiler  suitable  for 
a  small  house  to  one  having  the  necessary 
heating  power  for  a  large  building.    The  sec- 
tions are  separately  bolted  together  by  means 
of  inside  projecting  lugs,  and  at  the  bottom 
the  water-legs  are  fastened  together  by  brass 
right  and  left  water-connection*.    A  special 
feature  of  this  boiler  is  that  it  has  a  continu- 
ous steam-space  and  also  a  continuous  water- 
space  except  in  the  water-legs.    The  latter, 
however,  as  mentioned  above,  are  connected 
at  the  bottom  so  that  there  is  always  a  free 
circulation  of   water  between   them.  The 
boiler  has  two  rows  of  horizontal  flues.  The 
healed  products  of  combustion  from  the  coal 
are  drawn  to  the  back  of  the  furnace,  and 
from  there  are  deflected  through  the  lower 
rows  of  flues;  from  the  front  of  the  boiler 
they  are  again  deflected  back  through  the 
upper  row,  and  thence  pass  to  the  chimney. 
The  horizontal  flues  are  a  feature  to  whith 
the  manufacturers  particularly  direct  alien- 


speak. 

To  this  end,  they  immediately  made  arrange-  roofing-tin,  and  bring  about,  in  the  near  future, 


tion,  as  by  this  construction  the  flues  can  be 
stamping  of  many  of  the  prominent  brands  of  cleaned  without  having  to  put  out  the  fire. 


a  fairer  competition  to  all  concerned. 

Further  than  this,  roofers  can  put  in  their 
bids  with  the  security  that  all  will  now  be  on 
an  equality.  If  the  "Old  Style  "brand  is  speci- 


ment*  with  the  Copper  Miners'  Tin-Plate 
Co.,  of  Taibach,  Glamoganshire,  Wales  —  one 
of  the  oldest  works  in  existence — to  make  » 
brand  of  double-coated  roofing-tin  for  them, 
which  they  branded  "  Old  Style."  This  was 
afterwards  called  the  "  Genuine  Old  Style  " 
brand  double-dipped  roofing-tin,  ami  in  order 
to  protect  dealers,  the  brand  was  regist- 
ered in  the  English  courts  with  a  trade-mark 
the  device  a  target  and  arrow. 

The  news  of  a  redipped  guaranteed  roofing- 
plate  upon  the  market  swept  over  the  country 

like  wild-fire,  and  in  the  short  space  of  a  few  ceived  a  single  complaint  of  its  quality, 
months  caused  a  complete  revolution  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  trade,  affording  food  for  thought 
for  many  of  the  trade  paper*  and  innumerable 
circulars.    A  demand  suddenly  sprang  up  for 


Besides  the  longitudinal  horizontal  flues  there 
are  also  two  rows  of  cross  flues  between  each 
section  which  serve  to  increase  the  heating 
surface  of  the  boiler.  The  l>oilcr  is  set  in 
brickwork,  and,  where  so  desired,  hot-air  con- 


ned, it  will  have  to  be  used.  Deception  will  be  nections  may  be  made  with  the  space  between 
impossible,  as  no  inferior  imitations  with  slm-  ]  lue  boiler  and  the  setting,  so  that  the  heat  of 
ilar  sounding  names,  or  sheets,  having  (he  .  tne  w>ter  mttT  be  utilized  for  indirect  heating. 
outward  appearance  of  the  "  Genuine  Old  |  jy*  arrangement  is  said  to  have  given  great 
Style "  brand  can  be  pushed  in  place  of  the  j  satisfaction  where  used,  as  rooms  may  be 
brand  specified.    One  of  the  strongest  points  heated  even  when  there  is  no  positive  steam 


in  favor  of  the  ' 
Messrs.  N.  k  G. 


Old  Style"  brand  is  that 
Taylor  Co.  have  never  re- 
This 


pressure.    The  right  and  left  water  connec- 
tions at  the  bottom  of  the  water-legs,  being  of 
brass,  do  not  rust,  so  that  the  boiler  may  be 
cannot  be  said  of  any  other  brand.  1  taken  apart,  if  necessary,  without  danger  of 

Messrs.  N.  k  G.  Taylor  Co.  further  say  that  breaking  the  sections.  Rocking  grate-bars  are 
they  are  not  only  willing  to  furnish  any  guar-  |  employed,  and  the  boiler  is  fitted  with  all  the 


antee  that  ever  has  been  or  can  be  made  of 


better  brands  and  a  better  quality  of  roofing- i  a  sheet  of  roofing-tin,  but  will  further  guaran- 


tin.  Architects  and  roofers,  alive  to  their 
interests,  demanded  that  something  further 
should  be  done  in  the  matter  of  protection,  so 
that  the  brand  they  had  contracted  for  and 
specified,  could  be  delected  after  the  job  was 
complete.  To  meet  this  demand,  and  to  dis- 
tinguish their  brand  above  all  others,  Messrs. 
N.  k  G.  Taylor  Co.  immediately  conceived  the 
idea  of  having  stamped  neatly  in  one  corner  of 


tec  the  "  Old  Style  "  brand  to  stand  all  the 
different  tests  and  work  necessary  for  laying 
a  roof.  They  guarantee  it  not  to  break,  or 
■how  any  imperfections  whatsoever  ;  in  other 
words,  to  be  absolutely  perfect ',  and  hand- 
ling the  plate,  as  they  have  been  for  many 
years,  and  knowing  it  as  they  do,  are  fully 
prepared  to  carry  out  this  assertion  in  every 
respect. 


usual  automatic  arrangements,  a  full  set  of 

wrought-iron  fire  tools  being  also  furnished  in 

each  case. 

RAYMOND  FURNACE  *  M'F'O  00. 
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ROCK  ASPHALT. 

From  a  paper  read  by  Professor  T.  M. 
Clark  before  the  Society  of   Arts,  Boston 
Mass.,  on  Fire-proof  Building  in  New  York, 
we  quote  ;  — 

"  In  describing  a  floor  of  a  New  York  lir«' 
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proof  building  we  describe  also  the  roof,  wbicb 
is  made  in  exactly  the  same  way  a*  a  floor, 
with  iron  beams,  filled-in  and  protected  by 
hollow  terra-colta  block*,  which  are  then 
levelled  up  with  concrete,  and  the  whole  then 
covered  nearly  or  quite  an  inch  thick  with 
rock  asphalt,  precisely  like  that  used  for  par* 
ing  the  streets  of  Paris,  and  put  on  in  the 
same  way.  Once  put  down  on  a  sufficiently 
rigid  framework  of  beams,  such  a  roof  is  as 
permanent  as  the  building  itself.  The  heat 
of  the  sun  does  nut  affect  it,  water  runs  off  it 
as  from  a  granite  slab,  and  the  movement 
upon  it,  even  of  horses  and  carriages,  would 
deteriorate  it  very  slowly,  if  at  all.  It  is  dif- 
ficult lo  see  where  the  deterioration  of  a  struc- 
ture liko  this  could  begin.  Centuries  must 
elapse  before  the  asphalt-roof  covering  would 
decay  far  enough  to  admit  water  to  the  inte- 
rior." 

Seyssel  Rock-Asphalt  is  a  limestone  im- 
pregnated with  about  ten  per  cent  of  bitu- 
men, and  is  obtained  from  the  quarries  at 
Pyrimont-Seyssel,  Department  of  the  Ain, 
France.  It  is  a  tough,  chocolate-colored 
stone,  of  nearly  the  same  specific  gravity  as  a 
well-burned  brick.  Though  not  malleable 
when  cold,  it  becomes  to  if  sufficiently  warmed, 
while  a  higher  heat  (140°)  reduces  it  to  pow- 
der. 

The  origin  of  bitumen,  the  generic  name  of 
several  hydrocarbons,  but  slightly  oxygena- 
ted, varying  in  consistency  from  a  fluid  to  a 
compact  tough  solid,  with  changes  in  the  pro- 
portions of  the  constituent  elements,  Is  rather 
conjectural ;  it  is  not  yet  fully  understood.  Its 
elements— carbon,  hydrogen  and  oxygen  — 
indicate  its  derivation  from  organic  substances 
baried  in  the  earth's  crust  through  chants 
effected  by  decomposition  and  reeondensa- 
tion  under  varying  conditions  of  temperature. 
It  is  found  in  the  vicinity  of  extinct  and  ex- 
isting volcanic  action,  and  it  has,  also,  in  lim- 
ited districts,  permeated  sand-grits  and  argil- 
laceous and  calcareous  rocks  of  the  second- 
ary geological  formation,  By  boiling  the 
sand-grits,  mineral  tar  or  bitumen  can  be  ob' 
tained,  which  is  used  to  convert  the  asphalt 
rock  into  a  mastic.  The  mastic  is  made  into 
blocks  of  a  size  that  can  be  readily  handled, 
and  they  bear  the  trade-mark  of  the  manu- 
facturers to  prevent  deceptiou.  When  wanted 
for  use  the  blocks  are  broken,  and  after  hav- 
ing been  properly  heated,  about  fifty  per 
cent  of  fine,  clean  grit  is  added,  with  from 
five  to  ten  per  eent  of  bitumen,  according  to 
the  degree  of  hardness  required  of  the  fin- 
ished work.  It  is  spread,  while  hot,  in  one 
or  two  layer*,  and  as  soon  as  it  has  cooled  it 
is  ready  for  use,  presenting  a  durable,  even 
surface,  water-tight  and  fire-proof. 

Being  absolutely  impervious  to  moisture,  it 
is  largely  used  for  sanitary  purposes,  and  for 
stables,  laundries,  brewery  and  cellar-floors. 
It  is  strictly  non-combustible,  and  for  that 
reason  admirably  suitable  for  roofs  ami  for 
floors  of  buildings  required  to  be  fire-proof. 
In  this  connection  it  might  bo  observed  that 
all  the  floors  of  the  new  Church-Street  build- 
ing of  the  American  Bank-Note  Company,  in 
New  York,  are  of  this  nick  asphalt,  on  which 
is  placed  their  heavy  machinery. 

The  sidewalks,  roofs,  etc.,  of  Seyssel 
rock  asphalt  in  Paris  are  so  well  known  that 
no  allusion  is  necessary  here.  In  New  York 
a  great  deal  has  been  already  done  in  this 
way,  notably  Union  Square,  and  a  fine  piece 
of  work  on  the  western  side  of  Fifth  Ave. 
nue,  from  Sixtieth  to  Eighty-Fifth  Street' 
Other  asphalts  have  been  used  here  with 
more  or  less  success,  but  as  a  general  rule 
they  h»Y«  not  proved  to  be  so  durable.  M. 


Leon  and  Malo  other  eminent  French  engi- 
neers have  always  given  the  preference  to 
Seyssel,  which  obtained,  for  'superiority  over 
all  other  asphalts,'  the  onty  gold  medal  at 
the  Paris  Exhibition  of  1878.  The  Com- 
pagoie  G£n£rale  des  Mines  d'Asphalte,  own- 
ers of  these  extensive  mines  since  1 794,  have 
appointed  me  their  sole  agent  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada.  I  also  import  Bitu- 
men Damp-Course,  Portland  Cement,  and 
other  building  materials  of  foreign  manufac- 
ture. 

E.  H.  Woottoh,  29  Wavwlev  Dae*,  New  York. 


A  NEW  TILE  FOB  FLOORS. 
A  new  tile  has  just  been  placed  upon  the 
market  which  promises  to  be  very  popular. 
The  demand  is  daily  increasing,  and  the 
Mosaic  Tile  Company,  the  manufacturers, 
have  certainly  a  fine  business  in  prospect. 
This  tile,  manufactured  under  special  patents, 
is  made  out  of  hydraulic  lime  compressed  by 
pressure.  Any  pattern  or  color  may,  iu  fact, 
be  made  in  the  most  substantial,  durable  way. 
Like  Roman  cement  of  yore,  it  defies  age, 
getting  harder  and  harder  with  time-  It 
acquires  a  fine  polish  with  nse,  and,  instead 
of  wearing  out  like  marble,  it  has  the  further 
advantage  of  not  staining,  and  of  being  easily 
and  firmly  laid.  Last,  but  not  least,  its  price 
is  quite  reasonable.  The  works  are  at  Brook- 
lyn, L.  I.,  the  office  No.  15  Piatt  Street, 
New  York.  Samples  can  be  seen  and  infor- 
mation obtained  at  No.  56  Worth  Street, 
Room  53.  The  company  have  a  large  and 
well-assorted  stock  of  plain  and  figured  tiles 
for  floors  in  halls,  churches,  hotels,  banks, 
public  buildings,  private  residences,  etc.— 
From  Ik*  Record  and  Guide,  January  80, 
1886. 


Steel,  was  called  up  on  the  first  of  February 
in  the  High  Court  of  Justice  —  Chancery 
Division  — before  Mr.  Justice  Pearson. 

The  attorney  for  the  plaintiff  stated  that 
the  case  liad  been  standing  out  of  the  paper 
pending  a  settlement,  and  the  parties  had  now 
arranged  terms.  The  defendant  had  agreed 
to  submit  to  a  perpetual  injunction,  and  to 
pay  the  costs ;  plaintiff  on  his  part  not  press- 
ing for  any  inquiry  as  to  damages. 

The  attorney  for  the  defendant  agreed  to 
these  terms,  and  the  order  was  made  accord* 
ingly. 

(Reported  in  the  Journal  of  Ga+ligktmj 
(London),  No.  1187,  p.  254,  Legal 
gonce.) 

"OTTO"  OAS  ENGINE  WOBKS. 
ScilLIICUJUt,  SCBCMX  ft  CO.. 


AN  IMPORTANT  DECISION. 
Tiik  long-delayed  suit  of  the  New  York 
Belting  and  Packing  Company  verm*  A 1 1  an 
Magowan  for  an  infringement  of  their  well- 
known  vulcanized  rubber-back  packing,  has 
been  recently  decided  In  favor  of  the  com- 
pany. In  his  decision,  after  some  pertinent 
compliments  to  the  ingenuity  of  the  inventors. 
Judge  Dixon  declared  that  "after  carefully 
comparing  it  with  the  exhibit*  which  are  put 
in  to  show  anticipation  and  it*  lack  of  patent, 
ability,  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  patent- 
reveals  invention ;  not  so  much  because  the 
packing  is  more  elastic  by  reason  of  the  addi- 
tion of  pure  rubber,  but  because  the  patent 
discloses  a  new  and  better  method  of  obtain- 
ing a  tight  joint  between  the  padding  and  the 
piston-rod  than  has  been  obtained  by  any- 
other  combination  of  elements,  new  or  old. 
It  is  a  fact  not  to  be  overlooked,  and  ha*  much 
weight,  that  the  products  manufactured  under 
it  went  at  once  into  such  extensive  public  use 
as  to  almost  supersede  all  packing  made  under 
other  methods.  Such  a  fact  is  pregnant  evi- 
dence of  its  novelty,  value,  and  usefulness, 
and  accounts  for  the  defendants'  infringement.'' 
It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  the  New 
York  Belting  and  Packing  Company  are  as 
widely  as  favorably  known  for  their  superior 
vulcanized  rubber  goods  for  mechanical  pur- 
poses. 

N.  T.  BELTING  AND  PACKING  OOMFANT, 
U  akd  16  Pa uk  Kow,  New  York. 


"OTTO**  GAS-ENGINE. 

The  makers  of  the  Clerk  Gas  Engine  in 
England  submit  to  a  perpetual  injunction.  | 

The  ea»e  of  Otto  vt.  Sterne  (L.  Sterne  &  ' 
Co.),  which  it  was  understood  was  settled  pre- 
vious to  the  trial  of  the  action  of  Otto  r*. 


MINERAL  WOOL. 

Thkre  Is  a  struggle  going  on  under  every 
domestic  roof  between  the  cold  and  the  heat 
which,  though  unseen,  is  not  without  its  inter- 
est to  the  occupant  of  the  house.  The  matter 
of  creating  warmth  is  the  only  one  that  need 
be  considered,  for  the  relation  of  cold  and  beat 
is  such  that,  if  you  provide  against  the  sever- 
ity of  the  former,  you,  at  the  same  time,  pro- 
tect yourself  from  the  intensity  of  the  latter. 
There  is  this  difference,  however,  in  the  sup- 
ply of  heat:  there  is  economy  to  be  practised, 
and  this  narrows  the  field  of  our  work  down 
to  the  simple  question  of  protecting  a  house 
from  the  cooling  effects  of  the  weather. 

A  corner-room  whose  vertical  walls  are  hol- 
low, cannot  be  said  to  be  comfortable  when 
heated  by  a  stove,  for  the  reason  that  the  sur- 
face of  the  stove  has  a  temperature  of  180°, 
while  the  interior  surface  of  walls  ha*  a  tem- 
perature of  40°.  The  problem  before  us  in 
this  case,  which  is  the  one  presented  to  every 
man  in  building  a  dwelling,  is,  how  to  con- 
struct the  exterior  walls,  bo  that  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  interior  surface  shall  remain  at 
60°,  while  the  temperature  of  the  exterior 
surface  drops  down  to  20°.  It  will  at  once 
seem  apparent  that  this  is  only  a  question  of 
thickness  of  the  walls.  If  all  walls  were  made 
of  one  material,  then  this  conclusion  might  be 
sound ;  but  all  the  substance*  which,  in  one 
shape  or  another,  might  be  used  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  wall,  have  a  definite  value  a* 
lo  their  capacity  for  conducting  heat.  For 
instance,  the  conducting-power  of  brick  waa 
determined  in  connection  with  that  of  various 
other  substances,  by  Pectct,  to  be  4.8S,  that  is, 
this  fraction  represents  the  quantity  of  heat  in 
units  transmitted  per  square  foot  per  hour  by 
a  plate  one  inch  thick.  By  taking  the  value 
of  mineral-wool  to  be  .323,  which  is  the  value 
of  sheep'*  wool  and  cotton  wool  (as  a  matter 
of  fact  it  is  ten  per  cent  poorer  than  either  of 
them,)  we  can  ascertain  accurately  the  quan- 
tity of  heat  which  a  wall  of  any  given  thick- 
ness will  allow  to  escape.  Thus  a  wall  of 
brickwork  four  inches  thick,  having  one  sur- 
face at  60°,  and  the  other  at  20°,  will  trans- 
mit 4.83  x  (60—  20)4-  4=48.3  units  per 
square  foot  per  hour.  Mineral  wool,  in  place 
of  the  brickwork,  gives  .323  x  (60  —  20)  -^-4 
=  3.23  unit*  per  square  foot  per  hour.  Frosn 
the  result  it  is  plain  that  the  brickwork  would 
have  to  be  40  inches  thick  to  retain  the  same 
amount  of  beat  that  4  inches  of  mineral  wool 
does.  This  illustration  does  not  exceed  the 
limits  of  truth;  it  brings  out  the  fact  — one 
difficult  to  reconcile  with  our  general  notions 
in  this  regard — that  all  materials  are  con- 
ductors of  heat,  and  differ  from  each  other 
only  in  degree.  Stone  and  marble  are  such 
high  conductors  that,  if  placed  around  pipes, 
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the  loss,  with  all  thicknesses,  is  greater  than  by 
an  oncaaed-pipe,  and  the  thicker  the  casing, 
the  great«r  tbe  lost.  There  are  some  concoc- 
tions that  really  appear  to  have  Uie  solidity  of 
stone  or  marble,  and  possibly  are  dispens- 
ing heat  oat  into  space  faster  than  tbe  law 
I 


Tbe  man  who  wishes  to  bay  a  low  conductor 
should  keep  in  mind  tbe  law  that  all  good 
absorbents  are  bad  conductors,  and  when  one 
of  tbe  so-railed  non-condnctora  is  offered  him,  1 
to  fill  a  tumbler  to  the  brim  with  water,  and 
then  immerse  a  large  piece  of  the  material  in 
it.  If  the  substance  under  trial  is  a  rery  low 
conductor,  the  water  will  not  spill,  but  will 
be  absorbed,  so  that  a  volume,  equal  to  that  of 
the  tumbler  may  be  immersed. 

Unless  the  low  roof  of  a  bouse  is  filled  in 
with  mineral  wool,  the  rooms  on  the  second 
floor  will  be  insufferably  hot ;  and  while  tbe 
architect  is  really  to  blame,  not  so  particu- 
larly for  sacrificing  everything  to  looks,  but 
for  ignoring  the  fact  that  the  sun's  beat  is  cer- 
tain to  be  transmitted,  still  there  is  no  use 
ever  expecting  him  to  give  attention  to  insu- 
lation, because  tbe  part  of  the  house  devoted 
to  this  object  is  bound  to  be  bidden,  and  his 
profession  docs  not  thrive  on  the  invisible. 
The  owner  is  the  proper  one,  under  the  cir- 
cumstances, to  see  that  the  hollow  walls  of  bis 
balloon-frame  residence  are  filled  with  some 
poor  conductor  both  of  beat  and  sound.  By 
uiing  mineral  wool  he  would  not  only  have 
the  moat  efficient  barrier  against  the  passage 
of  heat,  but  render  the  bouse  secure  against 
the  passage  of  heat,  but  render  the  house 
secure  against  fire-attack,  and  free  from  the 
inroads  of  rats,  mice  and  insects.   Not  ooly 
would  these  desirable  objects  be  accomplished, 
bat  in  a  few  years  the  expense  of  such  a  fill- 
ing will  be  offset  by  the  economy  of  heating, 
and  reduction  or  absence  of  insurance. 

U.  S.  MI  SURAL  WOOL  COMPANY, 

New  Yoke.  K.  Y. 


ART  WORK  IN  GLASS. 
There  has  been  but  little  improvement  In 
glass,  or  art  work  in  glass,  for  gener- 
ations. The  heavy  lead  joints  so  prominent 
In  all  the  fino  work  of  the  past,  only  detracts 
from  the  artistic  effects,  and  even  in  small 
windows  it  was  necessary  to  use  iron  bars  to 
support  the  work.  We  have  now  a  great 
advance  to  note  In  the  new  styles  of  stained 
glass,  namely,  the  Belcher  Mosaic  Glass.  This 
new  glass  work  is  being  extensively  used  in 
Philadelphia,  New  York,  Washington,  and  in 
many  fine  residences  and  prominent  buildings 
throughout  the  country.  The  glass  finishes 
with  a  smooth  surface,  so  it  can  be  easily 
cleaned  ;  besides  dust  and  dirt  will  not  accu- 
mulate on  it,  which  is  a  great  improvement 
over  tbe  other  method.  It  is  put  together 
without  the  use  of  cement,  metal  only  being 
used,  which  is  much  harder  than  lead.  It  not 
only  siakes  a  stronger  window,  but  one  that 
is  absolutely  tight,  which  is  unknown  to  any 
other  process.  As  the  method  of  joining 
together  is  such  that  the  smallest  pieces,  even 
of  an  eighth  of  an  inch,  can  be  used,  by  which 
many  fine  effects  can  be  produced  that  can  be 
bad  in  no  other  way.  They  can  and  do  put 
in  very  large  windows  without  using  bars. 
One  particular  job  of  this  kind  is  in  the  Union 
League  Club  House  of  Philadelphia,  where 
lights  thirty-nine  inches  by  sixty  inches  are 
standing  without  bars.  They  also  call  atten- 
tion to  the  diak  thirty-one  feet  in  circumfer- 
ence which  they  made  for  McCaula'  Opera 
House,  Philadelphia.  It  hangs  under  tbe 
chandelier  in  the  centre  of  the  theatre,  and  is 
very  effective. 

An  important  factor  in  the  Metallo-Mo- 
aaic  is  that  these  beautiful  effects  do  not  cost 
any  more  than  the  old  process  work,  but  in  all 
cases  where  the  work  is  of  a  similar  grade  the 
cost  is  much  lees  in  these  days  of  elaborate 
and  rich  ornamentation  in  both  public  and 
private  buildings.    Architects  will  find  in  (he 


process  what  is  often  of  paramont  importance, 
a  chance  to  use  new  and  hitherto  impossible 
effects  in  art-work  with  colored  glass. 

The  many  samples  of  the  work  of  this  and 
other  cities,  and  the  high  testimonial  from 
parties  for  whom  work  has  been  done,  will 
satisfy  any  one  seeking  other  information. 

Our  advertisement  appears  in  another  col- 
umn of  this  paper. 

BKLCUER  MOSAIC  GLASS  COMPANY, 
its  Sooth  sixth  Stout, 


NOTES. 
New  Yomx,  March  I,  mt,_ 
E.  Abpikall,  late  of  206  Pearl  Street, 
begs  to  inform  his  friends  and  the  trade  that 
he  has  removed  to  Numbers  98  and  100  Boek- 
man  Street,  and  respectfully  solicit  their 
inspeclion  of  his  line  of  sanitary  goods,  vis. : 
The  "  Crown  "  English  Porcelain  baths,  wash- 
tubs,  sinks,  etc.  Also,  the  "National," 
"  Crown,"  "  Unites,"  and  "  Alliance  "  washout- 
closets,  lavatory -basins  and  slabs,  wash-basins, 
hoppers,  urinals,  etc.,  etc,  and  plumber's 
in 


Salem,  Ohio,  Marsh  18,  ISafl. 
In  our  circular  of  March  8th  we  notified 
our  patrons  of  the  destruction  by  fire  of  our 
stamping  department  and  warehouses.  We 
now  have  the  pleasure  of  announcing  that  we 
have  made  a  satisfactory  settlement  with  the 
Insurance  Companies,  and  the  erection  of  our 
new  permanent  fire-proof  buildings  is  already 
in  progress  by  which  we  expect  to  double  our 
former  capacity.  In  the  meantime,  we  have 
made  temporary  arrangcmentR,  »o  that  we  can 
execute  promptly  all  orders  that  we  may  be 
favored  with ;  but  as  our  manufactured  stock 
of  stamped  and  spun  tine  architectural  orna- 
ments were  all  destroyed,  we  would  again 
request  that  architects  send  in  their  orders  at 
as  early  a  date  as  possible,  before  they  need 
the  goods,  and  thus  allow  us  all  the  time  you 
possibly  can  to  execute  the  same. 

*  MULL1X8, 

Saijim,  Ohio. 


OUR  FACILITIES  FOR  THE  EXECUTION  OF  COMMISSIONS  ARE 
RESPECTFULLY  COMMENDED  TO  THE  ATTENTION  OF  ARCHITECTS. 
ESTIMATES  AND  COMPLETE  INFORMATION  FURNISHED  ON  REQUEST. 


J:  &  R:LAMB 


59  CARMINE  ST. 
NEW  YORK 


INTERIOR  DECORATION 


MURAL  PAINTING 

STAINED  AND  MOSAIC  GLASS 


METAL  WORK 
CARVED  WOOD  WORK 


THE  SKETCHES  OF  ARCHITECTS  WILL  BE  CARRIED  OUT  IN  COLOR,  OR 
ORIGINAL  DESIGNS  WILL  BE  SUBMITTED  ON  APPLICATION.  DESIGNS. 
FOR  MONUMENTAL  WORK  MODELLED  IN  WAX.    Correspondence  Invited. 
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DYCKERHOFF 

PORTLAND  CEMENT 

Is  superior  to  any  other  Portland  Cement  made.  It  is  very  finely  ground,  always  uniform  and 
reliable,  and  of  such  extraordinary  strength,  that  it  will  permit  the  addition  of  25  per  cent  more  sand, 
etc.,  than  other  well-known  Portland  Cements,  and  produce  the  most  durable  work.  It  is  unalterable 
in  volume  and  not  liable  to  crack.  8,000  barrels  have  been  used  in  the  foundations  of  the  Bartholdi 
Statue  of  Liberty,  and  it  has  also  been  used  in  the  construction  of  the  Washington  Monument  at 
Washington.  Circular  with  Directions,  Testimonials  and  Tests  sent  on  application. 

E.  THIELE,  78  William  St.,  New  York, 

 SOLE  AGENT  FOR  THE  UNITED  STATES.  


ARCHITECTS,  BUILDERS,  CONTRACTORS 

Should  Investigate  the  Merita  of 

THE  ORM8BY 
SPRING  ROLLER  BALANCE. 


IX  Jl«  MUM  I  •>.  IS  OLD  FRAME*. 

SUBSTITUTE  FOR  WEIGHTS  and  CORDS. 

O  R  MSB  Y  SASH  HOLDER  CO., 

©»  dice  Street.     -     -     Boston,  MASS. 
1 1  ippo.lt.  B.  &  A.  Depol.l 


DOLBEARE'S 

Water-Tight  Wood  Floors. 

400,000  »<i.  ft.  now  In  actual  me. 


IU11J-S.W  Filer. 


Il»r.J  *aw  Setter. 


Wood -Working  Machinery, 


Architect*,  Builder*,  and  Owner*  find  In  the**  an  Im- 
provement long  sought  fur.  They  oomUti«  lightnes,, 
and  durability  with  absolute  watertight  qualille*. 
Wllta  thee*  ftoom  in  stablm,  public  or  private  build 
lng*.  mill*,  ware-hnuse*,  hotels,  breweries,  slaugh- 
ter-houses, etc.  there  can  bo  no  leakage  of  water  or 
fool  *mell*.  Tbey  can  be  of  any  thU-kne(M  deeirrd, 
and  will  tare  mure  than  their  •  n:lr-  cost  In  preeerrlDg 

of  flooding  of 


furniture,  goods,  and  celling*.  In  cast 


nonhji 


FOR  PLANING. MILLS.  SASH, 

DOOR,  AND  UL1ND  FACTORIES. 

CABINET  AND  CARRIAGE  MAKERS. 

Send  for  Catttfoffue*  po*t  BaDd*wr. " 

GOODELL  &  WATERS, 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 


[From  tilt  LonHo*  Ironmonger,  Fib.  IS,  1***.] 


floors  by  fir.  or  bunting  or  leaking  of  water-pipes. 
The  filling  Is  both  adheelve  ami  rustic,  uid  allows 
for  shrinking,  *ipaeslon,  and  settling,  .to.,  awl  brings 
no  slrnin  wbttever  on  the  wall*,  sis  Is  tho  cane  in 
caulking. 

Goott  A*Jrnt  irnntrit  tit  thr  ll-- 
Oftick  or  SAMl'KI.  I>.  KRI.I.KT.  ARCHITECT. 

SormiT,  .i»n  n,  i»*a. 

W.  L.  Dni.nBARK,  Esq., 

DmarSir:  —  I  here  used  y  ur  Improved  Water  Tight 
Wood  Floors,  for  liable  purposes,  for  the  i-asl  three 
yeer*.  to  the  client  of  about  font  three  thousand 
(43-uOu)  square  feet,  and  hare  In  each  ease  given  com- 
plete satisfaction.      Yours,  etc.,      8.  1>.  rtm.Lltr, 
VINAI/S  I'AKK  KIDINil  ACADEMY  AND 
■TABLBS. 
Cor.  West  Chaster  far k  and  Newbury  St. 

Ho»r<».  Isne..  ISM. 
Drnr  Sir:  —  Tlie  Patent  Floors  you  pot  Into  my 
building  eighteen  month,  ago  have  proved  prrfrrt  fa 
reery  rMMetj  one  floor  In  particular,  which  ha*  eighty 
stalls,  with  riding  academy  abore  and  carriage  floor 
below,  has  hail  a  severe  test,  bat  not  once  bare  I 
found  a  leak,  therefore.  1  can  unhesitatingly  recom- 
mend liolbearc'*  Patent  floors. 

Yours,  etc.,  W.  I>.  FTJfal. 

Jc.«HNSUNS  KNTKNsKiN  STA Itl.EH. 
Cor,  Curre  St.  and  Broadway  Kilerslon, 
BosTo.t,  Dee.  1.1,  1HM. 

W.  U  DoLRCARK, 

Dtar  Sir :  —  Vour  Water  Tight  Wood  Floor*  nut  In 
for  me  two  years  since  ha*  proved  a  pee/erf  swerrss. 
Too  are  at  liberty  to  refer  to  me  at  any  time  In  regard 
to  It.  Yours  respectfully,  wt>T>.  S.  .Ioiinsiis. 
Orders  respectfully  solicited  and  pcreonally  attended 
to  by  addressing 

W.  L.  DOLBBARBf 

No.  593   Atlantic   Avenue,  Boston. 


Stamping  Waster  Tin  Plates, 

It  will  be  very  interesting  to  note  whether 
or  not  the  tin  plate  manufacturer*  of  South 
Wale*  will  largely  follow  the  eiktnple  of  W. 
4iUb*rtM>n  ft  Co..  In  declining  to  itamp  waiter 
tin  plat***.  Tbt*  company  now  stamp  their 
"  Old  Method  "  plates  after  the  tinning  pro- 
cess h M  bean  completed,  and  tbey  onlj  slnnip 
such  plate*  as  are  critically  adjudged  to  be 
"  p«rfecU."|  They  stamp  no  wasters  with  the 
above  brand,  and  announce  that  no  waster*  of 
their  production,  will,  with  l In  Ir  knowledge  or 
sanction,  be  sent  It  the  United  State*,  but 
will  be  dtspopcl  i.f  in  England  und*r  some 
other  mark.  Fitmi.  the  rJr»t  portion  of  this 
arrangement  thrre  can  ho  HQ  dissent,  and  It 
ought  to  secure  tot  W.  rillberison  Jt  To.'s 
bmnd  a  high  reputation  and  a  large  sale  In  the 
United  States.  The  wisdom  of  the  plan  thus 
adopted  l**o  obvious  that  wo  might  eip*  -*c  It 
to  be  generally  adopted  In  tho  tin  plate  trade, 
yet  the  sluu-mlttei  and  subtle  Intricacies  of 
that  business  are  so  numerous  and  confusing 
that  »ueb  a  result  1*  highly  Improbable, 
(receptions  an  t  "Juggle*"  mean*  of  waster* 
are  so  profitable  to  many  of  the  merchants  and 
dealers  that  they  will  probably  resist  any  such 
change,  whilst  the  speculator*,  of  course,  will 
oppose  any  alteration  which  would  he  likely 
to  simplify  the  buslnc**  *f  to  limit  their  Off* 
portnnltle*  for  "  hocus*. ng  "  both  buyer*  and 
sellers.  A  g  -  -l  example  htubeen  set  fu  this 
Instance,  however,  and  we  hope  that  some,  at 
Irsst,  of  the  manufacturer*  will  h*v»*  sufficient 
I  backboue  to  follow  suit. 


fSTERBROOK'S 


JQ  8TEEL 
PEN8 


ivTcnseooi-ic.  l 


roR  8AI.F.  BY  Al.l.  STATUS* FR8. 
THE   ESTKKUKtMIK   HTKKL   PEM  CO. 

SO  John  Street.  New  York.  N.  T. 


Horuethlns;  New  fur  the  Htable. 

Read's  Patent  Harness  Bracket. 


Ah  Ariirlr  Inna  irnntrH  but  l 

Holds  the  whole  harness,  take*  no  l 
the  ordinary  ho«k  or  peg,  can  be  used  for  both  single 
and  double  harness,  tilvrs  the  harness  case  a  reset 
appearance,  a*  It  carries  the  harne**  up  uniformly  In 
width  with  the  saddle,  beside  keeping  the  bridle  ajud 
breastplate  In  their  iiroi.*r  shape.  Their  are  neatly  Ja- 
penned.  with  gilt  facing*.  Pri.-e  *>18  perdosen.  Are 
now  In  use  in  over  I'M)  Brst-cta**  private  stable*  In  and 
about  Boston. 

Karb  bracket  lettered  ".I.  J.  Read.  Hoaton. 
Mass."    For  sale  hy  dealer*  everywhere. 

Indorsed  and  approved  by  the  following  named  gen- 
tlemen, all  of  whom  bave  tbeni  In  use  : 

Bieion;  II.  H.  White,  .1.  M.  Sean,  J.  T.  Mores,  Jr., 
Tho*.  Motley.  I'ambri.lfe  :  F.  A.  Kennedy.  I'orte- 
moulb.  N.  II  Hon.  Frank  .lone*.  Milton:  H.  P. 
Kidder.  Col.  II.  S.  KuMell,  .1.  M.  Forbes.  Dedhaa*  | 
A.  W.  Nickeraon.  Newton  :  J.  C.  Potter.  Salem  : 
Dr.  W.  Saunders.  Waltban.  :  J.  H.  Klllaou.  Reasl- 
viil.  CO.  White.  Beverly:  Dr.  (has.  Iladdonk. 
Swainpecott ;  C.  P.  Curtl*. 

'tlie  public  ere  cautioned  against  ell  similar  brack- 
ets, not  marked  with  my  stamp,  a*  such  bracket*  are 
Infringement*  of  patent*  held  by  me. 

A  'so  eedar  top  riding  saddle  bracket.    Pries  $SJk> 
each.   An  whip-  rack  for  KnglUh  coach  and  straight 
whip  combined.    Price  HO  eenl*  each. 
iimis  i    ici  \i>    in  Tremnnt  Row.  Rosea*  lo. 


A.  G.  NEWMAN,  late  NEWMAN  &  CAPRON. 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 


Cine  Drnn^o  Uorrluiora  Bank,  Office  and  Stoop  Railings  in  Bronze  or  Brass.  Antique  Furniturs- 
rlllD  DIUIIZC  ndltllf dlD|  Trimrningri.  Electrical  and  Mechanical  Bell-Hanging  Burglar- Alarme 
Warerooms,  1180  BRO  1    >\VAY.      Factory,  1S7-1B.3  WEST  129th  8TREET.  NEW  YORK.  N-  Y. 
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SAFE  BUILDING.1—  II. 

MOMENT  OF  iNK.ii  [  I  v. 

(German,  Tr&gheilsmament ;  French, 
Moment  tTenertie,  or  Moment  de 
giration.) 

UfHE  moment  of  inertia,  sometimes 
J|  -  called  the  moment  or  gyration; 

is  the  formula  representing  Uie 
inactivity  (or  stat*  of  rest)  of  any 
body  rotating  around  any  axis.  The 
reason  of  the  connection  of  thia  for- 
mula with  the  calculation  of  (trains 
and  the  manner  of  obtaining  it  can- 
not be  gone  into  here,  as  it  would  lie 
quite  beyond  the  scope  of  these  arti- 
cles. The  moment  of  inertia  of  any 
body  or  figure  is  the  sum  of  the 
product*  of  each  particle  of  the  body 
or  figure  multiplied  by  the  tenure  of 
its  distance  from  the  axis  around 
which  the  body  or  figure  is  rotating. 

A  table  of  moments  of  inertia,  of 
various  sections,  will  be  given  later 
on  and  will  be  all  the  student  will 
need  for  practical  purposes. 

THX  CENTRE  OF  GTRATION  AND  RADIUS  Or  UYKATION. 

(German,   TrdgkeUtmitUtpunh ;  French  Onfnr  de  giration.) 

The  centre  of  gyration  "  is  that  point  at  which,  if  the  whole  mass 
of  »  body  rotating  around  an  axis  or  point  of  suspension  were  col- 
lected, a  given  force  applied  would  produce  the  same  angular  veloc- 
ity as  it  would  if  applied  at  the  same  point  to  the  body  itself."  The 
distance  of  this  centre  of  gyration  from  the  axis  of  rotation  is  called 
the  radius  of  gyration  (German,  Tr&gheitthalbmt*ter ;  French,  Rayon 
de  giration)  ;  this  latter  is  used  in  the  calculation  of  strains,  and  is 
found  by  dividing  the  moment  of  inertia  of  the  body  by  the  area  or 
mass  of  the  body,  and  extracting  the  square  root  of  the  quotient,  or 

e=YT ,  or 

A  table  will  be  given,  later  on,  of  the  "  squares  of  the  radius  of  gym 
1  (German,  Guadrat  del  Tr&gheitskalbmettert ;  French,  Carri  du 
i  de  giration). 

THE  MOMENT  Or  RESISTANCE. 
(German,  rVider$tandtmoment ;  French,  Moment  de  rlsirtance). 
The  moment  of  resistance  of  any  fibre  of  a  body,  revolving  around 
an  axis,  is  equal  to  the  moment  of  inertia  of  the  whole  body,  divided 
by  the  distance  of  said  fibre  from  the  (neutral)  axis,  around  which 
the  body  is  revolving. 

A  tabic  of  moments  of  resistance  will  be  given  later  on. 

MODULUS  OF  ELASTICITY. 

(German,  EtatiieitOtt  modulus ;  French,  Module  d'ilatticiti). 
The  modulus  of  elasticity  of  a  given  material  is  the  force  required 
to  elongate  a  piece  of  the  material  (whose  area  of  cross-section  is 
equal  to  one  square  inch)  through  space  a  distance  equal  to  its  primary 
length.    Thus,  if  a  bar  of  iron,  twelve  inches  long,  and  of  one  square 
inch  area  of  cross-section,  could  be  madu  so  elastic  as  to  stretch  to 
,  the  force  required  to  stretch  it  until  it  were  twenty 
be  its  modulus  of  elasticity  in  weight  per 

sq 

MODULUS  OF  RUPTURE. 

(German,  Brechungscoefficitnt ;  French,  Module  de  rupture.) 
It  has  been  found  by  actual  tests  that  though  the  different  fibres  of 
materials  under  transverse  strains  are  either  in  compression  or  ten- 
sion, the  ultimate  resistance  of  the  "  extreme  fibres  "  neither  entirely 
agrees  with  their  ultimate  resistance  to  compression  or  tension.  At- 
tempts have  been  made  to  account  for  this  in  many  different  ways; 
but  the  fact  remains.  It  is  usual,  therefore,  where  the  cross-section 
of  the  material  is  uniform  above  and  below  the  neutral  axis,  to  use  a 
constant  derived  from  actual  tests  of  each  material,  and  this  constant 
(which  should  always  be  applied  to  the  "extreme  fihres,"  i.  e.,  those 
along  upper  or  lower  edge)  is  called  the  modulus  of  rupture,  and  is 
usually  expressed  in  pounds  per  square  inch. 

TO  FIND  THE  MOMENT  OE  INERTIA  Or  ANT  CROSS-SECTION. 

Divide  the  cross-section  into  simple  parts,  and  find  the  moment  of 
inertia  of  each  simple  part  around  its  own  neutral  axis  (parallel  to 
main  neutral  axis) ;  then,  if  we  call  the  moment  of  inertia  of  the 
whole  cross-section  i,  anil  that  of  each  part  t,,  i„,  i,„,  i„„,  etc.,  and, 
further,  if  we  call  tin?  area  of  each  parta,,  a„,  0_,  a„„,  etc.,  and  the 
distance  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  each  part  from  the  centre  of 
gravity  of  the  whole  cross-section,  d,.  d,„  d,„.  </,„„  etc.,  we  have :  — 

^(rf.V+0+('^»+''»)+K..V..+'...)+('f.,.,s«i,.,.+.-.,,,)+.etc. 

112.  No.  SSL 


'wJengUj™! 
e  inch. 


■Continued  from  [.age  112,  No.  ttt. 
>S««  Glossary  of  Symbol,  on  p««c  Itt. 


TABLE  I.» 

DISTANCE  Or  BXTRRMR  riBBES,  MOMENTS  OF  INERTIA.  AND  RESISTANCE, 

sm  ark  or  BADirs  or  gyration,  and  abbas  or  ditfrrrnt  (mates 
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Number  and  Form  of 


B  i 

•  :  a 


i 


Y-b  - 

ri 

T 

M 

a* 

4 

4 

3 

6 

M« 

36 

Low«r 
VlkN*. 
W» 
14 

Flbrw, 

W 

</• 

J 

18 

u 

Kreadtb  of  each  nho.i  t  —  b. 

Itefering  back  to  Figure  1,  wo  thouU  have  for  Part  I : 

II  . 
=  14 

For  Part  II  we  should  have :  — 

■  _M„* 

And  for  Part  III:  — 


12 


■  S»  0)ow»ry  of  lymboli  an  peg*  197. 


45 
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For  ibe  distance*  of  individual  centre*  of  gravity  from  main  centre 
of  gravity  we  should  have  for  Part  I :  d.-rf. 
For  Part  II :  da-d. 
And  for  Part  III:  d-d^ 

Therefore  the  moment  of  inertia,  t,  of  the  whole  deck-beam  would 
be:- 

fa  |  <.,+}*  r *  [  +  j  (rf,.-0^-+-^'  {  + 

But  a,=£X* 
Further,  a„  =  bu  h„ 

And  a„  =  b„,  h„„  which,  inserted  above,  give*  for 
fag  |  llt.S-SC^)*  J  J  (rf..-J)i  |  + 


12 

AND  STRESSES 


+!«(*<„)•} 


CALCULATION  OP  STRAINS 

Aj  we  have  already  noticed,  the  strew  should  exceed  the  strain  ai 
i  aa  the  adopted  factor-of-safety,  or:  — 

Stress 


Or, 
Thii 
follow  i 

Wbt 


.'  —  fuctor-of-*ajfetv. 
Strain 

stress  =  strain  X 
s  holds  gooil  for  all 
inz  simple  fundament*!  formula:  — 


and  can  be 


by  the 

0) 


:  the  ultimate  stress  in  pound*. 
"      t  =  "  strain  " 
And  where  /=  the  factor-of-safety. 

COMPRESSION. 

Jn  pieces  under  compression  the  load  U  directly  applied  to  the  ma- 
terial.   In  short  pieces,  therefore,  which  cannot  give  sideways,  the 
strain  will  just  equal  the  load,  or  we  have  :  — 
t  =  in. 

Wliere  *  =  the  strain  in  pounds. 
And  where  te  —  the  load  in  pounds. 

The  stress  will  be  equal  to  the  area  of  crow-eection  of  the  piece 
being  compressed,  multiplied  by  the  amount  of  resistance  to  com- 
pression its  fibres  are  capable  of.1'  This  amount  of  resistance  to 
compression  which  its  fibres  are  capable  of  is  found  by  tests,  and  is 
Stivcn  for  each  square  inch  cross-section  of  a  material.    A  table  of 


constants  for  the  resistance  to  crushing  of  different  materials  will 
be  given  later  on. 
In  all  the  formula*  these  constants  are  represented  by  the  letter  c. 
We  have,  then,  for  the  stress  of  short  pieces 


i  inch. 


Where  »  is  the  ultimate  stress  in  pounds. 
Where  a  is  the  area  of  cross-section  of  the  piece  in  inches. 
And  where  c  it  the  ultimate  resistance  to  compression  in  pounds 
per  square  inch. 

Inserting  this  value  for  v,  and  u>  for  l  in  the  fundamental  formula 
(1).  we  have  for  short  pieces  under  compression,  which  cannot  yield 
sideways :  — 

o.e=«/,  or:  — 

(») 

W  litre  tc  =  the  safe  total  load  in  pounds. 
Where  a  =  the  area  of  cross-section  in  inches - 

And  where  (jj)  —      *°/f  resistance  to  crushing  per  square 

Example. 

What  is  the  safe  load  which  the  granite  cap  of  a  12"  x  12"  pier  will 
carry,  the  cap  btinq  ticelve  inches  thick  t 

The  cap  being  only  twelve  inches  high,  and  as  wide  and  broad  as 
hi^h,  ■<  evidently  a  short  piece  under  compression,  therefore  the 
above  formula  (2)  applies. 

The  area  is,  of  course:  a r=  14.12=  144  square  inches. 

The  ultimate  resistance  of  granite  to  crushing  per  square  inch  is, 
say,  fifteen  thousand  pounds,  and  using  a  factor-of-safety  of  ten,  we 
have  for  the  safe  resistance :  — 

c   =>500P      ,500  lbs. 
/  10 

Therefore  the  safe  load  to  on  the  block  would  be  :  — 
ic=I44.  1500  =  216,000  pounds. 

Where  long  pieces  (pillars)  arc  under  compression,  and  arc  not 
secured  against  yielding  sideways,  It  is  evident  they  would  be  liable 
to  bend  before  breaking.  To  ascertain  the  exact  strain  in  such 
pieces  is  probably  one  of  the  most  difficult  calculations  in  strains, 
and  in  consequence  many  aulhurs  have  advanced  different  theories 
and  formula;.    The  writer  has  always  preferred  to  use  Rankino's 


>  This  is 
notarial 
purpose*. 


correct.  <u  there  Is  tu  ewj  a 
to  spread;  hut  It  Is  Mar  so 


.  (wall 


formula,  as  in  his  opinion  it  is  the  most  reliable.  According  to  this, 
the  greatest  strain  would  lie  at  the  centre  of  the  length  of  the  pillar, 
and  would  be  equal  to  thu  load,  plus  an  amount  equal  to  the  load 
multiplied  by  the  square  of  the  length  in  inches,  and  again  multiplied 
by  a  certain  constant,  n,  the  whole  divided  by  the  "  square  of  the  ra- 
dius of  gyration  "  of  the  cross-section  of  the  pillar.  He  have  I 
fore  for  the  total  strain  at  the  centre  of  long  pillars  :  — 


Where  latin  strain  in  pounds. 
•'       ur  =  tli>T  touJ  [owl  in  |K>ulids. 
"        /  =  tlic  lcn«tli  in  inches. 

"      p*=  thu  square  of  the  radius  of  gyration  of  the  cross-section. 

"       it  =  a  constant,  a>  follows  :  — 

TABLE  n. 


Material 

or 

pillar. 

both  oiwis  of 
pillar  smooth 
(turn*]  or  plau«d.) 

On*  and  smooth 
(turnsd  or  planed) 
outer  sad  a  pin  «ud. 

0.4003 

0.0004 

S.0OSS7 

Wrought-lron 

COSMOS 

0.000033 

0.0O006 

StMl 

0.00002 

0.0MOSS 

0.000033 

Wood 

0.00033 

0.00041 

0.00067 

8  lose 

O.0U2 

Brick 

0.0033 

The 


of  course  will  bo  as  before  :  — 
r  =  a.  c. 


Where  v  —  the  ultimate  stress  in  pounds. 
"      a  =  tlte  area  of  cross-section  in  inches. 

c  =  the  ultimate  resistance  to  crushing  per  square  inch, 


Inserting  the  values  for 
formula  (1)  we  have :  — 


strain,  s,  and  stress,  c,  in  the  fundamental 


a.  c  : 


or:  — 

Where  tr  =  the  'aft  total  load  on  the  pillar. 
"      a  =  the  area  of  cnws-scclion  in  inches. 
"      p*  ~  the  square  of  the  radius  of  gyration  of 
"      I  =  the  length  in  inches. 

••       -j  =  the  safe  resistance  to  crushing  per  squ 
Example. 

What  taft  had  wilt  a  12"  x  1 1"  brick  pUr  carry,  if  the  pier  is  ten 
feet  long,  and  of  good  masonry  f 

The  area  of  cross-section  will  be  :  — 

a  =  12.12  =  144  square  inches. 

The  square  of  the  radius  of  gyration  according  to  Section  So.  I 
in  Table  I  would  be  :  — 

d*  _„i  ns_  12.U 


■are  inch. 


!=15 


wc  nave 


12  12 
For  the  safe  resistance  to  crushing  per  square  inch,  we  have,  using 
a  factor-of-safety  of  ten,  and  considering  the  ' 
be  2,000  pounds  per  square  inch, 

( c\  2000_„ 
\j)=-^  =  200  lbs. 

The  length  will  bo  ten  feet,  or  < 
therefore :  — 

/*  —  14.400 

For  n  we  must  use  (according  to  Table  II),  for  brickwork  :  — 
n  =  0.0033 ; 

Therefore  the  safe  total  load  on  the  pier  would  be :  — 
144.  200    _  _  28800 
~1446t).~0;ou33  _  1  +S,!H> 
12 

In  all  formulas  where  constants  and  factors  of  safety  are  used,  it 
will  be  found  simpler  and  avoiding  confusion  to  immediately  reduce 
the  constant  by  dividing  it  by  the  factor-of-safety,  and  then  using 
onlv  the  reduced  or  safe  constant. 

Thus  if  c  =  48,000  pounds,  and  if  f=*,  do  not  write  into  your 

but  use  at  once  for  (-^)  =  12000. 

Materials  in  compression  thai  have  an  even  bearing  on  all  part*  of 
the  bed  will  stand  very  much  more  compression  to  the  square  inch 
than  materials  with  rough,  uneven  or  rounded  beds,  or  where  the 


H- 


hundred  and  twenty  inches ; 


=  4806  lbs. 


formula  for  (y )  =  , 
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;  i«  on  part  of  the 
bearing  on  eye-bar*. 


only,  as  in  lliu  caw  of  pins  (in 
It  is  usual  in  calculating  to  make 
allowance  for  this.  Columns  with  perfectly  even  bearing  on  all  part* 
of  the  bed  (planed  or  turned  iron  or  dressed  atone)  will  stand  the 
largest  amount  of  compression.  Columns  with  rough,  rounded  or 
uneven  end*  are  calculated  the  same  a*  for  pin-ends  of  eye-bars.  In 
the  table  (II)  giving  the  values  for  n  of  Rankine's  formula  for  com- 
pression, tlie  different  value*  for  smooth  and  also  for  pin  end*  are 
given. 

[To  be  continued.- 


[  IVe  cannot  pay  attention  to  the  demands  of  correspondents  teho  for- 
get to  give  their  names  and  addresses  as  guaranty  of  good  faith.] 


WAXING  GEORGIA-PINE  FLOORS. 

To  thk  Editors  of  thk  Amkkicax  Akciiitkct  :  ~ 

Dear  Sirs, —  Can  you  give  me  any  information  with  regard  to  the 
usual  effect  of  prepared-wax  on  Georgia  pine?  I  have  floored  a 
house  with  clear  Georgia  pine,  and  given  I  be  floor  two  Rood  coau  of 
hot  pure  linseed-oil,  allowing  each  to  dry  thoroughly,  but  the  final 
coating  of  prepared-wax,  from  a  reliable  manufacturer,  (.roves  highly 
unsatisfactory.  No  amount  of  brushing  removes  a  general  tuuddi, 
streaked  appearance.  Can  this  be  accounted  for  by  the  very  small 
proportion  of  turpentine  in  the  wax  acting  on  the  pitch  in  the  pine? 
I  see  no  remedy  but  scraping  the  floors  and  using  a  "  hard-oil  - 
finish.  " 

Any  information  you  can  give  me  with  regard  to  pitclt-pine  floors 
which  have  been  successfully  waxed,  may  be  appreciated  by  others 
than  Yours,  very  respectfully,   

[Ova  correspondent  has  suggested  a  very  probable  canse  of  the  mischief, 
bnt  we  believe  the  trouble  began  wtth  the  application  of  the  "hot"  oil, 
wbich  mnst  have  stiffened  thn  resinous  partlrlo  in  the  wood.  If  the  floor- 
ing had  been  "sap-rim,"  which,  of  course,  ought  not  to  have  been  the  case, 
the  use  of  hot  oil  would  have  been  Judicious.  —  Ed 


GROWTH  OF  ARCHITECTURAL  FORMS, 
To  the  Editors  ok  thk  America*  Architect:  — 

Dear  Sir.*,—  Buildings  of  all  kind*  and  in  all  ages  originate,  grow 
into  form,  and  arc  fiuished  in  two  way*  —  from  within  out,  ami  from 
without  in :  comparatively,  as  in  the  vegetable  kingdom,  there  are 
two  forms  of  growth  —  endogenous,  form*  produced  from  within  ; 
exogenous,  forma  produced  from  without.  '1  he  grasses,  corn-stalk*, 
wheat,  reeds,  palm-trees,  grow  from  the  inside,  while  our  common 
trees  and  shrub*  grow  from  the  outside. 

An  old-fashioned  country  barn  grew  from  the  inside  out.  The 
fanner  wanted  a  room  to  stow  away  hav  in,  and  so  he  planned  the 
inside  ju»t  as  lie  wanted  to  have  it  to  suit  his  purpose  —  made  a  bay 
long  enough,  wide  rnough,  and  high  enough,  etc.  and  then  let  the 
outside  look  as  it  might  —  an  endogenous  growth. 

Our  finest  country  cottages  of  to-day  grow  from  the  outside  in  : 
the  architect  thinks  h'»w  the  collage  will  look  to  people  outside:  an 
exogenous  growth. 

Clearing  off  iheir  steeples  and  front  ends  clear  to  the  ground. 
Park  Street  Church  and  the  OKI  South  exhibit  the  old  country  barn 
architecture  :  they  arc  wood-and-briek  shells  put  over  the  extremely 
important  inside.  Later  churches  in  Boston  have  an  outside  beauty 
a*  well  as  an  inside  beauty. 

Grecian  temples  were  especially  beautiful  outside.  Solomon's 
Temple  grew  from  the  inside,  and  its  outside  form  was  accidental : 
it  might  have  happened  to  be  beautiful,  and  it.  might  have  happened 
to  be  ugly.  The  restorer  had  nothing  to  do  with  cither  its  in»idc  or 
its  outside  look*.  His  duty  was  to  have  no  theory  about  either  the 
'form  or  appearance  of  this  or  any  other  Holy  House:  he  was  bound 
bv  oath  of  fidelity  to  truth  to  draw  as  he  was  ordered  by  the  descrip- 
tion according  to  his  understanding  of  it  after  years  of  study.  A 
restorer  of  lost  forms,  like  any  other  scientific  man,  has  no  right  to 
have  an  opinion,  a  notion,  a  view,  or  to  be  ingenious  :  he  must  get  at 


the  best 


he  can,  and  then  give  them  just  as  tbey  are  —  beau- 


tiful or  ugly,  pleasing 

But  is  the  front  end  of  the  temple,  a*  restored,  ugly  V  We 
not  judge  a  piece  of  a  thing,  cut  out  and  off,  and  looked  at  alone. 
Turn  to  Plate  II,  the  first  in  "  The  Holy  Houses,  or  Solomon's  Temple ," 
and  put  any  oilier  form  you  see  in  place  of  the  Central  House  and  see 
if  your  form  will  look  better  than  the  one  titer*  given.  First,  the 
flat-roofed  house  is  in  a  whole  country  of  flat-roofed  houses  :  a  Gre- 
cian roof  would  not  do  there,  however  beautiful  in  itself.  Second, 
that  house  is  in  the  midst  of  a  great  system  of  forms  that  are  in  har- 
mony. The  Outer  Court  with  its  three  gates  forms  the  lowest  mem- 
ber of  the  system  :  a  low.  wide-spread  plateau,  nine  hundred  feet 
scjuare.  The  Inner  Court  with  its  three  gates  forms  the  middle  and 
higher  meml»cr  :  a  wide-spread,  low  plateau,  six  hundred  feet  square. 
The  Central  House  with  its  two  groups  of  priests'  houses,  the  sea, 
and  altar,  form  the  uppermost  memtier  occupying  a  surface  three 
hundred  feet  square.  That  is,  the  vast  gruiip  or  system  of  struc- 
tures as  a  whole  grew  narrower  and  narrower,  or  smaller  and  smaller 
upwards  in  three  stories.  In  details,  every  one  of  the  six  gales  grew 
narrower  and  narrower  inward,  or  towards  the  Central  House,  in 
three  portion*  —  not  in  vertical  height  only,  but  especially  in  "round 
plan.  Next,  lite  altar  grew  smaller  and  smaller  upwards  in  three 
stories,  and  every  one  of  the  thirty  little  buildings,  on  the  right  and 
left  of  the  Central  House,  grew  smaller  upwards  in  three  stories. 

Thus  far  all  the  forms  described  grew  smaller  and  smaller  upwards 
in  three  stories,  or  smaller  and  smaller  inwards. 

Docs  not  this  system  need  some  balance,  some  exception  ?  The 
central  house  is  very  much  the  largest  single  form  :  in  fact,  just  ex- 
actly large  enough  to  balance  all  the  small  forms  on  both  courts; 
and  it  grows  larger  and  larger  upwards  in  bolder  and  bolder  outjuts. 
No  other  form  will  fit  in  here,  and  hence  it  demands  acceptance. 

That  the  Temple  grew  from  wilhin  is  a  fact  easily  proved.  We 
first  notice  that  in  the  Kings  (Chapt.  vi.)  description  every  meas- 
ure is  an  inside  one;  all  outside  measures  are  io  Lzekiel,  with  many 
inside  ones. 

But  the  history  of  the  temple-forms  in  the  Central  House  is  this  : 
The  amount  of  text  in  the  commandments  given  on  Mount  Sinai 
required  two  stone  slabs,  each  two  cubits  by  one.  These  required  a 
chest  two  anil  a  half  by  one  and  a  half.  A  room,  the  Holy  of  Holies, 
was  made  to  receive  this  chest  or  ark.  In  front  of  this  room  was  a 
second,  and  a  court  surrounded  the  little  house  (tabernacle)  that  had 
these  two  room*  in  it.  The  temple  followed  the  tabernacle  and  gave 
rise  to  the  ground-floor  room  of  the  temple,  seen  Ijest  in  Plate  G' 
(G  prime).  The  Galleries  of  Arms  of  David's  wars  were  added 
around  two  sides  and  the  west  end.  These  galleries  were  so  formed 
as  to  receive  the  arms ;  one  high  wall  was  cut  up  into  many  low 
walls,  as  best  seen  in  Plate  G  (not  G  prime)  :  and  it  is  tjjese  galleries, 
produced  by  inside  needs,  that  give  the  flat  face  of  Plate  G2 

The  front  porch  was  added  as  a  fan,  or  sun  and  storm  shade  over 
the  three  door*  and  the  winding  stairs.  Almost  nolxxiv  could  go 
into  the  temple;  and  this  porch  was  enough.  According  to  the 
Septuagint  a  great  tapestry  veil  filled  alt  the  space  between  Jachin 
and  Boar.,  as  seen  in  Plate  M.  Ezekiel  tells  us  also  that  the  very- 
place  in  which  this  veil  hung  was  called  the  tk.nt  (not  "  tabernacle  " 
of  our  English  Bibles) ;  and  a  cloth  veil  would  warrant  the  lerm 
"tent."  Thus  a  shallow  porch  (sixteen  and  one-half  feet  deep) 
would  he  deep  enough,  l»cing  closed  against  storm  by  the  tapestry. 

The  front  jwrch  of  the  Capitol  needed  to  be  larger,  becan>c"  the 
royal  court  must  enter  therchy ;  and  it  was  nearly  six  times  as  large 
as  the  front  porch  of  the  temple  (Plate  G»). 

Author  or  the  "  //Wv  Houses,  or  Solomon's  Temple." 


Tiik  Kli.ctiiic  Lioht  in  Liuht— hoi:»ks.  —  The  recent  experiments 
at  the  South  Foreland  on  light-house  illumination  by  means  of  elec- 
tricity, give  particular  interest  at  this  time  to  the  following  considera- 
tions on  the  subject  by  II.  Lucas,  delivered  to  the  French  Academy  of 
Science*.  In  the  French  light-house*  lit  by  the  voltaic  arc,  such  as 
those  of  Dunkirk,  Calais,  Oris  nex  ami  others,  four  horse-power  engines 
are  employed  to  produce  a  light  of  -151)  Uc*  cared.  The  current  is 
oo  amperes,  the  resistance  of  the  arc  0.*5  ohms,  and  the  difference  of 
potential  between  the  carbon-points  is  23.05  volts.    It  follows  that,  of 


GlX>S»AKV  or  SvstnoLs.  —  The  fnllnw-ing  letters, 
in  all  cattet.  will  he  found  to  expnum  the  same  mean- 
ing, unie'i  ditlincllf  otherwise  tt'lttd.  Til,:  — 

a   nrra,  tn  equare  Inches. 

ft  —  breadth,  in  Inch**. 

c  — :  constant  for  ultimate  resistance  to  cx*mirre*sv.m. 

In  pounds,  per  square  incb. 
H  -  depth,  in  Inches. 

c    —  constant  fur  modulus  of  elasticity,  lu  pounds- 
Inch,  that  U,  pound*  per  square  Inch. 
/     -  faetor~of -safety. 

g    —  constant  for  ultimate  rrjistimrr  to  shearing,  per 

square  Inch,  across  the  grain, 
y   =  constant  for  uttanaie  rtststamrr  to  •hearing,  p«r 

square  Inch,  lengthwise  at  to*  grain. 
A    -  height,  in  Inches. 
I    —  pv>Dv*t  r.f  inertia.  Id  laches. 
t  —  uttinvitr  isafi/u  of  rupture.  In  pounds,  per 

squsro  Inch. 
I    —  U»yth,  In  Inches. 

a  —  moment  or  beudiwj  moment,  in  pounds-inch. 


•r,  » 
A  ■■ 
P*  - 
I 

r 


:  constant  In  Itanklne's  formula  for  compression 

of  lung  pillar*, 
r  the  centre. 

-  the  amount  of  the  left-hand  re-actiml  (or  S«p- 

port)  of  boarns,  in  pounds. 
=  the  amtmnt  of  tbs  right  hand  rt-neHou  (or  sup- 
port *  of  beams,  In  pounus. 
moment  of  resistance.  In  inches. 

-  ttrrtin.  In  pounds. 

a  eoustant  for  nit  mile  resistance  to  tension.  In 
pounds,  per  square  inch. 

-  Mil  l//rm  load,  in  pounds. 

-  stress,  In  pounds, 

-  IfMUt  at  centre,  lu  pounds. 

and  ;  signify  unl-nownijuantilie:  either  In  pnuuds 
<>r  Inches. 

-  total  tie  faction.  In  laches. 
--  »,uart  of  the  radius  of  gyration,  In  Inches. 

-  diameter,  In  it 


ft   —  3.1  USB,  or,  say,  3.1  7  signifies  the  ratio  of  the  cir- 
cumference and  diameter  of  a  circle. 
If  there  are  more  than  one  of  each  kind,  the  second, 
third,  etc.,  are  indicated  with  the  1  toman  numerals, 
as,  for  Instance,  a,  n„  n„,  a,n,  etc,  or  A.  61,6,1,/,,.,.  etc. 

In  taking  mom.  m«.  or  bending  rooqicnu.  strains, 
stresses,  -to.,  to  signify  at  what  point  they  .re  taken, 
the  letter  signifying  that  point  Is  add«f,  a.,  for  f„'- 


staoee :  — 


j  r    -  radius,  In  inches. 


47 


ma  —  ••  " 
«i=  "  " 
»    -  strain  at  centre. 

>•  -  ••     ;»lltt  It. 

'a  —         "    point  X. 
e    -  stress  at  centre. 
"n  -  P°int  D. 

r  x  —  "  point  -V. 
ir  =i  load  at  centre. 


bending  moment  at  centre. 

•'  point  A. 

paint  n. 

p*>iitt  A. 
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the  four  (iiin^-power  absorbed,  only  1.70  are  utilized  in  the  »rc,  the 
nut  bring  taken  up  in  belting  and  the  machinery.  The  voltaic  arc 
presents  two  advantages  over  mineral  oil  lamps  for  light-house  purposes, 
namely,  greater  power  of  twiictrallng  tin*  atinusplicrc,  ami  less  cost  per 
unit  of  light;  but,  in  the  opinion  of  M.  Lucas,  the  dickering  of  the  arc 
is  a  drawback,  and  it  is  due  rather  to  the  movement  of  the  bluish  light 
of  the  arc  round  the  glowing  points,  than  to  the  change*  in  length.  He 
therefore  suggests  what,  by  the  way,  ha*  been  suggested  before  in  this 
country,  that  a  purely-incandescent  light  should  be  used.  Tin-  condi- 
tions which  this  light  should  fulfil  are  :  (1)  The  focus  of  light  ought 
to  present  the  form  of  a  surface  of  revolution  having  a  vertical  axis, 
so  that  the  light  fx-  equally  distributed  in  all  azimuths.  (2)  The  use 
of  quantity-current,  of  low  electro-motive  force.  (3|  The  incandes- 
cent-wick,  or  electropyre,  should  be  of  carbon,  because  it  can  withstand 
very  high  temperatures.  From  an  investigation  which  he  has  made. 
M.  Lucas  finds  that  400  rWs  nurrl  can  be  obtained  with  a  current  of 
170  am  pi' rea  and  a  resistance  of  0.04  ohms  of  incandescent-carbon ;  or, 
in  other  words,  with  an  electro-motive  force  of  7  volts  and  1JO0  watta 
of  energy.  L'nder  these  conditions  the  unit  of  light  dot  s  not  require 
for  the  incandescent-wick  more  mechanical  power  than  the  voltaic-arc 
used  now  in  French  light-houses  The  temperature  of  the  carbon  ia 
estimated  at  4000  Centigrade.  It  is  known  that  a  smoke  of  carbon, 
deposited  jn  the  glass  of  incandescent  lamps,  in  time  cuts  off  the  light 
of  the  filament ;  and  M  Lucas  attributes  this  to  the  oxygen  in  the  bulb, 
the  rapidity  of  the  deposition  being  in  proportion  to  the  pressure  of 
the  ga*  inside.  The  oxygen  combine*  with  carbon  near  the  junction  of 
the  latter  with  the  metal  electrodes,  and  the  carbonic-oxide  formed  is 
dissociated  at  the  hotter  parts  of  the  carbon,  leaving  the  carbon- 
particle  free  to  deposit  on  the  glass.  M.  Lucas  comes  to  the  conclusion 
that,  in  order  to  secure  a  high  vacuum,  the  gases  emitted  by  the  solids 
in  the  lamp  should  be  absorbed  by  an  absorbent  within  the  bulb. 
Otherwise  it  will  not  be  easy  to  prevent  the  deposition  of  carbon-dust 
on  the  Interior  of  the  glass-envelope.  —  Enijimrrim/. 

BmUtMOM  Lands  in  Florida.  —  The  Distton  Land  and  Improve- 
ment Company  is  doing  some  marvellous  work  in  Florida,  in  redeem 
ing  thousands  of  acres  of  land  which  are  now  under  water.  Already 
immense  tracts  have  been  thus  made  available,  and  it  has  been 
demonstrated  that  there  is  no  better  land  in  the  State  than  that 
thus  reclaimed.  The  company  operates  under  a  law  of  the  Slate 
which  allows  it  one  half  of  the  land  rendered  available,  and  expects 
to  reap  a  rich  harvest  before  it  finishes  the  improvements  contemplated. 
The  South  Florida  Hailroad.  from  Sanford  to  Tampa,  crosses  the 
State  on  a  dividing-ridge,  and  from  this  ridge,  looking  south,  there  1*  a 
continual,  hut  gradual  depression  in  the  land  to  the  southern  extremity 
of  the  State.  The  land  to  the  south  of  this  ridge  is  different  from 
that  on  its  north,  in  that  it  is  not  at  all  undulating,  but  spreads  out  in 
a  vast  plain,  gradually  inclined  toward  the  north.  The  Disston  Com- 
pany is  utilizing  this  work  of  nature.  Lake  Kissimmee  is  in  the 
midst  of  a  series  of  lakes,  and  its  northern  point  just  touches  the 
South  Florida  Kailroad  at  Kissimmee  City.  This  lake  is  a  very  long 
and  narrow  one,  reaching  toward  I-akt  Okeechobee,  with  which  it  has 
been  connected  by  canailing  the  intervening  scries  of  lakes.  The 
lakes  around  Kissimmee  have  been  connected  to  it  by  canals, 
giving  a  continual  outlet  to  Okeechobee.  Thus  the  area*  of 
the»e  lakes  are  lessened  by  the  immense  flow  which  finds  its  way 
to  Okeechobee,  and  from  thence  to  the  Gulf  on  one  side,  and  to 
the  Atlantic  on  the  other,  canals  reaching  from  the  immense  lake 
to  these  two  great  bodies  of  water  on  each  side.  By  this  canailing 
process  the  level  of  Lake  Kissimmee  lias  been  lowered  six  feet,  and 
that  of  the  lakes  surrounding  it  proportionately.  In  this  manner  the 
Disston  Company  propose*  to  reclaim  thousands  of  acres  of  land,  one- 
half  of  which  will  go  to  the  State,  and  the  other  half  to  the  company, 
The  land  which  is  thus  made  useful  is  not  only  that  immediately  sur- 
rounding these  lakes,  but  extends  in  many  places  over  miles  of  swampy 
bottoms.  Since  these  lakes  have  been  connected  it  is  now  an  easy 
matter  to  start  by  boat  in  Lake  Kissimmee,  in  the  centre  of  lower 
Florida,  and  proceed  by  water  through  lake  Okeechobee  to  either  the 
Atlantic  or  the  Gulf.  It  is  said  that  Georgia's  great  swamp,  the  Dkefe- 
nokee,  can  be  aa  easily  reclaimed.  I  his  immense  morass,  forming  a 
distinct  basin  much  lower  than  the  surrounding  country,  is,  at  its  lowest 
point,  within  but  a  few  mile*  of  the  St.  Mary's  Kiver,  the  level  of 
which  U  below  that  of  the  swamp.  These  two,  connected  by  canal, 
the  great  Okefeenokee  is  drained,  and  a  magnificent  area  of  land  is 
ready  for  the  plough.  It  is  only  a  question  of  tinte.  —  Atlanta  {(ia.) 
Constitution. 

Tub  West  Fboxt  op  Mil. an  CatiikDiul.  —  An  international  compe- 
tition is  advertised  in  the  Italian  papers  for  a  design  for  a  new  west 
front  to  the  cathedral  at  Milan.  No  fewer  than  fifteen 
offered,  of  a  total  value  of 
upon  by  a  jury  of  architect* 


£3000  The  designs  will 
>f  different  nationalities. 


be  adjudicated 


mm 


Thf.rk  Is  no  good  reason  for  indulging  in  pessimistic  views  on  acconut  of 
the  unfavorable  developments  of  the  past  week  or  two.  Some 
which  ought  to  have  been  transacted  is  withheld;  a  few  million 


Some  business 
dollars' 

worth  of  orders  covering  material  of  all  kinds,  which  should  have  been 
placed,  have  not  been  placed;  transactions  which  might  foot  to  a  fow 
million  dollars  in  real  estate,  have  not  l**iii  terminated,  simplr  because  of 
the  spirit  of  Indifference  which  has  been  permitted  to  rre«p  into  business 
channels.  The  fundamental  conditions  are  as  favorable  and  aa  promising 
as  they  have  been  at  any  time  during  the  past  six  months.  The  labor 
question  Is  the  only  really  unsettling  question  In  business;  it  is,  of  course, 
possible  for  the  labor  strikes  to  assume  au  aggravated  form,  and  Involve 
interests  which  have  thus  far  escaped  and  lay  the  foundation  for  mischief, 
which  so  far  baa  been  avoided.  The  laborers  everywhere  are  anxious  to 
resume  work,  and  if  Bradslrcct's  estimate  of  the  number  idle  Is  correct, 


provi 
belt  i 


the  matter  is  a  very  trilling  one.  The  Southwestern  strike  will  not  be  ) 
milted  to  it.  the  Mississippi  Kiver,  if  labor  leaders  and  railwat 
can  prevent  it.  At  present  writing,  the  bituminous  miners'  strike  is  I 
to  continue  and  extend  to  fields  not  now  affected.  This  strike  properly 
understood,  lion  ever,  Is  simply  an  effort  to  restore  wages  to  what  they 
were,  and  to  exact  a  fulfilment  of  promises  given  by  employers  as  a  consid- 
eration for  the  acceptance  of  lower  wages  a  year  or  eighteen  months  ago. 
Labor  troubles  elsewhere  arc  quieting  down.  At  no  time  for  years  lias 
there  Ih:*ii  so  little  disemploytnent.  At  no  lime  since  luts  iheie  been 
as  much  business  in  hand  nod  in  sight.  The  underlying  fact*  and  condi- 
tions and  tendencies  when  shorn  of  all  their  poetry  prove  that  a  heavy  vol- 
ume of  business  Is  crowding  upon  our  various  markets.  A  summary  of  the 
real  estate  transfers  in  New  lnrk,  Hrooklru,  Philadelphia,  Pittsburgh  and 
Chicago  shows  that  the  same  activity  prevails  and  that  real  estate  is  hoi. One 
its  owu  without  dlfflculty.  Building  operation* are  being  entered  upon  with 
something  W  Utile  short  of  enthusiasm,  if  thai  term  is  admissible.  Within, 
a  week  or  ten  days  considerable  manufacturing  has  been  projected.  A 
great  deed  of  it  la  in  smaller  towns.  There  seems  to  be  an  inclination 
among  a  great  many  of  the  smaller  manufacturing  concerns  springing  up  to 
avoid  the  larger  cities,  possibly  because  of  the  stricter  labor  control  exer- 
cised in  them  and  partly  because  of  high  taxation.  Whatever  the  reason 
uiav  be,  the  smaller  towns  are  preferred  because  of  the  equal  facilities 
afforded  for  lrans|M>rtatiuu.  The  railroad  companlesare  making  traffic  ratee 
designed  to  stimulate  the  development  of  mann factoring  in  small  tow  ns. 
During  the  past  few  days  a  large  number  of  public  buildings,  banks,  edu- 
cational Institutions,  places  of  amusement,  aud  large  stores  have  been  pro- 
jected. The  interior  of  Pennsylvania  seems  to  be  animated  with  the  genu- 
ine building  fever.  In  Reading,  Pottsvil'e,  York  and  Lancaster,  there  Is 
particular  activity.  The  advantage*  afforded  by  cheap  coal  and  lumber  and 
cheap  labor  are  being  appreciated.  Il  Is  unnecessary  to  select  a  particular 
locality  in  order  to  find  evidences  of  industrial  thrift  or  building  activity. 
It  is  more  difficult  to  tiud  evidences  of  inactivity.  The  iron  trade,  which 
may  be  taken  as  a  fair  barometer  of  trade  conditions  generally,  is,  in  spite 
of  several  drawbacks,  in  an  improving  condition.  This  is  due  In  part  to  the 
fact  that  it  has  been  and  is  uearly  absolutely  free  from  labor  agitations. 
In  Eastern  Pennsylvania,  mill*  aud  furnaces  arc  oversold  for  months.  One 
or  two  exceptions  should  be  noted,  natnelv,  bar. Icon  and  plate-Iron.  These 
exceptions  are  due  in  part  to  the  steady  inroads  of  steel  of  various  makes, 
which  are  destined  to  supplant  numerous  kinds  of  iron.  In  Western  Penn- 
sylvania there  is  more  vigor  In  the  iron  trade:  a  large  amount  of  business 
has  l*ien  transacted  within  a  week;  a  new  j< 1 .0(10,000  mill  Is  being  erected, 
there,  and  our  special  information  is  to  the  effect  that  the  enter]  riv-*  con- 
templating removal  to  tlutt  city  and  vicinity  w  111  increase  the  value  of  the 
manufacturing  plant  some  -.ii  iJOO.lino  within  the  next  six  or  eight  mouths, 
vided  the  contemplated  projects  are  carries!  out.  The  entire  nuturnl-gas 
is  being  visited  aud  investigated  by  manufacturing  interests.  The  coal 
syndicate  made  a  combination  to  extend  one  year  and  advanced  prices. 
Stronger  prices  are  piobahle  in  several  branches  of  the  Iron  trade.  The 
same  favorable  conditions  exist  ill  the  more  Western  markets,  but  there  is 
nothing  to  alarm  consumers  of  Iron  and  steel,  as  to  the  probability  of  much 
higher  prices.  Our  latent  ad v  Ices  from  Michigan  lumber '--entres  and  from 
Savannah,  Pensacola,  and  one  or  two  other  lumber-shipping  points  in  the 
South  confirm  the  views  heretofore  expressed,  as  to  abundant  supplies  and 
steady  prices.  The  consumption  of  yellow  pine  Is  steadily  increasing,  aud 
il  is  being  applied  to  a  greater  variety  of  special  uses.  A  large  amount  of 
business  has  been  done  in  all  Atlantic  cities  from  Boston  to  Baltimore  for 
spring  and  summer  deliveries,  and  large  shipments  are  now  ou  their  way 
lo  fill  urgent  orders.  Three  or  four  extensive  ycllowpine  purchases  have 
been  about  consummated  in  Florida  and  Georgia.  The  low  freight-rates 
from  the  Pacific  coast  has  created  an  exceptionally  active  demand  for  Cali- 
fornia redwood.  Methods  of  manufacturing  lumber  upon  the  Pacific  coast 
have  recently  been  improved,  and  the  lumber  interests  there  are  earnestly 
seeking  an  Eastern  ontlet.  Builders  have  nut  been  called  upon  to  pay- 
higher  price*  this  year  than  last  throughout  the  New  England  and  Miildlc- 
Staies;  dealers  are  more  anxious  to  do  a  large  business  than  to  exact  the 
highest  jxswible  prices.  White  pine  is  abundant  and  is  held  at  a  slightly 
higher  figures  In  the  West,  hut  thus  far,  when  the  lumber  comes  East  it 
finds  its  way  Into  dealers'  yards,  at  almut  old  figure*;  this  is  due  perhaps  to 
the  liberal  supplies  in  nearly  all  the  yards,  both  in  tide-water  cities  and  in 
lake  ports  within  easy  reach.  An  estimate  of  the  log  cut  upon  the  upper 
Mississippi  to  be  sawed  In  the  mills  north  of  Miiinea|s>lls  has  been  recently 
put  at  ;i:ir..u>>  ins)  feet.  The  estimated  shortage  for  Minneapolis  mills  was 
put  at  1*7,000, CKjO  feet.  Western  dealers  endeavor  to  argue  that  higher  lum- 
ber prices  are  inevitable,  but  In  the  case  of  yellow  plue  no  such  claims  are 
marie,  while  In  the  case  of  hemlock,  shipments  are  virtually  in  the  hands  of 
railroad  rnmpnnies  who  have  damaged  that  lumber  very  seriously  by  dis- 
criminating rates.  Hard  woods  of  all  kinds  are  showing  some  signs  of 
searcilv,  especially  for  drv  lumber.  The  old  districts  are  unable  to  render 
any  assistance  to  the  markets,  and  new  territory  is  being  brought  within 
reach  of  market  by  railway  construction  and  by  the  erection  of  saw  mills. 
The  sash,  door  ana  blind  factories  are  generally  low  In  stocks  in  the  East. 
Western  fai'lories  have  nearly  all  the  work  they  can  handle.  The  uncer- 
tainty as  to  the  cost  of  labor,  and  to  some  extent  a*  to  the  cost  of  material 
has  checked  what  would  otherwise  have  by  this  time  developed  itself  into 
unite  a  hitler  competition;  as  it  is,  building  material  of  all  kinds  and  man- 
ufacturers' supplies  are  being  held  at  firm  price*.  There  is  a  probability, 
of  development  of  some  interesting  competition  between  these  interests  in 
the  event  of  the  settlement  of  labor  disturbances  favorably  to  employers; 
at  present  nails  arc  held  at  'J.  40  to  2  .10;  merchant  bar  at  one  aud  one",  half 
to  two  cents  per  pound;  plate-iron  attwoceuts;  sheet-iron  at  three  and  one- 
half  to  four;  tin-plate  Is  without  fluctuation;  lath  and  shingles  are  held 
very  firmly,  but  more  abundant  supplies  will  likely  weaken  prices  within 
thirty  days.  In  cements,  paints,  oils,  etc.,  no  change  has  taken  place. 
Manufacturers  are  busv,  and  stock  will  be  abundant;  window-glass  is 
likely  to  improve  somewVat  In  price  if  the  statements  are  correct  as  to  the 
Belgian  supplies.   The  American  factories  will  run  full  time  to  the  end  of 


M  ITSEFM  Of  A«TlolMTIK«  at  Athkn«— All  the 
ties  of  Athens  will  be  brought  together  in  the  Central  Museum,  with 
(he  exception  of  statues  and  reliefs  that  belong  to  the  Acropolis. 
The  latter  will  remain  in  their  special  museum.  All  inscription*  go 
to  the  Central  Museum.  The  latter  is  to  be  arranged  historically,  and 
the  g*p«  made  by  antiquitie*  which  have  left  Greece  and  been  pre- 
served elsewhere  will  be  filled  by  plaster  cast*.  The  Acropolis  and 
Central  Museum  will  be  free  to  the  public  on  Saturdays  and  Sunday*; 
on  other  day*  one  franc  will  be  charged.  Drawing*  of  object*  may' be 
taken,  but  squeezes  and  photographs  are  a  Government  monopoly, 
which  will  be  sold  or  permitted  to  be  taken  as  special  favor*.  —  Mat 
York  J  ime,. 
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0UR  reader*  know  that  we  have  always  regarded  the  modi- 
fied project  for  ibe  Broadway  Arcade  Railway  in  New  York 
a*  the  beat  studied  and  most  promising  plan  for  the 
improvement  of  that  thoroughfare  which  has  yet  been  devised, 
and  we  are  glad  to  find  that  the  Record  and  Guide,  an  excel- 
lent authority  on  such  points,  takes  the  same  position.  The 
new  and  rather  extravagant  scheme  of  the  District  Railway 
Company,  comprising  "  ferflax "  partitions  and  a  variety  of 
other  novelties,  is,  apparently,  being  pushed  vigorously  into 
public  notice,  in  order  that  all  possible  advantage  may  be 
taken  by  its  promoters  of  the  pro  ba  bin  forfeiture  of  the  charter 
of  the  underground  line,  and  the  Record  and  Guide  takes 
occasion  to  make  a  rather  elaborate  comparison  between  the 
two  projects  now  prominent.  As  presented  in  the  diagrams 
illustrating  the  paper,  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  the  Dis- 
trict scheme  looks  very  ill-considered.  Taking  the  distance 
between  the  curbs  as  the  width  of  the  railway  location,  the 
District  plan  proposes  to  divide  this,  by  *'  ferflax  "  partitions, 
into  six  sections,  of  which  the  two  outer  are  to  be  used  for 
water,  gas  aud  sewer  pipes,  wlyle  the  four  intermediate  ones 
will  be  occupied  by  the  trains.  The  distance  between,  the 
curbs  over  a  portion  of  the  street  is  forty-four  feet,  and  the 
Record  and  Guide  shows  that  if  the  water  aud  gas  pipes  now 
existing  in  Broadway  were  to  be  placed  in  the  side  sections, 
•Mowing  four  and  one-half  inches  only  bet  wee  u  the  outside  of 
the  pipe  and  the  walls  of  the  section,  the  remaining  space  would 
be  much  too  small  to  allow  four  cars  of  standard  size  to  stand 
side  by  side,  without  leaving  any  room  for  clearance  of  trains, 
or  for  the  ferflax  partitions.  A*  the  District  Company  is  said 
to  claim  that  trains  of  oars  of  the  usual  size  w  ill  run  over  iu 
road,  it  is  strange  that  such  a  serious  miscalculation  should 
have  been  made  at  the  very  start.  Iu  the  Arcade  plan,  the 
full  width  of  the  street  between  the  curbs  is  used  for  the  four 
tracks,  and,  giving  elevcti  feet  for  each,  this  allows  the  usual 
gauge  of  ten  feet  eight  and  one-half  inches  from  centre  to  cen- 
tre of  tracks,  with  a  surplus  space  iu  the  middle  fur  setting  the 
row  of  iron  columns  which  the  design  of  the  Arcade  contem- 
plates. The  pipe  gallery  in  this  scheme  is  below  the  tracks, 
which  run  over  it  on  iron  beams,  so  that  the  water  and  sewer 
pipes  arc  not  only  readily  accessible,  and  accommodated  without 
crowding,  but,  by  their  position,  are  available  for  draining  the 
tub-basements  of  the  buildings  on  either  side  of  the  street. 
Another  point  which  the  Record  and  Guide  does  not  mention, 
is  that  water  or  sewer  pipes  crowded,  with  a  mass  of  steam, 
pneumatic  and  gas  pipes  and  electric  wires,  behind  the  ferflax 
partitions  of  the  District  ro.»d,  would  be  practically  inaccessible 
for  making  connections  or  repairs.  To  descend  to  them  from 
the  street  would  be  impossible,  since  those  lying  the  lowest 
would  be  covered  with  a  maze  of  smaller  pipes,  wires,  and 
cables,  and  to  work  on  them  from  the  tunnel  would  be  equally 
out  of  the  question,  since  the  men  would  have  to  stand  on  the 


tracks  to  work  at  them;  while  under  the  Arcade  system,  it 
would  only  be  necessary  for  a  uiuu  to  swing  himself  down 
between  the  beams  which  carry  the  track  over  the  pipe  gallurv, 
to  tiud  himself  immediately  in  a  light,  spacious,  well  paved  sub- 
way, in  which  he  could  walk  upright  the  whole  length  of  the 
street,  and  inspect  or  repair  the  pipes  at  his  leisure,  the  trains, 
meanwhile,  passing  above  his  head. 


IT  is  singular  that,  with  charters  already  secured,  some  6ort  of 
rapid-transit  road  through  Broadway  should  net  have  been 
begun  long  ago.  It  is  hinted  that  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
raising  money  have  prevented  the  execution  of  any  plan,  but 
to  our  mind  this  circumstance  is  still  more  extraordinary  than 
the  other.  A  rapid-trausit  road  through  Broadway,  built  and 
operated  with  the  economy  and  efficiency  which  the  Arcade 
scheme  seems  to  promise,  would  be  a  veritable  mine  of  gold 
for  its  owners.  The  Sixth  Avenuu  Elevated  Roads,  with  two 
tracks  each,  have  been  very  profitable,  and  the  ordinary  traffic 
of  both  these  thoroughfares  combined  would  probably  be  less 
than  one-fourth  that  of  Broadway.  To  take  the  surface  roads 
as  an  illustration,  the  Broadway  line  is  said  to  have  cost  less 
than  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  for  construction  and  equip- 
ment, yet  its  property  and  franchise  are  mortgaged  as  security 
for  some  two  aud  a  half  million  dollars'  worth  of  bonds,  aud 
the  profits  of  the  line,  the  fares  on  which  are  restricted  by  law  to 
five  cents,  not  only  pay  interest  on  the  bonds,  but  pay  one 
hundred  thousand  dollars  a  year  as  tribute  to  the  city  treasury, 
besides  furnishiug  such  liberal  dividends  on  the  stock  that  the 
shares  are  already  worth  three  limes  their  par  value.  Perhaps 
the  gains  of  an  underground  road  might  not  be  quite  as  large, 
but  if  a  surface  Hue  can  earn  a  profit  of  three  or  four  hundred 
per  cent  a  year,  there  should  not  be  much  difficulty  in  inducing 
investors  iu  open  market  to  furnish  all  the  capital  required. 
The  work  on  the  Hudson  River  Tunnel  is  also  said  to  be  lan- 
guishing for  want  of  funds  in  the  same  inexplicable  way.  With 
the  commerce  of  a  continent  waiting  on  the  New  Jersey  shore 
for  the  completion  of  the  tunnel,  the  death  of  one  man,  Mr. 
Trenor  W.  Park,  is  said  to  have  paralyzed  this  enterprise,  while 
millious  are  being  cheerfully  subscribed  to  cut  or  build  three 
waterways  across  Central  America,  the  traffic  through  all  of 
which  iu  a  week  would  probably  not  equal  that  which  would 
pass  through  the  Hudson  tunnel  in  a  day. 


'IF  STARTLING  teport  comes  from  Chicago,  to  the  effect 
f\  that  the  water  of  Lake  Michigan  has  been  discovered  to  be 
'      rising  at  the  rate  of  four  inches  a  year.    It  seems  hardly 
[NKsible  that  this  estimate  can  be  correct,  but  a  record  is  said 
to  have  been  kept  which  shows  that  the  surface  of  the  lake  is 
now  two  feet  and  a  half  higher  thau  it  was  seven  years  ago,  and 
the  lake  shore  drive  iu  Lincoln  Park,  which  was  originally 
well  above  water,  has  been  so  encroached  upon  during  recent 
storms  that  about  half  a  mile  of  it  is  now  impassable.    No  ex- 
planation of  this  singular  phenomenon,  so  far  as  wo  know,  lias 
yet  been  offered.    That  it  must  be  a  recent  movement  seems 
to  be  evident  from  the  consideration  that  a  change  of  levels  at 
the  rate  described  would,  since  the  site  of  Chicago  was  first 
known  to  civilization,  have  raised  the  lake  more  than  thirty 
feet,  ami  would,  of  course,  have  entirely  transformed  the  char- 
acter of  the  country,  but  we  have,  perhaps,  to  look  forward  to 
the  probability  that  the  action  may  continue,  or  even  increase, 
and  the  next  generation  will  perhaps  see  the  conformation 
of  the  lake  shore  greatly  altered.    There  is  u  tradition  of 
a  submerged  city,  existing,  we  believe,  off  the  coast  of  Portu- 
:  gal  where,  according  to  the  story,  one  can  see,  in  a  still  day, 
I  white  walls  and  towers  far  In-low  the  waves.    Althou«h  wo 
j  should  not  think  of  desiring  such  a  fate  for  Chicago,  thcro 
»  would  be  something  picturesque,  if  it  were  inevitable,  in  tho 
idea  of  sailing  alwut  over  that  wonderful  city,  and  setting,  per- 
j  haps,  shad  nets  across  the  streets  which  arc  now  so  full  of  lifo 
|  and  animation.    There  is  a  remote  possibility  that  it  is  not  the 
]  lake  bottom  that  bi.s  risen,  but  that  the  layer  of  floating  hard- 
'  pan  on  which  the  city  is  built  is  slowly  settling,  through  being 
over-weighted  by  reefcut  building  operations. 


IT  would  seem  to  one,  unacquainted  with  American  jurispru- 
dence, a  little  singular  that  a  man  who  had  been  latelv  con- 
victed of  manslaughter,  and  sentenced  to  a  long  term  of  im- 
prisonment, for  building  house*  that  would  not  hold  themselves 
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up,  should  mill  Ik-  distinguishing  himself  by  tlx'  erection  of 
inure  houses  of  the  same  kind ;  but  the  mercy  of  a  New  York 
judge  toward  suitable  persons  knows  no  limit,  and  Mr.  Charles 
Ruddciisick.  whose  condemnation  to  a  term  of  years  in  tin*  pen- 
etculiary  forinetl  the  sensation  of  the  daily  paper*  a  few  months 
ago,  was,  it  seems,  liberated  on  bail  immediately  after  his  sen- 
tence, ami  is  employing  his  time  in  constructing  rows  of  infirm 
houses  with  an  energy  that  would  be  commendable,  if  it  were 
not  bIko  attended  witii  danger  to  other  people.  A  few  days  ago 
some  children  were  so  incautious  as  to  play  tag  in  the  vicinity 
of  one  of  his  newly-built  blocks.  Perhaps  they  w  ere  unable 
to  modulate  their  voices  to  the  tone  adapted  to  the  nervous  sys- 
tems of  these  delicately-organized  structures,  or  perhaps,  indeed, 
one  of  them  may  have  laid  a  rash  hand  on  the  wall.  At  all 
events,  the  rear  of  the  bouse  at  the  cud  of  the  block  suddenly 
fell  outward,  right  u|mui  the  group  of  boys,  burying  three  or 
four  of  them  under  heaps  of  brick  and  mortar.  One  of  the 
boys  had  three  ribs  broken,  and  suffered  also  a  severe  blow  on 
the  head,  and  will  probably  die,  and  two  others  were  carried, 
covered  with  blood,  to  a  hospital  near  by.  where  their  wounds 
were  dressed  ami  they  were  sent  home.  .  ut  and  bruised. 


WE  find  in  L<i  Semmiif  de*  Conttructeurt  an  account  of 
the  construction  of  the  Venetian  raiti-water  cisterns, 
which  may  contain  a  hint  Tor  those  who  have  to  devise 
cheap  appliances  of  the  kind  in  regions  where  bricks  and 
cement  are  costly.  The  soil  of  Venice  being  a  soft,  sandy 
mud,  the  excavation  of  a  pit  with  vertic  il  walls  necessitates 
Maying  and  bracing,  so  the  cistern*  are  usually  made  in  the  form 
of  an  Inverted  square  pyramid,  the  sides  inclining  at  ufi  angle 
of  forty  five  degrees  with  the  vertical.  The  slopes-  are  nicely 
formed,  and  planks  are  then  laid  over  them,  to  protect  them 
from  injury  while  the  lining  is  being  laid.  The  lining  is  com- 
posed of  clay,  well  mixed  and  tempered,  which  is  put  on  in  a 
layer  abnut  a  fo»t  thick.  The  workman  begins  by  placing  a 
considerable  body  of  clay  in  the  apex  of  the  pyramid,  beating 
it  well  down,  and  placing  on  it  a  stone,  generally  of  granite, 
cut  to  a  level  on  top,  and  with  a  circular  basin-shaped  hollow 
formed  in  the  middle.  Around  this  hollow  is  built  a  circu- 
lar wall  of  brick,  four  inches  thick,  the  three  lower  courses  of 
brick  being  moulded  with  small  holes  through  them.  After 
the  brick  shaft  has  been  carried  up  a  few  courses,  more  clay 
in  brought  and  tilled  in  around  the  stone,  sloping  slightly 
toward  it,  so  that  the  hollow  centre  of  the  stone  forms  the 
lowest  point  oi  the  cistern,  nod  the  water  can  be  drawn, 
almost  to  the  list  drop,  by  means  of  a  bucket  let  down 
through  the  shaft.  We  should,  of  course,  use  a  pump  instead 
of  a  bucket,  but  at  the  time  when  most  Venetian  appliances 
for  housekeeping  were  invented,  there  were  few  pumps,  and  a 
bucket,  dipping  from  a  hollow  stone  of  a  quality  hard  enough 
not  to  be  worn  away  by  the  contact  of  the  wood,  suited  the 
circumstances  very  well.  As  fast  as  the  walls  of  the  shaft  go 
up.  the  clay  lining  of  the  pit  is  built,  or  rather,  is  laid,  the 
workman  taking  up  balls  of  soft  clay,  working  them  a  moment 
in  his  hands,  and  throwing  them  against  the  hank.  After 
getting  the  material  roughly  into  place  in  this  way,  he  pounds 
it  with  sticks,  and  works  it  into  a  smooth  surface,  and  when 
lioth  cistern  and  shaft-walls  have  progressed  to  a  certain 
height,  he  fills  the  space  between  with  clean  sand.  This  pro- 
cess is  continued  until  the  sand  reaches  the  surface.  Four 
little  pits  are  then  formed  in  the  sand,  with  channels  of  com- 
munication between  them,  and  nil  lined  with  brick,  which,  iu 
the  channels,  is  laid  dry.  with  rather  open  j  lints,  and  the  sur- 
face is  covered  with  flagstones,  bavin;,'  gratings  over  the  pits. 
The  flagging  slopes  toward  the  outer  corners,  at  which  the 
pits  are  placed,  so  that  the  water  falling  on  the  surface  runs 
into  them,  and  any  sediment  collects  at  the  Imttoin,  just  as  in 
the  catch-b  isins  of  a  road-drain.  The  clear  water,  which  over- 
flows  from  the  catch-basins,  runs  along  the  channels  of  com- 
munication, under  the  flagging,  and  soaks  away  through  the 
open  j  lints  into  the  sand,  through  which  it  filters  -lowly,  reach- 
ing at  la-t  the  bottom  of  the  cistern,  from  which  it  pisses 
through  the  perforated  bricks  into  the  shaft,  which  is  built  up 
aliove  the  flag  zing,  and  furnished  with  a  curb,  like  a  well.  The 
process  of  filtration  is  slow,  the  draught  of  a  few  hours  in  the 
morning  exhausting  the  water  accumulated  iu  the  shaft  through 
the  previous  night,  but  the  quality  of  the  water  is  excellent, 
and  the  whole  arrangement  is  well  adapted  for  keeping  clean 
with  little  trouble  or  expense. 


n 


GOOD  deal  of  archaeological  information  is  as  usual  to  be 
found  iu  the  Hailder.  According  to  this,  the  curious 
investigations  undertaken  by  the  French  expedition  at 
Deles  have  been  continued,  or  rather,  recommenced,  and  many 
small  articles  of  interest  discovered.  Some  two  hundred  frag- 
ments of  inscriptions  dating  from  the  fifth  to  the  first  century 
U.  C,  have  been  found,  besides  many  bits  of  terra-cotta  and 
bronze.  In  Germany,  which,  although  a  wilderness  inhabited 
by  savages  in  the  time  of  the  Romans,  has,  through  the  habit 
common  among  the  Roman  generals,  of  carrying  an  immense 
amount  of  household  furniture  with  them  on  their  campaigns, 
yielded  a  remarkable  variety  of  small  objects  of  antique  art,  a 
bronze  statue  of  Victory  has  been  found  buried  within  the 
inclosure  of  the  Roman  fortilied  camp  at  Bouu,  and  with  the 
statue  was  discovered  a  splendid  gold  medallion  set  with  rubies. 
Every  oue  remembers  the  story  of  Clovis  and  tbu  vase  of 
SuistotiK,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  wars  of  the  Dark  Ages  in 
Central  Europe  changed  the  ownership  of  many  beautiful  and 
precious  things  which  are  yet  to  be  discovered  in  the  country 
about  the  Hhinc. 


'IT  N  important  operation  is  going  oil  systematically  at  Win- 
F\  chester,  iu  England,  where,  by  the  cooperation  of  tbe 
Dean  and  Chapter,  and  the  people  of  the  town,  extensive 
excavations  are  being  made  around  the  Cathedral.  Histori- 
cally, Winchester  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  Cathedrals  in 
England,  having  been  connected  iu  some  way  with  the  lives 
of  nearly  all  the  later  Saxon  ami  earlier  Norniau  kings,  and 
the  document*  relating  to  it  are  almost  innumerable.  Partly, 
perhaps,  on  account  of  its  importance  iu  this  respect,  tbe  build- 
ing itself  has  been  the  object  of  an  immense  amount  of  remod- 
elling and  rebuilding,  so  that  the  superstructure  is  now  nearly 
all  of  the  Perpendicular  character,  which  William  of  Wykeham, 
the  last  man  who  attempted  to  improve  it,  gave  to  it.  It  has 
long  been  notieed,  however,  that  the  surface  of  the  soil  about 
the  Cathedral  had  risen,  so  as  to  cover  the  earlier  plinth  and 
water-table,  and  there  seemed  to  be  every  reason  to  believe 
that  much  of  the  Norman  work  would  be  found  untouched 
below  ground.  The  depression  of  industry  iu  England  within 
the  last  few  years  made  the  commencement  of  works  of  exca- 
vation a  charity,  and  a  good  deufhas  already  been  accomplished 
for  humanity  as  well  as  for  archaeology  by  means  of  the  under- 
taking. According  to  the  records,  two  churches  once  stood 
side  by  side  at  Winchester.  The  earlier  one  is  known  to  have 
been  planned  by  King  Alfred  the  Great,  and  after  its  comple- 
tion, by  his  son  King  Edward  the  Elder,  the  remains  of  Alfred 
ami  (jueeu  Alswitha  were  buried  iu  the  church.  Ouo  hundred 
ami  sixty  years  later  the  Normans  took  possession  of  England, 
ami  Alfred's  church  was  soon  afterwards  taken  down  and 
removed,  piece  by  piece,  to  tin*  outskirts  of  the  town,  while  the 
Norman  bishop,  Walkelyn,  undertook  the  reconstruction  and 
remodelling  of  the  ancient  convent  cb.irch  which  stood  close  by., 
ami  which  lias  continued  to  this  day  to  l>e  the  most  important 
Cathedral,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  in  Great  Britain.  The 
present  Dean,  knowing  that  Alfred's  church  bad  occupied 
some  portion  of  what  is  now  the  Cathedral  enclosure,  removed 
the  earth  over  a  large  space  to  a  depth  of  about  four  feet,  and, 
in  addition,  cut  several  trenches  northward  from  the  present 
Cathedral  wall.  11«  was  rewarded  by  finding,  at  a  distance  of 
about  twenty-six  feet  from  the  present  building,  a  massive 
foundation  wall,  which  was  uncovered  for  a  length  of  about 
eighty  feet  eastward,  iu  a  line  parallel  with  the  Cathedral  wall, 
and  seems  to  be  undoubtedly  the  substructure  of  Alfred's 
church.  The  masonry  is  evidently  of  Saxon  date,  great  quan- 
tities of  the  hV.  Rinian  brick  being  built  into  it,  and  a  large 
number  of  Roman  coins  and  pieces  of  pottery  have  been  found 
iu  the  excavation.  So  far,  only  the  south  line,  and  a  portion 
of  that  towards  the  west,  liavo  been  uncovered,  but  it  is  intended 
to  lay  the  whole  outline  of  the  church  bare.  Around  the  pres- 
ent cathedral  the  excavation  has  lieen  carried  to  a  depth  of 
four  feet,  exposing  the  plinth,  which  is  in  perfect  condition, 
and  of  early  Norman  character.  A  small  Norman  doorway  in 
the  we>t  wall  of  the  north  transept  has  been  uncovered,  which 
seems,  from  the  documents,  to  have  beeu  the  private  entrance 
by  which  the  king  entered  the  church  from  his  palace,  which 
is  known  to  have  stood  very  near  that  part  of  the  Cathedral. 
The  crypt,  which  was  ut  some  period  intentionally  filled  with 
three  or  four  feet  of  earth,  is  also  being  cleared  out,  and  a 
great  improvement  is  said  to  have  been  effected  iu  the  appear- 
ance both  of  the  crypt  aud  the  exterior  of  the  building. 
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MURAL  PAINTING.' -IX. 

DUttABIMTT  OF  FRESCO. — ITS  PRK8BNT  POSSIBILITIES. —  FRICSCO 
CUMCAXID  WITH  WAX-FAINTING.— FRK9CO-SKCCO. 


n 


COMPARA- 
TIVE study 
of  the  various 
methods 
would  be  utterly 
barren  had  it  do 
practical  import. 
Were  it  not  \>rv%- 
nant  witb  fruitful 
lessons,  it  would 
be  well  to  leave 
such  an  vxauiinn- 
tion  to  arehssolo- 
jlists,  and  men  of 
letter*.  1  have 
been  obliged  now 
and  then  most  un- 
willingly to  tres- 
pass on  their  pre- 
serve*. The  his- 
tory and  criticism 
of  art  as  under- 
stood to-day  has 
too  wide  a  range 
for  a  single  mind. 
It*  dilferent 
epochs  and  various 
applications  call 
for  specialists. 
When  the  doctors 
have  disagreed  on 

Ph.lsiopk,  b,  R»»n>*i  (V«icM>).  subjects  jiertain- 

iv  craft,  1  hare  mrrelv  applied  a  painter's  in-tincl  and  expe- 
i  to  form  a  personal  opinion.  A  great  deal  has  been  written 
about  the  Pmnpeian  frescos,  but  none  have  written  more  convinc- 
ingly than  Donner  and  Cros,  both  painters.  Though,  as  I  liave 
before  remarked,  there  is  something  positivelv  marvelous  about 


ingto 


tbe  preservation  of  these  paintings,  yet  we  are  forced  to  accept 
the  conclusions  of  such  practical  men — at  least  for  the  present — that 
they  are  frescos.  Pompeii  was  buried  to  the  depth  of  a  little 
than  sixteen  feet  by  the  eruption  of  Vesuvius  (a.  d.,  J9),  the 
thirteen  feel  being  composed  of  pumice,  the  remainder  of  fine  i 
Subsequent  eruptions  added  their  quota  of  volcanic  matter,  which 
was  finally  covered  by  about  two  feet  of  vegetable  mould,  in  all  from 
twentv  to  twenty-four  feet.  Though  the  water  might  quickly  perco- 
late through  the  ashes  and  sand,  yet  the  paintings  must  have  been 
thoroughly  drenched  after  every  heavy  rain,  and  we  cannot  attribute 
their  preservation  to  the  nature  of  the  soil ;  for  any  such  hypothesis 
would  be  shattered  by  the  equally  wonderful  preservation  of  the  Kar- 
nesina  frescos  (as  I  am  told  by  a  competent  eye-witness)  discovered 
in  114 < 9,  that  have  lain  imbedded  for  centuries  in  the  deposit?  of  the 
"  yellow  "  Tiber.  The  much  older  fragments  of  [minted  plaster  re- 
cently founil  in  the  p  re-historic  palace  of  Tiryns  have  not  fared  so 
well.  Those  on  the  walls  which  were  most  exposed  to  the  action  of 
water  filtering  through  the  superjacent  soil  are  tlte  least  well  pre- 
served. Other  detached  fragments  found  among  the  debris  on  the 
floors  are  less  injured,  and  of  these  the  bits  that  were  found  face 
downwards,  and  consequently  more  efficiently  protected  from  the 
effects  of  water,  are  the  freshest  of  all.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that 
Schliemann  and  Dorpfeld  do  not  develop  Ibeir  reasons  for  believing 
las  frescos  —  the  one  reason  given  being  somewhat 
;  accepting  the.n  to  be  such,  we  can  readily  account 
for  their  comparative  decay,  when  we  are  told  that  the  wails  were 
first  covered  with  clay,  and  then  plastered  [no  analyst*  of  the  plas- 
tering is  given]. 1  Light  tends  to  fade  fresco  colors,  and  the  absence 
of  it  has  undoubtedly  contributed  to  the  preservation  of  ancient  pic- 
tures. The  paintings  left  in  »<7u  at  Poru|>eii  are  rapidly  disappear- 
ing ;  but  this  is  not  a  fair  test,  as  it  is  well  known  that  fresco  can 
neither  withstand  the  attacks  of  sun  nor  atmospheric  corrosion. 
Those  that  were  removed  to  the  Museum  at  Naples  have  not  deteri- 
orated. The  durability  of  the  ancient  frescos  must  be  chielly  as- 
cribed to  the  excellence  of  the  plastering ;  and  their  relative  degree 
of  soundness  is  apparently  in  direct  ratio  to  its  solidity.  This  is  fur- 
ther corroborated  by  the  relative  condition  of  the  Italian  Renaissance 
frescos.  Though  these  may  be  superior  artistically  to  extant  ancient 


■  Contlnna«!  from  page  tit.  No.  KM. 

1  Al  too  Boston  Mtueum  of  Kino  Arts  there  are  some  fragment*  of  colored  wall- 
ptaster  from  Assoc.  The  largest  pteeo  Is  about  two  Inches  thick,  bat  does  not 
represent  the  sours  thickness  of  the  plaster  It  Is  composed  of  three  clearly- 
deflool  coats.  So  much  of  the  first  ha*  boon  detached  that  Its  original  thickness 
cannot  be  determined.  Curiously  enough  It  Is  mads  of  lime  and  chopped  straw, 
as  was  recommended  hundreds  of  years  later  by  the  monk  IJenys,  and  ss  prac- 
tised to-day  by  tbe  Athonite  fresoour*.  Tbe  second  sal  Is  a  mixture  of  coarse 
sand  and  lime,  grayish  In  tone.  It  is  six-tenths  of  an  Inch  thick.  Tbe  third,  or 
snpertlclal  coat,  two-tenths  of  an  Inch  thick.  Is  compose,!  of  lime  and  a  liner 
quality  of  sand,  and  Is  much  whiter  than  the  preceding  ooat.  On  this  thlftleoat 
u  spread  a  color  resembling  vermilion,  pale  and  dirty  when  dry,  hnt  brt!l*ant 
and  fresh  when  wet.  It  Is  applied  "  <i  friua/rwoo."  Tbe  piaster  Is  rather  friable. 


frescos,  they  have  deteriorated  more  rapidly.  Neither  Donner 
Cros  find  any  signs  of  pouncing  or  point-tracing  in  the  mural  figi 
work  of  the  ancients,  a  fact  that  accounts  for  the  many  faulty  protior- 
tions.  TIhj  Pompeian  painters  worked  freely  and  drew  carelessly,  not- 
withstanding the  mechanical  excellence  of  their  methods.  In  this 
respect  they  resembled  the  Byzantine  artists  who  also  drew  from  inspi- 
ration without  preparatory  cartoons.  But  the  latter  carefully  estab- 
lished the  proportions  of  their  figures  with  the  compass,  attempted 
much  less,  and  were  thor>nighly  versed  in  conventional  expression. 
There  is  a  great  difference  in  the  present  condition  of  the  Italian  fres- 
cos. There  decay  is  not  proportional  to  their  years-  Some  of  the  ear- 
liest by  Giotto  [1876-1337]  and  bis  school  are  luuch  sounder  than 
others  painted  several  centuries  later.  It  must  not  be  supposed  that  all 
old  plaster  is  good.  Croaking  fanatics  too  frequentiv  fall  into  such 
errors.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  Italians  were  careless  plasterers.  They 
took  care  that  the  lime  was  thoroughly  slaked — an  example  we  might 
follow  with  profit— but  they  often  applied  it  to  the  wall  in  the  rudest 
fashion,  as  uneven  and  broken  surfaces  testify.  The  Venetians  were 
notably  negligent  in  this  respect,  much  more  so  than  the  Tuscans,  who 
were  not  always  over-careful.  There  are  instance*  where  the  former 
applied  the  mfonaco,  or  painting-coat,  directly  to  the  wall,  without  the 
interposition  of  a  preparatory  rough  coat  (an in  to)  :  of  course  such 
plaster  and  the  paintings  thereon  were  short-lived.  The  ancients  did 
not  economize  the  plasterer's  labor,  and  as  a  result  their  paintings 
have  stood  admirably.  If  we  may  judge  from  the  tone  of  Cennini's 
hook,  Giotto  and  his  followers  were  painstaking  and  lavish  of  labor. 
The  relative  soundness  of  their  work  corrolio rates  (his  view.  More- 
over the  thinly-painted  frescos  have  generally  outlived  those  painted 
with  more  body.  In  some  instances  frescos  have  jwrished  because 
they  were  not  entirely  "  buon-fre»co,"  but  a  compound  of  fresco  and 
distemper.  In  tbe  Loggieof  the  Vatican,  Giovanni  da  Udine  (1494- 
1S64),  pretended  to  imitate  the  plastering  of  the  ancients,  ss  revested 
by  the  frescos  in  the  recentlv-discovcred  Balhs  of  Titus;  but  his  fail- 
ure to  comply  with  all  their  laborious  conditions  compromised  his 


paintings.  Many  instance,  of  sound  Renaissance  fresco  may  be  found 
at  Siena:  among  others  those  in  the  library  of  the  cathedral  by 
Pinturicchio  (1454-1513),  which  according  to  my  note-book  are 
"  wonderfully  well-preserved."  To-day,  apparently',  all  the  ingredi- 
ents of  plaster  are  equal,  perhaps  superior,  to  those  of  bygone  times, 
but  undue  haste  curtails  the  length  of  time  necessary  for  slaking  the 
lime,  and  economizes  the  care  anil  labor  requisite  for  a  stanch  wall- 
surface.  The  more  one  consults  the  authorities  ou  plaster'  and  ce- 
ments, lite  more  one  is  bewildered.  They  are  plethoric  with  sound 
advice  and  sound  combinations,  which  are  anything  but  sound  in 
practice,  why,  I  am  not  prepared  to  say.  But  the  unpleasant  fact 
remains  that  our  plaster,  which  is  the  only  possible  ground  for 
fresco,  is  wretched.  It  seems  to  me  as  though  the  fresco  process 
might  be  improved,  were  some  competent  chemist  to  devote  himself 
to  the  problem.  I  have  lately  made  a  few  insufficient  experiments, 
in  the  hopes  of  elucidating  much  that  is  mysterious,  hut  without  any 
trustworthy  results.  It  was  impossible  among  other  dilliculties  to 
find  lime  that  hail  been  slaked  a  year.  There  is  much  to  be  explained 
about  the  nature  and  formation  of  the  crust,  the  causticity  of  the 
lime,  the  changes  it  undergoes  by  keeping,  etc.,  that  can  only  be  ex- 
plained by  a  chemist. 

I  can  hardly  forgive  a  well-known  and  usually  sympathetic  English 
writer  on  art  for  his  depressing  and  unappreciative  estimate  of 
fresco,  and  for  his  inadequate  review  of  mural  painting  in  general. 
"  Fresco,"  he  says,  "  ought  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  slight  and  cheap 
art,  to  be  done  without  much  effort,  and  without  any  attempt  at  elab- 
orate finish."*  The  impressive,  beautiful  and  highly-tinisheii  frescos 
of  Raphael  and  Michael  Angelo,  not  to  mention  others,  deemed  bv 
many  the  grandest  works  of  art  ever  produced,  though  this  is  a  mat- 
ter of  opinion,  sufficiently  refute  such  an  unfortunate  statement, 
which,  if  made  bv  a  less  reputable  personage,  would  be  suffered  to 
pass  unnoticed.  *   Many  ol  my  readers  are  doubtless  aware  of  the 

'  about  1841.  The 


'The  term  "nulsh"  should  not  be  confounded  with  I 
Italian  frescos  were  thoroughly  tlnistied,  though  I 
possible  In  fresco,  but  it  Is  not  wanted. 

•  ro  illustrate  the  irapreaaivenees  of  Michael  Angelo's  frescos.  Injured  as  they 
are  by  time  and  more  particularly  by  man,  1  quote  a  few  red-hot  miles.  Jotted 
down  in  IM7H.  after  oue  of  ray  periodical  visits  to  tbe  Slstlne  Chapel.  Jt  is 
scarcely  necessary  to  apologise  for  their  Informality,  "Capital  place  to  com- 
pare the  genius  of  Michael  Angelo  with  that  of  Ills  Immediate  predecessor*.  Ills 
vault  completely  kills  alt  below  It;  and  the  longer  one  looks  the  more  the  kill- 
ing prmees  goes  on.  Indeed  I  found  It  very  difficult  to  pay  any  attention  to  the 
Pre-raphaelite*.  Often  as  1  go  to  tbe  chapel.  I  am  always  captivated  by  some 
new  beauty.  To-day  by  the  delightful  tone  of  Hie  vault.  It  Is  Intlailely  more 
deoorattve  than  the  frescos  mi  the  walls  by  the  precursors,  itote-iihsratnl- 
ing  their  profuse  use  of  gold.  To-day,  too,  I  was  overcome  by  tbe  grand 
*  Creation  of  tbe  Muit  ana  Moon,'  massive,  eternal  Jlturee  moving  like  tbe 
whirlwind.  I  noted  also  a  fine,  pensive,  sealed  female  figure  in  the  '  rilelorv  of 
the  Virgin.'  Tbe  sag  lorellU,  uoltieollls,  etc.,  seem  like  pigmies  as  compared 
with  Buonarroti,  Vet  they  are  interesting.  The  serried  ranks  ul  <ihlrlan.li,  j..  the 

ou. 

SymnrMs  in  Ms  %%  RtnaUww*  "  iHiTlTi.  most  sympathetically  apprehend*  and 
dceerib**  the  toatity,  nubility  and  poetry  of  this  Inspired  vault  "  There  Ii  no 
luxury  of  deooratlve  art,  no  gold,  no  paint-box  of  rermillon  or  emerald  green 
hu  been  lavished  here.  Sombre  and  aerial,  like  sb*p<i*  condensed  from  vapor' 
or  dreams  begotten  by  talon  upon  mists  of  eve  or  <lawn,  tbe  phantom*  *Tuk<m{ 
bv  the  sculptor  throng  that  spare.  .  .  .  The  grace  of  coloring,  realized  In  .rune 
of  those  youthful  sou  athletic  forme  is  such  an  no  copy  can  represent*  hrery 
posture  of  beauty  and  of  strength,  simple  or  strained,  tbat  It  b»  possible  for m**tt 
tn  Assume  ho*  been  depicted  her-).  Yet  the  whole  I*  governed  by  a  Strict  sense 
or*.d>r1ety.  1  be  restlessness  of  Correggla,  the  violent  attitudinising  of  Tinto- 
retto, belong  alike  to  another  and  lew  noble  spirit,  Tu  speak  adequately  of 
these  form  poems  would  be  quite  Impossible.* 
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attempt*  at  "bunn  freu-n  "  were  failure*.1  The  Knj»li!>li  [delightful 
poet*. 'J  have  nl wm  h  been  singularly  deficient,  in  those  masterly  lech- 
nical  powers— the  birthright  of  the  Latin  race* — wliirli  are  essen- 
tial tu  tlie  execution  of  imposing  mural  conqiosilions  ;  though  here  and 
there  a  foreign-trained  painter  may  have  proved  himself  nn  exception 
to  the  rule.  rTCWCO  is  no  medium  for  the  feeble,  or  for  those  wlio  cul- 
tivate a  certain  ddcttantcism  of  execution.  It  exacts  a  virile  ami  *|miii- 
taocou*  linmllinp,  and  experience'  allied  with  consummate  skill.  It  in 
not  a  tentative  or  hap-hurard  art,  if  the  cartoons  are  properly  pre- 
pared, and  provided  the  painter  know*  hi*  business.  It*  very  limita- 
tion* arc  in  a  way  advantage™*,  and  lend  strength  and  fire,  juM  as 
the  limitations  imposed  bv  time  ami  weather  stimulate  the  skcteher  ; 
with  this  difference  in  favor  of  the  mural  painter,  that  his  drawing  and 
color  have  been  prepared  beforehand,  lie  may  paint  much  or  little 
at  a  sitling,  only  that  Midi  or  little  must  bo  completed.  It  is  of 
course  a  disadvantage  to  paint  piece-meal,  but  then  all  mural  paint- 
in"  has  to  be  eon<lucted  on  a  piece-meal  basis,  though  less  than  in 
'•  hunn-fretco."  Because  there  mav  be  a  lack  of  practitioners,  it  would 
he  unjust  and  Ill-advised  to  condemn  and  discard  a  noble  art,  and 
that  not  a  lost  one  ;  for  I  have  seen  charming  frescos  in  Italy  exe- 
cuted by  contemporaries,  less  grand  in  conception  than  those  of  the 
Renaissance,  bat  apparently  as  well  painted.  A  great  deal  wa*  said 
and  written  nt  the  time  about  tlte  unstiitability  of  fresco  to  "  British 
genius."  and  to  British  climate.  The  troth  is  that  British  genius  was 
onsuited  to  "  buon-fraco."    Several  foreigners  have  since  executed 


The  Eryttwwen  Sibyl,  by  M*fc»el  Angel©. 


successful,  and  thus  far,  durable  frescos  in  Londnn.  The  esteem  in 
which  fresco  was  held  by  the  painters  of  the  fifteenth  century  may 
be  gathered  from  the  recently-published  lutter  of  Francesco  dclla 
Cossa  to  Francesco  Uonzaga. 

"  Much  lionorcd  prince ;  very  noble  lord.  ...  It  seemed  to  me 
strange  that  my  work  should  be  paid  at  the  same  rate  as  that  of  the 
others,  who  have  neither  spent  the  lime  nor  the  money  that  I  have. 
I  tell  you  this,  my  lord,  because  I  have  always  painted  in  fresco, 
which,  as  every  master  of  art  knows,  is  one  of  the  most  aileantatjeom 
MsJ  ttM  mttho<l*  of  imrking.  .  ,  . 

"  Your  noble  lordship's  most  humble  servant," 

"Francesco  duu  Cosha."8 

The  somewhat  restricted  palette  imposed  by  fresco  is  very  much 
in  its  favor,  and  yet  it  is  far  from  meagre,  as  ha*  been  alrcadv'shown. 
Its  light,  simple,  quiet  tones  are  eminently  adapted  to  mural  decora- 
tion, which  ought  not  to  affect  realistic  relief.'  It  gives  a  dead  sur- 
face, which  is  llic  fine  qua  non  of  wall  picture*.  All  dark,  dead- 
colors  are  less  deep,  or  black,  than  the  same  colors  when  varnished. 
But  as  gloss  and  depth  of  tone  are  just  what  it  is  necessary  to  avoid 
in   mural  painting,  it  is  an  advantage  to  be  deprived  of  them.' 


i  On©  of  th«  artists  who  "  had  nearly  been  driven  mad  bv  lb©  trouble  and  an- 
noyance which  the  old  system  of  fresco  caused  him."  and  who  abandoned  It  tnt 
another  process.  In  a  letter  addressed  to  Lord  Klcho,  says  Ibai  "  Fresco  niay  do 
admirably  well  where  a  slight  bravura  sort  or  art  is  repaired,  but  this  should  be 
the  iMMSr-Sem/i*  for  those  whose  aim  Is  very  moderate  and  whose  employer*  are 
easily  Mthtfled.  Fresco  has  had  a  fair  trial  here,  and  is  to  give  way  before  some- 
thing a  thousand  lime*  better  in  every  way."  (!!!) 

'  ••  Fskhara.  March,  1470."  From  the  French  translation  In  the  0<uettedt$ 
fisaur  Art*.  December,  IS  a. 

»  An  eicep Uon  to  ibis  rule       be  noted  In  |.*per  X. 


Though  both  are  void  of  gloss,  there  is  a  difTerencc  of  tone  between 
fresco  and  distemper.  The  former  seems  lively  and  transparent 
when  compared  with  the  deadness  and  opacity  of  the  latter,  though 
by  no  means  thin.  On  a  hit  of  plaster  before  me  there  is  some  yel- 
low ochre  applied  when  the  plaster  was  wet,  in  the  fresco  manner. 
By  the  side  of  it  is  mure  of  the  same  pigment  applied  to  the  samu 
plaster  when  dry.  The  difference  of  tone  between  the  two  is  consid- 
erable, the  former  being  yellower  and  brighter  than  the  latter.  More- 
over, "Alia  prima"  method*  —  final  methods  without  retouchings  — 
naturally  yield  fresher  and  franker  tones  than  more  laborious  methods, 
unless  the  painter  applies  the  latter  with  great  precision,  and  as 
nearly  ••  alia  prima  "  as  possible. 

Fresco  may  be  employed  for  humbler  purposes  than  figure  composi- 
tions. There  is  probably  no  more  perishable  and  common  medium 
than  distemper  ("  kalsomine "  is  the  high-sounding  name  now  in 
vogue).  Distemper,  as  used  by  the  ancient  and  mcditeval  painter* 
for  their  wall  and  easel  pictures,  frequently  protected  by  a  coat  of 
wax,  varnish  or  oil,  was  a  very  different  thing  from  the  unprotected 
distein|H-r  used  to-day  for  tinting  walls  or  ceilings,  and  too  frequently 
for  decorating  them.  As  the  colors  arc  soluble  in  water,  it  is  ruined 
by  contact  with  moisture,  either  on  its  face  or  from  behind.  It  is 
liable  to  peci  if  applied  in  more  than  one  coat,  or  with  too  much 
size,  and  is  easily  defaced  by  friction.  A  slight  abrasion  exposes  tbe 
underlying  plaster.  Altogether  it  is  "  poor  stuff."  A  plain  tone, 
ornamented,  if  desired,  with  a  simple  pattern  that  would  not  require 
more  than  a  day  fur  its  transference  to  the  side  of  a  room  or  space  to 
be  decorated,  might  he  applied  to  the  wet  plaster  without  the  neces- 
sity of  the  troublesome  joinings  demanded  by  elaborate  ornament. 
What  could  be  simpler?  Water  is  the  only  medium.  The  colors 
must  be  suitable  to  fresco,  and  these  are  the  cheapest  and  best. 
While  for  imimrtant  work*  it  is  essential  to  keep  the  lime  for  at  least 
a  year,  as  no  risk  should  be  incurred,  it  is  probable  that  a  month,  or 
even  less,  would  sutficu  for  inexpensive  flat  tones,  though  of  course 
the  longer  the  better.  Walls  tinted  in  this  way  would  he  more  pleas- 
ing and  durable  than  with  the  lifeless  "kalsomine."  They  would 
not,  perhaps,  bear  the  frictior  of  oil-painted  walls,  but  would  be  less 
likely  to  change  color,  and  would,  moreover,  be  far  cheaper.  That 
the  required  tone  must  be  determined  before  the  plastering  is  fin- 
ished might  be  deemed  an  objection;  though  to  some  people  an v 
imaginative  brain-work  is  irksome.  A  more  serious  difficulty  would 
be  to  protect  the  frescoed  walls  from  die  subsequent  operations  of 
careless  workmen.  The  best  of  all  plans  for  tinting  plaster  walls  is 
to  mix  the  pigments  with  the  plaster  before  its  application.  This 
guarantees  the  colors  from  disfigurements  caused  bv  blows  or  abra- 
sions. The  pattern  could  be  added  while  the  plaster  is  still  wet.  It 
is  not  possible  to  spread  a  perfectly  flat  tone  over  large  surfaces  in 
this  way,  for  the  differences  in  handling  of  the  several  workmen 
cause  differences  in  tone,  though  all  use  die  same  plaster.  As  walls 
are  randy  void  of  ornament,  either  fixed  or  movable,  such  inequali- 
ties would  not  be  objectionable.  But  It  is  almost  impossible  to 
make  the  average  house-painter  understand  that  the  very  qualities 
he  is  working  for  with  might  and  main  are  precisely  those  that 
are  most  offensive  to  the  artist,  and  one  of  these  is  a  dreary 
opaque  flatness. 

When  die  relative  merits  of  fresco  and  wax-painting  are  com- 
narcd,  the  present  state  of  things  must  he  taken  into  consideration. 
In  the  choice  of  a  medium  tbe  painter  is  guided  by  actualities 
rather  than  by  potentialities.  If  for  very  cogent  reasons  he  is  forced 
rather  than  (tersuaded  into  the  use  of  the  wax  medium,  let  us  not  on 
that  account  slight  a  noble  and  beautiful  method.  Without  ext>e- 
riencu  fresco  is  a  most  difficult  process;  but  as  to  that,  *>  are  all 
processes,  though  fresco  is  a  little  more  difficult  than  the  others  at 
first.  A  demand  for  fresco*  would  certainly  create  the  supply. 
Any  painter  gifted  with  the  decorative  dualities  and  trained  to  mural 
work  could  master  the  perplexities  of  fresco  in  a  few  months.  What 
these  decorative  qualities  arc  will  be  indicated  in  the  final  paper. 
However  skilful  a  painter  may  be  in  other  departments,  unless  he  is 
gifted  with  them  by  nature,  ami  ha*  developed  them  by  training,  he 
should  never  touch  the  wall.  It  i«  to  be  hoped  that  architects  —  for, 
owing  to  its  nature,  the  initiative  must  be  taken  by  the  architect  *  — 
may  some  day  be  pleased  to  utilize  a  process  so  thoroughly  archi- 
tectural as  fresco. 

There  are  obviously  many  places,  especially  in  completed  build- 
ing*,  where  the  nature  of  die  ground  would  preclude  the  use  of 
"  ouori  frl$co,"  unplastered  stone,  for  example,  cement,  wood,  or  anv 
surface  where  the  use  of  plaster  might  not  be  desirable,  Ordinary 
lath  and  plaster,  unless  specially  prepared,  would  be  a  poor  recipient 
for  fresco.  It  was  shown  in  paper  IV  that,  with  proper  precautions, 
wax-painting  might  be  applied  to  any  surface:  to  stone,  by  first 
treating  it  to  a  hydrofuge ;  to  plaster,  by  saturating  it  with  the 
medium.  Even  when  tile  plaster  lias  cracked,  or  is  disposed  to  crack, 
wax  painting  is  perfectly  safe,  if  canvas  lie  applied  to  the  wall  in  the 
manner  already  explained.  This  will  bridge  over  the  existing  cracks 
and  prevent  their  further  development  —  always  provided  the  space 
to  be  decorated  is  not  very  large,  since  expense  might  othcrwi*e  pre- 
clude it*  u*e.  But  where  the  conditions  are  favorable,  and  expense  is 
not  an  object,  die  application  of  canvas  is  recommended  as  the  best 
and  safest  ground.  It  would  be  wearisome  to  recapitulate  the  dura- 
ble qualities  of  wax-painting.  They  have  been  fully  developed 
elsewhere.  Its  simplicity,  too,  has  been  proved.  In  certain  respects 
it  is  more  simple  than  fresco,  in  others,  less  so ;  it  is  quite  as  simple 
as  oil,  and  a  good  deal  simpler  than  "  spirit-fresco."   Simplicity  is  of 
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the  •zreat—t  importance  to  tlie  painter,  whose  means  of  expression 
should  be  facile  if  he  ever  hopes  to  be  eloquent.  Id  commun  wiih 
fresco,  wax-painting  has  light,  airy  tones,  and  a  dead  surface.  It 
may  be  applied  sciiii-traiisparently,  or  with  the  i  in  past  o  of  oil-paint- 
ing, whicli  it  resembles  in  technique,  though  free  from  it*  decorative 
defects.  It  has  none  of  the  lifelessnes*  or  opacity  of  distemjier. 
As  any  color  may  be  mixed  with  the  wax  medium  its  palette  is  very 
extended,  ft  has  this  advantage  over  fresco,  that  the  first  painting 
Is  not  necessarily  a  final  operation.    While  it  may  be  used  alia  prima 

—  and  the  more  so  the  better,  seeing  aila  prima  handling  has 
great  merits,  and  that  repainting*  arc  liable  to  engender  slovenliness 

—  it  may  also  be  retouche  I  indefinitely,  without  injury  to  its  quality 
or  durability,  as  in  huon/renco,  or  without  fear  of  cracks,  a»  in  oil. 
Apparently,  wax-painting  is  the  most  durable  of  all  pictorial 
mural 


The  following  garbled  extract  from  Sarsfield  Taylor  will  ade- 
descrilie  this  offshoot  from  huon  frt*ro  :  "  After  the  general 
ing  of  the  wall  intended  for  this  process  has  been  finished, 
a  superior  coat  of  pure  lime  and  sand  has  been  laid  over  the 
is  then  allowed  to  dry  thoroughly-  When  this 
wall  is  found  to  be  in  a  perfectly  dry  state,  the  surface,  so  far  as  may 
be  required,  is  rubbed  with  pumice-stone,  and  late  on  the  day  previ- 
ous to  that  on  which  the  painting  is  to  be  commenced  the  plaster 
must  be  carefully  washed  with  water  into  which  a  small  portion  of 
lime  has  been  infused ;  next  morning  the  wall  must  again  be  washed. 
After  this  is  completed  the  cartoon  is  fastened  up,  and  the  outline 
being  pounced,  the  artist  commences  his  work.  The  colors  used  in 
this  method  are  similar  to  those  employed  in  true  fresco;  they  are 
mixed  in  the  same  way  with  water,  and  the  white  pigment  is  lime." 

"  If,  as  the  operation  goes  on,  the  wall  should  become  too  dry,  a 
syringe,  pierced  with  many  fine  holes,  is  used  to  moisten  it.  Paint- 
ing dune  in  this  war  will  bear  washing  as  well  as  real  fresco,  and  is 
eipially  durable.  As  regards  mere  matters  of  ornament,  it  is  a  more 
certain  ami  ready  mode  of  working  than  solid  fresco;  for,  owing  to 
the  complicated  forms  of  ornaments,  it  is  impossible,  in  the  latter 
art,  to  make  the  joinings  at  the  proper  outlines;  therefore,  merely 
decorated  walls  in  fresco  never  are  satisfactory  to  the  eye  of  taste, 
and  this  defect  is  very  evident  in  the  Loggia  of  the  Vatican.  Another 
great  advantage  frtuco-ieeco  has  over  frenco  huono  is,  that  the  former 
may  be  quitted  and  taken  up  again  at  any  point.  We  have  now 
shown  alt  its  advantages.  On  the  other  hand  we  are  bound  to  say 
that,  except  where  merely  ornamental  painting  is  concerned,  it  is  in 
every  other  respect  a  very  inferior  art  to  real  fresco ;  for  paintings 
in  secco  are  always  opaque  and  heavy  in  their  character,  differing 
quite  in  this  essential  point  from  true  fresco,  which  is  lightsome,  and 
lias  much  clearness  of  tone,  often  a  fine  transparency.  Frtuco-tecco, 
therefore,  cannot  be  placed  in  the  same  elevated  rank  as  frrsrn-bunno ; 
indeed,  with  few  exceptions,  It  has  always  been  in  the  hands  of  infe- 
rior masters  of  the  later  Italian  schools,  and  none  of  the  works  of 
these  men  in  this  style  have  any  high  reputation.  There  appears, 
however,  to  be  an  imp  irtaat  difference  in  the  durability  of  the  (ier- 
man  fre*co*tcco  and  the  Italian  of  the  present  day  ;  the  former  will 
l*ar  washing,  the  Italian  freKO-*eeco  of  thu  present  time  will  wash 
out,  both  of  which  useful  facts  Professor  Wilsou  ascertained  at 
Munich  and  Genoa." 

Having  had  no  personal  experience  with  freneo-ierro,  I  give  the 
above  for  what  it  is  worth,  though  much  of  it  is  incomprehensible. 
It  seems  too  good  to  be  true.  I  have  made  several  experiments  in 
,  following  the  above  directions,  but  wilh- 
i  every  case  the  color  thus  applied  was 
washed  off  by  rubbing  it  with  a  bristle  brush  filled  with  water,  though 
it  adhered  far  more  tcnacioudy  than  the  same  color  dissolved  in  pure 
water  and  applied  to  dry  plaster.  It  seems  impossible  that  frtseo- 
terca  should  resist  water  as  effectively  as  buon/retco.  The  latter  is 
protected  by  a  thin  but  strong  crust  of  carbonate  of  lime,  the  pro- 
duct of  the  wet  plaster  (sand  and  hydrate  of  lime)  and  the  air, 
while  the  former  would  only  be  protected  by  the  very  feeble  crust 
of  carbonate  of  lime  formed1  by  the  air  and'  the  weak  infusion  of 
lime-water  with  which  the  dry  plaster  (sand  and  carbonate  of  lime) 
has  been  soaked.  The  color  might  be  more  deeply  imbibed  by 
plaster  that  has  been  saturated  with  water  than  by  dry  plaster,  but 
its  surface  would  be  none  the  less  soluble  in  water.  As  to  the  "  im- 
possibility "  of  adapting  huon-fre*co  to  the  "  complicated  forms  of 
ornament "  I  can  merely  say  that  I  have  seen  very  elaborate  orna- 
ment executed  in  this  manner.  Though  frt$co-seceo  is  in  every  way 
inferior  to  real  fresco,  it  might  profitably  be  used  for  ornament 
1  of  tempera.    No  process  could  fie  simpler  or  clieaper. 

FitKDKKIC  CKOWMNsHtKLD. 
[To  bo  contii.uwl.] 


my  studio  with  freteo-serro, 
out  the  given  results.  In 


Ficade  or  Milan  Cathedral. — The  Italian  Ministry  of  Worship 
and  Public  Instruction  has  decided  to  invite  an  iiiternathmal  compe- 
tition for  the  design  for  the  facade  of  Milan  Cathedral.  The  intention 
is  to  select  a  limited  number  out  of  the  designs  that  will  be  sent  in, 
hut  not  leas  than  fifteen,  and  the  authors  will  be  invited  to  com- 
pete again.  There  will  be  a  first  prise  of  ■10,1100  lire  (about  Xl.tlOO), 
tod  lesser  prizes,  which  have  not  yet  been  determined.  The  architect 
wl»o  is  successful  in  both  competitions  will  be  required  to  make  detailed 
drawings  of  his  plan  of  a  suitable  size  before  he  will  Ik-  adjudged  the 
winner  in  the  competition-  It  is  expected  that  the  detailed  regulations 
and  conditions  of  the  competition  will  be  issued  by  the  department 
within  the  next  month.  —  /Won  Tiwrs. 
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any  feature  so  conspicuous  as  this  has  been.  Nev 
lion  attract  for  so  long  a  space  such  throngs  of  v 
any  so  much  discussed,  not  only  in  those  inner  cir 
•tons  are  always  likely  to  turn  upon  something  of  the 
in  those  outer  ones  —  fashionable,  Philistine,  or  humble— which 
usually  take  but  the  most  vague  and  languid  interest  in  artistic  hap- 
penings. Of  course,  it  was  not  all  a  genuine  enthusiasm  for  art ; 
personal  gossip,  and  what  I  may  call  trade  gossip,  were  to  be  credited 
with  much  of  the  verbal  commotion,  and  a  large  proportion  of  the 
visitors  to  the  galleries  were  evidently  most  strongly  attracted  by  the 
non-artistic,  the  merely  costly  and  showy  object*  which  mingled  not 
inconspicuously  with  the  finer.  Moreover,  even  the  great  prices 
paid  at  the  sale  are  not  to  be  taken  as  a  proof  of  the  truest  enthusi- 
asm for  tlie  truest  values.  A  comparison  of  them  among  themselves 
checked  off  by  a  knowledge  of  tile  actual  objects  for  which  they 
were  given,  goes  far  to  make  one  confess  that  the  buying  public  was 
wildlv  extravagant  rather  than  wildly  enthusiastic  For  instance, 
the  Jules  Breton,  for  which  345,300  was  paid,  while  it  was  a  charm- 
ing picture,  was  not  one  of  tlie  artist's  greatest;  and  he  himself, 
though  an  admirable  painter,  is  not  one  of  the  greatest  even  anion" 
the  moderns.  Again,  the  market  value  of  the  Vibert  for  whicli 
$25,500  was  paid  is  certainly  not  more  than  half  that  sum,  while  ita 
artistic  value,  guaged  by  the  truest  standards,  must  lie  called  consid- 
erably less  than  half.  It  was  cleverly  painted  and  beautifully  drawn, 
but  bad  in  color  and  dependent  for  its  interest  wholly  upon  it's  M  story- 
telling" quality.  This  quality  was,  in  truth,  of  a  "very  remarkable 
grade.  Tlie  canvas  scarcely  needed  even  its  simple  title  —  "The 
Missionary's  Story  "—  to  tell  its  own  talc  very  distinctly.  The  old 
black-robed,  scarred  and  haggard  monk  spoke  as  clearly  to  our  ears 
as  to  those  of  his  pictured  listeners;  and  each  of  these  listeners  — 
worldly  ecclesiastics,  dressed  in  gayly-colored  garments  ami  drinking 
their  coffee  in  a  sumptuous  interior  —  was  a  most  admirably  realized 
bit  of  portraiture.  Each  was  so  distinctly  characterized  that  we 
divined  not  only  his  mood  of  the  moment — curiously  interested,  lan- 
guidly scornful,  callously  indifferent  —  but  the  whole  life  and  temper 
which  had  made  this  momentary  mood  inevitable.  All  of  which 
implied,  of  course,  not  only  that  the  painter  had  painted  cleverly, 
but  that  he  had  chosen  his  subject  wisely  —  with  a  true  instinct  for 
such  meanings  as  can  be  told  in  paint  without  the  need  of  printed 
i  explanations.  Truly,  I  say,  it  was  an  interesting  picture;  but  all 
the  same  it  was  not  within  many  degrees  of  being  a  jrral  picture,  or 
I  one  for  which  so  great  a  price  should  by  rights  have  been  paid.  The 
1  sum  Mr.  Vanderbilt  gave  a  few  years  ago  for  Millet's  "  Sower"  was 
,  hitherto  the  largest  ever  paid  for  a  picture  in  this  country.  It  was 
almost  equalled  by  that  given  for  this  Vibert,  and  much  exceeded  by 
|  that  given  for  Breton's  "First  Communion"  —  but  tlie  fact  is  not 
one  whicli  we  need  think  we  ought  to  boast  of. 

Tlure  were  a  number  of  verv  good  Millets  in  the  collection,  in, 
eluding  the  famous  "  Gathering  Beans,"  remarkable  for  its  bcautifuj 
color,  and  an  unfinished  canvas  called  "  The  Spaders"  which  was  ii\ 
his  most  epic,  most  impressive  vein.  The  Corots  werq  numerous  am] 
some  of  them  extremely  finu  —  the  Corcoran  G.idl"ry  was  not  extrav- 
agant when  it  paid  $15,000  for  the  large  «  Wood  Gatherers."  Among 
the  Dupres  was  the  famous  so  called  *'  Sympliouie  "  from  the  former- 
Faure  collection  in  Paris,  The  riaubignys  were  very  fine  and  very 
various ;  thu  Diazca  numerous  and  ranging  in  quality  from  good  to 
actually  bad  ;  the  Truyqns  verv  good,  hut  not  superlative ;  the  Hef- 
ners quite  superlative;  one  Qf  the  Delacroix*  small,  but  splendid; 
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the  Decamps  sober  but  interesting ;  wow  of  the  Rousscaus  as  fine 
as  eve  a  Rousseaus  coultl  bo;  and  a  email  Fortuity  water-color,  the 
most  brilliant  ami  charming  thing  one  could  possibly  behold.  These 
pictures —  forming  as  a  whole  an  excellent  representation  of  lite  best 
art  of  our  time  —  sold  for  prices  which,  1  am  told,  should  beconsid- 
ered  high  but  not  excessive;  and  which  ]  should  aay  of  my  own 
instinct,  proved  small  appropriation  of  their  various  degrees  of 
excellence.  One  or  two  Mcissoniers  ran  up  to  higher  prices  than 
any  among  them  —  and  they  were  not  even  the  very  best  of  Mcis- 
soniers. Moreover,  a  feeling  that  is  nothing  short  of  consternation 
attacks  us  when  we  read  of  the  immense  sums  pawl,  I  will  not  say 
for  Bouguereau* —  since  Bouguereaus,  little  though  they  may  appeal 
to  some  of  us,  have  undoubted  artistic  value  of  a  certain  kind —  but 
for  Meter  von  Bremens  and  Verboeckliovens  and  similar  products  of 
an  industry  whose  vogue,  we  had  begun  to  hope,  was  forever  over  in 
America.  That  $3,700  should  have  been  paid  for  a  Meyer  von 
Bremen,  and  over  84.000  for  a  small  Verboeckboven  in  which  it  was 
hard  to  divine  any  attractiveness  either  of  subject  or  of  treatment, 
aud  Sl.MO  for  a  metallic  little  landscape  of  Koek-Koek,  while  a 
truly  marvellous  church  interior  of  Boa  boom  —  the  best  painter  of 
luteriors  who  has  lived  during  the  last  century  or  so  —  should  have 
gone  for  87J5,  a  good  Jacque  for  81,850,  and  a  very  splendid  Boy  bet 
lor  82,utio  are  facts  of  somewhll  depressing  import.  I  do  not  say 
that  the  last-named  prices  were  intrinsically  too  low,  but  in  compar- 
ison with  the  first-named  they  certainly  do  not  prove  a  very  nice 
appreciation  of  genuine  artistic  values. 

The  prints  included  in  the  collection  I  did  not  see  at  alL  But  I 
am  told  by  a  (non-professional)  connoisseur  that  the  same  unreason- 
able diversity  of  prices  prevailed  when  they  were  sold,  the  finest 
things  going  for  sums  comparatively  —  sometimes  even  actually  — 
low,  while  modern  works  that  were  merelv  "  pretty "  or  effective, 
went  for  much  above  their  market  worth.  With  the  books,  I  believe, 
it  was  even  worse,  the  prices  scaling  in  geucral  almost  absurdly  high. 
As  for  the  vast  array  of  pottery  and  porcelain,  it  contained  very 
little  that  came  within  the  domain  of  art  save  the  objects  of  Oriental 
origin.  Many  of  these,  I  believe,  were  extremely  good,  but  1  know 
loo  little  to  speak  about  them,  and  I  should  be  rash  indeed  did  I 
attempt  anv  decisive  word  with  regard  to  the  famous  (or  should  I 
write  notorious?)  "  Peach-blow  "  vase.  Extraordinary,  indeed,  and 
extraordinarily  conflicting  are  the  things  we  have  been  told  aliout  it. 
It  was  nominally  sold  for  SI 8,000,  hut  is  said  to  have  been  really 
sold  for  about  a  third  of  that  sum,  and  to  have  been  purchased  on  its 
native  heath  for  a  poor  couple  of  hundred.  One  voice  will  proclaim 
it  the  most  superlative  example  of  the  potter's  art  on  earth,  and  the 
next  will  say  its  kind  is  not  very  good,  and  it  is  not  very  good  of  its 
kind.  Even  its  pretty  name  has  been  called  in  question  —  we  must 
even  doubt  whether  there  is  such  a  tiling  as  "  peacli-blow  "  ware 
known  to  the  Chinese  amateur.  And  we  are  not  so  much  as  left  in 
undoubting  faith  that  it  has  found  honorable  housing  in  Mr.  Waliers's 
thrice-famous  collection.  In  short,  it  is  useluss  to  try  to  say  aught 
about  it,  save  that  it  could  not  have  been  worth  anything  like  the 
tremendous  price  which  was  boldly  put  ujion  it  in  advance.  Unless, 
indeed,  I  may  add  that  to  my  own  private  and  ignorant  eye,  it 
seemed  to  be  worth  just  about  any  money  which  one  might  be  able 
to  fiud  in  tlie  very  bottom  of  one's  pocket.  lt_  did  not  seem  to  mc 
more  lovely  titan  its  companions  of  less  nominal  distinction;  but 
each  and  all  of  them  were  the  most  charming  little  object*  imagina- 
ble —  beautiful  alike  in  color  and  in  form  and  in  quality  of  surface. 

Another  exhibition  which  was  held  a  little  later  in  tiie  same  room 
attracted  scarcely  any  attention  from  the  general  public.  We  can 
hardly  be  surprised  at  the  fact  since  a  reaction  from  the  feverish 
interest  of  the  foregoing  days  might  naturally  liave  been  expected, 
and  since  the  second  exhibition  consisted  of*  works  from  two  non- 
metropolitan  galleries  —  those  of  Mr.  Beriidi  Wall  and  Mr.  Brown 
of  Providence.  Yet  it  was  a  fact  to  be  regretted,  for  many  canvasses 
of  great  interest  were  shown.  Chief  among  thein  were  a  beautiful 
Fromcntin  —  better,  1  think,  than  any  of  Mrs.  Morgan's;  two  very 
fine  Daubignvs  —  one  a  moon  rise  with  pinkish  clouds,  and  another 
a  dark-toned  massive  landscape  called  "  After  the  Storm;"  a  large 
early  Corot  of  Teat  value  as  being  ipjile  unlike  the  later  works  to 
which  we  are  best  accustomed ;  a  fine  "  Gorge,"  by  Courbet ;  a 
splendid  earlv  sketch  by  Millet,  with  an  historical  subject  —  "The 
Rape  of  the  !>abinc»;  "  and  a  remarkably  fine  Michel.  But  scarcely 
less  interesting  were  a  large  number  of  small  pictures,  studies  ami 
sketches  by  various  famous  painters— some  of  them  as  well-known 
as  Corot,  Oaubigny,  Diaz,  Trovon,  and  Rousseau  and  Michel,  and 
others  as  rarelv  seen  on  this  siife  of  the  water  as  Bonninglon,  Char- 
din,  Charlet,  (Wicault,  Luminals,  Decamps,  Delacroix,  Fragonard, 
I.atouchc,  Marilhat,  Pils  aud  Vernet.  If  few  of  these  could  be.  called 
'•important"  works,  and  some  of  them  not  even  "  representative.  " 
ones,  almost  all  had  a  very  distinct  value,  and  most  of  them  sold  for 
prices  which  might  have  brought  thein  within  the  reach  of  those  who 
had  had  no  chance  at  the  Morgan  sale.  Vet  I  tadieve  such  bidders 
were  few,  and  the  dealers  and  well-known  connoisseurs  had  things 
all  their  own  way.  One. or  two  excellent  American  pictures  were  also 
included ;  for  example,  a  brilliant  little  landsca|xi  by  Inness,  a  rather 
uninteresting  head  by  Hunt,  and  a  river  landsca|ic  by  the  same  hand, 
which  seemed  to  mc  of  the  greatest  charm  — drlightful  in  color  and 
atmosphere,  and  especially  in  sentiment,  tliough  wholly  lacking  any 
quality  which  could  possibly  come  under  the  title  composition. 

lu  tlie  days  of  my  extreme  youth  I  conceived  a  quite  peculiar 
reverence  for  the  collection  of  Mr.  William  Aspinwall  of  this  city, 


partly  because  it  was  reputed  utterly  inaccessible  to  the  public,  and 
partly  because  it  consisted  of  "old  mailers,"  amoug  them,  it  » » 
said,  a  very  fine  Murilto.  Between  those  days  and  these  I  had  heard 
nothing  whatever  of  the  collection,  so  it  was  with  much  curiosity  I 
heard  of  its  approaching  sale,  and  made  my  pilgrimage  of  investiga- 
tion. It  proved  somewhat  disappointing.  To  begin  with,  I  did  not 
realize,  my  first  definite  vouthfid  wish  as  regarded  artistic  things  — 
there  was  no  Murillo  to  be  seen.  I  believe  it  was  sold  some  time  ago 
in  Kngland.  Then,  although  there  were  famous  names  enough,  but 
few  of  the  canvasses  seemed  to  deserve  their  appellations.  All  the 
pictures  ap|K-ared  to  lie  genuine  in  point  of  ago;  they  were  nut 
modern  copies  or  imitations,  and  some  of  them  were  very  good  works 
of  art.  But  Rubensea  and  Leonardos  and  Van  der  Heists  and 
Velasquezes  they  did  not  quite  appear  to  be.  The  full-length  por- 
trait of  a  very  young  man  in  a  yellow  doublet  which  was  marked  Ve- 
lasquez was  a 'very  good  picture  in  its  way,  but  so  far  as  I  know 
Velasquez  —  one  cannot  reallv  know  him  who  has  not  been  to 


isqucz  —  one  cannot  really  know  him  who  has  not  been  to  Spain 
—  it  did  not  seem  to  show  his  hand,  or,  I  might  lietter  say,  any  one 
of  hit  very  various  hands.  1  have  sometimes  heard  a  rustic  critic 
pronounce  a  |>iuture  a  "  very  handraniu  "  one,  and  this  is  just  lira 
word  which  seemed  to  suit  this  |M>rtrait  of  a  vvrv  handsome  young 
fellow,  it  was  hardly  very  beautiful,  and  it  hardly  had  those  special 
technical  qualities  which  would  rank  it  as  very  fine;  it  was  —  simply 
very  handsome.  The.  various  Cuvps  were  variously  excellent  in  a 
way  which  was  hardly  Cuyp's.  The  interesting  little  interior  attri- 
buted to  Tvrborg  would  have  been  more  satisfactory  with  a  less 
ambitious  labelling,  while  another  interior,  modestly  given  to  Zoog, 
was  a  truly  charming  and  delightful  piece  of  work,  wholly  character- 
istic of  a  great  school,  if  not  of  one  of  its  greatest  members.  A  gen- 
uine Brauwer  is  a  very  rare  thing  to  find  "  in  the  market  "  —  almost 
as  rare  as  the  skill  which  transmuted  such  brutality  of  subject-matter 
into  such  exquisite  beauty  of  technical  outcome.  It  would  have  been 
a  find  indeed  hail  the  so-called  Brauwer  in  this  collection  deserved 
its  name.  It  was  quite  a  nice  little  picture,  but  a  good  deal  below 
the  quality  it  then  would  have  |H»ssessed.  On  the  other  hand,  a  small 
Van  der  Vulde  seemed  to  deserve  its  title,  and  at  least  certain  [ior- 
lioiw  of  a  Ruysdael  —  all  but  the  foreground  —  looked  quite  as 
though  they  might  have  been  painted  by  so  great  a  hand.  As  a 
whole  there  were  many  interesting  tilings' in  the  collection,  and  many 
which  might  be  instructive  to  u  novice  if  he  had  not  too  implicit  faith 
iu  their  catalogue-titles. 

I  am  not  a  bibliophile,  and  only  a  bibliophile  could  appreciate, 
much  less  describe,  the  books  recently  drawn  from  the  library  of 
Mr.  Dorman,  of  Chicago,  and  put  on  exhibition  here  preparatory  to 
their  sale  at  auction.  But  even  a  mere  art-lover  may  find  much  to 
enjoy  in  the  endless  list; ^ a  copy,  for  instance,  of  the  hugu  and 
splendid  Natwleonic  work  on  Egypt ;  one  of  that  great  work  on 
Mexican  antiquities  which  ruined  its  noble  author — Kingsborough 
by  name,  anil  Marquis,  I  think,  by  station ;  a  fine  copy  of  Claude's 
"  Lifier  VerUalit; "  one  of  the  twenty,  all  that  were  ever  published,  of 
Blake's  illustrations  to  the  "  Purgulorio : "  a  number  of  beautiful 
large  missals ;  delightful  bindings  of  many  epochs,  and  many  miscel- 
laneous treasures  in  the  way  of  "  extra-illustrated  "  volumes. 

Exhibitions  enough  are  promised  us  in  the  immediate  future  ;  the 
Annual  show  of  the  Academy  of  Design,  for  example ;  the  second 
Prize-Fund  exhibition ;  and  a  collection  of  works  by  the  Paris 
"  Impressionists,"  which  has  beeu  imported,  with  missionary  inten- 


A  slight  foretaste  of  what 
d  in  Mr. 


tions,  by  the  American  Art  , 

this  last  may  reveal  to  us  can  now  be  had  in  Mr.  Avery's  gallery, 
and  if  its  average  proves  up  to  the  few  examples  here  shown,  we 
may  anticipate  it  with  great  satisfaction.  Sidey  and  Fizzaro,  both 
of  whom  have  been  called  typical  "extremists,"  are  alike  more 
cliartuing  aud  less  eccentric  tiiau  might  have  been  imagined,  and 
Caxin,  never  called  an  extremist,  and  lately  admitted  to  Salon  rewards 
and  honors,  is  very  charming  indeed,  and  not  eccentric  at  all.  So 
truthful  and  so  lovely  a  painting  of  moonlight  as  he  gives  us  in  his 
portrait  of  the  village  street  where  lie  was  born  it  has  never  beeu  my 
good  fortune  to  see  before  by  any  hand.  And  certain  small  land- 
scapes are  as  simple  and  unaffected  in  mood  and  manner,  yet  as 
individual  and  pleasing  as  one  could  ask. 

Many  persons  questioned  why  a  comparatively  small  canvas  called 
"  The  Sentinel."  by  a  man  not  better  knowu  to  popular  fame  than 
Bargue  should  have  brought  at  the  Morgan  sale  so  high  a  price  as 
812,000.  Partly  liecausc  the  artist  is  dead,  anil  died  young  and  left 
very  few  pictures  behind  him,  and  (tartly  because  it  was  an  extremely 
good  picture  —  in  Meissunier's  vein,  but  better  to  many  eyes  than 
Meissonier  himself  could  paint.  How  clever  a  man  in  truth  wa» 
Bargue  is  shown  bv  a  large  collection  of  his  drawings  recently  brought 
o»er  by  Messrs.  Rcichard  &  Co.  Most  of  them  are  small  pencil 
drawings,  studies  in  the  truest  sense  —  figures  and  half-figures  and 
bits  of  figures  many  limes  repeated,  with  many  variations  in  prepa- 
ration for  his  painted  work.  But  the  combined  strength  and  deli- 
cacy with  which  they  arc  handled  and  their  singular  vitality  and 
meaning,  even  when  they  arc  most  fragmentary,  give  them  a  high 
value  to  auy  eye  which  call  find  the  true  essentials  of  art  in  work 
that  is  of  so  rapid  and  incomplete  a  sort.  The  way  in  which  he  posed 
his  figures  —  making  them  really  do  that  which' most  figures  only 
seem  to  do,  shows  him  to  have  possessed  a  genuine  artist's  eve  ;  and 
still  more  remarkable  is  the  way  in  which  he  proves  by  the'  merest 
fragment  of  a  form  that  he  had  had  the  whole  form  in  his  mind  while 
depicting  but  this  part  of  it.  However  small  the  measure  of  delinea- 
tion, we  alwa.ys  seem  to  see  the  rest  of  the  figure,  and  the  I 
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limes  strong  enough  to  make  u*  hardly  regret  that  the  whole 
was  nut  achieved.  No  more  valuahle  text-hook  for  tlie  study  of  a 
youns  draughtsman  could  be  found  than  these  many  studies,  which 
might  heller  find  a  place  in  some  public  museum  than  many  tilings 
of  far  more  immediately  apparent  claim  to  such  distinction. 

M.  G.  VAN 


[Contributor*  art  reauetted  to  tend  with  their  drawings  full  and 
adequate  description!  of  the  budding*,  including  a  ttatement  of  coil.] 

THE    im    YORK    COTTON'EXCIIANOK*      MR.    GEORGE    B.  POBT, 
ARCHITECT,  XHW  YORK,  N.  V. 

[Gelatine  Print,  waved  only  with  the  Imperial  and  Gelatine  Editions.) 

This  building,  whieh  has  been  occupied  about  a  year,  is  built  of 
buff  brick,  and  Ohic-etonc. 


WKIUHT,  ARCUITKCT8, 


N.  T.  ME8SRI 
NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 

T11HE  building  is  now  nearing  completion,  at  a  cost  of  about  $60,- 
- 1  -  Mn i,  Thomas  Dubbin  did  the  mason-work;  Thomas  Shaw's 
Sons,  the  carpenter-work,  and  the  heating  and  ventilating  work 
by  Isaac  D.  Smead  &  Co.,  of  Toledo,  Ohio.  The  building  is  warmed 
by  eight  furnaces  burning  soft  cual.  The  smoke-flues  are  alongside 
large  vent-flues,  which  connect  with  a  spat  e  under  the  floors  formed 
by  2"  x  3"  strips  on  lop  of  the  beams.  Outlets  for  foul  air  occur  at 
intervals  in  the  base-board.  The  hot-air  inleU  are  from  brick-flues 
of  large  area,  as  shown.  The  foul  air  of  the  first  story  is  collected  in 
a  large  chamber  shown  on  bawment  plan,  and  carried  thence  under 
the  d"y-earlh  closets  to  the  foot  of  the  vent-shafts.  The  floor  under 
the  closet*  is  concreted,  and  has  eight  inches  dry  earth  laid  over  it, 
on  which  the  excreta  and  urine  fall.  The  strong  current  of  warm 
foul  air  carries  off  all  moisture,  and  the  dry  residue  of  excreta  is 
pushed  up  the  brick  passage  to  the  mouth  of  the  vent-shaft,  and 
tltere  burned.  Or  il  may  bo  burned  without  moving;  the  floor  and 
closet-seats  being  entirely  of  iron.  The  heating  and  ventilating  includ- 
ing the  closets  cost  about  S3.000.  Smead  &  Co,  guarantee  results 
as  above  under  heavy  forfeiture.  The  building  is  one  hundred  and 
fourteen  feet  long,  and  about  *ixty-«even  feet  deep.  Contains  twelve 
class-rooms,  and  a  large  assembly-room  in  the  third  story.  The  mate- 
rials are  brick,  Belleville  brown-stone  and  terra-cotta.  Three  kinds 
of  brick  are  used  in  contrast  on  the  towers,  and  below  the  first-story 
sill  Croton  brick  and  New  Windsor  brick  are  alternated  in  bands  of 
from  ten  to  fifteen  courses.  The  window  and  door  openings  are 
twice  moulded  :  tlie  jambs  in  brick,  and  the  flat  arches  in  stone 
with  the  mouldings  running  around.  The  brown-stone  is  richly 
carved,  with  Bvzantine  foliage  on  the  large  torus  of  the  entrance 
arches,  the  voussoir  caps,  the  capitals  and  twisted  columns  in  the 
front  gable.  The  cornices  and  frieze  are  in  terra-cotta,  furnished  by 
the  Boston  Terra-Colta  Co.,  after  details  by  the  architect*  The 


ornamentation  is  rich,  and  in  keeping  with  that  of  the 
The  date  panel,  finials,  hip-rolls,  cresting*,  etc.,  are  in 
The  roof  is  covered  with  black  slate,  except  the  towers  which  aru  in 
red  slate.  The  interior  is  finished  in  yellow-pine,  plainly  for  the  most 
part.  The  assembly-room  has  a  handsome  open-timber  roof.  The 
main  stairway  is  in  quartered  oak,  with  carved  newels.  The  building 
stands  in  tlie  highest  part  of  the  town,  and  masses  well  from  the 
river.  From  the  street,  however,  the  view  is  unfortunate  on  account 
of  the  situation  on  a  high  terrace,  and  too  near  the  street  line.  The 
citizens  of  Newburgh  were  inclined  to  censure  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion for  such  a  large  expenditure  of  money,  but  now  that  the  build- 
ing is  nearly  done  they  generally  take  great  pride  in  it. 

This  drawing  was  hung  at  the  recent  exhibition  of  architectural 
drawings  in  Boston. 

DESIGN    FOR    THE    CLUB-HOUSE   OF   TUK  NEW  YORK  ATHLETIC 
CLUB.     MR.  H.  EDWARDS- VIC  KEN,  ARCHITECT,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 

This  design  derives  an  interest  from  the  fact  that  the  architect 
was  obliged  to  sue  the  club  for  his  commission,  as  detailed  iu  our 
issue  for  February  6,  1886. 

A  GROUP  OF  ITALIAN  CAMPANILI.     SKETCHED  BY  MR.  R.  CLIP- 
8TON  8IUBOI8,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


A  Doiatkllo  Celebration.  —  The  Florentine*  are  about  to  cele- 
brate the  fifth  centenary  of  the  birth  of  their  famous  townsman,  ltetto 
di  Bardu,  better  known  as  Donatella  The  month  and  day  of  liis  birth 
are  uncertain ;  but  an  authentic  statement  made  by  hi 
•ufflciciil  precisiuu  loSfl  as  the  year  wlicn  he  was  born. 


AMERICAN  ARCHITECTURE  A8  SEEN  BY  ENGLISH 
ARCHITECTS. 

E  shall 
look 
for- 
ward  with  in- 
terest to  the 
publication,  in 
I  nil,  in  the 
1'ntwactio  n  * 
of  the  Royal 
f  n  s  tifute  of 
Bristol  archi- 
tects of  Mr. 
J.  B.  Gass*. 
paper  on 
"  Same  Auier- 
i  c  a  n  Meth- 
o  d  s,"  which 
seems  to  have 
awakened 

amongst  the  listeners,  more  interest,  perhaps,  than  is  usually  roused 
by  the  reading  of  a  returned  traveller  a  notes. 

The  abstract  published  in  the  Procevling*  and  in  the  professional 
journals  rehearses  for  us,  in  its  abbreviated  form,  a  •'  twice-told 
tale";  but  the  remarks  of  those  who  spoke  after  Mr.  Gass  had  fin- 
ished his  paper  are  of  real  interest,  as  they  seem  to  indicate  that 
American  architects  are  in  a  fair  way  to  achieve  a  reputation  as  sci- 
entific constructors — if  not  artists  —  parallel  with  that  which  the 
world  already  accords  to  American  engineers.  We  therefore  give 
them  below : 

A.  J.  Gai.a,  Associate  (Holder  of  the  Godwin  Bursary  for  1882).  f 

should  wish  lo  compliment  Mr.  Gass  upon  his  paper,  and  my  object  in 
rising  is  to  propose  a  vote  of  thanks  to  him  for  it  In  doing  so  I  should 
wish  to  particularly  express  my  gratification  and  interest  in  seeing  the 
drawing*  upon  the  wall.  It  i*  not  an  easy  matter,  I  know,  to  go  to 
America  and  investigate  the  architecture  there,  because  there  is  so 
much  to  see,  and  an  immense  amount  of  inquiry  has  lo  be  gone 
through.  Mr.  Gass  is  quite  right  in  speaking  of  the  help  which  Amer- 
ican architects  give  lo  any  one  who  goe*  there.  Without  their  help  the 
collection  of  drawing*  which  we  have  before  us  would  be  simply 
impossible.  They,  of  course,  are  gratified  that  their  work  should  be 
studied  by  English  architects,  and  certainly  the  study  nf  it  is  benefi- 
cial. I  trust  that  this  will  not  be  the  last  occasion  on  which  the  holder 
of  the  Godwin  Bursary  will  go  to  America.  .  .  . 

It  strikes  me,  in  looking  at  the  drawings  this  evening,  though  I  did 
nosH>°  to  Canada,  that,  speaking  from  an  artistic  point  of  view,  Cana- 
dian work  is  not  equal  to  the  best  work  in  the  United  Stales.  Per- 
haps Mr.  Gass  will  be  able  to  say  whether  this  is  so.  With  regard  to 
American  work,  I  think  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Richardson's 
work  is  exceedingly  good,  and  I  gather  thai  he  Is  doing  one  of  the  moat 
useful  things  that  can  be  done  for  American  architecture,  in  that  he  is 
training  for  the  profession  in  his  office  men  who  will  worthily  succeed 
him.  With  regard  to  the  systems  of  ventilation,  I  think  there  can  be 
little  doubt  "that  American  work,  in  that  way,  is  far  ahead  of  ours.  I 
do  not  know  whether  clients  here  ex|ierience  difficulty  or  hesitation  in 
paying  for  what  are,  no  doubt,  very  elaborate  systems  of  ventilation, 
but  we  very  seldom  sec,  here  in  Kngland,  anything  approaching  the 
number  and  efficiency  of  the  ventilating  arrangements  which  Mr.  Gas* 
ha*  described  to  u*.  1  suppose  it  is  because  the  climatic  difficulties  in 
America  are  so  great;  in  winter  the  cold  Is  intense,  and  in  summer  the 
heat  is  the  same,  and  If  they  did  not  have  artificial  ventilation  of  a 
complicated  kind.  I  suppose  life,  in  their  public  buildings  particularly, 
would  be  intolerable. 

Joiisi  Slatkh,  Ftilow.  —  There  can  be  no  two  opinions  as  to  the  value 
of  the  paper  we  have  heard,  and  I  am  sure  we  lutvc  inspected  these 
drawings  that  are  around  the  walls  with  admiration,  perhaps  in  some 
few  case*  not  unmingled  with  awe.  .  .  .  Il  appears  to  me  thai,  with 
regard  to  tlie  *iructur*l  methods  of  America,  there  is  a  boldness,  a 
thoroughness,  a  directness  of  aim  and  a  lack  of  conventionality  which 
are  extremely  refreshing.  Whether  the  same  lack  of  conventionality 
on  the  art-side  is  a  success,  is  open  to  question,  but  as  to  tlie  structural 
part  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  success  attained.  Mr.  Gass  has 
referred  to  the  fire-proof  systems  in  use  in  America,  and  without  doubt 
they  are  far  ahead  of  us  in  that  respect.  I  think  it  is  possible  that 
expense  may  affect  matters  more  here  than  there,  hut  still  it  is  possible 
to  make  our  buildings  more  fireproof  than  they  are,  and  withuut  iucur- 
ring  any  very  great  expense.  I  should  like  to  draw  attentiun  lo  the  fire- 
proof system  that  has  been  invented  by  Mr.  Lindsay,  of  the  I'adding- 
ton  Iron  Works,  called  "  steel  decking."  It  consists  of  something  like 
troughs,  which  are  made  of  moulded  steel,  and  are  in  tlie  shape  of 
truncated  equilateral  triangles;   these  are  filled. in  completely  with 

Rumice-concrete.  so  called,  I  suppose,  because  there  is  no  pumice  stone 
I  iL  It  is  extremely  light,  and  the  depth  is  not  much  more  than  half 
what  would  be  required  if  rolled  iron-joists  were  used.  It  is  being 
used  largely  by  Mr.  Watcrliouse  at  the  National  Liberal  Club,  and  I 
think  by  Mr.  Bloinfield  also,  and  it  is  well  worthy  of  inspection.  From 
what  I  have  read,  1  should  say  that  the  Americans  proceed  in  a  very 
scientific  wty  with  reference  to  foundations.  I  believe  that  in  very 
many  cases  much  greater  difficulties  are  met  with  in  various  cities  in 
the  States  than  we  meet  with  here.  I  read  not  long  ago  that  in  Chi. 
cago  many  of  the  best  site*  could  not  be  built  upon  for  a  considerable 
time,  because  they  could  find  no  suitable  foundation.  I  think  I  |iaVv 
heard  you  say,  sir,  that  you  have  been  there,  and  I  believe  il  is  a  fact 
that  a  few  feet  below  the  surface  there  is  a  stratum  of  hard-pan  three 
lo  six  feel  thick,  and  then  fifty  feel  or  more  of  treacherous  soil,  which 
might  be  called  mud.    This  is  evidently  a  very  difficult  matter  to  deal 
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widi.  Tlie  American  architects  terra  to  have  approached  the  solution 
of  the  problem  in  a  thoroughly  scientific  way.  They  decided  to  build 
upon  thv  hard  pan,  and  came  to  the  conclusion  (hat  (lie  only  way  to 
build  safely  was  to  make  an  exact  calculation  of  thv  weights  of  the 
building  which  came  upon  the  supporting-surfaces,  and  then  exactly 
proportion  the  area  of  these  surfaces  to  (he  weights  th\y  hare  to  carry. 
Consequently  the  pressure  upon  the  hard  layer  is  all  equal,  and  on  one 
part  has  any  greater  pressure  than  another,  and  though  it  is  probable 
that  this  stratum  slightly  sinks  down  when  the  buildiug  is  erected,  yet 
it  sinks  regularly,  and  there  is  no  cracking  of  the  building.  That 
seems  to  be  the  proper  way  to  approach  a  problem  of  that  kind. 
Again,  1  think  we  cannot  read  (he  prufeasional  journals  of  America, 
we  cannot  look  at  the  programme  of  the  various  industrial  universi- 
ties ami  institutes  of  technology,  without  seeing  the  immense  strides 
the  Americans  have  made  in  the  subject  of  architectural  education. 
They  are  a  young  nation,  and  we  are  an  old  one,  anil  yet  they  have 
dane  infinitely  more.  I  admit  that,  during  the  last  few  years,  we  have 
done  a  good  deal,  especially  in  connection  with  the  obligatory  exami- 
nations; but  we  have  not  gone  far  enough,  anil  I  believe  that  this  ques- 
tion of  education  for  students  is  one  that  must  be  faced,  and  thought 
out,  by  the  Institute,  combined  with  other  bodies.  I  copied  out  of  an 
American  paper  the  course  of  study  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology,  and  1  refer  to  it  now  because  it  seems  to  me  that  the  stu- 
dent in  that  country  has  before  him  an  opportunity  of  acquiring  infor- 
mation which  is  wanting  here.  I  believe  the  ordinary  course  fo."  archi- 
tecture there  is  four  years,  but  they  fully  appreciate  that  every  one 
cannot  give  up  that  amount  of  time,  and  so  they  hare  instituted  a 
course  of  two  years  for  those  who  are  unable  to  give  the  full  (line. 
This  is  going  beyond  the  scope  of  the  paper,  but  I  think  we  ought  to 
follow  the  subject  up.  I  am  quite  sure  that  no  greater  good  can  be 
done,  titan  by  learning  something  of  the  methods  of  other  countries, 
and  occasionally  taking  stock,  as  it  were,  of  our  own  deficiencies,  and 
seeing  how  we  are  progressing  in  the  right  way  ;  and,  with  this  in  view, 
may  I  offer  a  hint  before  I  sit  down?  We  have  in  connection  with 
the  Royal  Institute  of  British  architects,  a  number  of  Honorary  and 
Corresponding  Members,  and  could  not  some  means  be  adopted  for 
making  them  a  little  less  honorary  and  a  little  mure  corresponding  1 
lireat  good  would  be  done  if  they  would  occasionally  give  us  a  com- 
munication as  (o  what  is  going  on  in  their  respective  countries,  and  if 
that  were  brought  before  this  Institute,  I  think  it  would  be  greatly  to 
our  benefit.  We  should,  in  this  way,  get  a  little  knowledge  of  what 
goes  on  abroad,  in  addition  to  what  we  get  from  the  holder  of  the  God- 
win Bursary,  and  from  the  professional  newspapers.  I  shall  be  most 
happy  to  second  (he  vote  of  thanks  to  the  author  of  the  paper. 

Alkxivdkr  Pavkb,  fW/oa>,  ex  pressed  a  hope  that  the  splendid  set  of 
illustrations  exhibited  by  Mr.  Gass  would  remain  on  the  walls  for  some 
time,  as  they  appeared  to  be  the  best  exhibition  of  American  works  he 
had  seen. 

Thk  Secrbtahv  stated  that  they  would  remain  on  view  during  the 
week. 

Thomas  M.  Hickman,  F.S.A  ,  Attocialr..  —  I  think  Mr.  Gass  has 
done  wisely,  where  there  are  so  many,  only  to  give  us  some  two  or  three 
portions  of  what  he  has  gathered,  and  to  confine  himself  to  those  few 
points.  Seeing  the  buildings  in  Canada  and  the  United  Slates,  one 
sees  in  all  their  phases  a  very  great  change  from  the  architecture  of 
this  country.  O.ie  sees  the  survivalism  which  we  have  here,  which  has 
been  transplanted,  and  also  buildings  in  every  style  corresponding  with 
our  own;  but  one  also  sees,  when  one  gets  (o  the  United  Slates,  a  class 
of  buildings  altogether  different.  There,  architects  have  tUrown  aside 
survivalism,  and  have  worked  according  to  their  own  idea*.  Now,  one 
thing  I  noticed,  when  there  was  —  that  though  there  were  buildings 
most  objectionable  according  to  any  canon  of  taste  —  one  was  not  so 
much  struck  with  the  bizurtrrit  of  their  appearance  at  was  to  be  ex- 
pected. There,  building  seems  to  be  of  styles  which  in  this  country  we 
have  grown  out  of, and  the  Americans  are  also  growing  out  of  them; 
their  newer  buildings  have  m:»re  reason  In  them.  Such  architecture  is 
now  gaining  ground,  and  there  is  so  much  putpose  and  intelligibility  in 
the  work  that  I  was  greatly  pleased. 

It.  1'ufcNK  Sriaito,  F.S.A.,  rrllote.  —  I  think  it  may  be  Interesting  to 
add  one  or  two  words  respecting  thv  origin  of  a  great  deal  of  the  best 
architecture  (hat  we  see  here.  The  American  architects  have  studied 
chiefly  in  France.  Mr.  Hunt  is  one  or  the  former  students  at  the  Kcole 
des  Beaux- Arts,  and  Mr.  Richardson  was  a  fcllo*  student  of  mine  when 
1  was  there.  I(  may  be  remembered  also  that  in  1807-08  Professor 
Ware  came  over  here  in  order  to  make  a  study  of  English  architectural 
education,  and  he  subsequently  went  to  Paris,  in  order  to  study  for  six 
months  a  scheme  of  architectural  education  for  the  Institute  of  Tech- 
n  I'.ogv  at  Boston,  to  whicli  Mr.  Gass  and  Mr  Slater  have  referred.  Mr. 
Ware  collected  a  large  number  of  casts  and  drawings,  and  in  Paris  he 
entered  the  studio  of  one  of  the  rising  architects  there,  in  order  to 
master  more  completely  the  whole  system  of  the  school.  It  is  that  sys- 
tem which  he  has  introduced  into  the  Institute  of  Technology  at  Mas- 
sachusetts, and  it  ii  that  system  which  he  is  carrying  out  now  at  the 
School  of  Mines  of  New  York.  From  time  to  time  I  hive  received 
the  visits  of  a  great  number  of  his  most  promising  pupils.  He  felt 
that  the  education  he  was  giving  them  was  not  sufficient,  and  so  he  has 
invariably  advised  them  to  go  for  one,  or  two,  or  more  years  to  Paris. 
On  their  way  lie  invariably  sends  them  to  ine  to  advise  them,  and  1 
have  been  able  (o  follow  their  careers.  The  style,  then-fore,  which  the 
Americans,  or  those  students  who  have  been  pupils  in  Prufessur  Ware's 
school,  have  taken  as  a  starting  point  is  the  AVu O/ee  style.  This  style 
in  Paris  is  shown  In  its  finest  qualities  in  the  Ste.  Genevieve  Library 
opposite  the  Pantheon,  by  Labrouste,  in  the  building  of  the  Kcole  des 
li.aux  Arts,  by  Duban,  in  the  National  Library  of  Vaudoyer.  in  the 
Timbre  or  Stamp  Office  of  Daltard,  and  various  other  buildings  which 
I  might  mention.  The  Xt'i>-<jr»c  style  may  be  considered  as  typical 
work  of  the  second  and  third  quarters  of  the  nineteenth  century.  If 
you  War  that  in  mind,  and  look  at  the  photographs  and  the  drawings 
of  Mr.  Richardson,  you  will  see  from  whence  he  draws  his  inspiration. 
At  the  same  lime  you  will  see  how  the  practical  requirements  of  the 
Americans  are  met  in  the  Uyiantine  or  .Wu-OVre  style,  and  how  it  has 


come  to  be  so  materially  altered  as  to  constitute ,  to  a  certain  extent  in 
his  designs,  a  series  of  original  concept  ions.  I  would  call  special  atten- 
tion lo  the  photographs  of  the  Harvard  Law  School.  They  contain 
a  large  amount  of  originality  and  peculiar  refinement,  mixed  with 
extreme  breadth  and  boldness  of  treatment.  It  would  have  been  impos- 
sible for  an  English  architect  to  have  dared  to  go  to  that  extent;  lie 
would  have  had  against  him  the  criticisms  of  all  those  who  are  afraid 
of  sinning  against  (he  laws  of  recognized  archaeology.  I  remember,  I 
could  not  help  thinking  that  when  Professor  Ware  went  home  lie 
would  be,  in  one  sense,  a  happy  man,  because  he  would  be  able  to 
found  a  style  upon  principles,  his  pupils  would  not  always  be  bound 
by  precedent,  and  he  would  be  able  to  bring  materials  into  use  which 
we  find  it  difficult  to  do  in  England.  That  has  been  borne  out,  1  think, 
in  the  work  of  his  pupils. 

Henhy  Uawsox,  Fctltw. —  I  should  like  to  say  one  word  with  refer- 
ence to  the  remark  of  Mr.  Slater,  when  he  intimated  to  us  thai  Ameri- 
cans at  Chicago  liad  shown  great  originality  in  exactly  calculating  the 
weights  that  were  lo  be  placed  upon  the  bearing-surfaces,  and  propor- 
tioning the  area  of  these  to  the  weights.  That  is  a  very  old  affair  in 
this  country,  and  by  no  means  confined  to  the  scientific  discoveries  of 
America.  In  that  respect  we  are  a  great  many  years  before  them,  and 
they  have  simply  followed  in  our  wake. 

PitoriMaoK  Kb iiu,  Ftllow.—  I  was  in  America  some  forty  years  ago,  and 
since  then  have  always  taken  a  great  interest  in  American  architecture, 
anil  I  have  been  accustomed  to  say,  amongst  other  things  good  and  had, 
that  no  one  in  (his  country  knows  what  freedom  of  thought  is  unless  he 
has  seen  it  exercised  on  American  soil.  In  architecture  there  are  two 
things  in  which  America  may  bo  expected  to  make  considerable  prog- 
ress—  one  is  ingenuity  of  construction  and  the  other  is  originality  of 
artistic  design.  With  regard  to  Ingenious  construction,  the  Americans, 
in  their  own  language,  beat  all  Creation.  The  whole  population  of 
America  seems  to  grasp  the  necessity  for  new  inventions,  and  when  an 
invention  is  brought  lo  bear  fully  upon  any  requirement.  It  seems  to  be 
done,  not  In  thv  rough-and-ready  way  as  we  are  too  much  accustomed 
to  think  it  is,  but  in  a  precise  and  practical  way,  which,  to  my  judg- 
ment, shows  the  Anglo-Saxon  intellect  at  Its  best.  I  therefore  think  we 
may  (rust  ourselves  to  receive  with  considerable  interest  the  explana- 
tions, which  the  lecturer  has  given  us  to-night,  of  the  various  contriv- 
ances with  which  became  in  contact.  It  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  go 
particularly  into  litem  —  they  have  already  been  discussed ;  but  I  have 
no  doubt  in  my  own  mind  that  in  the  course  of  the  next  generation 
American  inventors,  In  respect  of  building,  will  do  a  great  deal,  for  there 
is  a  great  deal  (o  be  done.  We  seem  in  this  country  to  be  too  much 
trammelled  with  old  traditions;  we  do  not  seem  to  get  beyond  the  in- 
struction thai  we  received  at  school.  The  Americans  throw  all  tlutt 
to  the  winds  and  strike  out  for  themselves,  when  the  occasion  occurs, 
with  some  new  contrivance.  Upon  (lie  question  of  design,  I  am  glad 
Mr.  Spiers  has  said  what  he  has  with  regard  to  the  influence  of  the 
French.  The  Americans  occupy  a  very  peculiar  position.  You  must 
always  bear  in  mind  that  the  Americans  are  the  English  of  the  future; 
an<l  I  think  Mr.  Gladstone's  theory  is  perfectly  right :  that  the  Ameri- 
cans are  so  far  ahead  of  us,  that  if  we  look  at  what  they  arc  doing  now, 
that  is  probably  what  we  are  about  to  do  in  the  course  of  a  certain 
time  —  in  respect  of  architectural  design,  which  is  a  much  more  difficult 
thing  lo  deal  with  than  mechanical  contrivances,  because  it  seems  to 
inarch  with  the  ages  in  a  career  of  its  own,  independent  of  alt  individ- 
ual effort  or  control  When  I  was  in  New  York,  forty  years  ago,  the 
large  brown-stone  church  at  die  south  end  of  the  Broadway  (Trinity 
ChurchJ  was  just  finished.  It  was  considered  a  very  fine  church,  which, 
indeed,  it  was ;  but  there  was  another  church  at  the  other  end  of  the 
Broadway,  called  Grace  Church.  That  had  a  spire  with  crockets,  all  of 
cast-iron,  and  painted  like  gray  granite.  The  editor  of  the  New  York 
Herald,  the  present  Mr.  Gordon  Bennett's  father,  criticised  this  spire. 
He  compared  it  to  a  crocodile  standing  on  its  head.  There  is  too  much 
of  that  style  of  criticism  still  in  vogue,  and  nearer  home.  However, 
since  then,  the  Americans  have  made  amaxing  progress,  and,  as  Mr. 
Spiers  has  said,  it  is  due  very  largely  to  French  influence.  They  como 
over,  they  get  my  friend's  advice,  and  mark  all  that  we  are  doing,  and, 
depend  upon  it,  they  digest  everything  they  find  here,  as  elsewhere. 
Well,  then,  there  will  he  a  sort  of  cosmopolitan  style  of  architecture 
gradually  evolved  in  America.  Wealth  is  developing  in  many  ways 
more  rapidly  there  than  here,  and  I  (hink  during  the  next  generation 
our  successors  will  And  architecture  appearing  not  as  sham  Gothic  or 
even,  perhaps,  as  \A>-Grtc. 

Tut:  PaKsior.vr.  —  It  is  a  great  satisfaction  to  me  to  hear  such  a  paper 
as  this  read.  It  shows  what  a  far-reaching  idea  Mr.  George  Godwin's 
was,  for  the  collection  of  information  respecting  the  practices  of  archi- 
tecture in  different  countries.  Nobody  can  pass  through  any  city  in 
America  without  learning  at  every  step.  He  will  see  much  that  will 
disgusthim.no  doubt,  because  people  who  go  ahead  in  the  way  (he 
Americans  do,  do  a  great  many  things  that  we  should  be  ashamed  of 
here  in  matters  of  arc  But  the  impression  (hat  I  derived  from  what  I 
saw  in  America  was  that  there  was  a  great  revolution  going  on,  that  a 
great  deal  of  had  work  had  been  done,  but  there  was  a  foundation  of 
good  work  laid,  and  that  a  grand  future  was  before  Its  architects.  With 
reference  to  Mr.  Richardson's  work,  I  was  never  more  surprised  In  my 
life  than  when  I  saw  the  tower  of  the  church  that  he  built  at  Boston. 
It  is  a  tower  that  it  is  a  real  pleasure  lo  look  upon,  on  account  of  its 
enormous  mass.  It  must  be  double  thv  bulk  of  any  tower  with  which 
I  am  acquainted  that  has  been  erected  in  modern  times  in  England.  1 
do  not  know  the  exact  dimensions,  but  it  must  be  over  sixty  feet  square. 
It  is  not  a  lofty  tower,  but  it  is  a  grand  square  mass  which  is  very  strik- 
ing Indeed.  Then  the  plan  of  the  church  itself  is  very  good.  There  is  a 
wide  nave  and  a  choir  with  a  spaciousness  of  aspect  about  it  that  is 
quite  charming  I  cannot  say  that  I  agree  with  Mr.  Gass  as  to  the 
details,  because  I  do  not  think  that  (hey  are  up  to  (he  mark  ;  but  it  is  a 
question  of  growth.  American  art  is  a  giant  that  has  grown  rather  too 
rapidly,  and  therefore  (here  is  not  the  amount  of  finish  abnut  it  that 
(here  ought  to  be.  Mr.  Spiers  spoke  about  the  French  influence  on 
Richardson's  work.  1  was  only  in  Albany  for  a  short  time,  but  in  the 
great  building  of  the  Capitol  three  architects  hare  been  employed,  and 
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the  superiority  of  the  work  that  hat  been  done  by  Richardson  ii  very 
striking ;  hut  it  (truck  me  that  it  was  Florentine  in  its  character  rather 
than  French;  possibly,  however,  ray  view  waa  too  liaaty.  1  wa*  like 
the  Amerieai>».  going  at  too  great  a  pace,  and  »o  had  not  the  opportu- 
nity M  study  it,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  there  waa  power  in  that  work, 
and  that  the  man  who  had  designed  it  was  going  to  develop  into  a  great 
architect.  It  is  a  great  pleasure  to  me  to  hear  that  he  hat  a  school  of 
pupils,  became  one  of  the  great  defects  of  the  American  system  it  the 
short  time  they  allow  for  acquiring  a  knowledge  nf  their  profession. 
1  1m  Americana  cannot  bear  to  go  slowly.  They  will  not  give  the  time 
for  studying  winch  they  ought  to  do.  Hut  if  they  get  a  few  men  with 
such  original  ideas  at  Richardson,  then  we  may  expect  a  great  school 
of  architects,  l'rofeasor  Kerr  truly  said,  there  it  great  wealth  in  Amer- 
ica—wealth increasing  at  an  enorraout  rate.  Nobody  can  help  being 
struck  by  the  extraordinary  material  advantages  of  that  country. 
Wherever  you  go  there  it  an  abundance  of  everything;  the  producti  on 
of  the  country  is  prodigiout,  and  we  cannot  therefore  but  hope  that 
may  dourish  by  its  products  rightly  directed.  We  have 
I  a  good  deal  to-night  about  systems  of  ventilation,  but  there  was 
:  comfort  to  me  in  one  thing  that  was  said.  The  Americana  think 
us  excetaively  stupid;  but  there  It  tome  stupidity  alao  on  the  other  aide 
nf  the  Atlantic.  Mr  Uaas  not  only  amused,  but  delighted  me,  by  lay- 
ing that  when  he  went  to  examine  the  ventilating-thaftt  he  found  them 
all  doted  up.  That  it  almott  Invariably  the  case  in  Kngllah  houses, 
aud  it  it  a  great  comfort  to  me  to  think  there  it  equal  stupidity  amongst 
these  go-ahead  people  in  America.  At  to  foundation!,  I  think  Mr. 
Slalcr  has  very  properly  called  attention  to  that  matter.  But  the  tame 
kind  of  thing  it  done  in  thia  country,  and  it  it  no  new  experience,  though 
I  do  not  think  we  go  to  closely  into  the  calculations  at  Mr.  Slater  tells 
us  the  Americans  do.  It  will  be  a  great  satisfaction  if  the  Americans 
take  a  few  hintt  from  Mr.  Spiers  upon  the  subject  of  education,  because 
they  will  be  very  much  benefited  by  bia  advice.  One  difficulty  they 
have  to  contend  with,  and  which  waa  admitted  to  me  by  every  gentle- 
man to  whom  I  mentioned  the  subject  on  my  paaaage  home,  ia  the  uni- 
versal tendency  In  jobbery.  That  is  the  moat  damaging  tiling  they 
have  to  contend  with  in  connection  with  their  public  buildings.  At 
Chicago  I  aaw  a  great  building  in  progress,  and  I  do  not  know  how 
nvany  architects  had  been  employed  upon  it.  When  the  Government 
changet  the  architect  changes,  and  the  consequence  it  that  you  get  all 
kinds  of  uyle*  mixed  up,  and  a  building,  which  ought  to  be  a  One  one, 
it  utterly  discreditable.  There  it  only  thit  comfort,  that  in  a  place  like 
Chicago,  where  they  think  more  of  busincaa  than  of  beauty,  they  cover 
up  the  whole  facade  with  euch  a  network  of  telegraph  and  telephone 
•  ires  that  you  cannot  tee  it.  Thie  tendency  to  jobbery  it  a  very  seri- 
ous matter  for  architecture ;  we  are  not  entirely  free  from  it  in  thit 
country,  but  we  are  freer  from  it  than  they  are.  I  hope  our  intiilutiont 
will  not  be  to  changed  at  to  let  in  tucb  a  flood  of  jobbery  at  that  which 
is  admitted  to  prevail  in  America.  The  Americans  have  a  sneaking 
fondness  for  the  old  country,  and  in  that  Boston  church  I  have  men- 
tioned, 1  wat  uncommonly  pleased  to  see  an  old  ttone  window  which 
had  been  brought  from  the  original  Botton.  They  had  carefully  act  it 
op  in  a  porch,  which  it  of  so  totally  different  a  character. 
The  vote  of  thanks,  having  been  put  to  the  meeting,  waa  passed  by 


GREEK  AND  VENETIAN  MASONRIES. 

WE  find  upon  a  slab 
of  Pentelic  mar- 
ble an  inscription 
of  the  fourth  century, 
B.  C,  containing  the 
specification!!  for  the 
work  of  repairing  the 
walls  of  Athens,  which  prescribes  that  the  stones  inserted  shall  be 
mndt  firm  with  teetlyes  nf  otict  wwiil,1  a  jierfeclly  justifiable  method 
of  proceeding  in  strengthening  a  wall  of  defence  already  existing  and 
above  ground.  About  the  same  time  (329  B-  c),  they  repaired  the 
walls  of  Eleusis.1  Mere,  too,  they  used  wedges  of  wood  tarred,  a 
necessary  precaution,  as  the  kind  of  wood  employed  at  Eleusis  was 
sensible  to  dampness;  in  this  inscription  only  elder,  elm,  ash  and 
cypress  are  mentioned. 

Another  interesting  application  of  olive  wood,  and  more  particu- 
larly of  ttitd  olive,  is  recorded  in  an  inscription  of  the  second  cen- 
tury b.  c,  which  is  the  project  for  the  construction  of  the  new  path 
near  the  temple  of  JLtvadia.  After  determining  the  method  of 
working  the  slabs  nf  stone,  and  the  preparation  of  the  bed  for  them 
to  rest  on,  it  is  said  that  for  the  purpose  of  levelling  cubes  nf  wild 
olire  are  In  l*  ktpt  reatiy*  a  procedure  which  finds  a  singular  parallel 
in  the  Medieval  Venetian  constructions,  where  the  stones  are  made 
firm  by  lead.  The  bases  of  the  arches  of  the  Ducal  Palace,  which 
needed  to  be  carefully  levelled,  were  placed  upon  a  piece  of  lami- 
nated lead  previously  laid  in  the  centre  of  the  capital  am]  fastened 
all  around  with  wedges  of  wood  in  order  that  when  they  poured 
melted  lew)  into  the  joint  the  bases  might  be  considered  firm;  the 
wedge*  remained  shut  up  in  the  lead,  and  when  the  capitals  were 
taken  out  in  the  work  of  restoration  several  were  found  ;  they  are  of 
Ureh,  about  as  large  as  a  finger,  singed  by  the  lead  and  much  com- 
pressed by  the  weight  of  the  edifice,  which  we  may  say  they  had  sus- 
tained alone. 

It  is  possible  that  the  Venetians  imitated  the  Byzantines  in  the 
use  of  lead  in  masonry,  which  Procopius  glorifies  in  describing  the 
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method  uf  placing  the  building  materials  in  the  basilic*  of  S. 
Sophia:  "They  do  not  join  them  with  ipiick-litne,  or  with  bitumen 
which  Semiramis's  ambition  lavished  at  Babylon,  or  with  anything 
of  that  kind,  but  with  lead,  which  was  poured  iulo  the  joints  and  ran 
into  all  the  interstices,  fastening  tliu  stones  together.4  But  the 
Byzantines  in  this  only  followed  a  practice  handed  down  from  their 

Eredccessors,  tince  the  Greeks  before  the  Roman  rule,  used  melted 
ail  as  a  joining  substance  when  they  could  not  obtain  the  contact 
by  rubbing  together  the  stones.  And  the  inscription  of  Livadia 
relates  that  the  leading  waa  done  in  the  presence  of  the  master  of 
the  works.  Now  the  cubes  of  wild  olive  to  be  held  in  readiness  are 
those,  as  it  seems  to  me,  that,  having  been  marked  and  put  in  their 
due  places  sustained  the  slabs  of  stone  whic'.i,  although  unequal 
underneath,  nevertheless  when  laid  upon  the  cubes  offered  an  exact 
level  upon  the  surface  of  the  pavement  for  which  nothing  was  left  to 
be  done  but  to  polish  the  joints  anil  pour  in  the  melted  lead.  M. 
Choisy  '  thinks,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  cubes  served  to  sustain 
the  instrument  with  which  they  verified  i In-  levelling  of  the  slabs; 
but  was  olivu  wood  necessary  for  this,  and  wild  olive  at  that,  and  well 
dried?  The  specification*  for  the  cubes  or  dice  or  cushions  of  wood 
are  plain :  they  were  smoothed,  each  one  hail  to  be  marked,  they 
were  of  wild  olive,  because  the  ancients  knew  that  the  non-domestic 
trees  gave  a  stronger  and  denser  wood,*  and  they  were  dry,  or  dried, 
to  as  not  to  produce  any  steam  during  the  leading. 

Thus  the  ancient  Greeks  did  just  what  the  Venetians  of  a  good 
period  (XIV  Cent.),  did.  It  is  worth  while  to  compare  all  this  atten- 
tion paid  to  the  proper  use  of  heterogeneous  materials,  with  the  inex- 
perience in  the  primitive  Venetian  constructions  (IX  Cent.),  when 
they  made  the  trachites  on  the  basement  of  the  Campanile  and  S. 
Marco  Grm  by  means  of  fragile  bricks  and  fragments  of  sandstone. 

Giacomo  Bo.ni. 


CRITICISM  AS  UNDERSTOOD  BY  THE  CRITIC. 


U  rrOME 
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surprise  hat  been  ex- 
pressed  at  the  appearance 
in  two  recent  numbers  of 
'  Tke  American  Architect  of  h  long 
"  article  entitled  '  bitting  Statues.' 
"  The  title  it  a  initleading  one,  for 
"  the  paper  it  devoted  to  the  contid- 
"eration  uf  a  tingle  statue  — Mr.  Olin 
"  Warner's  '  Governor  Buckingham,' 
"unveiled  two  year*  ago  in  the  Capi- 
"tol  at  Hartford,  Conn.  It  it  not 
.  "  thit  fact  that  hat  surprised  the 
"readen  of  the  Architect,  however, 
"  but  the  more  teriout  one,  that  the 
"  whole  article  it  an  overt  attack  on 
"Mr.  Warner,  and  a  covert  attack 
"on  Mr.  Auguatua  St.  Gaudi-na  — the 
"  best  two  of  our  younger  sculptors. 
"The  attack  on  Mr.  Warner  consists 
"in  dwelling  at  length  on  hit  advan- 
"  tages  at  a  student  and  the  great 
"expectation,  which  his  earlier  work 
"  had  led  hit  friends  to  form  of  hit 
"career,  and  then  pronouncing  the 
"  result  of  hit  most  important  arlittic 
"effort  a  death-blow  to  all  these 
"hopes.  Mr.  J.  Q  A.  Ward  comet 
"in  for  a  Utile  abuse  over  Mr.  War- 
"  ner's  shoulders;  while  Mr.  John 
"Rogers,  whose  ttaluettet  are  ftmll- 
"iar  in  many  houteholda,  ia  singled 
"out  from  the  body  of  American 
"sculptors  fur  especial  praise.  The 
"attack  on  Mr.  St.  (iaudens  la  very 
■'  subtle.  It  cons  sts  in  ignoring  him 
"where  the  mention  of  his  name  ia 
"imperatively  demanded.  There  it 
"singular  indelicacy  in  an  artist's 
"thus  attacking  hit  more  fortunate 
"rivals,  and  it  it  unaccountable  that 
"a  journal  of  the  Architect's  Handing 
"should  open  its  columns  to  tuch  an 
"  assault."  —  y*«  Critic,  April  3. 


Wt;  fear  that  personal  friendship  for  the  two  sculpt 
pious  obscured  the  usual  good  judgment  and  perceptiv, 
our  good  friend  the  Critic,  or  it  would  not  in  so  few  lines 


tors  it  cham- 
ve  faculties  of 
lines  have  offered 

so  many  opimrtunitiea  for  refutation  and  rejoinder. 

We  do  not  propose  to  interfere  between  Mr.  Bartlett  and  his 
critics  any  further  than  to  suggest  that  the  impartial  public  will  find 
Mr.  Bartletl's  method  of  writing,  over  his  own  name,  more  manly 
than  that  followed  by  critics  who  characterize  as  an  "  attack  "  a 
criticism  of  Mr.  Warner's  work  which  sums  up  the  wriler's  opinion 
in  these  words :  "  With  the  exception  of  the  Buckingham,  we  believe 
that  his  work  is  the  best  ami  mo*l  legitimate  contribution  vet  made 
to  our  sculpture;"  who  forget  themselves  to  far  as  to  say  that  John 
Rogers  is  "singled  out  from  the  body  of  American  sculptors  for 
esjiecial  praise ;  "  whereas  he  was,  in  truth,  very  casually 


•  F.tHilrt 


win  fpiar., 
ledlf  ,  f.  I. 


p.-mft. 


•tavyoTipa  yap  vai  irvkMTtpa.  Th«phor.  ffitt.  prnnt.  IV.  13, 1.  And  e 
where  (V.  J,  ...  he  says  that  the  um  let.  »ud  pins  u(  wild  olive  were  tb*  best. 
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as  possessing  *  "certain  illustrative  tendency "  — faint  praise,  of 
which,  we  trust,  no  one  will  bo  no  unkind  as  to  deprive  him ;  and 
who  accuse  Mr.  Uanl«tt  of  "  Indelicacy  "  in  presuming  to  criticise 
his  "  more  fortunate  rivals,"  and  yet  deem  to  be  blind  to  the  fact 
that,  through  their  choice  of  phrase,  they  may  teem  to  lack  that 

{terfect  delicacy  which  would  refrain  from  flouting  a  man  for  his 
Ac  It  of  success!  In  one  point  we  heartily  agree  with  the  critics, 
that  is,  that  the  "attack  on  Mr.  St.  Gaudens  is  very  subtle."  This 
attack,  it  seems,  consists  in  omitting  bis  name  at  a  juncture  where 
its  mention  is  "  imperatively  demanded. "  The  only  place  which 
seems  to  fit  this  description  is  in  the  sentence  above,  which  we  quote 
from  Mr.  Bartlctt,  to  which  the  critics  would  like  to  add,  perhaps, 
the  qualifying  phrase,  "except,  of  course,  the  works  of  Mr.  St. 
Gaudens,"  and,  by  so  doing,  would  deprive  Mr.  Warner  of  that  pre- 
eminence which  his  critiu  most  willingly  accords  him. 

For  our  part  we  distinctly  are  not  parties  to  the  controversy,  and 
are  not  to  be  understood  as  endorsing  Mr.  Bartlcll's  opinion ;  we  only 
s|M>*k  to  the  fairness  and  propriety  of  tlic  Critic'*  language,  urged 
to  it  by  the  "  surprise  "  our  action  occasions  and  the  statement  that 
it  is  "  unaccountable." 

We  do  not  know  any  architect  who«e  every  work  is  beyond  praise, 
and  wo  do  not  believe  there  is  any  sculptor  whose  work  is  always  and 
wholly  good,  and  wo  do  not  know  of  any  canon  of  art  criticism 
which  debars  an  artist,  successful  or  unsuccessful,  from  being  a  most 
judicial  and  truthful  critic.  It  is  a  fact,  we  believe,  that  our  art 
critics  through  their  command  of  adjectives  in  every  degree  of  com- 
parison  have  brought  it  about  that  few  artists  have  any  true  idea  of 
their  real  merits,  and  we  can  conceive  it  to  be  intensely-  disagreeable 
to  an  artist  and  thai  artist's  friends  to  have  said  aloud  anything 
that  is  not  couched  in  the  usual  terms  of  fulsome  adulation.  For 
our  own  part  we  find  extremely  distasteful  the  modern  method  of 
critically  examining,  analyzing  and  dissecting  the  work  of  a  living 
man  —  unlu*s  be  be  a  foreigner  and  so  not  likely  to  see  what  is  said 
of  him  —  and,  moreover,  false,  became  the  work  is  often  done  with 
a  bias,  and  almost  always  a  favorable  one,  so  that,  consciously  or  uncon- 
sciously the  critic  present*  the  favorable  side  only  ol  his  subject,  and 
gives  to  the  world  as  a  complete  study  what  is  really  only  a  partial 
one  —  in  more  senses  than  one  of  the  word.  It  was  because  we  found 
Mr.  Bartlelt  as  willing  to  blame  as  to  praise,  and  willing  to  do  both 
unflinchingly,  that  it  seemed  to  us  worth  whilu  to  publish  the  series  of 
articles  the  title  of  which  the  Critic  tells  us  is  "  misleading,"  a  state 
ment  to  which  we  beg  leave  to  take  exception. 


AN  INSTANCE  OF  ATTEMPTED  BRIBERY. 

IX  some  ways,  it  is  rather  a  pity  that  Messrs.  Pierce,  Butler  & 
Pierce,  of  Syracuse,  N.Y.,  manufacturers  of  steam-heating  appara- 
tus, should  find  it  necessary  to  come  to  the  public  prints  for  a  hint 
that,  as  a  rule,  it  is  not  provocative  of  the  most  lasting  benefit  to  name 
or  pocket  to  approach  a  general  officer  of  the  United  Slates  Army,  on 
the  retired  list  at  that,  with  an  offer  of  a  bribe.  Messrs.  Pierce, 
Butler  &  Pierce  will  do  well  to  give  their  clerk  who  wrote  the  letter 
an  armv-list  to  study,  and  they  would  do  equally  well  to  consult 
some  friundly  architect,  and  get  from  him  a  partial  list  of  those 
architects  by  whom  such  a  document  as  the  one  below  would  not  be 
considered  as  a  "confidential  matter." 


Svbaccsi,  N.V.,  Mareta  *tb,  IWe. 

Mr.  M.  C.  Mkigb:  — 

Dear  Sir, —  We  send  you  catalogue  of  steam-heating  apparatus 
describing  our  celebrated  "Florida"  boiler.  An  examination  of 
details  cannot  fail  to  convince  you  of  its  superiority  in  all  respects, 
and  best  of  all,  its  comparatively  low  price.  If  you  will  send  us  pen- 
cil tracings  or  blue-prints  nf  floor  plans  of  any  residences  or  buildings 
vou  may  have  on  your  tables,  we  shall  be  pleased  to  forward  to  you, 
at  our  expense,  estimates  of  the  cost  of  heating,  with  full  details,  and 
will  filiate  you  an  architect'*  commi**inn  nf  fief,  per  cent  on  all  Florida 
boilers  which  you  may  use  and  specify.  We  guarantee  our  boilers 
to  fully  perform  all  that  we  claim,  so  that  in  using  them  you  take  no 
risk  of  failure.  If  you  have  any  large  work  open  to  competition,  or 
on  which  you  desiru  figures,  please  inform  us,  so  that  wc  may  esti- 
mate, and  we  pledge  you  tali* factory  arrangements. 

We  irwd  that  ynu  trill  regard  thi*  matter  as  confidential,  and  thould 
you  favor  us,  ire  icilt  tee  that  it  i*  *ati*faclory  ami  profitable  for  you  to 
do  to.  Very  truly  yours, 

PlRKCK,  Bl-TLEH  &  PlKRCK. 


THK  COST  OK  PROTECTING  BUILDINGS  AGAINST  FIRK. 


noHTON,  April  3,  IBS*. 
To  thk  Editors  of  thk.  Amkricax  Akciiitkct:  — 

Dear  Sir*, —  In  your  excellent  article  upon  the  lesson  which  may 
be  learned  from  the  long  experience'of  the  Factory  Mutual  Compan- 
ies, I  think  vou  have  there  only  one  part  in  which  I  do  not  fully 
concur,  and  that  is  in  assuming  that  the  cost  of  protecting  or  altering 
buildings,  even  at  they  are  now  constructed,  would  be  ten  per  cent 


of  the  value  of  the  buildings  and  contents.    This  is  a  very  excessive 
estimate 

In  the  case  of  the  factory  costing,  for  instance,  five  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars,  filled  anil  stocked  ready  to  start,  the  proportionate 
expenditure  would  be  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars  fur  the 
contents,  consisting  of  machinery  and  .stock.  This  expenditure 
would  include  all  the  inside  fire-apparatus,  including  pump*,  pipes 
and  sprinklers,  as  well  as  the  outside  hydrants,  pipes  and  other  appa- 
ratus of  the  same  kind. 

The  cost  of  the  entire  fire-apparatus,  including  automatic-sprinklers 
at  the  rate  of  one  sprinkler  to  every  hundred  square  feet  of  floor- 
surface  throughout  the  premises  would  not  exceed  eight  thousand 
dollars,  but  in  order  to  cover  remote  contingencies  we  may  call  it  ten 
thousand  dollars  ;  and  then,  as  you  will  observe,  you  have  only  two 
per  cent  upon  the  whole  cost  for'the  tire-apparatus,  assuming  that  the 
water-supply  is  to  be  drawn  from  a  public  service:  where  S|wcinl 
reservoirs  are  required  to  be  built  by  the  factory  corporation  there 
would  be  an  additional  cost;  but  such  reservoirs  serve  many  other 
purposes  besides  prevention  of  fire,  and  therefore  ought  not  to  be 
included.  If  the  building  under  consideration  be  one  which  requirm 
the  strength  of  (he  cotton  factory,  the  cost  of  safe  construction  is  no 
greater,  if  as  great,  as  the  cost  of  the  ordinary  warehouse  examples 
of  combustible  architecture.  Even  the  requirement  of  plastering  on 
wire  is  only  made  in  the  specially  hazardous  departments  constitut- 
ing a  very  small  part  of  the  ordinary  mill  risks. 

Smaller  buildings  devoted  to  purposes  which  require  less  stren^ili 
in  construction,  could  only  be  made  suitable  for  insurance  by  some 
addition  to  the  original  expenditure,  to  make  them  more  solid  so  as 
to  burn  more  slowly. 

The  ordinary  fire-traps  which  serve  for  a  few  years  for  shoe- 
factories,  paint-shops,  and  the  like,  may  be  defended  in  some  measure 
upon  the  ground  that  the  owners  can  afford  to  burn  them  somewhat 
often  at  the  cost  of  the  underwriters,  rather  than  to  expend  more 
capital  upon  thetu. 

There  are  many  ways  of  making  existing  buildings  which  are  now 
of  bad  construction,  not  only  safer,  hut  better;  for  instance,  if  a 
building  is  surmounted  by  the  ordinary  hollow  roof  consisting  of 
thin  board*,  slated  on  the  outside,  sheathed  inside,  enclosing  a  delu- 
sive air-space  which  is  supposed  to  be  a  preventive  of  heat,  safety 
requires  the  removal  of  the  sheathing  and  the  use  of  the  same  mate- 
rial fastened  up  lengthwise  between  the  rafters  close  to  the  under 
side  of  the  roof  hoards. 

When  this  has  been  done,  the  underwriters  have  ceased  to  take 
objection  to  the  rafter  construction,  and  the  owners  have  found  that 
their  attics  were  cool  in  summer  and  warm  in  winter,  so  that  they 
could  be  made  use  of  where  they  had  previously  been  almost  u»ele*s. 

Two  or  three  conspicuous  examples  of  the  mill  walls  |>ermcAfed  by 
air-spares,  which  wu  commonly  designate  as  lire-lines,  between  the 
brickwork  and  the  sheathing,  have  been  successfully  treated.  In  one 
case,  the  buildings  constituting  a  very  large  risk  in  averv  cold  place, 
consisted  of  an  outer  wall  of  brick,  against  which  were  set  studs  of 
about  four  inches,  on  which  sheathing  had  been  nailed.  The  errone- 
ous idea  of  the  architect  had  been  that  the  air-space  would  prevent 
dampness  passing  through,  and  would  tend  to  keep  the  buildi  ng  warm. 
Although  the  work  done  in  this  mill  was  of  a  very  safe  character,  and 
the  buildings  were  low,  the  insurance  upon  them  was  declined  unless 
the  owners  would  either  remove  the  sheathing  or  fill  up  the  space 
with  incombustible  material  between  it  and  the  brickwork.  Thev 
concluded  to  adopt  the  Utter  method,  although  we  would  not  become 
res|»onsihle  for  success.  They  made  a  mortar  of  coal  ashes  ten  parts, 
ami  lime  one  part,  worked  it  rather  thin  so  that  it  would  run  into  all 
the  spaces.  They  removed  the  top  board  of  the  sheathing  on  the 
inside,  and  poured  the  mortar  in,  thus  making  a  solid  wall.  It 
hardened  very  soon,  and  is  now  like  brick.  The  report  after  the 
first  winter  is  that  the  rooms  were  very  much  warmer;  no  wind 
could  get  through  and  no  dampness.  The  owners  now  state  that  they 
would  make  the  change  without  regard  to  safety,  merely  for  the  pur- 
pom  of  economy  of  fuel,  in  case  they  had  the  job  to  do  again. 

You  may  safely  reduce  your  assumed  expenditure  in  the  example 
which  vou  have  presented  of  one  hundred  million  dollars'  worth  of 
property  to  be  treated,  from  a  supposed  necessity  of  an  expenditure 
of  ten  million  dollars  for  apparatus  and  changes  in  construction,  to 
less  than  five  million  dollars;  and  if  the  consideration  of  fire  is  kept 
in  mind  in  building  from  the  foundation  up  to  the  roof,  as  it  should 
be,  you  may  further  reduce  the  proposed  additional  expenditure  for 
safety  on  one  hundred  million  dollars'  worth  of  propertv  to  three 
million  dollars;  then  compute  the  profit  as  you  have  done  in  vour 
first  article,  and  see  where  you  come  out. 

If  it  were  possible,  for  all  the  owners  and  occupants  of  propertv  in 
certain  souares  or  blocks  of  buildings  in  this  and  other  cities,  to  com- 
bine for  the  prevention  of  loss  by  fire,  I  could  designate  places  where 
each  five  million  dollars'  worth  o'f  property  could  be  so  well  guarded, 
even  as  the  buildings  are  now  constructed,  as  to  render  a  great  con- 
flagration inqiosaible  and  even  an  ioi|>ortant  fire  very  unlikely  to 
hap|>en,  at  a  cost  not  exceeding  the  sum  of  money  now  paid  annually 
for  the  policies  of  insurance,  with  which  such  owners  and  occupants 
attempt  to  guard  themselves  against  personal  loss  in  case  of  a  fire, 
by  distributing  the  hmmlen  upon  other  people.  I  do  not  say  that 
such  absolute  security  would  lie  given  as  could  be  had  in  properly 
constructed  buildings,  but  such  is  the  value  of  the  contents  of  many 
blocks  in  the  prinripal  cities  as  to  render  it  certain  that  in  place  of 
an  investment  of  ten  million  dollars  in  the  manner  in  which  you 
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describe,  for  the  protection  of  n  hundred  million,  olir  or  two  million 
dollars  tlm*  invested  would  without  nucsiion  provu  to  be  extremely 
profitable,  on  tlie  terms  proposed,  Isold  to  the  owner*,  oreu pants,  ami 


turn 


I  uiav,  perhaps,  sign  myself  as  an  ami .  •oiubjsiion  missionary  in 
timici 


the  matter  of  thi*  commtmicalion. 


K.  A. 


THE  BOWER-HARFF  RUSTLESS-IRON  PROCESS. 

Kew  Yob«,  March  istb.  lem. 
To  tiik  Editors  ok  tiik  Amkiiican  Akciiitkc.  :  — 

Dear  Sin, —  Our  Attention  lias  been  called  to  an  article  in  your 
"  Trade  Supplement "  of  the  Clli  inst.,  on  the  Uower-Barff  Rustless 
Iron  Pmcess,"  which  is  misleading  in  the  impression  given,  th.it  the 
work  mentioned  for  the  prominent  hiiil>ling<i  was  dune  hy  the  Phil- 
adelphia Rustless  Iron  Company."  We  manufactured  mo»t  of  the 
work,  and  treated  it  all  in  our  own  furnace,  mi  l  we  feel  th  it  it  is 
unjust  that  wo  should  l»e  robbwd  of  whatever  credit  there  is  attached 
to  the  work.  We  weru  the  pioneers  in  this  country  in  introducing 
the  process,  and  have  spent  a  great  deal  of  lime  and  money  in 
experimenting  and  bringing  il  into  practical  u.se,  as  the  inventors 
will  teslifv,  ami  have  treated  work  free  of  charge  to  that  cml,  notably 
the  Produce  Exchange  of  Xew  York,  and  we  ask  that  you  would 
kindly  publish  this  in  our  brhutf.  We  send  yon  herewith  a  copy  of  the 
1  Bowcr-ltarff  C'o.'s "  prospectus,  from  which  the  "  Philadelphia 
Company  "  have  copied  most  of  their  article  and  list  of  buildings, 
omitting,  however,  that  part  referring  to  us. 

Very  rcsiiec!  fully. 
IIkcla  AncttiTECTfRAi.  Hiionzk  Axt>  Iitox  Works. 

[It  w»»  onr  Inter. ll.'U  Hint  this  communication  should  find  a  place  in  out 
Trade  Supykntrul  tor  Aiiiil  ;i.  as  it  was  nccidenr.-ilk  nmillcd  we  gi>*  It 
place  to  prevent  the  prolongation  of  au  nrt  of  liiJii-lW,  lint  necessarily, 
however,  iutculiunat.  —  Eos.  Amkicic  x.n  Aiichiikii.J 

HOW  TO  COMPUTE  CIIARC.ES  FOR  PROFESSIONAL 
SERVICE. 

To  TIIK  Et>ITOI«!»  OF  TMK   AMKRICAX   AltCIIITKCT  : — 

Dear  Sir*, —  Referring  to  your  remarks  in  issues  of  13th  inst.  and 
previous  dales  —  before  the  matter  of  the  proper  method  of  making 
out  an  architect's  charge*,  tlie*  out  of  discussion —  I  should  like  to 
have  Dome  opinions  as  to  what  the  proper  |ier  diem  charge  is  when 
you  choose  to,  or  have  to,  make  out  a  bill  in  that  way.  Of  course 
there  would  needs  be  a  variation  in  this— a  man  like  Mr.  A.  II.  C, 
who  is  so  wonderfully  talented  and  so  full  of  paying  practice  having 
a  different  value  tier  hour  from  Mr.  X.  Y.  Z..  who  isouly  commenc- 
ing ami  has  not  much  ability  nnd  lias  less  work. 

Rut  what  is  the  minimum  and  what  is  the  average  per  day  nnd  per 
hour?  Also,  in  charging  for  assistants"  time,  how  much  profit  should 
be  added;  should  the  same  saUry  you  hap|rcn  to  be  plying  he  stated 
with  percentage  of  profit  added  on?  I  may  have  an  assistant  at 
fc,  per  day  wltose  services  are  fully  eipial  to  others,  at  SIO. 

If  an  uupaid  pupil's  time  is  employed,  is  it  to  be  charged,  and  if  so, 
how? 

The  matter  is  undoubtedly  full  of  ilillicultiesany  way  we  can  settle 
it,  but  I  think  there  ought  to  be  a  little  more  discussion  as  to  the  best 
wnv  of  doing  so. 

For  myself.  I  am  conscious  that  the  value  of  my  day's  work  to  my 
client  varies  very  much.  For  instance,  the  first  hour  I  commence  to 
work  on  the  plans  for  a  new  client  I  might  have  a  swMvn  stroke  of 
genius,  or  luck,  and  hit  upon  a  treatment  of  plan,  sav,  which  wo°jld  for 
itself, — for  the  idea,  though  perhaps  only  half  an  hour's  work,  — be 
worth  all  the  rest  of  my  services  in  that  particular  matter.  Suppos- 
ing my  client  suddenly  changing  his  mind  ami  found  il  suited  him  or 
his  friends  to  employ  another  architect  (or  a  carpenter  only),  asked 
me  for  so  much  work  as  I  had  accomplished,  and  offered  to  pay  me 
for  the  amouutof  lime  I  had  spent  on  it,  what  should  I  do'.'  Surely 
an  hour  or  two  of  ordinary  pay  would  not  be  a  fair  equivalent  for  that 
clever  conception  of  plan.  Respectfully,  L.  M.  N. 

[TnE.SK  are  very  interesting  imlnu,  and  we  should  be  glad  to  have  tlie 
opluhms  of  .ir-hitccts  generally  upon  tlinn.  Concerning  the  matter  of  the 
▼nine  of  no  architect's  services  by  the  ilny.  as  I„  M.  N.  way*,  the  reputation 
and  practice  of  the  iiic) ivldu.nl  U  the  meet  important  tiling  to  bv  coii»ideied, 
but  the  minimum  charge  of  three  guineas  a  day,  oraoo.it  slxieeu  d<.lhirs, 
which  is  fixed  by  the  schedule  of  tlie  Knyat  In&iitntr  of  HiiiUh  Ari  hired* 
may  be  taken  as  the  sense  of  tlie  profession  in  lireat  liiitaiti  in  n  g  ud  to 
tlie  value  ot  the  time  of  the.  most  iiindnd  person  «  ho<e  attainments  entitle 
lilin  Ui  practise  as  an  architect.  Tlio  rate  at  which  tin-  lime  of  assistant* 
should  be  cliargcil  Is  detenu  hied,  trot  so  much  bv  the  salaries  |  it  I  then  as 
by  a  proportional  division  of  the  whole  office  ex[wn-i  s.  To  expect  an  aichl- 
tret  to  allow  n  client  to  employ  his  men  rind  pay  them  wlmt  h«  would  have 
paid  then),  adding  a  small  d.mcimr  to  himself,  leaving  him  meanwhile  to 
foot  the  hills  fur  offlce-iriit,  stationery.  hearing,  nnd  so  un.  would  he  uhv|. 
onsly  nlKitnl:  and  lire  simplest  vv.iv  is  to  add  together  all  the  items  of 
crsprii-e.  divide  the  total  rrs  ht-nily  as  |s>s,sililc  in  the  ratio  which  eac'.i  man 
iDiitrlbrrle*  toward  earning  the  revenue  of  the  ofnVe.  and  make,  tin-  tli« 
ha. Is  of  the  charge,  w here  It  li  advisable  l<>  render  n  hill  in  that  wav.  adding, 
of  course,  a  reasonable  nrofil  to  |«iy  the  ar -Jiitect  for  the  supervision,  and 
for  the  respoii-lbllity  for  their  work  which  he  nssmiies.  Kiigluecis  ofieii 
n-"iilate  llicir  rharxes  in  this  way.  and  it  vvitl  he  fouoil  we  thiok,  tli.it  then.. 
ar»  very  few  men  iir  cither  an  architect's  or  an  engineer's  nlflce  who-e  time 
can  be  afforded  at  le««  than  one  dollar  an  nmrr,  roa-l.li-rin;;.  as  we  must, 
tkit  a  csiusidemhle  |ioith>u  of  the  time  for  which  the  architect  nr  engineer 
pav*  thorn,  and  during  which  lie  inn^l  keep  the  otflce  hill-  |nid.  is  iiM-e-sa- 
rlly  spent  in  changing  from  one  piee-  ot  work  to  nin.tl.rr,  In  preparing  for 
out-of-burn  work.  In  receiving  directions  or  making  reports,  and  in  a  bun- 
dled other  small  duties  nol  relating  s  i  mrllculai'ly  to  auy  one  client  that 
If  can  be  chnrfed  for  tho  time  occupied  tn  theui. 


in  all  this  it  must  be  understood  that  we  do  not  by  any  means  advocate 
a  chaiise  fioin  the  established  system  of  charging  for  the  professional  work 
of  arrhiiects  by  j^rceutage.  Allliniigh  il  is  always  rulvisiible  to  keep  a 
record  of  (he  time  s|»eiit  by  each  dratiKUtsman.  as  well  a«  by  the  piinci|uil, 
rr pou  each  piece  of  work,  and  It  may  sometimes  he  iieees»ary  to  lecur  to 
the  iline-lmok,  either  to  satisfy  n  jury  or  an  auditor  that  the  peirenuige 
charge  is  no(  exor  bitant,  or  to  deleraiinc  the  proper  amount  to  D*r  askrd  for 
work  of  different  suit  from  thai  provided  lor  iir  the  schedule,  there  can  he 
no  doubt  tint  the  prrccutngc  system  provides  better  llinn  any  other  for  the 
equitable  averaging  of  those  accidents  of  a  fortunate  iuspiraiion  in  Ibe  case 
ot  one  design,  or  a  long  course  of  study  over  airoiln-r.  w  hich  nie  Inevitable 
hi  faithful  professional  work.  As  1..  M.  N.  suggests,  it  would  be  ns  unre;tsou. 
able  on  a  client's  pan  to  ex|iect  an  architect  to  charge  him  a  very  sm:rll 
price  because  he  lrapixuiei]  u>  lilt  on  nn  ndmlmbte  plan  in  a  slnnt  time  as  It 
wonlil  be  for  the  architect  to  ex|vect  bis  next  client  to  pay  l.hn  nn  enormous 
price  because  lie  f<-ni>d  his  riaiiicnlar  problem  of  dlfllciilt  siiliition.  Every 
one  recnguize*  tills,  and  the  enstmn  of  einploylug  archliecls,  not  by 
tlie  day  or  hour,  but  to  innke  certain  definite  preliniinsry  sketches,  working- 
drawings,  details  and  in.-atl.ius,  or  to  carry  his  design  into  complete 
execution,  Is  the  fnrlt  of  centuries  of  experience  of  s:ich  work,  and  is 
always  regariled  a«  forming  the  bnsis  of  the  contract  bt-twi'eii  an  architect 
and  lii«  client.  nnle«s  some  other  arrangement  is  expressly  stipulated  and 
agreed  to  hy  both  parties.-  Ki*.  Amkuicax  Aitrnniu-r.: 


IRON  LINTELS. 

UivtMiSToMK,  M,  T.,  March  IT,  1 

To  tiik  Editoks  ok  tiik  Amkiiican  Akchitkct:  — 

Drar  Silt,  —  Please  descrilic  l«j  us  the  be  si  plan  of  east-iron  lintel 
to  carry  u  Iwelve-itich  brick  wall  weighing  thirty-two  Ions,  cipinlly 
distributed,  over  a  span  of  sixteen  feet  between  bearings.  Lintel  is 
to  be  used  l»  curry  front  of  building  above  liist  story,  ends  of  which 
have  twenty-inch  brick  wall  to  rest  on.  An  argument  having  arisen, 
lave  agreed  to  refer  the  matter  to  you.  Would  it  not  be  belter  to 
use  coupled  I- liiains?     Yours  very  respect  fully,    II.  11.  FliKM'll. 

[Wr.  should  much  prefer  to  use  tlie  wrought-iron  I  beams  in  such  a  case. 
If  il  were  absolutely  iii-iessari  to  us*  cist  Iron,  the  best  form  would  be  tho 
"  box-lintel.''  r-J-slia|H-rl  in  secltori;  but  it  should  he  lesteil  with  si.methlug 
lu  >re  than  t lie  pioj-o-ed  strain,  eltl  er  In  l.vdnullc  press,  or  bv  lianiiiig  on 
it  a  plaiforur  .villi  weights,  before  being  plwed  In  the  bulldlng.-Kl*  Amilb- 
If.tN  Am  IIITKl  T.] 


.  THE  MOVEMENT  OF  THE  WASHINGTON  MONUMENT- 

RvaicusK.  March  3l»t,  lsxi. 

j  To  TIIK  El)IT«lttS  OK  TIIK  AMF.ItlC'AN  AltC'tllTECT;  — 
i  Dear  Sin,  —  I  notice  on  pa;e  US  of  the  issue  for  March  27lh, 
1  18SC,  a  note  taken  from  the  Bv*ion  Tian.*cripi  in  regard  to  the  move- 
ment of  the  Washington  monument.  May  nol  (he  movement  of  the 
|M'ndnlum  Iw  due  to  the  rotation  of  the  earth  on  its  axis?  M.  Fou- 
cault  has  used  llic  pendulum  to  deinonstrnte  the  movement  of  the 
earth,  and  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  under  similar  conditions.  I  can 
hardly  credit  the  theory  that  the  mass  of  masonry  is  so  srn.n  affected 
to  such  an  extent  as  spoken  of  in  the  note. 

lCcs|»cclfnllv  yours,  E.  M.  II I' K LI.,  Architect. 

I  [Since  the  note  referred  to  appearwl  in  print  we  have  rend  a  statement 
,  that  Col.  Casey  dcuvi  that  he  ever  said  what  has  been  attributed  to  him.  — 
I  Eus.  Aju  Kmc  an  AitciuiK«T.; 


Tim  "  Tki.ki-iiom.-I.adv  "  ami  tiu.  Kirk.  —  An  insurance  man  tells 
a  story  of  telephone  experience  in  Detroit,  which  has  both  a  serious  and 
a  comical  aspect.  The  Uarnum  Wire  Works  at  IVlroit  took  fire,  and 
the  watchman  on  duty  rang  up  the  telephone-lady,  who,  as  in  this  case 
made  and  provided,  asked :  "  What  iiuinlsrr  do  you  want  f  "  Watch- 
man—  "Oive  me  the  Fire-OepHrtment,  tpiiek."  Tehphonc-Lady — 
"What  number  do  you  want?"  Watchman  —  "Oh!  blank  the  blank 
number;  $dvc  me  the  Flrc'Dcpartmctit.  We  arc  all  »Ure.  Illank,  blank, 
blank,  quick!"  Tlren,  having  nolilled  the  Are  worshippers  of  the  condi- 
tion of  things,  he  rang  up  again,  and  asked  for  the  house  of  one  of  the 
principals-— the  Kei-eiver,  perhaps— and  was  informed  by  lire  telephone- 
lady  that  "the  service  of  the  Itanium  Wire  Works  had  been  discon- 
tinued on  account  of  profane  language  having  been  used."  —  Kiehanye. 

IItdiiaI  i  ic  Salt  Mimni;.  —  In  the  eastern  portion  of  the  State  of 
Michigan.  U.  S ,  a  stratum  of  salt  underlies  the  surface  al  a  dcplh  of 
11(1)0  to  itstO  fret.  Irs  tlrickiipss  is  irregular,  the  deposit  lying  in 
pockets,  •ome  of  which  are  known  to  be  over  "MO  feet  in  thickness. 
At  Marine  Ciry  are  extensive  works,  packing  at  the  present  time  '*IM 
barrels  of  sail  daily,  although  the  capacity  of  the  well  is  sufficient  to 
furnish  brine  enough  for  double  thai  quantity  nf  salt.  An  artesian 
well  1748  feet  in  depth  was  bored  for  the  purpose  of  reaching  tho  salt 
deposit,  which  via*  struck  at  a  depth  of  1U.'»>  feet,  after  passing  through 
'.MO  feet  of  clay,  ti'i<)  feet  of  shale  ami  stealilc,  arid  the  remainder  of 
the  distance  lliiicstnnc.  This  well  is  lined  with  an  iron-pipe  casing  414 
inches  inside-diameter,  and  u  2  l  ginch  pipe,  171(1  feet  long,  is  sus|sr-ivied 
in  the  Interior  of  the  larger  pipe.  Kresh  wnlcr  from  the  St.  Clair  Diver 
is  forced  into  the  annular-space  between  the  two  pipes  by  a  Worlbing- 
tun  duplex-pump  of  10-inch  slruke,  with  10-inch  slcam  and  4-incli 
water-cylinders.  The  fn-sh  water  dissolves  the  salt,  nnd  the  brine 
rushes  up  the  central  pipe  saturated  tilth  salt.  When  ihe  well  uus 
first  used  this  brine  ccnlained  twenty  per  cent  of  the  salt  necessary 
for  saturation,  but  the  salt  iir  sol ui inn  increased  until  it  reached  full 
saturation.  The  central  pipe  delivers  the  brine  Into  an  ch-vati-il  tank 
holding  IHO.OOH  gallons,  whence  it  flows  into  a  scliling  basin,  where  the 
brine  is  warmed  by  steam  pipes.  Thence  it  is  drawn  into  graincrs 
which  are  long  wwxl  tanks  l3o  feet  in  length,  and  11  feet  hi  widtH 
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where  the  Urine  is  healed  by  steam -pipes  in  tlic  bottom.  As  the  water, 
becomes  evaporated  the  salt  form*  on  the  surface  and  then  precipi- 
tate*,nm]  ij  moved  along  the  bottom  by  wood-scrn|  er*  operated  bv  an 
engine,  and  at  the  on<l  is  delivered  to  bcll-cnnvcycrs,  which  distribute 
it  to  various  bins  in  the  storehouse.  Kadi  of  the  iivc-graitiers  have  a 
capacity  of  seventy  barrels  of  salt  per  day.  'I  he  cost  of  the  well  was 
$i,.W0,  and  of  the  remainder  of  the  works,  including  boilers  of  olO 
horse-power,  machinery,  buildings  anil  docks,  -*<2i«,000.  The  cost  of 
producing  each  barrel  of  salt  weighing  'JM  pounds  is  said  to  Ik-  tV> 
cents,  and  is  made  up  of  the  following  items:  liarrel.  17  cents:  coal, 
1:1  cents;  labor,  20  cent";  repairs  and  miscellaneous,  £  cents;  and  tlM 
average  net  price  during  the  past  year  71  cents  per  barrel.  The  brine 
and  the  salt  have  been  analyzed  by  Dr.  K.  K.  Kugethardt,  chemist  for 
tlic  State  of  New  York,  as  follow*: 
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—  Engineering. 

AHCilJBOLo<iic»L  DiscovKiiu:*  at  A«sliA>.  — The  •rchiBological  sea- 
son ha*  begun  in  earnest.  No  sooner  do  we  record  one  discovery 
than  another  turn*  up.  Last  week  it  wat  Athens,  followed  by  the 
Kgyptian  Delta;  and  now  we  receive  intelligence  of  an  important 
scries  of  finds  at  Assuan.  The  successful  explorer  this  time  is  General 
Greufell,  who  has  had  the  good  fortune  to  discover  an  ancient  Kgyp- 
lian  necropolis  in  the  Libyan,  or  western  desert,  opposite  Assuan,  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Nile.  Among  the  tomb*  already  opened  are  sev- 
eral  which  date  apparently  from  tlic  twelfth  dynasty  (orcu  u.  c.  3000), 
and  arc  constructed  in  the  »tyle  of  the  great  I.ycopolitan  sepulchres  in 
the  mountain  above  Siut.  They  consist  of  two  or  more  halls,  or  cham- 
bers, connected  by  corridors,  the  roof  being  supported  by  columns,  and 
the  walls  decorated  with  colored  bas-reliefs  in  brilliant  preservation. 
Several  of  these  tombs  appear  to  belong  to  members  of  a  noble,  if  not 
a  royally-connected  family,  the  heads  of  which  were  probably  govern- 
ors of  the  province.  The  largest  is  described  as  a  truly  magnificent 
sepulchre,  measuring  140  feet  in  depth,  by  40  feet  in  breadth,  ami  con- 
taining thirty  columns,  some  square,  some  round.  It  purport*  to  be  the 
tomb  uf  a  certain  prince  of  Upper  and  Lower  Kgypt,  who  lived  in  tlic 
reign  of  one  Ncferkara,  and  who  Is  represented  in  one  of  the  wall- 
paintings  as  a  lame  man,  leaning  on  a  crutch.  A  fine  "shrine"  (?)  and 
an  altar  (more  correctly,  perhaps,  a  table  for  funerary  offerings)  occupy 
their  original  position  in  the  innermost  IS  lumber,  and  are  in  perfect 
condition  The  sculptures  are  very  curious,  and  the  aspect  of  the 
whole  tomb  is  reported  as  extremely  archaic.  From  the  second  to  the 
end  of  the  eleventh  dynasty  there  were,  however,  tunny  kings  named 
Ncferkara;  and,  until  the  inscriptions  are  fully  deciphered,  it  is,  of 
course,  impossible  to  say  under  which  ruler  this  lame  functionary  flour- 
ished. The  tomb  is  attributed  by  those  on  the  spot  to  the  third 
dynasty ;  but  it  seems,  for  many  reasons,  more  likely  to  date  from  the 
time  of  that  Ncferkara  who  succeeded  Mercnra,  of  the  sixth  dynasty. 
The  founder  of  this  line,  Ati,  was  a  native  of  the  island  of  Klephantine, 
opposite  Assuan,  and  the  plxce  first  rose  to  importance  under  his 
ccssor*.  It  was  during  the  reign  of  Mercnra  that  Una,  a  famous  gen- 
■uceral  and  prime  minister,  quarried  the  granite  of  Assuan  for  the 
sepulchre  and  sarcophagus  of  his  sovereign,  and  built  a  fleet  of  thir- 
teen vessels  at  Elephantine  for  the  transport  of  the  same.  Pending 
further  details,  we  should,  therefore,  be  inclined  to  ascribe  the  large 
tomb  to  a  nobleman  of  that  periinl,  especially  if  the  neighboring 
twelfth-dynasty  tombs  are  those  of  his  descendants.  In  one  of  these 
latter  theft  are  f  mini  a  scries  of  Osiridc  statues,  representing  the 
deceased  in  luiiinmitlcd  form  done  in  baked  clay  or  terra  cotta,  and 
placed  in  recesses  along  the  corridor.  This,  at  all  events,  is  an  entire 
novelty  in  tomb  decoration.  The  cemetery  will  probably  prove  to  lie 
of  great  extent,  as  there'  is  evidence  of  its  having  been  in  use  down 
to  a  late  period.  The  large  tomb,  usurped  by  later  comers,  was 
found  piled  to  the  ceiling  with  mummies,  mummy-cases,  and  fum  r- 
ary  furniture  of  Hoiuan  times,  including  upward  of  sixty  memorial 
stela?.  General  Grenfell  is  actively  pursuing  his  work  of  discovery  by 
the  lielp  of  our  Knglish  soldier*,  who  continue  to  open  and  clear  out 
tomb  after  tomb.  —  London  Timet,  Mnrrk  0. 


A  St  wM  vrizimi  of  the  results  shown  in  the  building  trade  for  the  first 
three  months  of  the  year,  so  far  a*  has  been  found  possible  to  tabulate 
them,  indicates  in  a  general  wav,  an  luerea»c  of  from  fifteen  to  twenty  per 
cent  iu  investments.  In  twelve  eitic*  architect*'  rej«>rl-  and  opinions  ale 
very  much  alike  concerning  work  in  their  own  hands,  and  as  to  the  prose- 
cution of  building  operations  which  have  passed  out  of  their  hands.  No  one 
but  n  i-ourirmril  pr*-anii*t  could  rind  in  existing  trade  and  industrial  condi- 
tion* any  grounds  for  denying  a  liealtbfnl  condition  of  things  in  the  build- 
ing trade-,  in  the  Industries,  in  mining,  railroad,  or  otber  great  Interests. 
The  worrt  observation  that  can  be  Indulged  in  at  this  time  is,  that  a  largo 
amount  of  business  is  being  done  at  very  little,  if  any,  margin,  ami  that  a 
large  amount  of  bu«liie»s  that  will  he  transacted  this  year  will  be  done  at 
iiu-Mti-f  telory  margin*.  It  is,  perhaps,  utiiicce-sorv  to  state  the  reasons  for 
this.  Thnv  h  ue  been  hinted  at  before.  The  advance  in  labor  ami  niatetial 
was  unexpected,  although  « lieu  no  look  back,  it  i<  rather  siirprMll||  that  it 
.    It  Is  doubtful  whether  there  will  t*  such  a  reaction  as  will 


lie  of  anv  benefit,  ovfn  were  it  rie-irahlr.    The  enterprise  which  h»« 
and  is  being  .  tus  ked,  will  lie  relieved  in  time,  to  expend  its  cncigy. 

EiiiMiitaghig  evidence-  of  building  and  industrial  nctiv  ity  nre  apparent  in 
j  nearly  all  the  New  Knglaud  low  us  and  village-.  If  manufaetiiier*  complain 
of  too  model  ale  margins,  it  is  lube  supposed  the  pubic  liars  ii-usous  to 
congratulate  itself  upon  lower  prices,  ttdi'es  not  aj  ptar  that  enterprise 
h  is  bent  discouraged  or  production  checked  In  the  nut  row  lies*  of  margin* 
in  any  Industry,  and.  therefore,  it  i-  safe  to  say  the  country  at  huge  is  being 
rather  U-nrlited  than  otherwise.  So  long  as  there  Is  so  much  idle  money 
awaiting  investment,  -o  long  will  niaigins  continue  extremely  uairuw,  end 
combinations  of  smaller  luaiiufaetiiicis  bo  formed  for  mutually  protective 
purpose-.  It  is  encouraging  to  not*  that  in  several  tow  us  and  cities  in  New 
r.ugtaud.  employer*  are  investing  money  in  the  erection  of  house*  for  their 
employee-,  and  that  the  importance  of  this  course  Is  belug  recognized  for 
nunc  reasons  than  one.  The  deiuaud  for  small  houses  must  of  necessity 
continue,  and  ne  have  it  on  anthoriiy  of  welt-Informed  architect*  and 
investors  that  house- building  for  mechanic*  and  workingiurti  and  persons 
Of  limited  means  w  ill  routluue  probably  for  two  or  three  yearx  to  come  to 
occupy  a  great  deal  of  the  time,  attention  and  money  of  investor*  and  build- 
ers. Building  activity  is  increasing  iu  New  Yoik  City  aud  surrounding 
cities,  »g  well  a*  throughout  the  larger  cities  and  towns  of  that  Stale. 
I  luting  the  first  llnee  month-  of  this  year.  3,315  transfers  of  pn-pcity  were 
ireoriled  in  New  York  City,  representing  a  transfer  of  -li'i.uiin.mii,  or  about 
73  per  ceut  more  than  for  the  same  time  last  year.  Moitgage*  also  show  an 
Increase.  The  number*  being  :f,:i50  for  the  first  three  months  of  last  year  as 
against  'J.7D4  this  year,  and  the  inrrense  in  the  amount  of  money  loaned  was 
in  a  ratio  of  23  to  32.  During  the  first  three  months  uf  this  year  1.073 
buildings  were  projected  as  against  fi»l  for  the  same  three  mouth*  of  List 
year.  The  estimated  co-t  of  the  building*  projected  during  the  first  quar- 
ter of  this  y  ear  is  .«I7  UOMaH.  w  Idle  the  cost  nl  the  projected  properties  for 
the  rir*t  quaiters  of  last  year  was  »'J.6g3,7O0.  Crossing  over  to  lliiladelphia, 
we  And  a  similarly  etu-oiiraglug  condition  of  thing*;  the  iucrease  iu  the 
permit*  over  the  fir-t  quarter  of  la-t  year  is  about  33  per  cent,  and  in  amount 
nearly  double.  The  architect*  of  that  city  speak  very  confidently  of  the 
pruhcibi lilies  of  the  season  now  at  their  doors,  and  have  more  work  in  hand 
by  far  than  last  year.  Leading  real-estate  oiierator*  speak  of  a  general 
advance  In  real  estate  of  front  10  iu  SO  per  cent;  much  of  il.  no  doubt,  is 
held  at  speculative  price*  until  a  bona  tide  offer  is  made.  Building  opera- 
tions in  llllsbtirgh  have  also  been  greatly  stimulated,  but  much  of  this  acti- 
vity is  due  to  exceptional  cause*,  such  aa  the  snpply  of  natural-gas,  the  free- 
dom from  strikes,  comparatively  speaking,  and  the  influx  of  capital  to  profit 
by  the  tiuinerou*  exceptional  advantage*  In-side  furl,  such  a*  railway  facili- 
ties. The  cities  alung  the  Ohio  River  valley  are  altto  putting  ou  a  new  suit 
of  enterprise,  and  n  great  deal  of  activity  i*  apparent  there.  Kur  many 
years  after  the  boom  given  to  railway  construction,  the  Ohio  River  cities, 
with  one,  or  perhaps  two  exception*,  lucrea-ed  slow  ly  in  productive  capacity 
and  in  population.    The  railroad*  drew  traffic  aud  trade  in  other  diioctkm*. 

But  since  the  development  of  the  Southern  Slate*  Industrially,  a  spirit  of 
enterprise  has  been  creeping  into  these  ritic-  and  ha*  been  manifesting 
it*elf  iu  the  erection  of  uuuiemu*  nianufarturliig  establi-liiiient*,  some  ol 
them  uf  no  moderate  pr.>|iorliuii*,  and  in  the  building  of  a  large  number  of 
hoii«ea,  shops,  stores  and  factories:,  ftenl  estate  is  also  advancing  in  value 
iu  these  cities  and  towns,  and  no  doubt  will  continue  to  advance  as  railway 
traffic  between  the  North  and  South  increases.  The  itou  tindeof  the  valley 
iu  the  neighborhood  of  Wheeling  aiitirl|iute*  a  great  heuelil  from  the  pro- 
jected iitillzailou  of  natural-gas.  Bold  projectors  nre  risking  money  in 
rffoit*  to  find  this  valuable  fuel,  at  poiut*  several  hundred  mile*  farlhor 
We-t,  but  as  vet  w  ithout  practical  since**.  The  tnaunfacloriiig  town*  and 
cities  in  the  interior  of  Ohio  and  Indiana,  also  feel  the  stimulus  of  enter- 
prise and  ficsh  capital.  A  greai  deal  uf  money  that  in  years  past  ha*  p re- 
fer led  to  riot  in  railway  speculation  ha*  reformed  and  gone  West  lo  grow 
up  with  lite  younger  eueigyof  the  mannfacliiiiug  interior.  Onr  building 
and  architectural  journals  furnish  abundance  evidences  of  the  enterprise 
that  is  inov  ing  through  these  and  other  Western  Stale*.  It  i*  no  doubt  due 
lo  the  gradual  deceiitrnllraliou  of  our  industries.  Those  State*  are  the 
shop-  for  the  farther  West  where  Uielr  waguns,  carriage*,  agricultural  ini- 

r lenient*,  much  of  their  hardware,  and  most  of  their  iron  and  steel  I*  made, 
'enmnlvaiila  In  the  rear  confines  it-elf  mostly  to  lite  heavier  mill  produc- 
tions, such  as  rails  and  heavy  products  of  fmge  and  furnace. 

It  is  only  when  we  enter  the  Northwest  that  wo  meet  with  the  genuine 
energy  which  is  reducing  that  region  fiotu  a  wilderness  to  a  garden.  The 
architect*  of  Chicago  speak  In  glowing  term*  of  this  year'*  prospect*,  mid 
iu  a*  equally  encouraging  term*  of  the  future  progress  of  the  Northwest. 
The  railway  construction  of  the  last  two  or  three  years  ha*  only  show  n  the 
possibilities  of  Ibis  region.  At  least  1,400  mile*  of  road  will  be  bnilt  in 
what  liny  be  vaguely  termed  the  Noiiuwest  ibis  year.  If  rose-colored 
statement*  are  to  tie  accepted,  and  all  tho  competing  milage*  bnilt  tkat  are 
talked  about,  the  figures  will  reach  3,000.  A  grtul  deal  of  enterprise  i* 
developing  it-elf  in  this  vast  region,  contributory  lo  Chicago  a*  its  commer- 
cial centte  Some  of  our  y  ounger  architects  who  have  gouo  there  ate  busy 
Willi  work  sui-h  as  it  is,  but  ilia  an  excellent  schooling.  The  lumberman's 
exchange- of  Chicigo  show  that  there  is  a  decrea-e  in  the  amount  of  pine 
litmbcrand  shingle*  on  hand  in  t'hii  ago,  a*  com | wired  with  one  vcarago.  "The 
decrease  in  lumber  is  put  at  ItR!,lxm.oo0  feet:  iu  pine  sltiugle*  over  41.000,- 
00U  feet.  The  Western  demand  for  lumber  has  developed  sharply  in  that 
and  ruber  Western  market*  w  It  bin  a  week  or  two,  and  the  demand  iu  East- 
ern cities  Is  being  liberally  supplied. 

'J  be  itussMiilitie*  of  placing  capital  Iu  small  sum*  in  the  West  and  Sonth 
I*  receiving  a  good  deal  of  attention  among  money  .lender*  in  the  East. 
There  i»  a  demand  for  money  which  hithrito  ha*  not  been  pro|*arlv  met. 
We-tern  money. lender*  ate  devising  s.-henir*.  if  thev  aie  scheme*,  bv"w  hlch 
this  demand  for  money  can  bo  promptly  and  cheaply  supplied.  Building 
and  loan  association*  are  doing  very  well,  but  if  they  can  prosper,  as  they 
aie,  theie  Is  room  for  money -lending  upon  an  easier  basis.  It  is,  therefore, 
regarded  a*  quite  probable  that  within  the  next, year  or  two  a  svstem  of 
lending  assl-tanee  iu  the  South  and  West  will  lie'  put  upon  its  feet.  No 
doubt  there  Is  room  for  such  enterprise,  and  that  investment*  of  that  kind 
can  be  made  profitable.  The  building  trades  would  be  directly  beuefited. 
The  Importance  of  an  abundant  supply  of  a  circulating  medium  In  a  new 
country  is  not  alnav  *  fully  appreciated,  'l  ite  rales  of  interest  w  hich  have  pre- 
vailed throughout  ihe  \V.-st  have  been  destructive  rather  than  promotive  of 
thrift;  what  is  wanted  there  is  more  money,  easily  secured  by  industrious 
worker*,  on  goodseenritv  at  a  low  rale  of  iu'erext.  The  North w rut  and 
West  will  soon  take  a  fie-h  start,  and  inn  lung  will  assist  a*  much  to  build 
up  this  rich  legion  a*  ihe  mean*  for  immediately  securing  homes. 

The  striking  spirit  has  almost  disappeared  1st  many  places:  the  rate*  of 
wage*  may  be  regarded  as  fixed.  Ugly  complication-are  slill  possible  in  the 
Southwest.  The  Mould  manager!  have  unwillingly  done  much  to  lav  the 
foundation  for  future  disturbances  not  only  ii|h>ii  tho  Southwestern  mnds 
but  upon  others.  The  laboirr*  have  many  severe  battles  to  fight  vet  before 
they  will  realize  tho  goal  of  their  ambition  Capital  I*  detei mined  nod 
will  not  surrender  iu  prerogative. 
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WE  have  so  often  been  asked  by  architects  if  we  would 
allow  our  draughtsmen  to  make  for  them  competitive, 
exhibition  or  other  drawings  for  private  purposes,  and 
have  so  seldom  been  able  to  comply  with  these  requests,  that 
we  have  come  to  believe  that  by  increasing  the  force  at  our 
command  we  may  be  able  to  do  a  service  to  those  members  of 
the  profession  who  are  either  too  busy  to  make  their  own 
drawings,  or  who  find  it  inexpedient  to  maintain  a  high-priced 
draughtsman  whose  specialty  is  the  rendering  of  drawings.  We 
would  uot  embark  on  such  an  enterprise  with  the  expectation  of 
making  it  independently  successful  or  remunerative,  and  we  make 
the  experiment  chiefly  in  the  hope  that  when  we  cannot  find  out- 
side work  for  our  extra  force  we  shall  be  able  to  avail  our- 
selves of  their  services  in  the  preparation  of  illustrations  for 
publication  in  our  own  pages,  and  in  this  way  be  able  to  raise 
the  standard  of  their  excellence  still  higher,  and  give  our  sub- 
scribers generally  greater  satisfaction,  and  less  cause  of  com- 
plaint to  grumblers  who  cannot  understand  why  we  '•  publish 
such  a  thing  as  that."  It  is  possible  that  if  our  experiment  suc- 
ceeds, our  drawing-office  may  require  the  assistance  of  more  or 
less  additional  draughtsmen,  and  that  we  may  be  able  to  lake 
oo,  temporarily  or  permanently,  draughtsmen  who  would  other- 
wise have  to  go  to  another  part  of  the  country  in  search  of 
work,  and  in  this  way  we  might  be  able  to  help  an  indefinite 
number  of  capable  workers,  or  relieve  some  architect,  short  of 
work,  from  the  necessity  of  paying  high  wages  for  a  mouth  or 
two  to  some  draughtsman  he  could  as  ill  afford  to  keep  as  to  let 
go.  We  do  not  propose  to  undertake  anything  but  the  render- 
ing of  drawings — in  line  or  color — the  construction  of  perspec- 
tives, and  perhaps  the  working  out  of  ornamental  detail  at 
small  scale.    Working-drawings  we  do  not  care  to  undertake. 

R.  BELL,  the  Supervising  Architect  of  the  Treasury 
Department,  and  Mr.  R.  H.  Thayer,  the  Law  and  Con- 
tract Clerk  of  his  office,  have  made  an  interesting  contri- 
bution to  the  literature  of  the  profession  in  their  little  pam- 
phlet, just  issued  from  the  Government  Printing  Office,  giving 
a  summary  of  the  organization  of  the  Supervising  Architect's 
office,  with  copies  of  the  more  important  official  reports  and 
recommendations  which  have  been  made  in  relation  to  iL  The 
discussion  now  going  on  inside  and  outside  the  profession,  on 
the  best  method  of  carrying  on  the  Government  architecture, 
makes  the  publication  of  such  a  book  particularly  timely,  and 
the  opinions  of  Mr.  Bell  upon  the  matter,  founded,  as  they 
are,  on  a  thorough  knowledge  of  tho  requirements  to  Iks  ful- 
filled, will  command  attention  and  res|iect  from  every  one. 
Our  readers  will  probably  remember  that  Mr.  W.  A.  Potter, 
who  occupied  the  office  of  Supervising  Architect  leu  years  ago, 
called  attention  to  the  difficulty  of  securing  artistic  variety  and 
individuality  in  Government  building*  designed  by  one'mau, 


who  must  at  the  same  time  attend  to  the  details  of  administra- 
tion of  a  very  important  public  office,  and,  without  suggesting 
any  definite  scheme  for  improving  the  design  of  the  Govern- 
ment buildings,  he  expressed  the  wish  that  some  modification 
might  be  made  in  the  system  theu  existing.  Mr.  Hill,  the  suc- 
cessor of  Mr.  Potter  in  the  office,  expressed  similar  views,  but 
again  without  proposing  a  definite  plan,  and  until  now,  although 
the  higher  officers  of  the  Government,  under  whose  care  the 
Supervising  Architect's  office  is  placed,  seem  to  have  been 
always  well  disposed  toward  the  idea  of  infusing  more  artistic 
interest  into  public  buildings,  no  practicable  method  of  doing 
so  seems  to  have  been  yet  devised. 


TITHE  fact  is,  as  Mr.  Bell  well  shows,  that  the  building  oper- 
^  ations  of  our  Government  are  not,  and  cannot  be,  for 
mauy  years  yet,  carried  on  with  the  attention  to  their  artis- 
tic beauty  that  would  be  given  them  in  Pari*  or  Rome.  The 
system  of  administration  under  which  they  must  for  the  pres- 
ent be  built  resembles  rather  that  by  which  the  French  colonies, 
for  instance,  are  governed  than  that  which  would  be  applicable 
to  the  great  cities  at  home.  Just  a*  in  Cochin  China  and  Ton- 
quin  it  is  now  necessary  to  build  custom-houses,  prefectures  and 
barracks  as  speedily  as  possible,  without  spending  unnecessary 
time  in  studying,  for  the  sake  of  artistic  variety,  deviations 
from  a  good  standard  plan,  so  in  this  country,  where  Custom- 
houses, post-offices,  and  United  States  court-houses  are  multi- 
plying at  the  rate  of  about  three  a  month,  the  importance  of 
retaining  their  design,  as  well  as  their  construction,  under  the 
control  of  an  officer  perfectly  familiar  with  the  requirements  of 
each  case,  and  able,  through  this  familiarity,  to  turn  out  suit- 
able drawings  and  other  documents  with  all  possible  expedition, 
is  very  serious,  and  it  may  be  doubted  whether,  even  if  all 
Government  buildings  could,  by  enlisting  the  emulation  of  all 
the  architects  in  the  country,  be  made  models  of  artistic  beauty 
and  interest,  the  advantage  of  this  would  not  be  counterbal- 
anced by  the  delays  and  interferences  with  a  well-organized 
system  which  would  often  be  the  consequence.  The  French, 
fond  as  they  are  of  artistic  architecture,  decided  long  ago  that 
the  administration  of  new  colonies  gave  very  little  place  for  it, 
and  adopted  a  plan  of  attaching  one  or  more  architects  perma- 
nently to  the  official  staff  in  charge  of  the  colony  which  resem- 
bles in  many  respects  the  system  of  attaching  an  architectural 
bureau  to  the  Treasury  Department  which  has,  in  general, 
worked  so  well  here. 


IN  regard  to  the  great  Government  buildings  at  Washington 
the  case  is  different,  and  the  members  of  Congress,  as  well 
as  the  heads  of  the  Executive  Departments,  seem  quite 
inclined  to  think  that,  as  haste  is  less  necessary  in  remodelling 
the  old  buildings  at  the  Capital  than  in  providing  new  ones  for 
places  which  have  previously  had  none,  it  is  wise  to  take 
advantage  of  the  opportunity  for  spending  a  little  additional 
time  in  securing  new  ideas  of  design,  as  well  as  for  giving  that 
recognition  to  the  attain  menu  of  the  architectural  profession 
in  the  country  which  circumstances  seem  to  preclude  in  other 
cases,  and  it  appears  to  be  generally  agreed  that  such  works  as 
the  Congressional  Library,  the  rebuilding  of  the  Patent  Office 
or  the  extension  of  the  Capitol,  should  be  made  the  subjects  of 
competitions  among  architects,  similar  to  those  by  which 
desigus  for  great  public  buildings  are  obtained  abroad.  Later, 
wheu  the  Government  has  occasion  to  build  structures  of  a 
more  strictly  artistic  character,  such  as  monuments  of  any 
kiud,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  aid  of  the  profession  at  large 
would  be  always  called  in ;  and  it  is  not  impossible  that  the 
best  solution  of  the  question  of  the  participation  of  architects 
in  general  in  public  work  may  lie  in  the  direction  of  improv- 
ing the  details  of  competitions  for  the  designs  of  structures  of 
these  two  sorts,  so  as  to  enlist  the  attention  of  the  best  men  in 
the  profession  ;  adding,  from  time  to  time,  to  the  class  of  com- 
petition buildings,  such  of  the  structures  to  be  erected  in  the 
great  cities  as  experience  might  show  to  be  best  suited  to  the 
purpose.  In  this  way  it  would  be  possible  to  secure  for  the 
more  important  public  buildings  that  artistic  character  which 
all  cultivated  jiersous  feel  to  be  desirable,  without  throwing 
overboard  at  ouce  the  invaluable  stock  of  experience  and 
administrative  detail  which  has  been  accumulated  in  the  Super- 
vising Architect's  office,  aud,  although  the  opportunities  for 
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displaying  tho  best  professional  attainment  of  the  country 
would  be  lest  frequent  than  if  all  Government  work  were 
thrown  open  to  competition,  those  which  were  offered  might  be 
made  so  brilliant  as  to  compensate  for  their  rarity ;  while,  if 
the  excellent  recommendation  should  be  adopted  which  was 
made  last  year  by  the  Commission  to  examine  the  Treasury 
Department,  that  several  architects  of  the  highest  standing 
should  for  the  present  he  employed  at  adequate  salaries  to 
desigu  for  the  Government  under  the  guidance  of  the  Super- 
vising Architect,  as  the  administrative  head  of  tho  Bureau,  it 
can  hardly  be  doubted  that  a  man  as  able  and  devoted  to  his 
noble  profession  as  most  of  those  have  been  who  have  already 
occupied  the  office  would  be  able  to  make  of  his  Bureau  not 
only  an  object  of  ambition  for  architects  of  the  highest  training, 
but  a  conspicuous  centre  of  that  architectural  art  which  is  uow 
so  rapidly  developing  iu  this  country. 


UTHE  New  York  Court  of  Appeals  has  recently  decided  a 
JX  case  involving  a  building  contract,  confirming  the  decision 
of  an  inferior  court.  The  New  York  Daily  Reyitter  give* 
a  rather  meagre  report  of  the  case,  but  there  are  several  inter- 
esting points  iu  the  decision.  The  circumstances  seem  to  have 
been  that  a  certain  builder  contracted  in  the  usual  form  to 
erect  a  hou«e  under  the  direction  of  a  firm  of  architects,  and 
with  the  ordinary  stipulation  that  no  payment  should  be  made 
until  a  certificate  of  the  architects  that  the  paymeut  was  due 
hod  been  presented  to  the  owner.  There  was  another  pro- 
vision in  the  contract  to  the  effect  that  disputes  concerning  the 
construction  or  meaning  of  the  plans  should  be  decided  by  the 
architects,  hut  that  any  other  difference  between  the  parties 
should  bo  submitted  to  the  arbitration  of  two  competent  and 
disinterested  persons,  to  be  selected  iu  a  specified  manner;  and 
a  forfeiture  for  delay  iu  completion  was  also  agreed  upon.  The 
house  was  not  completed  for  four  months  after  the  contract 
time,  but  the  owner  then  moved  in.  The  builder  applied  to 
the  architects  for  a  final  certificate,  but  was  told  that  the  owner 
had  instructed  them  to  give  no  more  certificates.  He  then 
went  to  the  owner,  who  pointed  out  some  little  matters  still 
remaining  unfinished,  and  told  him  that  when  those  were  done 
he  would  pay  at  once  the  balance  due,  after  deducting  the 
amount  of  the  forfeiture  for  delay.  It  would  seem  that  this 
promise  was  not  fulfilled,  for  the  builder  subsequently  brought 
suit  for  his  money.  The  defense  claimed  that  the  certificate 
of  the  architect  was  agreed  to  be  a  necessary  prerequisite  to 
obtaining  payment,  so  that  the  owner  was  not  bound  to  pay 
anything  uutil  this  had  been  produced  ;  and,  as  the  builder 
failed  to  bring  the  certificate,  he  had  no  right  of  action  against 
the  owner  for  refusing  to  pay. 


we  think,  that  the  owner's  moving  into  a  new  house  does  not 
constitute  an  acceptance  of  it,  but  in  the  present  case  the  fact 
of  his  moving  in,  coupled  with  the  assurance  to  the  builder 
that  he  would  pay  the  balance  of  the  price,  less  deductions  for 
delay,  as  soon  as  some  small  matters  had  been  attended  to, 
seems  to  have  been  regarded  as  a  virtual  acceptauco  from  which 
he  could  not  retreat  subsequently  without  good 


T.TANY  decisions  show  that  under  ordinary  circumstances 
loX  tnis  '*  *n  unanswerable  argument,  but  in  the  present  case 
*  it  was  not  disputed  that  tho  owner  had  instructed  the 
architects  to  give  no  more  certificates,  aud  the  court  held  that 
the  owner,  who  had  introduced  tho  stipulation  iu  regard  to 
certificates  into  the  contract  for  his  own  benefit,  might  waive 
it,  and  that,  "  if  he  accepted  the  house  as  under  a  completed 
contract,  the  plaintiff  would  be  entitled  to  recover,  although 
no  certificate  hail  boon  given,  aud  even  if  the  architect  was 
not  satisfied."  Another  point  was  made  by  the  defence,  that, 
as  the  contract  provided  that  all  differences  not  relating  to  tho 
construction  of  the  plans  should  be  decided  by  arbitration, 
this  stipulation  should  have  been  complied  with  before  bringing 
suit.  In  regard  to  this  the  Court  held  that  it  was  no  more  the 
duty  of  one  party  than  of  the  other  to  resort  to  arbitration, 
aud  as  the  defendant,  so  far  as  was  shown,  took  uo  steps 
toward  the  selection  of  arbitrators,  it  was  unnecessary  to  con- 
sider this  defence.  The  questions  which  tho  jury  was  called 
upon  to  cousider  were  two  iu  number,  the  first  being  whether 
the  owner  accepted  the  house  as  a  completed  building  under 
the  contract ;  and  whether,  if  it  was  so  accepted,  tho  delay  in 
its  completion  was  caused  by  the  owner's  fault.  What  was  the 
jury's  decision  we  do  not  know,  but  the  Court  of  Appeals  held 
that  these  questions  were  properly  submitted  to  it,  and  con- 
firmed the  verdict.  The  case  is  called  Smith  vtrtu*  Alker.  and 
seems  to  have  been  decided  some  time  in  March  last.  It  is 
worth  observing  that  the  grouud  ou  which  the  jury  decided 
that  the  owner  had  virtually  accepted  his  house  as  complete 
seems  to  have  been  rather  his  promise  to  pay  the  contract  price 
when  certain  small  alterations  had  been  made  than  his  occu- 
pancy of  the  building.    It  has  been  decided  more  than  once,  1 


IT  is  pleasant  to  know  that  the  pedestal  for  tho  New  York 
Statue  of  Liberty  is  now  practically  completed,  and,  what  is 
more,  the  money  to  pay  for  it  has  been  so  nearly  raised  that 
it  is  thought  that  the  proceeds  of  an  entertainment,  to  be  given 
soon  by  the  Twenty-second  Regiment,  at  the  Madison  Square 
Garden,  will  make  up  the  full  sum  needed.  As  soon  as  the 
pedestal  is  ready,  the  work  of  erecting  the  framing  which  sup- 
ports the  statue  will  begin,  and  early  iu  May,  ou  tho  arrival  of 
the  French  expert,  the  copper  plates  of  the  statue  itself  will 
be  put  in  position,  so  that  by  midsummer  we  may  expect  to  see 
the  gigantic  figure  finished.  Considering  the  quietness  with 
which  the  committee  has  conducted  of  late  its  operations  for 
raising  fuuds,  it  seems  to  have  been  surprisingly  successful. 
The  simple  sale  of  statuettes  at  a  dollar  apiece  could  hardly 
have  brought  in  a  very  large  income,  especially  as  the  bills  for 
extensive  advertising  had  to  be  paid  out  of  the  profits,  and  wo 
are  disposed  to  think  that  the  members  of  the  committee, 
together,  perhaps,  with  some  of  thoir  friends,  may  have  made 
generous  contributions  for  the  sake  of  pushing  the  work  to 
completion  during  the  present  season.  Notwithstanding  the 
efforts  made  to  secure  subscriptions  from  other  cities  and 
States,  New  York  seems  to  have  furnished  much  the  largest 
part  of  the  total  sum,  and,  now  that  the  affair  is  over,  it  may 
well  be  proud  of  having  done  so.  For  New  York,  on  the 
ground  of  being  the  largest  city  in  America,  to  claim  that  the 
whole  country  ought  to  help  it  to  pay  for  a  pedestal  for  a 
statue  to  ornament  its  harbor,  never  seemed  very  magnanimous, 
and  we  are  glad  that  local  pride,  of  which  there  is  very  little 
in  New  York,  should  have  beeu  at  lost  to  some  extent 
awakened. 


HE  people  of  Florence  maintain  bravely  their  reputation 
for  pride  in  their  city,  and  earnest  desire  to  make  their 
public  works  conspicuous  for  all  good  qualities.  Our 
readers  will  remember  the  way  in  which  the  Cathedral,  in- 
tended, when  begun,  to  be  "  the  most  beautiful  buildiug  iu  the 
whole  world,  and  the  most  worthy  of  Florence,"  was  com- 
pleted, aftor  tho  poverty  of  the  Florentines  bad  compelled  them 
to  leave  it  without  a  front  for  four  hundred  years,  by  the  geu- 
erosity  of  an  Englishman  who  bequeathed  to  the  city  the 
money  necessary  to  finish  it ;  aud  most  of  them  will,  perhaps, 
also  remember  the  curious  anxiety  to  get  the  best  possible 
effect  which  led  the  building  committee  to  take  a  popular  vote 
as  to  the  method  of  terminating  the  front,  after  setting  up 
temporary  models  for  the  citizens  to  study.  The  front  is  now 
very  nearly  finished,  and  a  new  competition  has  been  announced, 
open  to  all  artists  residing  iu  Italy,  for  designs  for  the  three 
bronze  doors  with  which  it  is  to  be  furnished.  The  subject* 
to  Im  represented  on  the  doors  must  relate  to  the  Virgin  Mary, 
but  otherwise  the  choice  is  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  designers. 
Euch  competitor  is  required  to  submit  a  geometrical  elevation, 
shaded  in  black  and  white  or  tint,  at  one-third  the  full  size, 
together  with  a  model  in  relief,  at  the  full  size,  of  some  im- 
portant part  of  the  composition.  The  competition  closes  on 
the  thirty-first  of  next  Oetol>cr,  and  the  designs  are  to  be  ex- 
hibited iu  public  for  a  month  before  being  submitted  to  the 
judgment  of  the  expert  jury.  The  stipulation  is  made  that  the 
jury  is  to  be  at  liberty  to  make  a  separate  choice  for  each  door, 
so  that  the  three  selected  designs  may  be  alt  by  the  same  artist, 
or  by  two  or  three  different  ones.  It  is  quite  uncertain  when 
money  enough  for  executing  the  doors  will  be  available,  and 
the  Commission,  although  recognizing  the  right  of  the  authors 
of  the  best  designs  to  be  entrusted  with  the  work  of  carrying 
them  into  execution,  makes  no  engagement  us  to  the  time  when 
they  will  be  called  upon  to  do  so,  but  for  the  present  a  pre- 
mium of  eight  hundred  dollars  is  to  be  paid  to  the  author  of 
the  best  design  for  the  central  door,  and  of  six  hundred  dollars 
to  those  of  tho  best  designs  for  the  two  side  doors  ;  and  it  is 
agreed  that  whenever  the  time  arrives  for  completing  the  work 
ten  thousand  dollars  shall  be  paid  for  the  finished  model  of  the 
central  door,  ready  for  casting  in  bronze,  : 
dollar*  for  the  model  of  each  side  door. 
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ART  IN  PHOENICIA  AND  CYPRUS.1  —  III. 

TV  the  relics  of  Phie- 


r 


nician  art  arc  scarce 
in  the  mother  coun- 
try they  are  ju»t  as  rare 
in"  the  greatest  of  her 
colonies  —  in  Carthage. 
For  here,  too,  building 
and  destruction  ami  re- 
count ruction  more  than 
once  followed  one 
another.  We  must  look 
for  relies  of  the  earlier 
Phoenicians  chiefly  in 
Cyprus  and  Greece  and 
the  adjacent  island*, 
and  fur  relics  of  the 
Carthaginians  chiefly  in  Sardinia  and  Sicily  and  Italy.  Yet,  suffi- 
cient indications  tnav  be  gathered  on  the  main  Phoenician  coasts  to 
furnish  clues  and  guides  for  the  correct  attribution  of  existing  works 
wherever  found.  And  occasionally,  as  at  Ervx,  the  marks  of  Car- 
thaginian masons  have  been  found'  on  stones  that  are  still  in  (dare, 
and  now  and  then  a  minor  work  of  art  has  been  unearthed  bearing 
a  Phoenician  inscription. 

The  originality  of  this  art  consisted,  as  has  been  said,  "  chiefly  in 
its  lack  of  all  originality,"  chiefly  in  its  constant  combination  of  ele- 
ments received  from  Egypt  and  from  Assyria.  But  the  composite  stamp 
thus  given  to  its  products  is  unmistakable  to  the  practised  eye,  and 
it  is  a  stamp,  moreover,  which  all  objects,  even  of  late  PlHrnician 
manufacture,  retained  with  singular  persistence.  The  Greeks  soon 
emancipated  themselves  from  its  influence,  but  it  was  otherwise  with 
such  communities  a*  those  of  Cyprus  and  Judea.  Here  the  composite 
Phoenician  type  was  modified,  it  is  true,  but  never  replaced  by  another 
—  not  even  when  their  uncreativo,  assimilative  instinct  had  caused 
them  to  absorb  a  great  ileal  from  the  art  of  Greece  itself. 

To  speak  now  very  briefly  of  Phwnician  architecture.  The  first 
work  of  the  tribes  who  settled  on  the  Svrian  coast  —  a  mountainous 
coast  with  soft  calcerous  stone  cropping  up  everywhere  through  the 
•oil  —  seems  to  have  been  to  excavate  rather  than  to  build.  Not 
only  tombs  but  also  dwelling-places  fur  the  living  were  hollowed  out 
of  the   stone.  ■   m  --  _>~v~ 


Thus,  to  quote  If, 
Kenan,  "one  of 
the  most  curiou- 
of  the  remains  at 
Amrit  is  a  mono- 
lithic house  cut  en- 
tirely from  a  sin- 
gle mass  of  rock. 
The  material  was 
cut  away  in  such 
a  fashion  that  only 
thin  wall*  and  par- 
titions were  left 
adhering  to  the 
soil.  The  princi- 
pal facade  is  one 
hundred  feet  long. 
The  depth  of  the 
house  is  about  the 
sami».  the  height 
of  the  walls  i 
about  twenty  feet, 
and  their  thick- 
ness about  thirty 
inches."  At  least-—, 
three  chamber-' 
were  formed  bv 
partitions  left  in 

tire  same  wav.bllt        Monolith*  T»b*uv»cl.  it  »Ml-Mitil.    l-rcm  R.nin. 

one  external  wall  was  artificial,  and  another  was  partly  formed  of 
masonry.  Tombs,  a  small  temple,  cisterns,  silos,  and  the  containers 
of  wine  presses  have  also  been  found  thus  hollowed  out  of  the  soft 
rock,  the  surface  of  which  was  sometimes  coated  with  stucco.  "  Build- 
in;  proper  was  only   I  to  in  the  last  extremity,  when  there  was  no 

rocky  site  available.  But  by  its  very  nature  nick  could  only  lie  used 
for  the  substructures  of  buildings.  .  .  .  The  idea  of  finishing  the 
work  with  cut  stones  roust  soon  have  occurred  to  the  builders.  .  .  ., 
At  lirst  it  was  a  mere  question  of  adding  a  little  here  and  there  to 
the  rock-cut  walls,  and  the  larger  the  applied  masses  the  better  were 
those  early  constructors  pleased  with  their  work.  Their  point  of 
departure  was  what  has  been  called  monolilhi<m,  and  from  it  the 
Syrian  and  Pluenician  builders  never  shook  themselves  entirely  free." 
They  always  used  in  their  walls  the  largest  stones  they  could  find, 
without  attempting  to  give  them  regularity  of  proportion,  and  then 
filled  in  as  needed  with  smaller  units.  Moreover,  they  never  grasped 
tin-  idea  which  ruled  in  Greek  construction,  the  idea  that  "  not  more 
than  one  member  should  be  combined  with  each  constructive  unit. 


Pl»n  of  th«  Two  Tlb«rr  •!  An 


•  l-H«,.l.    Frum  Hoi-Sfl. 


In  Syria  the  architectural  idea  and  the  constructive  unit*  did  not 
preserve  this  logical  connection  ;  when  the  Phoenicians  made  use  of 
the  column  they,  like  the  Assyrians,  carved  it  all,  shaft  and  cap, 
from  a  single  stone."  To  this  fondness  for  using  stones  just  as  they 
came  from  the  quarry  came  the  habit  of  employing  what  to-day  is 
called  "  rustication  " ;  the  edges  of  the  joints  were  dressed,  but  the 
rest  of  the  wall-face  was  left  rude.  This  habit,  however,  was  not  so 
distinctively  a  mark  and  sign  of  Phoenician  workmanship  as  has 
sometimes  Iieen  believed  —  while  their  love  of  units  of  huge  size  was 
in  truth  a  persistent  trait.  No  brick  structure  has  been  found  in  the 
mother-country  which  can  possibly  date  from  before  the  Human 
period  —  a  result,  of  course,  of  the  abundance  of  easily-worked  stone ; 
for  elsewhere,  where  this  last  was  not  so  abundant,  they  seem  to  have 
built  in  the  Assyrian  fashion. 

The  chief  remains  which  the  disasters  of  centuries  have  left  stand- 
ing in  Phienicia  arc  "  sepulchral  pits,  small  buildings  resembling  not 
a  little  in  solidity  and  in  appearance  the  rocks  of  which  their  bases 
form  a  part,  fragments  of  walls,  cones  and  pyramids  raised  upon 
tombs,  and  monolithic  chapels."  Even  most  of  these  are  in  very  bail 
condition,  owing  not  only  to  the  causes  already  noted,  but  to  earth- 
quakes and  to 
seeds  of  de- 
nt ruction  lat- 
ent within 
t  h e  m  s  e  Ives; 
for  the  desire 
to  use  large 
stones  meant 
dial  they  were 
often  bedded 
thewrongway, 
and  that  they 
were  often  in- 


Cipitil  from  Kition.  cut  from  the  locsl  Men*.    Hxght,  IS  ir.chti. 


termingled 


with  small  stones  to  a  degree  and  in  a  fashion  which  proscribed 

Her  units,  in 

to  his  work  a  much  longer  immortality. 


Ity.  The  Greek,  building  better  though  with  farsmalli 


1  Hilton:  nf  Art  in  /'Wuim  ukI  Ui  iMffntlmriri.   Kr.ini  tin*  Kiaiieb  of  U« 
Perrot  »«U  <°;barle*  Chi|4rz.  Trnnslatml  und  ,nilir«l  by  Walter  Arinslririiic. 
two  rnlnmr-s,  Illustrated.   Ixirolon.  chapman  *  Hall.  Mmltvu.   New  York,  A. 
C.  Armstrong  *  Son.  1*80.  CooUuncd  from  No.  M6,  page  IIS. 


"  Another  characteristic  of  Phoenician  architecture  is  to  be  ex- 
plained by  its  early  predilections.  Born  of  the  living  rock  which  it 
lashloned  in  a  hundred  ways,  on  which  it  reposed,  which  it  continued 
and  prolonged,  it  had  no  liking  for  any  kind  of  open  construction, 
and  especially  made  slight  use  of  pier  and  column.  Very  few  frag- 
ments of  columns,  and  those  very  small,  have  been  found  amid  the 
ruins  of  truly  Phoenician  buildings.  A  study  of  these  remains  brings 
out  the  fact  that  columns  were  almost  always  used  as  ornamental 
motives  in  the  form  of  pilasters.  They  did  not  support  the  roof  and 
framework  of  the  building  n«  in  Egypt  and  Persia  and 
Greece."  Moreover,  tlie  vault,  turn,  was  unused  b) 
Phoenician  builders.  Unknown  to  tin  in  it  couhl 
not  have  been,  seeing  thai  A --vi  m  had 
potent  an  influence  u|hjii  them  in  other 
ways.  But  only  a  few  minor  struc- 
tures, and  these  not  earlier  than  il 
time  of  Alexander,  show  an_\ 
of  the  voussoir  —  another  I 
'hich  is  lierhaps  to  bv 


umn:  when  used  it  wxxn> 
to  have  been  without  base, 
and  without  timings  to  the 
shaft,  and  without,  as  ha- 
been  said,  any  construe 
live  separation  of  shaf 
and  capital.  The  capital 
often  bears- a  close  resem 
blancc  to  the  Grecian  Dor- 
ic, and  often  to  that  whicl 
Vilruvius  describes  as  the 
Tuscan,  but  modifications, 
sometimes  extremely  florid, 
of  the  type  which  we  knov> 
as  the  Ionic,  are  also  fre- 
quent and  rude  indication- 
uf  the  Corinthian ;  am: 
there  are  other  varietie- 
of  many  kinds.  Some  of 
these  (though  our  author 
do  not  note  the  resem- 
blance) seem  more  akin  to  *'»b"<»'  SI,B-  <-•>"'••  "HgM.  2*i 1 
Byzantine  forms  than  to  anything  that  prevailed  in  classic  days.  Oc- 
casionally the  abacus  is  as  deep  as  the  bell  and  is  ornamented  with 
rows  of  chevrons  divided  by  fillets  that  arc  curiously  Norman  in  feel- 
ing. And  these  chevrons  occur  even  when  Ionic  motives  dictate  the 
general  shape  of  the  capital.  These  more  florid  tyjies  come  from 
Cyprus  and  arc  pictured  from  examples  in  the  Louvre  or  in  Ccccaldi'a 
'•  Monuments  antiques  uV  Vii/ire." 

It  was  probably  the  voluted  capitals  that  were  used  in  metal  sup- 
ports or  on  wooden  columns  overlaid  with  metal.    "  In  Phienicia,  as 
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in  Egypt  and  Chaldea,  these  slender  shafts  mutt  sometimes  have 
been  employed,  as,  for  instance,  in  the  support  of  the  salient  parts 


incd,  towards  the  right  attributing  of  any  object  upon  which  they  occur. 
As  the  soft  stone  of  Phoenicia  was   not  susceptible  of  any  very 
delicate  ornament  and  finer  stone  was  but  rarely  brought  from  other 
1  columns  were  employed,  like  the  obelisks  of  j  countries,  the  builder  constantly  employed  sheathings  of  metal  or 
Egypt,  for  mere  purposes  of  decoration.    No  examples  are  extant,  '  wood  and  painted  decorations  to  complete  his  work.  The  sbeatliiogs 
but  they  are  pictured  on  the  coins  of  Cyprus,  and  are  frequently  men-    have  everywhere  disappeared,  but  the  fact  of  their  use  is  evident. 


of  the  building  or  of  porticoes." 
Besides  these,  isolated  < 


tioned  by  Classic  authors  as  rising  in  couples  before  the  sanctuaries. 
In  the  temple  of  Melkart  at  Gades,  Strabo  tells  us,  thev  were  of 
bronze,  eight  cubits  high,  and  bore  a  long  inscription,  and  Herodotus 
describes  his  astonishment  at  the  sight  of  two  shafts  at  Tyre,  one  of 
which  was  of  pure  gold  and  the  latter  of  emerald :  that  is,  doubtless, 
of  lapis-lazuli  or  colored  glass.  And  have  we  not  all  rend  of  the  two 
great  bronze  columns,  Jaehin  and  Boaz,  which  rose  at  the  threshold 
of  that  temple  which  was  built  by  Phoenician  architects  for  Solomon 
in  Jerusalem  ? 

The  general  poverty  of  Phoenician  architecture  as  compared  with 
lands  which  preceded  or  followed  her  in  the  history  of  art 
now  be  noted,  and  its  explanation  also.  "  If  Phoenicia  did  not 
build  hypostyle  halls  like  those  of  Egypt,"  or,  it  may  be  added,  huge 
terraces  crowned  with  massive  palaces  or  great  stepped  pyramids 
like  those  of  Mesopotamia — "  it  was  because  she  .  .  .  was  unable  to  in- 
dulge in  such  luxuries.  Her  largest  cities  were  villages  beside  Mem- 
phis and  Thebes  and  Sais;  her  population,  even  at  the  time  of  her 
greatest  prosperity,  was  not  more,  perhaps,  than  a  million  souls,  in- 
cluding slaves.  It  was  hardly  more  than  enough  to  carry  on  her 
industries  and  to  man  her  vessels.  To  have  attempted  anything  that 
could  be  even  remotely  compared  with  the  wi  ri- 
ders of  Luxor  and  Karnak  maid  have  been  to 
squander  her  vital  forces.  The  Phoenicians  were 
too  economical,  their  intellects  were  ton  practical, 
for  such  ambitions  as  these.  The  only  great  works 
to  which  they  turned  with  real  good  will  seem  to 
have  been  such  as  were  of  public  utility  ;  the  em- 
bankments, for  instance,  by  which  they  increased 
the  actual  superficies  of  Tyre  and  made  it  better 
fitted  for  the  storage  of  merchandise,  fur  the  load- 
ing and  discharging  of  ships.  The  same  readiness 
was  shown  when  the  question  wan  one  of  dredging 
the  harbors  or  closing  their  entr  ui.  es  against  an 
enemy ;  or  of  providing  a  supply  of  water,  either  for 
maritime  Tyre  or  for  the  town*  on  the  mainland; 
but,  so  far  as  we  can  tell,  temple-  and  palaces  re- 
mained comparatively  small.  They  were  di-tin 
gabbed  rather  by  wealth  of  decoration  than  by 
magnificence  of  plan." 

"  But  nil  bough  the  Pluenician  merchants  refused 
to  follow  the  lead  of  the  Egyptians  in  the  matter 
of  splendid  architecture,  none  the  less  do  we  con- 
stantly encounter  proofs  of  the  dominating  influence 
exercised  by  Egyptian  art  over 
that  of  Phoenicia.    To  be  con- 
vinced of  this  we  need  only  glance 
at  their  details.  .  .  .  In  what  lit- 
tle remains  to  us  of  the  works  of 
Phoenician  builders,  it  is  the  taste  53 
of  Egypt  that  is  to  be  recognized  hfL 
in  the  choice  and  arrangement  itU,1 
of  the  ornamental  motives."       &  I 


ILTTJTJTJlX^IUj 


The  Egyptian  "gorge,"  for  in-  Wjf^—L 


,  almost  always  identical 
i  with  the  examples  lo  lie 
in  the  Nile  valley  itself, 
seems  to  have  been  almost  the  To*nb 
sole  device  used  in  Phoenicia  for  the  completion  of  the  wall.  Some- 
times it  is  crowned  by  a  row  of  uraei,  each  with  a  solar  disk  upon 
its  head.  Again,  the  opening*  of  doors  were  surrounded  by  flat 
architraves,  the  lintel  being  adorned  with  the  winged  disk  of 
Egypt.  But  with  this  a  motive  was  constantly  associated,  which 
seems  to  have  been  of  similar  import  but  of  local  origin  —  a  disk 
enclosing  a  ball.  Wherever,  say  our  authors,  this  motive  is  found, 
and  on  whatever  object,  it  may  lie  accepted  as  the  sign-manual  of 
Phoenicia.  The  sphinx,  too,  was  imported  from  Egypt  hut  modified 
in  the  act.  Almost  invariably  it  was  given  wings  of  that  peculiar 
kind  whose  upturned  ends  are  familiar  in  the  monuments  of  Assyria. 
And  this  hybrid  Egypto-Assyrian  sphinx  is  another  sure  evidence 
of  Pliccnieian  workmanship.  From  Assyria,  only,  however,  came 
the  palmetto  and  rosette  and  interlacing,  tree-like  patterns  which 
constantly  occur,  and  also  the  stepped  ornament  which  in  Mesr- 


for  example,  from  the  forms  of  many  Cypriot  capitals.  And,  once 
more,  have  we  not  the  language  of  the  Bible  to  prove  how  the  temple 
of  Jerusalem  was  overlaid  with  panelling  of  cedar  and  coverings  of 
brass  and  silver  and  gold.  "  And  the  cedar  of  the  house  within  was 
carved  with  knops  and  open  flowers  "  (we  could  hardly  use  better 
terms  to  describe  the  Assyrian  and  Egyptian  motives  whose  use  we 
must  suppose)  ;  "  all  was  cedar ;  there  was  no  stone  seen."  (I 
Kings,  vi,  18,  el  teq.) 

The  Phoenicians  seem  to  hnve  believed  in  the  life  after  death  and 
in  the  necessity  of  providing  in  some  sort  therefor  ;  though  as  their 
language  has  left  us  no  literature  and  their  tombs  have  yielded  up 
no  inscriptions  save  the  mere  names  and  titles  of  the  deceased,  our 
knowledge  on  the  subject  cannot  be  supposed  very  full.  Nor 
the  internal  evidence  of  their  sepulchres  tell  us  much.  They 
not  so  carefully  concealed  as  in  Egypt ;  none  of  ancient  date  liave 
been  found  intact  —  all  we  can  say  is  that  while  they  contained 
sepulchral  furniture  they  do  not  seem  to  have  contained  any  fowl  or 
drink  or  any  semblance  of  such  for  the  figurative  nourishment  of  the 
dead.  But  there  is  Biblical  evidence  which  strongly  disputes  this 
latter  fact  —  or,  at  least,  strongly  suggests  that  offerings  of  food 
were  placed  on  the  grave,  if  not  buried  within  it. 

The  earliest  tombs  in  Phoenicia  proper  were  pits 
sunk  in  the  rock.    But  these  seem  to  have  been 
marked  by  monuments  above  ground,  and  some- 
time-, were  replaced  by  rock-like  constructions  en- 
tirely above,  the  level  of  the  soil.    The  only  com- 
plete, tombs  yet  found  in  the  country  stand  in  that 
plain  of  Amrit  where  the  Arvadite*  buried  their 
dead.    The  tomb-chambers  arc  reached  cither  by 
a  well  (this.appaientlv,  in  the  most  ancient  exam- 
tiles),  or  by  a  staircase.    Whole  families  seem  to 
have  been  Wicd  therein  together,  the  bodies  l»  ing 
part ially  mummified,  wrapped  in  shrouds  or  placed 
iu  wooden  collins  and  then  laid  in  niches  hollowed 
out  of  the  walls.    A  few  dish-ahaiied  coffins  of  al- 
abaster and  tcrra-cotta  have  al?o  been  found  ;  and 
"le  corpse  was  protected  bv  a  thick  en- 
plaster.    The  niche  was  closed  with  a 
.vhen  the  sepulchre  was  full  the  outer 
as  likewise  secured  —  a  large  stone  was 
n  over  the  mouth  of  the  well  or  on  the 
f  the  staircase. 

rnal  features  of  the  Amrit  tombs  were 
massive  and  lofty.  The  finest  is  pic- 
tured in  our  illustration  —  with  its 
stepped  Assyrian  decoration  and  iu 
roughly  bloekeil-out  lions.  Another  has 
a  lofty  monolithic  pedestal  standing  on 
two  steps  and  finished  with  a  well- 
marked  moulding  composed  of  a  cywa 
recta  and  a  fillet.  On  this  rises  another 
large  stone,  its  lower  portion  squared 
and  its  upper  having  the  fortu  of  a 
truncated  pyramid.  In  its  original 
conditiou  the  pyramid  was  prubably 
complete,  and  the  height  of  the  mon- 
ument, consequently,  greater  than  it  is 
'  The  peculiarity  of  this  tomb  lies  in  the  fact 


panptctlr*.    From  Rtnsn. 


wis  originally  a 


ive  feature,  but  which  in  Phoe- 


nicia is  persistently  applied  in  decoration,  even  down  to  the  Ro- 
period.    Thus'  all  the  Phoenician's  decorative  motives 


ere 

I  either  from  the  south  or  from  the  east,  but  all,  cither  by 
alteration  or  by  association  with  those  of  different  origin,  were  given 
a  new  accent  by  which  the  works  where  they  occur  may  easily  be 
distinguished  from  the  truly  Egyptian  and  the  truly  Mcsopotamian. 
It  should  be  added  that  the  hieroglyphs  of  Egypt  —  which  even  in 
our  eves  have  a  singular  decorative  value  —  appealed  no  less  than 
purclv  ornamental  motives  to  the  borrowing  Phoenician,  and  no  less 
than  tl  e«e  were  altered  by  his  hand.  The  individual  signs  may  be 
truthfully  copied,  btr,  their  sense  being  unknown  to  him,  becomes 
non«ense  under  his  touch.  Phoenician  hieroglyphics  are  ornamental 
merely,  and  are  one  of  the  most  valuable  aids,  as  may  easily  be  imag- 


to-day  — thirteen  feet, 

that  the  entrance  to  the  staircase  is  covered  by  a  ridge  roof,  cut  from 
a  single  block  and  supported  laterally  by  a  course  of  huge  stones."  As 
the  visible  monument  stood  over  the  burial-chamber  proper,  the  en- 
trance in  each  case  lies,  of  course,  some  distance  from  its  base-  Near 
these  tombs  stands  another  which  is  also  crowned  by  a  pyramid,  but 
covers  no  subterranean  sepulchre  —  is  itself  the  sepulchre,  a  cubical 
mass  of  masonry  of  which  the  stones  are  more  than  sixteen  feet  long 
and  laid  without  cement.  There  are  two  chambers  within,  but  the 
whole  structure  is  very  ruinous,  owing  not  only  to  the  action  of  earth- 
quakes but  also  to  its  having  been  used  at  various  times  as  a  resilience 
or  fortress.  As  it  stands  to-day,  without  its  pyramid,  it  is  thirty-seven 
feet  high  and  the  pyramid  may  have  added  some  sixteen  additional 

M.  G.  VAN  KtNStEL. 


The  Cussosj  Diskase.  —  In  a  recent  lecture  on  caisson  diteaae,  Dr. 
A.  V.  Meigs  relates  that  a  visitor  onco  opened  his  brandy-flask  while  in 
the  compressed  air-chamber,  and  re-corking  it,  placed  it  in  his  pocket. 
When  he  got  back  to  the  outer  air,  the  flask  exploded  with  consider- 
able violence.  "  No  more  telling  story  could  be  told,"  said  the  Doctor, 
"than  that  of  the  brandy-flask,  to  show  wliat  must  occur  with  every 
liquid  and  gas  contained  within  the  human  econoo 
of  the  air-chamber."  While  under  pressure  none  of  the  i 
attacked ;  but  on  leaving  the  chamber  they  were  all  "  chilled  to  the 
bone,"  and  their  vital  energies  paralyzed.  The  men  are  now  kept  under 
strict  medical  control  while  doing  this  work,  and  the  percentage  of  mor- 
tality is  stated  to  have  been  very  largely  reduced.  —  Exchange. 
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THE  SULTAN'S  ART-TREASURV. 


J)f'  <fvr  ***jfa  ,  Sid? 


II  E 

Lon- 
ilon 
Time*,  of 
Di'ct  ru- 
bor  8th, 
gives  the 
following 


.  —  ex  tracts 
from  a 


U»i«  m.steriuus  repository  bail  for  years  been  the  writer'*  che 
dream',  ami  many  and  fervid  were  the  golden  vision*  conjured 


nmwiiitw»,(»w,»niiiw  i» •• 

letter  of  Mr.  J.  ('■  Robinson,  who,  thanks  to  diplomatic  influence,  bus 
succeeded  in  exploring  the  mysteries  which  have  so  long  lain  secluded 
within  the  closed  chambers  of  the  Old  Seraglio  at  Constantinople. 

With  the  mystery  of  the  unknown  and  undescribed,  ami  the  rumor 
of  wondrous  accumulation  attaching  to  it,  where  in  all  die  world 
could  there  be  a  greater  attraction  for  the  art-lover  and  the  archwol- 
ogist  than  the  Sultan's  treasure-house  at  Constantinople  ?    To  explore 

the  writer's  cherished 
op  in 

anticipation. 

There  are  several  other  ancient  royal  treasuries  still  kept  together 
in  Europe.  Those  of  the  old  Saxon  princes  in  the  Green  Vaults  at 
Dresden,  and  of  the  Austrian  Emperors  at  Vienna,  are  the  most 
noticeable.  The  English  Crown,  moreover,  once  possessed  a  similar 
accumulation  of  things  rare  and  precious,  but  the  treasures  of  the 
Jewel-house  in  the  Tower  of  London  shared  the  fate  of  the  pictures 
and  statues  when  King  Charles  I.  lost  hi*  head.  These  old  treas- 
uries were,  in  reality,  art-museums,  the  precursors  of  Cluny,  the 
Louvre  and  South  Kensington. 

There  was  just  one  historic  accumulation  in  Europe  which  had 
never  bad  the  light  of  day  let  in  upon  jt,  and  .Mr.  J.  C.  Robinson 
ha?  now  violated  even  its  privacy.  Armed  with  diplomatic  intro- 
and  trades,  he  has  penetrated  within  the  Old  Seraglio  at 
inople.  Our  readers  enjoy  the  first  fruits  of  his  investiga- 
tion :  and  the  primary  effect  of  the  report  must  be  to  dazzle  them 
as  the  spectacle  dazzled  him.  The  spreading  throne  of  beaten  gold, 
set  with  a  mosaic  of  many  thousands  of  pearls,  rubies  and  emeralds, 
will  awaken  bad  passions  in  Turkish  bondholders.  They  would  not, 
like  Mr.  Robinson,  condemn  its  gorgeoutness  as  tasteless.  In  the 
same  chamber  is  another  imperial  divan,  in  which  a  higher  artistic 
conception  is  carried  out  by  an  expenditure  a*  lavish  of  gold  and 
gems.  Everywhere  are  scimitars,  armor  and  saddle-cloths  encrusted 
with  splendid  jewels.  The  Sultan's  treasury  so  ran  over  of  old  with 
precious  stones  that  they  were  stuck  by  native  workmen  into  gold 
tankards  of  foreign  production.  Ranged  confusedly  with  modern 
French  clocks  and  gaudy  vases,  are  Oriental  objects  of  "  fabulous 
intrinsic  value."  Celadon  -  green  china  is  there,  as  also  blue  and 
white.  Inqierial  costumes  of  wonderful  ancient  textiles  are  to 
be  seen.  A  kiosk  of  sixteentb-centurv  work  is  lined  throughout 
with  finely-painted  old  Persian  tiles.  In  another  i*  the  most  deli- 
cate scroll-work.  Gold  inlay  may  be  observed  worthy  of  Cellini. 
The  only  class  of  art-workmanship  in  which  the  Sultan's  treasury  is 
deficient  seems  to  be  old  European  bijouterie,  which  is  conspicuous 
by  its  absence.  Mr.  Robinson  supposes  that  influential  Pashas  and 
laities  were  more  appreciative  than  Sultans.  Probably  Court  favor- 
ites begged  or  borrowed  the  gold-enamelled  snuff-boxes,  Sevres  and 
Dresden  services,  and  ormolu-mounted  furniture  and  candelabra, 
which  he  is  persuaded  must  have  been  presented  to  the  Selims  and 
Amuraths  by  their  princely  Christian  allies. 

Mr.  Robinson  mentions  a  belief  that  a  moss  of  art-treasure*  exists 
stacked  in  lumber-rooms  in  the  original  cases,  which  have  never 
been  opened.  Indolent  and  procrastinating  as  is  the  Ottoman 
nature,  be  cannot  credit  that  its  lethargy  would  so  far  master  its 
cupidity.  His  theory  is  that  Ottoman  sovereigns  hare  always  been 
liberal  donors  as  well  as  large  recipients,  and  that  the  absence  of 
last-century  cabinet-work  and  porcelain  is  thus  to  be  accounted  for. 
He  does  not  at  all  admire  the  generosity  of  the  Sultans,  and  wishes 
they  hail  been  much  more  close-fisted.  This  proftmcness  in  giving, 
doubtless,  has  robbed  their  Treasury  of  grander  things  than  the 
glories  of  Sevres  and  Meissen.  Turkish  Sultans  hail  at  their  feet 
the  choicest  art-treasures  of  Greece  and  Rome.  To  them  fell  the 
right  of  taking  and  keeping  the  gems  and  cameos,  the  embroider- 
ies, the  ivory  caskets,  the  altar-ornaments,  of  which  Constantinople, 
when  they  stormed  it,  was  the  last  residuary  legatee.  All  was  at 
tbeir  disposal  on  the  fatal  day  when  Saint  Sophia  ran  blood.  A  vast 
proportion  of  the  world's  artistic  inheritance  must  hare  come  into 
tbetr  actual  hands.  Every  trace  of  it  has  vanished.  Mr.  Robinson 
would  bare  been  keen  to  mark  relics  of  Classic  jewelry  or  carving. 
They  are  so  absolutely  absent  that,  after  the  first  hasty  survey,  he 
would  manifestly  have  been  simply  amazed  at  the  discovery  of  any. 
His  regret  and  expressed  surprise  are  reserved  principally  for  the 
specimens  of  later  art  which  he  is  sure  ought  to  be  there  and  are  nut. 
lie  was  aware  precisely  of  the  age  and  character  of  the  wares,  and 
could  bare  indicated  where,  according  to  their  date,  they  should  have 
been  found  in  the  collection.  A  master  of  the  history  of  Eurojiean 
art  is  as  acutely  sensible  of  such  a  void  in  a  collection  like  this,  into 
which  art-deposits  hare  successively  tumbled,  as  a  geologist,  when 
the  right  strata  do  not  follow  one  another.  Mr.  Robinson  journeyed 
from  one  end  of  Europe  to  the  other,  in  the  distinct  anticipation  of 


the  recovery  of  treasures  which,  with  the  eye  of  historical  imagina- 
tion, he  saw  stored  by  the  Bosphorus. 

He  comes  to  the  spot,  and  they  have  disappeared.  Sympathy  can 
the  more  easily  be  fell  with  his  disappointment  that  his  visit  dispels 
the  last  faint  hope,  which  others  beside  himself  bad  cherished,  of 
some  exquisite  wreckage,  at  least,  from  the  Byzantine  past  Until 
bis  procttsed  scrutiny  had  been  tried,  there  was  always  a  possibility 
that  all  had  not  perished.  He  has  been  and  looked,  and  that  chance 
is  at  an  end.  Of  eobochon  gems,  of  dagger-hilts  funned  of  single 
emeralds,  and  the  like,  there  is  an  infinity.  The  pomp  and  magnifi- 
cence of  the  barl>aric  East  is  there.  Of  the  light  and  radiance  of 
Greece  there  is  nothing.  Mr.  Robinson  bad  only  leisure,  or  his 
escort  had  only  authority,  for  a  survey  by  biiu  of  the  bindings  of  the 
manuscripts  in  the  Sultan's  library.    So  for  as  his  personal  evidence 


manuscripts  i 

Is  concerned,  it  would  bo  permissible  to  continue  to  fancy  that  the 
two  or  three  thousand  manuscripts  may  comprise  tho  old  llyzantino 
library,  contemptuously  neglected  and' safe.  He  will  not  idlow  of 
this  shadow  of  a  consolation  for  the  destruction  of  all 
precious  and  beautiful,  to  which  the  Imperial  Art  Treasury 
lively  testifies. 

The  Constantinople  library,  as  ho  says,  excited  in  vain  the  eager 
curiosity  of  many  former  generations  of  Western  scholars.  As  we 
recently  pointed  out,  futile  efforts  three  centuries  back  were  made 
by  Englishmen  to  clear  up  its  mystery.  Apparently  nineteenth* 
century  curiosity  has  the  secret  of  a  solvent,  against  which  the  locks 
of  a  Sultan's  bookcases  themselves  arc  not  proof.  The  presses  have 
been  ransacked  by  unknown  trained  and  covetous  bands,  and  visions 
of  unedited  classic*  imprisoned  in  the  octagonal  kiosk  lie  irretriev- 
ably shattered. 

Mr.  Robinson,  while  he  laments  the  treasures  which  might  have 
been  there  and  are  not,  pronounces  tho  accumulation  full  of  costly 
rarities  of  a  deicription  to  delight  the  ignorant  tourist,  with  Oriental 
work  interspersed  of  strange  and  novel  types  which  would  fasci- 
nate the  art-specialist.  To  judge  from  this  morning'*  account,  the 
interest  of  the  individual  things  is  much  more  than  of  the  collection. 
The  collection  is  the  result  of  pillage;  but  that  is  not  the  reason. 
A  plunderer  mar  rob  with  judgment,  and  stamp  the  whole  with  his 
own  genius.  Venetian*  pillaged  as  greedily  as  Sultans,  and  the 
fruit  is  St,  Marks.  The  Mosque  at  Cordova  is  a  perfect  jewel  of 
architecture;  and  it  is  a  cento  from  a  hundred  devastated  Classic 
temples.  Venetians  and  Spanish  Moors  plundered  with  a  method, 
and  in  order  to  reconstruct. 

Turks  plundered,  in  part  because  they  were  covetous,  and  chiefly 
from  the  mere  thirst  of  destruction.  They  were  ignorant,  with  the 
instinct  of  ignorance  which  create*  a  vindictive  rage  against  knowl- 
edge and  genius.  The  wonder  is  that  the  Sultan'*  Art  Treasury 
preserves  so  much  of  beauty,  rather  than  that  it  has  no  more.  It 
represents  a  satiety  of  demolition  and  ruin  as  much  as  anything  else. 
Its  owners  do  not  care  to  risit  it;  they  grudge  leave  to  strangers.  If 
it  include  objects  of  beauty  beyond  armor,  which  a  Turk  may  have 
understood,  it  is  a  happy  accident.  That  the  effect  of  the  general 
moss  should  bare  been  "pleasant  and  informing,  would  have  been 
miraculous.  We  have  often  deplored  the  dispersion  of  grand  col- 
lections, whether  of  works  of  art  or  of  baoks.  In  addition  to  the 
several  lot*  which  the  buyer*  consign  to  as  loving  a  guardianship  a* 
that  they  quit,  there  must  be  something  nottody  can  purchase  and 
appropriate.  The  collection  as  such,  when  due  to  real  insight,  pos- 
sessus  a  spirit  which  the  auctioneer's  hammer  put*  to  flight  or  dis- 
solves. 

The  Sultan'*  Art  Treasury  evidently  comprehends  no  spirit  of  tho 
sort.  It  might  be  broken  up  to-morrow,  and  none  but  the  keeper 
and  his  staff  of  thirty  assistants  would  be  at  all  the  worse.  That 
is,  indeed,  a  fate  which  is  to  be  desired  for  a  large  portion  of  its  con- 
tents. They  are  doing  no  good  where  they  are,  and  might  do  much 
elsewhere.  The  Sultan  could  not  do  a  wiser  thing  than  send  his 
art-treasures  to  King  Street  and  to  the  Hotel  Drouot.  Thence  they 
would  flow  into  channels  where  their  beauty  might  fructify,  as  it 
never  will  in  Ottoman  custody  within  the  melancholy  Old  Seraglio. 
Turned  into  cash  these  lorely  crystals,  tiles,  anus  and  gemmed  flow- 
ers of  Eastern  fancy  might  at  once  cultivate  Western  taste  and  fill 
up  clamorous  gaps  in  the  finances  of  Stamboul. 

"The  very  mention  of  Constantinople,  antique  Byzantium,  calls  up 
impressions  of  an  overladen  past,  transcending  perhaps,  in  vostness 
and  complexity,  all  other  historic  record.  11  was  difficult,  if  not 
impossible,  indeed,  to  conceive  that  in  this  centre  and  battle-field  of 
the  Eastern  and  Western  worlds,  and  of  old  religions,  the  risible 
monuments  of  past  epochs  could  be  other  than  abundant  and  enthrall- 
ing, or  that  historic  trophies  innumerable  could  there  hare  failed 
to  find  abiding-place  and  reverence.  The  truth,  however,  must  be 
said.  Constantinople,  intensely  interesting  and  impressive  withal, 
is  but  as  an  empty  shadow  of  the  past  —  a  tomb,  a  field  of  burnt-out 
ashes.  An  earthquake-wave  indeed  might  almost  hare  passed  orer 
it,  so  completely  have  the  myriad  vestiges  of  olden  things  been  swept 
away  and  scattered.  Not,  however,  such  fatality!  Sufficient  for 
this  wreckage  hare  been  the  twin-forces  of  fanaticism  and  ignorance. 
The  Turk  has  spared  one,  and  one  only,  capital  monument  of  old 
Constantinople,  and  on  that  he  ha*  put  a  mark  of  horrid  expla- 
nation :  somu  eight  or  ten  fe  ■'  up  on  one  of  the  inner  marble  walls 
of  Santa  Sophia,  is  shown  the  shadowy  impress  of  an  outstretched 
hand,  imprinted  of  old  in  blood  and  faintly  ensanguined  still.  To 
that  height,  it  is  said,  the  bespattered  gorc-stains  rose  when,  four 
centuries  ago,  the  Turk  slew  to  the  last  man  the  shrieking  crowd 
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of  priests  and  people,  who  had  taken  refuge  in  the  holy  fane.  Im- 
agination Mill  vivifies  this  vivi.l  hand-piint  with  a  wcir.l  and  dread- 
ful energy,  and  one  almost  expects  to  see  it  move  and  trace  in  lines 
of  blood  'or  of  fire,  a*  at  the  Nineveh  feast,  an  awful  record  of 
destruction,  or  the  presage  of  a  coming  doom.  Fit  manifesto  this  of 
the  destroying  Turk  !  But  surely  the  conquering  hand  had  spared 
endless  treasure*  of  art ;  surely  there  vet  remained  in  the  Sultan's 
treasury  wonderful  relics  of  old  Byzantine  Carsars —  gold-mounted 
cups  and  vases  of  sardonyx  and  crystal,  gems  and  cameos  of  ancient 
Greece.  Here,  too.  if  anywhere,  that  phienix  of  antiquity,  the  Mur- 
rhinu  vase  itself,  might,  perhaps,  be  found  lurking  in  some  obscure 
nook.  Glorious  jewelled  crowns  of  conquered  sovereign*,  orb*  and 
*cet»tre»,  silken  robes  with  jewelled  or/rays,  golden  armor,  irory 
caskets,  diptychs  and  triptych*  in  rich-enamelled  frameworks, 
mosaic*  and  splendid  pendent  jewels,  mauuscripts  despoiled  from 
old  Western  libraries  with  "em-beset  and  gold-embossed  covers, 
rich  vessels  of  the  altar  even,  trophies  of  the  triumphs  ol  Islam  — 
who  knows  what  else  of  rarity  unheard  of?  Ala* I  of  all  of  these 
the  Sultan's  treasury  contains  scarcely  a  vestige.  The  destroying 
hand  of  the  Osraaid'i  hit*  broken,  shattered,  melted  down,  burnt  — 
in  a  word,  clean  made  away  with  all  ouch  ancient  relics.  The  Sul- 
tan's treasury,  then,  of  my  imagination  proved  to  be  a  dream  only,  a 
Barmecide  feast,  and  the  awakening  blow  was  a  severe  one.  .  .  . 

"A  high  official,  the  Keeper  of  the  Imperial  Treasury,  and  a  staff 
of  no  less  than  thirty  sub-olficers  ami  attendants,  were  assembled  at 
the  unlocking  of  the  door.  This  in  itself  was  a  picturesque,  formal 
ceremony,  apparently  of  prescriptive  usage.  The  officers  and 
attendants  ranged  themselves  in  two  lines  facing  each  other  and 
leading  up  to  the  doorway,  and  a  green  velvet  bag  containing  the  mas- 
sive keys  was  passed  along  to  the  principal  official,  who,  in  a  solemn 
manner,  took  out  the  key*  one  by  one,  and  apparently  compared  and 
verified  them  in  the  presence  of  a  couple  of  coadjutors.  When  the 
outer  wooden  door  was  opened  a  massive  barrier  of  wrouglit-iron 
was  disclosed,  crossed  by  several  long  bars  or  bolt*,  on  which  were 
hung  heavy  padlocks. 

"  Une  by  one  these  were  opened  and  removed  and  at  last  the  pon- 
derous gate  swung  upon  Its  creaking  hinges,  and  the  well-guarded 
precincts  were  entered,  on  my  part  with  expectation  strung  up  to 
the  highest  pitch  and  with  delightful  feelings  of  child-world  awe,  as 
if  it  were  a  plunge  into  an  enchanted  sesame  cave,  from  which  there 
might  perchance  be  no  exit.  Very  cave  like  ami  mysterious  indeed 
is  the  first  aspect  of  the  three  great,  square,  lofty  rooms,  en  suite 
with  each  other,  occupied  by  the  collection.  The  room*  are  dimly 
lit  by  grated  windows  high  up  in  the  walls,  and  a  gallery  with  a  low 
balustrade  surrounds  them  at  ndd-height.  The  deep,  old-fashioned 
glazed  cases  containing  tho  bulk  of  the  objects,  especially  those  in 
the  lower  story,  are  thus  quite  in  the  shade. 

"  On  the  whole,  the  first  room  is  the  richest  in  notable  objects. 
The  most  conspicuous,  though  by  no  means  the  most  interesting 
thing  is  a  great  throne  or  divan  of  heaten  gold,  occupying  the  entire 
centre  of  the  room,  set  with  j>carls,  rubies  and  emeralds,  thousands 
on  thousands  in  number,  covering  the  entire  surface  in  a  geometrical 
mosaic  pattern.  This  specimen  of  barbaric  magnificence  was  a 
sjioil  of  war  taken  from  one  of  the  Shahs  of  Persia. 

"  Infinitely  more  interesting  and  beautiful,  however,  is  another  can- 
opied throne  or  divan  placed  in  the  upper  story  of  the  same  room. 
This  is  a  genuine  and  most  interesting  work  of  old  Turkish  art, 
doubtless  made  some  time  during  the  second  half  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  In  shape  not  unlike  one  of  the  tall  mosque  pulpits,  this 
throne  i*  a  raised,  square  seat,  on  which  the  Sultan  sat  cross-legged. 
At  each  angle  rises  a  square,  vertical  shaft,  supporting  a  dome- 
shaped  canopy,  with  a  minaret  or  pinnacle  surmounted  by  a  rich 
gold  and  jewelled  finial.  The  back  is  panelled  or  closed  in,  as  if  by 
a  cloth  of  estates,  and  there  is  a  foot-stool  in  front  for  aid  in  ascend- 
ing the  high-raised  scat.  The  entire  height  of  the  throne  is  nine  or 
ten  feet,  the  materials,  precious  wood,  ebony,  sandal-wood,  etc,  en- 
crusted or  inlaid  with  tortoise-shell,  mother-of-pearl,  silver  and  gold. 
The  entire  piece  is  decorated  inside  and  out  with  a  brandling,  flori- 
ated design  in  mother-of-pearl  otartjueterie,  in  the  style  of  the  fine 
early  Persian  painted  tiles,  wonderfully  intricate  and  admirable  in 
taste,  and  the  centre  of  each  of  the  principal  leaves  and  flowers  is 
set  with  splendid  cabochon  gems,  fine  balas-rubies,  emeralds,  sap- 
phires, pearls,  etc.  Pendent  from  the  roof  of  the  canopy,  and  occu- 
pying a  jiositiotl  which  would  be  directly  over  the  head  of  the  Sultan 
when  seated  on  the  throne,  is  a  golden  cord  on  which  i*  hung  a  heart- 
shaped  ornament  of  gold,  chased  and  perforated  with  floriated  work, 
and  beneath  it  again  a  hugh,  uncut  emerald  of  fine  color,  but  of 
irregular  triangular  shape,  nearly  four  inches  in  diameter  and  an  inch 
and  a  half  thick. 

"  The  effigies  of  the  Conquerer  and  his  immediate  successor*  arc 
evidently  not  of  the  period,  and  one  suspicious  circumstance  is  that 
from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  series,  with  the  exception  of 
i»or>r  Sultan  Mahmoud's  vile  outer  casing,  there  is  scarcely  any  differ- 
ence in  the  cut  or  fashion  of  the  several  garment*.  In  short,  these 
elli  des  of  old  Sultans  —  Mahomeds,  Bajasets,  Selims  and  Suleimans, 
who  in  the  flesh  flourished  centuries  apart,  might  be  interchanged 
anil  shuffled  alwiit  without  the  slightest  appearance  of  break  of 
sequence  or  incongru  itv.  AH  the  turban*  are  enriched  with  splendid 
jeweled  plume  ornaments  or  aigrettes,  and  each  figure  has  a  magni- 
ficent dagger  inserted  in  the  waistband.  Every  one  of  these  splendid 
weapon*  is  a  masterpiece  of  art,  and  in  these  there  is  evidently  con- 


siderable difference  in  age  and  origin.  Some  of  them  seem  to  be  of 
Persian  and  Indian  work. 

"One  splendid  example  has  a  hill  of  chiselled  steel,  in  perforated 
work  enriched  with  gold  inlay  worthy  of  Cellini  himself.  The  hilt 
of  another  is  entirely  formed  by  a  huge  single  emerald.  Other  such 
hilts  and  scabbards  are  studded  over  with  exquisite  enamelled  work, 
cattot  kon  rubies,  sapphires,  emeralds  and  table-diamonds.  In  these 
details,  as  in  the  jewelled  turban  plumes,  the  profusion  of  splendid 
gems  is  al wo) nte ly  bewildering.  In  one  of  the  aigrettes  I  especially 
noticed,  in  rosette  at  the  base  of  the  plume  three  magnificent  stone*, 
two  emerald*,  and  a  bala*.  or  spinel  ruby,  each  of  which  cannot 
be  less  than  an  inch  and  a  half  across. 

"  Perhaps,  after  all,  the  most  nuteworthy  thing  about  these  costumes 
is  the  splendid  assortment  of  fine  ancient  textile  materials  which 
they  exhibit.  All  the  caftans,  or  outer  robes,  are  of  magnificent 
figured  brocades,  the  pattern  of  each  a  masterpiece  of  Oriental 
design,  wrought  out  in  tine  »ilk,  gold  and  silver,  of  texture  rich  and 
thick  enough  to  almost  stand  on  end  by  itself.  The  undergar- 
ments again  are  nearly  all  of  figured  silks  of  the  most  exquisite  and 
varied  patterns. 

*'  In  the  thin)  chamber, amid  avast  accumulation  of  rare  and  costly 
things  —  arms,  crystals,  china  and  miscellaneous  objects  of  Oriental 
origin — are  undoubtedly  scores  of  specimen*  which  would  furnish 
glowing  and  attractive  descriptions  for  a  catalogue,  but  I  fear  I  have 
already  dwelt  too  long  on  works  the  most  notable  characteristics  of 
which  are,  after  all,  rather  Oriental  splendor  and  magnificence  than 
art  or  historic  interest. 

"  1  must  pass  over  with  a  few  words  only,  visits  to  some  of  the  other 
and  older  parts  of  the  .Seraglio  buildings,  notably  to  two  detached 
octagonal  kiosks  of  sixteenth-century  work,  entirely  lined  with  finely- 
painted  old  Persian  tiles,  the  woodwork  iu  beautiful  mosaics,  or 
inlttr*inlura  of  colored  wood,  tortoise-shell  and  mother-of-pearla.  In 
an  ancient  audience-hall  is  another  great  canopied  divan  throne  of 
gilt  and  |«.-rforalcd  enamelled  metal-work ;  and  a  very  curious  chim- 
ney-piece, with  a  high,  hanging,  funnet-sha|n*d  hood,  also  of  the  same 
material  and  style,  chiselled  with  floriated  scroll-work  in  admirable 
taste,  may  be  mentioned  in  passing.  These  are  both  works  of  the 
early  years  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  arc  certainly  among  the 
oldest  and  most  interesting  specimens  of  Turkish  design  now  extant 
in  Constantinople. 

"Another  of  these  kiosks,  an  octagonal,  dome-shaped  building,  of 
no  great  size,  contains  the  Sultan's  ancient  library,  and  here  there 
remain*,  to  notice  a  yet  somewhat  unsolved  mystery.  Perhaps  the 
book",  some  two  thousand  or  three  thousand  in  number,  all  in  man- 
uscript, have  been  critically  examined  by  competent  authorities, 
jierhaps  not.  I  could  get  no  certain  information  on  this  (joint.  It 
is  said,  at  any  rate,  that  some  forty  or  fifty  manuscripts  from  the 
library  of  Matthias  Corvinus  are  still  among  tbem.  The  dumb- 
looking  tomes  are  all  enveloped  in  outer  leather  cases,  ami  they  are 
arranged  in  vertical  piles  one  upon  another,  not  in  horizontal  rows. 
Once  upon  a  time  this  roomful  of  books  was  the  cynosure  of  all  the 
J  learned  men  in  the  world,  for  there  was  a  rooted  belief  that  this  was 
the  veritable  library  of  the  old  Byzantine  Kmperors,  which  had 
escaited  the  destruction  of  all  things  precious  and  beautiful  at  the 
taking  of  Constantinople.  Here,  if  anywhere,  it  was  supposed  were 
the  inedited  classics  of  Greece  and  Koine,  complete  and  all-t-loqiicnl, 
ready  to  burst  their  very  bindings  with  desire  to  speak  again  to  the 
modern  world.  The  Lorenzo*  anil  Polilians,  the  Bembos  and  Scali- 
geri  fretted  and  fumed  and  yearned  to  solve  this  mystery,  but  in 
their  days  no  Christian  footsteps  could  enter  these  precincts.  Even 
Louis  of  France,  the  great  bc-|M»riwigged,  ami  his  forty  immortals, 
failed  ignominiously  when  they  tried,  two  hundred  years  ago,  to  get 
access  to  these  renowned  books.  I  fear,  however,  all  this  was  but  a 
brightly-tinted  bubble  which  swelled  till  it  burst,  or,  perhaps,  it  may 
have  lasted  till  some  mere  peripatetic  book-hunter  pricked  it  furtively 
in  our  own  time,  for  it  is  now,  at  least,  understood  that  there  are  no 
inedited  classic  manuscripts  in  the  Sultan's  librarv,  nor  anv  remains 
of  the  old  Byzantine  Palace-books.  Probably  there  arc  well-informed 
book-lover*  who  could  let  us  know  what  there  really  is  of  value  in 
this  famou*  repository.  For  myself,  I  saw  the  outer  husks  and  bind- 
ing* only." 


[Contributor*  are  requeued  to  send  with  their  drawings  full  and 
adequate  descriptions  of  the  buildings,  including  a  statement  of  cost.] 

TBEMONT    BAPTIST   cnCRCIT,    TKEMOXT,    X.    Y.     MR.    FRANK  F. 
WARP,  ARCHITECT,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 

HE  exterior  is  of  a  local  stone,  a  kind  of  bastard  marble.  The 
gable*  are  covered  with  shingles,  stained.    The  interior  is  of 
ash  and  whitewood,  the  whitcwood  stained  ;  open  timber  ceiling. 
The  sashes  between  lecture-room  and  auditory  are  made  to  slide  up. 
The  cost,  complete,  was  $7,000. 
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HOTCH   TRAVELLING   SCHOLARSHIP   DRAWINGS.  —  PLATES  V,  VI, 
VII,  AND  VIII. 


(IuueJ  only  wllhibe 


COMPETITIVE  DESIGN  FOR  THE  CINCINNATI  CHAMBER  OF  COM- 
MERCE.    MESSRS.  BURNHAM  A  ROOT,  ARCHITECTS,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

AN  OFFICIC  BUILDING,  CHICAGO,  ILL.     MESSRS.  BURNHAM  *  ROOT, 
ARCHITECTS,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

This  and  the  preceding  drawing  were  shown  at  the  recent  exhi- 
bition of  architectural  drawing*  in  Boston. 

'•  rARWOOD,"     A    COUNTRY    HOUSE    NEAR    PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 
MR.  WILSON  EYRE,  JR.,  ARCHITECT,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


This  drawing  was  alio  »hown  at  the  Boston  exhibition  of 
tectural  drawings. 


A    COUNTRY    HOUSE,  NEAR    BOSTON,    MASS.     MESSRS.  CI 
LIN  A  WHIDDEN,  ARCHITECTS,  BOSTON,  MASS. 

HOUSE    FOR    THE    LATE   FRANCIS  B.  HAYES,  LEXINGTON,  MASS. 
J.  PH.  WOO,  ARCHITECT,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


AT  MAB11LE1IKAD, 

GULBRANSON. 
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HEATING  AND  VENTILATION  OF  SCHOOL-ROOMS. 
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ills'  school- 
s  a  great  fact 
at  last  becom- 
xnized ;  and  it 
hoped  that  the 
following  article  will 
i  l  li .  lome  improve- 
mcnt  where  it  i»  shown 
that  oU  methods  are 
so  much  at  fault.  The 
t.  q*  w.  re  made  by 
Nathaniel  Mor- 
of  Plymouth, 
.  and  will  reveal 
ii-  tils  a  state  of 
■aey  have  littl« 
■  tod.  The  speci- 
alties do  not 
the  worst  results 
■<!,  but  from  them 
it  can  readily  be  per- 
ceived that  when  child- 
ren arc  confined  for 
ours  »';icrc  their  feet 
are  in  a  temperature 
but  little  above  freez- 
ing, there  it  small 
eluiiice  lor  mental  im- 
provement and  far  greater  chance  for  contracting  colds  or  other 
forms  of  disease.  We  hope  the  article  wilt  be  attentively  read.  Mr. 
Morton  says :  — 

Surprise  at  the  great  difference  found  in  the  temperature  of  a 
room  at  five  feet  above  the  floor  and  at  the  floor,  led  to  making  tests 
of  the  temperature  of  the  air  of  fourteen  school-rooms  in  the  town  of 
Plymouth,  three  times  a  day  for  the  three  weeks  from  January  26. 
to  February  13,  18HJS.  Three  thermometers  were  hung  in  each 
room,  on  light  tripods,  the  bulbs  of  the  thermometers  being  five  feet, 
three  feet,  and  two  inches  from  the  floor,  and  so  placed  in  each  room 
as  to  l»e  out  of  the  direct  influence  of  the  sun  and  heating  apparatus, 
and  not  near  to  any  window  or  other  opening,  nor  near  the  outside 
wall.  The  thermometers  for  each  room  were  selected  to  read  alike 
at  the  same  height  from  the  floor.  The  readings  of  the  thermome- 
ters in  each  room  were  taken  soon  after  opening  school  and  just  be- 
fore recess  in  the  morning,  and  before  recess  in  the  afternoon.  The 
temperature  of  the  outside  air  was  recorded  at  the  same  time  each 
day.  All  apparent  errors  in  the  records  have  been  omitted.  The 
i  the  following  page  are  copied  from  the  record  taken  by  the 

found  to  be  heated  the  best  (which  are  supposed  alio 


The 


to  be  ventilated  the  best,  although  no  tests  were  made  of  the  purity 
of  the  air),  are  the  three  ropms  which  arc  heated  by  furnaces,  ventil- 
ated by  chimney  exhaust-flues  with  openings  near  the  floor  and  fresh 
air  supplied  automatically  at  the  ceiling  when  the  air  from  the  fur- 
nace is  not  sufficient  to  supply  the  place  of  the  air  taken  from  the 
rooms  by  the  exhanit  flues.  In  these  three  rooms  an  average  of 
fortv-one  tests  to  each  room  shows  an  average  difference  in  tempera- 
ture between  the  air  at  the  floor  and  at  five  feet  above  the  floor  of 
less  than  eight  degrees,  the  average  outside  temperature  being  twen- 
ty-two degrees. 

The  rooms  found  to  be  the  roost  unevenly  heated  are  those  with 
low  (nine  feet)  ceilings,  heated  by  stoves  with  long  pipes,  in  which 
the  fire  is  not  kept  over  night,  and  not  made  until  one  or  two  hours 
before  opening  school  in  the  morning,  Such  rooms  may  be  very 
warm  at  the  height  of  the  head  of  the  teacher,  and  be  near  freezing 
point  at  the  feet  of  the  scholars.  In  such  rooms,  when  the  outside 
temperature  is  near  zero,  over  thirty  degrees  difference  in  tempera- 
ture has  been  found  between  the  air  at  the  floor,  and  the  air  at  the 
height  of  five  feet.  It  is  near  noon  before  such  rooms  get  properly 
wanned.  A  remedy  would  be  to  keep  the  fires  through  the  night, 
or  make  the  fires  inuch  earlier  in  the  morning,  to  get  all  of  the  air  in 
the  room  thoroughly  warmed  before  beginning  school.  This  was  done 
at  the  room  first  mentioned  as  heated  by  coal  and  wood  stoves.  It  is 
mainly  on  that  account  that  tests  of  the  beat  of  that  room  show  bet- 
ter results  than  other  rooms  warmed  by  stoves,  without  special  ven- 
tilation. The  first  lest  of  one  room  with  school  in  session  made  on 
two  verv  cold  days  showed  sixty-eight  degrees  and  seventy  degrees 
at  five  feci,  and  thirty-three  degrees  and  thirty  degrees  at  the  floor. 

One  test  was  made  in  very  cold  weather  of  a  room  heated  bv  a 
common  coal  stove,  the  chimney  having  an  extra  flue  with  a  two  feet 
square  opening  near  the  flour  to  exhaust  air  from  the  room,  no  pro- 
vision being  made  for  admitting  a  supply  of  air  to  the  room.  The 
test  showed  a  very  low  temperature  near  the  floor.  The  reason  is 
evident.  Having  a  strong  exhaust  near  the  floor,  the  air  to  supply 
the  exhaust  had  to  come  mainly  from  joints  and  cracks  at  the  doors, 
windows  and  floors.  The  cold  air  thus  admitted,  being  heavier  than 
the  air  in  the  room,  made  a  cold  current  near  the  floor  toward  the 
exhaust  flue. 

Whenever  there  is  an  exhanst  of  air  from  a  room,  provision  should 
be  made  for  the  direct  entrance  of  air  more  than  sufficient  to  supply 
the  exhaust,  and  in  a  manner  to  avoid  unpleasant  draught. 

In  providing  for  heat  and  ventilation  the  first  condition  is  to  be 
sure  to  have  sufficient  heating  capacity  for  the  coldest  weather.  How 
to  distribute  heat  the  most  evenly,  and  keep  the  air  in  the  room  al- 
ways pure  enough  are  points  for  consideration. 

The  coldest  air  in  a  room  is  near  the  floor,  and  if,  as  some  authori- 
ties claim,  the  most  impure  air  is  also  to  be  found  near  the  floor,  it 
is  more  desirable  in  cold  weather,  both  on  account  of  good  ventila- 
tion and  economy  in  heating,  to  exhaust  the  air  at  openings  near  to 
or  at  the  floor. 

Kooms  heated  by  the  New  York,  Michigan  and  Cincinnati  ventil- 
ating stoves  and  by  common  stoves,  assisted  by  an  abundant  supply 
of  fresh  air  and  exhaust  of  foul  air,  although  not  found  to  be  at 
evenly  healed  in  very  cold  weather  as  the  ventilated  rooms  which 
are  heated  by  furnaces,  yet  taking  into  account  the  good  ventilation 
secured,  and  the  small  expense  incurred  by  these  methodi  of  heating, 
may  lie  properly  considered  a  great  improvement  upon  any  rooms 
heated  by  direct  radiation,  where  no  fresh-air  supply  and 'foul-air 
exhaust  are  provided. 

It  is  impossible  to  get  evenly  heated  and  well-ventilated  rooms, 
where  no  means  are  provided  for  admitting  air  except  doors  and 
windows.  The  least  objectionable  way  to  admit  air  at  the  windows, 
is  to  have  a  strip  of  wood  secured  to  the  window  seat  or  lintel  close 
to  the  sash,  the  strip  to  be  one  or  two  inches  in  thickness  the  whole 
width  of  the  window,  so  that  the  lower  saih  may  be  raised,  or  the 
upper  sash  may  be  lowered  one  or  two  inches,  and  admit  air  only  at 
the  meeting-rails  of  the  sashes.  This  gives  the  air  an  upward  move- 
ment as  it  enters  the  room,  and  allows  no  large  volume  of  air  to  cuter 
at  one  place.  Where  such  means  arc  furnished,  the  teachers  do  not 
always  see  the  importance  of  using  them,  and  it  is  easier  to  open  one 
window  wide  than  to  open  several  windows  a  little.  If  a  stove  standi 
near  a  window  so  that  it  is  practicable  to  open  the  window,  ami  bv  a 
spout  or  shoot  convey  fresh  air  from  the  window  to  mix  with  the 
hot  air  rising  from  the  stove,  this  method  may  supply  enough  fresh 
air,  and  avoid  the  cold  draughts  that  would  come  from  ordinary  win- 
dow openings.  Some  attempt  to  provide  ventilation  has  been  made  by 
casing  stoves  with  sheet-iron  to  allow  of  bringing  a  supply  of  fresh 
warm  air  into  the  room  between  the  stove  and  casing,  and' removing 
the  foul  air  through  chimney  flue-openings  near  the  floor.  If  the  sup- 
ply of  air  is  enough  to  fill  the  room  every  half  hour,  good  ventilation 
is  obtained;  but,  in  using  this  method  of* heating,  a  part  of  the  stove 
should  not  be  cased,  so  that  in  verv  cold  weather  direct  heat  may  be 
used  for  warming  the  feet  of  the  children.  For  the  same  reason  fur- 
nace hot-air  pipes  ihould  enter  the  room  at  or  near  the  floor. 

INFERENCES. 

One  thermometer  placed  anywhere  in  a  school-room  is  not  a  suffi- 
cient guide  for  regulating  the  temperature  of  the  room. 

If  a  school-room  has  but  one  thermometer,  it  should  be  placed 
much  nearer  the  floor  than  is  customary,  or  about  the  height  of  the 
heads  of  the  pupils  when  sitting. 
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TABLE  I. 

12'  x  28'  x  S8\  heateil  by  a  furnace,  ventilated  by  two  chimney 
tuttjluet  uilh  opening*  near  the  jloor  anil  fresh  cold-air  tupply  at 
ceiling,  after  the  plan  of  Durant't  patent,  as  applied  by  A.  It. 
Architect,  Worcester. 
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TABLE  II. 

Room,  9'  x  19'  x  38',  heated  by  a  cast-iron  stove  with  a  smoke-pipe 
nearly  the  tchole  length  of  the  room  to  the  chimney. 
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A  room  may  be  considered  to  be  evenly  heated  when  there  is  less 
than  ten  degrees  difference  in  temperature  Itetween  the  floor  and  a 
point  five  feet  above  the  floor,  in  wculher  colder  than  twenty  degreej 
Fahrenheit. 

It  should  be  observed  that  these  tests  were  made  in  a  time  of  very 
cold  weather;  on  only  one  day  of  the  fifu-en  wa«  the  temperature 
above  thirty-two  degrees  at  the  three  times  of  observation.  The 
average  temperature  at  all  the  observations  was  about  twenty-three 
degrees.  Since  the  first  publication  in  the  Old  Colony  Memorial  of 
lheiw»  tests,  people  of  other  towns  have  said,  "  Some  of  your  school- 
rooms in  Plymouth  are  verv  badly  heated."  The  answer  is,  the 
tested  th: 


that  were  heated  by  stoves  without  special  ventilation 
are  samples  of  rooms  found  all  over  Kew  Kngland,  and  if  tesu  are 
made  of  the  school-rooms  of  the  most  of  the  towns  and  cities  in  I 
of  very  cold  weather  the  same  alarming  results  will  be  found. 


Orstf  of  Wa LL-4P A IsTTI NO,  —  It  1*  obriou*lv  impossible  to  fix  a  tariff 
for  artistic  mural  painting,  hut  some  step  in  this  direction  may  be  made 
by  an  examination  of  the  sums  paid  abroad  to  distinguished  artist*  for 
their  work.  If  we  divide  the  price  paid  to  Paul  Delaroche  for  the 
"  Hemicycle  "  by  the  number  of  square  yards  the  work  contains,  wo 
find  the  cost  to  have  been  aboul  tier  square  yard;  and  if  we  make 
the  same  calculation  in  respect  t<>  Fiandrin's  frieze  of  St.  Vincent  de 
1'aul,  we  find  that  the  work  wa*  done  for  less  than  £2/.  a  square  yard. 
IK'laroche's  work  can  hardly  be  called  decorative.  It  is  an  elaborately- 
finished  oil-painting;  but  Fiandrin's  may  be  taken  as  a  fair  specimen  of 
decorative  painting  of  the  very  highest  cla«s.  Where  the  panel  to  be 
painted  is  small,  and  where  the  figures  are  required  to  be  life  size,  the 
artist  would  naturally  require  a  higher  rate  of  remuneration ;  but  after 
taking  this  into  consideration,  and  after  making  every  allowance  for 
our  extravagant  age,  I  think  that  no  mural  painting  ought  to  cost  more 
than  mOV.  a  square  yard,  and  that  a  great  deal  of  effective  and  good  work 
might  be  dime  for  less  than  half  that  price,  certainly  when  the  work  is 
at  a  great  distance  from  the  eye.  I  am  speaking  of  iairly-remunerative 
prices;  of  course,  it  has  happened,  and  will  often  happen  again,  that  an 
artist  may  undertake  an  important  work  for  the  sake  of  increasing  his 
reputation,  or  he  may  he  influenced  by  other  motives  which  may  in- 
duce him  to  accept  a  mere  nominal  sum';  but  it  is  clear  that  these  ca»e* 
must  always  be  exceptional,  and  cannot  properly  euler  into  our  i 
lation  of  co*t.—  E.  Armituyt,  li.  A. 
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DE   NEUVILLE  AND  THE  FRANCO-PRUSSIAN  WAR. 

rN  CAMl'AGNE *  is  a  new 
work  published  I  >_•>  Messrs. 
Botissod,  the  successors  of 
Goupil  &  Co.  It  is  the  history  of 
the  Franco-German  war,  as  told 
by  de  Ncuville's  pictures  and 
drawings,  which  are  reproduced 
in  typo-gravure  by  the  Manzi  pro- 
cess. Tho  large  subjects,  such 
as  Gravelottc,  l-e  Bcurgct,  and 
St.  Privat,  so  effective  and  vigor- 
ous as  painting*,  lose  more  by 
transcription  than  the  smaller 
ones  which  are  evidently  repro- 
jjftjjjr,  duced  from  drawings.  The  story 
™  opens  with  the  "  Depart  du 
Battaillon."  The  scene  is  laid  in 
a  street  of  some  Alsatian  town ; 
on  tho  right  is  an  old  bouse  with 
high-pitched  roof  and  over-bang- 
ing caves.  The  battalion  is  dis- 
appearing in  the  distance,  and 
parsing  the  church,  where  one 
faintly  sees  the  priest  blessing 
.j^.  the  soldiers  as  they  march  by. 
Jl.  uACV.  The  captain  turns  round  to  hurry 
nx».  on  two  men  who  are  leaving  the 
house  — the  MM  to  bid  adieu  to  his  sweetheart,  the  other  to  quaff  off 
the  last  mug  of  ale  tendered  him  by  his  kind  host.  De  Neuville 
•eenis  to  have  been  specially  fond  of  the  Chatteur*  a  pied,  or  Rifles, 
with  their  sombre  green  and  blue  uniform.  A  capital  drawing  is 
the  trumpeter  of  this  corps  standing  erect  agaiust  a  wintry  back- 
ground. Perhaps  one  of  the  most  successful  parts  of  this  painter's 
Work  is  his  treatment  of  the  backgrounds.  They  are  more  or  less 
vague,  and  detract  nothing  from  the  principal  figure;  at  the  same 
time  the  trees  and  shrubs,  the  buildings,  or  the  horses  and  men,  are 
all  equally  well  drawn.  De  Nenville  perfectly  understood  the  law 
of  sacrifice  in  art,  and  in  these  days  of  false  impressions  it  is  well  to 
bear  this  in  mind.  lie  was  a  thoroughly  realistic  painter  and  a 
thorough  impressionist,  in  the  sense  that  Valasqucz  and  Goya  were 
realists  and  impressionists.  But  he  was  »l<o  an  idealist ;  he  saw 
the  poetry  of  even  such  horrible  scenes  as  St.  Privat  and  Le  Bour- 
gct. and  it  is  this  combination  of  faculties  which  make*  all  his  pic- 
tures, even  those  which  are  full  of  the  most  hideous  carnage,  pathetic 
and  poetic. 

There  is  immense  movement  in  the  "  Defense  de  la  porte  de 
Longboyau  "  —  a  handful  of  men  struggling  to  prevent  the  influx  of 
German's  from  the  other  side  of  tho  gate,  while  a  Gcld-picce  is  being 
hurried  away  out  of  danger. 

What  we  admire  most  in  this  publication  are  the  single  figures  — 

his  horse 


ft*  ' 


is  publii 

a  dragoon  otticer,  an  artillery  officer  suddenly  pulling  up 
with  a  cry  of  "  Halle  !  "  and  two  admirable  drawings  of  a 
and  a  Turco.    Here  are  all  the  characteristics  of  the  men  < 


the 

—  the  daredevil  sw: 


ab.  But  what  loads  these  m< 


the  Zouave,  and  the 


ajger 
rab.  B 

their  backs  1  Knapsacks,  portions  of  tents,  pots  and  pans,  provisions, 


sage  d'un  Gut?,"  are  the  last  we 
irs  and  Lancers  arc  now  com- 
j  variation  of  uniform ;  and  the 
s  corps  of  heavy  cavalry  arc 


arms ;  and  yet  they  smoke  their  cigars  with  as  much  compla- 
cency as  if  they  were  loafing  about  the  Tuilerios  gardens.  Visitors  to 
Paris  before  the  war  may  remember  these  men  in  their  blue  and 
yellow  uniform,  guarding  the  precincts  of  the  palace,  and  the  color 
only  is  wanting  to  reproduce  the  man  in  all  his  semi-barbarous  pic- 
turesque nes*. 

Some  of  the  pictures,  a*  the  u  Pas 
shall  see  of  the  old  uniforms.  Hubs 
prehended  in  light  cavalry  with  littl 
only  difference  between  the  variot 

small  details,  and  in  some  regiments,  as  for  example  the  Cuirassiers, 
the  wearing  of  armor.  Since  1871  Prance  has  spent  her  war  budget 
upon  more  useful  things  than  handsome  uniforms. 

The  "  Concert  aux  avant  postes  "  is  a  quaint  episode  of  some 
Parisian  soldiers  who  have  brought  a  piano  and  some  comfortable 
furniture  from  a  house  hard  by.  The  scene  might  be  the  outskirts 
of  Ne.iillv  or  Billancourt.  A  man  is  enthusiastically  playing  (per- 
haps ho  'is  a  pupil  of  the  Conservatoire),  while  an  officer  smokes 
away  upon  the  sofa.  Around  are  soldiers  in  various  moods  of  bore- 
dom, sleepiness  and  shiveringness.  Behind  is  the  wall  on  which  lie 
some  sand  bags.  One  wonders  if  this  was  the  cause  of  so  many  of 
the  "  surprises  "  which  took  place  and  which  ended  in  defeat  and  cries 
of  "Nout  ximmes  Irakis!  "  It  is  related  by  M.  Richard  that  when 
their  picture  was  exhibited  at  the  Salon,  a  Parisian  workman  re- 
marked to  his  companion  befringed  it  la  Men.  "  Tien*,  regarde 
Titine,  comme  c'etl  bien  I'arititn."  Whereupon  an  officer  in  uniform 
at  their  side  remarked  "Mai*  ct  qui  aurnil  M  tout  a  fail  Prusitien, 
e'ett  que  ce*  gaillard*  Ul,  turpri*,  enlevr'*,  empoigne*  eustent  ili  erptdits 
le  loir  mime  tur  Spandau  ou  *ur  Stettin."  De  Neuville  understood 
the  Parisian  character,  and  although  he  paints  their  serious  side  in 
such  works  as  "  Le  Buurget,"  he  was  quite  ready  to  see  the  frivolous 
side  when  it  suited  his  humor. 

' "  KnCampa/ne."  Tabl.-i.ui  et  Dasslusde  A.  d*  Veaville.  T«ito<tn  Jules  Kleli- 
«t  Cl«>.,  II  roe  Ctupral,  Tarls.  4  puru,  I  fs.  eacb,  or  11 


st  act  ot  the  day's  tragedy.    A  handful  of  men  barricaded 
s  in  the  cemetery  and  kept  it  until  overwhelmed  and  out- 
by  the  never-ceasing  Germans  who  poured  in.    It  was  a 
for  the  enemy  — the  flower  of  the  German  army  was  cn- 


An  accessory  that  adds  so  much  to  the  picturesqueness  of  these 
works  b  the  wintery  backgrounds.  Who  can  regard  the  "  Mot  d'or- 
dre  "  without  being  touched  by  the  sufferings  of  men  who  had  two 
or  three  hours  of  sentinel-work  with  the  thermometer  marking  seven 
degrees  or  eight  degrees  Fahrenheit?  Looking  at  (be  "  Prisonniers 
Allcmands  dans  une  eglise  "  one  wonders  that  a  single  guard  was  suf- 
ficient for  some  twelve  or  fourteen  prisoners.  Here  one  begins  to  see 
some  of  the  horrors  of  war;  the  peaceful  abode  where  man's  spiritual 
nature  finds  rest  and  comfort  is  desecrated  and  turned  into  a  prison- 
house.  The  tamp  lias  ceased  to  burn,  the  seats  are  all  over-turned,  and 
the  rude  soldiers  are  lying  all  over  the  floor.  Naturally,  de  Neuville 
was  a  partisan  ;  but  no  one  can  affirm  that  ho  has  exaggerated  to  any 
great  extent  the  clumsiness,  not  to  say  boorishness  of  the  German  sol- 
diers. We  do  not  mean  to  say  that  the  German  is  more  brutal  than  the 
Frenchman  —  when  the  demon  within  us  is  roused  there  is  little  dif- 
ference between  the  nations ;  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  type  of  the 
Frenchman,  his  long  thin  face  and  well-chiselled  features,  is  far  more 
refined  than  the  typical  Bavarian  with  broad  face,  high  cheek-bones, 
and  rudely-cut  features.  Yet  de  Neuvillo  does  justice  to  the  Ger- 
man at  times,  as  in  his  "  Cuirassier  Allemand,"  a  noble  figure  in  the 
handsome  white  uniform  leaning  on  his  horse,  which  turn's  bis  beau- 
tiful head  round  to  his  master.  "  St.  Privat  "  is  as  a  picture  the  most 
touching  of  de  Ncuville's  works,  but  the  engraving  does  not  give  a 
fair  representation  of  it.  Is  is  confusud,  and  no  ono  looking  at  it 
would  have  any  idea  of  the  effect  the  picture  had  upon  the  "public 
when  it  was  exhibited  at  the  Salon.  Hour  after  hour  the  crowd 
streamed  by  and  only  few  left  it  with  drv  eves.  Here  was  played- 
out  the  last  act  of  the  day's  tragedy.  A  handful  of  men  barricaded 
themselves  " 
numbered  I 
bitter  day  I 

gaged  and  re-enforcements  were  constantly  required,  and  yet  so 
dearly  was  success  purchased  that  the  king  telegraphed  to  the  queen 
"  My  guards  liave  found  their  tomb  before  St.  Privat."  The  picture 
represents  the  last  effort  of  the  French —  everywhere  are  men 
strewn  about  dying,  or  dead.  But  tho  pathetic  touch  is  given  by  tho 
four  or  five  wounded  men  standing  up  in  the  corner  of  thn  church- 
yard awaiting  the  end  with  stolid  resignation.  "  Lcs  dcrnicres  car- 
touches" engraves  better.  It  is  dramatic  to  tho  last  de"rce.  A 
Turco  and  a  Chasseur  are  firing  their  last  cartridges  from  aSwindow, 
a  wounded  officer  peering  over  them.  At  the  open  door  of  the 
room  a  soldier  staggers  in,  while  by  the  side  of  the  bed  on  which  a 
wounded  man  lies  stands  a  marine.  This  man's  expression  is  a  studv 
in  itself.  Determination,  anger,  the  ferocity  of  the  bull-dog  are  all 
there ;  woe  betide  the  enemy  when  next  this  man  gets  a  chance  of 
fighting ;  already  he  is  brooding  over  the  "  revenrhe ."  "  Les  otages  " 
was  never  exhibited  at  the  Salon.  Painted  soon  after  tho  peace,  it 
was  thought  possible  the  German  government  might  object.  And 
perhaps  not  without  reason,  for  here  is  another  phase  of  war.  A 
convoy  of  prisoners  consisting  of  M.  le  Maire,  M.  le  Cure",  and  an 
aged  farmer  followed  by  two  Uhlans,  was  not  likely  to  reflect  over 
well  upon  the  generosity  of  the  enemy.  So  too  the  "Capture  diffi- 
cile" contains  a  double  entendre  at  the  expense  of  tho  Germans. 
Doubtless  the  immediate  shooting  of  Franc-tireurs,  and  peasants 
found  with  despatches,  may  be  politic,  and  on  that  ground  defensible ; 
but  to  tho  ordinary  civilian's  mind  it  seems  brutal  and  unwarrant- 
able to  treat  them  as  spies. 

The  '•  Destruction  d'un  tdiegraphe  "  was  the  last  work  attempted 
by  de  Neuville.  Only  the  sketch  and  some  studies  were  completed 
when  the  death  came  and  put  an  end  to  his  art,  his  patriotism,  and 
his  sufferings. 

The  book  concludes  with  "  Le  Bourget,"  that  desperate  effort  of 
the  garrison  of  Paris,  consisting  of  mobiles,  volunteers,  and  n  few 
regulars  who  had  escaped  from  the  defeated  armies.  Eight  officers 
and  about  twenty  men  refused  to  be  beaten;  they  retired  into  the 
church  and  held  it  for  some  time  —  indeed  it  required  a  cannon  to  be 

„       IVI  -1  r  ..  . 


brought  up  ere  they  would  capitulate.    When  the  doors  were  forced 
open  nearly  all  thn  garrison  were  wounded  or  dead, 
and  heroic,  but  utterly  useless.  Like  poor  Regnault,  : 
carried  away  by  enthusiasm  and  emotion  and  sacrificed  their  lives, 


dead.    It  was  grand 
many  men  were 

H  by  enthusiasm  and  emotion  and  sacrificed' their  lives, 
bravely,  no  doubt,  but  foolishly.  Bravado  is  not  bravery,  and  self- 
sacrifice  can  be  practised  by  obeying  disagreeable  orders,  as  well  as 
by  uselessly  disputing  a  lost  cause.  Do  Neuville  served  himself  durino 
the  siege,  and  had  many  opportunities  df  filling  his  note-book.  Why 
should  not  these  bo  published  in  fac-simile  ?  Such  a  thing  is  never 
done,  but  an  artist's  sketch-book  contains  generally  the  most  interest- 
ing of  his  work. 

We  commend  this  publication  to  our  readers,  both  for  its  excellence 
and  its  cheapness.    Reproductions  of  the  works  of  the  greatest  mil- 
itary painter  of  the  age  for  eleven  francs  are  ihings  to  be  p 
by  all  who  have  any  real  love  or  knowledge  of  art. 


Uscovkbiho  the  Bam  or  the  Sphinx. —  Since  the  7th  of  January 
last,  several  hundred  Egyptian  fellaheen  have  been  at  work  under  the 
direction  of  Urugsch  Bey  (formerly  commissioner  to  the  Centennial 
Exhibition)  removing  the  sand  which  has  hitherto  enshrouded  the  great 
Sphinx  up  to  its  very  neck.  By  the  end  of  this  monlh  the  whole  of  it 
amounting  to  over  20,000  cubic  metres,  will  have  been  removed,  and 
the  grand  old  monument,  raised  by  the  Pharaohs  over  4,01)0  years' neo 
will  be  again  visible  in  all  its  beauty.    A  high  wall  is  being  built 

it.-AVw 
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THE  DISINTEGRATION  OF  THE  EGYPTIAN  OBELISK 
IN  THE  CENTRAL  PARK,  NEW  YORK. 

rHE  decay  of  the  atone  of 


the  Obelisk  in  the  Central 
Park  of  New  York  has 
attracted  a  great  deal  of  atten- 
tion, on  account  of  the  publicity 
which  ha*  been  given  to  its  hav- 
ing been  coated  with  paratfine 
in  order  to  preserve  iu  I  have 
therefore  thought  it  would  be 
of  interest  to  this  Society  to 
know  of  the  results  of  a  special 
examination  which  I  have  made 
of  i(,  in  addition  to  those  al- 
ready communicated.1  It  was 
supposed  when  the  Obelisk  was 
brought  here  that  it  was  in  a 
perfect  condition,  and  that  it 
had  not  suffered  at  all  by  it* 
exposure  to  tbe  climate  of 
J^-     J  |  |  jj  I,       Egypt  for  three  thousand  live 

hundred  year*.  A  careful  ex- 
amination of  the  Obelisk  itself, 
and  of  the  pieces  which  have 
been  detached  from  it,  shows, 
however,  that  tliis  was  not  the 
case,  but  that  disintegration  has 
l>eeu  going  on  for  a  very  long 
time  in  the  interior  of  the  stone, 
which  lias  onlv  become  apparent 
within  a  few'  months,  owing  to 
the  fact  tbat,  until  its  erection 
in  the  Central  Park,  there  were 
no  causes  which  tended  to  attract  attention  to  the  weakness  of  the 
stone-  For  some  months  it  has  been  noticed  that  pieces  of  the  Obe- 
lisk have  been  falling  about  the  base.  These  pieces,  mostly  of  small 
size,  attracted  the  attention  of  those  interested  in  its  preservation, 
and  led  Mr.  A.  Hague,  during  the  last  summer,  to  make  an  investi- 
gation of  the  condition  of  the  whole  shaft  while  the  scaffolding  used 
by  tbe  workmen  in  putting  on  the  paralline  coaling  was  still  up  and 
they  were  chipping  off  the  cracked  pieces  and  healing  tbe  surface  of 
the  Obelisk  preparatory  to  putting  on  the  paralBne.  This  examina- 
tion showed  thai  the  south  and  west  faces,  which  were  exposed  to  the 
direct  rays  of  the  sun,  were  the  most  weathered,'  but  that  it  was 
cracked  on  all  sides,  showing  that  a  process  of  decav  had  begun 
which  is  likely  to  lead  to  most  serious  consequences  if  the  Obelisk  is 
not  protected. 

The  process  of  decay  through  which  the  stone  is  passing  is  not  of 
the  chemical  nature  whi'ch  has  been  attributed  to  it.  This  is  shown 
not  only  by  an  inspection  of  the  Obelisk  itself,  but  by  the  microscopic 
examination  of  the  pieces  of  the  stone  detached  from  it.  The  first 
thin"  done  by  the  workmen  in  getting  the  stone  ready  for  the  coaling 
which  was  to  protect  it,  was  to  pick  off  all  the  pieces  which  were 
already  so  much  cracked  as  to  be  easily  separated,  with  small  iron 
tools.  In  doing  this,  pieces  of  an  inch  square  up  to  those  which  were 
over  a  foot  lung  and  nearly  two  inches  in  thickness  were  detached. 
These  pieces  appear  to  the  unaided  eye  to  be  of  perfectly  natural 
stone.  Many  of  them  are  coated  with  a  green  substance  which  I  at 
first  supposed  to  l>e  a  mineral,  and  which,  from  its  peculiar  color,  I 
took  to  be  epidote.  A  careful  microscopic  examination,  however,  did 
not  show  any  crystals  or  fibres,  wliich  made  ine  withdraw  the  deter- 
mination and  decide  that  it  must  be  some  kind  of  vegetable  stain. 
Mr.  P.  II.  Oudluy,  who  has  tuadc  a  careful  microscopic  examination 
of  this  stain,  pronounces  it  to  be  a  very  low  order  of  vegetable 
growth  belonging  to  the  genus  Pratococeun,  probably  the  species  plu- 
vialin,  a  variety  not  found  in  this  country,  and  known  mostly  in 
Egvpt.  What  strikes  one  at  first,  in  making  an  examination  of  the 
pieces  of  stone,  is  their  remarkably  fresh  appearance,  except  where 
tbey  are  colored  green.  The  crystals  of  feldspar  are  large  and  rosy, 
and  do  not,  to  MM  eye,  show  any  sign  or  tracu  of  decomposition. 
Where  the  fracture  of  the  stone  is  quite  fresh  il  looks  like  any  oilier 
Bvenitic  granite,  with  a  considerable  preponderance  of  hornblende, 
and  but  a  small  quantity  of  mica.  To  the  naked  eye,  only  quartz, 
feldspar,  hornblende  aod  mica  are  visible.  Under  the  microscope, 
tourmaline,  zircon,  titanite  aud  magnetite  arc  seen  in  small  quanti- 
ties with  perfectly  fresh  fractures,  aud  not  showing  tbe  least  sign  of 
decomposition.  Willi  a  one-aud-one-half-inch  objective  and  Jiowerful 
ligbt,  1  first  began  lo  notice  small  cavities  here  and  there,  of  irregular 
shape,  and  quite  deep,  sometimes  entirely  empty,  but  often  contain- 
ing a  substance  having  very  much  the  appearance  of  tbe  hornblende 
and  pyroxene  in  specimens  which  occur  in  limestone,  and  have  been 
placed  iu  acid  to  detach  the  crystals.  These  cavities,  though  not 
numerous,  occur  only  iu  the  vicinity  of  tbe  bnrnblcndc.  On  search- 
ing for  ihem  I  found  thetu  relatively  numerous  when  nil  the  surfaces 
of  attack  were  taken  into  consideration,  and  sometimes  so  deep  that 
their  bottom  could  not  U-  seen  with  an  inch  objective.  Pitting*, 
easily  distinguishable  after  a  little  study,  giving  the  quartz  and  llie 

1  A  psutr  on  lUe  I>o?jiv  luil  l*r«!*nrr*tton  of  Hull. ting  stone,  n»*(  l>r  1'.  hflos- 
ton,  l"h.  I).,  si  Annual  c  oiirenii.ni  Am.  *«.  Ulvil  Kugiu«er»,  June,  l»s3,  t  torn 
the  Trrmtaction,  of  CHe  Aid.  *±oc  C.  K. 


feldspar  the  appearance  of  having  been  etched  very  slightly  with 
hydrofluoric  acid,  were  quite  visible.  Tbey  were  not  uniform,  but 
were  sufficiently  numerous  in  places  to  give  the  surface  a  greasy 
appearance.  In  some  places  the  crystals  of  hornblende  were  com- 
pletely gone,  leaving  the  shape  of  their  crystals  in  tbe  rock.  I  did 
not  notice  any  decay  in  any  of  the  other  minerals,  anil  this  one 
sertned  to  be  most  prominent  in  the  vicinity  of  the  vegetable  growth, 
but  I  was  unable  to  determine  whether  this  appearance  of  a  part  of 
the  quartz  anil  feldspar,  having  gone  into  solution,  was  owing  wholly 
or  in  part  to  it. 

The  quantity  of  the  pieces  removed  from  the  Obelisk  previous  to 
putting  on  the  paralline  is  reported  to  have  been  as  much  as  eight  hun- 
dred pounds,  and  was  probably  considerably  more  than  that.  These 
pieces  have  been  freely  circulated,  and  can  frequently  be  seen  in  the 
possession  of  curiosity  hunter*  in  different  part*  of  the  United  States, 
some  of  them  having  a  few  pieces  and  others  several  pounds.  What 
the  future  of  the  monument  is  to  be  is  a  matter  of  some  anxiety.  It 
is  certain  now  that  the  opinion  advanced  at  the  time  that  the  Obelisk 
was  erected  in  Central  Park,  that  tbe  stone  was  quite  sound  when  it 
was  erected  there  was  a  mistake.  It  wa*  full  of  minute  crock*  wben 
it  came  here.  This  is  shown  by  the  rapid  disintegration  of  the  stone, 
which  has  suffered  more  in  the  five  years  of  exposure  in  the  Central 
Park  than  in  the  3. .'.no  of  its  previous  history,  and  also  by  the  fact 
that  the  cracks  arc  filled  with  vegetable  life  which  received  sufficient 
light  through  the  stone  to  be  colored  yellow  and  green  by  the  cbloro- 
phyl,  the  depth  of  the  stone  being  shown  by  the  variation  of  tinge 
of  green.  In  moist  places  this  kind  of  vegetable  growth  does  not 
take  long  to  propagate  itself,  but  in  dry  oues,  like  the  interior  of  the 
cracks  in  granite,  it  must  have  taken  many  year*.  To  have  affected 
the  stone  even  slightly,  a*  it  appears  to  have  done,  must  have  taken 
many  more.  It  is  quite  possible  that  the  germ*  of  the  vegetable 
matter  were  in  the  stone  when  it  wa*  in  Egypt,  and  did  not  develop 
there  because  they  did  not  have  sufficient  moisture  to  cause  them  to 
germinate,  and  that  they  only  commenced  to  grow  when  brought 
here.  It  is  also  nuite  possible  that  this  vegetable  growth  is  not  the 
cause  of  any  of  the  apparent  solution  or  pitting,  though  the  appear- 
ances are  exactly  like  ihOM  of  other  minerals  whose  surfaces  have 
been  slightly  acted  on  ;  but  it  is  certain  that,  while  the  chemical 
aetion  on  the  stone  is  very  slight,  there  has  been  a  deep-seated  and 
prolonged  disintegration  of  the  rock  from  purely  physical  causes, 
producing  cracks  and  ruptures  along  the  lines  of  greatest  weaknesses, 
and  that  the  stone  has  no  longer  the  strength  to  resist  the  atmos- 
pheric influences  of  our  very  changeable  climate,  where  the  ex- 
tremes of  heat  and  cold  are  so  very  great,  and  where,  as  compared 
to  Egypt,  the  amount  of  moisture  in  tbe  air  is  always  at  a  maximum. 

The  method  of  applying  the  present  protecting  coating  seems 
to  have  been  a  fatal  mistake.  Nothing  of  any  account  has  been  dis- 
solved out  of  the  stone,  there  is,  therefore,  nothing  to  be  replaces). 
If  there  has  been,  paralline  in  solution  would  have  been  one  of  the 
best  materials  to  fill  them.  Granite  is  not  porous,  there  were,  there- 
fore, no  cavities  to  be  filled.  The  stone  being  full  of  cracks  from 
natural  causes,  the  heat  which  was  used  to  cause  the  paralline  to  sink 
into  the  body  of  the  stone,  wheu  applied  to  the  outside  would  cause 
an  expansion,  which  would  not  lie  responded  to  by  the  interior  of  the 
granite,  and  the  cracks  already  there  would  increase  in  size,  and 
pieces  would  chip  off  as  they  did,  and  new  cracks  would  be  formed 
in  the  stone  already  weakened  by  long  exposure.  This  is  distinctly 
traceable  on  almost  every  specimen  chip|>ed  off,  the  old  part  of  the 
crack  showing  the  stone  somewhat  less  fresh  on  the  surface,  while  the 
part  recently  cracked  is  quite  fresh. 

It  is  expected,  now  that  the  Obelisk  is  supposed  to  hare  been 
water-proofed,  tbat  the  disintegration  will  cease,  but  this  appears  to 
mo  to  be  founded  on  an  altogether  mistaken  theory,  which  is.  that 
the  cracking  is  alone  due  to  the  expansion  of  the  ice  formed  in  the 
cracks.  The  rapid  and  extreme  changes  of  temperature  in  this 
climate  in  a  stone,  which,  from  its  mass  alone  must  have  but  a  feeble 
conducting  power,  would  be  sufficient  to  cause  tbe  disintegration 
already  begun,  in  a  stone  weakened  by  exposure  to  great  heat  in  a 
dry  climate,  to  continue  with  comparative  rapidity  without  the  inter- 
vention of  ice,  but  simply  from  the  continued  expansion  and  con- 
traction going  on  on  it*  weakened  surface.  But  in  a  moist  climate 
like  our  own.  where  it  was  subjected  to  both  extremes  of  heat  and 
cohl,  it  would  take  place  rapidly,  as  it  has  done. 

As  it  was  a  matter  of  interest  lo  ascertain  how  far  moisture  hail 
to  do  with  the  cracking  under  heat,  I  made  the  experiment  of  sub- 
mitting piece*  of  granite  wliich  had  Income  quite  dry  from  having 
becu  kept  housed  many  years,  to  as  high  a  heat  as  could  be  obuiued 
in  the  laboratory  without  melting,  and.  to  my  surprise,  found  that  no 
*|<allitig,  or  even  cracking,  occurred,  although  the  pieces  were  sub- 
jected to  the  heat  suddenly  ami  for  varying  periods  of  time.  It  is 
well-known  that  granite  in  buildings,  when  subjected  lo  fire,  spalls. 
This  is  owing  to  the  moisture  it  contains;  to  the  expansion' of  gas 
and  liquids  contained  in  microscopic  bubbles  in  the  quirts;  and  to 
the  want  of  conductivity  of  the  stone  itself.  Perfectly  dry  granite 
does  not  spall  unless  exposed  very  suddenly  to  a  very  high  tempera- 
ture. No  granite,  however,  exposed  p,  the  weather' iu  this  climate 
is  ever  dry.  Fresh  granite  contains  about  one  per  cent  of  moisture. 
That  weakened  by  age.  like  the  surface  of  all  the  olielisks.  mav  con- 
tain many  times  that  amount, consequently  all  granites  on  the  outside 
of  structures  do  spall  when  exposed  to  fire.  From  the  fact  that  tbe 
stone  of  the  Central  Park  Obelisk  is  already  weakened  and  probably 
full  of  fissures,  which  in  this  climate  will  'lend  to  develop  year  by 
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year,  anil  from  the  very  fact  that  the  disintegrated  stone  will  absorb 
more  moisture  than  stone  which  U  fresh,  it  seems  probable  that  no 
protection  or  coating  given  to  the  stone  will  arrest  the  process  of 
disintegration  already  commenced  in  it,  if  It  is  icft  exposed.  Even 
if  the  surface  was  entirely  waterproofed,  the  cold  of  winter  and  the 
beat  of  summer  would  act  below  the  surface  both  of  the  coating  and 
of  the  stone,  causing  the  coating  to  break  or  fissures  through  It  to  oc- 
cur, f  as  to  let  in  the  moisture,  and  then  both  causes  would  operate 
together  as  before.  But  in  any  case  heat  and  cold  will  act  altogether 
independently  of  moisture,  whether  the  outside  be  coated  or  not,  and 
further  disintegration  must  take  place  under  the  same  circumstances 
and  conditions  as  that  which  has  already  so  much  weakened  the 
stone.  Placing  the  Obelisk  in  the  Central  Park,  where  it  is  exposed 
to  nearly  every  agency  that  could  tend  to  destroy  it ;  allowing  the 
surface  of  a  stone  already  so  much  weakened  by  disintegration  to  be 
heated,  thus  causing  further  cracks  to  be  made  in  it  is  a  greater 
monument  to  public  indifference  and  ignorance  than  the  shaft  ever 
was  to  the  dignitary  who  first  erected  it,  or  the  events  chronicled  in 
its  hieroglyphics. 

The  same  dangers,  if  the  reports  about  it  arc  true,  threaten  the 
Obelisk  on  the  Thames  Embankment,  although  not  to  the  same  ex- 
tent. The  climate  of  England  is  much  les«  severe  than  ours,  both  in 
winter  and  in  summer.  The  causes  for  disintegration  being  the  same 
in  both  cases,  will  affect  the  London  Obelisk  less  than  ours,  and  there 
seems  to  be,  so  far  as  any  examination  of  it  has  been  made,  no  great 
present  danger  in  leaving  it  exposed  where  it  is.  The  Obelisk  in  the 
Place  de  la  Concorde,  in  Paris,  is  reported  cracked  all  over  its  sur- 
face. Both  the  European  Obelisks  are  therefore  in  danger  of  being 
seriously  damaged  within  the  next  hundred  years.  Housing  seems 
to  be  the  only  thing  left  for  the  Obelisk  in  Central  Park. 

coRRurrioN  again. 

WHEN  men  ask  one  to  "  burn  this  letter,"  or  impress  on  one's 
attention  that  the  offer  thev  are  making  is  "  strictly  confiden- 
tial." it  is  perfectly  fair  to  assume  that  they  know  they  are 
engaged  in  a  discreditable  manoeuvre,  and  it  may  be  comforting  to 
thew  to  know  that  there  are  a  great  many  people  whose  opinion  of 
tlieir  action  will  agree  very  exactly  with  their  own.  We  trust  that 
Ums  epidemic  which  seems  to  have  broken  out  amongst  business  men 
whose  moral  senses  have  never  been  properly  cultivated  will  not  be 
of  long  duration,  as  we  can  make  much  better  use  of  our  scanty 
space  than  by  filling  it  with  such  indecencies  as  the  following :  — 


NOTICE. 

Ikor  Sir, —  We  will  be  pleased  to  give  you  fifteen  per  cent  commis- 
sion on  any  orders  you  may  favor  us  with,  or  any  work  we  get  through 
your  influence  in  granite  or  marble  monuments,  tablets,  fences,  or  any 
description  of  cemetery  improvements  in  our  line.  We  own  our  own 
quarries  anil  have  superior  facilities  to  do  work  at  moderate  cost.  If 
you  do  not  wish  to  A/ii't*  your  name  nrcd  in  the  transaction,  please  write  by 
pnstal  card  (he  particulars  :  where  the  parties  can  be  seen,  the  cemetery 
tbev  bury  in,  size  of  their  plot,  or  number  of  the  grave  or  graves. 

For  fair  and  honorable  dtalinu  if*  can  refer  \)nn  to  some  of  the  principal 
mdrrtaim  in  \i-tf  York,  HnxJblyn  and  Jersey  City. 

This  is  strictly  confidential  and  reliable,  and  you  can  rest  assured  any 
orders  filled  through  you,  let  the  amount  be  large  or  small,  we  will  pay 
you  your  commission  in  full,  and  feci  very  thankful  for  the  favor. 

Very  truly  yours,  Gakitt  Rbothkhs, 

229  Broadway,  New  York  City,  Boom  60. 


[  We  cannot  pay  attention  to  the  demands  of  correspondents  whofor~ 
get  io  'jice  their  names  and  addresses  as  guaranty  of  (food  faith.] 


ERBATA. 

Bovrox,  April  io,  isss. 
To  thk  Editors  Of  tub  American  Architect:  — 

Dear  Sin, —  There  is  a  slight  omission  in  your  printed  copy  of  my 
letter.  The  second  paragraph  should  have  been  as  follows :  — 

•-  In  the  case  of  a  factory  costing,  for  instance,  five  hundred  thous- 
and dollars,  filled  and  stocked  ready  to  start,  the  projiortionatc  ex- 
penditure on  the  buildimj  would  be  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
dollar,  and  three  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars  for  the  contents, 
con»isting  of  machinery  and  stock." 

The  words  in  italic  are  what  were  omitted.    Yours  truly, 

EllWAKD  ATKINBOX. 


B'WtTON.  April  to,  tuna. 
To  the  Editors  or  the  American  Architect:  — 

Dear  Sim, —  I  see  a  blood-curdling  mistake  in  to-day's  issue. 

The  illustration  is  not  the  Erythraean  Sibyl  by  Michael  Angelo,  but 
Au  ustus  and  the  Sibyl,  by  Baldassare  PeruWi  (1481-1536).  Fres- 
co, Church  of  Fonte  Giusta,  Siena. 

Your  rather  concise  question  the  other  day  referred,  I  thought,  to 
the  Sistine  Chapel  Sibyl,  by  Michael  Angelo. 

Please  correct  in  note  of  next  issue,  for  this  error  mortifies  me. 

Yours,  Frkdkric  Ckowninshikld. 


DESIGNS  FOR  INCANDESCENT  ELECTRIC-LAMPS. 

Ptttsbctboh,  Pa.,  April  7,  ISM. 

To  thk  Editors  or  thk  American  Architect:  — 

Devr  Sirs, —  Referring  to  the  many  excellent  illustrations  in  your 
magazine  of  details  of  ornament  in  the  way  of  architectural  matter*, 
etc.,  is  it  in  your  province  to,  at  some  time,  give  soma  suggestions  in 
that  war  of  illustrations  for  fixtures  and  methods  of  using  incandes- 
cent electric-lamps  that  are  original,  and  peculiar  to  the  .capabilities 
of  incandescent  electric-lighting?  Everything,  so  far  as  I  have  seen, 
is  a  modification  or  readjustment  of  old  gas-fixtures,  and  it  seems  to 
me  that  all  that  can  be  departed  from  without  very  much  effort,  and 
new  methods  of  lighting  can  be  devised  that  will  be  artistic  and  mod- 
erate in  expense. 

We  have  lately  put  in  our  club-house  an  incandescent  electric- 
lighting  plant,  and  as  we  remodel  our  house  and  make  changes  I 
want  to  introduce  methods  of  lighting  different  from  anything  I  have 
heretofore  seen.  Yours  respectfully,  G.  T.  C. 


BOOKS. 

To  thk  Editors  or  thk  American  Architect:  — 

Dear  Sirs,  —  Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  give  me  the  names  of 
what  you  consider  the  best  works  on  architecture,  of  whom  they  can 
be  hail,  and  at  what  prices  ?    Very  respectfully,      J.  C.  Letts. 

[Wit  refer  yon  to  the  !l»t  recommended  by  the  Royal  Institute  of  British 
Architect*,  and  published  in  the  American  Architect  for  November  28, 
1885.—  Eds.  American  Architect.] 


New  York  City,  April «,  Ink). 

To  the  Editors  or  thk  Amkrican  Architect:  — 

Dear  Sirs, —  Would  you  kindly  inform  me  through  your  valuable 
paper  If  tliere  are  any  books  in  either  English,  French,  or  German, 
that  treat  of  bakeries,  and  oblige,  Respectfully  yours, 

Subscriber. 


[VTo  suppose  there  may  be  such  works,  but  cannot  find  any  trace  of  them. 
—  Eds.  Amkricax  Architect,) 


Hydraulic  Salt-Mixixo. — Erratum  —  In  the  analyses  of  salt  and 
brine  from  the  hydraulic  salt  mines  at  Marine  City,  Mich,  described  in 
the  Amtriean  Architect,  April  10th,  Page  180,  for  chloride  of  calcium, 
read  chloride  of  sodium. 


The  Cut  Nail  Bukixrs* — Oirrrtrr  for  1885.  —  The  American  Iron 
and  Steel  Association,  of  Philadelphia,  has  received  from  the  manu- 
facturers complete  reports  of  the  production  of  cut-nails  and  cut  spike* 
in  1885.  Tito  total  production  in  the  year  named  was  0,000,816  kegs  of 
100  pounds  each,  against  7.581,879  kegs  in  1884,  and  7,702,737  kegs  in 
1883.  The  production  of  1883  was  the  largest  ever  attained.  As  com- 
pared with  1884,  there  was  a  falling-off  in  1886  of  884,604  kegs,  or  over 
11  per  cent,  while,  as  compared  with  1883,  there  was  a  falling-off  in 
1886  of  1,006,022  kegs,  or  almost  14  percent.  The  decreased  produc- 
tion in  1886  is  very  largely  duo  to  the  stoppage  of  many  Western  nail- 
factories  for  the  last  seven  months  of  the  year,  in  consequence  of  a  dis- 
agreement over  nailers'  wages,  the  manufacturers  insisting  upon  a 
reduction,  which  the  nailers  were  not  wiliiug  to  accept. 

Tub  Srmxx.  —  An  appeal  has  been  made  by  M.  Ernest  Renan  for 
funds  to  enable  M .  Maspero  to  remove  the  sand  from  around  the  Great 
Sphinx.  The  work,  he  says,  is  valuable,  ami  will  enable  us  to  descend 
into  a  world  thai  is  more  than  0,000  years  old,  and  will  push  farther 
back  the  limits  of  a  past  age  that  scents  to  become  more  remote  as  we 
try  to  reach  it. 

"The  clearing  of  the  Great  Sphinx,"  says  M.  Renan,"  was  begun  two 
months  ago.  Up  to  the  present  time  the  ordinary  resources  of  the  Bon- 
lak  Museum  have  sufficed  for  the  work,  which  might  be  completed  in 
sixty  days  if  money  did  not  fall.  About  20,000  francs  only  are  wanted. 
The  appeal  for  the  Longson  excavations,  which  was  addressed  two 
years  ago  to  the  intellectual  public,  was  so  fruitful  that  we  are  encour- 
aged once  more  to  ask  the  true  connoisseurs  in  ancient  things  to  con- 
tribute to  one  of  the  works,  the  most  imperiously  demanded  by  the 
present  condition  of  Egyptology.  The  Great  Sphinx  of  Ghlxeh,  at 
two  steps  from  the  Pyramids,  is,  in  my  opinion,  the  most  astonbhinx 
work  of  the  band  of  man  which  past  ages  have  bequeathed  to  us.  It  is 
an  immense  bed  of  carved  rock,  about  70  metres  in  length.  The  height 
of  the  monstrous  edifice,  if  it  were  cleared,  would  exceed  that  of  the 
highest  houses.  No  fashioned  monument,  either  in  the  rest  of  Egypt  or 
in  the  rest  of  the  world,  can  be  compared  to  this  strange  idol,  the  ves- 
tige of  a  stage  of  humanity  which  battles  all  our  ideas.  The  impression 
which  such  a  spectacle  must  have  produced  on  imaginative  races,  and 
who  were  dominated  by  the  senses,  may  be  understood  from  that  expe- 
rienced by  the  Egyptians  of  the  present  day  when  standing  before  that 
enormous  head  emerging  from  the  sand  and  casting  across  the  desert  lis 
sad  look.  The  Arab  at  this  sight  flies  terrified,  either  throwing  a  stone 
or  firing  a  gun  at  the  strange  being.  The  temple  opposite  the  Sphinx, 
if  it  is  a  temple,  ha*  also  a  character  of  its  own.  This  fantastic  con- 
struction resembles  less  the  other  temples  of  Kgypt  than  the  Pantheon 
resembles  Notre  Dame.  But  that  all  this  ensemble,  which  is  unique  in 
the  world,  must  be  of  the  remotest  antiquity  is  indisputable,  since  the 
statues  found  there  are  those  of  King  Chepren,  thus  taking  us  back  to 
ages  which  everywhere  but  in  Egypt  would  be  called  fabulous." 
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The  F.rriCAcr  or  Rao  nisixrECTtos  —  Mr.  8.  D.  Warren,  Jr.,  of 
Boston,  being  somewhat  sceptical  in  regard  to  the  efficiency  of  the 
•team  screw  process  of  disinfection,  had  manufactured  a  dozen  accurate 
maximum- temperature  thermometer*  and  sent  them  abroad,  where 
they  were  cunningly  hidden  in  a  bale  of  rags  and  reshipped  to  the 
United  Slate*.  •  After  that  bale  of  ragi  had  been  t4  disinfected  " by  the 
•team-screw  process,  not  one  of  the  thermometers  showed  a  registered 
temperature  of  212',  and  most  of  them  indicated  a  heat  of  120",  or 
thereabout,^  degree  of  heat  in  which  disease  germs  do  most  delight. 


J  »ok  Wai  l*.  —  Ilerren  Blelni  nger  and  llaaselmann, 
two  German  chemists,  have  described  a  method  of  making  facing  mate- 
rials for  inner  walls  likely  to  become  damp.  After  drying  and  grind- 
ing the  clay,  they  make  a  mixture  of  clay, 01  12  parts;  iron  filings.  3 
pans;  common  salt,  2  parts;  potash,  1  1-2  parts;  elder  or  willow  wood- 
ashes.  2  parts.  The  whole  is  heated  to  a  temperature  varying  from 
1 ,800  to  2,000  =  centigrade  —  3,302  to  3,032  °  Fahrenheit.  At  the  end  of 
from  four  to  five  hours  the  argillaceous  mixture  is  run  into  moulds, 
then  re  baked  in  the  oveni —  always  protected  from  the  air  —  at  a  tem- 
perature of  842  to  9323  Fahrenheit.  The  product  may  be  variously 
colored,  by  adding  to  the  abore  100  parts :  2  parts  of  manganese  for  a 
violet  brown,  1  part  of  manganese  for  violet.  1  part  of  copper  ashes  for 
green,  1  part  arseniate  of  cobalt  for  blue,  2  parts  of  antimony  for  yel- 
low, and  1  1-2  parts  of  arsenic  and  1  part  oxide  of  tin  for  white.  The 
Scrnlijie  American  says  these  products  resist  the  action  of  acid*,  and 
are  well  adapted  for  sewer*,  etc 

New  York  Bkicks.  —  Tlie  forty-fire  brick-yards  at  Havcrstra'v. 
N.  Y.,  on  the  Hudson  River,  32  mile*  above  New  York  city,  the  largest 
brlc-k  making  centre  in  the  country,  with  a  capacity  for  making  340,- 
000,000  bricks  annually,  turned  out  300,000,000  in  1885,  against  a  like 
number  in  1884.  About  2,000  men  are  employed  besides  300  in  the  river- 
carrying  trade,  which  keeps  44  barges  and  SO  small  vessels  busy. 
Haverstraw  bricks  arc  of  ordinary  grade,  but  bring  26  to  50  cents  per 
1,000  more  than  other  bricks  of  like  quality,  owing  to  the  excellent  sand 
and  clay  used.  They  brought  an  average  of  90  per  1.000  in  New  York 
last  season  after  paying  $1  river  freight  and  91  to  a  91.26  per  1,000  roy- 
alty to  the  owners  of  the  land  where  the  yards  are  located.  The  works 
use  in  a  season  42,000  cord*  of  wood  at  96  per  cord  for  heating  kilns ; 
12,000  ton*  of  coal-dust  at  92  per  ton ;  and  4,000  tons  of  coal  at  94  26  per 
ton ;  a  total  coat  forfuel  of  9261,000.  The  total  royalitiea  were.a*  above, 
•ay  9337,000,  and  wages  (averaging  92.26  per  day ).  »ay  (six  months), 
■  bout  9778.000.  Two  hundred  patent  brick-pressing  machines,  costing 
91.000  each  are  employed.  The  total  gross  receipt*  last  year  are  given 
at  91,800.000.  This  particular  industry  began  fifty  years  ago.  At  that 
time  93  per  1.000  was  a  fair  price.  Quotations  have  been  a*  high  as  $9. 
Scientytc  American. 

New  Br  Law*  rim  Coscbetb  Biii.disu  is  London.  —  The  follow- 
ing is  the  draft  of  the  new  by-law*  proposed  to  be  adopted  (under  the 
provisions  of  the  Metropolis  Management  and  Building  Acts  Amend- 
ment  Act,  1878)  with  regard  to  concrete-building.  The  Board  announces 
its  intention  of  asking  the  Home  Secretary  to  confirm  them  :  — 
Metbopoli*  Management  and  Boildino  Act*  Amendment  Act,  1878, 
8kc.  10.   Addenda  to  By-law*. 
2a.    J)*»rription  and  Quality  of  the  Subttane?  of  WalU. 
Whenever  concrete  is  used  in  the  construction  of  walls,  the  coorrete  shall 
be  ooinposed  of  Portland  cement,  ami  of  clean  1'bames  or  pit  ballast,  or 
-Travel,  or  broken  brick  or  atone,  or  furn.tce  clinkers,  with  clean  sand,  in  the 
ollowlng  proportion*,  vii.  :  One  pnrt  of  Portland  cement,  two  |oru  of  clean 
sand,  and  three  parts  of  coarse  material,  which  is  to  be  broken  up  sufficiently 
sm.'ill  to  pass  through  n  two-Inch  ring. 

The  proportion*  of  the  materials  to  be  strlctlr  observed,  and  to  be  ascer- 
tained by  careful  admeasurement  ;  and  the  mixing,  either  bv  machine  or 
hand,  to  be  most  carefully  done  with  clmn  wnter,  and.  if  mixed  bv  hand, 
the  material  to  be  turned  over  dry  before  the  water  is  added. 

The  walls  to  be  carried  up  regularly  and  in  parallel  frames  of  equal  height, 
and  the  snrfaee  of  the  cnucrote  Ailed  In  ;  the  frame  to  be  left  rough  and  un- 
even to  form  a  key  for  the  next  frame  of  concrete. 

The  thicknesses  of  concrete  walls  to  be  equal  at  the  least  to  the  thick- 
nesses for  walk  to  bo  constructed  of  brickwork,  prescribed  bv  the  12th  sec- 
tion in  the  first  schedule  of  the  Metropolitan  Building  Act,  1H55. 

Such  portions  of  concrete  party-walls  nod  chimney  staeks  as  are  carried 
above  the  roofs  of  buildings  to  bo  rendered  externally  with  Portland  cement. 


The  Architect  or  the  Celestial  Kinodom  — The  Mormon*  have 
just  had  another  revelation  from  heaven,  which  Indicates  that  their 
Prophet,  the  late  Mr.  Joseph  Smith,  is  much  more  innocently  employed 
there  than  he  wa»  on  earth.  They  are  building  a  big  tabernacle  at 
Provo,  tho  second  city  in  importance  in  Utah  Territory,  and  the  archi- 
tect,  a  Mr.  Kolsom,  wa*  much  perplexed  about  the  entrance!  and  exits, 
when  (so  he  says)  the  Prophet  Joseph  appeared  to  him  in  a  vision  and 
straightened  out  the  crookedness,  remarking  that  architecture  is  his 
particular  employment  in  the  celestial  kingdom.  The  Salt  Lake  Herald, 
a  journal  run  by  Mr.Caine.the  Mormon  delegate  in  Congre**,  observe*: 


As  the  lurau 
I  throuKh> 


novel,  and  a  great  Improvement  over  similar 
■ere  is  no  reason  for  discrediting  Mr.  Folson.  s 


Is  sltognthor 
is  Territory, 
somewhat  startling  assertion. 

We  recommend  this  seemingly  well-attested  vision  to  the  considera- 
tion of  the  American  Institute  of  Architects.  We  have  heard  that  when 
the  elevators  were  put  into  the  Equitable  Life  Assurance  Society's 
on  Broadway,  the  contractor  succe»sfully  consulted  fiis 
father  or  uncle,  through  a  medium  in  Ohio,  for  the  plan  of 
If  the  Institute  can  make  a  permanent  arrangement  with  the 
late  Mr.  Smith  for  professional  services  in  difficult  cases,  it  will  be  a 
great  thing  for  American  architecture.  It  is  a  pity  that  some  way  to 
communicate  with  him  was  not  contrived  during  the  building  of  our 
local  inonstroiity,  the  New  York  Post  Office.  But  it  may  not  be  too 
late  even  now  to  call  him  in  for  consultation  about  the  . 
Capitol.-  Htm  Yori.  Herald. 


Each  succeeding  week 
dented  activity  in  building 


furnishes  confirmatory  evidence  of  the  unprece- 
g.  The  demand  for  house  room  and  for  manu- 
facturing capacity  1*  still  far  enough  in  excess  of  the  supply  to  afford  every 
needed  encouragement  to  investors  and  builders  to  follow  out  the  course 
they  mapped  out  fur  themselves  n  year  or  two  ago.  Restricted  opportuni- 
ties for  speculation  in  railway  securities  has  something  to  do  with  the  phe- 
nomenal activity  in  building  of  this  year  and  last.  The  larger  and  smaller 
capitalists  who  for  years  past  have  been  contributing  to  the  building  up  of 
the  Immense  fortunes  of  the  railway-kings,  through  futile  effort*,!. f  epecu- 
lntion  have  of  late  been  finding  more  satisfaction  nod  profit  in  putting  their 
money  into  legitimate  enterprise  where  these  investments  can  be  seen  and 
handled-  Cause*  are  now  at  work  which  will  still  further  stimulate  build- 
ing. So  great  is  the  encouragement  that,  in.  some  quarter*,  speculation  in 
real  estate  has  cropped  out  In  several  of  the  larger  cities  a  great  deal  of 
real  estate  has  changed  hands.  In  the  suburb*  of  New  York.  Philadelphia, 
Chicago,  and  In  some  other  cities  In  the  Middle  and  Western  State*,  land 
suitable  for  building  purposes  lias  advanced  thirty-three  per  cent  since  Inst 
\  ear,  aud  extensive  sales  have  been  made  on  such  figures.  More  or  less 
land  i*  pasaing  into  speculative  holding.  This  i*  to  be  regretted,  aa  it  Is 
liable  to  obstruct  rather  tluin  assist  enterprise.  Investment*  are  paying 
remarkably  well.  Small  house,  in  manufacturing  centres  in  the  larger 
cities  are  paying  from  ten  to  eighteen  per  cent.  In  smnlier  town*,  less  inter- 
est is  secured,  but  in  all  of  them  the  rewards  are  sufficiently  enticing  to 
stimulate  building-lot  buying.  The  outlook,  with  all  the  discouraging  influ- 
ence*, i*  inviting.  Thus  far  no  mistake  lias  been  made.  Any  reputable 
investor  or  builder  can  be  readily  accommodated  with  money  to  build  house*, 
and  at  a  very  reasonable  rate  of  interest.  The  disappearance  of  tenement- 
bouses,  or  their  equivalents  In  our  larger  cities,  is  being  followed  by  the 
erection  of  thousands  of  small  houses  costing  from  8 1 ,300  to  83,900.  Many 
builders  are  engaged  this  year  in  the  erection  of  a  better  class  of  house* 
because  of  the  demand  fur  tbem  which  wa*  developed  last  year.  There  is 
also  a  demand  for  smaller  houses  in  a  gresit  many  small  towns  throughout 
New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and  the  West,  as  well  aa  in  New  England.  Tlte 
Building  and  Loan  Association  plan  is  not  adapted  to  the  requirements  of 
all  place*.  Ready  money  I*  wanted  to  put  up  bouse*  for  immediate  occu- 
pancy, and  not  a  few  lenders  and  builders  are  finding  employment  for  cap- 
ital and  labor  in  supplying  these  newly  arising  wants.  In  several  small 
towns  In  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio,  the  erection  of  bouses  costing  from  one  to 

'  )r  the  management  of  companies 
inent.  The  laboring  population 
places  will  be  quick  to  rent  or  purchase.  There  is  not  the  least 
doubt  but  that  a  great  deal  of  money  will  find  employment  all  over  the 
country  in  its  smaller  towns  and  village*.  For  these  and  other  reasons  it 
can  be  said  that  building  activity  will  continue  and  will  expand  and 
will  engage  much  more  capital  than  it  has  vet.  In  fact,  as  has  been 
heretofore  intimated,  the  housing  of  the  people  iu  comfortable  and  prop- 
erly-built bouse*  from  a  sanitary  standpoint,  as  well  as  from  an  archi- 
tectural standpoint,  will  engage  the  attention  of  those  who  have  money  to 
Invest  and  skill  and  labor  to  be  employed.  The  freight  war  between  the 
transcontinental  lines  has  developed  a  new  traffic  between  the  central 
region  of  the  United  States  and  the  Pacific  Coast.  High  transcontinental 
freight  rate*  liare  gone  forever.  New  transcontinental  roads  will  fasten 
this  possibility  tightly.  The  outcome  of  this  war.  which  was  at  first  sorely 
regretted  by  railroad  managers,  will  result  in  the  bnilding-up  of  new  Indus- 
trie* and  in  the  expansion  of  valuable  commercial  relations  between  the 
great  cities  of  the  Interior  and  of  the  roast  from  Portland  to  Los  Ange- 
les. An  immense  quantity  of  lumber  is  being  thrown  into  Atlantic  and 
Western  markets.  Since  April  first  a  slight  depression  has  fallen  on  the 
lumber  trade.  A  heavy  spring  distribution  of  lumber  is  in  progress  at  all 
lumber  points.  The  outlook  as  to  the  course  of  price*  Is  a  little  uncertain 
according  to  lumber  authorities,  but  tho  reasonable  conclusions  to  bo  drawn 
from  existing  fact*  are  that  the  production  of  lumber  will  be  fully  equal  to 
the  demand.  If  there  is  any  exception  to  be  mentioned,  it  is  in  the  en*e  of 
hard  woods,  such  a*  cherrv,  oak,  walnut  and  mahogany.  These  are  scarce 
and  arc  held  very  firmly.  Railroad  construction  is  being  pushed  forward 
with  Increasing  vigor.  Within  the  past  week  fifteen  projections  have  been 
made,  culling  for  the  construction  of  atxtul  2,UUU  miles  of  road.  But  little 
difficulty  is  experienced  in  floating  bonds  for  enterprises  which  are  supported 
by  the  people  of  the  country  through  which  the  projected  roads  are  to  | 
The  contideuce  with  which  a  great  manv  of  these  new  enterprises  are  ti 
hold  of,  particularly  iu  the  far  West,  remind*  the  observer  of  the  confide 
with  which  railroad-building  enterprises  were  supported  thirty  year*  ago 
and  more.  In  the  irou  trade  business  Is  at  a  stand-still.  No  large  orders 
have  been  placed-  Buyers  are  wailing.  Locomotive  makers  are  in  negotia- 
tion fur  a  large  amount  of  work,  but  railway  managers  are  proceeding 
cautiously.  The  anthracite  coai  combination  report*  au  active  demand  for 
that  fuel,  and  prices  are  firm,  partlv  because  of  the  continuance  of  tile 
bituminous  coal  striko.  The  textile  'manufacturers  of  the  New  England 
and  Middle  States  are  winding  up  an  unusually  active  winter's  and  spring's 
work,  and  are  preparing  for  what  promises  to  be  an  autumn  demand  of 
large  volume.  The  manufacturers  of  machinery,  tools.  Implements,  and 
of  engines  and  boilers  of  large  and  of  small  capacity,  are  enjoying  at  this 

for  more  than 


t'j  n  iir>  i  u    a  v  uus  lie  ta-isut  isssu  vii  l"t  v*«^-v*uu 

two  thousand  dollars  lias  been  begun,  under  I 
who  see  opportunities  for  profitable  invest  m< 
of  those  places  will  be  quick  to  reot  or  purchau 

rill  find 


Albany 


time  au  activity  to  which  they  have  been  strangers 
years.  The  laiior  question  is  occupying  less  of  public  attention  and  a  har- 
mony Is  showing  itself  in  some  places,  but  too  much  like  that  which  was 
established  in  Warsaw.  The  transition  from  the  ten-hour  to  the  ninc-honr 
day  wilt  be  made  without  serious  discomfiture  to  employing  interests, 
although  in  the  opinion  of  some  this  is  dispoeiug  of  a  most  serious  matter, 
very  indifferently.  The  equalising  influences  are  already  set  at  work,  and 
in  twelve  months,  and  even  less,  employ  log  interests  at  large  will  find 
themselves  in  comfortable  relation*  with  labor.  During  the  past  week  a  large 
number  of  manufacturing  corporations  have  bneu  established  «  ill.  capital 
ranging  from  £1U,000  to  315O.00U  for  all  manner  of  work.  Tho  New  Eng- 
land States,  w  liile  perhaps  not  developing  an  much  activity  a*  some  other 
sections,  are  certainly  holding  their  own.  There  industries  are  well  em- 
ployed  and  the  foundations  of  trade  have  been  broadened  and  deepened. 
In  New  York  and  Pennsylvania  enterprise  has  been  exhibited  In  Iron  and 
steel  enterprise*,  in  lumber  eom|»nies,  in  the  laying  of  pipe-line*,  and  iu 
projects  for  a  geueial  expansion  of  manufacturing  capacity.  .Money  is 
sufficiently  abundant,  and  at  moderate  rate*  of  interest,  to  a*si*t  the  pio- 
neers in  new  industries.  A  greal  deal  of  new  land  is  being  taken  up  In  tho 
West,  and  immigration  is  attracted  thither  by  the  remuueniiive 
secured  for  agticultural  product*. 
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lers  which  might  make  eight  stories  just  as  safe  as  four.  The 
third  and  fifth  clauses,  again,  require  all  floors  and  roofs  to  be 
"  made  of  heavy  timbers  and  planking,  without  plasteriug  or 
sheathing."  Why  sheathing  on  the  uuderside  of  the  planking, 
which  would  be  the  only  practicable  plan  with  the  girder  con* 
strnction,  should  be  objected  to  we  cannot  imagine,  and  it  i* 
still  less  easy  to  understand  why  plastering  on  wire  lath,  or 
on  wooden  lath  laid  upon  the  underside  of  the  planks, 
d  be  forbidden.    As  every  architect  knows,  the  most  sen- 


should  1 

ous  obstacle  in  the  minds  of  owners  to  the  adoption  of  the 
"  mill  "  or  "  slow-burning"  construction  in  the  better  class  of 
mercantile  buildings  is  the  fear  of  their  rough  look,  and  the 
consequence  of  prohibiting  the  use  of  a  neat  finish  of  sheath- 
ing or  plaster,  which  can  hardly  ever  be  objectionable,  and 
may  be  made  extremely  advantageous  to  the  fire-resisting 
character  of  the  building,  will  simply  be  to  drive  a  large  class 
of  proprietors,  who  look  with  well-fouuded  disgust  upon  the 
yawning  seams  and  stains  and  season-cracks  of  a  plain  mill 
ceiliug,  back  to  the  old  methods  of  construction. 


Tff HE  Boston  Fire  Underwriters'  Uuiou  has  been  taken  with 
*]f  the  excellent  idea  of  sending  to  the  various  architects  in 
the  city  a  set  of  circulars  containing  the  various  regulations 
which  it  has  seea  fit  to  adopt  in  regard  to  the  rating  of  build- 
ings of  different  types  of  construction.    The  circulars  bear 
the  mark*  of  having  been  hastily  prepared,  and  are  sent  out  on 
loose  sheets  of  different  sizes,  so  that  it  will  be  much  less  con- 
venient to  preserve  and  use  them  than  if  they  formed  a  pamph- 
let, but  it  i*  well  that  a  beginning  should  be  made,  and  we 
hope  that  it  will  not  be  long  before  every  architect  aud  owner 
will  be  found  consulting  the  insurance  rate-book  as  a  prelimi- 
nary to  building  operations  quite  as  important  as  a  reference 
to  the  statute  regulations.    As  we  have  often  remarked,  the 
influence  which  underwriters  could,  if  they  chose,  exercise 
over  the  arts  of  construction  in  cities  is  practically  unlimited. 
Against  the  vigilance  of  the  State  inspectors  there  are  only  too 
many  ways  of  providing,  and  the  peualties  of  the  law  are,  at 
best,  only  incurred  by  flagrant  violations  of  prudent  construc- 
tion, while  the  underwriters'  tariff  is,  or  ought  to  be,  always 
present  with  the  gentle  but  irresistible   persuasion  which 
attaches,  in  the  business  mind,  to  the  offer  of  five  per  cent  dis- 
count iu  rates  here,  and  ten  per  cent  there,  for  the  adoption  of 
improvements  on  the  cost  of  which  a  saving  of  one-tenth  or 
'  of  the  insurance  premiums  represent*  a  large 
Fortunately  for  the  community,  it  seems  to  be  getting 
mong  insurance  managers  to  affect  to  despise 
details  of  construction,  and  to  exuk  over  large  fires  as  beiug 
"good  for  the  trade."    Perhaps  some  of  the  stockholders  who 
help  to  pay  the  loases,  without  the  consolation  of  drawing  the 
salaries,  have  beeu  reflecting  upon  their  side  of  the  question ; 
and  if  their  example  should  be  followed  by  others,  we  may 
expect  to  see  iu  New  York  aud  Boston,  perhaps  in  advance  of 
the  rest  of  the  world,  a  most  needed  change  in  the  attitude  of 
the  insurance  companies,  which  are  charged  in  Knglaud  and 
France,  even  more  vehemently  thau  here,  with  having  directly 
encouraged  that  degradation  of  the  art  of  building  which  is 
now  costiug  the  world  such  enormous  sums  every  year. 


TITHE  Boston  rules,  well  intended  as  they  are,  seem  to  us 
open  to  so  much  criticism  that  we  hope  we  shall  be  consid- 
ered only  as  wishing  to  help  along  the  good  work  if  we 
make  a  few  remarks  about  them.  The  circular  relating  to 
Mills,  Factories,  Stores,  Warehouses,  aud  other  buildings  used 
for  similar  purposes,  for  instance,  begins  by  saying  that  the 
walls  must  uot  "exceed  sixty  feet  from  the  sidewalk."  No 
exception  is  made  to  this  singular  limitation,  which  would  ex- 
clude from  the  insurer's  grace  nearly  all  stores  more  than  four 
stories  high,  without  regard  to  provisions  iu  the  way  of  spriuk- 


urliE  rules  about  floors,  again,  demand  that  the  girders  shall 
JX   be  made  of  "heavy  Southern  pine  timbers,"  "covered 
with  three-inch  tongued  and  grooved  plank,"  aud  "  two 
layers  of  asbestos  or  other  heavy  floor-paper,"  saying,  however, 
that  "  in  stores  and  warehouses  au  inch  of  lime  mortar  can  be 
used  instead  "  of  the  paper.    Nearly  every  sentence  of  this, 
considered  as  a  practical  direction  for  a  certain  detail  of  build- 
ing, is  open  to  question,  if  nothing  more.    There  is  no  reason 
why  spruce  timbers,  well  selected  and  seasoned,  should  not  be 
used  instead  of  Southern  pine.  With  dimensions  proportionate 
to  their  slightly  inferior  strength  they  are  just  as  good  for  the 
purpose  as  the  far  more  costly  Southern  timber,  and  are  free 
from  the  vermin  which  large  pieces  of  Southern  pine  sometimes 
bring  into  buildings.    The  requirement  that  the  flooring  plank 
should  be  "tongued  and  grooved"  expressly  excludes  the 
double-grooved  and  spliued  planks  which  are  used  in  nine- 
tenths  of  the  "slow-burning"  buildings,  and  which  are  in 
every  way  better  and  more  economical  than  the  sort  demanded 
by  the  Boston  rules.    The  paper  over  the  plank  may  be  of 
some  use  iu  stopping  curreuts  of  air,  although  we  have  yet  to  be 
conviuced  that  a  material  so  incoherent  as  most  asbestos  paper, 
or  many  kinds  of  cheap  flooring-fells,  would  have  any  great 
value  in  checkiug  a  conflagration,  but  the  inch  of  lime  mortar 
which  the  rule  allows  to  be  used  "  instead  of  paper"  would  be 
very  injurious  if  employed  iu  the  way  specilied.    Where  the 
ceilings  beneath  are  plastered,  deafening  of  lime-mortar  may  be 
placed  ou  the  under  flooring  with  safety,  though  even  theu  it  is 
better  to  lay  paper  under  the  mortar,  and  to  paste  auothor 
layer  of  paper  over  it,  to  prevent  the  dust  of  iu  disintegration 
from  rising  through  the  upper  flooring ;  but  with  nothing  be- 
neath it  except  wide  matched  planks,  and  a  thin  floor  above, 
traversed  constantly  in  every  direction  by  heavy  trucks,  there 
would  soon  be  a  shower  of  lime-dust  from  the  ceiling  of  such 
rooms  which  would  be  destructive  to  goods  or  machinery. 
Probably  no  builder  in  his  senses  would  put  mortar  deafening 
in  such  a  floor  without  paper  uuder  it,  but  this  does  not  make 
it  less  desirable  that  the  official  rule  of  the  Underwriters' Union 
should  be  more  carefully  considered.    There  are  other  poiuts 
that  demand  attention,  but  for  the  present  we  must  content 
ourselves  with  expressing  our  amazement  at  another  rule 
which  informs  us  that  in  "mills,  factories,  stores  and  ware- 
houses "  "  iron  girders  and  columns  are  not  allowed."  We 
suppose  that  this  must  be  intended  to  refer  only  to  the  interior 
of  buildings,  for  the  Statutes  of  Massachusetts  forbid  the  use  of 
timber,  even  "  the  best  Southern  pine,"  under  walls ;  but,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  ease  with  which  iron  beams  and  columns 
may  be  protected  against  lire  by  the  use  of  wire  cloth  and 
plaster,  the  use  of  wooden  posts  in  the  lower  stories  of  ware- 
houses is  often  impracticable.    To  illustrate  this  by  an  exam- 
ple, a  five-story  warehouse,  calculated,  as  such  buildings  usually 
should  be,  for  a  load  of  at  least  two  hundred  aud  fifty  pouuds 
to  the  square  foot,  exclusive  of  the  weight  of  the  lioor,  and 
equipped  with  columns,  as  required,  of  the  "  best  Southern 
pine,"  would  need  to  have  the  basement  columns,  if  they  were 
twelve  inches  in  diameter,  twenty-eight  inches  apart  in  the 
clear,  supposing  the  cross  beams  to  be  twenty-two  feet  loug  to 
the  centre  of  the  girder ;  and,  as  the  columns  above  must  nec- 
essarily bo  placed  over  those  below,  the  same  crowding  would 
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ho  required  in  at  least  two  stories  above,  while  in  the  case  of  a 
metal  store,  or  a  flour  warehouse,  where  a  load  of  five  hundred 
pounds  to  the  square  foot  is  often  placed  on  the  floors,  the 
spacing  must  be  still  closer.  It  U  obvious  that  no  owner 
would  choke  up  his  building  in  this  way,  and  the  use  of  irou 
columns  and  girders  ought  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  necessity, 
the  dangers  of  which,  from  the  insurers'  point  of  view,  may  be 
wholly  obviated  by  means  known  to  all  architects,  and  to  most 
builders.   

WE  are  glad  to  learn  that  the  bill  providing  for  the  pur- 
chase of  a  site  for  the  Congressional  Library,  anil  for  be- 
ginning the  erection  of  the  building,  has  passed  the 
House  of  Representatives  by  a  large  vote,  and  the  Senate  by  a 
unanimous  vote,  so  that  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  matter  is 
now  practically  decided,  and  that  construction  will  commence 
at  an  early  day.  Most  of  our  readers  are  already  familiar  with 
Mr.  Smithmeyer's  carefully-studied  plans,  and  many  have  per- 
haps seen  the  modified  elevations,  which  show  a  building  of 
unusual  interest  and  dignity,  quite  in  keeping,  as  to  style,  with 
the  noble  front  of  the  Capitol,  opposite  which  it  will  probably 
stand.  As  has  often  been  remarked  by  the  distinguished  Li- 
brarian of  Congress,  Mr.  A.  R.  Spofford,  the  Congressional 
Library  differs  in  some  respects  from  any  other  in  the  world, 
and  requires  a  building  exactly  suited  to  its  peculiar  needs. 
To  say  nothing  of  the  enormous  copyright  and  trademark  busi- 
ness which  the  law  imposes  on  it,  the  Library  is  in  itself  one 
of  the  principal  objects  of  interest  in  Washington,  and  it  is  less 
necessary  to  provide  for  the  accommodation  of  students  and 
readers  than  for  the  conveuient  reception  of  thousands  of  visi- 
tors, who  care  nothing  for  the  books  or  their  contents,  but 
must,  in  accordance  with  the  courteous  traditions  of  American 
administration,  be  conducted  through  rooms  so  arranged  that 
they  may  gain  an  idea  of  the  resources  and  work  of  the  place, 
without  coming  so  closely  in  contact  with  either  as  to  interfere 
with  the  higher  uses  of  the  great  library.  The  plan  now  fixed 
upon  is  the  result  of  many  years  of  labor  and  study  on  the  part 
of  Mr.  Smithmeyer,  who  baa,  we  believe,  made  two  journeys  to 
Europe,  solely  to  inspect  the  newer  library  buildings  there,  and 
has  been  efficiently  aided  during  tho  last  few  years  by  Mr. 
Spofford's  knowledge  of  the  special  needs  of  our  own  great  col- 
lection, so  that  we  may  reasonably  expect  the  future  structure 
to  be  one  of  the  few  public  buildings  in  this  country  perfectly 
adapted  from  the  first  to  tho  service  which  it  shelters. 

«7T  CONVENTION  is  to  be  held  in  Philadelphia,  commenc- 
j\  ing  on  Weduesday,  May  12,  and  continuing  three  days, 
'  under  the  auspices  of  the  State  Board  of  Health  of  Penn- 
sylvania, for  the  purpose  of  discussing  matters  relating  to  "  the 
prevention  of  sickness  and  avoidable  death,  and  the  improve- 
ment of  the  conditions  of  living."  All  persons  interested  are 
invited  to  be  present  and  take  part  in  the  proceedings,  and  a 
very  interesting  list  of  subjects  is  announced  for  discussion. 
Among  those  which  particularly  concern  the  profession  of 
architecture  are  three,  relating  to  the  Sanitary  Needs  of 
School  Buildings  and  Grounds,  Mistakes  in  School  Archi- 
tecture, and  Dofoctive  Vision  in  School  Children,  with  its 
Causes  and  Mauagement;  together  with  one  on  Ventilation, 
one  on  the  Hygiene  of  the  Home,  and  one  on  Drainage  and 
Sewerage  iu  Country  Districts."  On  all  these  subjects  many 
architects  can  offer  suggestions  of  great  value,  and  we  hope 
that  all  who  are  able  to  do  so  will  avail  themselves  of  the 
opportunity  to  exchange  views  with  others,  and  either  to  con- 
tribute from  their  experience  or  to  learn  from  that  of  others,  in 
regard  to  matters  of  such  peculiar  importance  to  those  who  are 
entrusted  with  the  arrangement  and  construction  of  the  build- 
ings in  which  their  fellow-citizens  must  pass  their  lives.  If 
any  of  our  readers  wish  for  further  iu  formation  in  regard  to 
the  convention,  they  should  address  Dr.  Joseph  F.  Edwards, 
the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Arrangements,  224  South 
Sixteenth  Street,  Philadelphia. 

MR.  EDWARD  S.  PHILHRICK  calls  attention  in  the 
Sanitary  Engineer  to  some  of  th*  dangers  of  carrying 
ventilation-pipes  from  rooms  of  dwelling-houses  into  the 
smoke-flues  of  chimneys.  Every  one  knows  that  it  is  common  I 
to  ventilate  rooms  by  meaus  of  tin  pipes  running  from  an 
opening  in  the  ceiling,  over  the  centre  chandelier,  between  the 
beams  of  the  floor  above  to  some  neighboring  healed  flue,  and 
most  architects  probably  think  that  this  practice  is  unobjec-  j 
tionable,  but  Mr.  Philbrick  tells  a  story  of  a  case  in  Boston,  | 


where  a  pipe  of  this  kind  had  been  carried  from  the  performed 
centre-piece  over  a  chandelier  into  the  flue  from  an  open  fire- 
place. One  day  a  servant  threw  into  the  fireplace  a  quantity 
of  old  and  dry  Christmas  evergreens.  The  dry,  resinous  twigs 
and  leaves  blazed  up,  setting  lire  to  the  soot  in  the  flue,  and 
the  flame  issuing  from  the  top  of  the  chimney  soon  brought  the 
city  firemen  to  the  house.  While  the  men  were  waiting  to  see, 
whether  the  flue  would  burn  itself  out  harmlessly,  flames  were 
seen  to  issue  from  the  perforations  in  the  centre-piece  over  the 
chandelier,  and  the  firemen,  guessing  the  cause,  cut  holes  with 
their  axes  through  the  floor  above,  and  soon  found  tho  tin  ven- 
tilation-pipe red-hot,  in  coutact  with  the  floor-beams,  to  which 
it  had  set  fire. 


'£T  BATHER  important  question  of  employer's  liability  was 
j\  discussed  recently  in  La  Semain*  det  Conttructeurt.  One 
of  its  correspondents  is  a  contractor,  who  owns  stone 
quarries  and  works  them.    All  his  quarrymen  work  by  the 
piece,  and  are  insured  against  accidents,  in  the  admirable  way 
now  becoming  cjuimou.  by  deducting  the  premiums  from  their 
pay.    Occasionally  one  of  the  quarrymen  will  bring  a  laborer 
or  apprentice  to  help  him  in  his  work,  paying  him  out  of  his 
own  pocket,  and  no  objection  is  made  to  this  by  the  proprietor 
of  the  quarry,  although,  as  his  contract  with  the  accident  insur- 
ance company  expressly  stipulates  that  it  shall  apply  only  to 
men  whose  names  are  on  his  pay -rolls,  the  strangers  are  neces- 
sarily unprotected  in  this  respect.    Not  long  ago  one  of  the 
quarrymen  hired  a  laborer  to  help  him  along  with  his  job.  In 
some  way  this  laborer  was  injured  while  at  work,  and  forth- 
with laid  claim  to  indemnity  from  the  accident  insurance  com- 
pany under  the  general  policy  of  the  proprietor  of  the  quarry. 
The  contract  of  the  latter  with  the  insurance  company  unques- 
tionably excluded  the  laborer's  claim,  and  he  then  brought  suit 
for  compensation  against  the  quarry-owner  himself,  who  wrote 
to  Jxl  Semaine  to  ask  whether  be  was  liable  t*  a  man  not  em- 
ployed or  paid  by  him,  and  present  in  the  quarry  without  his 
knowledge  or  authority.    It  is  worth  noting  by  all  contractors 
that  the  reply  of  the  legal  adviser  of  La  Semaine  is  unfavora- 
ble to  the  quarry-owner.    Although  his  men  work  for  him  by 
the  job,  instead  of  by  the  day,  they  are  still,  according  to  a  de- 
cision of  the  Court  of  Aix  in  180"),  his  agents,  and  not  inde- 
pendent contractors  in  a  way  which  would  relieve  him  of  re- 
sponsibility for  their  actions.    According  to  tho  decree  of  the 
Courts,  a  man  who  works  by  the  job,  or  piece,  is  subject  to  the 
supervision  and  direction  of  the  master  or  foreman  in  much  the 
same  way  as  one  who  works  by  the  day,  and  being  thus  at  all 
times  under  the  control  of  his  employer,  and  liable  to  dismissal 
at  any  moment,  he  must  be  considered  as  a  servant,  for  whose 
acts  his  master  is  accountable.    The  accident  by  which  the  la- 
borer in  this  case  was  injured  seems  to  have  been  due  to  the 
carelessness  of  the  workman  who  hired  him,  and  I*a  Semaine 
considers  that  the  laborer  has  for  this  reason  a  right  to  demand 
compensation  either  from  the  workman,  or  from  the  master  who 
is  legally  answerable  for  the  workman's  neglect.    If  the  mas- 
ter is  obliged  to  pay  the  indemnity,  he  has  a  right  to  collect  it 
if  he  can,  from  tho  workman  who  committed  the  fault,  but  he 
can  get  no  help  from  his  contract"  with  the  insurance  company, 
by  which  the  company  assumes  all  liability  for  accidents  to  his 
employes,  for  the  policy  excludes  persons  not  named  in  his  pay- 
rolls, and  he  is  not  entitled  to  plead  the  stipulation  of  the  com- 
pany in  regard  to  his  liability  against  a  persou  who  was  not 
a  party  to  this  agreement. 

TITHE  Britith  Architect  gives  an  nccount  of  an  interesting 
test  of  wrought-iron  girders  protected  by  wire  lath  and 
plaster,  which  was  made  by  Mr.  Alfred  Tozer,  the  super- 
intendent of  the  Manchester  Fire- Brigade.  The  wire  lath 
employed  was  a  sort  with  hexagonal  meshes,  very  inferior,  we 
should*  say,  to  the  improved  kinds  iu  use  iu  this  country.  A 
hut  was  built,  apparently  with  walls  of  woodwork,  covered  on 
the  inside  with  wire  lathing  and  plaster,  and  the  roof,  which 
was  loaded  with  weights,  was  supported  by  two  iron  beams, 
one  of  which  was  left  bare,  while  the  other  had  wire  netting 
wrapped  around  it  in  the  simplest  way,  and  plastered,  and  the 
ceiling  was  similarly  protected.  A  fire  was  kindled  in  the 
room  aDd  allowed  to  burn  for  forty-three  minutes.  At  the  end 
of  that  time  the  unprotected  iron  girder  had  given  way  com- 
pletely, but  the  plastered  portiou  of  the  building  was  quite 
uninjured,  tho  only  visible  damage  being  tho  scaling  off  of  a 
small  portion  of  the  skim  coat  of  the  plastering. 
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MURAL  PAINTING.'  — X. 

OIL  PAtXTINO. 


.•BR,  MV.'O 
B—M,  i  iff*  I 


0IL  painting  is  too 
well  known  anil  wide- 
ly prat-lived  to  call  fur 
any  technical  description. 
The  object  of  these  pa- 
pers lias  been  to  consider 
the  appropriateness  of 
the  different  processes  to 
mural  painting,  rather 
than  to  describe  their 
technics.  If  unfamiliar- 
ity  with  some  of  them  has 
necessitated  a  detailed 
technical  exposition,  it 
has  been  made  with  a 
view  to  estimate  their 
decorative  possibilities. 
From  divers  .allusions 
dropped  here  and  there 
in  the  preceding  papers 
it  must  have  been  in- 
ferred that  oil  is  not  a 
suitable  vehicle  for  mural 
paintings.  In  order  to 
understand  why  not,  it 
will  be  necessarvtomakc 
a  few  trite  chemical 


*  T  t 


Oil  is  composed  of  an  oil  acid  linked  with  glycerine 

glycerine  and  soap  can  be  made. 
Soap  is  a  compound  of  an  oil  acid  linked  with  alkalies  or  oxides,  as 
potash,  soda,  lead,  zinc,  iron,  lime,  etc.  In  making,  the  glycerine  ether 
of  llie  oil,  with  which  the  alkali  or  oxide  is  mixed,  is  set  free  Some 
soaps,  such  as  toilet  soaps,  are  soluble  in  water  —  castile  soap,  for  in- 
stance, which  is  made  from  olive  oil  and  soda.  Other  soaps  are  insolu- 
ble, snch  as  lead,  zinc,  or  iron  soaps,  which  include  the  pigments  made 
in  the  chemical  union  of  white  lead,  zinc,  or  certain  iron  paints  with 
linseed  oil.  Pigments  are  said  to  be  more  or  less  durable  according  to 
their  soap-making  powers  in  combination  with  linseed  oil.  Both  red 
lead  and  white  lead  are  strong  soap-makers;  zinc-white,  iron-ore 
paint,  umber,  yellow  ochre  and  others  are  less  so;  while  such  colors 
as  ivory-black!  vermilion,  madder-lake,  Prussian  blue,  etc,  do  not 
chemically  at  all  with  linseed  oil,  or,  in  other  words,  they 


Those  jHgments  that  have  the  strongest  chemical  affinity  for  lin- 
seed oil  —  the  strongest  soap  makers  —  dry  and  harden  the  most  rap- 
idly ;  those  that  have  but  a  feeble  affinity  for  it,  or  none  at  all,  must 
be  mixed  with  a  drier  —  such  as  manganese  or  litharge  —  which  has 
a  strong  affinity  for  it.  While  it  seems  to  be  certain  that  soap-mAking, 
either  by  the  pigment  itself  with  linseed  oil,  or  by  means  of  a  drier, 
improves  the  solidity  and  durability  of  paint —  unless  it  be  rendered 
brittle  by  an  excess  of  the  drier  —  it  is  equally  certain  that  all  soap- 
making  has  a  tendency  to  redden  or  yellow.  Conilit  says  of  white 
lead  that  "  it  i-  a  paint  and  not  a  whitewash  only,  because  about  one- 
fourth  of  the  lead  unites  with  the  oil  to  form  a  soap  .  .  .  but  it  has 
such  a  tendency  to  redden  that  white  lead  made  by  a  process  (one  of 
Gruneburg's  processes)  producing  a  Large  quantity  of  this  part  of  white 
lead  which  unites  with  the  oil  would  turn  yellow  in  an  hour  after  mix- 
lure  as  a  paint."  In  one  other  place  he' says:  "Strong  soaps  have 
more  tendencv  to  redden  than  weak  soaps,  when  simply  exposed  to 
the  air.  .  .  .  It  is  plain  why  lead  changes  color  more  than  zine :  it  con- 
tains more  soap.  Again,  it  is  plain  that  boiled  oil  [with  driers],  which 
auch  oxy-linseed-oil-acid  and  much  soap,  will  darken  sooner 
completely  than  raw  oil.  To  avoid  change  of  color  we 
id  that  which  most  quickly  dries  and  hardens  the  paint 
—  soap.  Even  manganese  driers  with  zinc-white  will  yellow  the 
paint.  It  is  important,  therefore,  for  all  these  reasons,  to  use  as 
little  oil  as  possible  in  interior  house-painting  with  white  colors."  It 
is  also  important  to  use  zinc-white  rather  than  white  lead  for  inside 
work.    The  cure  for  this  change  of  color  is  sunlight. 

It  has  already  been  shown,  in  the  paper  on  "buon  Jretco,"  that 
caustic  lime  forbids  the  use  of  many  colors  that  are  frequently  used 
in  oil  painting.  Caustic  lime,  moreover,  combines  with  oil  to  make  a 
soap.  For  these  reasons  oil  painting  cannot  be  used  on  fresh  plas- 
ter. But  even  when  the  plaster  is  thoroughly  dry,  the  walls  should 
first  be  protected  with  several  coats  of  oil  paint,  if  they  are  to  re- 
ceive oil  pictures;  for  even  dry  plaster  (carbonate  of  liitic,  or  chalk, 
and  sand)  changes  some  pigments,  especially  if  the  latter  are  exposed 
to  dampness,  which  is  almost  inevitable.  "  All  organic  colors  may  be 
affected.  Chalk  in  white  lead  or  zinc-white  easily  produces  a  yellow- 
ish-while when  mixed  with  oil.  In  addition  to  these  changes,  oil  is 
saponified  by  wet  chalk,  which  quickly  becomes  yellowish  in  the  ab- 
sence of  sunlight.  All  nil-painted  walls  change  color,  and  picture- 
frames  hung  on  wet  walls  leave  their  photographs  in  reddish-yel- 
low."* It  is  very  obvious,  then,  that  mural  paintings  in  oil  must 
'  come  in  contact  with  plastered  walls,  but  should  either  rest  on 


rtitlM.  Charles  I,.  Coudll  and  Jacob  Scbcller : 
practical  book,  which  treats  at  length  of  vnr- 


several  intervening  coats  of  oil  paint,  or,  better  still,  on  a  canvas 
ground  fastened  to  the  wall  by  the  white-lead  process.. 

The  yellowing  of  oil  is  nut  caused  by  soap-making  alone ;  it  is  also 
caused  by  want  of  sunlight.  The  less  light  there  is,  the  yellower 
and  darker  oil-mixed  pigments  grow  with  lime.  Every  artist  must 
have  noticed  how  oil  sketches  yellow  or  darken  in  a  portfolio.  As 
usual  the  cure  is  sunlight.  Here  arc  one  or  two  corroborative  ex- 
tracts by  Condit.  Dr.  Liebreich  says  that  "  the  oil  should  in  all 
colors  be  reduced  to  a  minimum,  and  under  no  form  should  more  of 
it  be  introduced  into  a  picture  than  absolutely  necessary."  "  The 
changes  in  white  lead  and  linseed  oil  are  rapid  and  inevitable.  A 
foul,  tawny  yellow  quickly  overspreads  the  work,  utterly  destructive 
of  delicacy  and  freshness."    (Quarterly  Review.) 

Certain  pigments  common  in  oil-painting,  such  as  while  lead, 
chrome  and  Naples  yellow,  Prussian  blue,  English  emerald  green, 
etc.,  are  liable  to  be  blackened  by  sulphuretted-hydrogen  gas,  white 
lead  in  particular.  As  many  inaccurate  ideas  are  apparently  enter- 
tained as  to  the  influence  of  sulphur  gases  on  pigments,  it  will  be  well 
to  state  the  case  accurately.  Sulphuretted  hydrogen  is  the  product 
of  sewage,  or  of  animal  and  vegetable  decomposition.  A  stream  of 
this  gas  turned  on  dry  white-lead  paint  will  change  it  to  a  deep  um- 
ber.* Professor  Norton  says  that  the  "white  lead  blackened  by  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen  will  bleach  by  the  action  of  sunlight  easily,  until 
the  oil  has  become  perfectly  hard,  a  process  which  takes  several 
weeks.  After  the  hardening  this  bleaching  action  is  slow,  but  it  is 
probable  that  it  always  continues  to  a  greater  or  less  extent.  It  is 
thought  to  be  due  to  the  ozone  in  the  air."  Fresh  paint  blackened 
by  sulphuretted  hydrogen  bleaches  rapidly,  even  in  diffused  daylight. 
One  naturally  asks,  "  How  much  danger  from  blackening  by  this  gas 
do  paintings  undergo?"  Perhaps  less  than  pessimists  imagine.  The 
white-lead  paint  of  whole  neighborhoods  has  been  blackened  by  sew- 
age gas.  It  has  also  been  blackened  to  a  considerable  extent  in  cer- 
tain manufacturing  districts.  Bath-rooms,  too,  have  suffered  in  this 
respect.  There  would,  however,  be  no  great  danger  from  it  in  well- 
drained  houses.  It  must.  Iks  present  in  very  appreciable  quantities  to 
blacken  paint.  Much  that  is  erroneous  has  been  written  about  the 
discoloration  of  pigments  by  the  chemical  action  of  certain  gases,  the 
product  of  burning  illuminating-gas.  These  are  sulphurous  and  sul- 
phuric acid  gases  —  the  latter  containing  more  oxygen.  But  neither 
blackens  lead,  though  they  both  attack  bronze.*  Sulphuretted  hydro- 
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gen  in  very  small  quantities  escapes  combustion,  but  hardly  enough  of 
it  to  blacken  the  pigments.  What  does  very  sensibly  blacken  pigments 
over  a  gasket  is  the  carbon  of  the  smoke,  as  every  one  must  have 
observed,  if  the  colors  are  thoroughly  dry,  the  carbon  can  easily  be 
removed :  if  not,  it  adheres  tenaciously.  '  Probably  the  heat  of  the 
gas  often  softens  pigments  mixed  with  oils  or  resins,  thus  affording 
the  carbon  a  secure  lodgment.  There  is  also  sulphurous  acid  and 
sulphuric  acid  in  all  chimney-smoke,  and  very  probablv  a  little  tin- 
consumed  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  But  it  is  the  latter  that  blackens. 
The  paintings  by  Baudry,  in  the  foyer  of  the  Opera  at  Paris  were 
covered  with  a  layer  of  carbon  a  few  months  after  the  opening  of  the 
building.  It  was  feared  that  they  were  seriously  compromised. 
Recently  the  gas  has  lieen  replaced  by  electricity,  the  pictures  have 

•It  wu  shown  In  Paper  V,  that  the  same  stream  turned  on  oil. white-lead 
mixed  with  the  wax  medium  bad  no  blackening  Influence. 

•In  answer  to  a  question.  Prol.  Norton  writes  thai  "Gold  would  not  be 
affected  by  the  acids.  I  hare  heard  It  said  that  It  tarnishes  after  a  term  of 
years  In  such  a  position  [over  a  gne-llghtl.  The  '!<*•  of  the  Bute-House  i  Boston) 
dome  next  the  chimney  i*  tarnished,  as  probably  you  are  aware.  Exactly  why 
gold  tarnishes  in  such  a  position  I  am  unable  to  ny.  Probablv  from  some  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen  present  In  the  gas  which  eeenpee  the  combustion." 

With  regard  to  the  moisture  generated  by  the  combustion  of  Illuminating 
gas,  and  Its  possible  Injury  to  mural  paintings,  he  says  "  When  gas  is  burned 
all  tbe  hydrogen  In  the  gas,  both  free  and  combined  with  carbon,  i*  turnmi  to 
water.  A  very  considerable  amount  of  water  would  thus  be  farmed.  If  the 
room  were  saridenly  cooled,  moisture  might  gather  on  the  wall*  to  a  slight 
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been  cleaned,  ami,  if  we  mny  credit  the  rather  unscientific  accounts 
they  are  an  fresh  aa  when  fiist  painted.  Tliu  discoloration  of  lead 
pigments  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen  can,  lo  a  certain  exlent,  lie  re- 
moved l>v  tlie  action  of  oxidizing  agent*,  such  as  hydrogen  jsrroxide, 
which,  acting  on  the  lead  sulphide  (black),  converts  "it  into(wiiite)  lead 
sulphate.  It  is  therefore  evident  thai  white  lend  should  be  replaced 
whenever  it  is  possible  —  and  certainly  for  the  finishing  coats  — by 
zinc-while,  whieh  "is  the  only  perfect  white  color,"  not  being 
affected  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  nor  yellowing,  to  any  great  ex- 
tent, the  oil  with  which  it  is  mixed. 

I  have  endeavored  to  show,  as  concisely  as  possible,  why  it  is  that 
oil  paintings  darken  with  age.  Anv  one,  probably,  by  a  flight  effort 
of  the  memory  can  corroborate  this  fact.  1  never  remember  to 
have  seen  an  old  oil  picture  that  had  not  grown  dark.  Under  cer- 
tain circumstances,  of  an  exceptional  nature,  which  will  be  noted 
later,  a  slight  darkening,  or  rather  mellowing,  may  not  be  objection- 
able; on  the  contrary,  it  may  even  be  advantageous;  but  where  a 
light,  decorative  ehVct  is  intended,  and  especially  when  the  surround- 
ing tones  are  while  or  delicate  in  color,  ami  have  nut  proportionately 
mellowed,  the  effect  is  very  discordant.  Not  unfreijuently  oil  paint- 
\nz&  arc  inserted  it  the  panels  of  a  room  —  a  salon  or  boudoir,  for 
instance,  treatci;  in  white  and  gold.  Within  a  very  short  time,  per- 
haps at  the  outset,  they  will  seem  dark  and  heavy,  as  coin|>ared  with 
the  gleaming  white  (usually  zinc-white,  turpentine,  and  just  enough  oil 
to  bind  it)  of  the  woodwork.  Sometimes  this  is  repainted  after  a 
lapse  of  tears,  while  the  pictures,  of  course,  remain  untouched,  and 
this  operation  mny  be  repeated,  till  the  picture*  look  like  black  spout 
in  comparison.  In  rooms  of  this  description  either  the  same  melius 
ing  ingredients  should  be  used  for  the  woodwork  that  are  used  in  tli 


>  uircovcr  me  wvni<  .  .  .  in 
•d  up,  and  the  rain  falling  for 
lo  a  considerable  depth.  Hie 


ing  ingredients  snouiu  oc  usett  lor  the  woodwork  that  are  useu  in  the 
oil  pictures  — which  would  annul  the  desired  effect  — or  the  paint- 
ings should  be  pitched  in  a  whiter  key  than  is  possible  in  oils.  Hut 
whatever  may  be  thought  about  the  darkening  ol  decorative  canvases 
or  panels  painted  in  oils,  there  can  be  no  doubt  about  the  darkening 
of  oil  pictures  painted  on  plaster ;  it  is  both  swift  and  sure.  There- 
is  great  doubt,  in  my  opinion,  whether  even  a  heavy  priming  of  the 
plaster  with  several  coals  of  oil-paint  would  eventually  protect  the 
pictures  from  the  action  of  the  lime,  not  to  mention  other  darkening 
influences.     To  cite  a 
deplorable  example  of  a 
prematurely  and  utterly 
ruined  oil  painting  on  a 
plaster-wall.  I  have  only 
to  name  the  "  Last  Sup- 
per "(1498),  by  Leonar- 
do da  Vinci.  "Ignoring 
the  old  method  of  fresco- 
painting,"  says  J.  P. 
R  i  e  h  I  c  r ,  "  Leonardo 
mixed  his  colors  with  oil 
—  a  fatal  innovation,  as 
it  proved.  Donato  Mon- 
torfano's  fresco  of  the 
•  Crucifixion,'  painted 
in  1 -I  !'.">,  which  facet  the 
1  La  at  Supper*  in  the 
fame  refectory,  is  to  this 
day  in  an  excellent  state 
of    preservation,  while 
Leonardo's  production  in 
its  shattered  condition  is 
a  melancholy  proof  of 
the  falsity  of  bis  theory. 
Already  ids  pupil  Lo- 
mazzo,  in  his  '  Trallnlo 
delta  I'iltwa,'  says  of  it, 
4  l.a  pittura  t  rovinata 
tulta,'  [the  painting  is 

entirely  ruined].  In  the  course  of  a  few  centuries  it  has  been  repainted  i  writes  (pretending  lo 


kitchen  smoked  the  painting,  which  exhibited  early  symptoms  of 
decay.  .  .  .  Scanelli,  who  saw  it  in  1642,  speaking  hyperboheally, 
observed  that  it  was  then  difficult  to  discover  the  subject.  .  .  .  In 
1800,  owing  to  the  drain  being  blocked 
fifteen  davs,  the  refectory  was  flooded 

late  Professor  Phillips,  it.  A.,  in  1825.  examined  its  condition  wilh 
careful  and  minute  attention,  ami  could  with  difficulty  find  a  portion 
of  its  original  surface.  .  .  .  Till  this  time  all  paintings  on  walls 
had  l>een  wrought  in  fresco;  but  oil  painting,  whieh  had  become 
known  and  practised  in  smaller  works,  la  tter  suited  da  Vinci's  mode 
of  proceeding,  as  it  admits  of  retouching.1  ...  It  would  appear  that 
the  vehicle  which  he  employed,  whatever  it  was,  had  no  union  wilh 
the  ground,  and,  therefore,  the  surface  cracked.  At  the  opposite 
end  of  the  refectory  is  a  very  large  and  well-preserved  fresco  of 
the  'Crucifixion,'  by  Montorfano.  .  .  .  The  good  condition  of  this 
painting  causes  one  the  more  to  regret  that  Leonardo  did  not  employ 
fresco.  His  error  is  very  curiously  exemplified  on  this  same  wall. 
You  see  two  while  spaces  in  the  corners.  Here  Leonardo  painted  in 
oil  the  portraits  of  the  donors  of  the  Cenacolo,  but  only  a  trace  of 
the  figures  can  be  discerned."  Scaling  is  the  disease  to  which  tile 
disappearance  of  all  these  paintings  by  Leonardo  in  the  refectory 
must,  in  the  main,  be  attributed. 

Kvcry  student  of  the  Vatican  Stanze  knows  that  two  of  the 
allegorical  figures  in  the  Hall  of  Constantino — --Juslitia"  and 
"Mansuetudo" — were  executed  in  oil  by  (iiulio  Komano  and  Fran- 
cesco Penni,  from  the  cartoons  of  Raphael,  and  under  his  supervision. 
It  would  be  difficult  lo  say  wilh  authority  whv  this  experiment  was 
made :  one  ran  onlv  surmise.  Shortly  after  the  death  of  Raphael, 
the  frescos  in  the  stanza  of  Heliodorus  had  so  deteriorated  in  placet 
that  they  were  clumsily  retouched  by  Sebastian  del  Piomlso.  (Thit 
deterioration  could  not  have  continued,  for  to-day  ihey  are  in  a  fair 
state  of  preservation.)  Possibly  they  may  have  exhibited  symptoms 
of  decay  in  the  life-time  of  Raphael,  who  may  have  wished  lo  sub- 
stitute for  fresco  an  apparently  more  durable  process.  It  it  not 
improbable  that  he  was  incited  to  the  change  by  Sebastian  del 
Piombo,  who  seems  to  have  been  a  gossip,  mischief-maker,  and  —  if  I 
may  use  so  unclassirnl  a  word  — a 


of  \h.  Si  .  del  ColLgio,  Dud  P.lic*.  V.elee. 


cite  Cardinal  I 


This  Venetian  artist 
had  established  a  rep- 
utation as  a  colorist  in 
Rome,  and  hia  deficien- 
cies in  design  were  sup- 
plemented by  Michael 
Angelo't  pencil.  He 
had  executed  several 
mural  paintings  in  oil, 
and,  wilh  his  accus- 
tomed brag,  had  doubt- 
less vaunted  their  »u]sr- 
rior  force  anil  richness. 
'  I  .;u i.' .  savsof  his  •■Flag- 
ellation."'painted  in  oils 
on  stone  in  the  Church 
of  a  Pietro  in  Montorio, 
that  ilis"as  much  black- 
ened by  time,  aa  the 
frescos  which  he  exe- 
cuted in  the  same  church 
are  well  -  preserved.") 
That  he  was  the  cham- 
pion of  oil  painting  for 
walls,  is  evident  f  ruin  his 
letter  to  Michael  Angelo 
concerning  the  decora- 
tions in  the  Hall  of  Con- 
stantine,  undertaken  by 
the  pupils  of  Raphael 
just  after  his  death.  He 
iibbiena)  "  that  they  had  exc- 


[in  fresco]  by  Raphael,  that  this  hall  would  excel  the  others,  and  would 
be  the  finest  work  executed  in  painting  since  the  timu  of  the  ancients."  * 
The  adoption  of  his  favorite  process  by  the  disciples  of  Raphael 
"him,  for  the  moment,  fair  to  them,  and  he  relates  their 


no  less  than  Uiree  times."  Murray,  in  his  "  Northern  Italy,"  gives  some  |  cuted  a  specimen  of  a  figure  in  oil  on  the  wall,  which  was  a  beautiful 
interesting  information  concerning  the  causes  that  led  to  the  decay  of  j  work  of  art,  so  much  so  that  no  one  would  now  look  at  the  rooms  painted 
this  celebrated  paiuliog.  As  all  the  conditions  attending  the  produc- 
tion of  a  decayed  mural  painting  arc  of  great  import  to  the  decorator 
—  for  they  are  his  warning  beacon-lights  —  and  as  this  particular  paint- 
ing is  world-renowned,  it  will  be  well  to  make  one  or  two  pregnant  quo- 
tations: "Leonardo  employed  sixteen  years  upon  the  work;  hut  he 
used  a  new  process,  which  proved  its  ruin.  The  ground  is  plaster, 
impregnated  with  mastic  or  pitch,  melted  in  by  means  of  a  hot  irou. 
This  ground  he  covered  with  a  species  of  priming,  composed  of  a 
mixture  of  white  lead  and  some  earthy  colors,  which  took  a  fine 
polish,  but  from  which  the  oil-color  flaked  off.  The  materials  with 
which  the  wall  was  built  are  of  a  very  bad  quality,  rendering  it  sus- 
ceptible of  injury  from  damp.  As  early  as  1500  the  refectory  seems 
to  have  been  flooded,  owing  to  its  low  situation.    The  vicinity  of  the 


success  in  < 
Raphael  and 


'"HewneM  often  <+me  to  the  eoi 
blm  do  myself.  M*»llly  mounting  it 
lb*  *li»*le»  ot  evening  compelled  him 
■II,  so  »bnorb*l  was  h*  In  his  work, 
three  or  four  days  without  touching  h 


vent  si  early  dawn,  and  this  I  have  seen 
•  scaffolding,  he  worked  diligently  until 
lo  cease,  never  Uiinklug  to  lake  food  at 
At  other  times  he  ironld  remain  there 
is  picture,  on  ly  coming  for  a  few  hours  to 
in  before  it,  with  folded  arm*,  gating  at  his  figures  as  If  lo  eritielxe  them 
himself.  Al  oii<fday,  too,  when  the  glare  of  a  sail  al  il*  smith  ha*  made  bar- 
ren all  the  street*  of  Milan,  1  have  seen  him  hasten  from  the  citadel,  where  be 
was  modelling  hi*  eoh-eai  hone,  without  seeking  (he  shade,  by  the  shortest 
way  to  lb*  convent,  where  be  woald  add  a  touch  or  two  and  I 


lowing  terms."  If  such  talk  temporarily  influenced 
his  followers,  it  was  but  for  a  short  lime.  Penni  and 
saw  that  what  was  gained  in  strength  by  the  use  of  oil, 
was  more  than  offset  by  the  loss  of  decorative  effect.  The  experi- 
ment was  confined  to  the  two  figures  before  mentioned,  which  were 
suffered  to  remain.  With  this  exception  the  hall  was  completed  iu 
hunn  frenco.  It  was  not  then  known  that  mural  oil  paintings 
would  blacken  with  time.  These  figures  are  now  much  darker  than 
the  others,  and  less  sound.  The  lower  part,  in  particular,  of  the 
"  Mansuetudo  "has  badly  cracked, and  showe  signs  of  scaling, while  no 
such  signs  arc  evident  on  the  companion  figures  executed  in  />uon 
freiin,  which  arc  still  fresh  and  far  more  decorative.  Michael 
Angelo's  exaggerated  and  explosive,  though  not  improbable,  retort  to 
those  who  urged  him  lo  paint  the  >'  Last  Judgment"  in  oils,  instead 
of  in  fresco,  "that  oil  painting  was  an  occupation  fit  only  for  women 
and  idlers,"  undoubtedly  meant  that  he  did  not  deem  oil  a  suitable 
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mtHliiiitt  for  mural  <1  ex-oration —  fur  lie  knew  how  to  paint  in  oils- 
Didron  says  Uiat  thu  modern  Brzantincs  nJino-l  never  MM  oil*  for 
mural  decoration.  Iterauiw  they  hold  them  to  be  leas  durable  than 
color*  applied  «  fre*ro.  The  use  of  oils  ha«  certainly  been  known 
to  them  as  far  back  aa  the  days  of  Panselinos,  for  Dcnys.  his  fol- 
lower, give*  a  receipt  for  painting  oil  picture*  on  linen. '  Notwith- 
standing thif  knowledge,  fresco  hu  ever  been  their  means  of  deco- 
rative expression  on  the  wall.1 

Modern  mural  painters  are  prone  to  work  in  oil  —  and  by  oil  la 
meant  linseed  oil  or  a  like  substitute,  not  an  essential  or  volatile  oil, 
such  as  oil  of  spike  lavender  or  spirits  of  turpentine  —  because  it  is 
a  familiar  medium.  Mural  painting  is  the  exception ;  the  easel  pic- 
ture the  rule;  therefore  our  painters  arc  more  "at  home"  with  the 
technics  of  the  latter,  which,  if  large,  is  almost  invariably  paiuted 
in  oil.  In  the  sixteenth  century  it  was  not  so;  every  man  of  note 
painted  on  the  wall,  ami,  though  there  was  no  lack  of  easel-pictures, 
these,  in  many  respects,  were  mural  paintings  on  a  small  scale,  hav- 
ing all  (lie  grandeur  of  monumental  compositions.  The  "  Vision  of 
Kzekiel,"  by  Raphael,  to  mention  a  well-known  example,  might  be 
reproduced  on  a  colossal  scale,  without  necessitating  any  technical 
change*.  The  stately  Italians  of  that  epoch  could  not,  or  would  not 
be  informal.  Their  forms  are  chosen  and  simplified.  Literal 
nature,  as  we  understand  it,  had  no  charm  fur  them.  Selection, 
idealization,  elimination  (decorative  necessities)  were  the  canons  of 
their  art.  Our  art,  on  the  contrary.  Is  more  picturesque  and  intimate, 
and,  at  times,  tends  to  be  photographic.  When  our  painter*  are 
called  upon  to  execute  monumental  works,  though  thev  may  have 
the  good  sense  to  modifv  their  stvle  to  suit  the  exigencies  of  the 
work  in  hand,  they  naturallv  find  it  difficult  and  irksome  to  emanci- 
pate themselves  from  their  every-day  methods;  and  if,  by  a  vigorous 
effort,  they  do  manage  to  change  both  style  and  method,  they  are 
not  unapt  to  run  into  the  opposite  extreme,  by  producing  paintings 
of  an  archaic  rudeneaa  and  simplicity.  So  it  happens  that  they  gen- 
erally find  it  more  convenient  to  paint  in  oils.  sometime*  on  the  wall 


itself,  sometimes  on  a  canvas,  to  be  attached  to  the  wall  afterwards. 
That  it  is  better  to  paint  directly  on  the  wall  itself,  has  already  been 
shown.  At  times  one  is  inclined  to  think  that  the  vanity  of  exhibiting 
the  work  before  it  is  placed  in  situ,  has  enough  influence' with  the  artist 
to  induce  him  to  ex^le  •«  h^l*"^    There  Is  one^ thing  to  be 

with  it  are  less  likely  to  crack  and  scale  when  the  canvas  is  rolled 
for  transportation.  The  best  contem|iorary  mural  painters,  when 
they  use  oil,  reduce  it  to  a  minimum,  and  deaden  it  by  an  admixture 
of  spirits  of  turpentine,  or  wax,  or  by  painting  on  an  absorbent 
ground.  The  mural  paintings  of  Puvis  de  Chavannes  (who,  accord- 
ing to  Ilamerton,  paints  in  oil  deadened  by  spirits  of  turpentine1) 
are  certainly  decorative  and  scholarly  in  tone  and  conception.  But 
why  use  oil  at  all  'I  It  It  not  a  necessity,  and  the  painting  will  surely 
stand  better  without  it. 

It  would  almost  be  an  act  of  supererogation  to  preach  light  tones 
for  walls  and  ceilings  in  these  days,  such  a  strong  hold  has  the  out-of- 
door  feeling  taken  on  artists.  Indeed,  so  little  profit  is  drawn  from 
the  peculiar  qualities  of  oil,  that  one  is  tempted  to  question  their  use 
even  for  easel  pictures.  A  majority  of  the  oil  pictures  in  our  current 

1 "  Because."  said  Father  Joasaph,  "  to  paint  in  ol  s  ll  would  be  neeeesaryao 
wall  till  the  plaster  Is  dry.  and.  as  the  color  would  not  i  then!  penetrate  the  plas- 
ter, it  would  be  leas  solid."  Tills  explanation  —  a*  rendered  by  D.dron  —  1*  not 
altogether  satisfactory.  Possibly  the  crust  of  carbonate  of  lime,  that  forms  nit 
plssier,  might  prevent  the  penetration  of  ths  odors.  If  this  were  removed  by 
scraping,  the  ground  would  be  loo  ab*->rb,'tii  —  unless  It  were  thoroughly  satu- 
rated with  oil,  or  an  equivalent,  an  nneratlou,  perhaps,  requiring  more  time  and 
ni'in*'V  than  the  Athontie*  could  afford  —  and  the  colors,  deprived  of  the  oil 
that  bind*  them,  flake  off,  or  fall  off  In  powder. 

'  I  have  just  received  a  letter  from  a  former  pupil,  now  pr  .filing  by  the  coun- 
sels of  Puvisde  Chavannes,  which  states  that  ha  il'nvts]  '*  paints  on  canvas  pre- 
pared with  plaster  iof  Pari*  probably!,  which  giv.-s  his  work  that  dead  surface, 
and  iMC  juiuion  oil  paints.' 


exhibitions  might  just  as  well  have  been  painted  in  wax,  distemper, 
or  water-color*.  Artists  are  painting  water-colors  in  oils,  to  put  it 
paradoxically;  but  do  their  best  thev  can  never  equal  the  whiteness 
of  water-colors  (or  the  other  media)  in  oils,  because  oil  u  a  yellow  t<e- 
AiWe.  There  was  a  time  when  the  artist,  if  called  upon  to  play  the  tem- 
porary role  of  decorator,  was  apt  to  pitch  his  work  in  the  then  mellow 
key  of  the  oil  easel-picture.  Now  painter*  pitch  their  easel-pictures 
in  the  light  decorative  key.  So  much  the  better  for  decoration. 
Whether  or  not  it  is  better  for  the  easel-picture  is  quite 
thiug,  which  it  would  be  irrelevant  to  discuss  here.  Let  it  i 
observe  that  in  abandoning  the  glare,  and  the  rich  transparent  li 
so  easily  obtainable  in  oils,  we  abandon  processes  that  immortalized 


the  Venetians. 

We  are  now  confronted  by  a  decorative  problem  of  an  exceptional 
nature,  the  solution  of  which  permits  the  use  of  oils.  The  easiest 
way  to  state  it  is  to  give  a  familiar  illustration,  which  some  of  my 
readers  may  have  hern  holding  in  />elto  as  a  protest  against  mv  con- 
demnation of  oil  decorations.  Almost  every  traveller  has  been  im- 
pressed with  the  actual  splendor  of  the  halls  in  the  Ducal  Palace  at 
Venice ;  but  the  imagination  must  be  stimulated  to  picture  its  mag- 
nificence when  the  gilded  carving  on  walls  and  ceilings,  incasing 
the  sensuous  tones  of  Paolo,  Tintoret  and  Titian  echoed  the  opu- 
lence of  sumptuously-clad  senators.  To-day  all  the  pomp  is  above, 
and  the  floor  looks  starved.  But  in  those  days  when  Venice 
in  truth  Queen  of  the  Seas,  there  was  jiomp  above  and  pomp 
Glistening  frames  and  paintings  harmonized  with  the  sheen 
It  must  have  resembled  a  vessel  of  burnished  gold,  with 
stones  therein,  reflected  and  intensified  by  the  polished 
Fresco  would  have  been  too  cold,  formal  and  spiritual 
to  sustain  such  magnificence.  Its  jwtle,  dead  surface  would  have 
ill  accorded  with  a  gorgeousncas  that  was  Byxantine  rather  than  Ital- 
ian. A  warm,  shining  medium,  bucIi  as  oii  or  varnish,  was  needed 
to  complete  the  harmony.  Tintorcl's  "  Paradise  "  has  sadly  black- 
ened with  time,  but  it  is  less  noticeable  here.  The  massive  gold 
frames  counteract  in  a  measure  the  darkening  of  rears,  and  here  we 
hare  the  rationale  of  the  gold  frame  for  oil  pictures.  When  these 
are  not  pitched  in  a  water-color  key,  the  slight  yellowish  tint  induced 
by  the  oil,  varnish,  or  time,  or  by  all  three,  improve  rather  than  in- 
jures them,  provided  of  course,  the  yellowing  be  not  carried  too  »ar. 
The  rich,  yellow  tones  of  the  frame,  with  its  countless  reflection*,  not 
only  enhance  the  mellow  tones  of  the  picture,  but  they  nullify  the 
dirty  quality  which  the  same  picture  would  apparently  have  if  framed 
with  pure  white.  It  must  be  remembered  that  oil  is  a  vellow  medium, 
while  the  vehicle  for  wa'  -r-color*,  fresco  and  wax-painting  is  colorless. 
For  the  most  part  the  Venetian  paintings  in  the  Ducal  Palace  arc 
really  easel-pictures  attache.)  to  the  walls  and  ceilings,  not  because 
they  are  painted  on  canvas,  but  because  they  have  the  qualities  of 
easel-pictures.  So,  too,  has  the  series  of  paintings  by  Rubens  for 
Maria  de'  Medici,  [See  Illustrations.]  which  probably  look  just  as 
well  on  the  walls  of  the  Louvre  as  they  did  on  the  walls  of  the  Lux- 


uf 

1 

painters. 


they  i 

embourg.    We  must  bear  in  mind,  however,  that  the  easel-picn 
these  great  masters,  if  not  decorative  in  tone  and  el' 
always  monumental  in  form  and  coui|KJsition.  Thu 
on  the  contrary,  arc  normally  decorative  in  tone,  but 
in  design. 

When  effects,  similar  to  those  in  the  Ducal  Palace  are  desired, 
the  use  of  oil  is  legitimate.  It  is  often  advantageous  to  employ  color 
transparently  on  metallic  grounds,  and  then  oil  is  a  very  convenient 
vehicle,  though  such  a  varnish  as  Siccative  of  Harlem  diluted  with 
spirits  of  turpentine  might  be  substituted,  perhaps  advantageously. 
But  whenever  oil  is  used  it  should  be  with  the  greatest  moderation.* 

FkkPKRIC  CkoWM1N8BI£LII. 
[To  be  continued.) 


Dbcat  op  tub  Korrrtt*  Obblisk*.— An  early  prediction  (1862)  of 
the  decay  of  the  Kgyptian  obelisks  when  removed,  was  made  by  I  t  Al- 
fred Slelxner,  of  St.  Petersburg.  "You  know,  perhaps,"  he  remarked, 
"that  the  Alexander  column  in  St.  Petersburg  was  transported  from 
Finland  to  St.  Petersburg  in  the  thirties  of  this  century,  at  a  senseless 
cost,  and,  with  the  assistance  of  thousands  of  men,  was  erected.  But 
even  in  a  few  years  the  granite  did  sad  honor  to  its  Finnish  name  of 
'  Kappakivi'—  i.  e ,  the  'lazy -stone.'  The  granite  commenced  to  weather, 
and  weathered  merrily  on  in  spite  of  all  technical  and  scientific  commit- 
sions;  and  one  ean  well  say  that  the  years  of  the  proud  monument  are 
numbered.  General  Hclmersen  says  the  granite  contains  many  large 
feldspar  crystals-  But  the  feldspar  is  tricltniu,  and,  therefore,  expands 
under  the  great  differences  of  temperature  between  the  St.  Petersburg 
summer  and  winter,  differently  in  the  directions  of  its  three  axes;  1 
comes  the  crumbling,  owing  to  the  unequal  molecular 
throughout  the  entire  mats  of  the  monolith.  If  this  explanation  is  cor- 
rect, then  from  the  similarity  of  the  rocks  from  Finland  and  Syene,  ami 
the  great  difference  between  the  summer  and  winter  temperature  which 
exists  also  in  New  York,  an  unsuspected  danger  threatens  the  old  Egyp- 
tian monolith,  which  has  always  hitherto  stood  in  a  mild  and  equable 
climate.  Perhaps,  also,  it  will  succumb  to  the  weakness  of  old  age.  for 
the  London  Needle  of  Cleopatra  is  said  to  be  beginning  already  to  crum- 
ble in  its  new  home."—  iron  Joe. 

*  I  would  have  liked,  both  In  this  and  other  papers,  to  Institute  several  Interest* 
lug  comi-srlsons  between  mural  paluting*  — especially  inuderu  painting*  —  sis. 
culcl  In  Uillerent  media,  had  1  beeu  sure  of  the  prooe-.su*.  It  was  Imp'Mudble  to 
verify  these  processes  except  at  a  cost  of  iltne  anil  labor  that  the  result  would 
not  have  JusUHcd.  The  only  authorities  that  I  onuld  consult  on  this  *lde  of  lb* 
Allantl  •  either  dlugrood,  nr  —  rrom  certain  Indications  not  worth  u 
—  did  not  command  my  confidence. 
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ART  IN*  PHlENICIA  AND  CYPRUS.1  — IV. 

fliE  necropolis  mar 
Sidon  is  larger  than 
•I  Auiril,  but 
|  vet   so  small    that  M. 
[K.tiuii   thinks  it 


hardly  hare  sufficed  for 
N  important  a  town. 
And  tbc  presumption 
tb.it  the  chief  burial- 
j ilar  c  of  the  Sidonians  is 
yet  unknown  to  u»,  is 
strengthened  by  the  fact 
tint  Imt  few  of  the  tombs 
or  the  objects  found 
within  them  seem  to  date 
bark  bevond  the  time 
of  Assyrian  dominion. 
None  of  the  sepulchre* 
ha\r  preserved  their 
Cipiui  tiom  Dj«i».  Hiifht.  20  m.  D.«m»t«<.  i  b  «n.  above -ground  members, 
but  the  subterranean  plans  are  similar  to  those  at  Atnril,  In  the 
earliest  examples  neither  niches  nor  sarcophagi  were  used  —  the  bod- 
ies were  laid  on  the  floor  or  placed  in  graves  excavated  therein.  In 
the  later  examples  were  found  the  anthropoid  (or  human-headed) 
sarcophagi,  to  which  further  reference  will  be  made  when  we  come  to 
speak  of  sculpture. 

In  the  neighborhood  of  Tyre  there  is  still  less  to  reward  Uic  anti- 
quary's search.  Tombs  there  are  in  plenty,  but  "  sarcophagi,  graves, 
niches,  have  all  been  gutted  many  centuries  ago.  Nothing  more 
naked  and  bure  than  these  tombs  could  be  imagined."  And  there 
are  no  inscriptions  to  even  suggest  a  date.  There  is  but  one  monu- 
ment in  the  district  which  excites  interest  —  that  which  is  locally 
called  the  "  tomb  of  Hiram,"  but  this,  too,  is  without  inscription  or 
helpful  sculptured  detail.  It  resembles  the  Amrit  monuments,  but 
is  more  rudely  wrought. 

Near  Gcbal  the  tombs  are  cut  into  the  side  of  the  rock  above 
ground,  and  entered  on  a  level.  Inside  there  is  no  decoration,  but 
on  the  exterior  there  is  sometimes  a  slight  architectural  adornment  — 
as  once,  a  triangular  pediment  with  a  large  rosette  in  the  centre. 

Passing  from  Phoenicia  proper  to  her  colonies,  we  find  at  Cyprus 
the  most  interesting  sepulchral  relics.  Rut  I  need  hardly  stop  to 
describe  them  here  —  Ceanola'a  hook  is  too  well-known  to  American 
readers.  I  will  only  note  that  while  M.  Perrotdocs  not,  by  any  means, 
implicitly  accept  all  the  statements  therein  given,  and  speaks  with 
much  doubt  of  the  illustrative  plans,  etc.,  he  puts  his  doubts  and 
objections  in  a  courteous,  graceful,  truly  Gallic  way,  that  is  a  pleas- 
ure indeed,  after  all  the  bitter,  violent,  wrathful  words  the  subject 
has  excited  in  so  many  other  quarters. 

Not  from  Cesnola,  however,  but  from  Ross  —  a  German  explorer, 
who  published  his  Cypriote  travels  in  1851 —our  author  takes  the 
plans  of  certain  tombs  at  Neo-Paphos,  which  show  "a  group  of 
chambers  connected  with  a  rectangular  court,  open  to  thu  sky  and 
surrounded  by  square  shafts  and  circular  columns.  The  court,  the 
colonnade,  the  chambers  attached,  and  the  corridor  by  which  the 
court  is  reached  —  all  are  cut  in  the  living  rock.  .  .  .  None  of  these 
tombs  can  be  older  than  the  fifth  century  u.  c.  The  columns,  with 
their  capitals  and  thu  entablature  they  support,  are  Greek  (Doric)  in 
the  details  of  their  architecture.  There  is  even  one  detail  which 
seems  to  hint  that  these  colonnades  are  later  than  Alexander  —  the 
frieze  is  deeper  than  the  architrave.  .  .  .  But  we  arc  justified  in  men- 
tioning these  remains  here,  because,  although  their  details  are  Greek, 
their  plan  is  very  different  from  anything  we  are  accustomed  to  see 
in  Greek  tombs.  We  find  these  rock-cut  quadrangles  neither  in 
Ionia  nor  upon  the  mainland  of  Greece ;  on  the  other  hand,  though 
none  have  yet  been  encountered  in  Phoenicia,  several  examples 
may  be  pointed  to  in  the  neighborhood  of  Jerusalem."  "  Finally, 
we  must  not  forget  to  note  that  in  the  whole  of  what  we  may  call 
Phoenician  Cyprus,  the  tomb  is  as  mute  as  it  is  on  the  mainland!" 

The  tombs  of  Carthage  are  singularly  simple  and  singularly  unva- 
ried. They  are  all  subterranean,  carved  in  the  soft  limestone  rock. 
And  they,  too,  have  been  so  thoroughly  pillaged  and  devastated  as 
to  tell  tlie  student  little.  Upon  their  difference  of  plan  from  those 
of  thu  mother-country  we  cannot  here  dwell,  nor  upou  the  diversi- 
ties exhibited  it)  the  burying -pUres  of  thu  colonies  ol  Carthage.  We 
can  only  recapitulate  the  subject  of  Phoenician  burial  in  an  abridg- 
ment of  our  authors'  words :  "  '1'hu  Phoenicians  never  burned  their 
dead.  Prom  first  to  last,  they  placed  them  underground.  With  the 
passage  of  time  natural  grottos  wero  superseded  by  artificial  cham- 
bers cut  from  the  rock.  In  these  every  variety  of  sepulchral  bed  is 
to  lie  found.  .  .  .  The  marked  predilection  shown  by  the  Phoenicians 
for  this  method  of  entombment  was  in  strict  harmony  with  their  prac- 
tical, utilitarian  genius;  ihcy  sought  for  economy  in  everything  they 
did ;  they  hated  all  unnecessary  expenditure  of  time,  effort  and 
money.  It  is,  perhaps,  to  this  trail  in  their  character  that  the 
absence  of  funerary  inscriptions  is  to  be  traced.  .  .  ." 

When  we  come,  now,  to  speak  of  the  religious  architecture  of  the 
Phoenicians,  the  d.ita  are  scantv  enough. 


The  earliest  religion  of  the  tribes  which  peopled  Syria  was  fetisch- 
isui  —  their  earliest  devotion  was  paid  to  natural  phenomena.  '1  lie 
most  ancient  sanctuaries  -rem  to  have  been  not  temples  at  all,  but 
mere  altars,  standing  probably  in  groves,  on  the  top  of  some  natural 
elevation.  "  The  only  temple  which  still  exists  on  the  soil  of  Phoe- 
nicia is  nothing  more  than  the  reduction  of  an  Egyptian  shrine 
adapted  to  the  soil  and  the  habits  of  its  new  country."  It  stands  at 
Amrit,  and  is  a  small  rectangular  tribe,  open  on  one  side,  and 
placed  on  a  high  plinth  formed  of  the  living  rock.  A  single  stone 
forms  each  of  the  three  sides,  and  another,  hollowed  into  a  flat  arch, 
the  roof.  '1  bis  roof  projects  in  front,  and  was  probably  supported 
by  metal  columns.  The  structure  was  surrounded  by  a  plattorm  or 
court-yard, levelled  out  of  the  rock;  and,  beyond,  the  rock  remains  to 
form  an  encircling  wall,  which  is  now  some  seventeen  feet  high  in  its 
highest  portions,  and  was  doubtless  brought  to  a  uniform  elevation 
by  the  addition  of  hewn  stones  where  necessary.  Traces  of  pillars 
have  been  found  at  the  four  corners  of  this  enclosure  tome  twelve 
feet  within  the  wall,  and  traces  for  the  support  of  beams  in  the  wall 
itself ;  to  an  interior  roofed  gallery,  resting  on  intermediate  shafts  of 
wood  or  metal,  was  formerly,  without  doubt,  an  important  feature  of 
the  whole.  The  details  of  the  shrine  itself  arc  of  a  modified  Egyp- 
tian character.  No  other  temple-arrangement  of  this  sort  has  been 
found  in  Phoenicia  —  nothing  else  at  all,  indeed,  save  two  small  mono- 
lithic shrines  discovered  by  M.  Renan,  not  far  from  Amrit  in  a 
laurel  grove.  Roth  are  now  broken  in  pieces,  but  a  careful  restora- 
tion is  shown  in  the  accompanying  illustration.  They  faced  one 
another,  as  the  plan  shows,  but  of  the  other  features  of  the  arrange- 
ment nothing  survives. 

Very  little  is  known  of  the  internal  arrangement  and  furnishing 
of  the  tenvdo  in  l*h<pni>*ia  proper.    A  mutilated  inscription  on  the 
j»a.  ,,m   r  .  r_  -TV--  stile  of  Jebaw- 


M  e  1  e  k  ,  king  of 
Hylos,  tolls  us, 
however,  that  in 
a  temple  which  he 
built  or  restored 
there  was  a  bronze 
altar  (either  in  the 
temple  itaelf  or  in 
its  precincU);  that 
gold  was  largely- 
employed  in  the 
decoration  of  the 
building;  and  that 
it  had  a  portico 
and  columns.  Vo- 
tive offerings  in 
!  rJk"  he  shape  of  stiles 
or  figures  seem  to 
have  been  custom- 
ary. For  example, 
the  many  figures 
t'ound  in  Cypriote 
sanctuaries,  once 
supposed  to  be  fig- 
ures of  deities  or 
portraits  of  suc- 
cessive priests  and 
rp  r  i  e  s  t  esses,  are 
now  recognized  as 

of  those  who  came  to  pay  their  devotions  and  their  vows  to  the  gods, 
or,  as  If.  Renan  puts  it,  mementos  of  the  bargain  struck  with  the  god 
—  reminders,  lest  he  should  forget  his  part  of  the  agreement. 

The  temples  of  Cyprus,  as  Si.  Perrot  remarks,  are  thrice-famous 
through  the  words  of  ancient  writers ;  but  many  as  have  been  the 
explorations  of  recent  years,  our  knowledge  of  them  is  very  unsatis- 
factory. Again,  wo  are  warned  not  to  trust  Cesnola  too  implic- 
itly, nor,  on  the  other  hand,  to  give  too  implicit  credence  to  those 
whose  testimony  is  opposed  to  his.  And,  again,  I  am  obliged  to 
pass  over  his  arguments  as  too  long  and  complicated  for  these  pages. 

The  islands  of  Malta  and  of  Gozo  contain  some  most  interesting 
remains.  They  arc  temples  undoubtedly,  and  just  as  undoubtedly 
Phoenician.  "We  find  in  them  none  of  the  features  which  distin- 
guish the  religious  buildings  raised  by  the  Greeks  and  Rom 
The  so-called  "Giganteia"  of  Gozo  —  long  attributed  by  the 
to  nameless  mythical  or  even  superhuman  hands  —  comprises 
two  temples  close  together,  but  without  any  direct  communication 
between.  "  Their  doorways  face  westward  and  open  on  a  long  hall 
which  hinds  them  to  each  other,  forming  a  facade  for  both.  Th0 
axes  of  the  two  are  parallel,  and  their  plans  are  almost  identical, 
but  their  dimensions  are  by  no  means  the  same.  .  .  .  Each  consists 
of  two  halls  communicating  by  a  narrow  passage;  their  shape  is  an 
elongated  ellipse.  In  line  with  the  outer  door  and  the  pas»»Ke,  tl.e 
building  ends  in  each  case  in  a  small  apse  or  hemicvele,  the  Door  of 
which  is  raised  slightly  above  that  of  the  chamber  from  which  it 
opens.    Each  side  of  each  eliainlier  is  finished  with  a  similar  i 
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1  History  nf  Art  in  /Mtemetu  <t>ut  tts  lAprMtfencles.  Krum  the  Frencb  of  iieorso 
Perroi  an>l  Charles  duplex.  Trau*l*tp<i  and  ©iJiled  by  Waller  Armstrong,  in 
two  rolaiass,  Illustrated.  London.  Cuauman  A  lull.  Limited.  .Now  York,  A. 
C.  Armstrong  &  Sod.   1s*4.   Continued  from  So.  MS.  page  1M. 


having  a  similar  dais,  giving  to  the  whole  a  certain  resemblance  to 
the  choir  and  side  chapels  of  a  modern  Roman  Catholic  Church.  .  .  . 
The  right  hand  apse  in  the  first  hall  (ol  the  larger  temple)  was 
reached  by  a  llight  of  semi-circular  steps  projecting  out  into  the  body 
of  the  chamber.  ...  It  was  here  that  the  r  - 
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of  the  ancient  worship  —  a  worship  in  which  the  divinity  was  repre- 
sented by  the  same  emblem  as  at  Byblos  and  Papbos— weru  found. 
The  symbolic  cone  had  been  overturned,  but  its  site  was  easy  to 
recognize.  .  .  .  The  whole  building  is  four  hundred  and  forty  feet 
in  circumference,  and  eighty -eight  feet  in  greatest  length,  internal 
measurement.  .  .  .  There  is  no  sign  of  any  kind  of  roof.  The  sacred 
emblem  alone  seems  to  have  been  protected  from  the  weather.  .  .  . 
In  the  right-hand  apse  of  the  second  chamber  there  is  a  basin  cut 
in  the  rock  which  forms  the  floor ;  it  was  used,  no  doubt,  for  ablu- 
tions. [Similar  basins  occur  in  many  other  remains  of  Phoenician 
temples,  and  suggest  the  "brazen  sea"  at  Jerusalem.]  In  front 
of  the  apse  in  the  first  hall  the  stones  are  covered  with  an  elaborate 
decoration  of  spirals  and  of  bosses.  .  .  .  On  one  block  a  snake  or 
•n  eel-shaped  fish  is  chiselled."  The  second  temple  is  smaller  and 
simpler,  but  similar  in  plan. 
Kim,  we  have  an  analogous. 


that  the  rites  had  much  in  common,  and  that  a  similar  community 
may  bo  traced  in  the  building  in  which  those  rites  were  performed?" 

From  classic  texts,  rather  than  from  actual  relics,  we  may  gain  an 
idea  of  how  the  comparative  inferiority  of  the  Plwxnician  temple,  at 
contrasted  architecturally  with  that  of  Egypt  or  of  Greece,  was 
redeemed  by  a  wealth  of  decoration  and  movable  adnrnuient.  But 
my  chapter  is  alreadv  lo»  lung,  and  nothing  has  as  yet  been  said  of 
those  utilitarian  works  which  are  the  most  striking  monument  of  the 
Phoenician  architect.  M.  G.  van 


numerous  apse-like  projcclioi 
the  Phoenician  < - 


At  Malta,  in  the  temple  called  Hagiar- 
its,  but  less  regular  plan;  again,  with 
ns.  The  masonry  in  both  islands  shows 
characteristics  which  have  already  been  described  — 
the  preference  for  huge  units  and  for  cutting  whole  features,  col- 
umns and  doorways  for  example,  out  of  a  single  block. 

In  Sicily  the  Phoenician  temples  have  left  no  such  distinct  traces 
of  their  former  shape ;  and  "  in  Carthaginian  Africa  no  temples 
earlier  than  the  Roman  conquest  have  been  found,  but  various  signs 
prove  that  it  possessed  buildings  whose  decorations  had  certain  fea- 
tures in  common  with  those  in  other  parts  of  Greater  Phoenicia." 
The  capital  from  Djezxa,  here  reproduced,  is  doubtless  late  in  date, 
as  the  general  features  of  the  design  are  classic.  But,  alike  in 
execution  and  in  proportion,  it  is  characteristically  Phoenician. 

Carthage  herself  was,  as  we  all  know,  twice  taken  by  the  Romans, 
and  by  them  deliberately  destroyed  and  rebuilt.  So  temple  earlier 
than  the  time  of  Scipio  survives,  and  even  the  early  site  can  be  fixed 
upon  but  in  a  single  instance. 

Thus  »*»»  M.  Perrot,  our  materials  for  reconstructing  the  Phoeni- 
cian temple  are  scanty  enough.  "  At  Malta  and  Gozo,  where  the 
remains  are  clear,  we  are  in  presence  of  buildings  of  the  second  or 
third  elass,  which  cannot  be  token  as  worthy  representatives  of  the 
national  architecture."  From  Cyprus  we  may,  perhaps,  look  for 
further  light  "when  the  ruins  are  systematically  explored."  But 
meanwhile,  "in  spite  of  the  scantiness  of  our  data,  the  individuality 
of  the  Phoenician,  or  rather  of  the  Semitic  temple,  stands  out  with 
sufficient  distinctness  to  allow  tlie  historian  to  grasp  its  salient  fea- 
tures. It  is  distinguished  from  the  most  familiar  of  our  types,  that 
of  Greece  and  Home,  by  one  capital  difference;  it  attaches  much 
less  importance  to  tlie  cella,  the  chamber  in  which  the  image  or  sym- 
bol of  the  god  is  placed.  It  consists  of  a  great  court,  or  open-air 
hall,  in  the  centre  of  which,  or  at  one  extremity,  rises  a  tabernacle  or 
pavilion,  with  the  emblem  of  divine  power  beneath  its  shelter.  In 
Greece  the  attention  of  the  architect  was  concentrated  on  the  cells, 
the  home  of  the  god,  the  dwelling-place  of  his  often  colossal  statue ; 
in  Phoenicia  the  symbol  was  of  no  great  size.  The  grandiose  feature 
o(  the  Semitic  temple  was  the peribole  —  the  courtyard  with  its  con- 
tinuous portico,  wliich  In  some  cases  included  a  fine  order  and  a  rich 
scheme  of  decoration."  It  is  needless  to  mark  the  analogy  between 
such  a  plan  and  that  of  the  temple  at  Jerusalem,  as  described  in  tlie 
Bible.  And  our  authors  note  its  survival  in  the  more  modern  tem- 
ples of  the  Semitic  race  —  in  the  old  mosques  of  Cairo,  for  example, 
and  the  Caaba  at  Mecca.  "The  primitive  form  of  worship  of  these 
people  was  the  cuurban,  or  sacrifice  offered  on  a  high  place,  which  is 
still  practised  near  Mecca  on  tlie  occasion  of  the  great  pilgTimagu. 
At  first,  their  temple  was  no  wore  than  a  clearing  of  levelled  earth 
at  thu  top  of  a  hill,  where  the  altar  of  sacrifice  was  raised  within  a 
belt  of  trees.  As  civilization  advanced,  and  the  religious  notions  of 
tlie  people  became  more  complex,  the  Phoenicians  borrowed  from 
the  Egyptians  the  idea  of  a  tabernacle  In  which  to  lodge  their  fetish. 
.  .  .  Thus  far  the  Phoenician  temple  is  founded  upon  that  of  Egypt, 
but  it  seems  never  to  have  been  a  servile  copy.  It  was  not  hidden, 
like  the  great  buildings  at  Luxor  and  Karimk,  behind  a  huge  wall; 
it  bad  no  labyrinth  of  dimly-lighted  chambers  lying  between  the 
sanctuary  and  tlie  outer  air.  Perhaps  ill  rough  want  of  skill  rather 
than  want  of  inclination,  Phoenicia  substituted  wide  courts  for  the 
hypostyle  halls  of  the  Pharaohs." 

"  In  spite  of  its  simplicity,  the  Semitic  type  of  temple  had  a  gran- 
deur and  nobility  of  its  own.  ...  It  was  the  first  type  to  meet  the 
pioneers  of  Greek  civilization.  .  .  .  The  Greeks  began  by  borrow- 
ing front  it,  and  even  when,  by  their  own  genius,  they  had  created 
an  entirely  new  system  of  religious  architecture,  their  buildings  still 
preserved  some  traces  of  these  early  lessons.  We  may  thus  explain 
a  peculiarity  of  Classic  architecture  which  has  hardly  received  all 
tlie  attention  which  it  deserves.  The  periMe  is  much  more  impor- 
tant in  the  Greek  temples  of  Asia  thuu  in  those  of  Eurofio.  It  is 
only  in  Asiatic  temples,  like  those  of  Magnesia  and  Ephcsus,  cf 
Miletus  and  Samoa,  that  we  meet  with  these  vast  and  richly-deco- 
rated quadrangles.  .  .  .  Whether  thu  lonians  were  directly  inspired 
by  the  Oriental  type,  or  whether  they  took  possession  of  temples 
built  by  their  predecessor*  on  the  coast  (as  they  are  supposed  to 
have  done  at  Ephesus),  is  of  slight  importance.  The  great  thing  to 
remember  is,  that  in  certain  temples  belonging  to  this  country  signs 
of  Semitic  influence  are  to  be  traced  even  at  tlie  height  of  the  Classic 
period.  And  the  likeness  was  not  only  in  tlie  arrangement  of  the 
building.  The  Ephesian  Artemis  was  the  sister  of  thu  Phoenician 
Aslarte;  she  was,  in  fact,  the  same  nature-goddess  under  another 
The  two  conceptions  being  almost  identical,  is  it  surprising 


[Contributor!  are  requeued  to  send  with  their  drawings  full  and 
adequate  descriptions  of  the  buildings,  including  a  statement  of  cost.] 


THE   UNION    LEAGUE   CLUn-HOCHE,    NEW    YORK,  X.  Y. 

PKABODY  A  STEARNS,  ARCHITECTS,  BOSTON,  MASS. 

[Gelatin*  Print,  Issued  only  with  tbo  Imperial  and  Gelatine  Editions.) 

IT  will  be  interesting,  we  think,  to  turn  from  this  print  to  the  repro- 
duction of  the  architect's  successful  design  which  we  published  on 
September  20,  1879.  The  present  view  was  taken  on  the  day  when 
all  New  York,  or  at  least  the  Gallic  element,  was  celebrating  the 
arrival  of  Bartholdi's  Statue  of  Liberty.  The  regents  of  the  club 
apparently  desired  to  signify  their  own  good  will  by  hoistin»  the 
French  tricolor,  but  the  janitor  blundered  by  flying  it  beneath  the 
stars  and  stripes  as  is  shown  in  the  print. 

THE  A8PH ALTUM  LAKE,  TRINIDAD. 

It  is  rather  curious  how  tilings  dovetail  together  sometimes :  hap- 
pening to  be  in  a  lawyer's  office  the  other  dav,  tlie  conversation 
turned  on  tlie  varied  information  which  his  regular  practice  often 
compelled  a  lawyer  to  acquire;  in  evidence  of  this  he  produced  the 
photograph  from  which  our  reproduction  is  made,  with  the  explana- 
tion that  business  had  recently  called  him  to  Trinidad  to  consult 
about  a  certain  asphalliilll  mine,  and  as  a  souvenir  of  his  visit  he  had 
had  the  view  taken.  We  thought  at  the  time  that  our  readers  might 
like  to  see  what  an  asphaltum  mine  looked  like,  and  made  a  mental  note 
for  future  use.  Very  few  days  after  this  we  came  upon  tlie  account 
in  the  New  York  Times  of  a  similar  visit  to  this  mysterious  and  seem- 
ingly inexhaustible  provision  of  nature,  and  at  once  saw  tlie  chance 
of  putting  two  and  two  together.  As  both  picture  and  oarrativc  have 
a  picturesque  as  well  as  practical  value,  wo  trust  that  others  will  be 


ST.  JEAN  DKS  VIQNES, 

Of  this  ruin,  the  Abbey  church,  once  dedicated  to  St.  Jean  dca 
Vignes,  Mr.  J.  F.  Hunnewell  says  in  his  -  Historical  Monuments  of 
France,"  "  tlie  massive  front  of  which,  with  two  great  towers  that 
bear  high  open  spires,  is  nearly  all  of  the  monastery  spared  bv  the 
destroyers  during  the  first  revolution.  The  townspeople  then  suc- 
ceeded in  preserving  the  grand  fragment,  still  the  most  imposing 
object  in  Soissons.  It  is  now  kept  in  good  repair,  and  parts,  indeed 
have  been  restored.  The  lower  portions  are  light  brown  ;  the  spires 
and  upper  parts  have  grown  gray  by  long  exposure.  The  two  towers 
are  o(  the  thirteenth  century  :  the  spires  were  added  afterwards. 
The  style  is  early  Pointed ;  tlie  design  is  regular  up  to  lh«  base  of  a 
great  central  gable.  There  are  three  large  portals  ;  as  is  usual,  all 
is  boldly  decorated.  In  the  centre  of  the  front,  above  the  middle 
door,  there  is,  much  in  the  English  manner,  a  gTeat  Pointed  window 
broad  and  high,  from  which  the  tracery  has  been  broken.  Thu 
southwestern  tower  and  spire  are  lower  and  more  simple  lhan  the 
northern.   The  latter  can  be  ascended  by  a  stone  aiair." 


A  FIREPLACE  IN  AX  RNORAVER's  STUDIO 
BT  ROCHEBRUNE. 

[From  the 


AFTER  AX  ETCHING 


de»  Architectes.] 


I  COTTAOE  FOR  MBS.  J.  W.  JOHNSON,  OEKMANTOWN,  PA.     MR.  LIN- 
LEY  JOHNSON,  ARCHITECT,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

STOItK  AND  APARTMENT-HOUSE  FOR  MRS.  ANNA  D.  PECK,  CHI- 
CAOO,  ILL.     MR.  JOHN  AuWBU.V,  ARCHITECT,  CUICAOO,  ILL. 

"THE  JOURNEY  TO  THE  I1RIPOK  OF  Ct."  —  "THE  CONCLUSION 
OF  PEACE,"  AFTER  KMillAVINGS  OF  TIIK  OIL  PAINTINGS  BY 
I'ElfcU  PAUL  KLUKNS,  NOW  IN  TUK  LOL'VRE. 

See  article  on  "  Mural  Painting  "  elsewhere  in  this 
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TRINIDAD'S  LAKE  OF  PITCH. 

I DOUBT  whether  many  people  know  that 
a  large  share  of  the  asphalt  pavements 
tliey   walk  over  is  nnulc  from  pilch 
brought  from  a  natural  pitch  lake  on  the 
island  of  Trinidad.    This  lake  i-  only  a 
short  distance  frum  the  sea,  and  the  pitch 
onset  out  of  it  and  run*  down  the  kill, 
ami  forms  great  pit.  h  reefs  that  look  like 
low  black  rocks.  One  of  the  largest  of  these 
reefs  has  been  almost  cut  away,  anil  the 
pilch  carried  off  in  vessels  that  came  from 
New  York,  whither  it  was  taken  to  be  made 
into  pavements.    In  writing  a  descrijition  of 
y  .1  •         q?xt+.  >H«*«  '1,is  Mack  lake,  I  must  begin  honestly  by 
J) ,  rj;  saying  that  X  did  Dot  MM  it.    It  is  tome  dis- 

<l*  tance  down  the  coast,  and  then  some  dis- 


MsyX*  in  Uh^iW 


tance  inland,  anil  a  visit  to  it  re- 
quires at  Least  two  days.  My 
tune  in  Trinidad  was  too  short 
to  permit  me  to  make  this  trip, 
but  I  did  the  next  best  thing, 
and  learned  alt  the  facts  about 
the  lako  that  J  could  front  a  gen- 
tleman who  is  thoroughly  famil- 
iar with  lb 

"  It  is  just  what  its  name  im- 
plies, a  lake  of  real  pitch."  said 
my  informant.  "  It  covers  ninety- 
nine  acres," 

'■  The  easiest  way  to  roach  it," 
he  went  on,  "  is  to  take  a  sail- 
boat and  go  down  the  coast  south- 
ward about  thirty  -  five  miles. 
Then,  you  land  at  the  pitch 

riint,  La  Brea.  The  first  time 
weat  there  (and  it  is  just  the 
same  now),  1  found  the  beach 
black  with  pitch.  The  wind 
nearly  always  blows  off-shore  at 
that  p  >!iit.  and  carries  with  it  a 
smell  of  asphalt.  Instead  of  the 
usual  pebbles  of  stone,  the  peb- 
bles on  the  beach  were  little  hulls 
of  pitch.  There  were  pools  of 
water  inclosed  between  the  w^lls 
of  hardened  pitch.  The  soil, 
when  we  left  the  beach,  was  about 
half  pitch  and  half  rich  earth, 
and  the  pitch  oozes  out  in  little 
half-liquid  streams.  The  hot  sun 
of  this  climate  keeps  it  always 
soft  and  it  is  never  still.  In  the 
heat  of  the  day,  from  expansion, 
it  spreads;  the  cooler  night  caus- 
es it  to  contract  again,  so  it  is 
always  in  motion.  There  were 
the  remains  of  some  cottages 
there  that  had  sunk  so  far  in  one 
place  and  another  that  they 
had  drop|>ed  to  pieces.  A  house 
built  of  any  heavy  material  like 
stone  or  brick  would  not  stand 
there  at  all,  so  they  are  all  made, 
of  course,  of  wood,  and  put  to- 
gether so  that  they  will  stand 
the  strain  if  one  end  happens  to 
sink  a  foot  or  two.  It  it  sot, 
as  you  may  imagine,  an  encour- 
aging place  to  build  a  nice  house 
—  and  there  are  no  nice  ones 
there.  But  the  soil  is  as  rich  as 
any  you  would  want  to  sec,  ami 
between  the  lake  ami  the  sea. 
where  it  is  about  half  pilch  and 
half  clay,  everything  grows  lux- 
uriantly. Plants  do  not  grow 
actually  in  the  pitch,  but  where- 
ver there  is  a  liltle  soil,  the  pitch 
does  in  it  seem  to  hurt  them  at  all. 
La  Brea  is  a  great  place  for 
pineapples,  and  they  grow  there 
larger  and  sweeter  than  any 

place  else  I  know  of.  a*  *!(•<■•» 

*>  I  coold  have  got  a  clumsy  cart  at  La  Brea,"  ha  continued,  "  bat 
preferred  to  walk,  as  it  is  only  a  short  distance,  and  by  walking  I 
saved  myself  a  hard  jolting  and  had  a  better  chance  to  we  the 
country.  _  There  was  a  fairly  good  road  up  to  the  lake,  made  of  the 
pitch,  which  has  been  put  there  for  the  convenience  of  the  ox-carts 
that  carry  piteh  down  to  the  coast.  But  this  has  to  be  renewed  often, 
for  the  pitch  gradually  works  itself  down  the  hill  and  into  the  water, 


where  it  cools  off  and  hardens  into  reefs.  The  lake  is  about  one 
hundred  and  fifty  feet  Uglier  than  the  sea  level.  The  farther  up  the 
hill  I  went  the  more  piichy  everything  became.  I  toon  reached  a 
broad  plnin  of  pilch  where  the  vegetation  was  very  scant.  The 
ground  looked  almost  as  if  it  had  been  paved  with  asphalt.  But  the 
lake  is  not  visible  from  this  plain,  living  farther  up  the  hilL  It  was 
hard  and  hot  work  climbing  the  hill  under  the  burning  sun,  step- 
ping occasionally  into  a  soft  s|>ot  where  the  pitch  stuck  to  my  shoes, 
and  very  often  going  over  my  shue-tops  in  dirty  water,  for  the  ruts 
in  the  road,  after  filling  with  water,  are  covered  with  the  brown 
pitch  dust,  and  it  is  almost  impossible  to  see  them.  But  when  I  did 
gel  to  the  top  of  tin-  hill  and  had  a  view  of  the  lake  I  was  paid  (or 
all  the  I  rouble.  It  was  not  in  a  hollow  tike  a  lake  of  water,  as  I 
cxpec.cd  to  find  it,  but  at  the  top  of  an  elevated  place.  On  two  sides 
the  surrounding  land  is  higher  than  the  lake  and  on  the  other  two 
shies  it  is  lower.  It  was  more  of  a  sight  than  I  had  any  idea  of  find- 
ing. I  expected  to  sec  the  lake  covered  to  some  depth  with  earth, 
so  that  they  would  have  to  mine  out  the  pilch.    But  it  was  not.  It 

was  a  ]ierfectly  black  aod  bare 
pool  of  partly  hardened  pitch 


that  glared  in  my  eyes  as  the  sun 
ahono  upon  it.  There  was  a 
number  of  islands,  I  should 
think  about  fifty  feel  across,  scat- 
tered about  the  centre  of  it  — 
islands  of  earth  with  vegetation 
on  them.  On  the  opposite  side 
a  fine  growth  of  palm  trees." 

"Did  you  walk  oat  on  the 
lake  V  " 

"Ye*.  I  wan  a  little  shaky 
about  it  at  first,  for  it  looked  as 
if  it  might  stick  me  fast.  I  was 
alone,  and  if  I  got  stuck  there  was 
nobody  to  pull  me  out.  1  tried  it 
gently  at  first,  and,  finding  it 
would  hold  me,  ventures)  to  walk 
out.  I  had  not  gone  far  before 
I  came  to  a  long,  narrow  pool  of 
clear  water,  with  some  small  fish 
swimming  in  it.  Soniettody  had 
left  a  plank  lying  here  (for  I 
was  following  the  dim  outline  of 
a  path  over  the  lake),  and  I 
made  a  bridge  of  the  plank, 
crossed  over  the  pool,  and  went 
on.  But  before  I  went  far  I 
came  to  another  pooL  There 
was  no  plank  there  so  I  sprang 
over  it,  and  shortly  afterward 
came  to  a  third  pool.  The  lake 
was  seamed  with  little  streamlets 
of  clear  water.  I  jumped  over 
the  third  one  and  saw  more 
pools  all  about  me.  I  can  hardly 
describe  just  Itow  they  were,  but 
Kingeley  gives  a  good  descrip- 
tion of  tlie  lake,  and  tells  how 
these  pools  intersect  each  other. 
I  have  bit  '  At  La$t '  in  the 
house;  let  me  get  it  and  reel 
you  what  he  says  about  the 
streams  of  water." 

'When  my  informant  returned 
he  read  melius  from  Mr.  Kings- 
lev's  book  : 

« Conceive  a  crowd  of  mush- 
rooms, of  all  shapes,  from  ten  to 
fifty  feet  across,  close  together, 
side  by  aide,  their  tope  being 
kept  at  exactly  the  same  level, 
their  rounded  rims  presses!  tight 
against  each  other;  then  con- 
ceive water  poured  on  them  so 
as  to  fill  the  parting  seams,  and 
in  the  wet  season,  during  which 
we  visited  it,  to  overflow  the  tops 
somewhat.  Thus  would  each 
mushroom  represent,  tolerably 
well,  one  of  the  innumerable, 
flat,  asphalt  bosses  which  seem 
to  have  sprung  up  each  from  a 
separate  centre,  while  the  part- 
ing seams  would  be  of  much  the 
same  shape  as  those  in  the  as- 
phalt, broad  and  shallow  atop,  and  rolling  downward  in  a  smooth  curve 
till  they  are  at  the  bottom  mere  crack*  from  two  to  ten  feet  deep. 
Whether  these  cracks  actually  close  up  below,  and  the  two  contigu- 
ous masses  of  pitch  become  one  cannot  ba  seen.  A*  far  ■■  the  eye 
goes  down  they  are  two,  though  pressed  close  to  each  other." 

" That,"  he  continued,  " i*  a  much  clearer  description  of  the  sur- 
face of  the  lake  than  I  could  give  you.  The  detached  circle*  of 
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pilch  do  look  just  like  mushrooms,  and  the  spaces  between  them  are 
tilled  with  dear  water;  not  only  in  the  wet  season,  a*  Mr.  KingMey 
say*,  bu:  all  the  time,  as  I  have  since  learned.  In  the  w«t  season 
the  water  is  higher,  but  the  cracks  between  the  circles  aro  never 
entirely  dry.  1  call  them  circles  for  convenience,  but  they  are  in 
almost  every  conceivable  shape.  One  of  the  most  curious  things 
about  the  lake  is  the  fact  that  many  detached  pieces  of  wood  seem 
to  be  floating  in  it.  They  come  up  from  the  pitch  at  places  far 
removed  from  any  trees,  pieces  generally  about  the  size  uf  a  cord- 
wood  stick,  four  or  five  feet  long,  and  sometimes  five  or  six  inches 
in  diameter.  They  come  through  the  surface  end  first,  leaving  a  foot 
or  two  sticking  out,  so  that  they  look  just  like  slumps  of  trees  that 
have  been  burned  down.  They  look  all  the  more  like  burned  stumps, 
because,  in  coming  through  the  pitch,  some  of  it  sticks  to  the  end 
and  blackens  it.  I  had  heard  before  I  visited  the  lake,  that  pieces 
of  wood  were  frequently  found  in  it  partially  turned  into  pitch." 

"  Wliat  do  you  mean  by  '  partially  turned  into  pitch?'  How  does 
a  piece  of  wood  look  (if  you  have  seen  anv)  when  it  is  in  the  transi- 
tion state?" 

"I  have  since  seen  a  large  number  of  such  pieces;  indeed,  I 
found  one  or  two  on  my  6rst  visit.  The  sticks  look  very  much  like 
a  piece  of  badly-charred  timber,  where  part  is  wood  and  part  char- 
coal. Only,  in 'this  case,  the  charred  |>art  U  softer  than  charcoal, 
and  may  easily  be  impressed  by  thu  lingers.  However,  as  I  was 
saying,  I  made  my  way,  sometimes  by  the  use  of  more  planks  that  1 
found,  sometime*  by  jumping,  to  the  island*  in  the  centre  of  the  lake. 
There  were  no  high  trees  on  them,  hut  a  great  many  low  shrub*.  It 
is  not  worth  the  trouble  of  going  out  to  the  island*,  and  I  would  not 
tire  my  muscles  with  leaping  over  the  water-p  ots  again,  but  of 
course  I  wanted  to  see  them  on  my  first  visit.  Their  soil  is  very 
much  like  that  between  tbe  lake  and  the  coast  —  part  pitch,  part 
clay.  It  is  said  that  these  islands  shift  about,  changing  their  posi- 
tion, number  and  size,  but  I  have  visited  the  lake  a  number  of 
times  since,  and  have  never  been  able  to  see  anv  alteration  in  them. 
If  they  change  at  all,  it  must  be  very  slowly.  They  had  told  me  at 
La  Brea  that  beyond  the  islands  was  a  sjiot  where  the  pitch  was  soft 
and  still  oozing  up  from  beneath.  They  said  I  would  know  it  by 
the  white  and  yellow  sulphur,  which  there  is  very  abundant.  They 
added  that  I  would  know  it  by  the  smell.    You  might 


from  the  constant  washing  of  the  waves;  but  it  was  found  to  be  just 
the  same  as  that  in  the  lake,  for  the  cool  water  hardened  it 
>rcvented  the  i 


e  a  dozen  asphalt  pavements  and  melt  them  all  down  in  a  cIohs 
m,  and  you  would  have  something  like  it.    I  rather  like  the 


ell  of  an  asphalt  pavement,  but  this  was  too  strong,  and  almost 
made  me  siek.  The  water  between  the  circles  of  pitch  was  a  dirty 
yellow,  with  sulphur  foam;  and  from  both  pitch  and  water  bubbles 
of  gas  were  constantly  rising,  which  smelled  very  bad.  The  pitch 
here  was  soft.  Wherever  1  stepped,  I  left  the  impression  of  my 
shoes.  It  was  about  like  an  asphalt  pavement  on  a  very  hot  dav. 
Some  of  the  workmen  engaged  in  getting  out  pitch  have  since  told 
me  that  they  have  stood  in  one  spot  there  till  they  were  ankle-deep 
for  an  experiment;  but  that  would  be  dangerous  to  try  without  some 
one  at  hand  to  give  assistance  in  case  of  getting  in  too  far,  so  I  did 
not  trv  it.  Old  accounts  of  the  lake  say  that  a  man,  by  standing  in 
one  place  for  some  time  will,  with  bis  weight,  make  a  circular  depres- 
sion, like  a  great  basin,  several  feet  in  diameter.  But  that  is  not  so 
now.  Perhaps  the  pitch  has  hardened  since  those  accounts  were 
written.  I  saw,  however,  the  fresh  pitch  coming  out  between  the 
circle*  in  considerable  quantities.  I  had  been  told  that  I  could  put 
my  hands  into  this  fresh  pitch  without  any  of  it  sticking  to  them,  and 
I  found  that  this  was  true.  I  washed  my  hand*  in  it,  and  they 
came  out  with  nothing  but  the  muddy  water  on  the  in.  I  think,  how- 
ever, that  it  was  on  account  of  the  mud  and  water  that  the  pilch  did 
not  stick.  All  the  fresh  pitch  comes  up  through  the  crevices  that 
have  mud  and  water  in  them,  and,  before  the  hands  can  reach  the 
pitch,  they  are  wet  with  the  mud  and  water.  If  some  of  the  pitch 
were  taken  out,  I  think  it  would  stick  to  the  hands  like  any  other. 
The  quantity  of  soil  mixed  with  it  undoubtedly  injures  its  sticking 
properties,  just  as  it  depreciates  its  commercial  value.  If  the  pitch 
were  chemically  pure,  without  any  earth  mixed  with  it,  I  think  I 
should  be  living  just  now  in  the  beat  house  in  the  city." 

"  Were  any  of  the  pilch  circles  movable?  Could  you  make  them 
vibrate?" 

"Some  of  Use  smaller  ones.  I  found  several  that  looked,  as  Mr. 
Kingsley  describes,  just  like  mushroom*.  They  were  spread  out 
wide  at  the  top,  but  supported  by  a  thin  stem  not  more  than  a  foot  in 
diameter.  This  gave  them,  when  dowdy  examined,  very  much  the 
appearance  of  a  small  stand  with  a  single  central  support.  The 
top*  of  some  of  these  were  as  much  as  four  or  five  feet  in  diameter. 
I  stood  on  several  of  them  and  found  that  they  sustained  my  weight 
(nearly  two  hundred  pounds)  without  difficulty,  and  that  I  could 
rock  it  from  side  to  side.  I  tried  the  experiment  I  had  often  read 
of  —  breaking  off  a  bit  from  the  edge  and  dropping  it  into  the  water. 
It  sank  immediately,  showing,  of  course,  that  the  pitch  does  not  float 
up  from  beneath  on  the  water,  but  that  it  is  forced  up  by  some  press- 
ure. 1  can  tell  you  pretty  exactly  what  proportion  of  earth  there  is 
in  the  pitch,  for  it  has  cost  me  a  good  deal  of  money  to  find  it  out.  It 
varies  in  different  places  between  twenty  and  thirty  per  cent, 
and  will  average  about  twenty-five  per  cent.  That  does  not  impair 
its  valne  for  making  asphalt  pavements,  in  which  earth  and  sand  are 
alwavs  mixed  with  the  pitch,  except  in  increasing  the  cost  of  trans- 
portation, which  is  considerable  for  such  long  distances.  What  is 
taken  out  nearly  all  goes  to  New  York  or  to  Paris.  It  was  thought 
at  one  time  that  the  pitch  reefs  under  water  would  be  free  from  earth 


immediately  and  prevented  the  earth  from  escaping.  It  has  to  be 
purified  before  it  can  be  used  for  calking  tbe  seams  of  ships  and 
such  purposes.  I  brought  away  some  samples  of  the  pitch  with  me, 
both  hard  ami  soft,  taken  from  various  parts  of  the  lake,  and  sent 
them  to  New  York  to  be  analyzed.  Afterward,  being  satisfied  with 
the  result,  I  sent  several  cargoes  of  it  up,  anil  always  managed  at 
least  to  get  my  money  back.  But,  as  a  speculation,  I  do  not  think  it 
offers  very  dazzling  inducements.  I  regard  the  lake  as  one  of  the 
greatest  natural  curiosities  I  ever  saw.  Now  I  have  given  vou  an 
account  of  my  first  impressions  of  the  lake,  and  I  have  not  seen 
anything  since  to  change  them.  My  later  experiences  with  it  have 
been  chiefly  of  a  business  kind.  In  going  back  I  deserted  the  lake 
and  skirted  it*  shore,  where  the  walking  was  easier." 

"  Has  any  one  ever  been  caught  and  engulfed  in  the  pitch?" 

"There  are  stories  of  that  kind,  but  I  have  not  been  able  to 
authenticate  any  of  them.  The  negroes  in  tho  neigbtmrhood  are  afraid 
of  the  lake  — have  a  superstitious  dread  of  it.  So  have  the  Indians. 
There  is  a  legend  among  the  latter  that  the  land  now  covered  by 
the  lake  was  once  well-lillcd  ground,  but  that  the  people  living  on  i't 
offended  some  of  their  guardian  spirits,  so  their  houses  sank  in  a 


night  and  the  site  was  covered  with  this  pitch.  They  still 
stories  of  people  sinking  in  it,  but  1  think  they  are  no'  more  prol>- 
ablu  than  the  legend.  The  nearest  I  could  get  to  authenticating 
any  of  them  was,  that  a  colored  man  started  out  from  l.a  Brca  one 
night  to  visit  a  neighbor,  his  route  taking  him  across  the  lake,  ami 
that  he  never  returned,  and  was  supposed  to  have  sunk  in  the  pitch." 
—  IV.  Drgmlalt,  in  ike  VWec  York  Timet. 


HAVE  to-night  lo 


CONCRETE.*  — I. 


to  the  means  to  Iw 
adopted  for  rendering 
buildings  stable,  and 
securing  good  founda- 
tions. This  quest  ion 
of  foundations  is  per- 
haps the  most  essential 
of  any  with  which 
persons  connected 
with  buildings  have  to 
deal,  for  if  the  foun- 
dation be  faulty,  the 
superstructure,  even  if 
it  should  stand,  will 
certainly  suffer.  It 
will  be  totally  useless 
for  the  architect  to 
design,  or  for  the  deft 
fingers  of  the  mason 
to  elaborate  the  most 
delicate  window-trac- 
ery, the  most  graceful 
piers  and  columns,  the 
most  stately  towers 
and  dome* ;  or  for  tho 
artist  to  enrich  these 
creations  with  the 
most  brilliant  efforts 
of  his  genius,  unless 
the  edifice  be  founded  so  that  no  cracks  or  settlements  occur  lo 
deface  the  decorations.  In  some  localities,  as,  for  instance,  where 
rock  ero|>*  up  close  to  the  surface,  a  natural  foundation  is  obtainable 
which  cannot  be  improved  upon,  but  in  thu  majority  of  cases,  and 
especially  in  London  and  its  neighborhood,  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
find  a  good  natural  foundation  without  digging  lo  a  depth  that  is 
practically  out  of  the  question  on  the  ground  of  expense.  Hence, 
it  is  necessary  to  form  artificial  foundations,  and  the  material  princi- 
pally used  for  these  is  concrete. 

Although  thu  use  of  concrete  as  a  building  material  is  of  compar- 
atively recent  date  in  this  country,  it  was  known  and  extensively 
used  by  many  of  the  nations  of  antiquity.  There  is  ground  for 
thinking  that  the  Greeks  were  not  unacquainted  with  its  use,  espec- 
ially in  the  Italian  colonies  of  Magna  Grax-ia,  and,  as  far  distant  as 
Mexico,  in  many  of  those  curious  pyramidal  buildings  which  nrc  the 
remains  of  an  unknown  civilization,  concrete  foundations  have  been 
discovered.  But  when  we  come  lo  those  grand  old  builders,  lite 
Romans,  who  were,  /Kir  excellence,  the  scientific  constructors  and 
engineers  of  ancient  times,  we  find  that  they  used  concrete  lo  an 
extent  with  which  nothing  that  has  as  yet  been  done  in  modern  times 
can  compare.  One  reason  for  this  was  that  the  Romans  found  ready 
to  their  hand  the  best  natural  materials  that  exist  in  tbe  whole  world 
for  making  good  concretes,  viz.,  the  Travertine  limestone,  the  pozzo- 
lana,  which  is  a  fine  sandy  earth  of  volcanic  origin,  and  a  beautiful, 
clean,  sharp  sand.  The  use  of  concrete  by  the  Roman*  dates  back 
as  far  as  the  time  of  the  kings  (i.  e.,  anterior  to  »09  n.  c),  and  no 
less  than  five  kinds  of  concrete  walls  are  described  by  Mr.  Middlelon, 

■  By  Mr.  .lohn  Sister,  B.A..  being  tbe  ttfth  of  the  present  course  ot  (roe  |eo- 
iree  lo  artisans  at  Carpenter'.  Hall,  London,  delivered  on  llsrcn  17. 
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who  has  recently  devoted  a  great  deal  of  careful  attention  to  the 
methods  of  construction  of  the  Romans.  In  addition  to  using  con- 
crete for  foundation*  they  used  it  without  any  facing  for  wall*,  whiih 
wens  construcU.il  very  nearly  as  described"  in  Mr.  Tail's  or  Mr. 
Drake's  patent*  which  were'  taken  out  a  few  years  ago.  Wooden 
posts  were  fixed  in  the  ground  about  three  feet  apart,  and  boards 
were  nailed  horizontally  to  the  posts,  and  then  the  intermediate  space 
was  filled  in  with  concrete  in  a  semi-fluid  state,  and,  as  soon  as  this 
had  set,  the  boards  were  moved  one  stage  higher.  Thus  the  con- 
crete formed  one  perfectly  solid  mass,  and  some  of  these  early 
Roman  walls  are  so  solid  and  hard  still  that  quite  recently  it  baa 
been  found  necessary  to  destroy  them  with  dynamite  in  the  course  of 
improvements  that  have  been  made.  Even  when  the  Roman  walla 
appear  to  be  of  brick  or  marble  this  is  in  every  case  a  mere  facing 
or  veneer,  and  the  core  of  the  wall  is  of  concrete.  They  also  largely 
used  this  material  in  constructing  very  extensive  vaults  supporting 
upper  floors,  staircase*,  ranges  of  seats,  etc.  Concrete  also  formed 
the  basis  of  all  the  Roman  roads,  and  In  the  early  examples  the 
blocks  of  stone  laid  on  the  concrete  were  much  more  closely  jointed 
than  was  the  case  afterwards.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  last- 
ing nature  of  the  Roman  concrete  was  due,  in  addition  to  the  excel- 
lence of  materials,  to  the  careful  way  in  which  it  was  made,  and  I 
shall  have  to  refer  again  to  the  method  of  making  concrete  adopted 
by  the  Romans.  The  French  have  been  very  great  users  of  con- 
crete, or  Mon,  as  it  is  there  called,  since  the  year  1820,  ami  the 
material  has  been  used  in  enormous  blocks  in  ducks  at  Toulon,  Mar- 
seilles and  other  places,  and  in  the  construction  of  the  mole  at 
Algiers  and  the  breakwater  at  Cherbourg.  In  this  country  concrete 
was  employed  in  very  early  times,  as,  for  instance,  in  the  foundations 
of  Westminster  Abbey  and  in  the  older  portions  of  the  substructure 
of  Su  Paul's ;  but  its  use  died  out,  and  for  a  long  while  the  onlv 
method  adopted  for  making  stable  artificial  foundations  in  bad  soils 
was  pile-driving.  Although  Mr.  Scmple,  of  Dublin,  in  1876,  sug- 
gested the  use  of  a  mixture  of  sand,  gravel,  and  quick-lim©  for 
structural  purposes.  It  was  not  till  the  beginning  of  this  century  that 
concrete  was  recognized  as  a  building  material.  Colonel  l'asley  says 
that  the  first  use  of  concrete  for  foundations  was  by  Mr.  Smirke  at 
the  Millbank  Penitentiary  in  1817,  and  there  is  a  story  that  the  dis- 
covery, or  rather  rediscovery,  of  the  fact  that  lime  would  combine 
with  gravel  and  form  a  sort  of  artificial  stone,  was  a  pure  accident, 
owing  to  the  upsetting  of  a  barge-load  of  lime  during  the  erection  of 
Waterloo  Bridge,  when  it  was  found  that  the  loose  gravelly  bed  of 
the  river  had  been  rendered  hard  and  compact  by  the  action  of  the 
lime. 

Now,  what  is  concrete?  It  may  bo  defined  as  an  artificial  stone, 
composed  of  a  mixture  of  bard  materials,  such  as  ballast,  flints, 
stone-chippings,  broken  bricks,  pottery,  or  iron  slag,  called  the 
"  aggregate,"  and  a  ceroentitious  material  calied  the  "  matrix," 
thoroughly  combined  together  with  a  sullicicnt  quantity  of  water. 
The  value  of  the  concrete  depends  almost  entirely  upon  the  quality 
of  the  ccnicnliiiuus  material,  whether  lime  or  cement,  and  as  it  is 
most  important  that  you  should  clearly  understand  the  difference  in 
the  properties  of  various  kinds  of  lime,  I  must  make  a  short  digres- 
sion here  in  ordor  to  describe  them. 

You  are,  of  course,  all  aware  that  lime  is  produced  by  burning 
limestone,  and  upon  the  constituents  of  the  limestone  depends  the 
quality  of  the  lime.  First,  there  are  the  rich  limea  produced  from 
stones  which  are  perfectly  pure  carbonate  of  lime,  such  as  the  upper 
and  middle  chalk  formations  and  white  statuary  marble.  Lime  made 
from  these  stones  is  commonly  called  chalk  lime,  anil  is  much  used 
for  mortar  and  concrete  in  country  districts  where  chalk  is  plentiful. 
This  lime  when  mixed  with  water  commences  to  slack,  as  it  is  called, 
i.  e.,  it  swells,  hisses,  gives  off  hot  vapor,  and  falls  into  powder,  and 
if  it  be  then  mixed  with  water  it  will  always  remain  of  the  same  con- 
sistency anil  never  harden  at  all ;  and  as  it  is  soluble  in  fresh  water, 
mortar  made  of  chalk  lime  should  never  be  used  for  external  work, 
as  the  action  of  the  weather  will  soon  render  the  joints  quite  soft; 
and  any  one  who  has  been  present  during  the  pulling  down  of  build- 
ings, the  mortar  of  which  was  com|>oscd  of  chalk  lime,  will  have 
noticed  bow  easily  the  bricks  are  separated,  and  what  a  large  amount 
of  dust  coiucj  from  the  demolition.  Then  come  the  poor  limes  made 
from  the  argillaceous  or  clayey  limestones,  which  contain,  in  addition 
to  the  carbonate  of  lime,  various  foreign  substances,  chiefly  silica 
and  alumina,  and  often  a  small  quantity  of  oxide  of  iron.  The  ex- 
istence of  a  small  quantity  of  tliese  foreign  substances — as  in  the 
D. irking,  Hailing,  and  Mursthatn  limestones  — -  causes  the  lime  made 
from  them  to  show  much  less  violent  action  when  slacked,  and  ena- 
bles it  to  set  after  slacking,  but  not  under  water.  Next  come  the 
blue  lias  limestones,  which,  contain  a  greater  quantity  of  silica  and 
alumina,  and  produce  what  arc  called  hydraulic  limes,  which  will  set 
and  continue  to  harden  under  water;  and  after  these  come  the  so- 
called  natural-cement  stones  found  in  the  London  clay  formations  at 
Harwich,  Sueppy,  and  the  Me  of  Wight,  or  imports  of  Yorkshire 
in  the  clays  of  the  oolitic  series.  These  contain  even  more  silica 
and  alumina,  and  from  them  used  to  be  manufactured  the  Medina 
and  R»man  cein«nts.  which  had  the  power  of  hardening  underwater 
very  quickly.  These  cements  enjoyed  a  high  reputation  for  many 
years,  but  they  are  now  almost  entirely  superseded  by  the  artificial 
cements  of  which  Portland  i»  a  type.  You  may  take  it  roughly  that 
rich  limes  contain  over  ninety  per  cent  of  carbonate  of  limu ;  gTay- 
stone  limes,  such  as  Dorking,  about  eighty  |>er  cent ;  blue  lias  from 
sixty  six  to  seventy  per  cent ;  and  cements  forty  to  fifty  p< 


When  it  was  a  well-ascertained  fact  that  for  building  purposes  line 
obtained  from  the  limestones  containing  a  considerable  proportion  of 
argillaceous  earth  was  the  best,  thu  idea  began  to  gain  ground  that 
an  artificial  cement  could  be  manufactured  by  mixing  chalk  with 
various  kinds  of  clay,  and  calcining  the  mixture.  The  first  patent 
ever  granted  for  the  manufacture  of  an  artificial  cement  of  this  kind 
— called  Portland  cement  from  its  resemblance  when  set  to  Portland 
stone  —  was  taken  out  by  a  Mr.  Aspden,  in  1824  (who  describes  him- 
self as  of  Leeds  in  the  county  of  York,  bricklayer),  but  the  manu- 
facture was  not  placed  on  a  really  scientific  basis  till  Colonel  Faalcy 
carried  out  his  elaborate  scries  of  experiments  during  the  years  1826 
to  1836.  As  so  often  happens  with  scientific  discoveries,  it  appears 
to  have  been  by  pure  accident  that  he  discovered,  after  many  failures, 
the  superlatively  good  qualities  of  the  alluvial  clay  or  mud  of  the 
lower  basins  of  the  Thames  and  the  Medway ;  this  clay,  which  has 
been  deposited  in  the  tidal  waters  of  these  rivers,  containing  exactly 
the  right  proportions  of  silica  and  alumina  for  combining  with  the 
chalk.  It  would  take  too  long  to  describe  in  detail  the  manufacture 
of  Portland  cement,  but  briefly  it  is  this :  the  chalk  and  clay,  in  the 
proportion,  as  a  rule,  of  about  seventy  per  cent  of  the  former  to 
thirty  per  cent  of  the  latter  —  though  these  proportions  vary  with 
the  nature  of  the  chalk  —  are  ground  under  rollers  and  intimately 
mixed  together  with  a  great  quantity  of  water  until  the  mixture  is  of 
(he  consistency  of  thin  paste,  which  is  allowed  to  settle.  The  water  is 
drawn  off,  and  the  residue  is  left  to  dry.  This  is  then  cut  out  in  lumps 
and  taken  to  the  kilns,  when  it  is  burned  at  a  high  temperature,  and  It 
is  very  important  that  the  whole  of  the  mixture  should  be  thoroughly 
burned.  1  he  effect  of  the  burning  it  to  drive  off  all  the  carbonic  acid 
gas,  and  to  leave  the  mixture  in  the  form  of  clinkers.  These  are  then 
carefully  ground  to  a  powder  under  millstones  to  such  a  degree  of 
fineness  thai  it  will  all  pass  through  the  meshes  of  a  sieve  having  six 
hundred  and  twenty-five  holes  to  the  square  inch.  The  weight  of  the 
ground  cement  should  be  as  nearly  as  possible  one  hundred  weight 
per  striked  bushel,  and  the  specific  gravity  3.00.  The  essential  dif- 
ference between  lime  and  cement  is  that  lime  slacks  with  the  addition 
of  water,  while  cement  does  not.  Lime  powder  after  slacking  will 
not  set  if  mixed  up  with  water,  unless  sand  be  added  to  it,  while 
cement  will  set  at  once,  and  equally  well  in  the  water  and  the  air. 
The  property  of  setting  quickly,  and  setting  under  water  makes 
Portland  cement  of  the  greatest  value,  and  its  use  for  concrete  is 
extending  every  day. 

Now  with  regard  to  the  aggregate.  This  may  consist  of  ballast, 
stone  clappings,  broken  bricks,  etc.,  but  the  latter  should  never 
form  the  whole  substance  of  the  aggregate,  and  care  should  be  taken 
that  the  pieces  are  not  too  large,  la  the  case  of  ballast,  it  is  most 
important  that  it  should  be  clean  and  free  from  any  admixture  of 
loam  or  earthy  substance.  And  there  is  one  other  point  to  be 
remembered,  which  is,  that  the  concrete  will  bu  much  stronger  for 
the  admixture  of  a  small  quantity  of  sharp  sand,  which  will  till  tip 
the  interstices  between  the  pebbles,  etc.,  and  will  make  a  much  more 
solid  mass  of  the  whole. 

Having  thus  described  the  materials  of  which  concrete  is  com- 
posed, 1  now  come  to  the  mixing  process,  and  this  is  a  matter  which 
is  far  too  often  neglected.  -  We  all  know  the  good  old  rule-of-thumb 
way  in  which  ordinary  builders' laborers  mix  up  the  concrete  :  aheap 
of  ballast  and  broken  bricks  is  piled  up,  a  certain,  or  rather  very 
uncertain,  quantity  of  limu  is  poured  out  on  it  from  a  sack,  the  water 
is  added  according  to  the  discretion  of  the  mixer,  and  the  mass  is 
quickly  turned  over,  and  wheeled  and  shot  into  the  trench,  and  a 
very  superficial  examination  is  often  sufficient  to  show  numerous 
nodules  of  untlackcd  lime  after  it  has  been  thrown  in.  Now  tliis  is 
a  most  unscientific  and  improper  way  of  preparing  concrete:  the 
great  essential  is  that  the  lime  should  all  be  perfectly  slacked  during 
the  mixing  of  the  concrete  before  it  is  thrown  into  the  trench,  and 
that  exact  proportions  should  be  maintained. 

For  ordinary  foundation  purposes,  if  what  is  called  stone  lime  be 
used,  two  measures  should  be  prepared,  the  cubical  content*  of  tlie 
one  being  four  times  that  of  the  other.  The  large  measure  should 
be  filled  with  ordinary  ballast,  and  turned  out  on  a  boarded  plat- 
form ;  to  this  should  be  added  a  small  measure  full  of  sand,  and  tben 
a  small  measure  full  of  lime:  this  will  give  the  proportion  of  five 
parts  ballast  and  sand  ami  one  of  lime,  and  if  this  be  well  mixed  and 
turned  over  after  the  water  is  added,  which  should  be  done  gradu- 
ally and  in  small  quantities,  it  will  make  a  very  good  concrete  for 
ordinary  purposes.  If  the  ballast  and  sand,  before  the  admixture  of 
the  lime,  amount  to  a  cubic  yard,  it  will  be  found  that  abuut  thirty 
gallons  of  water  will  be  required  to  mix  it  thoroughly.  This  mix- 
ture should  be  then  wheeled  and  thrown  into  the  trenches  —  not 
from  a  great  height,  as  used  to  be  considered  essential,  for,  if  so,  the 
heavier  particles  tend  to  fall  to  the  bottom  first,  and  the  mixture  wili 
not  be  so  well  amalgamated  —  levelled  and  rammed.  The  French 
method  of  making  concrete,  or  belon,  which  is  almost  exactly  the  same 
as  that  adopted  by  the  old  Romans,  is  undoubtedly  superior  to  ours. 
They  invariably  mix  up  the  lime  and  sand  to  form  good  mortar  tint, 
and  then  mix  in  the  |>ebhles  with  it.  A  heap  of  good  stiff  mortar  is 
first  prepared  with  a  moderately  hydraulic  lime  and  sharp  sand  ;  a 
barrowful  of  pebbles,  which  have  been  washed,  is  then  spread  out 
on  a  platform;  over  it  is  spread  a  barrowful  of  mortar,  then  a  second 
barrowful  of  stones,  and  then  another  of  mortar,  ami  the  whole  is 
turned  over  with  spades  and  drugged  backwards  and  forwards  with 
rakes  till  the  jwbbles  have  become  thoroughly  enveloped  in  the  mor- 
tar, and  the  whole  muss  is  then  thrown  into  the  trenches.  An  extra 
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precaution  against  deterioration  of  the  concrete  by  contact  with 
loamy  earth  Is  adopted  in  the  bed  work  by  covering  the  bottom  of 
the  trench  with  another  layer  of  sharp  sand.  The  washing  of  the 
ballast  is  an  excellent  thing,  as  it  tends  to  clear  it  from  any  earthy 
particles  that  may  have  become  mixed  with  it.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  this  ia  a  far  more  scientific  method  of  making  concrete 
the  former ;  if  the  mortar  is  well  made,  you  get  the  peblilei 
:  thoroughly  amalgamated,  and  you  ensure  that  the  lime  shall  be 
Highly  slacked  before  the  concrete  is  spread  ;  but  it  is  also  more 
expensive,  and  I  should  not  consider  it  necessary  to  use  this  method 
in  ordinary  case*.  But  where  the  soil  is  very  wet,  or  in  any  case 
where  the  stability  of  the  foundation  is  of  very  great  importance,  I 
should  always  recommend  the  nse  of  cement  concrete.  With  ordi- 
nary  care  in  mixing  this,  supposing  the  materials  are  of  good  quality, 
you  know  you  can  rely  upon  its  setting  quickly  and  forming  a  per- 
fectly solid  foundation,  and  you  need  be  under  no  apprehension  of 
having  it  spoiled  by  the  Inroad  of  water.  The  cost  is  more  than  that 
of  lime  concrete,  but  not  so  much  more  as  the  difference  in  cost  of 
lime  and  cement,  because  you  can  use  less  cement  proportionally. 
Six  parts  of  ballast,  one  of  sand,  and  one  of  Portland  cement  w'ill 
make  a  concrete  good  enough  for  almost  anything  in  the  way  of 
foundations.  Care  should  be  taken  that  not  too  much  water  is  used. 
Faradav,  the  eminent  chemist,  said  that  in  the  production  of 


Crete  the  great  thing  was  the  discreet  and  accurate  use  of  water : 
if  too  much  bu  used  it  will  wash  the  cement  away  from  the  particles 
of  the  mass  before  it  has  time  to  become  thoroughly  indurated.  If 
the  trench  in  which  the  concrete  is  to  be  spread  is  not  too  deep  — 
that  is,  not  above  eighteen  inches  —  my  own  opinion  is  that  you  will 
get  a  harder  and  more  solid  mass  by  filling  it  up  at  once  to  the  ftdl 
thickness,  and  not  putting  the  concrete  on  in  layers  :  but  if  you  have 
to  pat  the  concrete  fire  feet  thick,  it  must,  of  course,  go  on  in  layers. 
In  any  case,  it  will  be  much  improved  bv  being  well  rammed  after 
levelling.  In  such  a  material  as  concrete  there  must  bu  a  Urge 
number  of  minute  air  spaces  —  you  can  see  them  with  the  naked  eye 
in  concrete  that  has  set  —  and  the  act  of  ramming  will  drive  out 
much  of  the  interstitial  air  and  make  the  particles  of  the  mixture 
more  compact,  and  the  denser  such  a  material  is  the  stronger  it  is. 
Numerous  experiments  have  been  made  to  ascertain  the  loss  of  bulk 
in  makiug  concrete.    Professor  Haytcr  Lewis  found  that  twent 


:  twentv- 
one-ba'lf 


seven  cubic  feet  of  Thames  ballast 
cubic  feet  of  lime  and  forty  gallons  of  water,  made  exactly 
yard  of  concrete  ;  and  in  some  tests  made  by  the  Royal  Engineers, 
it  was  found  that  twenty-seven  cubic  feet  of  broken  stone,  nine  cubic 
feet  of  sand,  four  and  one-half  of  Portland  cement,  and  twenty-eight 
gallons  of  water  exactly  made  a  cubic  yard.  The  difference  between 
the  two  experiments  may  bu  accounted  for  entirely  by  the  presence 
of  the  sand  in  the  latter  case,  because  the  probability  is  that  if  a 
measure  containing  a  cubic  yard  were  filled  with  broken  stones  or 
ballast,  it  would  still  bold  eight  or  ninu  cubic  feet  of  fine  sharp  sand, 
because  the  pebbles  will  not  lie  close.  It  is  sometimes  stated  that 
concrete  expands  after  beingmixed  ;  if  it  does  it  is  because  it  has  been 
improperly  mixed,  and  any  expansiun  that  takes  place  after  mixing 
can  only  cause  some  disintegration  to  take  place. 

[To  bo  continued.) 


'FT S  we  recall  the  eager  expectancy  with  which  we  rummaged  in 
j  \  boyhood  amongst  the  contents  of  the  paternal  library,  more 
/  rich  in  books  of  theology  and  philosophy  than  in  works  of  fic- 
tion and  the  imagination,  we  picture  the  delight  with  which  we  might 
hare  found  —  as  we  hope  the  boys  who  are  coming  after  us  and  are 
now  upgrowing  actually  will  find  —  stored  on  a  topmost  shelf  such  a 
collection  of  standard  works  as  that  which  Messrs.  Cassell  &  Com- 
pany are  now  publishing  in  such  good  style  and  at  such  an  extraordi- 
nary price  in  their  "  National  Library."'  The  gormandizing  days  of 
hoy'hood  are  the  proper  lime,  we  find,  to  thoroughly  enjoy  those 
minor  English  classics  which  every  one  knows  by  name,  but  wliii-h 
one  doe*  not,  later  in  life,  find  time  to  take  up,  nor  to  thoroughly  en- 
joy if  he  do,  as  we  found  when  for  the  first  time  we  had,  last  night, 
the  opportunity  of  running  through  Horace  Walpole's  '•  Cattle  n  f 
Otranlo,"  aa  familiar  by  name  to  all  readers,  as  Walpole's  fantasv  at 
Strawberry  Hill  is  familiar  to  all  architects.  Silvio  Pellico  s  "  Ten 
Years'  Imprisonment "  brought  back,  when  it  came  to  hand,  long- 
forgotten  associations  with  Sunday  reading  and  Sunday-school  les- 
sons, just  as  the  "School  for  Scandal"  and  the  "  RicaU  "  revived 
recollections  of  college  theatricals.  The  feeling  excited  by  the 
"Autobiography  of  Benjamin  Franklin'*  were  most  akin  to  those  we 
have  felt  as  the  victim  of  an  April  fool's  day  hoax,  for  wc  were  cha- 
grined to  find  ourselves  so  uninstructed  in  polite  literature  as  to  be 
surprised  when  we  found  that  the  "  AuUtbitigraphy"  was  brought  to 
an  untimely  end  at  the  close  of  the  author's  fifty-first  year,  just  as  he 
an  his  brilliant  European  career.    Henry  Mackenzie's 


ras  entering 

•  Outfit's  S'atioAal  lAtmry,"  Edited  by  Prof.  Henry  Morl«ij\   Tcticmit*  per 

CasscD  A  Company,  IH*r>;  "  I'hili/r  iftr- 


copy  tire-      I  tr*  par  yrur.   Unw  T 

ottCt  /Vjrriainfl*,*'  by  l.nrd  Hyron ;  * '  Autobiography  t*f  H, 
Ten  years  Imprisonment/'  by  Silvio  Peillco;  "  Thr  /tint 

<f*J,"  bv  Richard  Brlnslsy  SharMao;  '•  The  .Won  of  ftt'ma."  by  Keury'ajackea- 
"Srrmmu  on  ihe'ar.i."  by  Hash  Ijiilmer;  ••  The  •  <ulU  »f  Olrantn,"  by 
•»  and  TroleU  of  Sir  John  M.mmte.  ilti,  K«u,ht" 


i  Franlltn  ":  "  My 
\tt  a  SeAt/ot  for  Sctxn. 


"Man  of  Feeling,"  to  which  has  been  prefixed  by  the  editor  an  "  In- 
dex to  fears  (cboklogs,  etc.,  not  counted),"  which  gives  a  key  to 
forty-seven  lachrymose  passages,  wc  have  not  found  time  to  read,  but 
we  have,  in  turning  over  the  pages,  found  one  or  two  passages  where 
the  Man  of  Feeling  "  pipes  his  eye,"  which  have  escaped  the  editor's 
enumeration.  After  wc  have  read  this  mournful  talis  we  expect  to 
be  in  the  proper  frame  of  mind  to  attack  the  many  volumes  of 
"  Clarissa  Harlotc,"  which  for  the  last  score  of  years  we  have 
always  "meant  to  read."  "  The  Voyages  and  Travels  of  Sir  John 
Maundeville,  Knight,"  who,  in  the  fourteenth  century,  travelled,  in  the 
fear  of  God,  through  the  East,  is  a  refreshing  tale  to  the  modern 
reader  who  knows  his  geography,  theology,  zoology,  ethnology,  sociol- 
ogy, and  all  that,  and  who  will  find  his  respect  for  Praster  John 
much  like  that  he  entertains  for  Pope  Joan.  Still  the  tales  of  mag- 
nificence told  by  this  simple  traveller  have  the  power  to  stir  the 
smouldering  embers  of  romantic  belief.  Hugh  Latimer's  "  Sermons 
on  the  Card"  we  treat  with  the  respect  due  to  his  great  name  and 
his  sturdy  steadfastness,  but  we  beg  to  be  excused  from  following  bis 
discourses,  because  —  well,  we  will  say  because  it  is  humiliating  to 
find  how  much  of  one's  Latin  can  be  forgotten,  and  it  does  not  seem 
to  be  quite  fair  to  read  the  reverend  gentleman's  sermons  unless  one 
can  follow  the  thread  of  bis  discourse  when  ho  frequently  lapses  into 
a  form  of  speech  more  familiar  to  monks  than  editors. 

Though  we  know  something  of  the  cost  of  manufacturing  books, 
we  find  it  none  the  less  extraordinary  that  the  publishers  are  able 
to  sell  such  extremely  creditable  booklets  for  the  price  they  have 
fixed.    If  five  dollars  can  bring  into  a  man's  hands  fifty-two  com- 
plete, neat,  wholesome  standard  works  of  the  minor-classic  type,  we 
think  he  must  be  a  very  narrow  and  one-idea  man  who  will  let  the 
chance  pass  by.    For  our  own  part  wc  are  extremely  grateful  to  the 
■  publishers  for  sending  them  to  us,  and  we  look  to  being  able  to  pick 
I  up  many  drop|>ed  literary  stitches  in  this  way,  and  receive  both  in- 
'  struction  and  enjovmcnt  while  so  doing.    With  one  hundred  dollars 
in  hand,  think  what  a  library  a  man  can  nowadays  place  on  his 
shelves,  thanks  to  such  publishers  as  Buhn,  Tauchnitz,  and  now  the 
Cassclls,  and  their  editor,  Professor  Murley  ! 


Horaoa  Walpole;  "  fojrajw»« 


[  We  cannot  pay  attention  to  the  demands  of  correspondents  who  for- 
get to  give  their  names  and  addresses  as  guaranty  of  good  faith.'] 

WAS  THE  ROOF  OF  SOLOMON'S  TEMPLE  FLAT  OR 
SHARP? 

To  thk  Editors  ok  thb  American  Arcuitkct  : — 

Dear  Sirs,—  The  Hebrew  term  for  roof  is  gag;  and  the  Greek 
for  this,  in  the  Septuagint,  is  doma.  Now,  if  we  could  show  that 
these  words  both  mean  a  flat  roof  —  in  and  of  themselves  have  this 
meaning  —  we  should  think  that  our  questiou  is  at  once  answered. 
But  the  fact  is,  that  it  is  nowhere  stated,  in  the  Scriptures,  that  either 
the  temple  or  capitol  had  any  roof  at  all,  whether  fiat  or  sharp.  So 
the  first  question  is,  Had  these  buildings  any  roofs?  They  both  had 
windows ;  for  this  fact  is  so  stated  in  words;  and  these  would  be  of 
no  use  if  there  were  no  roofs.  We  know  that  the  two  buildings  were 
similar  to  each  other,  and  that  the  capitol,  on  its  inside  walls,  was 
wainscoted  "  from  the  floor  clear  up  to  the  floor,"  which  can  only  mean 
that  the  walls  were  sheathed  from  floor  to  roof —  from  the  horizontal 
flat  floor  below  to  the  horizontal  flat  roof  above. 

The  twice-three  watch-towers  at  each  one  of  the  twice-three  gates 
of  the  temple's  courts  had  windows ;  and  hence  we  know  that  they 
had  roofs:  but  we  are  told  that  they  had  roofs  (gag,  Ezukiel  xl.  13). 
Now  symmetry  requires  that  the  temple  should  also  have  a  roof 
(gag)  — a  Hat  roof;  not  a  sharp  one. 

Columns  are  mentioned  as  on  the  inside  of  the  temple ;  and  these 
imply  a  roof  to  be  supported.  The  Talmud  speaks  of  the  "  roof  " 
of  the  temple  by  name,  and  Joscphus  tells  us  of  the  "  top  "  of  the 
temple. 

1  hat  the  roof  of  the  capitol  was  flat  we  have  already  seen  indi- 
cated, by  the  term  "floor,"  which  is  applied  to  it:  it  was  a  floor 
overheat!  —  indeed,  was  used  as  a  floor,  as  we  shall  soon  see.  Just 
so  a  "  threshold  "  twlow  and  a  "  lintel "  above  are  both  called  saph 
in  the  Hebrew  of  Ezukiel  xl.  6,  because  a  threshold  and  lintel  are  so 
much  alike.  So,  too,  the  Hebrew  for  the  "  thumb  "  of  the  hand  and 
"  great  toe  "  of  the  foot  is  the  same  word. 

As  for  the  roof  of  the  temple,  it  mu«t  have  been  flat,  because  the 
house,  that  is,  the  temple,  was  thirty  cubits  high.  It  is  not  said  that 
it  was  thirty  cubits  high  at  one  point  or  on  one  line,  as  at  a  ridge- 
pole ;  but  thirty  cubits  high,  that  is,  wherever  the  measure  be  taken. 
It  was  thirty  cuhits  (46  feet)  high  over  the  nave,  certainly;  for  so  it 
is  stated ;  and  the  heights  of  the  walls  of  the  galleries  and  founda- 
tion give  a  height  of  thirty  cubits  at  the  eaves ;  and  hence,  again, 
the  roof  must  have  been  flat. 

In  the  Talmud  the  temple  has  a  battlement;  and  a  battlement  (in 
Deuteronomy  xxii.  8)  was  to  keep  people  from  falling  from  the  roof 
(gag):  |>eop'le  on  a  roof  imply  a  flat  roof. 

Thu  three  thousand  men  ami  women  on  the  roof  (in  Judges 
xvi.  27)  imply  a  flat  roof.    So  do  the  booths  on  the  roof  (in  Nehe- 
miah  viii.  16) ;  and  David's  walking  on  the  roof  (in  2  Samuel  xi.  I) : 
shuaii.6,  1  Sao 
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There  is  nothing  said  alsout  a  roof,  in  the  Scriptures,  implying  a 
■hart)  roof :  a  Mat  roof  is  often  indicated. 

W  c  have  no  right  to  put  a  Grecian  or  other  sharp  roof  of  the 
V.  i  - 1  on  the  flat  or  partially  dome-roofed  houses  of  ilk-  East. 

Hut  what  makes  it  certain  that  the  temple  had  a  flat  roof  is  this : 
that  the  height  over  the  floor  of  the  nave  and  oracle,  in  one  meas- 
ure, is  given  as  thirty  cubits  (46  feet),  and  the  ^several  wall-height* 

+  +  J  +      cuhit»  =  3t)  cubits  ^=45  feet)  added  together 

make  thirty  cubits  at  the  eaves  all  round  the  four  sides  of  the  house. 

Water  will  run  from  a  roof  paid  over  with  pitch,  and  made  a*  flat 
a*  anv  good  workman  would  be  likely  to  make  it.  It  requires  the 
greatest  possible  muchanical  skill  to  level  a  billiard-table.  But  the 
flat  portions  of  the  roofs  in  Palestine  slope  slightlv;  we  can  see  how 
much  they  Blope  by  looking  at  photograph*  of  roof's  in  Jerusalem. 


TOPPING-OUT  CHIMNEYS. 
To  tb«  Editors  or  the-  America*  Architect:  — 

Dear  Sir*,—  In  topping-out  chimneys  with  a  drawn-in  top,  does  the 
brickwork  need  to  be  eight  inches  thick  above  roof,  when  it  is  four 
Inches  below?  For  instance,  such  a  one  as  is  in  the  last  number  of 
the  American  Architect  (No.  538),  by  Messrs.  (haniberlin  St  Whid- 
den's  design.  M.  F.  D. 

[Wit  hope  that  U  the  chimneys  referred  to  have  eight-inch  walls  above 
the  roof,  they  are  equally  thick  below  it.  If  our  correspondent  means  to 
ask  if  a  chimney-top  can  be  drawn-in  wben  only  four-inch  brickwork  is 
used,  we  will  say  that  a  good  bricklayer  will  have  do  trouble  in  doing  It.— 
Ens.  American  Architect.] 

THE  BEST  KIND  OF  DRAIN-PIPE. 

Port  cash,  Orsook,  April  M,  1888. 
To  thk  Editor*  or  the  American  Architect:  — 
Dear  Sirs,  —  Will  you  kindly  answer  the  following  questions  : 
For  house-drainage  and  street-sewerage,  which  of  the  two,  glazed 
terra -cotta  or  cement  pipes  is  most  used,  and  which  of  the  two  is  pre- 
fered  as  to  sanitary  reasons  ?  If  die  preference  i»  for  cement  pipe, 
what  is  the  composition  of  the  cement  pipe. 

Your*  respectfully,  W.  II.  Williams. 

[Salt-olaxbd  Akron  sewer-pipe  is  unquestionably  the  best  from  every 
point  of  view.  Cement  pipe  baa  so  ofteu  proved  unsatisfactory  that  it  would 
be  adv  Liable  to  use  it  only  when  the  Akron  pip*  can  not  be  bad.  Slip-glued 
piiw  should  nl«o  be  avoided.  —  Ens.  Amebic  an  Architect.] 


The  Chicaoo  Boahd  or  Teadk  Clock.  —  The  works  of  the  immense 
clock  which  ha*  been  put  up  in  the  Board  of  Trade  Building  in  Chi- 
cago are  pronounced  a  most  perfect  reproduction  of  those  of  the  great 
Westminster  I'alace  clock  in  London,  hut  with  mine  addition*  and 
improvement*  adapted  10  lis  commercial  purpose.  It  is  constructed  of 
iron,  bronie  and  steel,  and  weighs  ten  tons  without  the  bell,  the  latter 
adding  some  4,600  pounds.  The  pendulum  alone  weighs  750  pounds. 
In  its  arrangement  tin-  works  are  divided  into  a  time-train,  a  hand-train 
and  a  striking-train,  these  several  trains  comprising  separate  machines, 
resting  side  by  side  on  separate  frames.  Kach  of  the  trains  is  operated 
by  a  separate  weight,  and  the  three  weights  together  reach  some  3,600 
pounds.  The  hammer  that  strikes  the  bell  weighs  some  eighty  pounds, 
the  clock-work  i*  below  the  dials,  which  are  ten  feet  ten  inches  in 
diameter,  and  the  bell  i*  above  them,  or  260  feet  above  the  ground. 
The  pendulum  swing*  one  way  in  two  ~ 


Pboteotimo  the  Ascikxt  MostiRKvr*  1st  Italy.  — A  bill  concern- 
ing the  protection  of  "  historically  and  artistically  valuable  monument*, 
a*  far  as  such  belong  to  the  periods  before  the  end  of  the  eighteenth 
century,"  is  before  the  Italian  Parliament.  Without  using  the  words, 
a  distinction  i*  made  between  movable  and  immovable  monument*. 
The  latter,  via.,  antique  temples,  theatres,  street*,  house*,  etc.,  are  to  be 
expropriated  in  such  a  manner  that  the  Government  pays  for  the 
ground  and  excavations,  but  not  for  the  antiquities  themselves.  Mov- 


able antiquities,  on  the  contrary,  such  a*  statues, cameos,  etc.,  remain  in 
the  possession  of  existing  owners,  with  the  limitation  that  the  Govern- 
ment has  not  only  the  first  right  of  purchase,  but  the  right  to  compel, 
if  desired,  the  sale  to  it  of  the  objects.  In  order  to  export  antiquities, 
or  to  excavate,  a  duty  of  twenty  per  cent  must  be  paid,  and  the  con- 
sent of  the  Government  obtained.  Antiquilie*  that  have  become  the 
property  of  the  State  may  not  be  resold.  —Londo,,  Daily  NtW. 


The  frequent  complaint*  of  unsatisfactory  trade  are  offset  by  the  com- 
forting annrances  of  manufacturers,  builders,  projectors  <-f  engineering, 
and  other  enterprises  of  gnat  activity.  While  retailers  noil  wholesalers, 
including  jobbers  of  products  mid  merchandise  of  all  kinds,  am  not  meet- 
ing with  that  demand  during  the  latter  part  of  April,  which  they  had 
expected,  and  to  which  they  are  accustomed,  the  manufacturers  of  machin- 
ery, engines,  tools  mid  equipments  of  various  kinds,  the  builders  or  loco- 
motive* and  of  coastwise  tonnage,  the  builders  of  bridges  ami  of  railroads, 
are  all  meeting  with  an  increasing  demand  for  their  services.  A  birds-eye 
view  of  the  Industrie*  furnishes  lliws  salient  features:  First,  that  the  gen- 
eral  industrial  condition  is  at  about  a  stand  still ,  that  within  the  past  wrtk 


or  so  numerous  inquiries  for  materia!  have  been  received;  that  two  or  three 
Important  railway  enterprises  have  been  put  npon  good  financial  fooling; 
that  the  strikes)  are  riving  out  and  labor  is  generally  at  work.  As  to  plia- 
bilities, the  most  noticeable  are  the  expansion  of  demand  tn  all  trade  circles, 
the  improvement  in  order*  for  material  at  iron  and  steel  works,  in  lumber, 
wool,  coal  and  In  general  hardware  and  in  agricultural  implements.  Con* 
sumers  have  preferred  for  the  past  month  to  buy  cautiously,  but  are  now 
evidently  Inclined  to  purchase  more  liberally.  It  is  only  necessary  for  one 
or  two  Industrie*  to  make  a  start :  a  spirit  of  readiness  exists  and  many 
other*  are  readv  to  follow.  Building  enterprise  has  received  a  slight  set- 
back here  and  there,  but  a  general  summing  up  shows  a  healthv  coudition. 
The  flood  of  permit*  and  of  protects  and  new  enterprises  of  all  kinds  con- 
tinues, the  common-sense  of  the  business  and  manufacturing  public  is 
leading  the  great  body  of  the  people  steadily  along  in  the  pathway  which 
was  mapped-oat  last  year.  The  manufacture  of  lumber  so  far  this  year 
has  been  carefully  guarded,  bnt  with  all  there  is  an  increasing  consumption 
and  stocks  are  declining  In  all  primary  markets.  Wholesalers  have,  within 
the  past  week,  endeavored  to  strengthen  prices  by  a  sort  of  informal 
agreement  among  themselves  in  New  York  and  l*hllarielphia.  If  there  is 
any  actual  improvement  in  prices,  it  has  been  made  in  hard  woods.  Kurnl- 
tute  factories,  sash,  door,  and  blind  factories,  saw-mills,  planing-mllls  and 
all  wood-nuinutactnriug  and  wood-working  interest*  have  been  kept  busily 
employed  to  meet  the  enlarging  demand.  In  the  department  of  bridge- 
building  a  great  deal  of  activity  is  near  at  hand,  mid  makers  of  bridge-iron, 
particularly  in  l"ennsvlvanla,  are  in  negotiation  for  unusually  large  sup- 
plies of  material.  Bridge*  are  to  be  built  across  the  Mississippi  River  at 
Winona.  Minn.,  Ked  Wing,  Minn..  Kelthsburg,  111.,  near  Alton,  III.,  and  a* 
previously  stated  there  are  enterprises  on  foot  looking  to  the  construction 
of  bridges  at  Cairo  and  at  Memphis.  Bridge*  are  also  to  be  built  across 
the  Missouri  at  St.  Joseph,  Saline  City,  Conncil  Bluffs,  St.  Charles,  Atchi- 
son, Chambctlaln,  Itek.,  and  at  Pierre,  Dak.,  besides  two  or  three  other 
poluts.  Bridge*  are  also  to  be  built  across  the  Cumberland  and  Tennessee, 
awl  on*  acroa*  the  Ohio  at  Cincinnati,  beside*  numerous  bridge*  over 
■mailer  streams,  running  from  one  hundred  to  three  hundred  feet  in  length. 
Tbese  favorable  indications  of  activity  are  supplemented  by  the  inaugura- 
tion of  railway-building  enterprises  and  by  the  placing  of  a  few  large  steel 
orders  thl*  week.  Throughout  the  West  building  enterprise  I*  at  fever 
beat,  excepting  here  and  there  where  builders  and  projector*  are  waiting 
for  industrial  quietude.  More  or  lea*  enterprise  I*  halting  in  St.  Louis, 
and  architects  and  building  authorities  there  sav  that  throughout  the  South- 


west a  great  deal  of  temporary  damage  ha*  been  done,  but  that  it  is  nrobi  - 
ble  that  lost  time  will  tie  fullv  made  up  by  midsummer.  The  labor  distur- 
bance* there  are  practically  over,  and  in  all  other  I 


ble  that  lost  time  will  lie  fully 

IT,  and  i 

clearing  up  and  'everything  points  to  the  restoration  of  peace  soon  after 
May  first.  There  is  still  the  possibility  of  a  general  eight-hour  strike  on 
that  day,  however,  but  the  best-informed  authorities  in  the  country  do  not 
regard  a  general  unsettling  for  the  reason  that  in  most  trade*  arrangements 
have  been  made  as  to  the  wages  and  hour*  of  tabor.  The  labor  unions  do 
not  wish  to  precipitate  a  rontlU-t,  and  will  be  content  with  what  they  have 
already  accomplished.  The  semi-crisis  through  which  we  have  passed, 
shows  our  strong  foundations  and  will  give  greater  confidence  to  capital- 
ists in  the  future  when  Industrial  disturbances  are  threatened.  The  labor 
organizations  are  rising  to  a  proper  comprehension  of  the  problem  before 
them,  and  are  proving  that  their  trailers  are  fairly  intelligent  and  conserva- 
tive and  not  too  inclined  to  lead  their  follower*  into  dangerous  path*.  In 
commercial  circles,  the  reports  from  nil  leading  cities  do  not  indicate  the 
expected  improvement.  The  volume  of  freight  moving  from  Chicago  east- 
ward is  exceptionally  light.  The  westward  business  Is  correspondingly 
light.  In  banking  circles,  the  moderate  demand  for  capital  is  permitting  it 
slight  accumulation  of  funds,  but  nothing  of  a  speculative  character  has 
been  manifested.  The  possessors  of  capital,  though  responding  quite  liber- 
ally to  the  calls  for  money  lu  the  West  and  South,  are  still  remembering  the 
unwelcome  treatment  In  the  one  section  and  the  repudiating  conduct  of  pub- 
lic borrowers  In  the  other.  It  appears  that  in  Michigan  step*  are  to  be  taken 
to  drive  out  Eastern  capital  on  the  extremely  short-sighted  plea  that  home 
capital  can  command  higher  Interest .  The  West  Is  what  it  is  because  East- 
em  capital  has  made  It.  Kapid  a*  has  been  the  development  of  the  Indus- 
tries in  the  South,  that  sectiou  would  have  been  much  farther  along  had  it* 
political  spokesmen  insisted  upon  the  honoring  of  a1.!  their  obligations. 
Eastern  financial  cent  rest  are  full  of  money,  but  strike*,  the  remembrance 
of  repudiation,  the  disposition  to  tax  what  is  called  for  In  capital,  and  snmo 
other  influences  are  making  lenders  extremely  inquisitive  as  tn  all  applica- 
tions. There  Is  an  abundant  field  for  Idle  capital  West  and  South,  and  the 
investments  which  have  been  made  within  the  past  year  or  two  are  mainly 
tnrning  ont  well.  The  building  news  for  the  past  week  continue*  to  Ik*  of 
a  very  encouraging  character.  Efforts  to  gather  information  from  some 
of  the  smaller  tow  ns  throughout  the  New  England  and  Middle  States,  rang- 
ing in  population  from  fl.onn  to  20,0m,  have  resulted  In  showing  not  merely 
an  ordinary  but  an  exceptional  activity  in  the  building  of  houses  for  arti- 
sans, clerks  and  business  men  and  manufacturer*  of  small  means.  Through- 
out the  West  the  hitllding-loan-assoelatioii  plan  Is  working  steadily,  and  is 
accomplishing  great  results.  It  is  finriing  11  welcome  in  many  smaller 
towns,  and  private  capital  Is  disposed  to  compete  with  it  in  the  demand  for 
house  accommodation. 

Prices  of  all  kinds  of  products  are  likely  to  remain  firm.  Breadstnffs 
decline  to  weaken  just  at  present:  manufactured  product*  will  necessarily 
remain  firm  lu  price  because  of  thegreater  control  exercised  by  tnaniifse. 
Hiring  combinations  over  supply.  The  outlook  for  the  coming  sixty  days 
might  be  better,  but  considering  the  agitations  to  which  the  country  has 
been  subjected,  the  demand  now  coming  in  and  the  inquiries  being  made, 
and  the  evidence*  of  activity  manifested,  all  go  to  show  the  producers  of 
values  iu  every  branch  of  activity  that  bnt  little  fluctuation  of  value*  is 
nrobable.  The  natninl  result  of  the  unsettled  trade  conditions  of  the  past 
few  weeks  Is  Increased  activity  during  the  next  two  month*.  Manufactur- 
ers are  increasing  their  capacity  in  nearly  every  branch.  Iron  and  steel 
makers  are  nutting  up  mills  and  furnaces;  makers  of  saw-mill  machinery 
were  never  busier:  the  same  is  true  of  wood-working  ma.hinery  maker*, 
and  of  makers  of  machinery  In  general.  The  failures  for  the  past  week 
show  a  slight  falling  off  in  number,  and  the  loans  of 
any  Increasing  demand  for  money  in  that  channel. 


OlLIMi  Wood.  —  Wagon-makers  or  repairers  can  save  their  stock  from 
worms  by  oiling  with  linseed  oil.  Singletrees,  doubletrees,  neck-yokes, 
spoke*  nnd  cross-bars  that  are  of  while  hickory,  and  are  kept  In  stock 
for  a  year  or  more,  will  bo  eaten  by  worms  if  not  kept  in  a  dark  place 
or  otherwise  protected  Coal  and  kerosene  oil  are  good  also,  and  the 
expense  of  applying  is  hut  little.  Linseed  oil  is  preferable,  as  it  act* 
to  some  extent  a*  a  wood-filler,  filling  the  pores,  ami  thus  siding  the 
painting  which  follows  in  its  proper  place-  Some  manufacturers  oil  all 
their  while-hickory  »tock  before  shipping.  —  Lumber  World. 
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WE  learn  with  deep  regret  of  the  death  of  the  most  noted 
of  American  architects,  Mr.  Henry  H.  Richardson,  who 
expired  laat  Tuesday  night  at  his  home  in  Brookline, 
after  a  brief  illness.    Mr.  Richardson  was  Itorn  in  I*ouisiana 
in  1838  or  184'J,  and  was  therefore  in  the  very  prime  of  his 


artistic  powers  at  the  time  of  his  decease.    His  short  life  had 

been  in  some  respects  an  eventful  one.    Brought  up  as  the  j  Church  and  the  Church  of  the  Initv 
petted  son  of  a  rich  and  distinguished  Southern  family,  bis  nat- 
ural capacity  and  ambition  soon  began  to  show  themselves,  ami  I  Church,  on  the  corner  of  Commonwealth  Avenue  and  Claren 


himself  in  a  foreign  city,  surrounded  by  luxuries,  but  with  only 
a  few  francs  of  ready  money,  and  no  prospect  of  getting  any 
more  except  by  his  own  exertions.  His  courage,  however, 
soon  rose  to  the  emergency,  and  he  prepared  for  the  battle  of 
life  with  a  resolution  which  few  men,  thrown  penniless  upon 
the  world,  would  have  shown.  Such  books  and  pieces  of  fur- 
niture as  had  not  been  already  jwid  for  were  sent  back  to  those 
who  gold  them,  and  the  sacrifice  of  a  large  portion  of  the  others 
supplied  him  with  the  means  of  supporting  himself  for  a  few 
weeks  while  he  looked  for  employment.  Naturally  enongh,  he 
applied  first  to  his  instructors  in  the  school,  and  was  rewarded 
for  his  unselfish  industry  during  his  years  of  opulence  by  the 
offer,  made  through  his*  patron,  M.  Andre,  who  still  lives  to 
mourn  his  loss,  of  a  modest  position  in  the  office  of  one  of  the 
Government  architects,  where  he  toiled  through  the  long  hours 
of  a  French  draughtsman's  day,  beginning  again  at  night  with 
his  work  on  his  problems  for  the  school,  with  which  he  still 
maintained  a  close  connection.  In  this  way.  poor,  but  happy 
in  his  work,  and  in  the  affection  and  applause  of  his  fellow  stu- 
dent*, the  young  American  completed  his.  seven  years  of  school 
life.  HU  position  in  the  Government  office  had  by  this  time 
improved,  and  he  had  secured  what  the  French  consider  a  good 
opening  in  life,  but,  notwithstanding  the  entreaties  of  his  com- 
panions, hfr  resolved  to  give  up  his  prospects  in  Paris,  and  try  his 
fortune  once  more  in  the  country  to  which  his  deepest  sympa- 
thies drew  him.  Returning  to  New  York,  he  established  himself 
in  business,  and  by  the  slow  steps  which  every  young  architect 
knows,  he  built  up  a  reputation  which  has  until  now  never  ceased 
to  brighten  and  increase.  His  first  commission  of  importance 
was  the  Boston  &  Albany  Railroad  office-building  at  Springfield, 
a  beautiful  structure,  of  Italian  Renaissance  style,  and  he  built 
soon  afterward  two  churches  in  the  samu  place,  the  North 

These  had  hardly  l>een 
completed  when  he  was  invited  to  compete  for  the  Brattle'Street 


louipleted, 
luating  at 


he  was  sent  North,  after  hb  early  education  was  ■ 
passing  four  years  iu  college  at  Cambridge.  Gr» 
Harvard  in  1839,  if  we  recollect  rightly,  his  artistic  instinct 
led  him  to  interest  himself  in  the  study  of  architecture,  and  im- 
mediately after  leaving  college  he  sailed  for  Europe,  and  entered 
the  £cole  des  Beaux- Arts  iu  Paris.  At  that  time  American 
students  were  rare  in  Paris.  Mr.  R.  M.  Huut  had  pursued  the 
course  in  architecture  with  distinction,  and  had  done  some  pro- 
fessional work  in  Paris,  but  had  at  this  time,  we  believe,  re- 
turned to  America,  so  that  Mr.  Richardson  found  himself  alone. 
His  ability  and  enthusiasm  however,  soon  made  him  friends 
among  the  other  students,  and  for  seven  years  he  lived  on 
terms  of  the  closest  intimacy  with  the  best  men  in  the  school. 
He  retained,  of  course,  his  pleasant  relations  with  his  Ameri 
can  friends  who  visited  Paris,  and  was  happy  in  being  able  to 
he  of  service  to  another  Americau  student,  Mr.  Lindscy  of  New 
York,  who  entered  the  school  some  years  later,  but  in  all  other 
respects  he  was  a  Frenchman  with  his  companions,  sharing 
their  ambitions  and  helping  them  in  their  work,  and  taking  part 
in  the  interchange  of  ideas  which  young  French  artists  enjoy  so 
much.  In  one  respect,  however,  he  kept  consistently  in  view 
his  future  career  in  his  native  land.    Although  he  was  soon 

on  numerous  honorable 
■  contour*,  he  refused  to  compoHJ  for  any 
I  prizes  which  were  open  to  him,  pre- 
ferring to  exercise  himself  in  as  great  a  variety  of  work  as  pos- 
sible, rather  than  devote  mouths  to  the  study  of  the  siugle  sub- 
jects assigned  in  the  contests  for  prizes. 


don  Street  in  Boston,  and  his  design  for  this  gave  him  the  first 
opportunity  which  he  had  ventured  to  use  for  the  introduction 
of  those  original  and  striking  motives  which  occurred  to  him 
so  readily.  Most  of  our  readers  know  this  church,  which  is 
in  the  Romanesque  style  which  Mr.  Richardson  afterwards 
employed  so  nobly,  ami  is  adorned  by  a  tower  bearing  a  frieze 
sculptured  with  colossal  figures.  The  novelty  of  the  design 
pleased  the  judges,  and  it  was  adopted,  and  Mr.  Richardson 
then,  for  the  first  time,  felt  his  future  secure  enough  to  marrv 
the  young  lady  who  had  waited  faithfully  for  him  since  he  left 
thus  countrv  for  Paris. 


nis  future  career  in  nis  native 
distinguished  for  his  cleverness, 
mentions  in  the  regular  contours, 
of  the  school  medals  and  prizes 


KNTERING  the  school  as  a  rich  young  amateur,  the  work 
of  hia  earlier  years,  although  full  of  energy  and  enthusi- 
asm, was  naturally  somewhat  interrupted  by  the  require- 
ments of  society,  as  well  as  by  the  details  of  the  collection  of  a 
professional  library,  which  he  hud  begun,  and  was  adding  to 
with  the  discreet  liberality  of  a  connoisseur  with  ample  re- 
sources. In  the  second  year  of  his  residence  in  Paris,  however, 
the  American  civil  war  broke  out,  and  his  communication 
with  his  family  in  I/ouisana  was  soon  broken  off,  not,  however, 
before  he  had  learned  that  the  fortune  of  war  had  reduced  hi* 
parents  to  poverty,  and  that  he  must  thenceforth  depend  upon 
his  own  resources.  This  misfortune,  sudden  and  terrible  as  it 
seemed,  proved  in  the  end  the  making  of  a  great  architect,  as 
well  as  of  a  man  of  uncommon  force  of  character.    Ho  found 
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E  need  not  detail  the  succession  of  brilliant  works  which 
followed  the  Brattle-Street  Church.  No  doubt  the  best- 
known  of  Mr.  Richardson's  buildings  is  Trinity  Church, 
in  Boston,  where  a  great  opportunity  was  magnificently  used. 
Thu  reputation  of  this  building  brought  him  so  mauv  commis- 
sions in  Bostou,  that  before  its  completion  he  removed  his  fam- 
ily to  Brookline,  a  suburb  of  Boston,  where  he  has  since  lived, 
surrounded  by  the  friends  of  his  youth,  for  whom  he  cherished 
an  unchanging  attachment.  Toward  strangers,  although  he 
was  uniformly  kind  aud  courteous  to  the  hundreds  of  acquaint- 
ances which  he  made  in  his  business,  he  felt  no  great  attraction. 
So  long  as  he  could  work  at  his  beloved  profession,  with  his 
family  around  him,  he  cared  for  nothing  more.  Partly,  per- 
haps, through  the  influence  of  his  long  residence  among  the 
Freuch  students,  aud  partly,  also,  through  the  effect  of  the 
dangerous  and  often  distressing  infirmity  which  harassed  him 
for  nearly  thirty  years,  aud  interfered  iu  many  ways  with  his 
activity,  Mr.  Richardsou's  natural  eagerness  aud  enthusiasm 
had,  during  the  years  of  his  professional  life,  become  concen- 
trated into  a  passionate  love  of  architectural  art,  which  left 
little  room  in  his  thoughts  for  anything  else  besides  his  wife 
and  children,  to  whom  he  was  always  tenderly  devoted.  It 
was  this  intense  enthusiasm,  more,  perhaps,  than  anything  else, 
which  made  Mr.  Richardson's  office  so  good  a  school  for  young 
men.  To  him  his  work  was  everything.  He  could  talk  well 
of  a  hundred  other  things,  and  did  so  when  the  occasion  seemed 
to  require  it,  but  he  had  evideutly  not  much  heart  in  them,  and 
was  always  glad  to  return  to  thu  one  theme  of  which  he  was 
never  tired,  aud  from  which  no  (tain  or  fatigue  could  turn  away 
his  thoughts.  It  was  impossible  to  be  long  near  him  without 
sharing  to  some  extent  iu  his  enthusiasm,  aud  the  high  ideal  of 
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their  work  which  so  honorably  distinguishes  the  younger  gen- 
eration of  oar  architect*  is  undoubtedly  due  in  great  part  to 
the  direct  or  indirect  influence  of  his  example.  Jo  bU  death 
■  American  architecture  suffers  ao  incalculable  bereavement. 
Few  of  us,  perhaps,  and  least  of  all  himself,  have  realized  how 
conspicuous  he  was  in  the  profession  in  this  country,  yet  from 
Maine  to  Texas  there  is  probably  not  an  office  in  which  Mr. 
Richardson's  work,  past  and  to  come,  was  not  an  inexhaustible 
subject  of  discussion  and  source  of  inspiration.  It  will  be 
harder  than  we  think  to  accustom  ourselves  to  go  without  this, 
but  if  we  would  do  as  he  would  wish  to  have  us,  let  us,  as  the 
recollection  of  our  loss  recurs  to  us,  resolve  to  emulate  his 


Appliances  for  Preventing  and  Avoiding  them.  Through  the 
generosity  of  Mr.  Henry  Lomb,  of  Rochester,  N.  Y..  the 
Association  is  enabled  to  offer  prizes  for  essays  on  the  last  two 
subjects,  as  well  as  for  plans  for  small  dwelling-houses,  which 
are  also  to  form  the  theme  of  an  important  discussion.  As 
roost  architects  are  more  or  less  familiar  with  these  subjects, 
the  details  of  the  competition  will  be  found  interesting.  The 
whole  fund  which  Mr.  Lomb  proposes  to  devote  to  the  prizes 
amounts  to  seventeen  hundred  and  fifty  dollars,  of  which  live 
hundred  will  be  given  for  the  best  essay  on  the  Sanitary  Con- 
ditions and  Necessities  of  School-houses  and  School  Life,  aud 
live  hundred  for  the  best  essav  on  the  Preventable  Causes  of 


courage  and  enthusiasm,  and  rejoice  that  his  physical  sufferings  Disease,  Injury  and  Death  in  American  Manufactories  aud 
should  to  the  end  have  been  consoled  by  the  affection  which  he    Workshops,  and  the  Best  Means  and  Appliances  for  Prevent- 


cared  for  beyond  all  other  things. 


ing  and  Avoidiug  them.  The  rest  of  the  fund  is  divided  into 
eight  prizes  of  varying  amount,  two  hundred  dollars  being 
offered  for  the  best  plan  for  a  dwelling-house  to  cost,  exclusive 
of  cellar,  not  more  than  eight  hundred  dollars ;  while  a  second 
prize  of  oue  hundred  dollars,  a  third  of  fifty,  aud  a  fourth 
prize  of  tweuty-flve  dollars,  will  be  given  for  the  plans  suc- 
ceeding in  order  of  merit.  The  other  competition  is  for  plans 
of  a  dwelling-house  to  cost  not  more  than  sixteeu  hundred  dol- 
lars, including  the  cellar;  and  four  prizes  are  offered  of  the 
same  value  as  those  for  the  plans  of  the  cheaper  house.  Each 
house  must  provide  accommodation  for  a  family  of  five  persons. 
The  Committee  of  Award  for  the  dwelling-house  plans  iticludes 
Dr.  John  S.  Billings,  Colonel  George  E.  Waring,  Jr.,  Dr.  E. 
M.  Hunt,  Secretary  of  the  New  Jersey  State  Board  of  Health, 
Dr.  J.  H.  Raymond  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  aud  Professor  Charles 
N.  Hewitt,  Secretary  of  the  Minuesota  State  Board  of  Health. 
The  Committee  of  Award  for  the  essay  on  the  Sanitary  Condi- 
tions of  School-houses  consists  of  Dr.  E.  M.  Moore,  President 
of  the  New  York  State  Board  of  Health ;  Dr.  Albert  L. 
Gihon,  Medical  Director,  United  States  Navy ;  Dr.  Charles 
Smart,  Surgeon  in  the  United  States  Army ;  Professor  C.  A. 
Lindslcy,  Secretary  of  the  Connecticut  State  Board  of  Health ; 
and  Dr.  J.  T.  Reeve,  Secretary  of  the  Wisconsin  State  Board 
of  Health.  The  Committee  of  Award  for  the  essay  ou  the 
Preventable  Causes  of  Disease  in  American  Manufactories  con- 
sists of  Dr.  Granville  P.  Conn,  President  of  the  New  Hamp- 
shire State  Board  of  Health ;  Dr.  Fallon,  of  the  Massachusetts 
Board  of  Health,  Lunacy  and  Charily ;  Dr.  Stephen  Smith,  of 
New  York ;  Mr.  Crosby  Gray,  of  Pittsburgh ;  and  Dr.  C.  W. 
Chancellor,  Secretary  of  the  Slate  Board  of  Health  of  Mary- 
land. No  stipulation  is  published  as  to  the  essays  or  the  plans 
except  that  all  intended  for  competition  must  be  in  the  hands  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Association,  Dr.  Irving  A.  Watson,  Con- 
cord, N.  H,  on  or  before  August  15  next,  E«ch  essay  or  plan 
must  have  a  motto,  and  must  be  accompanied  by  a  sealed  en- 
|  velope  containing  the  author's  name  and  address,  with  his 
motto  on  the  outside  of  the  envelope.  The  awards  will  be 
announced  at  the  meeting  of  the  Association,  in  October. 

'IT  NOVEL  system  of  transmission  of  force  has  been  suc- 
f\  cessfully  put  in  operation  in  Paris,  and  seems  likely  to 
1  prove  of  considerable  value  in  helping  to  solve  the  prob- 
lem of  the  introduction  of  labor-saving  machinery  in  small 
workshops.  The  agent  employed  in  the  new  motor  is  air,  but 
instead  of  being  transmitted  under  compression,  the  machines  at 
the  central  station  pump  out  the  air  from  the  pipes  which 
radiate  to  the  various  motors,  and  movement  is  obtained  in 
these  by  opeuing  a  valve  and  admitting  a  portion  of  the  sur- 
rounding atmosphere  to  supply  the  vacuum  in  the  pipes.  Al- 
though there  does  not  seem,  at  first  sight,  to  be  much  difference 
between  this  way  of  moving  a  machine  and  the  old  method 
of  forcing  air  into  the  pipes  and  letting  it  e<cape  through  the 
motors,  the  system  of  exhaustion  is  found  to  have  some  prac- 
tical advantages.  In  pipes  used  for  conveying  compressed  air 
there  is  usually  a  certain  amount  of  condensation  of  water  from 
the  vapor  dissolved  in  the  air,  and  it  is  necessary  to  carry  this 
off  by  traps  like  those  used  for  separating  condensed  water 
I  from  steam ;  while  the  expansion  of  the  compressed  air  in  the 
HE  fourteenth  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Public  I  motor  is  accompanied  with  an  abstraction  of  heat  from  the  sur- 


117 HE  competition  for  the  Rjtch  Scholarship  in  Massachusetts, 
held  last  month  for  the  third  time,  has  resulted  in  the  se- 
lection of  Mr.  Georgo  B.  Newton,  of  Brookline,  as  the 
beneficiary  of  the  fund  for  the  uext  two  years.  Mr.  Blackall, 
the  first  holder  of  the  scholarship,  will  return  this  summer, 
after  two  years  of  well-directed  study.  Mr.  Mead,  the  scholar 
of  last  year,  has  still  another  year  to  enjoy  the  opportunity 
which  the  generosity  of  the  Rotcb  heirs  affords  him ;  and  Mr. 
Newton  will  find  his  way  made  easier  for  him,  not  only  by  the 
experience  of  the  gentlemen  who  have  preceded  him.  but  by  the 
favorable  impression  which  their  industry  and  intelligence  has 
already  made  upon  the  persons  on  the  other  side  of  the  ocean 
who  are  best  able  to  assist  such  students  in  their  work.  Al- 
though the  competition  for  the  scholarship  this  year  was  con- 
fined to  a  small  number  of  contestants,  only  three,  we  believe, 
having  reached  the  final  examination,  the  character  of  these 
seems  to  have  been  unusually  high,  aud  Mr.  Newton  has  won 
his  laurels  from  rivals  well  worthy  of  bis  steel.  As  usual,  the 
examinations  were  conducted  with  scrupulous  care,  Professor 
Ware  and  Mr.  J.  Cleaveland  Cady  having  been  invited  from 
New  York  to  act,  with  Mr.  W.  P.  P.  Longfellow,  of  Boston, 
as  judges  of  the  competitive  designs. 

T  0  TK  hardly  know  whether  the  profession  of  architecture  or 
\  ±  the  tribe  of  the  Philistines  will  feel  the  more  highly  hon- 
ored at  the  selection  by  the  Queen's  Most  Excellent  Maj- 
esty of  Sir  Edmund  Bi-cketi,  otherwise  known  as  Mr.  E.  B. 
Dcnison,  for  elevation  to  the  peerage  of  England.  On  the 
whole,  the  compliment  seems  to  have  been  intended  more 
particularly  for  the  architects,  the  new  peer  being,  accord- 
ing to  his  own  account,  a  person  of  distinguished  skill  in 
their  art,  and  we  take  pleasure  in  congratulating  our  British 
cousins  upon  the  indication  which  the  selection  affords  that  the 
Upper  House,  instead  of  being  recruited  from  the  ranks  of  tbo 
beer-sellers  and  money-lenders,  may  hereafter  occasionally,  as 
was  once  usually  the  ease,  receive  new  members  from  among 
those  professions  in  which  the  possession  of  a  soul  is  considered 
necessary  to  success.  We  should  have  liked  much  to  witness 
the  solemnity  of  his  lordship's  installation.  Perhaps  the  details 
of  the  ceremony  have  been  changed  of  late  years,  and  indeed, 
we  suppose  that  the  vow  of  courtesy  to  all  men,  which  the  can- 
didate could  hardly  have  taken  without  fatal  results,  must  have 
been  dispensed  with  ou  this  occasion,  but  the  spectacle  of  the 
proprietor  of  St.  Albans  keepiug  in  white  robes  his  vigil  in  the 
sanctuary  must  have  beeu  au  edifying  one.  Tn  his  new 
sphere  of  usefulness  we  predict  with  sincere  confidence  a  bril- 
liant career  for  his  lordship.  Whatever  may  be  his  faults  of 
training  or  temper,  Sir  Edmund  Beckett  is  a  very  able  man, 
and  if  he  will  turn  that  "  eye  for  defects,"  which  he  considers 
the  most  valuable  possession  of  oue  who  has  to  supervise  the 
construction  of  buildings,  and  which  his  remarks  about  other 
people  show  that  he  has  cultivated  to  the  utmost,  to  the  contem- 
plation of  the  British  Constitution  aud  the  condition  of  his  fel- 
low-subject*, we  may  be  sure  that  he  will  find  some  way  to  help 
in  the  amelioration  of  both. 


Health  Association  is  to  be  held  iu  Toronto,  Canada,  con 
mencing  on  the  fifth  of  next  October,  and  continuing  four 
days.  The  subjects  discussed  will  be  the  Disposal  of  City 
Refuse,  Wates-Supply,  the  Teaching  of  Hygiene  in  Public 
Schools,  the  Suppression  of  Epidemics,  the  Sanitary  Condi- 
tions and  Necessities  of  School-houses  and  School  Life,  and 
the  Preventable  Causes  of  Disease,  Injury  and  Death  in  Amer- 
ican Manufactories  and  Workshops,  aud  the  Best  Moans  and 
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rounding  matter,  which  sometimes  freezes  any  condensed  water 
which  may  have  accumulated  there,  and  is  apt  to  give  trouble 
by  thickening  the  oil  used  for  lubrication.  None  of  these  in- 
conveniences are  met  with  in  the  system  by  exhaustion,  and 
the  force  provided  is  much  more  easily  regulated  than  that  of 
compressed  air,  the  variations  in  which  must  be  moderated  by 
regulators  before  it  can  be  made  available  for  driving  delicate 
machinery. 
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THE  WORKINGMEN'S  COLONY  AT  ESSEX,  GERMANY.1 

rT  the  beginning  of  (lie  pre*- 
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cnt  century  Essen  was  a  mens 
country  village  too  small  to 
be  noticed  by  any  traveller,  serv- 
ing only  as  a  centre  for  the  agri- 
cultural inhabitants  of  the  district 
to  the  northwest  of  Dusseldorf. 
Tlie  imputation  amounted  to  about 
three  thousand.  At  that  time  the 
immense  eoal  dejsosits  which  un- 
derlie that  whole  section  of  the 
country  were  little  appreciated, 
and  but  feebly  worked  in  a  few 
places.  There 
of  any  description.  In  1810, 
ever,  the  Krupp  Steel  Works 
organized,  thoi  " 
scale  and  with  so  limited  a  prac- 
tice that  as  late  as  1818  the  num- 
ber of  workmen  amounted  only  to 
seventy-two.  About  this  time'the 
business  passed  into  the  hands  of 
the  second  Friedrich  Krupp,  the 
present  owner,  and  the  establish- 
ment began  the  manufacture  of 
cannon,  which  has  since  given  it 
such  a  world  wide  fame.  The 
European  wars  of  1848  and  1856, 
our  own  war  of  the  Rebellion,  and 
especially  the  Franco- Prussian 
war  were  all  so  profitable  to  the 
Krupp  works  that  by  1875  the 
number  of  hands  employed  had  risen  to  11,513.  Indeed,  looking 
over  the  record  of  the  business  transacted  by  the  establishment  dur- 
ing the  past  fifty  years,  one  can  easily  see  at  what  times  the  nations 
of  Europe  were  at  war  with  each  other,  for  the  immense  extension 
given  to  the  works  in  later  years,  and  the  extraordinary  ability 
developed  for  turning  out  weapons  of  offensive  warfare,  combined 
with  the  untiring  activity  displayed  in  devising  heavier  cannon  or 
more  effective  armaments,  have  made  Herr  Krupp  a  power  in 
Europe  with  which  nearly  all  the  Governments  have  to  do  in  case  of 
war.  The  Krupp  guns  are  found  not  only  all  over  Europe,  but  also 
in  China,  Japan,  the  South  American  republics;  in  fact,  in  every 
country  except  those  in  which  the  English  language  is  spoken. 
Great  Britain  and  America  do  their  own  gun  founding. 

Herr  Krupp  has  now  in  his  employ,  as  actually  listed  on  his  books, 
very  nearly  22,000  men.  of  whicl)  number  17,000  are  daily  employed 
in  the  central  factory  at  Essen,  while  the  rest  are  distributed  in  the 
various  coal  and  iron  mines  in  Germany  and  Spain,  which  are 
worked  for  the  exclusive  supply  of  the  central  establishment.  It  is 
easy  to  write  17,000,  but  it  is  hard  to  think  of  that  number  of  men 
being  under  the  direct  employ  of  one  person,  and  more  difficult  still 
to  think  of  2?,0<>t)  men,  with  women  and  children  representing  a 
total  population  of  not  less  than  75,000  souls,  who  look  to  the  em- 
ployment offered  by  the  Krupp  Steel  Works  for  their  daily  bread. 
And  even  after  one  has  had  the  rare  privilege  of  visiting  tins  works, 
ami  has  seen  the  mighty  engines  in  motion,  the  huge,  roaring  retorts 
vomiting  steel  all  day  long,  the  fifty-ton  hammer  condensing  the  steel 
blocks  into  gun-barrels,  and  the  rolling-mills  turning  out  steel  rails 
by  the  mile;  and  has  climbed  into  the  muzzle  of  one  of  the  200-ton 
guns,  and  been  told  how  many  miles  of  telegraph-wire  and  railroad- 
track,  how  many  locomotives  and  how  many  f reight-cars,  and  —  well, 
how  many  men  are  made  use  of  within  the  carefully  guarded  en- 
closure of  the  vast  establishment,  the  mind  still  fails  to  grasp  the 
extent  of  it  all,  and  one  goes  away  wondering  what  would  happen  to 
these  75,000  souls  an  1  this  expensive  machinery  if  the  works  should 
be  mismanaged  or  stop  operations  only  for  a  few  davs. 

The  housing  of  so  many  workmen  is  quite  a  question.  The  city  of 
Essen  itself  could  not  adequately  provide  for  them,  as  the  supply  of 
dwellings  did  not  keep  pace  with  the  growth  of  the  number  of  inhab- 
itants, the  workingraen  being  crowded  into  uncomfortable  tenements 
for  which  lliey  were  obliged  to  pay  prices  out  of  proportion  to  the 
accommodation  afforded.  Thus,  while  in  1820  the  number  of  persons 
to  each  tenement  in  the  city  was  only  6.39,  in  1864  the  average  had 
risen  to  15.30,  or  the  equivalent  of  at  least  three  families  living  in 
quarters  intended  for  but 


The  houses  are  arranged  in  colonies  grouped  as  near  the  entrance 
to  the  works  as  circumstances  would  permit.  The  largest  of  the  col- 
onies has  1,218  tenements;  the  rest  are  much  smaller,  there  being 
seven  in  all.  These  colonies  belong  wholly  and  entirely  to  Herr 
Krupp  — land,  streets,  houses,  gas  and  water  supplies,  stores,  all  are  • 
in  his  name,  and  he  even  provides  police  and  (ire  departments,  the 
city  having  no  rights  over  the  districts  any  further  than  that  they 
form  a  Jiart  of  the  commune  and  are  taxed  accordingly.  Iti  this  way 
Herr  Krupp  has  entire  control  over  his  workingtucn's  houses,  and 
can  manage  them  as  he  sees  fit. 

The  large  number  of  workmen  to  be  accommodated,  and  the  high 
cost  of  land,  as  well  as  a  desire  not  to  have  the  colonies  extend  too 
far  away  from  the  works,  decided  Herr  Krunp  not  to  adopt  the  cot- 
tage system  for  his  houses.  Consequently  nil  the  colonies  are  built 
up  in  blocks  of  from  three  to  ten  houses,  mostly  three  stories  high. 
1  he  construction  is  essentially  the  same  throughout.  The  walls  are 
of  common  brick.  Under  each  house  is  a  clean,  dry  cellar,  2  in.  10 
high,  used  only  for  storage  of  fuel,  each  tenement  being  allotted  its 
share  of  space.  The  floors  are  of  wood,  the  interior  walls  are  plas- 
tered and  painted  in  oil  colors,  the  stairs  are  of  stone,  the  roofs  are 
covered  with  tiles.  There  are.  no  open  fireplaces,  but  in  general 
each  tenement  has  (wo  rooms  which  are  provided  with  a  Hue.  There 
is  one  water-closet  for  every  two  Hats.  The  first  and  second  stories  are 
from  2  m.  94  to  3  m.  18  high  in  the  clear,  and  the  third  story  2  in.  55 
to  3  metres.  Some  of  the  earlier  houses  were  made  with  lower  sto- 
ries, but  the  larger  dimensions  seem  to  be  preferred.  The  house* 
are  mostly  arranged  with  tenements  of  two  and  three  rooms  each,  all 
the  rooms  being  of  about  the  same  size,  and  averaging  approximately 
165  square  feet  in  area.  Comparatively  very  few  house*  are  ar- 
ranged with  four  ami  five  rooms  to  the  tenement,  noue  of  these  being 
in  very  great  demand. 

Water-mains  are  laid  in  all  of  the  streets,  with  hydrant*  at  each 
corner  from  which  the  tenants  of  the  houses  draw  as  needed  for  their 
use,  there  being  no  supply  of  water  to  the  houses.  The  streets  and 
all  hallways,  as  well  as  a  few  of  the  larger  tenements,  are  lighted 
with  gas.  None  of  the  colonies  are  provided  with  sewers,  all  of  the 
waste  being  collected  in  light  cesspools,  which  are  emptied  at  Btated 
intervals.  The  entire  water,  gas  and  sewage  removal  plant  has  been 
installed  by  and  remains  in  the  possession  of  Herr  Krupp. 

No  one  type  has  been  followed  in  planning  the  houses,  nor  does 
any  plan  apiiear  to  have  been  evolved  which  has  been  adopted  as 
perfect  in  all  its  details;  but  the  one  which  is  repented  the  most  often 
is  that  used  in  the  Kronenberg  colony,  Fig.  2.  [Set  illustrations.] 
In  this,  each  family  has  but  two  rooms.  The  water-closets  are  on 
each  side  qf  the  front  door,  an  unpleasant  feature  which  is  repented 
in  nearly  every  colony.  Another  scheme  used  in  the  same  district  i* 
shown  by  Figure  2,  each  flat  in  this  case  having  three  rooms,  the 
entrance  being  at  the  side,  and  there  being  but  two  houses  in  a  block  ; 
a  much  better  arrangement  in  some  respects,  though  not  as  much 
sought  after,  the  workmen  generally  preferring  to  crowd  themselves 
and  families  into  two  rooms  rather  than  pay  extra  for  mure  accom- 
modation. The  Kronenberg  colony  is  not  only  the  largest  but  also 
the  most  pleasantly  situated  and  of  the  most  recent  construction. 
The  blocks  of  houses  are  built  far  enough  apart  to  allow  space  for 
each  family  to  have  a  little  plot  of  ground  which  may  be  cultivated 
as  desired,  besides  which  each  house  has  alluttcd  to  "it  a  grass-plot 
about  thirty  feet  square,  which  the  individual  families  utilize  succes- 
sively for  drying  clothes.  In  tlie  centre  of  the  colony  is  an  extensive 
market  place  where,  under  certain  restrictions,  tlie  country  people 
can  sell  their  produce  to  the  workmen,  and  where  villagu  fairs  are 
held  from  time  to  time.  At  to  tlie  houses  themselves,  they  are  well 
built  and  kept  in  good  order  and  answer  every  purpose  of  housing 
the  people,  but  they  are  far  from  pleasant  in  appearance.  They  are 
plain,  inexpensive  barrack*  —  hardly  more ;  and  no  one  could  pos- 
sibly conjure  a  home  out  of  the  forlorn,  dull  red  structures  which 
repeat  themselves  block  after  block  with  such  monotonous  sameness. 
It  is  a  hard  task,  perhaps,  to  suit  75,000  working  people,  and  the 
laborers  are  undoubtedly  much  better  housed  than  they  could 


bly  be  if  Herr  Krupp  had  not  undertaken  the  work  ;  but  it  costs  so 
the 


possi- 

I 

Ip  wish- 


er* intended  for  but  one.  It  became,  then,  a  necessity  for  Herr 
Krupp  to  provide  for  the  growth  he  himself  had  brought  to  the  city ; 
and  in  I860  the  work  was  begun  by  the  erection  of  two  blocks  of 
houses  for  the  use  of  the  office  clerks  and  superintendent*.  During 
succeeding  years  other  houses  were  built  for  the  workmen  as  fast  as 
the  demand  seemed  to  warrant  their  construction,  until,  in  1881, 
18,698  souls  were  lodged  in  the  houses  erected  by  Herr  Krupp, 
the  total  number  at  that  time  dependent  upon  the  works  for  support 
being  65,381.  Official  reports  since  that  date  are  not  to  be  hail,  but 
as  nearly  as  could  lie  ascertained,  there  are  now  in  all  3,170  tene- 
ments occupied  by  employes  of  the  works. 

Ml  maybe  of  Interest  to  unto  tbat  this  article.  Judging  (rum  llm  lima  It 
rnschrU  ns  and  Its  innut  anil  blurred  eouillllon,  probably  Just  e«caped  t)t«  fate 
thai  attended  so  large  a  pert  of  the  unfortunate  "  Orrffon's  "  m«|ls .  Hy  a  hftofiy 
eoiilnnctore  tbe  illustration,  wbtcb.  If  It  bad  been  sent  by  the  same  mall,  would 
protwh:  v  bavt-  been  sent  with  tbe  newspaper  mall  to  another  bag  and  so,  proba- 
bly, lost,  was  not  quite  Onlsbed,  and  was  sent  to  us  safely  by  a  later  steamship. 


little  more  to  make  the  houses  attractive  that  one  cannot  hi 
iug  for  a  little  less  comfort,  perhaps,  and  more  individuality. 

But  if  the  Kronenberg  colony  is  plain  anil  tasteless,  the' adjoining 
colony  of  Schederhof  is  a  hundred-fold  worse.  Figure*  3  and  4 
give  the  two  types  of  plans,  which  of  themselves  are  not  at  all  had  ; 
indeed,  Figure  3  is  better  than  the  plans  previously  considered  in 
that  the  water-closet  arrangements  are  more  private.  But  gloomier, 
more  forlorn-looking  streets  could  hardly  he  imagined  than  are  made 
by  the  rows  of  these  houses,  all  in  dark,  smokev  brick,  no  vards,  no 
trees,  no  sidewalk*  even,  no  grass  plots,  nothing  but  these  gloomy, 
three-story  structures,  reaching  from  street  to  street,  and  as  repul- 
sive as  a  prison  or  a  tobacco  factory.  This  colony  lias  never  been 
extended,  fortunately,  for  the  workmen  who  might  have  to  live 
therein,  and  has  never  been  imitated  elsewhere. 

For  the  house*  themselves,  the  Drei  Linden  colony  is  the  most 
pleasing.  Figures  5,  6,  and  7  give  the  three  types  of  plan.  The 
houses  here  are  all  two  stories  high,  and  by  arrangement  of  wings, 
roofs  and  recessed  balconies  an  attempt  is  made  at  a  little  individu- 


ality. There  are  due  two  Mouse*  in  a  block, 
for  each  has  the  appearance  of  a  single  house,  is 
street  and  surrounded  by  a  garden,  giving  a  rathe 
the  entire  colony.    Indeed,  these  are  tlie  only  hous 


e  but  two  In 


and  each 


block,  or  house, 
I  back  from  the 
pretty  effect  to 
that  have  am  - 
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thing  like  a  home  look,  the  only  ones  that  would  not  answer  just  as 
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well  for  stable*  or  ban-arks ;  but  for  some  reason  the  Drel  Linden 
colony  is  unite  email  and  none  ol  itstypes  have  been  n.seil  in  subsequent 
construction  elsewhere.  The  colony  is  about  three-quarters  of  a 
mile  from  the  works,  and  somewhat  out  from  the  city,  and  the  land 
being  cheaper  it  was  not  essential  that  the  tenants  should  be  concen- 
trated into  tbree-story  houses. 

Figure  8  shows  tl.e  plan  adopted  for  the  houses  intended  for  the 
nse  of  the  clerks  ami  superintendents,  there  being  four  and  six  houses 
in  a  block,  of  three  stories  in  height.  The  plan  chows  an  upper  story.  '■ 
The  entrance  is  in  the  front  under  the  room  marked  A,  this  room 
being  connected  with  the  tenements  on  either  side  of  the  hall,  and  i 
rented  with  one  or  the  other  as  desired,  thus  allowing  for  suits  of  four  ! 
and  fire  rooms  each.    The  water-closets  open  from  off  the  stair-  I 
landing. 

Beside*  the  houses  divided  into  tenements  Herr  Krupp  has  erected  ' 
five  large  building*  which  are  designated  by  the  doleful  name  of  the  j 
Bachelors'  Barracks,  where  single  rooms  are  rented  to  unmarried  , 
men.    There  are  four  A 
twelve  men  each,  and  or 


within  reasonable  limits,  and  though  the  terms  run  only  by  the  year, 
no  one  is  evicted  unices  he  notoriously  misbehave*  himself,  or  fails  to 
pay  his  rent.  There  is  one  institution  in  connection  with  the  colo- 
nies, however,  which  seems  rather  strange  from  an  Anglo-Saxon 
standpoint :  namely,  the  establishment  ol  liquor-saloons,  or  mure 
properly  beer-gardens,  likewise  the  property  of  Herr  Krupp,  where 
the  workmen  can  obtain  all  the  good  beer  or  spirit*  they  want  to 
drink,  or  to  take  home  with  them.  Such  a  feature  would  be  disas- 
trous to  the  last  degree  in  England  or  America,  but  the  German*  do 
not  seem  to  be  troubled  by  it ;  at  least  there  is  no  drunkenness  re- 
ported in  the  colouics,  though  it  is  not  lacking  in  the  City  of  Essen 
itself. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  compare  this  German  attempt  at  earing; 
for  the  working  classes,  with  what  ha*  been  done  under  French  in- 
fluence at  Mulhausen,  and  by  Italians  at  Schio.  Sip  nor  Rossi's  col- 
ony in  the  latter  city  is  certainly  by  far  the  most  pleasing  in  appear- 


ance, and  much  wore  i*  done  there  to  thoroughly  educate  the  work- 
rrnen  accommodating  one  hundred  and  i  men  and  give  them  comfortable  surroundings,  than  in  cither  Essen 
monster  building  immediately  adjoining  I  or  Mulhausen.    Hut  at  Mulhausen  each  man  is  hi*  own  master,  and 


the  rear  entrance  to  the  works,  which  can  receive  twelve  hundred 
tenant*.  As  nearly  a*  could  be  ascertained  all  of  the  occupants  are 
obliged  to  provide  their  own  furniture,  though  the  care  of  the  rooms 
is  in  the  hand*  of  a  janitor.  There  are  also  a  number  of  houses 
known  a*  Barackentpohnung,  divided  into  tenements  of  two  rooms 
each,  but  without  cellar  accommodation  or  any  garden  or  grass-plot 
privileges. 

The  rents  of  the  tenements  vary  from  60  to  1 200  marks  per  year, 
being  60  to  W  marks  for  two  rooms  in  a  Barackenrohnung,  90  to  108 
mark*  for  two  rooms  with  cellar,  etc.,  120  to  162  marks  for  three 
rooms  and  cellar,  180  mark*  for  four  room*  and  210  marks  for  five 
rooms.  The  average  price  for  the  workingmcn's  tenements  is  about 
108  marks,  or  $27  per  year.  The  rent  of  the  houses  fur  clerks  and 
superintendents  runs  from  180  to  1200  marks  per  year,  with  an  aver- 
age of  250  marks,  or  $62.50.  A*  previously  stated,  none  of  the 
house*  are  sold  under  any  conditions  whatever,  nor  arc  leases  granted 
for  more  than  a  year.  The  rent  is  collected  from  the  wages  of  the 
men  every  two  week*.  It  should  be  stated  that  the  tenements  are 
rented  only  to  employe's  of  the  Krupp  works.  There  are  several 
other  manufacturing  establishments  in  Essen,  but  the  workmen  in  all 
of  them  are  obliged  to  find  quarters  in  the  city. 

Herr  Krupp  has  not  stopped  his  work  at  merely  providing  shelter 
for  his  hands,  but  he  likewise  furnishes  them  at  nearly  cost  price, 
every  article  that  is  required  for  home  consumption,  including  furni- 
ture and  cooking  utensils,  coal,  oil,  groceries,  bread,  meats,  liquors, 
clothing  of  every  description,  sewing-machines,  books  and  periodicals, 
and  even  articles  of  luxury  and  personal  adornment.  At  a  central 
point  is  established  a  large  magazine  where  all  articles  are  kept  in 
bulk  as  well  as  sold  over  the  counter.  The  quality  of  tile  goods  is 
the  best  the  market  affords  ;  indeed,  as  these  stores  sell  to  outsiders 
as  well  as  to  those  who  arc  employed  in  the  works,  the  iKMiple  of 
Essen  buy  here  in  preference  to  patronizing  the  smaller  dealers  of 
the  city  ;  and  the  result  is  that  Herr  Krupp  completely  controls  I  lie 
prices  of  the  goods,  and  has  it  in  his  power  to  ruin  lite  trade  of  the 
small  dealer*  if  he  chooses.  That  he  sells  the  goods  at  a  profit  is 
proved,  however,  by  the  fact  that  the  small  dealers  continue  lo  thrive, 
i'lm  profits  of  the  sales  are  used  exclusively  for  the' benefit  of  the 
workmen,  directly  or  indirectly.  Besides  the  central  establishment, 
there  arc  in  each  colony  a  number  of  what  we  would  term  grocery 
■tores,  which  bring  the  produce  directly  to  the  doors  of  the  consum- 
ers.   All  the  sales  are  for  cash. 

In  each  colony  ru<laorants  aro  also  established  for  the  exclusive 
benefit  of  the  Krupp  workmen,  where  meats  are  served  at  so  low  a 
price  that  a  nun  is  amply  provided  for  at  one  mark  ten  a  day. 

Space,  would  fail  to  notice  in  detail  all  of  the  establishment*' created 
and  controlled  by  Herr  Krupp  in  connection  with  his  workingmcn's 
colonic*.  In  each  district  there  are  school*  where  the  children  re- 
ceive a  good  elementary  education.  In  one  of  the  colonic*  is  a  large 
grammar  school,  sustained  and  directed  by  the  commune,  though  , 
built  and  endowed  by  Herr  Krupp.  There  are  large  hospitals,  too,  i 
where  the  sick  receive  tho  best  of  care  ;  and  on  the  outskirts  of  the 
workingmcn's  quarter  are  isolating  wards  for  contagious  diseases. 
There  are  as)  hints  for  the  aped  and  infirm,  who  have  served  over  a 
certain  time  in  the  works,  and  insurance  funds  for  the  benefit  of  those 
who  are  killed  by  accident.  A  free  medical  service  is  established 
under  certain  restrict  ions,  and  large  bathing-houses  offer  plain  baths 
at  four  cent*  each,  and  vapor  baths  at  one  mark.  Herr  Krupp  treat* 
his  men  very  fairly;  better  than  would  be  cx|iccfed  when  so  many 
thousands  are  employed.  After  educating  the  children,  the  most 
promising  are  received  as  apprentices,  and  a  limited  number  of  those 
who  show  special  aptitude  arc  sent  to  an  engineering  Jchonl  at  the 
expense  of  the  establishment.  The  hours  of  work  are  long  and  the 
pay  small  a*  compared  with  American  standards,  but  that  the  men 
are  satisfied  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  there  have  never  been  any 
strikes  or  labor  troubles  of  any  sort.  Of  the  total  number  of  work- 
men, forty-nine  per  cent  have  been  in  the  employ  of  Herr  Krupp 
from  one'  to  five  years;  thirty-three  per  cent  from  five  to  fifteen 
years;  and  eighteen  per  cent  from  fifteen  lo  thirty-five  years;  a 
pretty  good  showing,  and  one  which  speaks  well  for  the  relations  be- 
tween employer  and  employed. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  colonies  arc  quite  as  free  from  burdensome 
regulations  as  tenants  in  any  city.  All  repair*  are  attended  to  bv 
Herr  Krupp,  but  the  people  are  quite  at  liberty  to  fix-up  their 


the  conditions  of  sale  and  ownership  of  property  tend  to  develop  in- 
dividuality and  self-reliance,  which  while  perhaps  inexpedient  under 
all  conditions,  certainly  work  very  successfully  among  the  Alsatians. 
Considered  simply  as  workingmen*  colonies,  Uerr  Krupp'*  estab- 
lishments are  by  all  odds  the  least  satisfactory.  The  houses  are 
well  built  but  uninviting  and  barrack-like  to  a  painful  degree  ;  hardly 
better  than  our  own  tenei»ent-hou»e*  of  the  east  tide  of  New  York  ; 
while  the  individual  seems  to  be  ignored,  and  the  man  is  only  one  of 
'  20,000,  with  everything  about  him,  land,  house,  almost  his  clothing 
j  and  food,  held  by  the  central  ruling  hand.  The  workmen  are  herded 
together  in  a  manner  which  while  doubtless  a  necessary  consequence 
of  their  immense  numbers,  must  be  none  the  less  uncomfortable  to 
one  who  aspire*  to  a  home  of  his  own.  It  is  doubtful  if  any  one 
would  take  a  special  pride  in  announcing  himself  as  a  resident  of  the 
Schederhof  Colony,  for  instance,  and  we  can  hardly  believe  that  any 
son  of  Herr  Krupp  would  be  contented  to  build  him  a  house  and  live 
right  in  the  midst  of  the  workmen,  as  Signor  Rossi's  son  has  done  at 
Schio.  Herr  Krupp  ha*  simply  recognized  the  absolute  necessity  of 
providing  for  hi*  workmen,  who  but  for  bis  care,  would  be  undoubt- 
edly a  hundredfold  worse  off  than  they  are.  That  he  has  met  the 
necessity  in  a  manner  as  economical  as  possible  of  land,  material  and 
money  is  no  discredit  to  bis  benevolence,  and  whatever  may  be  said 
comparatively  the  colonies  at  Estcn  and  their  adjoined  institutions 
are  deserving,  of  high  praise.  Not  every  wealthy  manufacturer 
would  do  what  Herr  Krupp  ha*  done,  even  were  the  necessity  as 
great.  C.  H.  Blackall. 

To  Mr.  Blackall'i  letter  we  add  a  few  extracts  from  an  article  by 
Mr.  Edmund  Hudson,  published  December  2,  1888.  in  the  Boston 
Hrrald,  and  reprinted  later  by  the  War  Department  a*  "  Ordnance 

.Vote,  32S." 

Mr.  Krupp  s  system  of  administration  I*  itself  a  fit  subject  for  care- 
ful study.  He  is  the  cole  owner  of  the  great  work*  which  bear  hi* 
name,  but  they  are  so  organized  and  governed  by  his  assistants,  that 
he  is  left  free  to  give  as  much  attention  as  he  pleases  to  scientific  ques- 
tions appertaining  to  the  manufacture  of  steel,  to  new  invention*,  and 
especially  to  the  construction  of  heavy  guns.  To  attain  this  result  he 
organized  what  is  legally  entitled  the  "  Firms,  Fried  Krupp."  which  is 
composed  of  himself,  his  son,  and  seven  or  eight  gentlemen  of  the  first 
order  of  ability,  who  are  paid  large  salaries.  Herr  Krupp  spends  hi* 
time  almost  entirely  at  his  residence,  the  villa  Hiigel.  There  he  receive* 
the  member*  of  the  firm  and  the  visitor*  who  come  to  him  from  abroad. 
He  need  not  visit  his  works  for  months  together  unless  he  chooses.  Hi* 
assistants  carry  ou  the  vast  business  as  if  they  were  actual  partners, 
and  trouble  him  only  with  the  things  that  he  needs  to  know.  Con' 
tracts  are  made  and  a  great  many  important  thing*  are  done  which 
never  receive  hi*  attention  at  all,  because  they  do  not  require  it.  The 
employed  members  of  the  "firma"  consist  of  gentlemen  who  have  had 
experience  in  affairs  before  entering  the  service  of  Mr.  Krupp.  Sev- 
eral of  them  have  been  In  the  civil  service  of  some  of  the  German 
Slates.  Each  one  ha*  a  special  department  of  duties.  Thu*  Mr.  Cobn- 
heim  i*  a  merchant;  Mr.  F.rhardt,  a  special  mining  engineer  ;  Mr.  Guas- 
mann,  administrative  employer;  Mr.  Vencke. administrative  employer; 
Mr.  Kliisscl.  lawyer;  Mr.  Longsdon,  engineer;  and  Mr.  Fritz  A.  Krupp, 
engineer.  These  gentlemen  have  their  offices  together  in  a  plain  build- 
ing, centrally  located  in  the  work*  at  Essen.  They  meet  in  a  large 
room  like  a  President's  cabinet,  minus  the  President,  or  an  editorial 
consultation  in  the  office  of  a  leading  newspaper.  There  is  a  vast  cor- 
respondence, which  is  opened  by  one  person  and  distributed  among  the 
various  member*  of  the  firm  and  their  assistants  for  consideration  and 
reply.  For  every  important  communication  relating  to  tltc  business  of 
Krupp,  the  signature*  of  at  least  two  member*  of  the  firm  are  required. 
One  of  the  signatures  is  necessarily  that  of  the  member  who  knows  all 
about  the  mailer  in  hand.  The  other  signature  may  be  merely  formal. 
Thu*  it  happens  that  persons  or  governments  carrying  on  a  correspond- 
ence with  the  establishment  at  Ksscn  may  find  the  signature*  to  their 
letter*  constantly  varying,  and  I  was  told  that  not  long  ago  the  Dan- 
ish Government  made  a  special  inquiry  to  ascertain  how  it  happened 
that  their  letters  from  Kssen  were  signed  by  so  many  different  person*. 
The  member*  of  the  firm  above  named  are  a  sort  of  central  bureau  or 
cabinet,  who  are  assisted  by  some  three  hundred  clerk*  or  draught*, 
men,  and  this  force  constitute*  the  brains  of  the  establishment.  All  the 
rest  is  merely  the  direction  of  labor,  which  is  carried  on  by  the  fore- 
men of  the  various  *hop*  and  departments,  a*  ii 
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Here  are  * i  few  statistics  of  the  cast  .t^el  work*  at  Essen:  Number 
of  furnace*  of  all  dcwription.,  1,612;  .team-boiler.,  430;  .team-engine., 
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400,  wilh  a  total  power  of  18,000  hornet;  steam  hammers,  82;  ma- 
chines for  working  steel  and  iron,  1,022;  railway-tracks  of  normal 
gauge,  in  length,  II  kilometres,  with  14  locomotives  and  530  can; 
narrow-gauge  railways,  20  kilometre*,  with  II  locomotive*  and  .11-4  «:ar», 
66  horses  and  101  drays;  06  kilometres  of  telegraph-wire,  with  36  sta- 
tion* and  66  Morse  instruments-  Among  the  most  important  building* 
arc  tin-  crucibli-steel  inching  shops,  puddled-steel  shops,  Bessemer- 
steel  works  (16  Urtsemer  retorts),  Siemens-Martin-iteel  works,  the  great 
steam-hammer,  tleel-rail  mill,  ttecl-tire  mill,  platr-mill  for  iron  and 
steel  plates  up  to  three  yards  in  width,  iron  foundry  for  machine  catt- 
ing and  for  projectiles,  containing  eight  eopnla-furnaces,  shops  for  the 
construction  of  locomotive  and  wagon  wheels  and  bridge  and  girder 
work,  spring-steel  rolling-mill  and  iprlng  shop,  the  vast  gun-thops,  etc. 
In  the  works  are  a  chemical  laboratory,  a  photographic  and  litho- 
graphic department,  a  printing-office  with  three  steam-presses,  and  a 
book-bindery.  The  daily  consumption  of  coal  and  coke  is  over  3,100 
tons,  of  which  1,400  tons  are  used  in  the  blast  furnaces  and  steam- 
engine*  at  Essen.  .  .  . 

The  product  of  the  works  at  Kssen  averaged  Is  1,000  tons  of  steel  per 
day  for  each  working-day  of  the  year.  Steel  cannon,  steel  rails,  steel 
car-wheels,  steel  shafts  for  steamships,  all  steel  part*  of  locomotives, 
steel  springs  —  these  are  the  principal  forms  in  which  the  metal  goes 
forth  to  Krupp's  agents  and  customers  in  every  part  of  the  world. 
The  locomotive-supply  business  it  an  enormous  department  of  the  work*. 
Krupp  lupplies  the  locomotive  workers  with  every  component  part  of 
the  complete  machine,  but  makes  no  locomotives  himself.  .  .  .  One  of 
the  most  interesting  processes  is  the  evolution  of  car  tire  from  a  solid 
block  of  steel,  which,  by  the  use  of  the 
machinery,  is  expanded,  until  a  ring  of  the 
fercnee  is  formed  without  a  weld.  .  .  . 

There  is  no  more  brilliant  spectacle  this  side  of  the  infernal  regions 
titan  the  catting  of  a  huge  block  of  crucible  steel.  This  takes  place 
at  Essen  three  times  each  day.  The  crucible  work*  are  covered  by  a 
vast  building  open  at  the  sides  —  simply  a  vast  roof  covering  several 
acres  of  ground.  All  this  space  i*  required  became  the  steel,  which 
goes  into  the  great  mould,  is  melted  In  small  crucibles,  no  one  contain- 
ing more  than  80  pounds.  These  crucibles  arc  carefully  filled  with  bit* 
of  new  toft  iron, steel  •havings,  etc,  in  combinations  which  vary  accord- 
ing as  the  metal  is  to  go  into  cannon  or  crank-shafts  or  other  forging*. 

ible*  are  placed  in  furnaces  just  below  the  surface  of  the 
left  covered  in  the  heat  for  eight  hours.  During  this  time 
only  a  sufficient  number  of  men  is  required  to  fill  and  deposit  the  cru- 
cibles in  the  furnaces,  keep  up  the  fires,  which  are  fed  from  long  under- 
ground corridors,  and  to  prepare  the  mould,  which  i*  placed  a*  near  as 
may  be  in  the  center  of  the  works.  But  at  the  appointed  hour  the 
scene  changes  from  comparative  stillness  to  remarkable  activity.  Men 
flock  in  by  hundred*  from  every  part  of  the  works  — for  the  large»l 
catting*  1,200  men  are  required  to  handle  the  crucible*.  On  the  day  of 
my  vitit  there  were  only  400  men,  but  twice  the  number  would  not  have 
made  the  scene  a  grander  one.  At  a  given  signal  the  400  leaped  to 
their  work.  The  long  lines  of  furnaces  were  uncovered  in  a  twinkling, 
and  the  men,  wilh  anus  and  hands  covered,  rushed  to  the  brink  of  the 
seething  fires  and  began  to  draw  the  crucibles.  Three  men  lift  each 
crucible  from  the  while  depths  of  heat,  and  then  two  others  seize  it 
with  long  steel  clamps  and  run  toward  the  troughs,  through  which  the 
metal  is  made  to  flow  into  the  mould,  which  is,  like  the  furnaces,  wholly 
under  ground.  The  men  strike  the  slag  from  the  tops  of  the  crucibles 
i  they  run,  opening  up  the  orifice  at  the  top  of  each  one  for  the  pure 
to  come  out.  There  must  never  be  any  cessation  in  the  flow  of 
the  metal  until  the  last  cru  ible  is  emptied;  if  there  were,  the  whole 
would  be  tpoiled.  So  the  men  shout,  and  hurry,  and  run,  the  sparks 
fly  in  every  direction,  and  the  black  earth  that  we  stand  on  teems  to 
be  taking  fire.  The  heat  around  the  troughs  it  something  dreadful, 
and  the  men  shout  for  pain,  as  well  at  excitement,  as  they  rush  back 
and  forth  with  the  gleaming  crucibles  suspended  between  them.  When 
the  last  crucible  it  emptied  the  excitement  suddenly  ends,  and  the  men 
rapidly  disperse,  but  nut  until  they  have  been  given  a  drink  of  brandy, 
which  is  needed  to  offset  the  tremendous  physical  strain  of  the  half 
hour  which  they  spend  in  handling  the  crucibles.  .  .  . 

The  fabrication  of  cannon  is  the  matter  of  chief  personal  interest  to 
llerr  Krupp,  who  watches  with  the  closed  interest  what  governments 
in  every  part  of  the  world  are  doing  and  proposing  to  do,  relative  to 
their  armaments.  Nearly  every  government,  except  England  and  the 
United  States,  has  been  a  purchaser  of  Krupp  guns,  and  there  teems 
to  be  no  cessation  in  the  demand  for  them.  .  .  .  Krupp's  preeminence 
as  a  gun-maker  is  unquestionably  due  to  his  early  perception  of  the 
fact  that  steel  must  supplant  iron  in  the  fabrication  of  ordnance,  and  to 
hi*  possession  of  such  unrivalled  facilities  for  the  manufacture  of  tteel 
in  bit  own  works.  New  ideas  in  the  construction  of  ordnance  I  do  not 
understand  that  Herr  Krupp  claims  to  have  developed,  but  he  was 
one  of  the  first  to  perceive  that  breech-loading  cannon  would  com- 
pletely take  the  place  of  muzzle-loaders.  It  was  this  change  which  defi- 
nitely forced  the  abandonment  of  iron  in  the  construction  of  cannon 
in  Europe.  Krupp  satisfied  himself  that  the  wedge-system  of  breech- 
cloting  was  the  best,  and  in  spite  of  the  conclusion  of  the  French  and 
English  authorities  that  the  French  interlocking  system  is  superior, 
Krupp  goes  ahead,  and  thowt  no  sign  of  giving  up  the  system  with 
which  lus  name  hat  come  to  be  identified.  .  .  .  Every  gun  it  tetted  on 
the  grounds  near  the  thops  by  being  fired  four  timet,  and  the  large 
guns  are  then  tent  to  Meppen,  in  North  Germany,  to  be  tested  by  the 
agents  of  the  governments  which  purchase  them,  if  such  tettt  be  d  ' 
.  .  .  The  trialt  at  Meppen  are  all  for  the  purpose  of  testing  the 
of  the  gun  — those  at  the  works  to  tett  the  ttrength  of  the  gun.  .  .  . 

The  system  of  apprenticeship  at  the  works  lias  received  a  good  deal 
of  attention  from  Krupp's  managers,  but  has  not  yet  taken  on  the  pro- 
portions which  it  might  be  expected  to  fill.  The  term  of  apprentice- 
ship is  four  years,  and  in  1882  there  were  38  young  men  who  completed 
it.  A  large  proportion  of  the  young  men  in  Essen  go  into  Krupp's  ter- 
vice  without  any  special  courso  of  training,  the  work  which  they  per- 
form not  requiring  it.  The  apprentices  are  all  required  to  attend  the 
uchui,"  in  Ei 
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where  they  are  taught  drawing  and  a 


icir  pay 

during  the  first  year  is  from  16  to  20  cents  a  day,  which  it  increased  to 
2  1  2  marks,  or  about  03  cents  in  the  last  year.  Half  of  thit  it  retained 
by  the  (Inn,  and  the  thirty-eight  young  men  who  came  out  last  year  were 
paid  an  average  of  077  marks,  or  about  $130  each  on  the  expirations 
of  their  terms  of  service.  Comparatively  tmall  at  it  the  number  of 
apprenticei,  it  it  a  fact  that  many  of  Krupp's  mott  valuable  and  skilled 
workmen  have  been  taught  and  developed  in  hit  own  workt  since  1804, 
when  the  tyilem  of  apprenticeship  was  begun.  .  .  . 

There  is  a  regularly-organized  fire  department,  consisting  of  03  per- 
sona There  it  a  central  tiation,  with  which  40  other  nation*  are  in 
electrical  connection,  20  inside,  and  20  outside  of  the  buildings.  The 
men  are  organized  in  seven  different  squads.  They  are  regularly 
instructed,  and  have  a  uniform.  With  such  a  system  a  large  fire  In 
Eaten  it  an  impossibility.  There  has  been  in  17  years  but  one  large 
fire  in  the  steel  works,  which  occurred  in  1871.  Records  are  kept  of 
13  smaller  conflagrations  and  346  very  small  outbreaks  of  fire  which 
have  occurred  in  the  same  period.  Thus  Krupp,  wilh  these  enormous 
works  so  crowded  together  as  to  furnith  a  very  inviting  field  for  the 
fiery  element,  hat  never  been  a  seriout  lotcr  from  fire,  and  is  wholly 
relieved  from  all  expense  of  insurance,  which  forms  so  important  an 
element  in  the  American  manufacturer's  balance-sheet.  .  .  .  The  fire- 
men work  in  conjunction  with  about  200  watchmen,  whose  duty  it  is  to 
give  alarm  in  case  of  a  fire  breaking  out.  Of  course  the  hydrants  can- 
not be  located  at  every  exposed  point  over  so  vast  a  territory,  and 
there  are  eight  two-wheel  fire-engines,  which  can  be  moved  about  with 
the  aid  of  a  horse,  and  which  may  be  called  upon  should  a  fire  break 
out  in  any  part  of  Kssen.  There  are  20  ladder-stations  within  the 
works.  The  unmarried  firemen  are  furnithed  with  free  lodgings  at  the 
central  station,  which  it  located  at  near  at  possible  in  the  centre  of  the 
work*,  and  the  married  men  are  furnished  with  dwelling*  a*  near  as  pos- 
tible.  There  are  300  hydrants  and  400  fire-cocks  connected  with  the 
high-pressure  service  alone.  .  .  . 

Herr  Krupp  hat  ditcounted  the  communist  movement  by  establish- 
ing a  practical  communism,  which  may  well  be  studied  by  other  man- 
ufacturers who  wiah  to  organize  a  tucceasful  butiness  and  to  avoid  all 
difficulties  on  the  wage-questlun.  His  men  know  that  on  his  ability  to 
keep  hit  furnaces  and  mills  going  when  others  may  be  idle  or  losing 
money,  depends  their  assurance  of  steady  employment,  and  American 
manufacturer!  who  are  disposed  to  complain  because  a  similar  tpirit 
does  not  exist  in  the  United  States,  will  do  well  to  ttop  and  inquire 
whether, after  all,  they  have  done  at  much  for  their  employe*  at  Krupp 
it  doing  for  his.  Yet  the  hours  in  the  cast-steel  works  are  very  long. 
The  men  all  go  to  work  at  six  o'clock  in  the  morning  all  the  year  round. 
Those  who  work  at  the  furnacet  and  mills  go  off  at  six  in  the  evening, 
and  the  others  at  seven.  In  many  of  the  departments  a  night-force  it 
employed,  in  order  to  utilize  the  heat  of  the  furnacet.  For  dav- 
workmen  a  quarter  of  an  hour  is  allowed  for  breakfast  at  eight  in  the 
morning,  and  another  quarter  of  an  hour  for  coffee  at  four  in  the  after- 
noon. At  noon  the  machinery  ttopt  for  an  hour  and  a  half,  and  all 
the  men  who  can  d>  to  go  home  to  their  families  for  a  good  dinner  and 
tome  little  relaxation.  There  is,  at  least,  half  an  hour  to  read  a 
newspaper  or  play  wilh  the  children.  Dining  halls  arc  provided  in  the 
works  for  the  men  whose  duties  prevent  them  from  taking  the  full  hour 
and  a  half  at  noon.  Considering  the  thare  which  German  women  are 
forced  by  their  lordt  and  maatert  in  the  agricultural  regions  lo  take  in 
the  performance  of  all  the  hardest  drudgery  on  the  toil,  it  seems  rather 
surprising  to  find  that  women  are  not  employed  in  any  department  of 
the  cast  steel  works.  The  men  look  strung  and  well.  Three  thou- 
sand of  them  are  liable  to  be  called  out  of  the  works  and  mines  for 
military  service  in  time  of  war.  Herr  Krupp  being  a  valuable  military 
ally  for  the  government,  however,  he  it  allowed  at  the  beginning  of 
each  year  to  detignate  to  the  government  600  to  000  of  the  men  of  the 
military  age  whom  it  would  be  essential  to  retain  in  case  of  a  war,  and 
thus  the  government  guards  against  inflicting  any  embarrassment  at 
the  time  when  it  might  have  the  greatest  need  of  utilizing  his  estab- 
lishment. .  .  .  The  young  men  who  go  into  the  army  come  back  much 
benefited  in  health  and  character  by  the  service  which  they  do  there, 
and  they  are  more  valuable  workmen  afterward  than  they  would  be  if 
they  had  no  knowledge  of  military  life.  There  is  one  significant  dif- 
ference between  Kssen  and  any  American  manufacturing  town  where 
men  have  regular  employment  —  the  apparent  absence  of  much  neces- 
sity for  savings  banka.  It  ia  a  fact,  however,  that  a  aavinga  establish- 
ment has  recently  been  found  necessary,  and  in  future  years  it  may, 
doubtless,  have  a  more  prominent  place  in  the  annals  of  Essen  than  ic 
now  possesses. 
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of  Mr.  Richardson's  li- 
brary at  Maiden,  Mass., 
and  of  a  safe  -  deposit 
building  at  Baltimore  by 
Messrs.  VVyatt  &;  Sperry, 
Wit  of  wli'ich  were  first 
'puhlislied  in  the  Ameri, 
can  Architect,  and  as  we  have  lately  read  of  the  growing  esteem  in 
which  American  architecture  it  held  in  England,  it  will  be  interesting 
to  learn  how  French  architects  regard  our  work.  Wo  therefore 
translate  M.  Boussard's  remarks  at  length  : 

"  American  architecture  is  exceedingly  interesting  to  study  in  its 
manifold  transformations;  borrowing  as  it  does  from  every  style, 
frotp  every  fol-iu,  from  every  epoch,  its  monuments  are  curiously 
instructive.    A  nation  hardly  formed,  since  it  has  not  yet  closed  its 
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first  rcnlurv,  tradition  has  not  founded  for  il  what  we  in  the  older 
countries  of  Europe,  style  a  'school.'  "Willi  uc,  in  fact,  all  things 
form  object  lessons —  houses  and  monuments,  by  contact  with  which 
the  artistic  pcrceptirns  of  our  children  arc  developed  and  prciwrcd 
for  iht!  instruction  of  '  the  scIh.o].'  In  America,  on  the  othtr  hand, 
the  new-founded  city  effort  nothing  for  the  meditation  of  tlie  future 
artist,  and  for  instruction  in  the  |>rvce|il»  of  the  gchoota  one  has  to 
seek  abroad  the  tradition"  which  the  mother  country  does  not  furnish. 
Look  at  this  librafv,  for  Instance,  and  let  us  try  to  trace  the  origin 
of  tltin  structure,  so  antique  of  air  and  yet  so  newly  built.  Surely  its 
architect  has  seen  our  European  libraries,  and  one  of  them  has 
impressed  itself  ou  his  imagination  bv  the  grandeur  of  it*  style.  Is 
it  a  library  of  our  own  epoch  with  which  he  has  been  smitten?  Evi- 
dently not,  for  the  regime  of  art  of  1830,  under  which  we  still  live, 
has  always  had  for  its  end  and  aim  the  suppression  of  style  :  within, 
antique  furniture  and  tapestries  have  been  stored  in  attics  to  make 
wav  for  the  rcadv-made  cabinets  and  so  on,  and  the  square  house 
with  green  blinds'  has  thrust  aside  the  little  Louis  XVI  kvteli.  That 
which  has  impressed  this  American  architect  is  the  air  of  one  of  our 
libraries  established  midst  the  ruins  of  some  old  convent,  of  which  the 
semblance  is  here  presented.  The  cloister,  more  or  less  complete, 
serves  as  the  court  of  honor,  and  also  as  a  gallery  of  sculpture,  frag- 
ments of  which  have  Isren  let  into  the  wulls  of  the  portico.  The 
principal  staircase,  enclosed  in  a  projecting  tower,  detaches  itself  from 
the  facade  of  the  main  building,  against  which  the  cloister  gallery 
butts:  one  enters  the  building  by  a  low  door  at  the  foot  ot  these 
stairs.  In  the  interior  are  vast  balls,  vaulted  or  ceiled  with  wooden 
ceilings,  where  are  established  the  museum  on  the  gTound  floor,  and 
the  library  on  the  floor  above  it.  We  all  know  the  kind  of  monu- 
ment which  with  us  simply  indicates  the  utilization  of  some  fragments 
of  uur  past  "lories.  The  American  architect,  fortifying  himself  by 
our  present  practices,  has  construed  our  fragmentary  work  as  indi- 
cating a  principle,  ami  build*  a  new  monument  according  to  ti  e  rules 
of  this  old  conventual  art.  Was  he  right?  Was  he  wrong?  The 
question  is  worth  considering. 

"  Conventual  architecture,  one  cannot  say  it  too  often,  is  an 
adaptation  of  Roman  architecture  to  the  needs  of  our  climate,  and 
the  greater  part  of  its  rules  of  construction  are  excellent.  Hut  it  is 
also  an  adaptation  made  with  the  needs  of  conventual  life  kept  clearly 
in  view,  and  which  must  be  eliminated  in  modern  use.  In  fact,  in  our 
rainy  climate,  we  need  another  form  of  portico  than  the  Unman  one 
which  gives  shelter  only  frttn  the  vertical  rays  of  the  sun,  and  the 
low  and  wide  gallery  of  the  French  cloisters  is  an  excellent  typical 
modification.  Next* come  the  rooms  of  width  and  height  enough  to 
ensure  abundant  air  for  those  who  remain  in  them,  and  whose  decora- 
tion and  furnishing  are  suited  to  rooms  in  which  climatic  necessities 
com]*!  the  inhabitants  to  shut  themselves  at  times. 

"To  apply  these  grand  laws  calls  for  great  intelligence  on  the 
part  of  the  American  architect,  it  being  understood  that  the  cliirate 
of  America  is  still  more  rigorous  than  ours,  and  that  be  is  surely- 
more  wi>c  than  those  of  us  who  regulate  their  conceptions  by  the 
prevailing  mode.  But  where  this  American  architect  sins  is  when 
his  adaptation  becomes  a  servile  copy.  In  fact  if  the  main  facade, 
with  its  fragment  of  cloistral  gallery,  including  alio  the  stair  turret, 
is  more  or  less  adapted  to  the  purpose  as  exterior  decoration;  all  the 
rest  of  the  building  is  of  a  rustic,  almost  dilapidated,  nudity,  which 
is  positively  condemnable.  The  bare  and  miserable  exteriors  of  our 
convents  were  a  necessity  of  the  times,  in  the  first  place,  tieeause  no 
c*re  was  or  ought  to  lie  given  to  outside  decoration,  and  next,  for 
analogous  reasons,  it  wan  dangerous  to  call  attention  to  the  wealth 
and  luxury  within.  With  these  exceptions,  the  conception  of  this 
library  is  an  exceedingly  interesting  work  to  study." 

Of  the  design  for  the  building  of  the  Mercantile  Trust  and  Deposit 
Company,  which  we  published  on  May  2»th,  1883,  M.  lioussard 
exclaims: 

"  Encore  let  Amiricaint  .'—True  enough,  but  Sec  how  their  archi- 
tects work !  These  men  have  aimed  at  largeness,  and  they  have 
succeeded  perfectly.  We  can  cavil  at  certain  details  of  the  facade, 
through  consideration  for  the  harmony  of  style,  but  we  must  doff  our 
hata  to  the  result  as  a  whole.  This  is  indeed  a  place  of  deposit  for 
commercial  valuables,  in  which  aspect  of  security  is  of  as  much  real 
importance  as  the  actual  securiiv.  Apropos  of  thU  the  plan  is  a 
most  curious  study.  Chert  con/'ri'ret.  Here  is  art  well  understood  I 
Let  us  imitate  in  ibis  Messrs.  Wyatl  &  Sperry." 


[Cotitribulort  art  requested  to  rend  with  their  drawings  full 

of  the  buUilinyt,  including  a  ttaiement  of  cos!.] 
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[Qclatin*  Trim,  Issued  onljf  with  the  Imperial  Edition.} 

IT  may  be  in  some  si i 
to  the  reproduction 
for  March  3,  1877. 


ight  degree  instructive  to  turn  from  this  print 
i  of  the  original  design  published  in  our  issue 


PtMn.NO-STATION  AT  CLEAR  STREAM,  L.  I.    MB.  A.  D.  F. 

LIX,  ARCHITECT,  N.  Y. 

The  Clear  Stream  pumping-station  is  one  of  four  stations  erected 
within  three  years  to  furnish  Brooklyn  wilb  an  auxiliary  water- 
supply  derived  from  gangs  of  driven  -  wells,  which  tap  the  re- 
markable underground  stream  of  pure  water  which  seems  to  tra- 
verse the  western  end  of  l^ong  Island.  The  novelty,  simplicity,  and 
boldness  of  the  system  as  here  applied,  have  attracted  much  attention, 
and  its  phenomenal  success  has  surpassed  expectation,  far  exceeding 
the  guaranty  required  by  the  city  from  Andrews  &  Company,  of  Xew 
York,  the  owners  of  the  patents  for  this  system,  as  a  condition  of 
its  acceptance  of  the  plant  from  their  hands.  At  the  Clear  Stream 
station  the  wells  number  one  hundred  and  fifty-two,  arranged  in  two 
rows  eighteen  feel  apart.  The  wells  are  of  two-inch  tubing  eighteen 
feet  apart  in  each  row,  connected  by  three-inch  pipes  with  the  great 
sixtecn-ineh  collecting-main  which  lies  between  the  two  rows  of  wells 
and  which  is  interrupted  at  its  middle  point  by  the  receiver,  from 
which  start  the  suction-mains  of  the  double  pumping  engines.  The 
latter  deliver  the  water  into  the  city  supply-main,  which  is  not  one 
hundred  yards  distant.  Each  well  taps  no  water-bearing  stratum  at 
less  than  Gftcen  feet  from  the  surface,  but  penetrates  forty  feet 
farther  into  the  sand,  and  can  be  disconnected  from  the  collector  by 
a  cut-off  vabre.  It  is  thus  seen  that  the  system  is  vcrv  simple  in 
theory.  Its  remarkable  success  in  the  Brooklyn  stations  is  due 
largely  to  the  perfection  of  the  plant,  and  the  extreme  care  and  inge- 
nuity bestowed  upon  its  smallest  details.  The  engines,  which,  in  the 
stations  at  Clear  Stream  and  Connselya's,  are  of  the  compound, 
duplex,  condensing,  fly-wheel  type,  were  all  built  by  the  Knowles 
Company,  and  at  each  of  the  two  latter  stations  have  delivered  four- 
teen million  gallons  f#r  ditm  for  considerable  periods,  ten  millions 
being  the  amount  guaranteed.  For  descriptions  of  the  engines  see 
the  Scirn'ijic  American  of  April  10. 

The  Clear  Stream  station  is  built  of  brick,  faced  with  Croton  brown 
brick,  and  with  pressed  and  moulded  brick  trimmings.  The  wood- 
work is  of  oak,  except  the  roof.  This  is  carried  by  Georgia-pine 
trusses,  with  iron  tie-rods,  and  is  ceiled  with  white  pine,  and  slated 
externally  with  Maine  slates.  The  engines  are  placed  aB  near  the 
level  of  the  water  as  possible,  and  are  reached  by  steps  from  the 
boiler-room  and  platforms.  The  walls  are  painted  internally  a  delicate 
salmon-color,  relieved  by  bands  of  dark  reu  at  the  level  of  the  spring  of 
the  window  arches,  ami  by  a  wainscoting  of  enamelled  brick  up  to  the 
level  of  the  window-sills,  while  the  ceiling  is  of  a  shade  of  turquoise- 
blue  between  the  trusses,  which  arc  varnished.  The  interior  of  the 
engine-room,  with  the  handsome  finish  of  the  engines,  is  thus  unusu- 
ally agreeable  in  effect.  It  is  abundantly  ventilated  by  the  dormers 
and  gables,  which  were  introduced  into  the  design  to  avoid  the  neces- 
sity of  an  ugly  "  monitor  top  "  over  the  roof.  The  whole  building, 
with  the  engines,  stands  upon  a  heavy  bed  of  concrete.  The  masonry 
and  roof  were  built  by  day  labor;  the  interior  finish  in  oak  is  by 
Mead  &  Taft,  of  Cornwall,  New  York  ;  the  engines  by  the  Knowles 
Company  of  Xew  York;  the  well-plant  by  Andrews  &  Company, 
and  the  brass-work  bv  the  American  Art  Metal  Works  of  New 
York.    The  cost  of  the  building  alone  was  about  $3,000  to  tlO.OOO. 


BAPTIST    CHURCH,    CORNING,   W.    y.     MESSRS.    PIERCE   *  DOCE- 
6TADKU,  ARCHITECTS,  ELM1RA,  X.  Y. 

TtlE  church  is  of  brick  with  Ohio  sandstone  sills,  caps,  etc.  The 
basement  has  kitchen,  pantry,  dining-room  and  water-closets;  the 
6rst  floor  has  two  parlors,  robing-rooms,  study,  library,  vestibules 
and  audience-room,  with  seating  capacity  for  four  hundred  and  fifty. 
I  lie  second  floor  has  two  social  rooms  and  library.  The  main  social 
rooms,  three  in  number,  ojien  directly  in  front  of  the  rostrum,  so 
that  about  three  hundred  sittings  can  be  made  available  if  desired. 
Smead-Kuttan  system  of  healing  and  ventilating  is  used.  Messrs. 
Allington  k  Son's,  of  Elmirn,  N.  Y.,  have  the  contract  for  erection, 
and  have  the  building  inclosed.    Cost  complete  about  $18,000. 

TOWX-IIALL,  PROVIXCETOWN,  MASS,     MR.  4.  A.  VOX,  ARCHITECT, 
BOSTON,  MASS. 

This  building  is  of  wood,  and  is  now  in  progress.  The  town  of- 
fices arc  on  the  ground  floor,  and  a  public  hall  on  the  second  floor. 


WORKMEN  8  HOCSF8  AT  THE  KRUPP  STEEL  WORKS),  ESSEX, 
MANY.     DRAWN  1IY  MR.  C.  H.  HI  ACKALL. 

For  description  see  article  elsewhere  in  this  issue. 

OLD   COLONIAL   WORE.      NO.   VI,  A    MANTEL    IN  THE  FOR5TER 
HOUSE;  NO.  VII,  A  WINDOW  IX  THE  PHILLIP*  UOL'ftK,  SALEM, 
„  MEASURED  AND  DRAWN  BY  FRANK  K.  WALLIB,  BOSTON, 


nocsK  or  .1.  r.  eaxnino,  esq., 

WALKER  *  NOLAN,  ARCHITECTS,  BOCU1 


V. 

.,  N. 


V. 
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V«.,»i  XIX. 


AN  ESSAY  ON 


INTERIOR  FINISH. 

To  every 
man  about  to 
build  a  house, 
either  for  his 
own  occupan- 
cy or  for  rent, 
the  question  of 
interior  finith 
i»  of  great  sig- 
nificance. In 
erery  other 
department  of 
building. prog- 
ress has  been 
more  marked 
than  in  this. 
Here,  the 
house-builder 
of  the  nine- 
teenth ceuturv 


jured ;  shrinkage  and  expansion ;  difficulty  of 
cleaning,  and  the  ultimate  dirt  and  rustiness 
due  to  age. 

Cement,  however  made,  soon  loses  its  polish 
from  contact  with  the  sulphurous  acid  of  the 
smoke-laden  air,  and  when  this  happens  it  ii 
open  to  all  the  objections  of  wood,  except  that 
of  inflammability. 

Tiles  are  costly,  and  can  with  readiness  be 
used  for  wainscoting  alone.  Any  encaustic 
material  must  necessarily  be  made  in  small 
pieces,  which  makes  it  impracticable  for  long 
lines  of  mouldings,  like  bases,  architraves,  etc., 
except  at  great  cost.  Even  when  used  in  this 
way,  the  tiles  must  be  glazed  to  retain  their 
surface  intact,  and  this  meant,  even  with  tile* 
of  but  one  color,  very  considerable  cost,  while 
'  in  various  colors  and  patterns  the  cost  is  much 
greater. 

Any  material  used  for  caps  and  bases,  when 
tiles  form  the  wainscoting,  is  also  costly,  wood 


has  but  little  advantage  over  him  of  the  age  of  I  being  but  a  cheap  and  inefficient  material  fur 
Pericles.    Indeed,  the  earlier 


age  had  certain  decided  ad- 
vantages, for  every  year  the 
difficulty  is  greater  in  obtain- 
ing well-seasoned  lumber  and 
competent  carpenters.  The 
rapid  increase  of  building  has 
created  the  former  difficulty, 
and  the  variety  and  extent  of 
-work  done  by  machinery  has 
made  obsolescent  the  old  and 
more  reliable  type  of  "  carpen- 
ters and  joiners,"  so  that  the 
woodwork  that  ia  well  put  up 
falls  off  because  it  is  badly  sea- 
soned, and  the  well-seasoned 
woodwork  falls  because  it  is 
badly  put  up. 

It  will  be  borne  in  mind  that 
the  "  finish  "  of  a  room,  after 
the  plaster  is  done,  includes 
the  following  items  :  Jambs, 
to  which  doors  are  bung ; 
Bases  or  wainscoting  around 
the  room;  Architraves  around 
doors  and  windows. 

In  all  but  the  most  costly 
work,  the  jambs  are  now,  and  | 
always  have  been,  of  wood, 
and  this  is  true  for  obvious 
reasons.  For  the  rest  of  the 
"  finish,"  there  has  been  used : 
wood,  cement,  tiles,  cast  metal  V 
or  marble. 

In  wood  there  are  the  ful-  Vy, 
lowing  objections :  The  readi- 
ness with  which  it  is  defaced ; 


greatest  exposure.  Encaustic  tiles  are  also  dif- 
ficult of  application,  owing  to  the  variance  in 
size  caused  by  the  burning.  They  are,  more- 
over, friable  and  easily  broken  by  a  sharp  blow. 

The  merits  and  defects  of  such  material*  as 
marble,  granite,  etc.,  it  is  scarcely  worth  while 
to  discuss,  because  the  expense  involved  in 
each  of  them  is  so  great  that  tbey  are  practi- 
cable for  costly  work  alone. 

It  will  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  objections 
noted  above,  which  are  serious  even  in  a  pri- 
vate dwelling,  become  still  more  serious  in  any 
building  devoted  to  commercial  uses,  and,  in 
this  class,  still  more  objectionable  if  the  build- 
ings be  fire-proof. 

The  metallic  tile  was  devised  to  obviate  all 
of  these  objections,  and  it  will  be  seen  at  a 
glance  that  it  accomplishes  the  object  of  its 
design.  Sheets  of  brass  are  taken,  which,  for 
wainscoting,  are  stamped  into  tiles  of  any  size 
and  design  by  a  die ;  and  for  bases,  architraves, 
etc.,  are  drawn  through  a  mould  of  any  pat- 

.  lern  and  in  any  lengths.  The 

tiles  and  mouldings  thus  formed 
are  either  left  their  natural  col- 
or, or,  by  a  chemical  bath  or 
electric  batteries,  are  colored 
to  any  desired  tone.  The  thin 
metal  used  for  these  purposes 
is  greatly  stiffened  by  the  pat- 
terns stamped  in  it,  and  it 
made  absolutely  rigid  by  the 

method  of  filling  and  setting  in 
place. 

This  finish  can  be  applied  to 
any  surface.  Each  tile,  when 
it  leaves  the  die,  has  this  form, 
with  flanges  turned  back  from 
the  face  three -eighths  of  an 
inch.  In  treatment  for  fire- 
proof buildings,  these  flanges 
are  bent  inwards,  forming  a 
dovetail  ;  the  tiles  are  then 
filled  flush  with  gauged  mortar 
or  cement,  the  surface  being 
left  rough  or  scored,  forming 
a  positive  key  for  adhesion  to 
the  plaster  wall.  For  applica- 
tion to  the  ordinary  building, 
or  for  general  decoration,  the 
tiles  are  filled  with  wood-blocks 
three-eighths  of  nn  inch  thick, 
and  can  be  readily  applied 
with  ordinary  wire  brads,  or 
fastened  with  ornamental  nails 
at  the  corners,  the  back  or 
lining  being  common  matched 
flooring,  set  flush  with  the  face 
of  plastering  above,  and  nailed 


inflammability ;  cost  of  refinisbing  it  when  in- 1  these  purposes,  coming  as  it  would  at  points  of  I  firmly  to  the  studding  or  furring  ttripa. 
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Thi»  system  of  decoration  is  le»s  expensive 
than  the  ordinary  panel  wainscoting.  For  man- 


3 


— 


tcl-facing,  the  tile  can  be  shipped 
in  three  sections,  two  jambs  and 
top -piece,  mounted  on  cast-iron 
grills  or  slabs,  and  filled  with  ce- 
ment ready  for  setting  in  position. 
The  merits  of  the  finish,  viewed 
.    *         from  the  utilitarian  standpoint, 
'  "  are    indestructibility,  simplicity, 

cheapness,  cleanliness.  It  is  not 
destroyed  by  fire,  nor  injured  by  rough  usage. 
Any  mechanic  can  put  it  up,  as  the  tiles  arc  of 
a  uniform  size  and  thickness,  ami  require  no 
•election.  It  Is  easily  cleaned  with  soap  and 
water,  is  readily  dusted,  and  does  not,  like 
wood,  suffer  from  the  heated  furnace  or 
the  performances  of  gentlemen  like  this  — 


The  numerous  effects  of  color,  design,  and 
the  variety  possible,  make  this  system  of  finish 
applicable  equally  to  the  simplest  and  the  most 
costly  work.  It  is  no  less  valuable  in  it* 
applicability  to  tl«  artistic  decoration  of  pri- 
vate dwellings  than  to  the  finish  of  all  classes 
of  commercial  structures.  To  every  one  its 
merits  are  apparcut. 

We  are  prepared  to  make  any  quantity  of 
these  tiles  for  wainscotings  or  other  finish  on 
short  notice;  to  execute  orders  for  special 


with  the  testing  machine  of  the  Chicago  Forge 
and  Bolt  Company. 

(Signed]       C.  Weathebbes,  Superintendent. 


designs  and  sizes,  and  will  be  pleased  to  send 
samples  and  submit  estimates  on  short  notice. 

UNION  BRASS  MANUFACTURING  CO.. 

CmcAoo,  111. 


HYDRAULIC-PRESS  BRICK. 

Cahefcl  attention  is  asked  to  the  enclosed 
certificate  of  the  Chicago  Forge  and  Bolt 
Company  of  Chicago,  showing  the  crushing 
strengths  of  bricks  from  various  parts  of  the 
United  States. 

These  tests  were  made  in  a  careful  and  en- 
tirely impartial  manner.  The  samples,  cov- 
ered on  the  fiat  sides  by  wet  paper  gasket 
board,  were  placed  ithole,  between  two  large 
cast-iron  plates,  with  planed  faces,  in  a  pow- 
erful crushing  machine  (constructed  for  such 
work),  formerly  in  use  by  the  American 
Bridge  Company. 

Full  descriptions  of  the  samples,  giving 
names  of  the  manufacturers,  and  other  par- 
ticulars of  interest,  are  appended. 

The  claim  of  the  Hydraulic-Press  Brick 
Company,  that  the  bricks  manufactured  at  its 
works  are  the  best  in  the  country  for  any  pur- 
pose for  which  bricks  are  used,  is  fully  justi- 
fied. 

Report  of  Tksts  mapk  ox  Brick. 


Chicago,  March  23, 14*1. 

I  hereby  certify  that  the  following  is  a  true 
and  correct  description  of  the  bricks  furnished 
by  me  to  the  Chicago  Forge  and  Bolt  Com- 
pany this  day  to  be  tested  : 

A.  No.  3,  known  a*  Anderson  No.  S ;  A.  No. 
2,  known  as  Anderson  No.  10;  A.  No.  1, 
known  as  Anderson  No.  14,  were  brick  from 
the.  Chicago  Anderson  Press  Brick  Company. 

H.  P.  No.  8,  H.  P.  No.  6,  were  press  oncfc 
from  the  Hydraulic-Press  Brick  Company,  St, 
Louis. 

II.  P.  D.  R  was  common  dark  red  brick 
from  Hydraulic-Press  Brick  Company,  St. 
Louis. 

H.  P.  P.  was  paving  brick  from  the  Hy- 
draulic-Press Brick  Company,  St.  Louis. 

A.  was  re-pressed  brick  from  Townsend 
&  Company,  Zancsville,  Ohio. 

Trenton  was  re-pressed  brick  from  Fell, 
KoherU  &  Company,  Trenton,  New  Jersey. 

Phil,  was  re-pressed  brick  from  the  Peerless 
Brick  Company,  Philadelphia. 

Mil.  was  from  Burnbam  &  Company,  Mil- 
waukee. 

Bait,  was  repressed  brick  from  Burns,  Rus- 
sell &  Company,  Baltimore. 

Chicago  was  a  common  Chicago  brick,  man- 
ufactured on  the  "  Chambers  "  machine. 

Toledo  was  a  Stock  brick  from  the  Toledo 
Brick  Company. 

P.  8t  K-,  Ind.,  was  from  Puriugton  k  Kim- 
bell  Brick  Company. 

II.  was  from  W.  E.  Hinchleff  &  Company. 

T.  was  from  Tiffanv  Brick  Company, 
Momence,  Illinois. 

CSigucd)  J.  J.  LOCKWOOD. 

Chicago,  March  23, 1886. 
I  hereby  certify  that  the  following  is  a  true 
and  correct  description  of  the  bricks  furnished 
by  me  to  the  Chicago  Forge  and  Boll  Com- 
pany, this  day  to  be  tested : 

No.  8  was  a  semi-dry  clay  brick  from  Ittner 
Bros.,  St.  Louis,  made  by  the  "  Andruss  "  ma- 
chine. 

I.  7,  was  the  same. 

S.  9,  was  a  semi-dry  clay  brick  from  the 
Standard  Press  Brick  Company,  St.  Louts, 
in. iilr  by  the  "  Kennedy  "  machine. 

C.  O.  B.  4,  was  a  semi-dry  clay  brick  from 
the  Columbus,  Ohio,  Brick  and  Tcrra-Colta 
Company,  made  by  the  "  Whittaker  "  machine. 

M.  10.  was  a  hand-made  re-prc*sed  brick, 
made  br  the  Mcnoinonie  Pressed  Brick  Com- 
pany of  Menomonie,  Wisconsin. 
A.  M.  was  a  dry-clay  brick  from 


and  10  the  pattl  of  nil  good  buii«ckecpcrs — 
ruts  ami  mice  —  il  is  n  perfect  harrier. 

This  finish  can  be  made  of  any  design,  spe- 
cial designs  costing  but  little  more  than  the 
stock  patterns.  The  range  of  its  color  is  from 
the  deepest  tone  of  antique  bronze  to  the  color 
of  silver. 

Its  variety  of  uses  is  almost  infinite.  For 
wainscotings,  architraves,  panels  of  doors,  r  eil- 
ings,  mantel-facings,  and  many  other  items  of 
internal  and  external  decoration,  it  is  almost 
unrivalled. 


Tkst 

MARKS. 

STIIAIX  AT 
FlIUT 

Cltimatk 

No. 

nuuvnsj. 

1 

A.  No.  3. 

(£!,*» 

114.000 
16H.000 

S 

A.  No.  2. 

w.ooo 

3 

A.  No.  1. 

M,  >« 

1  ".,!.<  ' 

« 

II.  P.  No.  8. 

312.000 

■3Jl'.'i>.M 

■ 

U.  P.  So.  6. 

218,000 

• 

11.  P.  D.  B, 

1W.0UO 
232,000 

J42.-X..I 
432,000 

7 

H.  P.  P. 

8 

No.  s. 

2ijwo 

1!>2,000 

1 

L  7. 

:m  (hw 

IliH.IHHI 

10 

s. ». 

Ts'.ooo 

1.-W.H0O 

11 

S  O.  B.  4. 

24,000 

12 

M.  ID. 

12,00* 

iuiooo 

13 

Z.  A. 

1  SI 

132.000 

14 

Trenton. 

3:1,400 

2111.000 

1» 

Phil. 

12.010 

132.000 

N 

Mil. 

13,20» 

126,000 

17 

Bait. 

1S.BO0 

192,000 

U 

Chicago. 

Toledo. 

1O.SII0 

111,000 

H 

:ii.4«o 

102.000 

20 

P.  *  K.  Ind. 

w.ooo 

ISfl.OOO 
132.000 

21 

B. 

j  68.400 

22 

1  A.  M. 

123.600 

23 

Union. 

10.01  JO 
4,«O0 

210,0110 
288,000 

24 

T. 

Union,  was  a  tempered-clav  brick,  from  the 
Union  Press  Brick  Works,  of  Su  Louis,  made 
bv  the  "  Sword  "  machine. 

[Signed)  H    W.  ELIOT. 


I  hereby  certify  that  the  above  is  a  true  and 
atement  of  test  made  by  me  this  day 


A  VALUABLE  CORRECTION.  * 
Fkkmko  that  it  is  the  desire  of  the  man- 
agement of  your  valuable  Journal  to  give  to 
the  growing  art  sentiment  of  the  American 
public  only  correct  ideas  about  art,  I  ask  priv- 
ilege of  space  to  controvert  a  statement  re- 
cently made  in  a  New  York  journal  of  art,  of 
April  issue,  concerning  "  Stamped  Leather." 

The  article  commences,  "Some  beautiful 
effects  can  be  obtained  in  stamped  leather,  but 
the  modern  work  in  that  material  is  of  so  dubi- 
ous a  permanency  that  its  general  use  can 
hardly  be  recommended  as  yet." 

I  endorse  the  writer's  expression  about 
"  modern  leather  "  so  far  aa  he  has  investi- 
gated, but  affirm  he  has  not  gone  far  enough. 
Nine-tenths  of  the  "modern  leather"  is 
"  hardly  fit  to  be  recommended  as  yet."  What 
is  the  reason  of  this?  In  brief,  it  may  be 
summed  up  as  follows :  The  demands  of  our 
people  are  for  beauty  and  cheapness,  imita- 
tions and  mere  "look,  of  the  thing,"  rather 
than  serious  works  with  quality.  The  former 
work  is  the  output  of  the  machine,  and  means 
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the  supplying  of  the  thousand*,  while  the 
latter  require*  alow  handwork,  careful  elec- 
tion of  material,  tanning  and  staining,  and 
reaches  only  the  wealthy  few.  I  would  have 
tbe  writer  to  know  and  the  thousands  of  read* 
■ors  of  your  Journal  to  understand  that  in  New 
York  there  is  a  leather-maker  whose  work 
equals  that  of  the  old  masters  in  all  respects, 
and  surpasses  it  in  its  pliability. 
"  I  refer  to  the  products  of  Mr.  Charles  R 
Yaodell. 

This  gentleman  has  been  steadily  at  work 
in  his  beautiful  way  trying  only  to  produce  a 
-  material  for  upwards  of  eighteen  years, 


pany,  are  now  complete.  Tbe  works  were  so 
far  advanced  on  the  10th  day  of  April  as  to 
enable  the  company  to  begin  the  making  of 
terra-cotta,  pressing  the  clay  in  moulds  that 


The  construction  is  so  simple  that  any  one 
can  operate  it,  and  the  device  may  be  attached 
to  old  as  well  as  to  new  sash. 

In  presenting  this  improvement  to  the  build- 
ing trade,  we  feel  that  we  arc  supplying  a  long- 


had  been  made  in  temporary  shops  erected  on  [  felt  want,  and  that  the  slight  increase^  in  the 
tbe  grounds. 

vanced  that  the  fires  were  started  for  drying 
them  previous  to  loading  and  burning  with 
terra-cotta. 

To  have  accomplished  all  this  in  ninety  days, 
]  out  of  which  only  forty-six  working  days  have 
1  been  available,  implies  energy  and  resources 

that  should  entitle  the  company  to  ' 

confidence. 


The  kilns  were  also  so  far  ad  |  cost  of  sash  under  our  system  is  largely  com- 
pensated for  by  its  great  advantages.  All 
buildings  laying  claim  to  modern  improvements 
should  be  furnished  with  this  sash,  and  its  use 
on  tbe  upper  stories  of  all  classes  of  buildings 
ought  to  be  adopted  as  a  measure  of  safety. 
Price  per  window  for  sash,  If  in.  thick,  W-00. 

«  «  "         2}      "  »3.50. 

BOYAL  REVERSIBLE  SASH  CO., 

MA  SOUTH  CAJIJU.  ST»ltKT,  Cbicaoo,  U.I.. 


A  description  of  their  building  has  already 
the  results  have  been,  so  far  as  durability  '  heen  published.    Its  location,  easy  of  access 

1  from  any  part  of  Manhattan  or  Long  Island, 
not  only  enables  the  company  to  deliver  work 
with  despatch  by  trucks  or  boats  to  New  York 
city  and  Brooklyn,  or  by  rail  or  water  to  other 
points  outside,  but  enables  architects  and  build- 


stud  art  goes,  perfectly  satisfactory. 

Of  eourse,  his  patrons  are  few  and  among 
tbe  wealthy  class,  and  his  work  is  rarely  seen 
in  any  of  the  furniture  houses 


I  am  in  no 


desirous  of  advertising  e"  i*  the  vicinity  to  inspect  the  work  in  pro- 


house,  but  I  do  feel  that  trne 
art,  when  discovered,  should  be  made 
public  and  fostered. 

If  yon  care  to  print  the  enclosed  letter  it 
will  most  completely  vindicate  the  position  I 
take  and  give  credit  to  whom  credit  is  due. 

FRANK  T.  ROBINSON. 


t  IS,  1BSS. 

Charles  R.  Yandell  &  Co.  :  — 

GentUmen, —  I  have  the  pleasure  of  inform- 
ing you  that  the  commission  of  tlie  Interna- 
tional Industrial  Exhibition  in  London  have 
just  awarded  to  you  their  highest  award,  viz., 
a  gold  medal,  for  the  art  leather-work  for  walls, 
screens,  chairs,  etc.,  exhibited  by  you  in  this 
«xhibition. 

Permit  me  also  to  add  my  warmest  congrat- 
ulations on  this  further  public  recognition  of 


cess  of  production  —  a  great  advantage  in  pro- 
moling  and  ensuring  satisfactory  execution. 
The  company  also  makes  a  special  point  of 
affording  the  profession  every  possible  facility 
for  supervising  the  work  in  which  (hey  mar  be 
interested,  having  even  provided  a  draugh ting- 
room  for  their  accommodation. 

No  material  is  more  susceptible  of  fine  band- 
ling  than  clay,  and  none  so  sensitive  to  igno- 
rant haudliug  either  by  artist  or  mebauic. 
The  New  York  company  have  secured  an  effi- 
cient staff  in  all  departments,  headed  by  that 
veteran  clay-worker  James  Taylor,  late  of  the 
Boston  company,  who,  by  his  productions,  is 
favorably  known  to  architects  and  builders 
wherever  terra-cotta  is  used.  All  that  his  long 
experience  in  manufacturing,  and  sixteen  years' 
service  in  meeting  the  demands  of  our  local 
markets  could  suggest,  have  been  adopted  in 
the  construction  and  equipment  of  the  new 
works,  and  it  is  a  source  of  pride  and  satisfac- 


NOTES. 

Tbe  rage  for  architectural  Illustration, 
which  has  of  late  beset  all  sorts  of  publica- 
tions, has  declared  itself  in  a  new  place,  and 
if  architectural  scra|>-books  are  to  be  kept 
complete,  the  catalogue  of  the  Myers  Sanitary 
Depot,  64  Beekman  Street,  New  York,  must 
be  pillaged,  for  here  are  to  be  found  illustra- 
tions of  some  of  the  many  buildings  for  whose 
proper  sanitary  condition  this  well-known 
concern  has  made  itself  responsible  by  de- 
claring that  the  several  buildings  shown  have 
been  more  or  less  completely  equipped  with 
plumbing-apparatus  supplied  by  itself. 

Like  most  catalogues,  it  has  its  good  and  bad 
points :  of  these  last,  the  greatest  is  the  scarcity 
of  sectional  views,  which,  to  the  architect  at 
least,  have  ths  most  value.  The  good  points 
include  the  apparatus  described,  amongst 
which  we  arc  glad  to  see  a  simple  form  of  tank 
siphon  —  Wilson's  quick-charging  siphon  — 
though  we  do  not  see  why  it  should  cost  thirty 
or  forty  dollars.  The  Dscoco  flush-pot  is 
another  apparatus  which  has  its  use;  and  the 


McFarland  basin  is  probably  as  serviceable  as 
ts  in  this  branch  |  ^^.^u,  0f  ule  U  nion  no*  g  £|Mr.  Putnam's,  from  which  it  is  so  evidently 


of  art  and  of  tbe  success  of  your  efforts, 
spread  over  many  years,  to  restore  to  civiliza- 
tion the  long  lost  one  of  the  finest  arts  of  the 
Middle  Ages. 

Nor,  can  it  be  otherwise  than  gratifying  to 
you  as  American  citizens  to  know  that  on 
American  toil  alont  is  now  revived  the  beauti- 
ful combination  of  painting  and  engraving  on 
leather,  which  three  centuries  ago  was  prac- 
ticed by  the  artists  and  skilled  craftsmen 
amongst  the  Venetians,  the  Florentines,  Span- 
iards, the  Flemings  and  tbe  Moors ;  and  that 
this  exquisite  art-work  which,  through  its  costly 
production,  was  especially  confined  to  the 
Mediaeval  churches,  palaces,  castles,  mosques, 
and  alhambras  can  now,  through  your  leather, 
also  find  a  place  in  the  homes  of  American 
citizens  of  culture  and  refinement. 

I  mav  add  that  the  exhibit  has  been  a  con- 
stant object  of  attraction  here,  presenting  as 
it  does  so  many  beauties  of  interest  to  the  con- 
noisseur both  from  the  artistic  and  the  historic 
point  of  view. 

Believe  me,      Respectfully  yours, 

WM.  M.  T.  MAXWELL,  L.L.B. 


THE  NEW  YORK  ARCHITECTURAL 
TERRA-COTTA  COMPANY. 
This  company  has  fulfilled  the  first  part  of 
the  promise  made  in  their  prospectus,  issued 
-January  28  last,  in  a  manner  which  gives  great 
assurance  that  they  will  be  able  to  do  all  that 
they  then  promised.  Saturday,  April  24,  was 
tbe  forty-sixth  working  day  since  the  first  brick 
was  laid,  during  which  time  a  building  1 77'  x 
ISO1, six  stories  in  height,  and  containing  more 
than  a  million  of  brick,  has  been  erected,  in 
spite  of  very  inclement  weather  and  great  dif- 


larges't  and  most  completely-appointed  estab- 
lishment for  the  manufacture  of  terra-cotta  in 
this  country. 

The  company  have  secured  offices  in  the  new 
Potter  Building,  which  is  the  most  elegant  and 
commodious  structure  of  the  kind  in  New  York 
city.  In  the  matter  of  location,  a  better  could 
not  be  desired.  Almost  every  surface-car 
parses  the  door,  or  within  a  stone's  throw. 
Stations  of  the  Sixth  Avenue  and  Third 
Avenue  elevated  lines,  and  the  New  York 
approach  to  the  Brooklyn  Bridge  are  within 
five  minutes'  walk.  There  is  not  a  building  in 
the  city  more  accessible  to  citizens  or  strangers. 

The  works  being  now  fully  in  operation,  the 
company  is  taking  orders  for  work,  and  is 
prepared  to  promise  and  guarantee  the  literal 
fuliillment  of  any  undertaking  which  they  as- 
sume. The  company  have  embarked  in  this 
enterprise  with  the  determination  not  only  to 
put  on  tbe  market  a  terra-cotta  superior  in 
quality  and  artistic  finish  to  any  attainment  in 
the  past,  but  also  to  do  away  with  the  vexa- 
tious delays  that  have  hitherto  occurred  in  the 
execution  of  orders,  and  which  have  more  than 
any  other  cause  prevented  the  more  general 
use  of  this  most  valuable  material.  If  the  en- 
ergetic manner  in  which  the  company  have 
built  and  equipped  their  own  works  may  be 
taken  as  an  earnest  of  their  performance  in 
the  prosecution  of  their  business,  their  success 
would  seem  to  be  assured. 

M.  Y.  ARCHITECTURAL  TERRA-COTTA  CO., 

roTTBB  lUllLDIMO.  NSV  YORJC  CtTT. 


In  addition  to  the  building  proper,  there 
have  been  built  four  kilns  containing  several 
hundred  thousand  brick,  and  capable  of  turn- 
tag  out  one-half  the  capacity  of  the  factory. 
Four  more  kilns  will  be  begun  at  once,  and 
pushed  rapidly  to  completion. 

The  engine,  boilers,  and  other  machinery, 
all  of  the  latest  aDd  most  improved  patterns, 


ROYAL  REVERSIBLE  SASH. 

1st  the  ordinary  sash  in  general  use,  the 
danger  and  inconvenience  attendant  upon  the 
cleaning  of  the  outer  side  of  windows  forms  a 
serious  objection,  to  overcome  which  bus  lony 
been  the  aim  of  inventors. 

Tbe  Royal  Reversible  Sash  remedies  in  the 
simplest  and  most  effectual  manner  this  defect 
It  enables  the  cleaning  of  the  outer  side  of 
windows  with  the  same  facility  as  the  inner 
side,  without  removal  of  stops  or  loosening  of 

weights. 

The  sash  is  so  constructed  as  to  move  in- 
wards, and  the  operation  of  cleaning  is  per- 


copi 


Messrs.  E.  A.  Jackson  &  Brother  have  been 
the  victims  of  a  slight  mishap,  which  we 
regret  for  their  sake,  though  as  it  points  a 
moral,  it  may  be  of  use  to  others.  Some 
weeks  ago  they  had  their  advertisement  on 
our  twelfth  page  reset,  and  when  it  came  to 
stating  their  address  they  wrote  "  77  Beekman 
Street,"  assuming,  evidently,  either  that  the 
printer  would  add  the  address,  or  that  all  the 
world  must  know  that  Beekman  Street  is  in 
New  York.  As  to  the  first  assumption,  they 
should  have  remembered  that  a  printer's  first 
law  is  to  "  follow  copy"  and  he  would  not  feel 
himself  allowed  to  add  anything  to  tho  ad- 
dress not  given  in  the  copy.  And  as  to  the 
second  assumption,  it  seems  they  reckoned 
without  llwir  host,  for  some  low  "  provincials  " 
have  been  found  who  imagine  that  Beekman 
Street  is  in  Boston,  and  have  sought  them  at 
that  address. 

This  reminds  us  that  a  short  time  ago  we 
discovered  that  the  advertisement  of  a  Phila- 
delphia furnace-maker  had  been  printed  for 
the  greater  part  of  bis  contract  period  with- 
out any  addrens  at  all.  Here,  too,  the  printer 
"followed  copy,"  and  the  proof-reader  as- 
sumed that  the  advertiser  was  one  of  those 
world-famed  men  whose  address  is  known  to 
every  postal  clerk,  or  that  he  bad  placed  bis 
goods  in  every  shop  ani  ]  was  advertising  for 
the  benefit  of  the  retail  trade.  Need  we  say 
that  we  were  not  surprised  to  find  that  this 
advertiser  declined  to  renew  his  contract  with 
us,  because  he  "  bad  not  heard  from  his  adver- 
tisement in  your  paper  I " 


ANNOUNCEMENT. 


and  designed  and  built  expressly  for  this  00m-  formed  while  it  is  in  a  horizontal  position. 


Wk  have  arranged  with  Mr.  Orrin  D.  Per- 
son, No.  123  Fifth  Avenue,  to  represent  us  in 
New  York  City  and  vicinity. 

Mr.  Person  will  give  prompt  attention  to 
the  wants  of  the  architects  and  builder*,  and 
will  receive  such  assistance  from  the  Home 
Office  as  shall  be  needed  to  give  the  best  pos- 
sible service  to  our  customers. 

Any  communication  sent  direct  to  this  office, 
or  to  Mr.  Person,  will  receive  prompt  atten- 
tion. 

TERRA-COTTA  CO., 

NO.  9M  FEDXBAi.  STKKT,  BoSTOX. 
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DYCKERHOFF 

PORTLAND  CEMENT 

Is  superior  to  any  other  Portland  Cement  made.  It  is  very  finely  ground,  always  uniform  and 
reliable,  and  of  such  extraordinary  strength,  that  it  will  permit  the  addition  of  25  per  cent  more  sand, 
etc.,  than  other  well-known  Portland  Cements,  and  produce  the  most  durable  work.  It  is  unalterable 
in  volume  and  not  liable  to  crack.  8,000  barrels  have  been  used  in  the  foundations  of  the  Bartholdi 
Statue  of  Liberty,  and  it  has  also  been  used  in  the  construction  of  the  Washington  Monument  at 
Washington.         Circular  with  Directions,  Testimonials  and  Tests  sent  on  application. 

E.  THIELE,  78  William  .St.  New  York, 

SOLE  AGENT  FOR  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


DOLBEARE'S 

Water-Tight  Wood  Floors. 

4O0.000  *q.  ft.  now  In  actual  u»r>. 


Pstented  June.  1882. 
Architect*.  Balldera,  mil  Owner*  Bnd  In  the**  an  Im 
prove  meM  long  nought  for.  They  coin  bin  8  lighter** 
and  durability  with  absolute  water-tight  qualities. 
With  these  floor*  in  liable*,  pnblle  or  private  bond- 
ing*, mill*,  ware-houses,  hotel*,  breweries,  slaugh- 
ter-house*, etc..  there  can  he  no  leakage  of  water  or 
foul  *mell*.    They  eaa  be  of  any  thickness  dealred. 


if 


MORTON'S  METAL" 

(Registered  Trade-mark,  May  lit,  1MB.) 


and  will  tare  more  than  their  entire  coet  In  preserving 

ling  of 
ng  of  water. 

The  flllfog  1*  both  sdbesiva   and  elaatle,  and  allow* 


furniture,  goods,  and  celling*.  In  case  of  flooding 
floor*  by  fire  or  banting  or  leaking  of  water-pipe*. 


for  shrinking,  expanrion,  and  settling,  etc.,  and  bring* 
bo  (train  whatever  on  the  wall*,  aa  I*  lb*  ca*e  In 
caulking. 

Good  Ay  rut  wanfesf  at  (lie  *Te*f . 
OOTCB  OF  SAMUKI.  D.  KF.t.l.K  V.  ARCHITECT. 

Boero.H,  Jan  21,  IBM 

W.  L.  DOLSBAMk,  Esq., 

Dtar  Sir .-  —  1  hare  need  your  Improved  Water  Tight 
Wood  Floor*,  for  (table  purposes,  for  the  v»a*t  three 
year*,  to  the  extent  of  about  forty-three  thousand 
(43. 'Wj  square  feet,  and  have  In  each  case  given  com- 
plete  ralhfact'on.      Yoor*.  etc.,      s.  H.  Kei  :.n. 
VIKAL'S  PARK  KIMNU  ACADEMY  AND 
ST  A  BI.E8. 
Cor.  West  Cheater  Park  and  Newbury  St. 

Boernsf,  Dec,  MM. 
Detr  Sir .-  —  The  Patent  Floors  you  put  Into  my 
building  eighteen  month*  ago  hare  proved  ptr/tet  in 
enrv  rerneef,  one  floor  In  particular,  which  ha*  eighty 
•tall*,  with  riding  academy  above  and  carriage  Boor 
below,  ha*  bad  a  severe  test,  but  not  once  have  I 
found  a  leak,  therefore.  I  can  unbealtatlngly  recom- 
mend Dolbearc's  Pateut  Floors. 

Your*,  etc..  W.  D.  Vihal. 

JOHNSON'S  F.XTENSION  STABLES. 
Cor.  Curve  SU  and  Broadway  Riteeelon. 

Bostok,  Dee.  IS,  ISM. 

W.  I,.  IXlLBKABS. 

Dtar  Sir:  —  Vour  Water-Tight  Wood  Floors  put  In 
i  t  me  two  rear*  dnce  baa  proved  a  prrfect  sweet**. 
You  are  at  liberty  to  refer  to  roe  at  any  time  In  regard 
to  It.  Your*  respectfully,  Om.  8.  Joiiwsow. 
Order*  respectfully  aollelted  and  personally  attended 
to  by  addressing 

W.  L.  DOLBRARE, 
No.  Akt  Atlantic  Avenue,  Ko*ton. 


Drawing- Office. 


Drawl  iiks  rendered  In  line  or  color 
with  reasonable  despatch. 

ADDRESS 

Editors  of  the  American  Architect, 
211  Tremont  Street,  lloaton,  Mass. 


Cable  and  Champion  Sash-Chains 

and  Patented  Attachments. 

The  most  RELI ABLK  and  CHEAPEST  article  In  the  market  for  suspending 

"Window-Sashes. 
HAS  GREAT  TENSILE  STRENGTH, 

Can  be  easily  applied  to  any  window,  and  gives  SATISFACTION  wherever  used. 
Sample*  sent  to  any  ABTHtT«<T  free  on  application.   Now  In  use 
In  all  the  leading  cities  throughout  the  United  Stat™. 
MANCTACTTJRKD  ONLY  BT 

THOMAS  MORTON, 

■ 

65   ELIZABETH  ST..  NEW  YORK. 


ARCHITECTS,  BUILDERS,  CONTRACTORS 

Should  Investigate  the  Merita  of 

THE  ORMSBY 
SPRING  ROLLER  BALANCE. 


IX  KSW  MtA*r*. 


IN  OLD  rXAMK*. 


SUBSTITUTE  FOR  WEIGHTS  and  CORDS. 

ORMSBY  SASH  HOLDER  CO., 
vm  Utlea  Street,  -      BOSTON,  MASS. 
  (Opposite  0.  *  A.  Depot.) 


gSTERBROOK'S 


STEEL 
PEN3 


FOR  SALE  BY  ALL  STATIONERS. 
THE  KflTEKBKOOK  STKKI.  I'm  CO. 

M  John  Street.  Mew  York.  M.  Y. 


A..  E.  SAILE. 

Architectural  Sculptor. 

Wood  Carving  and  Modelling. 

49  University  Place-,        NEW  YORK. 

Ititeriur  De<-oratiuii»  In  Wood  nnd  riMtrr. 


Sorm-thln*  »«   for  (he  Si.ibtr. 

Read's  Patent  Harness  Bracket. 


An  Artirte  inntf  trttntrrt  but  nrrer  he  form  ntmd*. 

Holds  tile  |  hole  tuixueMt  t&kei  no  mure  room  that 
the  ordinary  bowk  or  peg,  cad  be  used  for  both  sliif  It! 
and  double  h&rncn*.   Gxrm  Ibn  hwrnrnii  ftp  a  neat 


appear- iico,  aa  it  caniwi  tin»  harnww  op  uniformly  In 
width  with  the  Paddle,  beside  keeptug  the  bridle  and 
braaatoUtA  In  their  proper  •bape._  Their  are  neatly  )a- 


Boeton, 


pan  with  gilt  facing*,  rrice  918  perdoaan.  Are 
now  In  use  In  over  100  Bnt-elaaa  private  stables  In  and 

about  Bus  ton. 

Each  bracket  lettered  "J.  J.  Read. 
Maes."   For  sal*  by  dealers  everywhere. 

Indorsed  and  approved  by  the  following  named  gen- 
tlemen, ell  of  whom  have  tbem  la  nee  : 

Biaton;  R.  H.  White.  .1.  M.  Sear*,  J.  T.  Morse,  Jr., 
Thee.  Motley.    Cambridge  t  Y.  A.  Kennedy.  a%ra*> 
month,  N.  H. :  Hon.  Prank  Jones.    Milton  •  H.  P. 
Kidder,  Col.  H.  S.  Russell,  .1.  M.  Forbes.  Dedham 
A.  W.  Nlckerson.    Newton  :  J.  C.  Potter.  Salem 
Dr.  W.  Saunders.    Walthan. :  J.  H.  Ellison.  Reed 
rule  :  C.  O.  Whit*.    Beverly  :  Dr.  Chas.  Haddock 
Swsrapsoott ;  C.  P.  Curtis. 

The  pnblle  are  cautioned  against  all  similar  brack- 
ets, not  marked  with  my  stamp,  aa  such  brackets  are 
Infringements  of  patents  nsld  by  me. 

Also  cedar  top  lidlng-eaddl*  bracket.    Prise  M 
each.  An  whip-  rack  for  Engliah  coach  and  straight 
whin  combined.    Price  AO  cents  each. 
JAMKH  J.  HEAD.  13  Tremont  Row,  Room  10. 
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SAFE  BUILDING.'— III. 

WRINKLING  STRAINS. 

TTfUIX  piece*  of  wrought  -  iron 
J  I*-  under  compression  endwise 
may  neither  crush  nor  deflect 
(liend), "but  give  way  by  wrinkling, 
that  is,  buc  kling  or  corrugating,  pro- 
Tided  there  are  no  sliffeningribs 
lengthwise. 

Thu«  a  square,  tubular  column, 
"-^-%£t  if  the  sides  are  very  thin 


a  similar  way,  (lie  top  plate  of  a  boxed  gird 
thin,  might  wrinkle,  as  shown  in  Figure  S,  under  heavy 
compressive  strain*.    To  calculate  this  strain  use  the 
following  formula : 


b  =  d. 


if  the  sides  are  very  thin 
might  give  way,  as  shown  F  J 
in  Figure  2,  which   is/  ( 
called  wrinkling.    Or,  'nY^~,A 
of  a  boxed  girder,  if  very  V"" 
n  in  F'tEure  S,  under  heavy    Fig.  2. 

rr 


Where  tr  =  the  amount  of  ultimate  compression  in 
pounds  per  square  inch,  which  will  wrinkle  the  mate- 
rial. 


Fig. 


d  =  the  thickness  of  plate  in  inches, 
6  —  the  unstiffened  breadth  of  plate  in  inches. 
If  a  plate  has  stiffening  ribs  along  both  edges,  use  for  b  the  actual 
breadth  between  the  stiffening  ribs;  if  the  plate  is  stiffened  along 
one  edge  only,  use  4b,  in  place  of  b.  Thus,  in  the  case  of  the  boxed 
girder,  Figure  3,  if  we  were  considering  the  part  of  top  plate 
between  the  webs,  we  should  use  for  b  in  the  formula,  the  actual 
breadth  of  b  in  inches ;  while,  if  we  were  considering  the  overhang- 
ing part  b,  of  top  plnte,  we  should  use  46,  in  place  of  4  in  formula. 
For  rectangular  columns  use  160,000  pounds  for  tr, ;  for  tubular 
beams,  top  plates  of  girders,  and  single  plates  use  200,000  pounds  for 

«V    With  a  factor-of-safety  of  3,  we  should  have  1^21  =  53000 


for  rectangular 


and 


for 


tubular  beams,  top  plates  of  riveted  girders  and  single  plates. 

36000 

For  ie  we  shall  use,  of  course,  =  12000  pounds,  which  is 

the  safe  allowable  compressive  strain.  This  would  give  the  following 
table  for  safe  unstiffened  breadth  of  wrought-iron  plates,  to  prevent 
wrinkling  of  plates. 

TABLE  m. 

breadth  la  Incheeof  Plata    Safe  breadth  in  inches  of  Plato 
"  along  both  edges.       stiffened  along  one  edge  only, 
(use  0.)  (UH  4b,) 

Hireled  Uirlers 
and  stogie  l'lates. 


Thickness  of'  K*rtan- 
Plat*  galarCol 
unms. 


Tabular  Ileum  b, 
ftliiglo  Plate*. 

El  HE 


lteclsnuular 


Colun 


1 

H 

! 

S 


If 

i 

19 
24 

29 

L? 


nth  bj 


8 

ii 

3 

■i 
•1 

I 


4i. 


0 


The  above  Uble  will  cover  every  case  likely  to  arise  in  buildings. 


>  Continued  from  page  1ST.  No.  538. 


Two  facts  should  be  noticed  in  connection  with  wrinkling: 

1.  That  the  length  of  plate  does  not  in  any  way  affect  the  resist- 
ance to  wrinkling,  which  is  dependent  only  on  the  breadth  and  thick- 
ness of  the  part  of  plate  unstiffened,  and 

2.  That  the  resistance  of  plates  to  wrinkling  being  dependent  on 
their  breadth  and  thickness  only,  to  obtain  equal  resistance  to  wrink- 
ling at  all  points  (in  rectangular  columns  with  uneven  sides),  the 
thickness  of  each  side  should  be  in  proportion  to  ils  breadth. 

'llius,  if  we  have  a  rectangular  column  SO"  X  1*"  in  cross  section 
and  the  30"  side  is  I"  thick,  we  should  make  the  14"  side  but  ,"  thick, 
for  as  30"  :  1"  :  :  13"  :  1". 

Of  course,  wo  must  also  calculate  the  column  for  direct  crushing 
and  flexure,  and  in  the  case  of  beams  for  rupture  and  deflection,  as 
well  as  for  wrinkling. 

Example  of  Wrinkling. 

It  it  detired  lo  make  the  top  plale  of  a  boxed  girder  at  ttide  at  pot- 
tible,  the  top  jlamjt  it  to  Ite  1  f "  thick,  and  it  to  be  tubjected  lo  the  full 
amount  of  the  tafe  compressive  strain,  viz  :  1 2,000  poundt  per  square 
inch  :  how  wide  apart  thould  the  web*  be  placed,  and  how  much  can  the 
plate  overhang  the  anglet  tciihoul  danger  of  wrinkling  t  Each  web  to  bt 
\"  thick,  and  the  angltt  4"  X  *"  each  t 

For  the  distance  between  webs  we  use  b  in  Formula  (4). 

»=*(tsS),=,*V  =s;l- 

which  is  the  safe  width  between  webs  to  avoid  wrinkling. 

For  the  overhanging  pari  of  top  plate  we  must  use  46,  in  place  of 
b  in  Formula  (4). 

6G0O0\J  _ 


46,=  11  ( 

IT1J 

The  total  width  of 


=  37  J  J,  therefore, 
=  9,453,  or  say,    6,  =  9,',". 


Lai  width  of  top  plate  will  be,  therefore,  including  1"  for 
two  webs  and  8"  for  the  two  angles,  or  9",  and  remembering  that 
there  is  an  overhanging  part,  b„  each  side, 

9"+ +  + 

i    By  re  fern  ng  to  Table  III,  we  should 
have  obtained  the  same  result,  with- 
out the  necessity  of  anv  calculation. 
Figure  4  will  make  the  above  still 
F>2.  «  more  clear. 

LATERAL   ELKXURE    IS    TOP  FLANGES  OF  BEAMS,  GIRDERS,  OR 
TRUSSES,  DUE  TO  COMPRESSION. 

The  usual  formula?  for  rupture  and  deflection  assume  the 
girder  or  truss  to  be  supported  against  possible  lateral 
(bending  sideways).  Now,  if  the  top  chord  of  a  truss  or  beam  is 
comparatively  narrow  and  not  supported  sideways,  the  heavy,  com- 
pressive strains  caused  in  same  may  bend  it  sidewuys.  To  calculate 
this  lateral  flexure,  use  the  formula  given  for  long*  columns  in  com- 
pression, but  in  place  of  /  use  only  two-thirds  of  the  span  of  the 
beam,  girder  or  truss,  that  is  fli,  and  for  w  use  one-third  of  the  "real- 
est  compressive  strain  in  top  chord,  which  is  usually  at  the  centre 

Inserting  this  in  Formula  (3)  we  have  : 


.,•(7) 


we  have,  ic  =- — 


(5) 


where  a  the  area  of  the 
9s  is  the  square  of  tin 


:ross-section  of  the  top  chord  in  inches, 
radius  of  gyration  of  the  top  chord  around 
its  vertical  axis  ;  we  must  therefore  reverse  the  usual  positions  of  6 
and  d,  that  is  the  breadth  of  top  chord,  becomes  the  depth  or  d,  and 
the  depth  of  tori  chord  becomes  the  thickness,  or  6  (both  in  formula) 
given  in  last  column  of  Table  I.) 

it  is  the  greatest  allowable  compressive  strain  in  pounds  at  any 
point  to  resist  lateral  flexure  safely  at  that  point. 


(/)i.  ,he 


of  the  material  to 


square  inch  in  pound*. 

/  i*  the  total  length  of  span  in  inches. 


Glossary  or  Ss  »  .lb.  —  The  following  letters, 
i  ait  roars,  will  be  found  to  e; 
ng.  unlets  disJinrtlu  ocsmrije 
EB  arm,  in  square  Inches. 

—  breatlfh.  In  Inches, 
constant  for  ultimate  resistance  to 

In  pounds,  prr  square  lueh. 
=  drpth.  in  Inches. 

=  constant  for  mmfu/as  of  elasticity,  In  pounds 

Ineb,  that  is,  pounds  per  square  ineh. 
■=z  factor-of .safety . 

—  constant  tor  ultimate  resistance  to  shearing,  per 

square  Inch,  across  the  gra' 
=  court* Ht  for  ullmate  tenstai 

square  Inch,  lengthvlse  ol 
=  height.  111  Inches. 

—  mlunl  ,-f  inertia.  In  Inches.   (See  Table  1.] 
gj  ulturvUr  modulus  of  rupture.  In 

square  Inch. 
length.  In  ■ 


0  — 
P  = 

1  = 


i  - 

C  - 

1  " 

t  - 


co*Mlmt  In  Itanklne'a  formula  for  compression 

of  long  pillars.   [See  Table  I.] 
the  cm  fee. 

the  amount  of  the  tr/l  hand  re-action  (or  sop- 
porti  of  beams,  in  pounds. 

the  amount  of  the  right  hand  rt  action  (or  sup- 
port) of  beams.  In  pounus. 

moment  of  re4i*ranee,  In  Inches.   [See  Table  I.] 

a! nut, ,  in  pounds. 

constant  for  uffuiMfe  mittanct  to  tension,  lu 

pounds,  per  square  Inc* 
uni/./rm  I/mi.  lu  pounds. 
ttrrts,  In  pounds. 
lo-ul  at  cntrr.  lu 
ixl  *  slgiitfjr 

or  luetic*.  t 


of  the  radius  ofegratUm,  lo 

 I  [.] 

diameter,  in  Inches. 


Table  I. 
<i  meter. 

rod-ius,  In  Inches. 


55 


7t   —  3.HIM,  or,  say,  S.I-7  signifies  the  ratio  of  the  cir- 
cumftrtnet  and  diameter  of  a  circle. 

If  there  are  more  Own  one  of  each  kind,  the  second 
third,  etc.,  are  indicated  with  the  Koman  numeral,' 
aa  for  Instance,  a,  a„  «,„  o.,,,  etc.,  or  b,  e„  *„,  fc,„. 

In  taking  moments,  or  bending  moments  strain/ 
stresece,  etc.,  to  signify  at  what  j«iliu  ihcy  are  lakeu' 
the  letter  slgiilljing  that  point  Is  added,  ua  tor  in' 
■uncs :  — 

as  aa  moment  or  bending  moment  at  rrafre. 

A. 


ma  -  " 
mi  ai  "  " 
s  —  strain  at  centre. 
sa  "    point  ft. 

tM  —  "    point  X. 

V    —  stress  al  centre. 
ep  ai         *'    point  />. 

■a  a*.    .  "  jnsiafX. 


point  It. 
point  X. 
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n  is  given  in  Table  If. 


Example. 


break,  would  be 
Its 


A  trusted  ginler  is  60'  long  between  bearing*,  and  not  supported  side- 
way*  ;  the  top  chord  consists  of  two  plates  each  22"  deep  and  1"  thick  ; 
the  plates  are  2"  apart,  as  per  Figure  5.  The  greatest  compressive  strain 
on  top  chord  has  preriously  been  ascertained  to  be  on  the  central  jmnel, 
and  to  be  625000  pounds.  Is  there  danger  of  the  girder  bending  tide- 
ways f 

.   x  The  girder  is  safe  against  lateral  flexure  so  long  as 

'Vfeg—     .the  strain  at  centre  does  not  exceed  te  in  Formula  (5). 
Now,  the  area  a  =  2.1.22 
=  44. 

Using  48000  pounds  per  square  Inch  for  ultimate 
resistance  to  compression  of  wroughl-iron,  and  a  factor- 
of*afety  of  4,  we  have 
/c\_  48000 
F,,.S.  ~T 

The  length  i»  60'.  or  720",  therefure 

P=  518100. 
From  Table  II  we  have 

n  =  0,000025. 

And  from  Table  I,  section  Number  16,  we  have  for  the  above 


=  1 2000 


d*-d* 
V  ~  li(d-d,j 


As  we  are  considering  the  section  for  bending  sideways,  we  must, 
of  course,  take  the  neutral  axis  x---y  vertically,  therefore  d  becomes 
4"  anil  d,  becomes  2".  This  supposes  the  plates  to  be  stiffly  latticed 
or  bolted 'together,  with  separators  between.    We  have  then 

Then  for  «r  we  have, 

3.44.12000 

"-r^ipo.000025. 

_  1584000    J  1584000    _466481  Ibs. 
1+2,47  3,47 
Or,  we  find  that  there  is  danger  of  the  girder  bending  sideways 
long  before  the  actual  compressive  strain  of  525000  pounds  has  been 
reached.    It  will,  therefore,  be  necessary  to  re-design  the  top  chord, 
so  that  it  will  be  stiffer  sideways.    This  subject  will  bo  more  fully 


treated  when 


mg  trusses. 


TENSION. 


In 


the  load  is  applied  directly  to  the  material,  and  it  is, 
therefure,  evident  that  no  matter  of  what  shape  the  material  mar  be, 
the  strain  will  always  be  the  same.    This  strain,  of  course,  will  be 
just  equal  to  the  load,  and  we  have,  therefore :  — 
s=w. 

Where  *  =  the  amount  of  strain. 
Where  w  =  the  amount  of  lond. 

The  weakest  point  of  the  piece  under  tension  will,  of  course,  be 
where  it  has  the  smallest  area  of  cross-section ;  and  the  stress  at 
such  point  will  be  equal  to  the  area  of  cross-section,  multiplied  by  the 
amount  of  resistance  its  fibres  are  capable  of.1 

The  amount  of  resistance  to  tension  the  fibres  of  a  material  are 
capable  of  is  found  by  experiments  and  tests,  ami  is  given  fur  each 
material  per  square  inch  of  cro*»-section.  A  table  of  constants  for 
the  ultimate  and  safe  resistances  to  tension  of  different  materials 
will  be  given  later;  iu  all  the  formulas  these  constants  are  represented 
by  the  letter  t. 

We  have,  then,  for  the  strew :  — 
v  =  a.  t 

Where  r  =  the  amount  of  ultimate  stress. 
Where  a=  the  area  of  cross-section. 

Where  t  =  the  ultimate  resistance  to  tension,  per  square  inch  of  the 
material. 

Therefore,  the  fundamental  formula  (1),  viz.:  v  =  s.f,  becomes 
for  pieces  under  tension :  — 

a.  t  =  ic.  f,  or  :  — 

•*  =  «•(  j)  (6) 

Where  w  —  thu  safe  load  or  amount  of  tension  the  piece  will  stand. 
Where  a  =  the  area  of  cross-section  at  the  weakest  point  (in  square 
inches). 

Where  ( j,)  =  the  safe  resistance  to 
the  material. 

Example. 

A  freight  is  hung  at  the  lower  end  of  a  rertical  wroughl-iron  rod, 
tchich  is  /irmly  secured  at  the  other  end.  The  rod  is  3"  at  one  end  and 
tapers  to  2"  at  the  other  end.  How  much  weight  will  the  rod  safely 
earn/  f 

The  .m.illest  cross-section  of  the  rod,  where  it  would  be  likely  to 

'This,  «#»tn,  Is  not  theoretically  correct,  w  a  piece  under  tension  U  apt  to 
■tretcu.  reduce  the  lire*  «!  its  eroee-eoctlnu  ;  but  Uie  »bore  l»  »ufflclciilly 

correct  fur  all  practical  r~ 


per  square  inch  of 


very  close  to  the  2"  end,  or,  say,  2"  i 
icction  at  this  point  will  be  :  — 


£  -31 
7        4  * 

The  ultimate  resistance  to  tension  of  wrought-iron  per  square  inch 
is,  from  forty-eight  thousand  pounds  to  sixty  thousand  pounds.  We 
do  not  know  the  exact  quality,  and,  therefore,  take  the  lower  figure; 
using  a  factor-of-safety  of  four,  we  have  for  the  safe  resistance  to 
tension  per  square  inch  :  — 

(.£)-.  48  000    „12  000poundl, 

Therefore,  the  safe  load  will  he  :  — 

«  =  3f    12000    =37  714  | 
[To  be  continued.) 


THE  INFLUENCE  OF  ARCHITECTURE  ON  CARPENTRY. 


OL^rf  sSortin  Maria..  cfrQ 
(«2Vp  <3?n  .^cx.-ThcJits^fbx'xs) 


TirllFlast  of  the  present  course  of  free  lectures  delivered  under 
»l»  the  auspices  of  the  Carpenters'  Company  was  given  at  their  hilt 
in  Londo  -wall,  a  few  weeks  ago,  by  Mr.  Banister  Fletcher, 
M.P.,  Kit. I. It  A.,  who  took  as  his  subject  the  actual  work  of  carpen- 
try in  all  ages,  and  its  action  and  reaction  upon  architecture.  The 
facility  which  both  architect  and  carpenter  must  each  possess  in 
order  to  attain  excellence  must  he,  the  lecturer  pointed  nut,  the 
power  of  earnest  thought  on  his  work.  The  architect's  was  the 
inventive  quality  of  art,  the  carpenter's  was  the  actual  work.  The 
,  rtist'a  pencil  and  the  carpenter's  tools,  though  wielded  with  the 
utmost  skill,  would,  in  the  absence  of  earnest  thought,  produce  but 
poor  and  imperfect  results.  Technical  excellence  had  its  limits,  to 
be  reached  bv  patient  study  ;  but  the  production  of  a  new  design  or 
an  original  thought  could  never  be  arrived  at  bv  simple  study,  how- 
ever closely  applied. 

Turning  a  moment  to  consider  the  birthplace  of  architecture,  it 
would  be  seen  ttiat  a  prlmieval  civilization  like  the  faculties  of  child- 
hood could  necessarily  only  conceive  simple  idea*,  and  these  were  con- 
verted into  the  first  tangible  forms  of  construction.  The  rapid  arch- 
itectural development  of  the  earlier  nations  must  be  ascribed  to  the 
constructive  faculty  of  mankind  ;  but  the  epoch  of  simplicity  of  < 
struction  gra  lually  yielded  under  the  dominion  of  fre*h  r 
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increased  effort*.    The  post 
mogcneous  mode  of  build- 
c  was  added. 


stimulating  the  forerunners  of  the  art  to  increasi 
and  rail  construction  gave  place  to  a  more  h>  mogi 
ia»,  and  bit  by  bit  construction  more  or  less  rutl 

Man  having  satisfied  the  natural  craving*  for  a  mere  shelter,  com- 
menced his  first  effort*  at  architectural  embellishment,  and  the  lec- 
turer thought,  even  in  these  Ute  days  advantage  might  be  derived 
from  a  little  more  attention  being  jwld  to  the  sources  from  whence 
sprang  the  germs  of  architecture.  In  early  buildings  the  carpenter 
livid  an  important  place,  and  lie  was,  in  fact,  the  architect,  with  the 
ail  vantage  over  modern  ones  that  he  put  his  ideas  into  execution,  so 
that  he  was  able  to  import  into  his  work  the  nameless  something 
which  stamped  it  with  the  impress  of  a  master  mind.  After  the 
final  decay  of  architecture  in  its  Southern  birthplace,  a  new  creation 
•rose  in  its  Northern  borders,  and  it  was  to  the  new  creation  tliat  we 
owed  the  roofs  of  modern  Kurope.  During  this  period  the  art  of 
carpentry  advanced  by  leaps  and  bounits,  till  we  stood  gazing  with 
awe  and  wonder  on  the  marvellous  beauties  of  construction  left  us  in 
many  a  wide-spanned  roof  of  church  ami  hall.  These  were  no  formal 
copies  of  the  work  of  preceding  ages,  but  the  mere  outcome  of  ear- 
nest thought  brought  to  bear  on  its  new  conditions.  During  the 
Norman  period,  the  roof,  though  plain,  was  often  open  to  the  actual 
frame  timbers.  It  was  evident,  from  the  weather  mouldings  which 
frequently  remained  to  this  day  on  Nurman  lowers,  that  the  outer 
roofs  of  this  style  were  often  of  a  high  pitch,  but  sometimes  they 
wire  very  low.    They  appeared  to  have  had  generally,  if  not  alwavs, 


the  beams  placed  very  uear  together,  on  the  under  side  of  which 
arded  t 


ceiling  was  perhaps  made.  It  might  be  doubted  whether 
i  of  this  period  now  remained,  though  we  had  sufficient 
:  to  show  what  they  were  in  several  instances.  Portions  of 
some  very  remarkable  wooden  roofs  of  this  atyle  remained  at  Oak- 
ham and  at  the  Bishop's  Palace,  Hereford. 

Of  the  Early  English  style  a  few  roofs  still  remained  in  country 
districts,  especially  in  Sussex.  Tliev  were  of  steep  pitch,  and  either 
canted  or  of  a  circular  form  like  a  barrel  vau't,  and  had  generally 
tie-beams.  Halesowen  Parish  Church,  Salop,  and  one  of  the  aisles 
of  Rochester  Cathedral  had  roofs  with  moulded  beams  clearly  of 
Early  English  character;  and  at  Old  Sliorehani  was  a  tie-beam  with 
the  tooih  ornament  on  the  original  circular  braces. 

Coming  to  the  Perpendicular  period,  we  find  in  Westminster  Hall 
one  of  the  finest  specimens  of  a  large  span  roof.  The  principals 
were  here  made  into  a  sort  of  trefoil  arch,  and  the  interstices  of  tbe 
framing  were  filled  with  panellings;  there  were  also  arches  from  one 
principal  to  another.  Of  tlie  same  class  were  the  roofs  of  Crosby 
Hall,  Uishopagale,  and  Christ  Church,  Oxford ;  bus  this  type  of  roof 
was  not  common  in  churches  where  the  flat,  or  nearly  flat-ceiled  roof 
was  more  usual.  Half-timbered  houses  were  frequently  erected  in 
this  Perpendicular  period,  both  in  this  country  and  in  Germany  a"d 
France.  The  houses  of  the  richer  burghers  were  often  constructed 
in  this  manner,  and  were  enriched  with  ornamental  carving.  This 
woodwork,  while  not  belonging  to  art  of  a  very  high  order,  being 
generally  entirely  executed  by  the  carpenter,  was  pervaded,  as  a 
whole,  by  a  peculiar  charm.  In  our  own  country,  es|>ecially  in  War- 
wickshire and  Cheshire,  numerous  picturesque  specimens  could  be 
seen,  and  a>  holiday  would  be  well  and  pleasantly  spent  in  studying 
tbe  examples  remaining  in  Warwick,  Coventry,  or  Chester.  In 
most  cases,  if  lite  works  were  minutely  examined,  it  would  be  found 
to  bear  the  impress  of  careful  artistic  work,  rightly  applied,  although 
in  many  instances  these  were  purely  the  action  of  the  individual 
workman's  ideas.  However  much  work  had  ken  lavished  on  a 
building,  seldom  was  the  same  moulding,  stop,  or  ornament  employed 
throughout,  and  this  constituted  the  real  charm  of  the  treatment. 

In  order  to  show  the  advantage  of  living  among  and  studying  those 
works,  the  lecturer  showed  two  moulded  ends  to  beams,  both  the 
outcome  of  the  workman  Independent  of  architectural  control,  both 
taken  from  buildings  erected  in  Warwickshire.  The  one,  which  was 
refined  in  nil  iu  details,  was  taken  from  the  neighborhood  of  artistic 
oid  work  ;  the  other,  debased  and  clumsy  in  character,  was  surrounded 
by  stucco  and  sham  art.  Much  in  the  same  way  architecture  alwaj  s 
affected  carpentry,  and  he  held  that  it  was  only  by  architects  working 
up  log  high  standard  of  art  that  the  workman  could  improve  himself! 

In  discussing  these  wooden  house  fronts,  roofs,  and  other  huge 
pieces  of  mechanism,  which  developed  in  boldness  and  variety,  it 
should  not  be  overlooked  that  the  abundance  of  oak  timber  in  the 
north  of  Europe  both  suggested  much  of  this  art,  and  admitted  of 
bolij  features  of  construction  from  the  size  of  the  logs  and  the  tenac- 
ity of  tlio  material.  Timber  was  in  the  fifteenth  century  lo  be  had 
»t  low  prices  and  in  any  quantity.  Whole  cities  were  mainly  con- 
structed of  timber.  The  nouses  were  framed  together  with  posts 
about  sixteen  inches  square  in  section,  arching  outwards,  and  meet- 
ing the  projecting  floor  timbers,  and  so  with  the  upper  stories.  In 
the  Rows  of  Chester,  an  open  gallery  or  passage  was  left  in  the  first 
floor  within  the  timbers  of  the  house  fronts.  Projecting  oriels  often 
jutted  out  from  these  overhanging  stories,  and  the  spaces  between 
these  framing  pieces  were  filled-iu  wiih  laths  aud  mortar,  or  in  later 
years  with  glass.  In  London,  Rutten,  Rlois,  and  Coventry,  the 
angle-post*  were  occupied  by  niches  having  statuettes  in  them,  or 
fifteenth-century  window-tracery  was  sunk  in  the  surfaces.  Most  of 
tbe  ornamental  work  to  the  early  half-timbered  houses  was  confined 
to  the  ends  of  joists,  beams,  and  |«>sU,  und  it  was  not  till  a  later  date 
—  shout  the  sixteenth  century  —  that  the  panel  spaces  were  filled  in 

nothing  to  do  with  the  construction, 


»hh  useless  ornament,  having  nothing  to  do  wil 
M<1  in  no  way  improving  the  beauty  of  the  work. 
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He  would,  in  the  next  place,  consider  carpenter's  work  in  furniture, 
both  ancient  and  modern,  with  a  view  of  inquiring  if  even  in  this 
branch  of  work  the  carpenter  Itad  not  had  some  share  in  aiding  the 
cause  of  progress.  In  tbe  British  Museum  were  preserved  some 
Egyptian  chairs  which,  from  the  simplicity  of  their  construction, 
were  well  worthy  of  a  visit,  putting  aside  their  wonderful  preserva- 
tion after  tbe  lapse  of  centuries.  Another  old  piece  of  furniture  was 
St.  Peter's  Chair,  at  Rome,  and  this  old  piece  of  work,  tiiough  at 
times  repaired,  still  retained  much  of  its  ancient  character.  During 
the  sixteenth  century  especially,  furniture  possessed  an  architectural 
character  in  its  outlines.  In  the  fifteenth  century,  chests,  screens, 
stall  fronts, doors  and  panelling  followed  or  fell  in  with  the  prevailing 
arrangements  of  architectural  design  in  stonework,  such  as  window- 
tracery  or  wall-tracery.  Hut  in  the  sixteenth-centnry,  furniture, 
architectural  character  not  proper  to  woodwork  for  any  constructive 
reason  was  imparted  to  cabinets,  chests,  etc.  They  were  artificially 
provided  with  parts  that  imitated  the  lines,  brackets,  and  all  the 
details  of  Classic  entablatures  when  these  had  constructive  reasons, 
but  which,  reduces!  to  the  proportions  of  furniture,  had  not  the  same 
property.  These  subdivisions  brought  into  use  the  art  of  "  joinery." 
As  the  vigor  of  the  great  sixteenth-century  movement  died  out,  the 
mania  for  making  furniture  in  tbe  form  of  architectural  models  died 
out  also,  nor  did  it  again  become  the  fashion  until  quite  modern  times, 
under  the  Gothic  and  other  revivals,  at  the  end  of  the  last  and  tbe 
beginning  of  the  present  century.  The  architectural  idea  was  in 
itself  full  of  grandeur,  and  productive  of  very  beautiful  examples  in 
the  sarcophagus-shaped  chests  or  cassoni  or  cabinets,  although  the 
facades  of  temples,  the  vaults,  columns,  and  triumphal  arches  of  Rome 
would  not  bear  reduction  to  such  small  proportions.  With  the  intro- 
duction of  marquetry  into  more  general  use,  there  was  apparent,  not 
only  a  new  or  renewed  method  of  decoration,  but  a  changed  ideal  of 
construction.  Pieces  of  furniture  were  no  longer  subdivided  by 
architectural  mouldings  and  columns,  all  such  meant  extra  work 
added  to  the  sides  and  fronts. 

The  lecturer  asked  why  modern  carpenters  had  not  taken  in  hand 
some  of  the  work  required  in  designing  and  executing  furniture.  At 
no  period  had  there  been  such  a  demand  for  good,  sound,  solid  and 
substantial  work  in  this  direction,  work,  in  fact,  well  within  the  car- 
penter's domain,  and  a  large  field  was  open  to  the  craft  in  the  future. 
Why  should  not  the  hall  furniture  of  a  modern  house  fall  entirely  to 
the  share  of  tbe  carpenter?  Mr.  Fletcher  exhibited  some  hall  furni- 
ture he  designed  for  his  own  residence  and  ha<l  executed  solely  bv 
carpenters  some  seventeen  years  ago.  They  had  thus  seen  in  their 
survey  of  art,  as  far  as  traced,  a  continual  progress  of  human  ideas 
and  conceptions  beginning  with  evolution,  followed  by  imagination, 
and  completed  by  adaptation.  When  they  looked  from  their  present 
standpoint  of  critical  examination  as  to  the  real  manner  and  use  of 
the  various  means  of  construction,  it  must  be  counted  an  i 
that  their  predecessors  of  the  last  century,  incapable  of  con 
ing  the  true  spirit  of  preceding  ages  anil  the  principles  on  which 
their  work  was  based,  should  have  been  so  fond  of  reproducing 
archaic  forms  of  construction,  false  alike  in  art  and  principle,  and 
unsuited  to  a  material  in  which  they  wrought.  The  error  into  which 
they  fell  was  that  they  attempted  only  to  reproduce  the  forms  of 
older  work  witlKxil  regard  to  its  spirit.  What  we  wanted  was  tbe 
love  of  truth  that  animated  the  workers  in  olden  times,  and  when  we 
had  mastered  tlie  first  principles  of  such  a  revival,  we  should  be  on 
the  high  road  to  success.  The  designer  should  so  use  every  material 
dealt  with  as  to  bring  out  its  distinctive  properties.  One  great  and 
too  common  error  was  that  of  not  letting  well  alone.  How  often 
did  we  find  a  well-moulded  beam  spoilt  by  the  addition  of  meretricious 
ornament,  having  nothing  in  common  with  the  member  itself,  and 
injuring  by  its  presence  what  it  was  intended  to  enhance. 

As  a  result  of  tbe  spread  of  technical  schools,  art  was,  he  was 
pleased  to  notice,  making  its  influence  felt  in  our  workshops,  and  he 
was  hopeful  that  in  the  not  far  distant  future  our  workmen  would 
take  their  right  place  in  the  hierarchy  of  art,  and  a  better  understood 
connection  between  the  arts  of  construction  and  design  would 
assuredly  be  the  outcome.  More  than  anybody,  the  carpenter  had 
greater  opportunities  in  tbe  present  day  of  improving  his  knowledge. 
Nearly  every  modern  roof  proclaimed  the  fact  from  the  housetops. 
The  roofs  of  our  Georgian  forefathers  were  perhaps  nearly  without 
exception  the  most  unobtrusive  frauds  of  a  sham  age.  Concealed 
between  lofty  parapets  from  without,  and  by  lath  and  plaster  from 
within,  sham  construction  and  scamped  work  went  on  hand-in-hand 
unchecked ;  but  a  change  for  the  better  had  now  opened,  and  instead 
of  seeking  to  hide  his  work,  each  architect  vied  with  the  other  to 
show  more  and  more  both  of  the  roof  and  its  construction.  No 
one  could  deny  that  the  change  was  for  the  better.  Tiie  man  of  all 
others  to  whom  our  thanks  were  due  for  this  alteration  in  public 
taste  was  the  late  Mr.  Pugin.  He  it  was  who  first  played  havoc 
with  the  old  tie-beam  school  of  construction,  without  which  tite  whole 
superstructure  of  collars  and  braces  would  have  fallen  to  the  ground. 
In  our  enthusiastic  effort  after  the  ideal  we  were  sometimes  apt  to 
adopt  archaic  forms,  which  in  our  sober  moments  wu  were  sorry  for. 
He  referred  more  particularly  to  the  debased  form  of  French  and 
Flemish  roofs  just  at  present  in  vogue  of  tlie  bedpost  order,  wherein 
the  canons  of  the  constructive  position  of  materials  was  set  at  nought. 
The  old  carpenters  evolved  from  their  experience  the  constructive 
excellence  that  we  found  in  most  of  their  work.  Wo  must  not,  in 
our  efforts  to  be  eclectic,  sin  on  the  other  side,  and  lose  all  trace  of 
real  worth.   One  point  that  was  sometimes  overlooked  in  adapting 
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old  examples  by  rule  of  thumb  was  that  the  adapters  failed  to  take 
into  account  the  age  in  which  the  works  were  executed.    The  extra 
strengths  of  timbers  in  old  roofs  had  been  thu  main  cause  of  their 
•lability.    Tarts  evidently  designed  under  the  direct  laws  of  stress, 
intended  originally  to  act  as  a  strut,  had,  under  clianged  conditions, 
come  to  serve  the  purpose  of  a  tie,  and  if,  on  examination,  the  piers 
had  given  way,  we  might  be  certain  that  some  power  other  than  orig- 
inally intended  had  been  exerted,  as  pins  could  never  have  bean  prop- 
erly utilized  where  tension  of  the  part  was  presupposed.    The  pecu- 
liarity of  the  present  position  of  architecture  was  the  reversal  of  the 
conditions  under  which  it  progressed.    In  the  past  the  secular  ele- 
ment was  subordinated  to  the  religious  conception ;  now  the  utilita- 
rian preceded  all  others,  and  it  was  the  multiplicity  of  the  require- 
ment* of  our  latter-day  architecture  that  made  the  fulfilment  so  diffi- 
cult a  task.    It  was  the  continuation  of  the  analytical  and  synthetical 
methods  that  was  now  necessary  to  elaborate  a  definite  system.  To 
the  young  man  starting  in  life  his  advice  was  :   study  anywhere  and 
everywhere,  but  learn  to  sift  the  tares  from  the  wheat,  striving  to 
remember  that  old  work  was  not  necessarily  good  because  it  was  old. 
If  the  young  could  strip  self  and  learn  to  follow  the  spirit  that  ani- 
mated the  constructure  of  the  thirteenth  century  —  the  period  when 
construction  hail  attained  its  full  development  —  without  copying  all 
its  forms  and  conditions,  he  would  eventually  retain  something  worth 
knowing.  The  unfortunate  part  of  it  was  that  the  workman,  like  too 
mane  members  of  the  architectural  profession,  only  make  bad  copies 
of  the  old  forms,  taking  litile  heed  of  the  different  conditions  and  re- 
quirements of  the  work.    Mr.  Fletcher  ouoted  from  the  late  G.  E. 
Street's  last  address  at  the  Institute,  in  which  solid  construction  was 
insisted  upon,  and  from  a  recent  Academy  lecture  by  Mr.  Aitchison, 
pointing  out  that  construction  was  best  when  it  decorated  the  mate- 
rial employed  for  construction.    The  lecturer  continued  :  I  think 
that  jerry  building  has  had  its  day,  that  the  work  of  the  future  will 
be  solid,  substantial  work,  that  solid  woods  will  be  used,  and  veneer 
discarded.    I  find  houses  built  from  my  designs,  and  in  a  solid  man- 
ner by  lo-callrd  speculative  builders  let  and  sell  far  more  quickly, 
though  a  larger  price  is  asked  for  them  than  for  the  usual  llimsy  class  of 
house,  whereas  these  stronger,  more  solid,  and  more  expensive  houses 
would  not  have  let  or  sold  a  few  years  ago.    In  my  judgment,  there- 
fore, the  time  has  arrived  when  to  build  solidly  and  well  will  pay  best 
even  the  speculative  builder,  and  this  will  make  the  carpenter  more 
than  ever  in  request  If  he  will  give  his  attention  to  technical  knowl- 
edge.   The  sco|.e  of  his  trade  will  be  increased,  for  the  demaud  for 
solid  ami  substantial  houses  will  influence  the  furniture  therein,  and 
the  carpenter  and  joiner  may  certainly  make  the  hall  and  dining- 
room  furniture,  the  panelling  of  ceiling,  in  conjunction  with  enam- 
elled iron,  the  dadoing  of  halls  and  rooms,  the  solid  parquetry  of 
fl.wrs.    The  great  thing  that  the  carpenter  must  remember  is  that  he 
must  cultivate  taste,  for  this  now  pays,  and  its  cultivation  is  one  of 
the  weapons  we  have  against  foreign  comtietition.    Everything  thu 
carpenter  does  should  bear  progress  of  Ins  trade;  all  being  solid, 
simple,  ret  tasteful.    Where  he  can,  he  should  build  his  cottage  with 
come  portion  of  half-timbered  work,  barge-boards,  etc.,  if  not  pre- 
vented by  local  regulations;  he  should  be  content  with  bare  walls  at 
first,  and  gradually  panel  and  lit  up  each  room.    Nothing  will  more 
help  to  elevate  his  own  taste  and  the  taste  of  his  ncighttors,  and  it 
should  be  borne  in  mind  that  he  will  be  educating  himself  as  an  art 
workman,  and  thus  the  carpenter  will  be  helping  to  inilucncc  the 
architecture  of  the  future. 

PjktxTtsfo  Microscopic  Slidks.  —  An  exchange  tells  of  a  visit  to  the 
house  of  a  inieroseopist,  who  thus  describes  some  of  his  treasures:  "I 
have  several  little  things,  to  tell  you  that  arc  not  known  except  by 
iiilcroscopksts.  Here  is  a  slip  of  glass,  for  instance,"  he  continued,  as 
he  picked  up  a  narrow  glass-slide,  *'  which  cutitaitis  the  representation 
of  a  beautiful  bouquet  of  flowers.  The  representation,  when  looked  at 
with  the  naked  eye,  can  scarcely  be  seen  at  all.  It  simply  looks  like  a 
small  shot.  The  bouquet,  when  you  look  at  it  through  the  instrument, 
contains,  a*  you  can  discover,  eighty-two  distinct  flowers  of  various 
shades  and  colors;  and  each  is  as  perfect  as  it  would  be  possible  for  an 
artist  to  represent  it  on  canvas.  The  entire  bouquet,  including  all  the 
flowers,  leaves,  etc.,  was  made  from  the  scales  and  hair  of  Brazilian 
butterflies.  The  dust  from  the  wings  of  the  butterflies  was  picked  up 
and  placed  In  position  by  ll-nry  Dalton,  of  Lmdun,  who  is  now  dead. 
Dallon.  with  the  aid  of  a  microscope,  picked  up  one  panicle  of  the  dust 
at  a  time  on  the  end  of  a  hair,  and  adjusted  it  to  the  slide  in  such  a 
manner  that,  when  his  task  wxs  finished,  the  bouquet  assumed  its  pres- 
ent beautiful  and  perfect  form.  Although  Oalton  was  dissipated,  he 
excelled  most  of  his  Imitators  in  his  peculiar  line  of  art.  Among  micro 
scopists  his  works  ate  prized  as  highly  as  the  works  of  the  great  mas- 
ters in  painting  are  valued  by  artists  who  work  on  canvas.  A  painter 
who  can  paint  a  complete  scene  on  a  surface  as  small  as  a  sleeve-button 
Is  considered  skilful ;  yet  Dal  ton  used  a  single  hair  for  a  brush,  and 
dealt  with  particles  of  matter  scarcely  visible  to  the  naked  eye,  which 
he  placed  in  their  respective  positions  with  the  aid  of  his  microscope 
with  such  accuracy  that  he  finally  produced  his  representations,  which 
are  so  correct  in  every  detail  that  artists  who  have  examined  them  crit- 
ically have  been  almost  overcome  with  astonishment.  This  is  what  I 
call  one  of  the  wonderful  achievements  of  the  century.  He  was  a  fast 
worker,  and,  by  laboring  almost  incessantly,  he  could  finish  it,  I  think, 
in  the  course  of  a  week  or  ten  days.  The  Dalton  slides  are  very  valu- 
able in  America.  There  are  not  more  than  fifty  Dalton  slides  in  this 
country,  and  they  can  scarcely  be  purchased  for  love  or  money.  In 
fact,  as  I  have  said  before,  they  are  as  highly  prized  by  inieroseopist* 
throughout  the  world  a*  a  rare  painting  by  a  celebrated  master  is 
prized." 
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SUBAQUEOUS  FOUNDATIONS. 

IN"  carrying  out 
pneumatic  foun- 
dations an  iron 
caisson  of  the  form 
of  tho  object  re- 
quired is  generally 
used  as  a  working 
chamber.  The  ma- 
sonry carried  up 
upon  this  is  usually 
constructed  within 
an  iron  sheathing, 
which  serves  to  pro- 
tect the  new  work 
from  injury  by  fric- 
tion as  it  is  pressed 
down  into  the 
ground,    and  also 
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sheathing  remain 
permanently  in  the 
structure.  Many  at- 
tempts have  been 
made  to  lessen  the 
cost  of  this  system, 
caused  by  the  loss  of 
the  iron.  Works 
have  been  carried 
out  in  which  the 
caisson  served  onlv 
as  a  diving-bell,  and 
was  afterward  re- 
moves] ;  but  this 
method,  apart  from 
its  great  cost,  only 
docs  not  go  deep  into  the  bottom,  and 
then  only  for  special  cases.  In  another  direction  saving  of  cost  has 
been  sought  by  removing  the  upper  iron  sheath  after  the  masonry  has 
been  carried  up  sufficiently  high  and  using  it  again. 

Already  in  1851  I'fanmuller  had  suggested,  in  a  scheme  for  bridg- 
ing the  Rhine  at  Mainz,  that  the  upper  portion  of  the  iron  sheaths 
for  the  piers  should  be  screwed  off  when  the  masonry  was  carried  up 
above  the  water-level,  and  used  again  at  another  pier.  In  the  case 
of  the  Saltash  Bridge,  Mr.  Brunei  removed  the  iron  cylinders,  thirty- 
seven  feet  in  diameter,  for  the  whole  depth  of  about  fifty-six  feet,  in 
which  the  piers  were  not  imbedded  in  the  bed  of  the  estuary.  In 
constructing  the  Antwerp  quays  the  contractors  built  the  masonry, 
which  was  founded  upon  pneumatically-sunk  caissons  within  massive 
iron  sheathings,  which,  when  the  masonry  was  far  enough  advanced, 
were  unbolted  from  the  caissons,  lifted  booty  and  reused  at  another 
part  of  the  wall.  As  the  foundation  of  the  masonrv  did  not  50  far 
into  the  solid,  tho  friction  to  bo  overcome  in  lifting  these  sheaihings 
was  not  great. 

In  18«2  the  Societa  Italiana  began  the  founding  of  a  quay  wall 
about  two  hundred  yards  in  length  along  the  corrected  course  of  the 
Tiber  for  the  protection  of  the  Villa  Farnesina.  The  work  was  all 
done  in  the  dry,  the  great  curve  of  the  Tiber  not  being  cut  out  till 
later.  The  wall  was  founded  upon  a  series  of  iron  caissons,  sixty- 
five  feet  seven  inches  long,  fifteen  feet  nine  inches  wide,  and  twenty- 
nine  feet  six  inches  deep.  The  masonry  was  brought  up  for  twenty- 
three  feet  in  rough  tufa  and  puzzuolana  mortar,  and  for  the  remaining 
six  feet  with  a  facing  of  travertin  blocks.  A  sheathing  of  unusual 
construction,  which  was  put  up  to  its  full  height  at  om*e,  was  used, 
perhaps  rather  as  a  protection  during  the  sinking  for  the  rough  ma- 
sonry in  slow-setting  mortar,  than  as  a  coffer-slain  in  which  to  build 
the  upper  masonry.  This  sheathing  consisted  of  vertical  iron  plates 
23. G  inches  wide,  connected  together  by  two  flat  bars  riveted  together 
between  which  the  edge  of  the  plate's  was  pushed.  There  was  no 
filling  or  calking  of  the  joints,  and  no  attachment  to  the  caisson. 
When  a  length  of  walling  was  finished,  the  plates  and  bars  were 
pulled  out  and  used  again  in  another  length. 

Inspired  by  these  works,  Mr.  (iaertner  designed  a  "foundation 
mantel,"  which  easily  takes  to  pieces,  and  is  adaptable  to  any  form 
of  caisson.  It  consists  of  vertical  plates,  0.2  inch  thick  and  two  feet 
seven  inches  wide,  in  six  foot  seven  inch  lengths,  joined  together 
at  the  horizontal  points  by  double  cover-plates  and  a  double  row  of 
bolls.  Laterally  these  plates  are  kept  in  position  by  fitting  into  a 
riveted  X  formed  of  two  bars,  5.09  inches  x  0.47  inch,  separated  by 
a  bar,  2  inches  x  0.27  inch,  all  three  being  riveted  together.  The 
vertical  plates  are  not  fastened  to  these  I-irons,  but  the  joint  is 
calked.  The  X's  break  joint  with  the  plates,  and  are  only  lightly  at- 
tached to  the  caisson. 

In  the  winter  of  I883-<M,  the  two  abutments  and  two  piers  of  the 
bridge  over  the  Wisloca  at  Dembica,  in  Galicia,  were  erected  upon 
this  plan.  The  area  of  the  foundation  of  the  abutments  is  sixty- 
eight  square  yards  each,  and  of  the  piers  fifty-seven  square  yards. 
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The  foundation*  varied  in  depth  from  twentv 
low  water,  and  from  twenty-eight  to  thir't; 
gronnd  level,  and  four  to  fire  row*  of  the  mo 


to  twenty-six  feet  below 
thirty-seven  feet  below  the 
groond  level,  and  four  to  five  row*  of  the  movable  plates  were  used, 
according  to  circumstances.  The  materials  sunk  through  were  Hand 
and  gravel  first,  and,  lower,  «tiff  clay.  When  the  foundation  of  one 
pier  wa*  completed  and  the  masonry  brought  up  high  enough,  the 
sheath  was  removed  to  the  next  pier.    It  wa*  used  four  time*. 

To  obviate  any  danger  of  bolt-heads  or  other  projecting  piece* 
catching  on  the  masonry  as  it  is  being  drawn  out,  the  space  Del  ween 
the  sheath  and  the  masonry  is  tilled  with  sand  as  the  latter  pro- 
gresses. The  sheath  is  removed  by  windlasses,  which  draw  .out  the 
vertical  plates  and  fish-joints  one  by  one.  The  joint  between  the 
sheath  and  the  caisson  is  simply  hroken  in  this  operation.  The 
weight  of  the  shealb,  including  all  joints  and  fastenings,  is  for  the 
lowest  row  of  plates  nineteen  pounds  |>er  square  foot,  and  for  the 
rest  1 4.6  pounds,  if  the  plates  have  to  be  re-used  over  a  caisson  of 
different  shape  from  the  one  from  which  they  are  being  taken,  it  may 
be  necessary  to  bend  them  to  the  required  curve,  and  to  this  end 
they  must  be  of  the  best  material ;  the  vertical  fish-joints  are  the 
same  for  all  shapes  of  caisson.  It  has  been  intended  to  mako  care- 
ful lest*  to  ascertain  the  amount  of  friction  encountered  in  drawing 
off  the  sheath,  but  the  floods  of  June,  1H*4,  made  it  necessary  to  get 
the  work  done  as  soon  as  possible,  and  the  tests  were  therefore  con- 
fined to  the  right  pier,  which  was  one  hundred  and  fifteen  feet  from 
the  bank,  and  founded  21.6  feet  below  low  water,  and  thirty-eight 
feet  below  the  surface  of  the  ground,  made  up  of 

Sand  and  clay  1MV)  fact 

l>oci»e  «tone*  and  *&ixl     -  .ls.Of)  feci 

Finn  elay   «.«>  feet 

While  the  sinking  of  one  of  the  caissons  was  in  progress,  the  giv- 
ing way  of  the  joints  of  two  of  the  vertical  plates  at  their  joining 
with  the  caisson  gave  the  opportunity  of  calciilntitig  the  external 
friction,  the  bottom  of  the  caisson  being  at  the  time  5.2  feet  below 
low  water,  and  23.8  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  ground.  This  gave 
a  resistance  due  to  friction  of  3.1  tons  per  foot  run  of  circumference, 
equivalent  to  493  tons  per  square  foot  of  surface  of  tlic  sheading. 
These  and  some  observations  of  other  plates  which  gave  wav  on  the 
furtlier  sinking  of  the  caisson,  taking  into  account  the  degree  in 
which  they  followed  the  caisson  or  stayed  behind,  showed  that  the 
earth  pressure  on  the  inside  of  the  sheathing  is  proportioned  to  the 
friction,  lust  as  is  the  case  on  the  outside. 

These  s|ight  observations  showed  that  the  co-efficient  of  friction  in- 
side is  at  least  as  great  as,  if  not  greater  than,  that  outside,  and  that, 
therefore,  passive  earth-pr?;;un*  produces  as  great  an  amount  of  fric- 
tion as  active  earth-pressure.  It  was  now  of  interest  to  determine 
the  resistance  to  friction  when  both  surfaces  of  the  sheathing  were 
sliding,  as  is  the  case  when  the  sheathing  is  drawn  off,  instead  of  only 
one,  as  in  tive  former  cases,  and  whether,  as  must  be  theoretically  as- 
sumed, the  resistances  work  simultaneously  on  both  sides  of  the  plate, 
anil  arc  thus  proportional  to  the  sum  of  the  inner  and  outer  co-effi- 
cients of  friction.  If  this  is  so,  a  comparison  of  the  theoretical  cal- 
culated outside  friction  with  the  observed  resistance  to  the  drawing- 
up  of  the  sheathing  should  show  the  former  to  be  at  most  one-half  the 
latter.  The  calculations  have  been  made  for  all  the  cases  in  which 
the  plates  were  above  water  (there  being  no  theory  giving  useful  re- 
sults for  material  permeated  by  water). 

The  theoretical  earth  pressure  was  determined  by  Itcbhann's  con- 
struction, in  which  the  weight  of  the  material  was  taken  at  98.3 
pounds  per  cubic  foot,  and  the  angle  of  repose  for  sand  with  loam  at 
38°,  and  gravel  and  sand  36°.  After  a  long  series  of  observations, 
the  co-efficient  of  friction  for  the  outside  was  found  to  lie  0.466,  and 
for  the  inside  0.588,  or  twenty  percent  greater  than  the  outside  fric- 
tion. The  results  of  the  calculation  were  reduced  to  diagrams  which 
thoroughly  proved  that  with  the  simultaneous  action  of  two  surfaces 
of  the  same  body  (a*  in  the  case  of  the  sheathing  when  being  drawn 
off)  the  resistances  to  friction  act  simultaneously  on  the  two  surfaces, 
and  therefore  must  be  added  together. 
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The  above  table  refers  to  the  land  pier  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Wisloca.  From  this  table  it  is  seen  that  the  friction  at  considerable 
depths,  and  especially  where  the  earth  is  saturated  with  water,  in- 
creases very  rapidly.  The  mean  water-level  in  the  case  of  the  pier 
to  which  the  table  refers  was  aliout  4.7  m.  (15.4  feet)  below  the  sur- 
face of  the  ground.  The  observations  and  calculations  described  in 
the  paper  were  made  by  Mr.  Adolf  Titze,  who  was  the  engineer  in 
charge  of  the  works  on  behalf  of  the  firm  who  built  the  bridge,  the 
author  of  the  paper  being  a  member  of  the  firm. 


[  We  cannot  pay  attention  to  the  demands  of  corretpondetus  who  for. 
get  to  giee  ikeir  namts  and  addresses  as  guaranty  of  good  faith.'] 

THE  EFFECT  OF  WIND  OX  PLUMBERS'  TRAPS. 
To  the  Editors  or  tiik  American  Architect:  — 

Dear  Sirs,  —  In  a  two-*tory  house,  with  a  horizontal  run  of  soil- 
pipe  of  about  thirty  feet,  from  a  running  trap  to  the  vertical  part 
about  forty-five  feet  high,  about  which  were  grouped  in  basetaient, 
first  and  second  story  the  usual  fixtures  each  with  its  own  branch 
from  soil-pipe,  I  recently  observed  the  effect  of  a  rather  high  and 
"  gusty  "  wind.  The  fresh-air  inlet  was  two  inches,  tbe  soil-pipe  four 
inches,  open  at  top,  extending  well  above  ridge  of  a  gamhrel  roof,  but 
ten  feet  or  so  from  the  ridge.  The  closet  was  a  short  hopper,  and 
most  of  the  traps  of  other  fixtures  were  S-traps  with  five-inch  seal, 
and  not  vented.  Although  the  discharge  of  any  fixture  in  this  house 
has  scarcely  any  effect  on  the  seal  of  the  trap  of  any  other  fixture, 
yet  this  wind  caused  a  rise  anil  fall  of  nearly,  if  not  quite,  one  and 
one-fourth  inches.  This  was  no  more  of  a  w'ind  than  might  occur  a 
half-dozen  times  in  an  ordinary  season.  This  is  a  < 
would  not  help,  and  bad  the  shallow  traps,  so 
the.  house  might  have  been  favored  with  air  from  the  pi|»es. 

It  has  been  fashionable  among  architects  to  make  game  of  venti- 
lating caps,  but  the  subscriber  purposes  to  try  iorae  of  them  and  see 
if  they  will  steady  the  water  in  those  traps.  Mr.  Pinch. 


lallgllb    ULl  III  m 

that  vent-pipes 
ion,  been  used, 


BRIBES. 

Naw  Yob*,  April  2$,  MM. 

To  the  Editors  of  the  Amkricax  Architkct:  — 

Dear  Sirs, —  Alluding  lo  your  article  in  the  number  for  April  Uth, 
entitled  '*  Corruption  Again,"  permit  me  to  say  that  I  fear  the  evil 
is  more  deeply  ruotod  than  at  first  sight  appears.  Certainly  in  this 
community,  outside  of  professional  circles,  (he  custom  of  taking  and 
giving  commission*  for  any  service  is  generally  prevalent,  ami  to 
refuse  to  pay  would  be  regarded  as  dishonorable,  while  to  reject  an 
offered  payment  would  seem,  to  most  men,  mere  Quixotism.  From 
the  tip  to  the  waiter,  to  the  cash  to  the  alderman,  every  one  seeketh 
gifts  and  followeth  after  reward*.  Xor  is  it  an  epidemic  of  recent 
appearance  —  it  has  grown  year  by  year  —  the  causes  arc  below  the 
surface;  unless  I  am  much  mistaken,  you  will  find  it  increase, rather 
than  diminish  in  the  future.  The  strength  of  it  lies  in  the  fact  that 
it  is  more  difficult  to  get  work  to  do  than  it  is  to  do  it,  and  to  change 
this  condition  of  affairs  will  require  more  than  hope*. 

Respectfully  yours,       John  Bkvkklky  Robinson. 

[Thb  offering  of  com  mission*,  dls-ounts,  rebate*  and  concessions  of  one 
kind  or  another  to  one's  own  customer  or  to  an  unemployed  agent  to 
induce  him  to  bring  In  orders.  Is  a  perfectly  legitimate  iiii-an*  of  securing 
business.  To  offer  nny  inducement*  of  tills  kind  to  an  agout  already  in 
the  employ  of  atmllier  |>cr*un,  as  an  architect  is,  Ls  bribery,  corruption  and 
crime,  as  it  tempts  the  agent  so  approached  to  eotntnit  a  crime  pnnlsh- 
able  at  law.  Id  spite  of  our  correspondent's  assertion,  we  do  not  believe 
that  corruption  of  this  kind  is  spreading  or  cannot  he  checked  whenever  It 
shows  itself.   Our  reason  for  this  belief  is.  that  several  times,  ' 


nnut  architects  have  sent  iu  business  circulars  offering 
thou),  but  profautitiff  nyi  d*:sirc  that  the  ufTrr  fJtoulri  b*~  held  " confiden- 
tial," we  have  felt  that  tbe  offer  was  made  in  the  same  spirit  that  it  might 
bo  made  to  the  customer  himself,  and  in  that  belief  have  written  to  the 
partv  issuing  the  circular,  explaining  ttio  delicate  relationship  in  which  an 
architect  is  placed  as  the  fiduciary  neent  of  his  employer.  In  every  case 
we  have  received  answer  that  the  offerer*  of  comtuWioiMi  had  not  under- 
stood what  an  architect's  relation  to  his  client  was,  and  an  assurance  that 
thev  wonld  never  send  out  similar  circulars.  If  tbe  offering  of  bribes  must 
Increase,  it  can  only  do  so  by  the  sufferance  of  the  profession,  and  we  have 
too  high  a  regard  for  Its  members  to  believe  that  they  are  not  both  able 
and  willing  to  cheek  it.—  Eiw.  American  Ahchitrct.J 


THE  RESPONSIBILITY  FOR  DILATORY  WORK. 

New  Yobk,  April  2S,  18*8. 
To  the  Editors  ok  tiik  Amkkican  Architkct:  — 

Dear  Sirs,  —  I  have  seen  several  answers  in  vour  paper  to  innuir- 
garding  the  relations  of  architect  and  client,  and  a*  we  look 
upon  you  as  much  as  any  one  as  an  authority  in  these  matters,  I 
write  to  ask  regarding  a  fwsition  which  has  lately  arisen  in  my  prac- 
tice. Please  let  me  know,  in  as  sharply-defined  lines  as  possible, 
what  is  the  responsibility  of  a  superintendent  architect  in  the  work 
of  effectually  hastening'  the  progress  of  slow,  dilatory  contractors. 
In  ordinary  practice,  ought  he  to  be  lield  accountable  when  the  car- 
penter's work  docs  not  promptly  meet  the  mason's,  or  rice  reran,  or 
when  any  other  craftsmen  are  not  in  season  for  the  steady  progress 
of  the  building,  it  being  pre-supposcd  that  all  contracts  have  been 
placed  in  proper  and  due  season?  I  am  superintending  a  work  that 
has  been  unusually  long  in  coming  to  a  close  —  my  client  expresses 
a  high  degree  of  satisfaction  witli  the  purely  architectural  part  of  my 
service,  but  holds  that  I  have  been  to  blame  that  the  work  has  been 
slow.  The  charge,  as  I  understand  it,  is  not  of  delay  in  giving  draw- 
ings, but  that  I  did  not,  with  sufficient  activity,  use  the  whip  with  all 
hands,  or,  more  properly,  use  language  to  that  effect.  How  far,  in 
I  my  own  opinion,  I  have  failed  in  the  "language  part,"  I  will  not 
|  now  *ay,  except  that  I  tried  to  do  my  best  to  expedite  the  work. 
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that  I  have  stood  to  my  post 
how  far  have  1  failed  in  my 

lit,  A  Si  li-i  Itll'.Mi. 


Granting;  that  I  was  not  successful,  and 
for  an  extended  period  of  supervision 
professional  iluly  V  lours  ti  i 

[Ir  would  lie  impossible  to  say,  without  knowing  all  the  circumstances, 
whether  M  Subscriber  "  is  to  bL-tine  for  the  slow  progress  of  the  work.  Per. 
haps  be  may  have  omitted  to  introduce  any  forfeiture  for  delay  into  his 
contracts,  ami  the  owner  might  justly  complain  of  such  an  oversight,  but. 
If  nothing  of  this  sort  is  to  be  imputed  to  dim.  he  should  not  be  saddled 
with  the  failure  of  the  contractors  to  live  up  to  their  own  agreement*. 
Owner*  sometime*  fancy  that  an  architect  might  to  spend  a  good  deal  of 
timn  in  prodding  the  contractors,  forgciling  th.it  the  architect  can  best  serve 
them  by  a  somewhat  formal  abstinence  from  interference  with  the  con- 
tractors, except  in  the  ways  dUtliu  tly  specified  in  the  contract;  and  that 
•Befogs  directions,  given  without  necessity  In  regard  to  matters  not  in  the 
architect's,  province,  may  be  construed,  by  a  jun  ,  always  disposed  to  take 
a  builder  *  part,  ana  waiver  of  the  very  provisions  in  the  contract  which 
important.'  If  ••  Subscriber''  feels  himself 
and  is  sure  that  thr  delays  were  wholly 
I  fault  of  the  contractors,  we  will  remind 
him  that  the  profession  considers  Mm  entitled  to  extra  payment  for  the 
unexpected  aud  unreasonable  lenjtth  of  time  through  which  he  has  been 
obliged  to  continue  his  service  by  *u|>erintendence.  —  Ens.  AmkiucaX 

Aacuraor.] 


the  owner  regards  as  most  Importai 
entirely  blameless  in  the  matter,  and 
due  to  the  acts  of  the  owner  or  the  fan 


What  a  Fkbsciiman  ca*  m»  wim  a  H  tm. — Of  General  von  Man- 
teuffel,  the  late  German  military  governor  of  conquered  Alsace,  who 
liated  all  that  wa»  French,  it  is'sniil  that  he  once,  at  a  public  dinner, 
engaged  in  a  dispute  with  a  French  diplomat,  who  maintained  the  supe- 
riority of  the  French  workmen  over  the  artisans  of  all  other  nations. 
**  A  thing  so  ugly  does  not  exist  that  the  skill  and  genius  of  a  F'rencb- 
man  cannot  make  of  it  a  thing  of  beauty,"  he  said.  Angered  by  ihe 
contradiction,  the  old  soldier  pulled  a  hair  from  his  bristly-gray  mous- 
tache, and,  handing  it  to  the  Frenchman, said,  curtly,  "Let  him  make  a 
th  ng  of  beauty  out  of  that,  then,  and  prove  your  claim."  The  French- 
man took  the  hair  and  sent  it  in  a  Idler  to  a  well  known  Parisian  jew- 
eller, with  a  statement  of  the  case  and  an  appeal  to  his  patriotic  pride, 
giving  him  no  limit  of  expense  in  executing  the  order.  A  week  later 
the  mail  from  Paris  brought  a  neat  little  box  for  the  General,  tu  it 
was  a  handsome  scarf-pin  made  like  a  Prussian  eagle,  that  held  in  its 
talons  a  stiff  gray  bristle,  from  either  end  of  which  dangled  a  tiny 
golden  hall.  One  was  inscribed  "Alsace,"  the  other  "Lorrsine,"  and  on 
the  eagle's  perch  were  the  words,  "  You  hold  them,  but  by  a  hair."  — 

Tub  Fall  of  thb  P»:«iBF.nTi>*  Mill. —  The  fire  which  has  destroyed 
the  picker-room  and  dye-house  of  the  Pemberton  Mills,  in  Lawrence, 
bring*  to  mind  the  awful  calamity  of  twenty-six  years  ago,  when  the 
main  building  of  the  Pemlierlon  Mills  collapsed,  burying  the  (SOU  oper- 
atives in  the  ruins.  It  was  about  4,30  o'clock,  on  the  afternoon  of  Jan- 
uary XO,  lSOO,  that,  with  mt  the  slightest  note  of  warning,  the  ceiling  of 
the  upper  floor  separated  from  the  walls  on  either  side,  and  in  another 
instant  carried  each  floor,  with  burdens  of  machinery,  iron  and  tim- 
bers, to  the  bottom,  where,  with  WK>  people,  a  pyramid  was  formed, 
rising  over  60  feet.  The  wall,  thus  freed  from  the  internal  support, 
wavered  a  moment,  and,  falling  inward  and  outward,  completed  the 
wreck.  The  moans  and  erica  for  help  of  those  in  the  ruins  whose  lives 
had  not  been  immediately  crushed  out.  mingled  with  an  alarm  rung 
nut  by  the  factory  hells,  called  almost  the  entire  community  to  the  spot. 
Darkness  lent  additional  horror  to  the  scene,  for,  while  a  thousand 
hands  were  ready  to  rescue,  it  was  impossible  to  know  whence  the  calls 
for  assistance  came.  Notwithstanding  the  difficulties  surrounding  the 
work,  over  '200  of  the  imprisoned  were  taken  out  in  safety,  beams  and 
iron-pillars  being  moved  about  with  the  assistance  of  ropes  Commu- 
nication with  those  of  them  who  were  uninjured  was  maintained  lor 
hours,  and  water,  coffee  and  words  of  encouragement  given  them. 
Toward  ten  o'clock  two  men  descended  through  a  crevice  with  lanterns 
to  rescue  a  young  woman,  when  one  of  the  lamps  was  broken.  The 
burning  oil  set  tire  to  the  surrounding  cotton,  and  in  a  few  minutes  the 
black,  shapeless  mass  of  debris  was  wrapped  in  flames.  Before  mid- 
night every  voice  within  the  ruins  was  stilled  in  death.  A  few  days 
after,  a  rough  estimate  of  the  loss  of  life  was  made,  when  it  was  found 
that  145  had  been  either  crushed  or  burned  to  death,  while  U*«0  were 
wounded  Those  of  the  dead  who  were  not  identified  were  carried  to 
the  City  Hall,  and  there  spread  along  the  floor  to  await  the  recognition 
of  friends,  which  in  many  eases  was  difficult  and  sometimes  impossible, 
i  Journal,  April  12™. 


Turin,  is  just  sufficient  Idle  labor  In  the  United  State*  to  protect  employ- 
ing Interests  from  unreasonable  demands  of  labor  organized  or  unorgan- 
ized. Each  week  absorbs  some  of  this  snrplns,  leaving  the  wage-workers 
more  and  more  the  masters  of  the  situation.  G-iod  reasons  exist  for  saying 
that  the  transition  on  Monday  from  ten  hours  to  eight  and  nine  hours  labor 
|x;r  dav  will  bo  quiet,  orderlv  and  satisfactory.  At  frequent  period*  within 
ten  or  fifteen  tears  tlolent  fluctuations  have  occurred  in  prices  of  product* 
without  any  lasting  disadvantage.  The  lodustilal  transition  which  will 
take  place  on  a  more  or  less  extended  -  'ale  on  Monday,  is  in. I  regarded  with 
a>  Hi. i  '  h  ritietude  in  ttif  mail':  fact  ar.ng  I H I  •■•< I  Uige.  as  '  I"  .  •nt»«i|. 
aud I  disinterested  observer.  The  employing  interest*  arc  face  to  face  with 
n  new  master;  they  are  obliged  to  agree  to  many  things  which  in  tiic  past 
thev  have  refused  to  recognise.  This  week  two  hundred  labnr-organirera 
are  Initiating  laborers  at  the  rate  of  10,000  to  l.l.flOO  per  day.  Their  employ, 
ers  have  at  last  aroused.    Reference  has  been  made  heretofore  to  the  move- 


ment of  some  manufacturer*  In  Rhode  Island  and  Massachusetts  looking  to 
organization.  The  pieliiuinary  work  has  been  completed  in  those  Slates 
and  in  oi  her  States,  both  m  New  England  and  in  the  Middle  States.  A  spirit 
of  organization  Is  at  work  among  the  ranks  of  employers.  No  less  than 
twenty  organizations  have  been  established  for  mutual  protection  aud 
assistance.  These  organizations  lack  the  elements  of  strength  possessed  by 
the  labor  unions,  but  they  will  answer  for  the  emergency.  The  actuating 
uiotite  at  present  is  to  guard  their  membership  against  undue  ndtnnees  in 
wages  and  against  tiic  exercise  of  undue  control  by  the  workmen  over  their 
employers  aud  their  business.  These  organizations  of  employer*  will 
shortly  broaden  in  their  scope:  the  history  of  trades-unionism  on  this  side 
aud  ou  the  other  justify  the  statement.  The  iron  and  steel  manufacturers 
in  western  Pennsylvania  organized  over  twenty  years  ago  for  this  same 
narrow.  Vn  commendable  purpose  of  protecting  their  interests  against  tlie 
seemingly  exorbitant  demand  of  mill  labor.  The  workmen's  union  *»<  n 
compact  one,  and  they  were  exceptionally  fortunate  In  their  struggles  for 
higher  wages,  gaining*  nearly  eterv  strike  which  thev  iniide  from  that  time 
to  this.  The  result  after  a  few  years  was  the  broadening  of  the  em  plot  ers' 
association,  the  development  of  a  spirit  of  friendiltiea*  to  their  employes' 
union  and  the  establishment  of  rules  and  regulations  anil  a  slldlne-ecale  of 
wn-je*,  based  upon  the  card-rates  of  iron  fur  their  future  control.  Many 
striae*  have  been  avoided  of  late  years  because  of  this  association  among 
employers.  When  either  side  is  dissatisfied,  the  rules  provide  for  the  call- 
ing of  a  conference  of  committee*  representing  each  side  where  complaints 
are  discussed  and  friendly  results  arrived  at.  This  organization  »l  work- 
men grew  from  n  small  local  association  of  les*  ibau  one  hundred  men  into 
one  compact  organization  knowu  as  the  Amalgamated  Association  of  Iron 
and  Steel  Workers,  and  nnml>ers  between  •Jli.oou  and  ;*n,000 (killed  laborers 
in  the  nearly  three  hundred  rolling-mill*  in  the  United  States.  The  employ- 
ers' association  lias  also  expanded  Into  a  national  federation  of  iron  aud 
steel  manufacturers,  and  strike*  or  lockouts  are  not  thought  of  by  either 
side.  The  interest  of  iron  and  steel  mill-employe's  aud  of  their  employers 
in  Great  Britain  are  kept  in  harmony  by  some  such  system  as  this,  l*p 
to  lWki  bitter  aud  prolonged  strikes  occasioned  sore  distress  on  one  side 
and  serious  losses  on  the  other.  Out  of  this  grew  the  Board  of  Conciliation 
and  Arbitration  for  the  manufactured-iron  trade  of  the  North  of  Englaud. 
For  several  years  there  have  been  no  serious  strikes  in  the  region  controlled 
by  this  organization.  Arbitration  is  accepted,  though  not  without  deep 
complaints  on  one  side  or  the  other  at  time*.  In  the  United  States  the 
organization  of  lahur  w 111  expand  with  such  rapidity  during  the  next  year 
or  two  that  employers  will  be  obliged  to  band  together  at  first  for  protection 
against  exhorbitaiit  demands,  but 'ultimately  for  the  purpose  of  establishing 
friendly  relations  with  their  workmen  through  their  labor  associations. 
Out  of  this  will  liow  many  good  results;  employers  who  have  for  all  time 
been  accustomed  to  absolute  independence  will  not  gently  lake  to  this  lalsir 
control,  but  it  is  a  power  which  will  fotce  itself  into  recognition.  It  is  mak- 
ing no  prediction  to  say  that  in  a  few  years  the  larger  Industrie*  w  ill  be 
compactiv  organized,  and  that  all  dispute*  will  be  settled  In  a  friendly  way 
bv  Boards  of  Arhitiation  or  Conciliation,  and  furthermore  that  the  profit- 
sharlug  system  w  ill  gain  in  acceptance  and  will  be  found  to  produce  results 
that  will  make  it  a  welcome  escape  from  chronic  evils.  Half  iff  the  difll- 
cultiea  in  this  whole  question  will  disappear  a*  soon  as  organized  labor 
demonstrates  it*  ability  to  equalize  the  rate*  of  wage*  throughout  the 
United  Stales  in  each  industry.  The  fear  now  entertained  is  that  organiza- 
tion will  control  in  isolated  sections,  and  that  the  uncontrolled  industrial 
interests  will  possess  special  advantage*  in  consequence.  Particular  atten- 
tion Is  devoted  to  this  over-written-about  question  at  this  time,  because  of 
the  universal  interest  felt  iu  it  on  account  of  the  impending  change  in  the 
hours  of  lalior.  There  are.  no  doubt,  thousand*  of  employer*  whose  expe- 
rience justifies  them  in  predicting  evil  results,  and  who  cannot  be  Induced 
to  see  their  way  smoothie  through  the  changes  at  our  doors.  The  question 
is  a  broad  one.  and  no  one  can  see  to  the  end  of  It.  The  causes  at  work  are 
legitimate  ones;  the  objective  point  of  the  army  of  wage-workera  is  an  hon- 
orable one,  therefore  no  harm  can  come  from  the  movement.  If  the  reform 
is  not  general  it  will  fail  of  its  own  weight  There  is  good  reason,  however, 
for  believing  that  iu  the  building  trades  and  in  Ihe  bulk  of  the  Industries 
in  the  larger  cities,  and  town*  the  reduction  will  be  general  and  permanent, 
and  that  in  a  few  weeks  confidence  will  be  restored,  that  demand  for  all 
sorts  of  products  mid  material  will  increase,  and  that  the  summer  and 
autumn  will  be  seasons  of  exceptional  Industrial  and  commercial  nctivltv. 
The  strike  fever  will  surely  subside.  T  he  Iron  trade  has  lost  some  of  its 
vigor  during  the  put  few  days,  so  far  as  market  Indications  go  to  show. 
The  production,  however,  of  both  Iron  and  steel  have  not  been  curtailed, 
and  there  aro  no  evidences  of  nnv  falling  off  in  consumption.  Railroad 
building  this  year,  to  date,  foots  up"  five  hundred  and  fifty  miles  as  against 
three  hundred  and  fifteen  miles  same  time  last  year.  The  commercial 
failures  op  to  a  week  ago  for  this  year  were  3,814  as  against  4,47H  same  time 
last  rear.  Kailroad  traffic  is  increasing  on  the  Trunk  lines,  and  in  some 
directions  earnings  are  also  Improving.  Moderate  gains  in  the  movement 
of  general  merchandise  arc  reported  at  several  Western  commercial  centres. 
The  bituminous  miners  of  Pcnnst  Ivaula  and  Maryland  are  on  strike  to  the 
'  number  of  about  Uft.dOO,  and  in  the  anthracite  regions  the  apprehension  is 
t»-day  that  a  general  strike  will  be  inaugurated  for  the  eight-hour  day,  and 
for  tie  correction  of  a  number  of  abuses  that  have  existed  a  long  lime. 
The  newspapers  are  doing  more  to  stimulate  strikes  by  their  sensational 
reports  than  the  labor  agitator*  themselves.  All  that  the  anthracite  miner* 
want  is  the  eight-hour  dav  at  present.  An  extremely  small  volume  of  bnsj. 
ness  has  been  transacted' in  the  stock  markets.  The  money-market*  arc 
quiet,  business-paper  discounts  iiLiug  at  four  and  one-half  to  five  per  cent. 
There  is  no  marked  activity  in  financial  circles  anywhere,  but  an  Improving 
demand  for  money  is  likely  to  bo  developed  in  the  West.  The  probabilities 
point  to  an  improving  traflc  and  improving  freight  rate*.  Return*  on  the 
.  Trunk  lines  are  more  satisfactory  this  year  at  twenty-five  cents  than  last 
;  year  at  fifteen.  An  extensive  motement  is  In  progress  in  lumbering  opera- 
tions in  both  primary  and  secondary  markets.  Textile  manufacturers  are 
gradually  restricting"  their  operation*. 


Tut  Ptisiiv..*  is  thk  Pamiikos,  Pari*.  dbteriiibaTisc..—  An 
unforeseen  trouble  has  arisen  in  consequence  of  the  secularization  of 
the  Pantheon,  in  Paris.  The  splendid  frescos  which  have  occupied  the 
leading  artists  of  France  nearly  ten  years,  are  already  showing  signs  of 
injury  from  damp.  So  long  as  regular  services  were  held  in  the  Pan- 
theon the  constant  influx  of  fresh  air  and  the  warmth  gencraud  by  the 
congregation j  kept  the  interior  tolerably  dry.  Now  these  influences 
are  withdrawn,  steps  must  ho  taken  In  preserve  the  frescos.  Unfortu- 
nately, there  are  no  existing  means  of  wanning  the  building,  so  lhat  it 
will  be  necessary  to  erect  stoves  if  the  works  of  Puvis  dc  Chnvanne*. 
Uabanel.  Ijuirens,  II.  Levy  and  others  are  to  be  preserved.  —  .V \ork 
7Vi 
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TI'HE  labor  troubles  which  everybody  is  talking  about  just 
now  have  a  certaiu  intereat  for  architects,  who  seem  likely 
for  the  present  to  be  the  greatest  sufferers  by  the  uncer- 
tainty which  prevails  in  the  building  trades.  To  those  who  can 
riew  with  philosophy  the  abandonment  of  the  building  projects 
upon  which  their  income  for  the  summer  was  to  depend,  there 
is  a  certain  pleasure  in  reflecting  upon  the  singular  circum- 
stance* of  the  movement,  and  in  speculating  upon  the  results 
of  the  curious  tendencies  of  mind  which  are  showo  to  prevail 
among  the  people  of  the  country.  According  to  the  New 
York  Commercial  Advertiser,  as  quoted  in  the  Scientific  Amer- 
ican, Mr.  William  Strange,  a  silk  manufacturer  of  Paterson, 
New  Jersey,  who  employs  twelve  hundred  persons  in  his  mills, 
was  honored  a  week  or  so  ago  bv  a  call  iu  his  office  from  an 
operative  belonging  to  a  cigar  factory.  The  cigar-maker  pre- 
sented to  Mr.  Strange  an  order  seriously  affectiug  Lite  work  in 
his  dyeing  shop,  and  demanded  that  he  should  sign  it.  He 
declined,  and  the  cigar-maker  walked  out.  As  he  passed  the 
dyeing  shop  be  snapped  his  fingers,  and  in  an  instant  all  the 
men  in  the  shop  dropped  their  wo:  k  and  filed  out  of  the  build- 
ing. Mr.  Strange  went  to  see  what  the  matter  was,  and 
learned  from  the  men  that  they  had  no  grievance,  were  satis- 
fied with  their  work  aud  their  pay,  and  were  indiguant  at  being 
signalled  to  drop  both,  but,  as  they  said,  under  the  rules  of  their 
organisation  they  had  no  choice  but  to  obey  the  cigar-maker's 
snapping  fingers.   

MANY  stories  similar  to  this  show  that  a  great  deal  of  the 
trouble  which  the  labor  organisations  are  giving  to  those 
who  belong  to  them,  as  well  as  to  other  people,  has  a 
moral  and  cause.  As  a  rule,  the  men  now  on  strike  have  noth- 
ing to  complain  of,  and  little  to  gain  even  by  the  success  of 
their  efforts.  Unlike  the  factory  operative*  who  took  their  turn 
at  striking  some  time  ago,  they  are  already  well  paid,  and  con- 
stantly employed,  with  a  prospect  of  still  better  pay  in  the  fu- 
ture if  they  would  be  contented  to  leave  the  rest  of  the  world 
at  peace,  but  the  craving  for  a  yoke  of  some  kind,  with  which 
foreign  immigrants  have  infected  the  once  free  Americans,  has 
become  so  strong  a*  to  lead  even  men  born  and  brought  up  on 
Northern  soil  to  run  to  thrust  their  bead*  into  any  halter  that 
a  loquacious  liar  may  choose  to  hold  out  to  them.  To  judge 
from  the  facts,  three- fourths  of  the  people  of  the  large  cities  in 
this  country  hanker  for  a  master.  To  give  up  thinking  for 
themselves,  to  obey  passively  and  implicitly,  to  eat,  drink  and 
sleep  at  some  rascal  s  signal,  is  to  them  the  ideal  of  happiness 
and  virtue.  It  would  be  hard  to  say  that  there  is  not  some- 
thing admirable  in  this  sentiment.  The  annals  of  labor  strug- 
*  i  show  that  to  the  slavishoeas  of  obedience  to  foolish  leaders 
i  of  workmen  join  a  devotion  and  loyalty  to  their  com- 


rades which  is  worthy  of  the  highest  praise,  and  if  it  were  not 
for  the  danger  that  this  loyalty  may  be  utilized  before  long  with 
disastrous  effect  by  some  ambitions  revolutionist,  there  would 
be  considerable  satisfaction  in  observing  the  growth  of  the  spirit 
of  fraternity  here. 

Y9TE  think  it  only  fair  to  recognize  the  apparent  desire  to 
Vx  conduct  an  unexceptionable  architectural  competition, 
which  is  shown  in  the  circular  of  invitation  of  the  Kan- 
sas City  Chamber  of  Commerce  Association  by  calling  to  it  the 
particular  attention  of  onr  readers.  As  every  one  knows  who 
has  done  ns  the  hooor  to  look  over  the  editorial  remarks  which 
we  have ' 


time  to  time  to  make  on  the  subject  of 
competitions,  we  regard  such  contests  in  general  with  a  feeling 
which  is  composed  in  about  equal  part*  of  appreciation  of  the 
good  which  competitions,  well  carried  out,  are  capable  of  ac- 
complishing—  both  by  the  practice  which  tbev  afford  the 
younger  men  in  composition  on  a  larger  scale,  and  the  oppor- 
tunity which  they  offer  the  competitors  for  comparing  their 
owd  work  with  that  of  others  —  and  of  loathing  and  contempt 
for  those  swindling  schemes  in  which,  under  the  pretence  of 
competition,  young  men  are  robbed  of  their  time  and  money 
for  the  benefit  of  sharpers  and  fools.  If  it  were  always  possible 
to  distinguish  from  the  outward  aspects,  one  of  these  sorts  of 
competitions  from  the  other,  we  should  long  ago  have  begun 
the  practice  of  illustrating  by  examples  the  difference  between 
them,  but  neither  we  nor  any  one  else,  as  it  seems,  can  tell  pos- 
itively from  a  circular  of  invitation  whether  those  who  accept  it 
will  be  treated  as  artists  seeking  a  fair  chance  to  show  their  pow- 
ers, or  as  helpless  gudgeons,  who  ought  to  expect  nothing  better 
ban  to  be  disembowelled  when  once  they  have  swallowed  the 
bait,  and  many  of  the  better  class  of  architects  have,  therefore, 
for  years  refused  to  take  part  in  any  < 


WHETHER  this  is  the  wisest  course  for  them  we  will  not 
undertake  to  say ;  but  a  new  class  of  architects  is  now 
growing  up  in  this  country,  composed  of  men  who  long 
for  the  fray  of  friendly  rivalry,  who  feel  that  they  learn  more 
even  by  defeat  than  by  victory,  and  hold  the  mere  selfish  ad- 
vantage of  winning  very  lightly,  in  comparison  with  the  invig- 
orating and  stimulating  exercise  in  their  noble  art  which  the 
contest  itself  affords  to  all  who  take  part  in  it  honorably. 
Such  men  ought  to  have  opportunities  for  trying  their  strength 
beyond  those  which  their  sketch-club  contests  afford,  and  it  is 
as  unfortunate  for  the  public  as  it  ia  for  them  that  they  should 
so  rarely  find  it  prudent  to  enter  a  real  competition.  They 
would  do  so  more  frequently,  we  know,  if  they  could  be  sure  of 
fair  treatment,  and  we  are  disposed  to  think  that  the  time  has 
arrived  for  taking  the  matter  into  their  own  hands,  and  secur- 
ing such  treatment,  and  with  it  the  opportunity  that  they  need, 
and  which  in  all  other  countries  is  accorded  to  them.  There 
are  two  ways  in  which  the  reform  must  be  accomplished.  In 


the  first  place,  the  whole  body  of  architects  who  interest  them- 
selves in  the  subject  should  combine  to  promote  fairness  iu  the 
methods  of  carrying  on  competitions,  and  to  punish  conspicu- 


carrying  < 

ously  those,  either  in  or  out  of  the  profession,  who  are  guilty 
of  any  violation  of  promises,  or  other  underhanded  or  dishon- 
orable dealings  in  regard  to  any  part  of  them;  and  in  the  sec- 
ond place,  those  who  do  offer  acceptable  terms,  and  keep  to 
them,  should  be  rewarded  and  encouraged  by  a  conscientious 
effort  on  the  part  of  the  profession  to  give  them  what  they 
wish  in  return.  Neither  of  these  steps  is  sufficient  without  the 
other,  and  if  both  are  taken  with  decision  the  effect  is  sure. 
The  Western  Association  of  Architects  has  led  the  way  by 
adopting  rule*  in  regard  to  the  conduct  of  competitions  which 
are  perhaps  unexceptionable,  but  before  the  members  of  that 
Association  can  make  their  rule*  prevail  throughout  the  < 
munity,  they  must  show  that  a  competition  carried  out  i 
ing  to  them  produce*  better  results  than  one  devised  iu 
ness  and  fraud.  If,  for  instance,  terms  of  competition  so 
thoroughly  conformed  to  the  principles  accepted  by  the  profes- 
sion as  those  of  the  Kansas  City  Association  attract  no  more 
and  no  better  designs  than  an  invitation  like  that  of  the  Den- 
ver Capitol  Commissioners,  it  will  not  be  strange  if  the  Kansas 
City  managers  find  no  imitators,  whatever  the  profession  may 
say ;  but  if  the  Kansas  City  invitation  secures  a  design  as  noble 
as  that  of  Mr.  Richardson  for  the  Cincinnati  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, the  profession  will  not  need  to  do  much  urging  to  induce 
♦he  authors  of  future  invitations  to  follow  the  Kansas  and 
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Cincinnati  model.  For  this  reason  we  hop*  that  the  circular  of 
the  Kansas  City  Association  will  meet  with  a  full  response.  If 
there  are  any  architects  hesitating  whether  to  enter  tbe  lists, 
we  should  advise  them,  so  far  as  we  can  judge  of  the  commit- 
tee's intentions  by  its  circular,  to  do  so.  If  the  competition  is 
carried  out  with  tbe  fairness  that  seems  to  be  intended,  we  are 
sure  that  all  the  competitors  will  be  glad  to  hare  taken  part  in 
it,  and,  if  they  do  their  best,  will  feel  that  tbe  strength  that 
they  hare  thereby  gained  is  well  worth  to  them  all  it  cost, 
while  the  effort  will  itself  help  to  bring  them  an  additional 
compensation  in  tbe  effect  which  it  will  hare  in  promoting  con- 
tests of  a  similar  character. 

WE  learn  that  the  late  Mr.  Richardson,  before  his  death, 
had  a  paper  drawn  up  in  which  he  signified  bis  wish 
that  his  business  should  be  continued  by  Messrs.  G. 
F.  Shepley,  C.  Rutan,  and  C.  A.  Coolidge,  who  have  long  been 
his  principal  assistants.  Mr.  Rutan,  who  has  been  with  Mr. 
Richardson  about  fifteen  years,  has,  during  the  greater  part  of 
that  period,  acted  as  manager  of  the  business  affairs  of  tbe 
office,  while  Messrs.  Shepley  and  Coolidge  have  been  the  most 
trusted  draughtsmen,  and  Mr.  Shepley  in  particular,  who  is 
engaged  to  be  married  to  Mr.  Richardson's  daughter,  has  long 
eujoyed  the  most  intimate  relations  with  bis  chief.  These  gen- 
tlemen are  perfectly  familiar  with  all  the  details  of  the  work 
now  in  hand,  and  there  can  be  no  question  of  their  ability  to 
carry  it  out  in  accordance  with  Mr.  Richardson's  intention. 

HE  Directors  of  the  Cathedral  of  Milan  have  given  notice 
of  a  competition  of  architects,  open  to  all  the  world,  for 
designs  for  a  new  front  to  the  Cathedral.  As  every  one 
knows,  the  effect  of  the  great  Gothic  building  is  now  marred 
by  a  Renaissance  far  tde,  and  a  citizen  of  Milan,  Signor  Aris- 
tide  de  Togni,  having  bequeathed  to  the  city  a  large  sum  of 
money,  to  be  applied  to  the  reconstruction  of  the  facade  in  a 
style  corresponding  with  that  of  the  rest  of  the  building,  it  has 
at  last  been  decided  to  undertake  the  work.  No  limit  is  set 
upon  the  cost  of  the  alteration,  architects  being  free  to  adopt 
whatever  disposition  may  be,  in  their  judgment,  best  adapted 
to  suit  the  historical  and  artistic  renown  of  the  Cathedral,  pro- 
vided only  that  the  design  conforms  to  the  style  and  material 
of  the  remainder  of  the  structure,  and  to  the  spacing  of  its 
nave  and  aisles,  and  that  tbe  new  front  is  not  brought  out  so 
far  into  tbe  Piazza  as  to  interfere  with  traffic.  The  designs 
must  be  sent,  under  motto,  to  the  Directors  of  the  Cathedral, 
before  April  15,  1887,  and  will  be  judged  by  a  jury  consisting 
of  one  Director  of  the  Cathedral,  who  will  preside  over  its 
deliberations,  a  member  of  the  clergy,  four  architects  —  one 
French,  one  German,  one  English,  and  one  Italian  —  to  be 
chosen  by  the  Academia  delle  Belle  Arti  of  Milan;  a  painter, 
a  sculptor,  and  an  architect,  chosen  by  the  Municipality  of 
Milan  ;  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Lombardy  Institution  of  Science 
and  Literature  ;  an  architect  chosen  by  tbe  Commission  for  the 
Conservation  of  Monuments  in  tbe  Province  of  Milan ;  and 
two  architects,  one  painter  and  one  sculptor,  to  be  chosen  by 
the  voles  of  the  competitors.  After  a  public  exhibition  of  the 
competing  designs,  the  jury  will  select  from  ten  to  fifteen,  the 
authors  of  which  will  be  invited  to  enter  into  a  second  competi- 
tion. In  the  second  competition  a  prize  of  tea  thousand  dol- 
lars will  be  given  to  the  author  of  the  design  considered 
worthy  of  execution,  on  condition  of  his  preparing  a  model 
and  detail  drawings ;  and  three  other  prizes  of  one  thousand, 
six  hundred,  and  four  hundred  dollars,  will  be  awarded  accord- 
ing to  merit.  Further  particulars  may  be  obtained  from  the 
official  circular  of  instructions,  published  by  U.  Hoepli,  book- 
seller, Milan. 

OME  of  the  troubles  incident  to  the  occupation  of  new 
buildingB  have  shown  themselves  in  the  London  Law 
Courts,  and  have  called  forth  renewed  criticisms  of  that 
noble  but  unfortunate  piece  of  architecture.  Not  long  ago  the 
venlilating-apparatus  of  the  Queen's  Bench  Court  was  seized 
with  some  unexplained  malady,  which  showed  itself  in  the  dis- 
charge from  the  registers  of  an  immense  quantity  of  black 
11  uke*,  which  rained  down  so  copiously  over  desks,  books  and 
papers,  that  the  business  of  the  court  was  suspended  until  tbe 
shower  had  subsided  and  the  desks  and  papers  were  dusted  off. 
About  the  same  time,  a  sitting  of  the  Vice-Chancellor's  Court 
was  suddenly  interrupted  by  the  dropping  of  some  incandes- 
cent-light bulbs  upon  the  beads  of  the  lawyers  below.  The 
proceedings  were  stopped,  and  the  engineer  was  summoned, 
whon  it  was  discovered  that  tbe  bulbs  had  been  attached  with 


screws  of  too  small  size.  The  remaining  lights  were  exam- 
ined, and  several  other  loose  bulbs  were  removed,  in  time  to 
prevent  them  from  disturbing  tbe  court.  Tbe  bulb  of  an  incan- 
descant  light  is  not  usually  very  hot,  and  its  impact  on  one's 
head  would  not  be  attended  with  the  danger  incident  to  the 
fall  of  tbe  melted  copper  which  has  sometimes  been  known  to 
run  from  arc-lights,  but  it  must  be  startling,  at  beat,  and  we 
can  quite  sympathise  with  the  learned  barristers  who  think  it 
possible  to  have  too  much  of  modern  science  about  them. 

HERE  is  something  very  interesting  in  the  enthusiasm 
with  which  the  French  are  at  preseut  applying  themselves 
to  tbe  education  of  their  children.  Not  only  in  manual 
and  technical  training,  but  in  artistic  and  intellectual  develop- 
ment, they  seem  to  have  determined  that  their  children  shall 
be  superior  to  themselves,  and  the  Government  and  people  work 
together  to  build  new  schools,  and  to  fill  them  with  pupils.  At 
the  moment,  the  work  in  band  seems  to  be  best  promoted  by 
the  construction  of  schools  accommodating  a  large  number  of 
children,  and  these  great  establishments  follow  each  other  in 
rapid  succession.  One  of  them,  the  Lyoee  Janson  de  Sailly, 
has  been  finished  a  little  more  than  a  year,  and  the  technical 
journals  are  still  occupied  with  descriptions  of  it,  yet  it  already 
contains  nine  hundred  and  fifty  pupils,  leaving  only  fifty  vacant 
desks.  Three  others  in  Paris,  even  more  recently  completed, 
are  full  almost  to  overflowing,  and  the  Government  bas  lately 
undertaken  the  establishment  of  a  number  of  great  suburban 
schools,  both  to  accommodate  the  population  of  the  outlying 
villages,  and  to  relieve  the  city  schools,  by  taking  from  them 
the  children  whose  parents  prefer  to  pay  the  expense  of  send- 
ing them  every  morning  a  little  way  into  the  country,  for  the 
sake  of  tbe  fresh  air  about  the  suburban  schools.  The  last  of 
these,  tbe  Lycee  Lakarel,  has  just  been  opened  at  Sceaux,  a 
pretty  villago  twenty  minutes'  ride  to  tbe  northward  from 
Paris.  Like  the  others,  it  is  designed  on  a  great  scale,  the 
total  cost  of  tbe  building,  without  the  land,  having  been  more 
than  a  million  and  a  half  of  dollars. 


•TT  (  CORDING  to  Le  Genie  Civil,  which  gives  plans  and 
f\  elevations  of  the  buildings,  the  arrangement,  which  is  due 
'  to  M.  de  Baudot,  a  friend  and  disciple  of  Viollet-le-Duc, 
and  now  Government  architect,  seems  to  be  remarkably  simple 
and  sensible.  Some  idea  of  the  size  of  tbe  establishment  may 
be  obtained  by  reflecting  that  the  outside  watls  of  the  main  build- 
ing alone,  if  brought  into  a  straight  line,  would  occupy  a  length 
of  about  a  mile  awl  a  quarter,  while  tbe  shortest  route  from 
the  chapel  at  one  end  of  the  building  to  the  infirmary  at  the 
other  is  two  thousand  feet  long,  a  covered  corridor  extending 
the  whole  distance.  The  main  portiou  of  the  ktructure  consists 
of  a  long,  narrow  building,  containing,  on  the  ground  floor, 
class  and  stndy  rooms.  From  this  project  five  wings,  two  of 
which  contain  additional  study  aud  class  rooms,  while  the  mid- 
dle one  contains  the  entrance,  vestibule  and  reception-rooms, 
nod  the  remaining  ones  the  refectories  and  kitchens.  Between 
these  wings  are  four  playgrounds,  separated  by  tbe  masses  of 
tbe  building  and  shut  in  by  walls.  One  of  these,  after  the 
usual  French  method,  is  appropriated  to  the  larger  children, 
the  next  to  the  moyens,  or  middle-sized  ones,  the  third  to  the 
small  ones,  and  the  last  to  the  minimet,  or  babies.  Each  play- 
ground has  its  preau  couveri,  or  shed  for  games  iu  rainv 
weather,  to  which  is  added  a  gymnasium  for  the  older  boys. 
In  front  of  the  building  is  a  large  lawn  for  military  exercises. 
In  the  second  and  third  stories,  over  class-rooms,  are  dormi- 
tories for  about  six  hundred  boarding  pupils,  besides  class- 
rooms and  library,  and  the  space  over  the  reception-rooms  is 
occupied  by  tbe  apartments  of  the  steward  and  manager.  A 
little  infirmary,  with  beds  for  twenty  sick  children,  terminates 
one  end  of  the  block,  and  a  pretty  chapel,  in  a  style  quite  char- 
acteristic of  the  architect,  occupies  the  other.  The  details  of 
the  interior  work  are  such  as  to  allow  of  thorough  cleanliness. 
The  refectories,  in  particular,  are  paved  with  tiles,  and  are 
wainscoted  more  than  three  feet  high  with  rough  plate-glass. 
The  glass  is  in  plates,  six  feet  by  three,  and  half  an  inch  thick, 
and  is  painted  on  the  side  next  the  wall.  The  lower  edge  of 
the  plates  rests  in  an  angle-iron  secured  to  the  wall,  and  the 
upper  edge  is  held  by  a  strip  of  iron  bolted  to  the  wall,  so  that 
any  plate  may  be  removed  if  desired.  Above  the  glasa  is  a 
belt  of  enamelled  brick,  and  the  wall  above  is  painted  in  oil. 
The  whole  room  can  thus  he  washed  with  a  hose,  without 
injury  to  any  part  of  it,  and  even  the  tables  are  of  white 
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BANDKLIEU'S  MEXICO.1 
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K.  BANDELIER  appropriately  terms 
his  valuable  volume  recording  his  ob- 
servations in  our  neighboring  repub- 
an  archaeological  rcconnoissanre  into 
xico."  The  time  which  he  spent  there 
wouhl  hardly  admit  of  exhaustive  research  in 
any  one  field,  but  he  looked  over  the  land  very 
thoroughly  wherever  he  went,  and  did  some 
excellent  investigation.  With  his  customary 
methodicnlncss  and  nice  attention  to  detail, 
he  gives  the  Uy  of  the  land  very  closely,  so 
that  his  reconnoissance  will  prove  invaluable 
to  any  one  proposing  to  enter  upon  the  rich 
field  which  Mexico  offers  for  archaeological 
A  ^yJj?**Vi  ethnological  explorations.  There  is  but 
rvM4aAa  nm*T  „De  bit  of  carelessness  to  be  noted,  and  that 
is  an  error  so  obvious  that  no  one  would  think  of  accusing  the  author 
of  anything  more  than  Bn  oversight  in  examining  his  proofs:  On 
the  first  page,  the  Sierra  Madre  Occidental  is  spoken  of  as  entering 
Ihe  State  of  Tamaulipas  almost  due  east  of  Taiupico.  As  Tampico 
is  a  port  on  the  (iulf,  of  course  the  opposite  point  of  the  compass  is 
intended.  Few  men  are  better  equipped  with  well-stored  and  arranged 
historical  material  for  Mexican  work  than  Mr.  liandelier,  and  it  is  a 
matter  of  regret  that  circumstances  have  not  allowed  him  to  settle 
down  in  some  one  spot  and  pursue  thoroughly  some  one  line  of  work 
according  to  the  true  modern  ethnological  method,  as  carried  out  by  Mr. 
Cashing  at  Zuiii,  and  by  himself  later  on  among  the  pueblos  of  the 
Rio  Grande.  There  are  immense  opportunities  in  Mexico  for  labors 
of  this  kind,  and  much  light  would  undoubtedly  be  thrown  on  many 
points  aliout  which  science  is  now  totally  in  the  dark,  or  has  reached 
no  farther  than  the  twilight  of  conjecture  may  enable  it.  Probahlv 
no  one  is  more  conscious  of  this  than  Mr.  Bandulier  himself  ;  there- 
fore we  do  not  propose  to  follow  the  too  common  method  of  criticis- 
ing his  work  for  what  it  is  not  and  does  not  pretend  to  be. 

Part  I  of  hhi  book,  "  From  Tampico  to  the  City  of  Mexico,"  is 
based  mainly  on  superficial  observations  made  on  the  regular  tour  to 
tho  capital  by  steamer  from  New  Orleans  to  Vera  Crar,  and  thence 
by  railway.  Here  Mr.  Bandelier's  historical  studies  come  into  play, 
however,  and  he  succeeds  in  giving  a  good  picture  of  the  present 
ethnic  distribution  as  compared  with  the  conditions  and  relations  of 
the  various  lingual  divisions  of  the  aborigines  at  the  time  of  the 
Conquest.  He  shows  the  striking  changes  that  must  have  taken 
place  in  the  ethnography  of  the  region  south  and  southwest  of  Tiix- 
pam  since  the  Conijuest;  for  instance,  the  large  pueblo  of  Papantla 
is  now  exclusively  l'otonnco  in  language,  while  about  1571  or  1572 
the  N'ahuatl  tongue  was  spoken  there.  Mr.  Bandelier  was  unfortu- 
nately compelled  to  abandon  his  project  of  visiting  the  various 
remarkable  ruins  in  the  neighborhood  of  Pepantla,  on  account  of  a 
severe  attack  of  illness,  but  from  the  few  descriptions  anil  pictures 
of  them  which  he  had  seen  they  seemed  to  reveal  a  style  of  architec- 
ture perhaps  more  closely  allied  to  Yucatan,  Tehuantepee  and  Cuer- 
navaca,  than  to  that  of  Mitla  and  the  Central  Valley. 

Mr.  Bandelier  notes  a  certain  structural  peculiarity  of  native 
habitations  in  the  houses  on  the  coast,  where  each  family  has  often 
two  and  three  houses ;  and,  in  case  there  is  but  one,  it  is  so  subdi- 
vided as  to  correspond  to  the  three  buildings.  This  three-fold  divi- 
sion Mr.  Bandelier  afterward*  found  prevailing  generally  in  Mexico. 
The  dweller  on  the  plains  of  the  table-land  concentrated  his  rooms 
in  one  building,  while  in  the  Sierra  the  mountaineer,  like  his  brother 
of  the  coast,  made  of  each  room  a  distinct  building.  These  three 
clause*  are  distinct,  not  only  in  their  uses,  but  very  often  in  tho  mate- 
rial out  of  which  they  are  made.  When  in  separate  structures,  they 
sometimes  stand  all  in  one  enclosure ;  but  they  are  also  often  scat- 
tered, so  that  two  stand  on  one  lot,  and  the  other  on  another.  The 
tola  {tcopanlrintli,  little  place  of  God),  contains  the  family  altar  and 
pictures  of  tho  Virgin  and  Saints.  It  is  seldom  inhabited,  being  the 
spare-room,  the  gal.i-room,  the  place  of  reception,  of  family  worship, 
of  festivals.  The  kitchen  (cocina  or  tezcntli,  house  of  the  one  who 
grinds  on  the  mrtate,  or  hand  mill),  contains  the  hearth  and  appara- 
tus for  cooking.  Unless  a  stranger  is  present,  meals  are  taken 
there.  The  family  sometimes  sleeps  there,  but  frequently  in  the 
■torehou«e,  which  is  the  third  of  the  group,  called  in  Spanish  troje, 
ami  in  Nahuatl,  ceticalli,  house  of  ripe  corn. 

In  speaking  of  TUxcala,  the  State  which  played  such  an  important 
part  at  the  time  of  the  Conquest,  Mr.  Bandelier  protests  against  the 
misconception  of  aboriginal  institutions  by  which  it  has  been  "  palmed 
off  as  a  kind  of  Mexican  Switzerland,  as  a  free  republic  in  the  midst 
of  despotically  ruled  communities  : "  he  states  that  there  was  not 
the  slightest  fundamental  difference  between  the  social  organization 
and  mode  of  government  of  the  Tlaxcaltecos  and  of  the  Mexican 
tribe,  and  he  pronounces  it  nn  utter  mistake  to  look  for  a  parallel  of 
the  wars  between  them  and  the  valley  tribes,  to  the  campaigns  of 
Xerxes  against  the  Greeks,  or  to  those  of  Charles  of  Burgundy 
against  the  Swiss.  "In  order  to  understand  them,  a  studv  of  the 
Conquests,  cr  rather  devastation*,  by  the  Iroquois  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  will  furnish  the  best  material." 
Part  II  is  devotud  to  arclucological  notes  about  the  City  of  Mexico. 

an  jfrrhmnlofUal  T<mr  in  Alrzico  in  mi.    By  A.  F.  Itsndcller 
-teal  Jusiiiu  e  «•!  Ami  t  ■..    Amrricsii  S*rif»,  11. 
inslttuu,  bj  CutpUs,  I  (.Liu  ft  (.cxli.ii),  lit  J. 
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The.  so-called  calendar  stone  Mr.  Bandelier  agrees  with  Don  Alfredo 
Chavcro  and  Dr.  Valentin!  in  calling  "  The  Stone  of  the  Sun,"  the 
Ulter  gentleman  having  established  its  history  and  name.  Mr.  Ban- 
delier devotes  considerable  attention  to  suveritl  of  the  principal  anti- 
quities in  the  National  Museum. 

Part  III  describes  the  author's  investigations  about  the  site  of  the 
former  pueblo  of  Cholula  anil  its  vicinity,  which  he  selected  as  a 
field  upon  the  advice  of  M.  Desire  Charnay,  who  was  in  Mexico  at 
the  time.  Cholula  is  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  great  volcanoes  from 
the  City  of  Mexico  and  very  near  their  bases.  In  describing  the  region, 
and  mentioning  the  spot  in  the  higher  timbered  regions  where  the  con- 
querors enjoyed  that  first  glorious  view  of  the  valley  and  the  lakes 
which  Prescoit  described  so  graphically,  Mr.  Bandelier  takes  good 
opportunity  to  say:  "His  picture  of  it,  however  inimitable,  barely 
does  justice  to  the  extent  and  beauty  of  the  scenery,  so  far  as  nature 
is  concerned.  But  he  might  have  omitted  the  lament  over  the  subse- 
quent changes.  Those  changes,  cveu  as  regards  the  picturesque 
alone,  have  certainly  been  improvements.  Even  admitting  that  the 
population  may  have  decreased  since  the  Conquest,  the  change  from 
primitive  horticulture  to  intelligent  agriculture,  and  the  introduction 
of  new  plants,  as  well  as  the  change  in  architecture,  have  increased 
instead  of  lessening  the  beauty  of  the  scene.  The  City  of  Mexico, 
with  its  domes  and  spires  glistening  in  the  nuonday  sun,  is  certainly 
a  finer  sight  than  was  the  old  pueblo,  resting  on  "the  dull  waters  of 
the  lagoon  like  an  adohc  patch  surmounted  by  the  clumsy  mounds  of 
worship."  This  is  well  said.  It  is  time  justice  was  done  the  Spa  - 
iards,  who  have  been  accused  of  turning  the  country  into  a  barren 
waste,  and  the  impression  prevails  that  Mexico  is  to-day  a  treeless 
land  through  their  work,  whereas,  in  truth,  the  natural  conditions 
make  the  tree-growth  of  the  table-land  scanty  below  a  certain  alti- 
tude. The  lofty  mountains  about  the  valley  are  still  densely  covered 
with  pine  forests.  The  "  Spanish  hatred  of  a  tree  "  is  probably  a 
myth.  The  Spaniards  certainly  did  much,  as  the  records  show,  to 
improve  Mexico  in  this  respect,  by  the  introduction  of  new  species. 

Air.  Bandelier  gathered  much  va'luablo  information  in  Cholula,  and 
made  careful  measurement  of  the  great  mound,  or  so-called  pyramid, 
of  which  Mr.  Jackson,  the  Denver  photographer,  has  given  us  the 
most  beautiful  and  artistic  view  extant.  (See  gelatine-print  repro- 
duction in  Imperial  edition.) 

Mr.  Bandelier  made  some  interesting  studies  of  native  domestic 
architecture  during  a  several  days'  stay  iu  the  pueblo  of  Cuahtlant- 
zinco,  whither  he  went  to  copy  certain  aboriginal  paintings  there 
preserved,  but  was  received  with  distrust  by  the  inhabitants,  and  was 
not  allowed  to  see  the  pictures,  which  they  carefully  concealed  from 
him.  Had  he  known  at  that  time,  as  he  probably  knows  now,  the 
dread  of  sorcery  universally  prevailing  among  Indians,  he  would 
doubtless  not  have  been  so  severe  on  them  for  their  "stupidity  and 
treachery,"  for  from  their  own  standpoint  they  were  taking  wise  pre- 
cautions. Such  obstacles  can  only  be  overcome  by  living  long  and 
intimately  with  a  people,  and  thus  securing  their  confidence. 

The  fourth  ami  last  part  of  the  book  describes  an  excursion  to  the 
noble  ruins  of  Mitla,  in  the  Stato  of  Oaxaca.  M.  CI  tarnay  had 
been  investigating  Teotihuacan  and  Tula  diligently,  and  the  same 
sense  of  honor  which  kept  Mr.  Bandelier  away  from  Zuiii,  until  he 
found  an  opportunity  to  visit  it  while  Mr.  Cushing  was  there, 
although  near  by  in  New  Mexico  during  his  absence,  caused  him  to 
avoid  a  visit  to  those  interesting  spots  and  turn  to  Mitla,  though  far 
distant  in  the  south.  There,  and  in  several  other  parts  of  Oaxaca, 
he  did  some  admirable  work  in  his  characteristically  exact  way. 
Much  of  this  is  of  particular  interest  architecturally,  and  the  helio- 
type  reproductions  of  photographs  of  these  Mitla  ruins,  and  of  other 
features  described  in  his  account  of  previous  investigations,  "ive  a 
good  idea  of  their  character.  There  are,  besides,  numerous  illustra- 
tions reproduced  from  the  author's  drawings  of  details  of  construc- 
tion, plans,  etc 

It  strikes  us  that  Mr.  Bandelier  may  bo  in  error  in  looking  too 
closely  for  evidences  of  the  communal  theory  to  which  he  is  devoted ; 
in  seeking  a  savage  origin  for  everything,  he  may  be  led  somewhat  to 
depreciate  the  real  achievements  of  the  various  sedentary  races  which 
inhabited  this  continent.  These  had  attainments  which  it  seems 
hardly  possible  could  have  developed  themselves  from  a  condition  as 
low  as  that  of  the  ordinary  North  American  savage.  In  view  of  the 
great  antiquity  of  man,  and  the  probability  of  great  geological 
changes  in  comparatively  recent,  though  prehistoric  la-nods,  it  is  not 
unlikely  that  many  of  the  customs  and  attributes  of  American  races 
are  inheritances  from  a  time  when  continental  outlines  were  very  dif- 
ferent from  the  present  ones,  and  certain  Asiatic  and  American 
races  were  one  people. 

Mexico,  as  we  have  said,  offers  an 
studies,  such  as  Mr.  dishing  has  give 

work  at  Zuiii.  Even  in  places  like  the  Indian  villages,  around  the 
city  of  Mexico,  where  Nahuatl  is  the  common  tongue,  great  results 
might  be  thus  obtained,  and  in  no  other  way,  for  it  must  he  borne  in 
mind  that  wherever  the  native  tongue  has  been  retained,  the  old  cus- 
toms, traditions  and  histories  have  been  secretly  retained  also.  The 
Spanish  civilization  has  overlaid  and  buried  this,  anil  lot  destroyed 
or  absorbed  it,  just  as  a  later  geological  formation  overlays  an  older, 
with  the  story  of  its  period  recorded  on  its  rocky  pages.  *  To  pursue 
a  course  of  study  in  Mexico  under  such  conditions  would  in  some  re- 
spects be  an  easier  task,  and  in  others  more  dilhculi  than  thai  of  Mr. 
Cudiing  at  Zufti.  The  physical  hardships  would  not  be  so  great,  but, 
owing  to  the  intermingling  of  Spanish  civilization  and  the  i  " 
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of  tin'  Charcb,  the  purpose  would  have  to  bo  more  completely  con- 
cealed ami  tlie  work  carried  on  by  one  probably  living  ostensibly  on 
the  ground  for  quite  another  obj.'ct.  His  real  work  would,  in  other 
words,  have  to  be  quite  esoteric  in  its  method,  and  to  gain  the  confi- 
dence of  the  natives  under  such  circumstances  would  be  quite  a  deli- 
cate task.  Could  one,  however,  once  gain  access  to  a  wild  people 
like  the  mountain  Mayas  of  Yucatan,  Mr.  Cushing's  lines  might  be 
closely  followed,  and  what  treasures  might  not  lie  revealed  from  inti- 
macy with  a  people  who  doubtless  know  the  history  of  ruins  like 
Palenque  and  Uxmal  as  accurately  as  the  Zu&is  know  that  of  the 
numerous  ruins  left  by  their  progenitors  over  New  Mexico  and  Ari- 
zona! Svlvkstkr  Baxter. 


CONCRETE.1  —  II. 


'ITHERTO  I  have  spoken  of  concrete  as 
used  for  foundations  only,  but  there  are 
many  other  purposes  for  which  this  mate- 
rial can  be  employed.  I  suppose  it  is  not  much 
more  than  twenty  years  ago  that  building  male- 
rials  and  labor,  being  at  a  very  high  price  and 
by  no  means  of  very  high  quality,  the  idea  began 
to  gain  ground  that  concrete  might  Iks  used  for 
the  walls  of  bnildings.  I  have  already  alluded 
to  the  fact  that  the  Romans  used  it  for  these 
purposes,  and  that,  too,  although  they  only  had 
lime,  whereas  we  have  Portland  cement.  But 
the  mixing  of  the  pozzulana,  which  I  have  pre- 
viously mentioned,  with  die  lime,  gave  it  many 
of  the  characteristics  of  a  cement. 

The  Italian  architect  Palladio,  writing  three 
hundred  years  ago,  gives  a  very  good  account 
of  the  Roman  method  of  wall  construction.  He 
j^Hm.  —aswU— a>  *a<,» :  "  The  ancients  used  to  make  walls  called 
vtsM».iW<.  reimpiuta,  i.  r.,  filled  up  with  rugged  stones, 
which  is  also  called  coffer-work,  taking  plants  and  planting  them  edge- 
wise in  two  rows,  dittant  from  one  another  the  thickness  of  the  walls 
and  filling  the  space  between  them  with  cement,  stone*  of  all  sorts, 
earth  and  mortar  mingled  together,  ami  so  on  from  course  to  course." 
This  method  of  using  concrete  for  walls  is  called  monolithic,  the  con- 
crete being  simply  poured,  in  a  semi-fluid  state,  into  the  position  re- 
quired, to  which  it  is  confined  by  boards,  and  it  sets  in  that  position,  so 
that  the  whole  of  the  wall  is  one  compact  homogeneous  mass.  Another 
method  is  to  form  slabs  of  concrete  by  (tasting  it  in  moulds  and  allow- 
ing it  to  set  there,  and  the  slabs  are  then  taken  out  of  the  moulds  and 
carried  to  the  place  required  and  used  in  the  ordinary  way,  just  like 
bricks  or  stone.  The  former  system,  if  only  ordinary  care  be  taken, 
makes  undoubtedly  the  strongest  work,  as  there  are  no  joints,  either 
vertical  or  horizontal,  and,  moreover,  no  skilled  labor  is  required  in  this 
construction,  ordinary  laborers  being  able  to  mix  the  ingredients  and 
fill  in  as  required.  Several  systems  of  apparatus  have  been  invented 
for  confining  the  concrete  to  the  requisite  thickness  of  wall,  and  for 
shifting  the  moulding  boards  from  one  stage  to  auother,  and  many  of 
these  are  of  somewhat  complicated  character,  but  it  is  very  doubt- 
ful if  any  material  advantage  is  gained  over  the  simple  plan  of  nail- 
in?  the  boards  to  the  upright  posts  and  filling-in  between.  Walls 
thus  constructed  are  really  stronger  than  brickwork,  drier  and  more 
cheaplv  built,  but  great  care  must  be  taken  in  the  preparation  of  the 
concrete ;  the  cement  must  be  of  the  best,  the  aggregate  must  be 
broken  to  the  proper  size,  and  the  whole  thoroughly  well  mixed.  If 
these  precautions  are  taken,  the  thickness  of  the  walls  may  be  about 
twenty  per  cent  less  than  with  brick. 

The  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  after  long  deliberation,  have 
at  length  announced  their  intention  of  recognizing  the  use  of  con- 
crete as  a  building  material  for  walls  in  London,  and  to  place  the 
following  restriction*  on  its  use,  viz.,  that  the  proportions  shall  be 
one  part  of  cement,  two  of  sand,  and  three  of  coarser  materials, 
which  may  be  ballast,  gravel,  broken  bricks  or  stone,  or  furnace 
clinkers,  but  the  coarser  materials  are  to  be  broken  small  enough  to 
go  through  a  two-inch  ring.  The  walls  are  to  be  of  the  same  thick- 
ness as  brick  walls,  and  to  be  carried  up  between  parallel  frames,  and 
the  District  Surveyors  are  to  see  that  the  regulations  are  properly 
carried  out  I  think  these  regulations  too  strict  as  to  the  thickness 
of  the  walls,  and  as  to  the  proportion  of  cement,  particularly  as  ex- 
tensive ranges  of  buildings  have  been  put  up  in  Southwark,  where 
the  cement  was  gauged  eight  to  one.  I  rather  iiily  the  District  Sur- 
veyor! in  their  work  of  supervision,  but  the  Board  seem  to  have 
missed  the  most  important  point  of  all,  viz.,  the  quality  of  the  cem- 
ent; and  they  certainly  ought  to  give  their  officers  power  to  test  this, 
for,  as  I  have  pointed  out,  serious  consequences  will  ensue  if  this  be 
not  of  the  best  kind. 

The  second  or  block  system  has,  however,  some  advantage* :  no 
particular  building  apparatus  is  required;  any  imperfections  in  the 
concrete  can  be  discovered  before  it  is  used  ;  the  blocks  can  be  made 
of  any  required  section  ami  of  any  size  ;  and  permanent  tints  can  be 
given  to  the  blocks  by  mixing  various  mineral  coloring  matters  with 
the  aggregate  in  the  moulds.  But  for  hiving  these  blocks  just  as 
much  skilled  labor  is  required  as  is  the  case  with  bricks  or  stone,  and 
of  course  mortar  or  cement  must  be  used  to  bed  the  blocks  in  ;  in 
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fact,  tbis  is  merely  using  artificial  blocks  of  stone  instead  of  natural 
one*.  But  this  artificial  *tOM  is  really  concrete,  and  as  such  it  pos- 
sesses virtues  which  may  be  sought  in  vain  in  any  of  the  natural 
building  stones,  ami  therefore  no  lecture  on  concrete  would  be 
complete  without  a  reference  to  the  artificial  concrete  blocks,  which 
are  verv  extensively  used  at  the  present  time.  I  believe  the  first 
artificial  stone  which  was  used  in  this  country  was  Ransome's,  which 
was  patented  in  1844  or  1813.  This  consisted  of  a  mixture  of  aand, 
silicate  of  soda,  powdered  flints,  and  a  little  clay  which  was  worked 
up  to  the  consistence  of  putty,  pressed  into  moulds,  dried  and  burned, 
and  this  burning,  in  my  judgment,  takes  this  material  out  of  the  cate- 
gory of  concrete  stones.  Some  years  later,  however,  Mr.  Ransome 
found  that  by  dipping  the  moulded  mixture  into  a  bath  of  chloride  of 
calcium  the  burning  could  be  dispensed  with,  and  a  series  of  experi- 
ments made  in  1861  by  Professor  Franklin  -bowed  most  conclusively 
that  Ransome's  patent  concrete  stone,  when  only  a  fortnight  old,  was 
equal  to  tbe  best  of  the  natural  stones.  Soon  after  Mr.  Ransome's 
first  patent,  in  18-17,  a  Mr.  Buckwell  obtained  a  patent  for  "Granitic 
Brescia  Stone,"  which,  I  believe,  was  used  in  1851  in  the  Hyde  Park 
Exhibition.  This  was  essentially  a  concrete,  as  it  consisted  of  frag- 
ments of  suitable  stone  broken  into  small  pieces  and  mixed  with  cem- 
ent with  a  small  quantity  of  water,  not  more  than  enough  to  bring  it 
U>  a  damp  state;  this  was  put  into  a  mould  and  powerfully  com- 
pressed with  a  percussive  action,  additional  materials  being  added 
until  the  requisite  thickness  of  block  was  obtained.  The  block  was 
thus  rendered  very  dense  and  compact,  and  this  artificial  stone  was 
used  for  water-tanks  —  than  which  can  be  applied  no  severer  test  of 
the  qualities  of  an  artificial  stone.  At  the  present  day  the  artificial 
stone  which  is  most  used  is  the  well-knowu  V  ictoria  stone,  the  patent 
for  which  was  originally  obtained  by  a  Mr.  Highton.  The  aggregate 
of  which  this  stone  is  com|tfised  is  ground  Leicestershire  »)  enile,  a 
species  of  granite  containing  hornblende  instead  of  mica,  and  lacking 
quartz,  which  is  thoroughly  washed  so  that  no  earthy  particles 
remain,  and  an  ingenious  t 
washing  business.  After 
mixed  with  a  certain  quantity 

quality,  and  is  placed  in  iron-lined  wooden  moulds  which  are  tilled  to 
the  top,  but  no  pressure  is  applied;  after  the  concrete  is  set  it  is 
taken  from  the  muulds  and  placed  in  a  bath  of  liquid  silicate  of  soda, 
and  after  ten  days'  immersion  the  block  becomes  so  thoroughly  im- 
pregnated with  silica  that  nothins  but  ihe  strongest  acids  will  free  it 
again.  The  stone  thus  becomes  intensely  hard  and  quite  impervious 
to  weather  action ;  in  fact,  its  hardness  increases  with  time.  This 
property  makes  it  invaluable  for  copings,  sills,  paving,  etc.,  and  it 
has  another  advantage  over  ordinary  stone,  that  heads  and  sills  can 
be  cast  in  as  long  lengths  as  are  desired,  thus  avoiding  joint*.  It  is 
used  also  for  sinks  and  other  such  purpotes.  The  silica  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  this  stone  is  obtained  from  the  Farnham  stone  found 
under  the  Surrey  chalk  beds,  which  is  boiled  in  copper*  with  caustic 
soda. 

Oue  of  Uic  most  enterprising  modern  pioneers  in  concrete  build- 
ing was  the  late  Mr.  W.  H.  LascehVs,  of  Bunhill  Row.  who  was  a 
most  sanguine  believer  in  the  future  of  this  material.  Mr. 
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actually  built  cottages  which  were  not  only  habitable  but 
able,  the  walls  of  which  were  ooly  one  and  one-half  inches  thick, 
formed  of  slabs  of  cement  concrete,  the  outer  side  cast  in  imitation 
of  brick  or  tiles,  and  the  inner  side  left  rough  for  plastering.  These 
very  thin  walls  appear  to  have  kept  out  the  weather  perfectly,  but 
moisture  condensed  upon  the  inner  face,  so  Mr.  Lascelles  improved 
upon  his  original  idea  by  having  a  double  casing  of  slabs  with  a 
cavity  between.  He  also  formed  floors  of  concrete,  window-frames, 
and  roofs,  but  the  latter  did  not  turn  out  very  successfully,  as  there 
was  always  a  certain  amount  of  shrinkage.  This  system  did  away 
almost  entirely  with  the  use  of  wood,  and  consequently  the  houses  so 
built  were  as  near  being  (ire-proof  as  possible. 

Mr.  Lascellcs's  concrete  is  composed  of  four  parts  of  (sowdered  coke 
and  one  part  of  cement  mixed  together  in  a  mill,  with  a  small  quan- 
tity of  water,  ami  cast  in  moulds  without  pressure,  and  by  mixing 
metallic  oxides  in  the  form  of  powder  with  the  cement  the  concrete 
is  colored  any  desired  tint.  Very  excellent  specimens  of  mullioncd 
windows,  chimney-caps,  heads  anil  sills,  strings,  copings,  panels,  and 
over-mantels  are  made  in  this  material,  and  are  largely  used  a*  a  sub- 
stitute for  stone,  and  it  is  much  cheaper  than  stone,  but  I  am  bound 
to  say  I  have  seen  case-  where  the  color  has  not  been  retained  as  it 
ought  to  be,  and  I  am  informed  that  this  is  caused  by  the  workmen 
giving  the  slabs  a  top  dressing  of  colored  cement  after  they  come  out 
of  the  moulds.  Of  course  this  should  never  be  done,  as  the  color 
should  really  penetrate  some  depth  into  the  mass  of  concrete.  For 
standing  a  London  damp  and  smoky  atmosphere,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  of  the  great  superiority  of  this  concrete  to  almost  any  natural 
stone.  Messrs.  Lascelles  also  make  a  very  good  wall  on  what  is 
termed  Potter's  patent.  In  this  a  casing  of  concrete  slabs,  of  which 
one  face  is  fine,  is  put  up  and  ordinary  concrete  rilled  in  between, 
just  a*  in  the  way  I  described  with  the  wooden  framework ;  but  as 
the  slabs  are  intended  to  remain,  they  are  formed  with  a  key,  so  that 
when  the  core  of  concrete  sets  it  is  quite  impossible  for  the  skin  of 
slalis  to  move.  Among  the  numerous  purposes  for  which  this  mate- 
rial is  used  may  be  mentioned  silos,  water-tanks,  sewerpipe»,  col- 
umns, etc. 

It  would  occupy  too  much  time  were  I  U>  attempt  a  description  of 
all  the  methods  of  concrete  construction  that  have  been  invented. 
Hall's,  Drake's,  and  other*,  but  tbe  most  recent  of  these  — 
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the  system  patented  by  Messrs.  West —  baa  various  novel  feature* 
about  it  which  deserve  attention.  This,  like  Potter's  system,  is  a 
tlab  construction  filled-iti  with  rough  concrete,  but  the  form  of  the 
slabs  is  ingeniously  arranged  so  that  no  temporary  tic  or  external 
support  is  required  during  building.  The  slab  itself  is  made  of  con- 
crete cast  in  a  mould,  so  that  on  one  side  U  a  finished  face,  plain  or 
ornamental  as  the  case  may  be,  and  on  the  other  a  sunk  panel  about 
half  the  thickness  of  the  slab  itself,  with  its  edges  undercut,  so  that 
when  in  position,  and  the  mass  of  semi-liquid  concrete  is  poured  in, 
the  slabs  are  securely  keyed  to  the  general  mass.  Dovetail  mortise- 
holes  are  also  formed  on  the  top  and  bottom  edges  of  the  slabs,  in 
order  that  when  laid  they  may  be  kept  in  their  proper  place  by 
•imply  pouring  into  these  holes  some  quick-setting  cement.  There  is 
also  a  narrow  groove  along  the  edges  of  the  slab,  which,  when  filled 
with  cement,  acta  as  a  joggle-joint,  keeping  the  slabs  together.  An 
loner  and  outer  casing  of  slabs  is  thus  set  up,  and  the  plastic  con- 
crete poured  in,  filling  up  the  sunk  panels,  and  making  with  the  slabs 
a  perfectly  solid  walL 

For  openings,  jambs  are  moulded  having  recesses  or  dovetail  holes, 
into  which  the  fluid  concrete  may  penetrate,  so  that  they  can  be  thus 
keyed  to  the  general  mass  of  the  wall.  The  slabs  are  made  either 
rectangular  or  hexagonal  on  plan,  and  as  they  are  all  cast  in  a  mould, 
there  is,  of  course,  not  the  slightest  difficulty  in  Arranging  for  circu- 
lar work,  spUied  angles,  or  anything  of  that  kind.  There  has 
always  been  considerable  difficulty  in  arranging  for  moulded  or  en- 
riched string-courses  or  projections  with  concrete,  and  this  difficulty 
is  proposed  to  be  overcome  by  casting  the.  moulding  first  and  then 
applying  it  to  the  slabs  while  they  are  in  a  plastic  state,  the  mould- 
ing thus  becoming  part  of  the  slab,  which  is  then  fixed  in  the 
required  position.  The  moulds  for  casting  these  slabs  are  made  of 
metal  and  lined  with  india-rubber.  Similar  slabs  can  be  moulded 
with  curves  for  constructing  domes,  and  ceiling-slabs  can  be  made 
with  rebates,  so  that  they  can  be  supported  on  the  joists  or  girders. 
This  system  of  concrete  building  is  certainly  the  most  scientific  and 
the  most  complete  that  has  yet  been  invented,  and  1  have  no  doubt 
whatever  that  a  building  thus  erected  would  be  perfectly  dry  and 
very  strong;  but  I  am  somewhat  disposed  to  think  that  the  system  is 
a  little  too  complicated  to  be  cheap,  as  the  labor  required  for  prop- 
erly setting  the  slabs  in  place  and  cementing  them  together  would 
nearly  equal  that  required  for  a  stone  wall.  The  inventors  have, 
however,  shown  so  much  skill  in  maturing  their  designs  and  provid- 
ing for  all  difficulties,  that  it  is  quite  possible  they  may  soon  be  able 
to  point  to  actual  works  carried  out  on  this  principle,  and  to  give 
accurate  details  of  cost,  which  I  am  not  able  to  do  now.  A  very  in- 
genious travelling  scaffold  and  concrete  elevator  have  also  been 
invented  by  Messrs.  West,  which  obviate  the  necessity  of  erecting  a 
scaffold  all  round  the  work,  and  require  no  putlog  holes  to  be  left, 
and  undoubtedly  some  such  arrangement  as  this  has  been  a  great 
desideratum  as  an  auxiliary  to  concrete  construction.  There  can  be 
little  doubt  that  this  system  of  concrete  builiiing  would  be  of  most 
material  use  in  the  construction  of  farm  buildings,  cottages,  etc.,  in 
country  districts  far  removed  from  railways,  as  the  slabs  are  light 
and  portable,  and  the  material  for  the  filling  can  generally  be  ob- 
tained on  the  spot. 

For  paving  purposes,  concrete  is  of  course  excellently  adapted,  but 
it  is  very  difficult  to  get  ordinary  workmen  to  lay  a  concrete  floor 
properly.  What  they  like  is  to  lav  the  concrete  and  let  it  girt  hard, 
and  then  finish  off  the  top  with  a  thin  coating  of  neat  cement.  This 
looks  very  well  when  it  is  first  done,  but  sooner  or  later  the  thin 
coating  begins  to  flake  off  or  crack,  and  looks  very  bad.  The  proper 
way  is  to  break  up  the  materials  of  the  concrete  to  a  small  size,  aud 
then,  in  laying  it,  to  trowel  it  off  on  the  top  as  smooth  as  possible,  so 
that  it  is  all  one  mass  and  no  layers  exist.  Portland  cement  should 
always  be  used,  and,  if  ordinary  care  be  taken,  there  is  no  reason 
why  a  laborer  should  not  lay  an  excellent  concrete  floor.  There  are 
manv  patents  for  concrete  paving,  of  which  I  may  mention  Drake's 
granitic  concrete  and  Macleod's  granitic,  which  has  been  largely  used 
in  the  north  of  England  for  warehouses,  stables,  etc.  It  is  not  cast 
in  blocks,  but  laid  in  titu,  and  it  can  be  made  to  take  somewhat  of  a 
polish  if  desired.  This  forms  an  extremely  hard  impermeable  pave- 
ment, and  it  looks  very  well,  but  1  really  believe  the  whole  secret  of 
the  excellence  of  these  patent  systems  of  paving  lies  in  the  careful 
manipulation  of  the  materials  and  the  sparing  use  of  water.  I  may 
state  bere  that  for  engine-beds  concrete  is,  in  many  respects,  far 
superior  to  stone,  and  it  is  not  liable  to  chip  and  crack,  and  it  is  very 
much  less  expeusive. 

I  now  come  to  the  last  division  of  my  subject,  and  that  is  the  use 
of  concrete  for  vaults  and  in  fireproof  construction.  Every  one  is 
acquainted  with  the  fact  thai  an  ordinary  arch  exerts  a  thrust  which 
has  to  be  counteracted,  or  it  would  soon  pnsh  out  its  abutments.  A 
concrete  arch,  however,  after  it  has  set,  forms  a  completely  homo- 
geneous mass,  and  exerts  only  a  dead  weight  on  its  supports.  The 
Romans  were  aware  of  this,  and  constructed  the  boldest  and  most 
extensive  vaults  of  concrete,  as  in  the  Baths  of  Caracalla  and  the 
House  of  the  Vestals,  lately  excavated.  They  were  careful,  more- 
over, to  make  the  concrete  used  for  these  purposes  of  lighter  materials 
than  that  employed  for  wells  or  pavements.  The  great  dome  of  the 
Pantheon  was  constructed  entirely  of  concrete  of  varying  thickness, 
and  the  walls  supporting  this  enormous  mass  were  twenty  feet  thick. 
In  the  House  ot  the  Vestals  the  whole  of  one  of  the  upper  floors, 
about  twenty  feet  in  span,  consisted  entirely  of  a  great  slab  of  con- 
crete fourteen  inches  thick,  merely  supported  by  corbels  projecting 


from  the  walls,  and  in  the  Baths  of  Caracalla  there  are  still  exten- 
sive remains  of  large  concrete  vaults.  We,  In  this  country,  have 
not  yet  obtained  satisfactory  evidence  of  the  safe  span  and  thickness 
of  a  concrete  vault,  but  the  material  is  very  largely  used  to  form 
small  arches  for  fireproof  floors.  Is  is  quite  Impossible  to  treat  the 
very  important  question  of  fireproof  buildings  fully  at  the  fag  end 
of  a  lecture;  the  subject  demands  a  whole  evening  to  itself;  but  what- 
ever system  of  fireproofing  be  adopted  concrete  will  prove  to  be  the 
most  important  element  in  it.  Whereas,  the  opinion  used  to  be  held 
that  iron  girders  and  columns  as  supports  to  a  building  were  suffi- 
cient to  make  it  fireproof,  we  have  been  taught  by  saa  and  costly 
experience  that  this  is  very  far  indeed  from  being  the  case.  In  the 
United  States  and  in  France  they  are  much  more  particular  than 
we  are  in  this  matter,  and  in  the  former  country  it  is  laid  down  as 
an  ^controvertible  maxim  "  that  no  building  can  be  fireproof  unless 
all  constructional  ironwork  be  protected,"  and  no  better  material  can 
be  found  as  a  protective  than  concrete.  Stone  is  utterly  valuless  in 
this  respect,  as  it  will  crack  when  heated,  and  give  way  without  any 
warning  whatever.  Fox  &  Barrett's  system  consists  in  fiiliog  in  con- 
crete between  wrought-iron  joists,  the  concrete  being  supported  on 
fillets  of  wood  placed  about  one-half  inch  apart,  and  resting  on  the 
bottom  flange  of  the  iron  joists,  the  underside  of  the  wood  fillets  being 
plastered.  Either  the  concrete  is  carried  up  the  requisite  height  ana 
forms  the  floor,  or  if  a  wooden  floor  is  required,  small  joists  cut  to  a 
dovetail  section  are  imbedded  in  the  concrete  and  the  floor-boards 
nailed  to  them.  Dennett's  system  is  almost  exclusively  a  concrete 
construction,  consisting  of  concrete  arches  supiiorted  next  the  walls 
on  projecting  courses,  and  by  rolled-iron  joists  at  intermediate  points. 
In  this  system  gypsum  is  mixed  with  the  Portland  cement  to  form 
the  matrix,  as  experiments  have  shown  that  this  substance  can  be 
heated  to  whiteness  and  then  suddenly  cooled  without  being  injuri- 
ously affected.  In  Hornblower's  system  the  iron  girders  are  sur- 
rounded by  concrete,  and  enclosed  in  a  fire-clay  casing  supporting 
fireclay  arches.  Even  concrete  arches  supported  on  triangular- 
shaped  wooden  joists,  form  a  floor  which  is  very  largely  fireproof. 
If  iron  columns  are  used,  a  temporary  wooden  casing  should  be 
erected  round  them,  leaving  a  space  of  about  two  inches,  which 
should  be  entirely  filled  up  with  Portland  cement  concrete,  and  if  a 
fine  face  be  desired  this  can  easily  be  obtained  by  cementing  the  con- 
crete. Messrs.  Lindsay  have  patented  two  systems  which  comprise 
the  use  of  steel  decking,  as  it  is  called,  and  concrete  arches,  the 
girders  facing  entirely  covered  with  concrete  both  at  top  and  bottom. 
The  concrete  used  by  this  firm  is  very  light ;  it  is  called  pumice- 
concrete,  and  is  composed  of  washed  coke  breere  and  sand  mixed 
dry,  and  Portland  cement  of  the  very  best  quality.  It  is,  of  course, 
self-evident  that  if  you  get  sufficient  adhesiveness  and  transverse 
strength  the  lighter  the  mass  of  concrete  is  for  upper  floors  or  vaults, 
the  better,  as  so  much  less  weight  is  thrown  upon  the  supporting 
walls  or  columns.  The  steel  decking  for  this  kind  of  floor  is  of 
peculiar  shape,  and  the  system  is  a  novel  one,  and  appears  to  me 
likely  to  prove  of  great  value  for  buildings  of  considerable  size, 
where  girders  are  a  necessity  for  supporting  upper  floors.  These 
girders  may  he  described  as  truncated  equilateral  triangles,  set  al- 
ternately on  their  bases,  and  the  truncated  vertices  riveted  together 
at  their  sides,  and  forming  a  series  of  hollows  and  elevations.  They 
are  constructed  of  rolled  steel  about  one-half  inch  in  thickness,  and 
their  depth  need  not  be  much  more  than  half  that  required  for  an 
iron  girder.  When  the  weights  required  to  be  supported  are  not 
very  lieavy,  a  combination  of  these  steel  girders,  with  ordinary  rolled 
joists  can  be  adopted.  The  iron  joists  cau  be  placed  about  fourteen 
feet  apart,  aud  from  the  steel  skew-backs  riveted  to  the  joists  arches 
of  concrete  can  be  turned  on  centering.  There  is  a  possibility  with 
concrete  floors  that  will  withstand  any  ordinary  strain,  that  the  sud- 
den fall  of  anything  like  a  huge  iron  safe  might  break  through  the 
floor,  and  in  order  to  avoid  any  risk  of  this  kind,  Mr.  Lindsav  runs 
steel  wires  through  the  joists,  the  whole  length  of  the  floor,  before 
the  concrete  is  filled  in.  These  are  about  eighteen  inches  apart,  and 
are  strong  enough  to  hold  up  any  exceptional  weight  that  may  by 
accident  come  u|>on  the  floor.  In  addition,  these  steel  wires  form  a 
sort  of  nucleus  round  which  the  concrete  seta.  The  total  weight, 
girders  and  ail,  of  these  latter  floors  is  considerably  less  than  that  of 
any  other  system  of  fireproof  construction,  and  they  are  also  extraor- 
dinarily strong.  At  one  of  the  latest  testa  of  these  trough-girders 
where  the  thickness  of  metal  was  five-sixteenths  of  an  inch  only,  a 
load  of  fifteen  tons  was  applied  in  the  centre  of  a  ten-foot  bearing 
without  causing  fracture.  And  this  test  was  but  a  confirmation  of 
previous  ones,  so  that  I  feel  sure  these  girders  will  supply  a  long-felt 
want.  They  are  being  used  largely  In  tlie  construction  of  the  new 
National  Liberal  Club  by  Mr.  YVaterhouse. 

I  have  now  endeavored  to  bring  before  you  some  of  the  purposes 
for  which  this  common  material,  concrete,  is  adapted.  Its  nse  is 
extending  daily,  and  in  that  extended  use  lies  a  danger  which  it 
behoves  us  all  to  guard  against:  whether  we  arc  employing  it  for 
floors,  for  pavings,  for  walls,  for  vaults,  for  architectural  enrichment, 
or  what  not,  it  cannot  be  too  strongly  insisted  upon  that  scamping  of 
every  kind  must  be  avoided  ;  that  the  quality  of  the  Portland  cement 
used  in  its  manufacture  must  be  of  the  very  best;  and  that  no  labor 
in  manipulation  must  be  spared,  for  if  inferior  materials  be  used,  or 
carelessness  in  working,  the  results  are  sure  to  be  disastrous,  and 
grave  discredit  will  be  thrown  upon  a  most  useful  building  material. 
The  subject  is  a  sternlv  practical  one,  and  it  has  been  impossible  to 
ilhi»irat«  it  bv  elaborate  and  beautiful  drawings,  but  at  least  we  can 
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learn  one  lesson  from  it,  nnd  that  if,  (he  great,  the  incalculable  value 
of  thoroughness  in  all  the  work  which  we  have  to  undertake.  A*  I 
commenced  by  ri'lmin^  to  the  Roman  builders,  so  I  would  conclude 
by  pointing  to  them  again  a*  n  model  fur  u».  Dejiend  upon  it,  when 
they  were  building  the  walla  of  these  edifices  which  are  Mill  the 
wonder  of  the  world,  they  gave  no  thought  to  what  posterity  would 
think  of  ilium;  they  simply  did  their  work  in  the  heal  way  they 
knew  of,  and  spured  no  pains  to  make  it  good,  and  if  we  imitate 
them  in  this,  we  shall  all,  whether  architect,  builder,  or  artisan, 
have  the  satisfaction  of  feeling  thai  we  have  done  mime  hit  of  good 
work,  and  although  it  is  not  given  to  us  all  to  be  great  artists,  and  to 
witch  the  world  with  noble  buildings,  we  can  at  lean  put  our  whole 
.  heart  into  everything  we  undertake,  and  we  ahull  thereby  display 
the  truest  genius,  which  baa  been  described  as  an  infinite  capacity  for 
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ART  IX  PHOENICIA  AND  CYPRUS  ' -V. 




lllHERE  was  no  such  thing 
•  |»  as  nn  inland  Phoenician 
city  or  an  unfortified  one. 
Alike  at  home  and  abroad  the 
as   always  maritime, 
always  protected  by 
villi 


strong  defences.  Tyre,  wil 
its  fortifications,  has  utterly 
disappeared  from  the  face  of 
the  earth  ;  —  only  beneath  the 
level  of  the  sea  can  still  be 
found  some  slight  tracts  of 
foundations  which  once  sup- 
ported a  projecting  quay.  At 
Arvail  and  at  Sidon  some  re- 
mains of  lliu  ramparts  still 
survive  ;  but  to  rind  anv  rvallv 
extensive  relics  one  must  look 
to  Manias,  which  lies  about 
twenty-five  miles  north  of  Ar- 
vad.  Here  there  is  a  wall  of 
defence,  some  six  hundred  and 
seventy  yards  in  length,  inge- 
niously planned  with  re-enter- 
fiom  Salinas,  ing  angles  and  bastions  to  pro- 
tect the  high  ground  within. 
It  is  now  from  sixteen  to  thirty-six  feet  high,  and  from  sixteen  to 
twenty-seven  feet  thick,  built  without  mortar  and  with  very  rough 
units;  with  great  care  taken  to  preserve  the  horizontality  of  the 
courses,  but  wilh  none  to  avoid  coincidence  in  their  vertical  joints. 
The  same  mechanical  characteristics  mark  the  remains  at  Arvad, 
too.  At  Cyprus  traces  of  similar  sorts  are  unimportant,  but  in 
Sicily — at  Kryx — are  huge  remains  of  ramparts,  which,  although  re- 
worked in  their  tipper  portions,  show  clear  Phoenician  traces  below 
—  not  only  in  the  masons'  marks  which  have  been  found  upon  the 
■tones,  but  in  the  method  of  their  construction,  too.  About  eleven 
hundred  yards  of  the  rampart  remain  —  a  curtain  about  eight  feet 
thick,  broken  by  boldly-projecting  rectangular  towers.  In  these 
towers  some  of  the  stones  are  very  large,  and  the  depth  these  pre- 
scribe for  the  respective  courses  is  maintained  by  building  up  the 
spni  es  between  them  wilh  smaller  stones.  Such  walls,  as  our  author 
observes,  hold  a  mid  place,  in  respect  to  treatment,  between  "Cyclo- 
pean" masonry  with  its  polygonal  uuits,  and  the  perfect  masonry  of 
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the  Greeks,  with  its  carefully  squared  and  uniform  blocks.  A  post- 
ern  in  one  of  these  towers  still  preserves  a  gateway,  of  which  the 
arched  top  is  verr  curiously  formed.  On  the  exterior  face  the  arch 
is  cut  bodily  out  of  two  large  blocks,  but  on  the  inside  it  is  corbelled 
out  of  four  stones,  with  a  tilth  serving  as  a  lintel.  On  the  African 
coast  are  other  Phoenician  settlements,  of  whose  fortifications  a  |>or- 
tion  still  survives,  while  at  Carthage  an  idea  of  the  grandeur  of  the 
early  fortifications  may  be  gained  from  the  remains  which  lieuld  un- 
earthed at  Uyrsa  (thc'e'uadel),  tinder  a  deep  layer  of  a»he«,  witness 
to  the  conflagration  lighted  by  the  Roman  torch. 

The  substructure  of  the  walls  is  formed  partly  of  the  live  rock,  and 
contains  small  chambers  in  it*  thickness,  with  a  connecting  corridor 
between  them.  Above,  the  wall  seems  to  have  been  about  thirty- 
three  feet  in  thickness,  and  above  again,  out  of  the  reach  of  assail- 
ants, it  is  believed  there  was  another  series  of  similar  chambers. 
This  is  of  course  but  the  baldest  summary  of  M.  Perrot's  description, 
based  on  Rente*  facts,  and  on  the  accounts  of  ancient  authors.  He 
believes  that  the  lower  chambers  were  cistern*. 

The  remains  of  Phoenician  towns  are  even  slighter  than  those  of 
I  their  defenses.  In  certain  parts  of  Carthage,  as  we  know  from  his- 
tory, the  houses  were  six  stories  high  and  the  streets  so  narrow  that 
the  Romans  threw  bridges  across  them  and  advanced  from  block  to 
block  along  the  house-tops.  These  towns  were  seaports,  as  has  been 
saiii,  but  they  were  manufacturing  centres  also.  There  is  a  curiously 
modern  nnd  familiar  sound  about  Strabo's  words  when  he  speaki  of 
the  many  factories  and  dye-works  at  Tyre  as  "taking  away  from  its 
advantage*  as  a  place  of  residence,"  Outside,  in  the  suburbs, 
have  stood  those  residences  which  the  people  of  other  na 
of  with  so  much  admiration  —  used,  indeed,  as  standards  of  < 
•on.  Not  an  agricultural  |*ople  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word,  the 
Phoenicians  yet  showed  their  practical  gift  in  the  cultivation  of  the 
narrow  plains  around  their  country  homes,  and  the  experience  they 
eventually  gained  on  the  more  fertile  fields  of  Africa  was  put  bv  a 
Carthaginian  captain  (a  curious  feat  of  authorship  for  such  an  one) 
into  a  band-book  so  valuable  that  the  Senate  of  Rome  caused  it  to  lie 
translated  into  Latin. 

For  agricultural  as  well  as  for  civic  purposes,  reservoirs  and  cis- 
terns were  a  necessity  in  lands  like  these,  and  their  structures  of  this 
character  are  among  the  strongest  evidences  of  the  Phoenicians'  suc- 
cess in  work  that  is  rather  to  be  called  engineering  than  architecture. 
About  four  miles  south  of  Ty  re,  and  near  the  edge  of  the  sea,  are 
four  great  thick-walled,  octagonal  lower*  rising  about  twenty  feet, 
which  contain  true  Artesian  wells.  The  openings  were  no  doubt  nat- 
ural vents,  but  the  skill  which  utilized  them  is  scarcely  the  lest 
remarkable  on  that  account.  The  most  abundant  is  ninetv-lbrcc  feet 
deep.  The  wahs  have  been  rebuilt  or  repaired  by  the  Romans,  but 
there  is  no  cause  to  doubt  the  Phoenician  origin  of  the  device. 
Every  bouse  in  a  place  like  Tyre  musi  have  been  provided  with  its 
cistern  for  gathering  rain  water.  And  at  Carthage,  we  know,  the 
inhabitants  drank  nothing  else.  From  the  necessity  for  utilizing  the 
rain  to  the  utmost  drop,  doubtless  sprang  the  invention  of  street 
pavements,  which  the  classic  writers  always  credit  to  the  Carthagin- 
ian*. Even  now,  deep  down  under  the  soil  of  Carthage  are  found 
pavement-slabs,  with  carefully-laid  drains  beneath,  their  mouths 
under  the  edge  of  the  foot-walk. 

The  great  reservoirs  still  in  existence  at  Malka,  a  suburb  of  Car- 
thage, have  been  often  attributed  to  the  Romans  on  account  of  their 
vaulted  roofs.  So  M.  Perrot  slops  to  examine  the  question  as  to 
whether  or  no  the  Phoenicians  knew  enough  of  the  vault  to  be  en- 
titled to  any  share  in  their  construction.  I  hat  ihey  eou'd  have  been 
unacquainted  wilh  its  principle  seems  impossible  ; — their  connection 
wilh  Egypt  and  Assyria  was  too  close  for  titter  ignorance.  And  at 
least  two  examples  of  the  vault  still  exist  in  Phoenicia  proper ;— in  two 
tombs,  one  of  which  furnished  the  fine  sarcophagus  of  Esmounazar, 
now  in  the  Louvre.  Hut  a  very  restricted  lis*'  seems  to  have  been 
made  of  it  in  the  mother-country,  owing,  doublless,  to  the  genesis  of 
Phoenician  architecture  from  the  rock  itself,  its  consequent  preference 
for  large  unit*  of  construction,  and  the  ease  of  obtaining  these. 

But  when  Ihey  went  from  liotne — changed  their  surroundings  and 
their  materials,  came,  for  instance,  in  co-tact  with  the  arch-build- 
ing  Etruscans  and  Latins  —  it  was  easy  to  put  iheir  latent  knowledge 
to  fuller  use.  it  does  not  seem,  from  the  evidence  onu  has  to-day,  as 
though  they  used  the  true  keved  nrch  of  the  Romans;  but  it  i* 
believed  by  careful  students  of  their  work  that  they  used  arches 
turned  in  a  kind  of  concrete:  "small  stones  set  in  a  bsth  of  mortar 
mixed  with  sand  so  line  that  its  grains  are  hardly  to  be  distinguished, 
and  with  lime  made  from  the  same  material  as  the  small  stones.  To 
this  mixture  lime  has  given  a  consistence  and  homogeneity  equal,  and 
not  seldom  even  sutR'riur  to  that  of  the  stone  employ  ed."  T*.e  build- 
ing stone  of  Carthage  was  very  poor  in  quality  — a  chalky  tufa,  which 
often  was  protected  by  a  coating  of  tar.  So  it  is  but  natural  that 
the  inhabitants  should" have  made  much  use  not  only  of  concrete,  but 
of  />ise  or  beaten  eaith  in  building. 

From  one  end  of  Tunis  to  the  other,  the  ruins  of  great  isolated 
reservoirs  are  found.  Two  connected  basins  which  stand  on  the  road 
between  Adrttmetum  and  Aqua;  Regire  resemble  "a  pair  of  huge 
tuns  in  masonry,"  one  varying  from  forty  to  sixty  -seven  feet  in  diam- 
eter, and  the  other  being  much  smaller,  lloth  are  many-sided  poly- 
gons, the  junction  of  the  short,  straight  sections  of  wail  being  rein- 
forced by  curious  buttresses  of  two  stages,  semi-circular  on  plan. 
The  walls  now  rise  from  twenty-three  to  twenty-seven  feet  above  the 
soil,  and  a  slitaliout  sixteen  inches  wide  allows  the  water  to  flow  from 
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one  to  tbe  other.  These  cisterns  arc  undoubtedly  of  Phoenician  ori- 
gin, being  in  strong  contrast  to  a  third  (of  rectangular  shape  and 
covered  with  a  flat  roof),  which  is  evidently  a  Roman  addition  to  the 
original  arrangement. 

Upon  none  of  their  works  did  the 
than  upon  the  creation  of  thos 
their  commerce,  but  which  nature  had  not  always  provided  for  them, 
Of  course,  they  needed  no  ports  of  the  size  we  need  to-day,  but 
closed  and  protected  basins  were  necessary  for  the  discharge  of  their 
m»ny  trading  vessels  and  the  storage  of  their  war-galleys,  and  in  the 
mother-country  the  smallest  accident  of  natural  formation  was  clev- 
erly and  patiently  made  to  serve  their  purpose.  Though  not  the 
oldest,  tbe  harbors  of  Carthage  were  the  most  famous  of  all,  and 
fairly  intelligible  descriptions  of  them  may  be  gleaned  from  the  pages 
of  ancient  writers.  "  There  were  two  harbors,  an  outer  one  com- 
municating directly  with  (he  sea,  anil  an  inner  basin  which  could 
only  be  reached  through  the  first.  Tbe  outer  basin  was  the  commer- 
cial, the  inner  one  the  naval  harbor.  The  military  pride  of  the  Car- 
thaginians led  them  to  decorate  the  latter  with  wnie  richness."  It 
teems  to  have  had  an  adornment  of  Ionic  engaged  columns  or  pilas- 
ters. Ships  can  no  longer  penetrate  into  either  of  these  harbors 
-which  are  now  filled  up  with  mud ;  but  their  contours  may  be  followed 
and  even  the  site  of  that  island  on  which,  we  are  told,  the  admiral's 
palace  stood,  may  be  identified.  "  Tbe  quays,  with  their  sheds  and 
store-rooms,  still  exist  under  the  mud  flats  and  sandy  hillocks.  When 
pits  are  dug  to  a  depth  of  eight  or  ten  feet  the  basements  of  all  these 
structures  are  encountered,  and,  at  a  lower  depth  still,  the  clayey 
sandstone  which  formed  the  bottom  of  the  double  basin.  But  such 
excavations  are  very  difficult  and  irksome  on  account  of  the  water 
and  mud  which  flow  into  them."  It  seems  as  though  the  harbors 
were  rectilinear  on  some  sides  and  circular  or  elliptical  on  others. 
A  few  remains  of  the  Carthaginian  admiral's  palace  were  found  on 
tbe  circular  island  in  the  centre  of  the  inner  harbor  which  must  have 
been  about  two  acres  and  a  half  in  extent.  "  When  the  harbor  was 
excavated  this  island  was  left  standing,  and  wherever  the  clayey 
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sandstone  of  the  site  was  wanting  the  deficiency  was  tna< 
regular  courses  of  large  tufa  blocks.  The  area  thus  obtained  was 
inclosed  by  a  quay  supported  by  two  concentric  walls  of  equal  height. 
The  width  of  the  quay  was  thirty-two  feet  including  the  walls;  on 
the  north  a  causeway  thirty-two  feet  wide  connected  the  island  with 
the  land.  .  .  .  This  causeway  was  bisected  at  about  half  its  length 
by  a  transverse  opening  fifteen  feet  wide  through  which  small  boats 
cnnld  pass.    There  must  have  been  a  bridge  over  the  opening  like 
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canal-bridges  at  Venice.  As  for  the  war-galleys  there  was  plenty 
of  room  for  them  on  each  side  of  the  causeway,  which  was  at  the 
farther  end  of  the  dock  opposite  to  the  entrance  from  the  commercial 
harbor." 

Large  and  carefully-dressed  blocks  seem  to  have  been  used  in  build- 
ing the  palace  itself.  On  some,  which  have  been  recognized  as  parts 
of  a  cornice,  a  coat  of  stucco  painted  red  and  yellow  has  left  dis- 
tinct traces.  The  moulding  on  several  of  these  blocks  has  a  Grecian- 
Doric  character ;  and  the  building,  like  the  colonnade  around  the 
harbor,  probably  dates  from  the  Punic  period.  No  shafts  or  capitals 
have  been  discovered.  There  seem  to  bave  been  two  stories  to  the 
palace,  as  remains  have  b:cn  found  not  only  of  its  cornice  proper, 
but  of  what  seems  to  have  been  a  cornice-like  string-course. 

The  site  of  Utica  —  a  more  ancient  settlement  than  Carthage  — 
has  been  explored  only  by  Daux,  who  died  before  the  proofs  of  his 
interesting  theories  were  given  lo  the  world.  So  his  elaborate  plans 
and  restorations  of  the  harbor  itself  and  the  admiral's  palace  are 
given  by  our  authors  with  all  due  reserve.  According  to  him  the 
palace  was  very  Urge  and  massive,  pierced  by  windows  which  arc 
not  more  than  slits,  Hanked  by  small  turrets  and  roofed  in  part  with 
spherical  domes.  And  it  was  built  entirely  of  concrete,  so  its  aspect 
must  have  had  a  somewhat  Chaldasan  air.  Many  fragments  alike  of 
walls  and  vaults  seem  to  have  afforded  rational  grounds  for  his  res- 
toration !  and  M.  IVrrot  argues  in  a  very  convincing  way  against  tbe 
probability  of  the  Romans  being  the  authors  of  the  structure. 

The  remains  of  sculpture  in  Phoenicia  proper  arc  scanty  indeed, 
but  sufficient  for  the  defining  of  the  general  characteristics  of  local 
art.  The  arti»t  was  terribly  hampered  in  two  ways  —  first,  by  the 
prevalence  of  long  robes,  concealing  that  form  which  Greek  and 
Kgyptian  could  study  so  easily;  anil  then,  by  the  miserable  quality 
of  his  stone  —  a  coarse  tufa,  greatly  inferior  to  the  fine  limestone  of 
upper  Egypt  and  to  the  soft  alabaster  of  Assyria,  not  to  speak  of  the 
beautifur marbles  of  Greece.  But  he  had  terra-cotta  also,  and  in  ■  la 
have  done  better  than  ho  did  had  his  artistic  instinct  been  of  a  higher 
grade.  The  human  head  was  at  least  available,  had  he  cared  lo 
it  thoroughly.  But  he  looked  at  it  so  carelessly  that  we  cannot 
I  from  his' work  what  was  the  real  Phoenician  type  of  face. 
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even  tell  from  his  work  what  was  the  real  Phoenician  ty 
And  still  less  can  we  discover  any  relics  which  seem  to  I 
portraits  of  individuals.  Egyptian  and  Assyrian  models  inspired  his 
chisel,  and  not  tbe  natural  forms  he  saw  about  him.  In  his  earliest 
activity  it  was  doubtless  Egypt  alone  to  which  he  looked,  but  the 
oldest  clay  figures  we  possess  show  strong  Assyrian  affinities. 
Another  element  is  to  be  traced  in  certain  works  dating  from  the 
later  centuries  of  his  national  life  —  an  element  which  is  akin  to  the 
archaic  art  of  Greece.  Statuettes  exhibiting  it  with  clearness  have 
been  found  at  many  points  around  the  Mediterranean  basin  and  have 
by  some  been  held  lo  show  the  development  of  an  original  impulse  in 
Phoenician  work  — an  element  from  which  tbe  Greeks  learned  their 
But  in  the  opinion  of  M.  Heuzey,  the 


careful  investigator  of  the  subject,  the  process  was  just  the  reverse 
of  this  ;  —  the  Phoenician  it  was  who  borrowed  from  the  early  Greek, 
already  taking  his  first  independent  step  in  an.  Yet,  neither  from 
Egypt,  nor  from  Assyria,  nor  from  archaic  Greece,  did  Phoenicia 
borrow  in  tbe  sense  of  quite  literal  imitation.  There  is  always  a 
certain  national  flavor  about  her  products  if  only  in  the  way  the  vari- 
ous influences  to  which  she  was  subjected  show  side  by  side  in  the 
same  work. 

It  should  be  added  that  she  undoubtedly  made  great  use  of  bronze 
in  her  sculpture ;  but  from  causes  too  evident  to  need  explanation, 
few  examples  of  works  in  metal  have  come  down  to  us  and  these  but 
of  1 1 11-  smallest  size.  Ivory 
doubtedly  wood  as  well. 

Small  figures  of  deities,  usually  with  the  attributes  qf  those  of 
Egypt,  are  among  the  most  frequent  relics  of  Phoenician  sculpture; 
and  it  has  left  us  also  certain  fragments  of  large  size  of  which  it  is 
difficult  to  say  with  decision  whether  they  were  meant  for  gods  or 

I  men.  A  true  iconographic  intention,  based  on  a  true  appreciation  of 
individual  characteristics,  is,  as  has  been  said,  nowhere  apparent. 
The  human-headed  sarcophagi  to  which  reference  already  has  been 
made  all  belong  to  the  Greco-Phoenician  period  — except,  indeed, 

|  the  fine  sarcophagus  of  Esmounazar  in  the  Louvre,  which  seems  to 
have  been  an  imported  Egyptian  work.  '•  They  all  reproduce  the 
same  type,  a  type  much  more  Greek  than  Semitic.  Even  where  the 
head  is  covered  with  the  Egyptian  head-dress  the  profile  is  Hellenic 
in  its  lines.  More  conclusive  proof  could  scarcely  be  given  of  the 
abstract  and  conventional  character  of  Phoenician  iconography." 

Many  sculptured  lions  have  been  found  in  Phoenicia,  evidently 
based  on  a  knowledge  of  Assyrian  art.  But  other  animals  can 
scarcely  be  said  to  have  been  pictured  in  Phoenician  sculpture. 
Whether  real  or  fantastic,  the«,-  occur  only  among  the  details  of  her 
lavishly-decorated  works  of  industrial  or  decorative  art.  Certain 
remains  found  in  Central  Syria  have  a  peculiar  and  original-seeming 
character  of  their  own.  But  they  are  too  few,  and  too  little  is  known 
of  their  creators,  for  the  basing  of  any  definite  theories  upon  their 
characteristics.  Of  Carthage  and  Cyprus  I  must  wait  to  speak  in  a 
final  chapter.  M.  G.  van  " 


MR,  RICHARDSON'S  WORK  AT  NORTH  EASTON,  MASS. 

IT  is  with  very  marked 
feelings  of  regret  that  we 
turn  over  the  plates 1 
which  exhibit  Mr.  Richard- 
son's work  at  .North  Easton, 
Mass.,  —  work  which  be 
thought  well  of  himself,  and 
yet  did  not  regard  as  tbe 
best  which  lay  within  his 
power;  for  it  was  part  and 
parcel  of  his  enthusiastic 
nature  to  believe  that  in  the 
future  there  were  unlimited  possibilities  for  him,  each  of  which  was 
to  surpass  his  last  achievement.  To  some  extent  his  latest  work  was 
always  his  greatest  pride.  We  heard  him  speak,  not  many  weeks 
ago,  of  his  library  at  Maiden,  Mass.,  as  if  he  considered  it  the  best 
tiling  in  that  line  he  had  yet  accomplished;  and  atthe  same  time  ho 
recounted  how  he  had  recently  told  Phillips  Brooks,  rector  of  Trinity 
Church,  that  he  did  not  bave  much  respect  for  his  and  the  members 
of  the  Trinity  Church  Committee's  taste,  because  they  had  accepted 
his  design  for  that  church.  "  You  ought  to  have  wailed,"  said  he, 
"  till  1  could  do  such  things  as  I  can  do  now."  The  speech  is  com- 
prehensible, for  it  must  have  often  been  to  him  matter  lor  regret  that 
this  opportunity  came  to  him  so  early  in  his  career.  It  was  one  of  his 
greatest  virtues  that  he  was  progressive;  he  fell  his  growth  and  was 
confident  that  he  bad  not  ,el  retched  his  prime.  Better  than  any 
ouUiue  ob»erver,  he  could  feel  wherein  bis  later  work  surpassed  bis 
earlier,  and,  strengthened  by  the  encouragement  and  applause  he  had 
recently  received  troui  bis  conteii]|>orarics  beyond  the  ocean,  we  may 
be  sure  that  he  would  have  only  added  to  his  fame  if  he  had  been 
allowed  to  complete  the  many  works  he  had  but  just  begun.  Dealb 
has  put  a  stop  lo  the  progress  he  hoped  for,  but  wu  should  be  glad 
that  aiiiong»t  his  completed  works  is  left  a  group  of  such  buildings 
as  these  at  North  Easton,  where,  unaffected  by  the  uncongenial  sur- 
roundings of  the  work  of  other  architects,  the  student  may  consider 
the  peculiarities  of  ihesiyte  which  Mr.  Richardson  made  so  markedly 
his  own,  and  which  has  encouraged  so  many  imitators  that  in  lime,  its 
foreign  origin  forgotten,  it  may  become  known  as  an  American  style. 

We  think  the  first  impression  we  ever  received  of  Mr.  Richard- 
son's work  was,  that  here  at  last  was  a  nutn  who  handled  his  materials 
as  if  they  possessed  substance — a  man  who  buiU  and  used  real  stones 
and  bricks  to  build  will),  and  yet  we  had  not  then  seen  this  Gale- 
Lodge,  this  fantasv  of  a  Titan,  of  which  we  have  heard  some  archi- 
tect—  a  New  York  architect,  too,  if  our  memory  serves  us — exclaim 
"  I  had  rather  have  the  credit  of  having  built  that  gale-lodge  than 
any  other  building  in  the  country." 

It  will  be  remembered  that  at  a  discussion  of  a  paper  read  before 
the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects  (not  Bristol  Architects,  as 

'  MoMurnplu  o/  ..sscricua  JniUerlurt,  Xo.  /If.  The  Ames  Memorial  Build- 
legs  at  Ivortu  tfastou,  Mass.  Mr.  lt.  H.  Klehydson.  -e«W*f «- JTw.myHL  r« 
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allowed  it  to  be  printed),  Mr.  Richardson's  work  re- 
ceived the  warmest  praise,  ami  yel  the  different  speaker*  could  nut 
seem  to  quite  agree  wlial  name  to  give  tlie  *tvlo  in  which  he  worked; 
a  :  i'Ii  nil  ■  shared  by  an  English  architect  wiio  printed  an  interesting 
little  brochure,  to  de'scrilie  hi*  reeent  visit  to  this  country,  and  who 
says  that  the  carving  on  the  Harvard  Law  School  building  reminded 


him  of  Venetian  work,  and  who  furthermore  makes  the  remark  that 
"  after  much  study  I  concluded  that  an  areh  does  not  convey  the  idea 
of  thrust  to  this  architect's  mind  "  :  a  somi-wnat  hypercritical  obser- 
vation, if  it  referred  to  the  Harvard  building?,  for' we  do  not  believe 
that  the  most  BttlUh  arch  in  the  world  could  kick  over  the  abutments 
of  the  arches  there.  What  name  these  critics  would  give  to  the  style 
of  the  North  Easton  buildings  we  cannot  imagine. 

We  imagine  lhat  this  "  Monograph  "  will  prove  the  most  popular 
of  the  series,  so  far  as  issued,  as  it  treats  four  separate  buildings,  of 
different  types  and  classes,  and  each  of  sufficient  real  interest  in 
itself.  The  only  thing  that  could  add  greater  interest  to  the  plates 
would  be  the  inclusion  of  a  greater  number  of  interior  views,  but  for 
their  almcnce  no  one  can  be  blamed,  as  all  is  shown  that  the  buildings 
afford  of  interest,  the  interior  of  the  Town  Hall  being  plain  and 
simple  in  treatment  to  a  degree.  Indeed  it  was  sometimes  charged 
that  Mr.  Richardson  needlessly  neglected  the  interiors  of  hi*  build- 
ings, but  in  all  such  cases  we  imagine  that  it  was  found  that  mon-y 
was  wanting  to  finish  all  pans  of  the  building  with  the  same  relative 
degree  of  richness,  and  building-commilteeB  and  clients  generally  are 
not  so  superhuman  as  not  to  give  the  most  weight  to  outside  ap[icar- 


Ah,  well,  the  work  is  done,  and  the  worker  gone  to  his  rest  with  a 
reputation  as  well  deserved  as  it  is  probably  envied,  ami  amongst 
other  things  left  us  to  hope  is  that  if  Mr.  Richardson's  buildings  are 
to  fall  victims  to  the  viciousncss  of  their  own  arches  —  as  his  English 
critic  half  seems  to  expect  —  some  of  these  portfolios  may  bo  left  to 
tell  the  world  what  our  greatest  —  at  least  we  do  not  know  who  has 
been  or  is  a  greater  —  architect  did  while  struggling  against  a  disease 
which  would  have  incapacitated  most  other  men  years  ago. 


>  Skstch  by  Riphitl. 


BRAMANTE.' 

1 1  r  H  E  privileged 
J I ■  class  which 
could  derive 
profit  from  the  in- 
creasing enthusiasm 
for  beautiful  things, 
the  spoiled  children 
of  fortune,  sum- 
moned to  gather  the 
fruits  of  this  pacific 
revolution,  the  art- 
ists, in  a  Word,  in- 
cluded, at  that  time 
in  Rome  representa- 
tives drawn  from  all 
part*  of  the  |>cnin- 
sula.  Ignite  early 
the  Florentines  and 
Siennese  had  planted 
'heir  flags  on  the  borders  of  the  Tiber,  and,  thanks  to  their  number 
and  their  superiority,  they  turned  the  Eternal  City  into  a  Tuscan  col- 
ony. Rut  at  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  anil  at  the  beginning  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  the  empire  which  they  exercised  so  vigorously  was 
disputed  by  other  schools,  notably  by  the  Lombards.  From  the  north 
as  from  the  south  Hocked  the  most  noted  masters;  all  who  felt  within 
themselves  the  force  to  struggle  and  the  desire  to  do  well  burned  with 
the  hope  of  distinguishing  themselves  upon  so  brilliant  a  stage.  For- 
eigners, even,  joined  them.    Rome  became  an  international  arena. 

The  most  influential  of  these  masters,  the  one  who  deserved  to  be 
place*!  by  Julius  II  at  the  head  of  his  vast  enterprises,  was  a  com- 
patriot, perhaps  even  a  relative  of  Raphael,  Kramante  d'  Lrbino. 
After  having  filled  Lomhardy  with  masterpieces,  Bramante  came  to 
seek  his  fortune  at  Rome.  The  construction  of  the  palace  of  the 
Chancellcrie  first  drew  upon  him  public  attention.  Then  he  was 
chosen  by  Alexander  VI  to  assist,  if  only  in  the  capacity  of  sub-direc- 
tor, at  the  building  of  the  fountain  of  the  Transtevere,  and  the  one 
in  the  Place  St.  Peter.  Julius  II  could  not  delay  in  distinguishing 
the  artist  who  had  by  turn  enjoyed  the  favor  of  two  judges  of  such 
delicate  perception  as  Ludovic,  the  Moor,  and  Alexander  VI.  He 
called  at  the  same  time  upon  the  talent  of  the  architect  and  the  sci- 
ence of  the  military  engineer,  and  hastened  to  suggest  to  Kramante 
the  immense  task  of  the  reconstruction  of  St.  Peter's.  Anv  other 
man  would  have  sunk  under  such  a  burden,  but  Bramante,  who  took 
to  work  as  easily  as  Raphael,  experienced  that  liberality  of  spirit 
which  was  needed  to  direct  at  the  same  time  all  of  the  other  enterprises 
of  Julius  II,  and  they  were  innumerable.  After  having  finished  the 
construction  of  the  court  of  the  Belvedere,  he  commenced  that  of  the 
Loggia,  as  well  as  a  palace  situated  in  the  new  street  laid  out  accord- 
ing to  his  plans,  the  Via  (iiulia.  From  this  moment  we  see  him 
vested  with  the  superintendence  of  all  the  jtontifical  buildings. 

'  Kxlract  from  Eugtue  Munu's  "  Raphael:  so  lie,  eon  (Euvrt  el  eon  Tempt," 
publulieJ  by  llwbetl*  ft  n.;   Paris.  lss«. 


Bramante  had  for  a  long  time  lived  in  misery  without  having  lost 
any  of  his  gaiety  of  spirit.  For  this  reason  he  deserves  to  be  called 
bv  his  disciple  Cesariano  "  patient  son  of  poverty  "  — "  Patitnte 
fi'glio  di  pauperlalt."  If  wo  can  believe  Cesariano,  Julius  II  had  to 
have  recourse  to  threats  to  make  his  favorite  architect  accept  favors 
such  as  the  lucrative  office  of  "  Piombatore,"  or  "  Frate  del  Piombo," 
that  is  to  say,  a  member  of  the  corporation  to  whom  is  intrusted  the 
sealing  of  the  bulls. 

Become  rich,  Bramante  gave  free  vein  to  his  taste  for  liberality ; 
his  house  became  the  rendezvous  of  the  most  eminent  artists,  whom 
he  delighted  to  gather  around  his  table.  An  architect  of  Perouse,  G. 
B.  Caporali,  who,  like  Cesariano,  translated  Vitrivius,  making  extra- 
ordinary levies  on  the  work  of  his  predecessor,  speaks  in  particular 
of  a  supper  at  which  he  was  present,  and  at  which  were  present 
Perugino,  Signorelli  and  Pinturicchio.  Perhaps  this  repast  took 
place  in  the  new  palace  that  Bramante  built  for  his  own  use  in  the 
Borgo,  and  which  in  due  course  became  the  property  of  Raphael. 
Formerly  the  architect  inhabited  the  Belvedere  itself,  as  witnessed 
bv  Vasari. 

'  Such  is  the  mass  of  problems  attacked  and  solved  by  Bramante  in 
the  vast  domain  of  the  art  of  construction  that  one  might  almost  be 
tempted  to  see  in  him  only  an  architect  of  genius,  and  not  one  of 
those  fair  organizations  of  the  Renaissance,  so  rich,  so  vibrating,  so 
(we  will  not  shirk  the  word)  encyclopdic.  He  is  nothing  of  the 
sort.  Like  the  greater  part  of  hi*  contemporaries,  Bramante  did  not 
content  himself  with  excelling  in  one  art  only ;  he  was  at  the  same 
time  architect,  military  engineer,  painter  and  engraver.  Fragments 
of  frescos  testify  to  this  day  the  success  with  which  he  inspires!  him- 
self with  the  principles  of  Melozzo  da  Forli,  of  Giovanni  Santi,  and 
of  Signorelli.  In  spite  of  the  neglect  of  his  early  education,  he  even 
essayed  poetry.  Cesariano,  the  translator  of  Vitrivius,  speak*  of  the 
facility  with  which  he  extemporized.  Vasari  confirm*  the  statement, 
and  a  score  or  more  of  sonnets  corroborate  both.  The  style  of  these 
compositions,  often  extemporary,  is  not  always  correct  and  clear  and 
without  faults,  but  they  testify  to  a  great  facility  of  versification  and 
a  good  humor  beyond  all  proof.  Here  the  artist  makes  fun  of  his 
own  Jistress,  and  the  rigors  of  his  sweetheart  do  not  appear  to  affect 
him  any  more  seriously.  In  this  respect  his  poetry  forms  the  most 
striking  contrast  with  the  sonnets,  so  pure  and  lofty  in  tone,  of 
Raphael.  Bramante  also  distinguished  himself  by  his  humor,  which 
was  sometimes  aggressive.  While  he  still  resided  af  the  court  of 
Ludovic  the  Moor,  a  veritable  tournament  of  poesv  was  joined 
between  him  and  (he  humanists  of  his  surrounding*.  Bon-mot.  and 
hits  Hew  from  all  sides  thick  as  hail  upon  the  architect-poet,  but  he 
was  of  force  enough  to  protect  himself,  and  receive  no  blow  without 
returning  it  with  usury.  We  learn  that  on  this  occasion  he  was  a 
headlong  partisan  of  Dante,  and  lie  took  up  with  ardor  his  defence 
against  Petrarch,  to  whom  his  opponents  accorded  the  first  rank. 
This  admiration  created  one  more  bond  between  him  and  Raphael, 
who  was  not  less  ardently  in  love  with  the  divine  comedy.  At  Home 
Bramante'*  sallies  achieved  the  most  complete  success;  he  had  the 
knack  of  making  Julius  II  laugh,  who,  notwithstanding,  did  not  laugh 
easily.  One  day,  the  Po|ie,  having  charged  him  to  engrave  upon  the 
facade  of  the  Belvedere  the  inscription  "Julio  II  Pont.  Maximo," 
the  artist  imagined  the  most  bizarre  rebus.  He  executed  a  portrait 
of  Julius  Cn'sar  as  representing  the  word  "  Julio,"  a  bridge  with  two 
arches  for  the  "  H.  Pont,"  while  an  obelisk  like  that  in  the  Circus 
Maxims  stood  for  the  wool  •'  Maximo."  It  is  needless  to  say  that 
Julius  II,  after  being  amused  with  this  pleasantry,  ordered  these 
hieroglyphics  to  be  replaced  by  fair  antique  letters  as  long  as  an  arm. 

Bramante'*  reputation  for  wit  survived  him.  Three  year*  after 
his  death,  in  1517,  appeared  the  strange  dialogue  called  "  Simla," 
the  Ape,  in  which  the  author  introduces  the  spirit  of  the  architect, 
St.  Peter,  and  divers  other  personage*.  Vivacity  and  the  love  of  drol- 
lery flashed  in  all  the  phrases  accredited  to  Kramante.  He  victori- 
ously refutes  the  attack  of  the  prince  of  the  apostles,  who  could  not 
pardon  him  for  having  ruined  his  basilica.  Then  he  advances  in  his 
turn  and  threaten*  if  l hey  do  not  entrust  to  him  the  rebuilding  of 
Paradise,  that  he  will  go  and  seek  his  fortune  in  the  kingdom  of  Pluto. 

Kramante  was  for  Raphael,  not  only  the  most  benevolent  of  pro- 
tectors, he  served  likewise  a*  his  guide,  and  even  master.  Not  coo- 
tent  with  initiating  him  into  the  secrets  of  architecture,  he  traced  for 
him  at  the  niomenr  of  the  execution  of  the  "School  of  Athens"  the 
plan  of  the  admirable  (Mirtico  which  frames  the  scene.  Resides  this, 
he  gave  him,  by  the  testimony  of  Loinozzo,  ingenious  manikin*  of  the 
human  figure,  and  also  of  the  horse.  Finally,  on  his  death  bed,  he 
pointed  him  out  to  the  Pope,  as  the  only  one  who  was  worthy  to  suc- 
ceed him  in  his  function  of  architect-in-chief  of  St.  Peter's.  To 
entrust  to  his  voting  friend  his  intellectual  heritage,  was  not  this  the 
greatest  proof  of  sympathy  that  he  could  give  him?  Raphael  was 
not  ungrateful ;  in  the  "  Dispute  of  the  Holy  Sacrament,"  and  in  the 
■•  School  of  Athens,"  he  assigned  to  Bramante  a  place  of  honor 
amongst  the  heroes  of  those  two  grand  scenes.  His  pupils  remained 
equally  faithful  to  the  worship  of  the  illustrious  architect.  Julio 
Romano,  in  his  "  History  of  Moses,"  a  sequel  to  the  tapestry  pre- 
served of  the  Cathedral  of  Milan,  placed  him  amongst  the  magician' 
of  Egypt,  preserving  even  the  very  attitude  that  Raphael  had  given 
him  in  the  "School  of  Athens." 

Around  Bramante  grouped  themselves  an  army  of  architects  anil 
insj>ectors,  verifiers  and  sculptors  all  eager  to  merit  his  confidence,  and 
secure  his  favor.  Among  them  were  to  be  counted  men  of  the  high- 
est deserts ;  one  of  them,  a  tiiuliano  Lcno,  more  particularly  charged 
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with  administrative  functions,  joined  to  a  colossal  fortune,  which  was 
valued  at  80,000  golden  ducats,  a  rare  intelligence  in  matters  of  art, 
be  was  more  than  an  assistant,  he  was  a  fellow  laborer  with  Bra- 
mante.  Vasari  has  consecrated  to  him  a  special  paragraph  in  hi* 
biography  of  his  illustrious  architect-in-chief.  "  Bramantc,"  he  says, 
"  left  after  him  Giuliano  Leno,  who  played  an  important  part  in  the 
constructions  of  his  time.  He  was  more  skilled  in  watching  over  the 
execution  of  the  designs  of  others  than  in  inventing  them  himself,  al- 
though lie  hail  judgment  and  a  large  experience."  Leno  continued 
to  611  the  post  of  curator  of  the  fabric  ot  St.  Peter's  under  Raphael, 
to  whom  his  collaboration  was  most  precious.  Another  master,  cele- 
brated at  that  time  throughout  all  Europe,  filled  the  functions  of  ver- 
ifier of  works  (mensurator),  though  continuing  to  wield  for  his  own 
account  the  chisel  and  the  square;  we  mean  Andrea  Sansovino,  at 
the  same  time  sculptor  and  architect.  His  favorite  pupil,  Jacopo 
Sansovino,  who  excelled  like  himself  in  both  arts,  did  not  long  delay 
to  enter  into  relationship  with  Bramante,  and  to  bow  down  before  the 
rising  sun  of  the  architecUin  chief.  He  had  been  summoned  to  Rome 
by  Giuliano  da  San  Gallo,  the  enemy  of  Bramantc.  But  Bramante 
quickly  sought  him  out,  intrusted  him  with  work,  and  procured  him 
a  lodging  in  the  Palace  of  the  Cardinal  Rovere,  in  short,  knew  how 
to  attach  him  to  his  service  and  his  party.  The  relations  of  Bra- 
mante and  Antonio  da  San  Gallo,  the  nephew  of  Giuliano,  were  still 
more  intimate.  In  a  fragment  of  his  auto-biography,  whii'h  he  com- 
piled in  1539,  at  the  age  of  sixty-one  years,  Antonio  tells  us  that  he 
entered  into  the  service  of  Julius  II,  in  15 —  (he  doesn't  remember 
the  year),  and  that  from  this  moment  he  did  not  stop  working  for 
the  Roman  Court,  first  under  the  orders  of  Bramante,  then  as  Raph- 
ael's colleague  in  the  construction  of  St.  Peter's,  and  finally  as  archi- 
tect-in-chief,  side  by  side  with  Balthazar  Peruzzi.  The  beginnings 
of  this  illustrious  artist  were  sufficient  I  •  modest.  In  1509,  he  figures 
among  the  contractors  charged  with  the  execution  of  carpentry  for 
the  Basilica  and  Palace  of  the  Vatican.  In  1512,  Bramante  intrusted 
to  him  the  construction  of  the  eorridor  conducting  to  the  moat  of  the 
Castle  of  San  Angelo.  Then  be  became  in  succession  the  carpenter 
of  this  castle  and  fellow-worker  of  Raphael  in  the  construction  of  St. 
Peter's,  in  1516,  and  architect-io-chief  in  1520.  Very  different  from 
his  uncle,  Antonio  seems  to  have  from  the  beginning  sided  with  Bra- 
mante. Vasari  insists  at  length  on  the  service  rendered  by  the  young 
Florentine  artist  to  the  creator  of  St.  Peter's.  Sometimes  he  finished 
the  drawings  which  the  trembling  hand  of  the  master  could  only 
sketch  in  :  sometimes  he  oversaw  the  execution  of  the  work.  He  was 
bold  enough  some  years  later  to  smartly  criticise  the  character  im- 
printed by  Raphael  on  the  works  of  the  basilica.  Nevertheless,  their 
personal  relations  seem  always  to  have  been  most  excellent. 

When  Raphael  succumbed  under  the  weight  of  his  occupations, 
and  demanded  a  co-laborer  should  be  given  him,  the  Pope  designated 
Antonio,  and  the  Florentine  architect  consented  to  work  for  four 
years  in  succession  under  the  orders  of  the  master  of  Urbino. 

Let  us  enumerate  once  more  amongst  the  fellow  workers,  or  the 
pupils  of  the  architect-in-chief  of  St.  Peter's  Antonio  del  Ponte  Sieve, 
whom  Albertini  cites  at  the  side  of  Andrea  Sansovino  ;  then  Raniero. 
of  Pisa,  one  of  the  oldest  servants  of  tho  pontifical  court;  Vincenzo 
isio,  of  Viterbo,  die  son  of  the  celebrated  clock-maker  of  Lo- 
*  the  Magnificent;  then  Alberto,  of  Plaisance,  the  architect  of 
>  fountain  of  the  Place  St.  Peter's ;  Giovanni  Maria  dell'  Abacco, 
of  Florence,  and  Antonio  dell'  Abacco,  who,  in  his  "  I.itiro  if  Archi- 
ietturo  "  recalls  with  pride  that  be  bad  the  honor  of  fighting  for  the 
first  time  under  Bramante. 

In  spite  of  their  merit,  most  of  these  masters  fillet)  the  most  mod- 
est of  stations.  Their  wages  didn't  exceed  five  or  six  ducats  a  month. 
One  needed  to  possess  transcendent  qualities  to  find  entry  to  the 
Roman  Court. 

Such  was,  at  the  epoch  with  which  we  are  treating,  the  omnipo- 
tence of  Bramante,  that  the  only  artist  capable  of  being  measured 
with  him  by  reason  of  the  universality  of  his  knowledge  and  the  wealth 
of  his  genius,  Michael  Angelo.  was  relegated  to  the  Sistine  without 
being  able  to  pretend  to  the  least  influence  on  the  mind  of  the  Pope 
or  the  disposition  of  the  Court. 


MITIS  CASTINGS  FROM  WROUGHT-IRON  OR  STEEL. 


T  the  meeting  of 
the  American  In- 
stitute of  Mining 
E  n  g  i  nee  rs ,  held  in 
Pittsburgh  in  Febru- 
ary of  this  vear,  Mr. 
Petter  Ost  berg,  of 
Stockholm,  Sweden, 
read  a  paper  on  the 
production  of  Mi  lis 


ngs  from  wrought-iron  or  steel,  which  attracted  a  great  deal  of 
ition.    As  the  subject  is  one  which  ' 


has  special  interest  for  stove 
and  furnace  manufacturers,  and  foundrymen  in  general,  we  take  pleas- 
ure, says  the  Metal  Worker,  in  presenting  it  to  our  readers :  — 

Having  brought  with  me  to  this  meeting  a  couple  of  "Mitis" 
wrought-iron  castings,  I  have  found  that  they  attracted  a  great  deal 
of  attention  from  steel  manufacturers,  and"  especially  from  those 
in  making  castings,  among  whom  tome  have  said  that 


they  felt  inclined  to  "  unhesitatingly  declare  their 
impossibility"  if  they  had  not  seen  the  samples.  The 
manufacture  of  wroughtriron  castings  depends  upon  several  verv 
important  matters,  besides  the  necessary  skill  of  the  workman.  You 

I  must  have  a  suitable  metal  as  raw  material ;  you  must  have  an  effi- 

I  cient  and  suitable  furnace  for  smelting  so  as  not  to  injure  the  metal ; 

1  you  must  be  able  to  handle  the  metal  in  a  suitable  way  from  the 
lime  it  is  ready  in  the  furnace  until  it  is  poured  into  the  moulds;  you 

.  must  have  a  suitable  moulding  material.  1  claim  that  in  every  one 
of  these  different  branches  we  have  made  great  improvements  essen- 
tial to  the  successful  manufacture  of  castings  from  wrought-iron  or 
low-grade  steel. 

1.  The  Moulding  Material.  —  The  principal  properties  of  mould- 
ing material  are,  that  it  shall  be  fire-proof  enough  for  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  molten  metal  to  be  run  into  the  mould,  so  that  it  does 
not  fuse  and  stick  to  the  casting,  leaving  a  poor  and  coarse  surface; 
it  shall  not  give  out  any  gases  nor  have  a  hardening  influence  unnn 
the  casting.  We  have  a  patented  moulding  material  (United  i 
Patent  No.  317,062)  which  is  perfectly  fire-proof  at  the  I 
of  molten  wrought-iron,  and  is  excellent  in  everv  respect.  This 
material  is  made  from  pure  and  good  fire-clay  alouc,  hard-burnt, 
finely-ground,  and  mixed  with  sugar  or  molasses  as  binding  mate- 
rial, which  does  not,  like  clay-water,  impair  the  infusibihty.  The 
sand  made  from  silica  bricks,  which  is  extensively  used  in  tliis  coun- 
try, does  not  approach  our  material  in  quality,  as  will  be  seen  by 
comparing  the  surface  of  such  castings  with  any  others  made  even 
from  hard  steel. 

2.  The  Melting  of  the  Metal.  —  Wrought-iron  requires  for  melting 
a  temperature  of  about  4,000°,  and  I  think  I  am  not  far  wrong  in 
saying  that  prior  to  our  doing  it  no  one  had  practically  succeeded 
in  melting  wrought-iron.  When  wrought-iron  has  been  melted  lu 
crucibles  it  cannot  be  said  to  have  been  a  practical  success,  con- 
sidering tho  time  required  and  the  waste  of  fuel  and  crucibles,  etc. 
I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  our  mode  of  melting  is  the  only  wav  to 
obtain  the  requisite  heat,  but  I  will  say  that  I  do  not  know  of  any 
other  way  in  which  you  can  obtain  the  result  in  a  sufficiently  conven- 
ient and  practical  way  to  make  it  a  success.  As  yet  wc  use  only 
crucible  furnaces  at  the  small  foundry  in  Worcester,  where  these 
castings  are  made,  as  well  as  at  the  Mitis  foundries  in  Europe.  As 
this  furnace  (Patent  No.  321,840,  and  another  patent  to  be  issued 
next  month)  is  quite  remarkable  for  its  simplicity,  efficiency,  easv 
control,  regularity  in  working,  convenience  and  cheapness,'  I  will 
give  a  short  description.  Tbe  furnace,  in  which  petroleum  is  used 
for  fuel,  is  constructed  upon  the  same  principle  as  a  common  petro- 
leum lamp. 

We  all  know  how  important  it  is  for  a  lamp  that  the  area  of  the 
air-inlet  holes  below  the  burner  should '  have  the  right  proportion 
to  the  area  of  the  funnel,  and,  supposing  that  these  thiol's  are  in  the 
right  proportion  for  the  maximum  efficiency  of  the  particular  oil 
used,  we  all  know  how  lo  obtain  this  maximum  efficiency  —  simply 
by  turning  the  wick  higher,  until  the  lamp  is  on  the  point  of  smok- 
ing. But  in  turning  the  wick  higher  or  lower,  what  is  it  we  do  Y  We 
expose  a  different  area  of  the  wick,  and  thereby  a  different  area  of 
the  oil  to  tbe  flame.  If  the  wick  is  not  turned  sufficiently  high, 
more  air  than  necessary  passes  through,  and  the  full  efficiency  is  not 
obtained.  If  the  wick  is  turned  too  high  the  lamp  smokes  from 
want  of  air,  and,  although  it  has  thus  for  years  been  the  easiest 
thing  in  the  world  for  any  one  of  us  to  burn  liquid-fuel  in  a  lamp  with- 
out smoke  (complete  combustion),  and  with  the  maximum  efficiency, 
the  same  long-searched-for  result  in  furnaces  was  accomplished  only 
a  couple  of  years  ago  by  Mr.  L.  Nobel,  of  St.  Petersburg,  with  the 
assistance  of  Mr.  C.  Wiltcnstrom.  of  Stockholm.  Instead  of,  as  in 
the  lamp,  changing  the  area  of  oil  ex|K>sed  to  the  flame,  we  keep  a 
constant  surface  of  oil  exposed,  having  the  area  of  the  chimnev  in 
pro|»urtion  thereto,  and  regulate  the  air-inlet  up  to  the  point  of  smok- 
ing, thus  obtaining  complete  combustion  and  maximum  efficiency.  I 
may  add  that  this  regulation  is  as  easy,  as  efficient  and  as  conven- 
ient as  the  regulating  of  tire  wick  in  any  petroleum  lamp.  The 
manner  in  which  we  expose  a  constant  surface  of  oil  is  by  means  of 
horizontal,  trough  like  fire-bars  placed  one  above  another,  on  which 
the  fuel  is  maintained  at  a  constant  level  by  mca 
overflow. 

The  efficiency  of  this  crucible  furnace  is  really  surprising.  At  a 
distance  of  about  one  foot  from  the  fire-bars  we  melt  crucibles  full  of 
wrought-iron  at  the  rate  of  about  11  meltings  in  twelve  hours,' the 
last  meltings  taking  only  50  minutes,  and  in  exceptional  cases  only 
40  minutes.  I  will  point  out  that  steel  inciters  generally  require  four 
to  six  hours  for  each  melting,  although  steel  melts  at  a  much  lower 
temperature  than  wrought-iron;  and  whereas  wc  charge  the  crucitde 
full  (67  pounds)  each  time,  steel-mellers  charge  in  the  same  size  of 
crucibles  60  pounds  the  first  time,  50  pounds  the  second,  and  only 
45  pounds  the  third  time.  And  whereas  crucibles  in  other  furnaces 
can  only  exceptionally  he  used  more  than  three  times,  we  generally 
(although  melting  wrought-iron)  use  them  six  and  seven  times.  The 
regularity  of  this  furnace  is  so  great  that  wc  can  almost  work  it  by 
the  clock,  instead  of  by  watching  the  melting. 

3.  Treatment  of  the  Molten  Metal.  —  If  I  should  describe,  in  a  few 
words,  what  we  do  in  making  these  wrought-iron  castings,  it  would 
be  this:  We  take  « 
any  desirable 
any  way  (fibr 

ing  castings  that  are  practically  solid.    For  obtaining  this  result  we 


of  supply  and 


e  Uo  in  making  these  wrought-iron  castings,  it  would 
ake  wrought  iron,  melt  it  and  pour  it  into  cistings  of 
shape  without  changing  its  quality  of  wrought-iron  in 
msness  is  not  a  quality,  it  is  a  condition),  and  obtain- 
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oh  what  wc  have  describe  J  until  lately  aa  "  aueh  phytic*  a*  we  have 
found  most  suitable  for  our  purposes."  Our  physic,  however,  is  not 
added  for  die  purpose  of  improving  the  quality  of  tlie  metal,  as  other 
rally,  but  for  altogether  anot.li 


physics  generally,  but  for  altogether  another  purpose,  which  I  ahall 
explain  presently.  I  will  first  draw  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  if 
we  want  to  make  a  casting  we  muat  have  the  metal  superheated,  that 
is  to  say,  heated  a  certain  number  of  degrees  above  it*  melting-point. 
If,  for  instance,  we  assume  the  melting-point  of  iron  to  be  4,000°, 
ami  we  heat  it  to  that  temperature  exactly,  it  is  impost! bl«  to  remove 
it  tix  inches  from  the  furnace  before  it  becomes  solidified,  and  it  it 
thus  impossible  to  make  a  casting.  If  we  superheat  it  only  a  little, 
we  may  be  able  to  carry  it  fluid  a  few  feet  to  the  moulds,  but  cannot 
pour  any  castings.  For  being  able  to  handle  the  metal  in  a  practi- 
cal and  convenient  way,  and  pouring  it  into  castings,  particularly 
thin  ones,  it  is  thus  evidently  necessary  to  have  the  metal  considera- 
bly superheated.  The  way  of  producing  this  necessary  superheating 
is  to  gradually  raise  the  temperature  above  the  melting-point,  which 
operation  is  generally  termed  by  ateel-melters  as  "  dead-melting"  or 
"  killing."  Now,  this  operation  of  gradually  raising  the  temperature 
above  the  melting-point  is  most  injurious  to  the  metal.  It  is  during 
this  operation  that  the  metal  takes  up  gases  from  the  surrounding 
atmosphere.  Practically  speaking,  no  gases  are  absorbed  when  the 
metal  is  solid;  it  is  after  the  melting  that  oxygen,  nitrogen,  hydro- 
gen and  carbonic  oxide  are  taken  up;  and  for  reducing  the  injury 
of  these  gases  many  admixtures  have  been  use*!,  such  as  ferruinan- 
ganose,  silk-He  of  manganese,  etc.,  all  of  which,  to  a  certain  extent, 
remedv  thu  evil,  but  at  the  same  time  change  the  nature  of  the  metal, 
and  are  rather  objectionable  in  one  way  or  another.  Now,  as  a  rule, 
an  ounce  of  prevention  is  better  than  a  pju-id  of  cure,  and  it  it  quite 
evident  that  if  wc  could,  by  some  means,  superheat  the  metal  some 
300°  or  400°,  without  raiting  the  tein|tcrature  above  the  melting- 
point,  we  should  give  no  opportunity  for  gases  to  be  taken  up.  To 
tuperheit  the  inulal  without  raising  the  temperature  above  the 
melting-point,  is  what  we  go  in  for. 

Now,  it  is  a  well-known  fact  that  alloys  always  melt  at  a  lower 
temperature  than  would  be  expected  from  the  melting-point  of  the 
ingredients.  For  instance,  tin,  bismuth  and  antimony  melt  at  respec- 
tively 400°,  ft00°  and  700°,  but  an  alloy  of  equal  parts  of  these 
three  metals  melts  at  about  170°,  that  is,  a  temperature  lower  than 
boiling  water.  Platinum,  one  of  the  metals  inuet  difficult  of  fusion, 
melts  at  a  brown  heat  if  a  little  lead  is  added.  Wrought-iron  melts 
at  4,000°,  but  if  carbon  (which  cannot  be  melted  at  all)  is  added  to 
the  extent  of  one  per  cent,  wu  have  tool  steel,  which  melts  at  about 
1,000°  less.  We  have  found  that  the  metal  aluminium  has  a  very 
effective  influence  upon  iron  in  this  direction,  and  also  that  the  addi- 
tion of  aluminium  in  sufficient  quantity  for  our  purpose  has  no  detri- 
mental influence  upon  the  iron.  It  is  of  this  property  of  aluminium 
that  we  avail  ourselves.  We  heat  the  wrought-iron  just  to  melting, 
but  not  more,  and  then,  as  soon  as  the  metal  is  molten,  we  add  a 
small  quantity  of  aluminium,  from  0.05  to  0.1  per  cent,  thereby  pro- 
ducing a  sudden  lowering  of  the  melting-point,  and  obtaining  a  super- 
heating of,  say,  300°,  400°  or  500°,  sufficient  at  least  for  our  purpose, 
to  be  able  to  handle  the  metal  in  a  practical  way  and  pour  it  into 
castings.  That  is  the  way  in  which  we  produce  superheating  of  the 
metal,  not  by  gradually  increasing  the  temperature  above  the  melt- 
ing-point, but  by  suddenly  lowering  the  mulling-point  of  the  metal, 
thus  obtaining  it  superheated  in  respect  to  its  new  melting-point. 
You  will  understand  that  in  this  way  we  give  the  metal  no  opportu- 
nity to  take  up  gases,  which  is  a  very  important  feature  in  our  inven- 
tion. To  an  insignificant  extent  gases  are,  however,  taken  up  dur- 
ing the  melting,  but  are  released  by  the  suddenly-increased  fluidity, 
due  to  the  aujierheating  effeet,  which  changes  the  consistency  of  the 
metal  from  something  like  ay  nip  to  the  fluidity  of  water.  The  fluid- 
ity, in  fact,  becomes  so  great  that  we  can,  without  difficulty,  pro- luce 
such  castings  as  the  samples  submitted,  which  speak  best"  for  them- 
selves. 

For  the  benefit  of  those  who  may  feel  inclined  to 
begin  experimenting  to  find  out  some  substitute  for  our 
phvsic,  I  will  merely  mention  that,  with  caution,  lest  some  one  else 
should  find  out  something  equally  good,  and  thereby  deteriorate  the 
value  of  pur  invention,  we  have  deferred  taking  out  a  patent  for 
this  addition  of  aluminium  until  we  had  time  to  go  through  the 
most  exhaustive  and  elaborate  experiments  with  every  conceivable 
metal,  metalloid  and  allay.  That  is  the  reason  why  this  aluminium 
patent  (No.  333,373)  was  not  issued  until  about  six  weeks  ago.  And 
our  experience  is  that  nothing  else  answers  the  purpose.  If  added 
in  sufficient  quantity,  other  admixtures  always  have  some  injurious 
effect.  Carbon  alone  can,  with  advantage,  be  used  in  an  analogous 
war,  and  has,  in  fact,  been  so,  when  hard  steel  is  produced  by  melt- 
ing' softer  steel,  and  thereafter  adding  carbon  in  the  shape  of  pig-iron 
or  spieueleisen. 

4.  Mechanical  Appliances  for  Handling  the  Metal.  —  If  the  metal 
it  of  ever  so  good  quality,  every  founder  knows  what  an  important 
part  is  played  by  the  temperature  at  which  the  metal  is  poured. 
And  if  a  Urge  quantity  of  metal  has  to  be  (toured  into  a  great 
manv  moulds  it  is  not  possible,  with  ordinary  means,  to  do  it,  or  at 
least,  not  to  pour  them  all  at  the  right  temperature.  We  have  *ev- 
cral  valuable  arrangements  for  accelerating  and  facilitating  the  pour- 
ing (Patents  No*.  317,003  and  317,061),  but  I  shall  refer  only  to 
one  of  them,  which  1  regard  as  a  very  important  part  of  the  inven- 
tion.   That  is,  a  casting  ladle  provided  with  a  cover  and  with  means 


production  of  the  flame  is  quite  independent  of  the  tipping  of  the 
ladle  or  the  opening  of  the  cover,  By  making  the  lining  of  this 
ladle  so  thick  that  the  lots  of  heat  through  radiation  need  not  be 
taken  into  account,  heating  the  ladle  to  the  same  temperature  as  the 
;  metal  and  after  the  metal  is  run  in  maintaining  a  flame  of  about  ibe 
1  same  temperature,  wu  can  keep  the  metal  in  a  proper  state  for  pour- 
ing any  length  of  time  that  may  be  required.  By  Keeping  the  flame 
slightly  reducing  we  protect  the  surface  of  the  metal  from  oxidation, 
without  having  it  covered  with  slag,  and  can,  therefore,  with  the 
greatest  convenience  and  success,  pour  from  the  lip,  which  is,  in 
cases  where  it  is  possible,  the  most  desirable  way.  The  flamo  has 
ita  outlet  over  the  pouring-lip,  and  thereby  protects  even  the  jet  of 
metal  when  pouring. 


A  NEW  DESIGN  FOR  LIBRARIES. 


ml  IE  history  of  the  administration  of  the  old  libraries  of  Europe 
J  It  comes  pretty  nacjl  to  this,  that  almost  every  one  has  gone  through 
lis  periods  of,  first,  accommodation  without  plan  in  a  complex 
of  chambers,  until  want  of  premises  preclude  further  expanse  ;  sec- 
ondly, of  internal  accumulation  and  crowding-in  of  auxiliary  furni- 
ture for  storing  the  books;  thirdly,  concurrently  with  this  of  con- 
stantly impaired  lights,  ever  increasing  confusion,  arrears,  and  finally, 
a  dead-lock,  which  at  last  forced  the  authorities  to  build  a  new  library, 
regardless  of  cost,  to  go,  in  its  turn,  again  through  ihe  same  or  simi- 
lar phases.  The  more  rapidly  the  productions  of  literature  multiply 
the  more  frequently  large  libraries  will  pass  through  this  periodicity, 
and  the  more  treasure  will  have  to  be  thrown  away  upon  their  build- 
ings. 

The  only  remedy  for  this  is  to  build  future  libraries  on  such  a  plan 
as  will  allow  of  ready  outward  enlargement  corresponding  to  internal 
increase.  If  by  any  plan  this  ean  bo  effected  economically,  espec- 
ially if  permanent  economy  can  be  secured,  as  well  as  uninterrupted 
order  and  regularity  in  the  internal  administration  for  all  time,  it 
need  not  be  said  that  the  adoption  of  such  a  plan  ought  to  follow  as 
a  matter  of  course.  The  accompant  ing  design  is  meant  to  solve  this 
problem.  The  nucleus  of  the  building  consists  of  a  < 
room,  lighted  by  means  of  tall  windows  under  the 
municating  with  the  rest  of  the  library  by  eight 


,  is,  a  casting 
for  producing  a  flame  of  high 


within  the  ladle.  The 


Round  thia  room  the  library  proper  winds  by  the  prolongation  of  one 
wall ;  the  whole  is  but  one  spiral  psssage  carried  on  to  any  conven- 
ient length,  to  which  light  is  admitted  from  vertical  skylights  under 
the  roof.  The  height  of  the  wall  is  supposed  lo  be  twenty  feet,  and 
the  width  of  the  passage  about  twenty-four  feet;  this,  however,  it 
left  an  opco  question,  Bookcases  are  fitted  to  the  wall  at  right 
angles,  about  ten  feet  in  height,  exceeding  a  little  in  depth  the  space 
dividing  them.  Doth  sides  being  used  for  storage  of  books,  they 
afford  ns  much  accommodation  as  the  adjacent  division  of  the  wall. 
TIiim,  for  book  accommodation,  a  wall  to  b  tth  sides  of  which  these 
cases  arc  attached  (with  the  cases),  represents  a  surface-measurement 
amounting  to  four  times  that  of  one  aide  of  it-    Along  the  whole 
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the  most 
is  afforded 


passage  light  galleries  are  intended  to  run.  supported  for 
part  By  the  bookcases,  by  which  memos  an  easy  access  i« 
to  the  upper  part  of  the  walls. 

A  structure  of  this  simple  design  can  be  rendered  much  less  liable 
to  damage  by  fire  than  almost  any  other  form  of  building;  ample 
ould  also  be  made  for  the  absolute  securitv  of  HISS,  and 


i  could  also  be  made  for  the  absolute  securitv 
i  valuable  books.    The  warming  and  ventilation  of  the  building 
would  be  a  matter  of  no  difficulty. 

Given  the  square  measure  that,  on  an  average,  a  volume  occupies 
on  a  shelf,  and  the  height  of  the  wall,  as  well  as  the  six*  of  the  read- 
ing-room, the  cost  of  any  library  on  this  plan  required  for  a  definite 
number  of  volumes,  can  always  be  calculated  beforehand,  even  to  a 
nicety.  When  once  such  a  library  is  built,  its  expansion  can  always 
take  place  when  wanted,  at  just  such  a  rate  as  funds  for  the  time 
being  will  allow,  and  without  interfering  in  any  way  with  existing 
internal  arrangements,  or  the  work  of  the  officiating  staff,  or  the  con- 
venience of  readers.  Herein  lies  the  great  economy  of  the  plan. 
I  have  calculated  that  a  plot  of  four  acres  would  practically  suffice 
for  all  time  for  any  library  of  this  description. 

The  design  was  drawn  under  my  direction  by  Mr.  Fawcett,  of 
Cambridge;  it  has  been  carefully  examined  hv  Mr.  YVaterhouse,  who 
declares  it  to  be  '•thoroughly  practical"  when  proper  provision  is 
made  for  readers'  retiring-rooms,  areas  for  admission  of  fresh  air, 
etc.,  "  and  very  inexpensive."  Neither  architect  recognizes  in  it  any 
to  the  erection  of  a  safe  and  lasting  structure.—  Eirikr 
in  the  Alhenveum. 


CINCINNATI  BUILDING  NOTES. 

TITHE  building  world  in  this  part  of 
•I"  the  country  has  many  things  to 
think  about  just  now,  and  to  worry 
over'  "^at  w't^1  l'ie  streets  all  torn  up, 
!' I  fC ''le  committees  on   different  projects 
H  W^-    from  the  Builders'  Kxchangeand  Archi- 
■g'^'-.   tccts,  and  one  thing  or  another,  it  keeps 
one  busy  keeping  track  of  the  march  of 
events  as  they  write  themselves  down 
on  the  everlasting  pages  of  history. 

Well,  Cincinnati  is  to  spend,  i'n  fact 
has  started  to  spend,  $4,000,000  on  her 
streets ;  she  proposes  to  tear  up  no  one 
seems  to  know  how  many  miles  of  streets, 
cart  away  the  rubbish,  and  lay  down 
*f  granite  blocks,  asphalt,  and  similar 
substances  supposed  to  last  a  little  longer 
Gttrrwj  s  Urr.  J  than  forever.  The  streets  are  dug  out 
( about  2.0  below  grade,  and  a  substratum 
of  gravel,  sand  and  crushed  boulders  is  laid,  and  u|wn  this  the 
Irani  te  blocks.  The  whole  improvements  are  under  the  charge  of 
the  Engineers'  Department  and  the  Board  of  Public  Works,  and  as 
far  as  inspectors  and  other  officials  are  concerned,  it  seems  to  be  well 
looked  after,  ami  promises  to  do  great  things  for  the  city. 

The  Builders'  Exchange  has  done  much,  and  proposes  to  do  more 
toward  the  betterment  of  all  things  connected  with  this  branch  of 
the  city's  greatness.  They  have  prepared,  after  months  of  laborious 
effort,  a  code  of  building  laws  for  this  city  ;  the  laws  are  now  in  the 
hands  of  the  State  Legislature,  and  will,  no  doubt,  he  passed.  If  any 
criticism  were  to  be  offered  upon  these 'laws,  it  would  be  that  they 
were  too  cumbersome,  there  being  about  one  hundred  ami  sixty  sec- 
tions, some  conflicting  with  others,  so  that  it  will  lake  a  Philadelphia 
lawyer  to  interpret  them.  However,  anything  is  better  than  nothing, 
and'  they  can  be  amended  from  time  to  time,  ami  thus,  by  process  of 
time,  become  nearly  perfect.  The  Exchange  has  a  committee  out  at 
the  present  time,  representing  each  different  branch  of  trade,  and  it 
is  proposed  through  them  to  prepare  a  glossary  of  terms  common  to  the 
craft,  and  upon  which  different  constructions  could  not  honestly  be 
put,  so  that  when  an  architect  calls  for  a  certain  kind  of  work,  it  will 
not  be  subjected  to  as  many  different  constructions  as  there  are  bid- 
ders upon  the  job. 

The  architects  met  recently,  and  among  other  things,  passed  an  act 
requiring  builders  who  are  in  the  habit  of  bidding  on  work,  and 
nuking  plans  for  owners,  to  cease  either  one  practice  or  the  other  ; 
the  architects  hold  that  this  custom  of  builders  making  plans  has 
grown  so  great  that  manifest  injustice  is  done  to  both  the  owner  and 
the  architect  thereby. 

The  County  Commissioners  propose  to  build  some  additions  to  the 
County  Lunatic  Asylum,  and  In  pursuance  of  this  commendable  idea, 
thev  wrote  to  some,  and  advertised  to  all  the  architects  to  inform 
them  (the  architects)  that  on  a  certain  day,  and  at  high  noon  on  said 
certain  dav,  they  (the  Commissioners)  would  open  bids  for  making 
plans  and  specifications  for  the  proposed  improvements,  the  cost 
of  which  was  placed  at  SI  25.000.  The  architects  in  a  paper 
signed  by  all,  replied  that  "  bidding  "  was  not  the  proper  way  to 
employ  efficient  architectural  services,  that  if  such  services  are 
wanted  the  architect  should  be  employed  at  the  usual  rate  of  five  per 


cent  upon  the  cost,  with  full  architectural  powers,  and  to  execute 
the  building  in  accordance  with  the  wishes  of  the  Board,  and  the  best 
What  the  result  will  be  is  hard  to  tell,  but 
will  get  some  one  to  take  the  job  at 


crests  of  the  bui 
no  doubt  the  Comi 


THE  LATE  U.  H.  RICHARDSON. 

At  a  special  meeting  of  the  Boston  Society  of  Architects,  the  fol- 
lowing resolution  was  adopted  :  — 

/f«oW,  That  the  Society  feels  a  profound  sense  of  the  loss  which  it 
lias  sustained,  in  common  with  all  who  have  at  heart  the  Interests  of  good 
architecture,  In  the  death  of  Henry  Hobson  Richardson.  In  his  brill- 
iant career,  which  is  now  brought  to  a  close,  we  recognize  the  rare  union 
of  wellnich  all  the  great  qualities  on  which  true  success  in  the  practice 
of  architecture  depends.  He  had  the  instinct  for  form,  proportion  and 
color,  the  genius  for  orderly  arrangement  and  picturesque  grouping  of 
parts  ;  and,  in  addition  to  all  this  power,  he  had  an  extraordinary  force 
and  energy  of  character,  which  enabled  him  to  use  his  gifts  to  their 
utmost  advantage,  to  despise  the  pain  and  weakness  of  an  insidious 
and  fatal  disease,  and  to  work  with  unflagging  zeal  and  efficiency  up  to 
the  last  day  of  his  life.  His  gifts  and  his  courage,  brightened  by  a  re- 
markable intellectual  vivacity,  made  him  the  most  interesting  and  com- 
manding personslity  which  the  profession  in  America  has  ever  known. 
He  died  in  the  full  maturity  and  vigor  of  his  power,  but  not  before  his 
fame  was  assured  by  the  monuments  which  his  genius  had  raised  on 
every 


[  We  cannot  pay  attention  to  the  demand*  of  corre.tf/ondent*  trho  for- 
get to  give  their  name,  and  addre*,e»  a,  guaranty  of  good  faith.-] 

PAPER  TILES. 

Bostox,  April  »,  itm. 
To  tiik  Editors  or  thk  American  Architect;  — 

Dear  Sir*. —  Can  you  give  me  any  information  in  regard  to  paper 
roofing-tiles  ?  Where  are  they  made',  and  br  whom  ?  A  reply  through 
the  columns  of  your  journal  will  oblige,    Yours  truly, 

Wm'.  G.  Preston. 
TWa  cannot,  but  we  hope  some  reader  can.  give  the  information  which 
others  have  sought  before.-  Kiw.  American  Architect.] 

THE  BOSTON  BUILDING  LAW. 

iMDUXArOLIs,  Lvd.,  April  a7.  IBM. 

To  thk  Editors  of  the  Amkrican-  Architect:  — 

Dear  Sir*,—  Was  the  Building  Law,  introduced  in  the  Massachu- 
setts Legislature  about  a  year  ago,  passed  1  Can  a  copy  be  had  of 
the  bill  as  originally  drafted,  and  if  so,  to  whom  should  1  apply? 

Yours,  etc.,  Inspector. 
[We  do  not  know  whether  you  can  obtain  a  draft  of  the  original  bill,  but 
yon  can  obtain  a  copy  of  the  revised  law  bv  addressing  John  ».  Dnmrell  la- 
spectorof  Buildings,  Boston.—  Kl>s.  Amf.uicax  Archit«ct.J 


THE  BEST  DRAIN-PIPE. 
To  the  Editors  or  thk  American  Architect:  — 

Newport,  H.  I  ,  April  36,  1880. 
DearSir*, — I  notice  in  your  last  issue  that  you  tell  Mr.  Williams,  of 
Portland,  Oregon,  that "  Akron  "  pipe  is  better  than  cement.  I  sup- 
pose you  use  Akron  as  a  generic  term,  but  it  is  hardly  fair  to  other 
good  pipe-makers  to  do  so.  There  are,  to  my  knowledge,  four  or  five 
other  large  concerns  in  the  country  —  one  of  them  at  Portland.  Me., 
which  make  pipe  every  whit  as  good  ns  the  Akron ;  I  should  say 
"  vitrified  -i'.r,.._,L  ->•■'        "    f -  .i  


pi|M»."    Excuse  the  suggestion. 

Truly  yours,         Geo.  E.  Waring,  Jr. 
[Wl  certainly  had  no  Intention  of  advertising  the  Akron  makers  at  the 
expense  of  others.    "  Salt-glazed  "  would  have  been  enough  to  sav.— Boa. 
American  Architect.] 

BACK-LINING. 

Washisctox,  D.  C,  April  29,  IS**. 

To  thk  Editors  or  the  American  Architect:  — 

Dear  Sir*,—  Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  inform  a  student  what  is 
meant  by  "  back  lining,"  as  applied  to  drawings.  I  have  a.-ked  sev- 
eral who  should  know,  but  they  did  not  seem  to  be 


"A  Student." 

[Back-lixi.no  is  a  means  of  giving  emphasis  to  a  drawing  by  enforcing 
what  may  be  termed  its  contour  lines —  not  onlv  of  the  main-drawing,  but 
of  its  important  features  as  well  —  that  is.  the  lower  and  right-hand  lines  of 
—  of  all  kinds,  if  the  light  is  snpposed  to  come  from  the  left.- Eds. 

AlO'lllTKCT.1 


FRESH-AIR  BOXES  AND  SOIL-PIPES. 

To  the  Editors  or  thk  American  Architect:  — 

Dear  Sir*,—  In  a  discussion  in  regard  to  the  advisability  of  run- 


ning a  drain  under  a  furnace  and  cold-air  box,  an  architect  of  con- 
siderable practice  told  me  that  he  would  just  as  soon  as  not  live  in  a 
house  in  which  the  drain  carrying  the  soil-pipe  wastes  ran  directly 
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through  the  air-box,  and  leaked  into  the  latter,  explaining  that  the 
cold  air  passing  through  the  box  would  destroy  any  possible  ill  effects 
of  the  leak.  Will  yon  kindly  give  me  your  opinion  on  the  subject, 
and  greatly  oblige  Subscriber. 

riT  teems  to  as  that  the  sooner  this  "  architect  ot  considerable  practice  " 
arranges  hi*  own  fresh-air  flue  and  soil-pipe  In  the  manner  he  advocates, 
the  better  it  will  be  tor  those  who  might, 


"BULBOUS"  DOMES." 

Trot,  May  3, 

To  thk  Editors  or  thb  Amrrican  Architect:  — 

Dear  Sirt,—  A  few  months  ago  I  sent  you  a  letter  asking  a  ques- 
tion to  be  answered  through  your  valuable  journal,  and  thinking  it 
may  have  been  miscarried,  I  will  try  once  more. 

In  studying  the  architecture  of  the  Russian  chambers,  you  find  the 
"  bulbous'  domes  "  finished  with  a  cross,  and  extending  front  its 
arms  chains  (it  looks  tike)  down  upon  the  dome.  To  help  you  to 
understand  my  meaning,  I  have  drawn  the  parts  referred  to  in  red 
ink.    Why  are  they  put  there f    Yours  respectfully, 

Frrd.  R.  Comstoce. 

(ArrKB  seeking  in  rain  for  an  answer  to  the  question  oor  correspondent 
pots  In  the  books  which  seemed  to  ns  most  likely  to  throw  light  on  the 
subject,  wo  sought  Information  of  the  Russian  Consul,  but  found  that  he 
had  no  definite  knowledge  to  Impart.— Eds.  American  Architect.! 


Excavatiwo  Mexico's  Axcibnt  Holt  Citt.  — The  work  of  laying 
bare  the  great  buried  Mecca  or  holy  city  of  the  Toltecs,  at  San  Juan 
Tcotibuacan,  is  soon  to  commence  in  dead  earnest,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  enthusiastic  arclueologist,  Leopold  Batres,  the  government 
inspector  and  collector  of  antiquities.  Careful  sketches  of  the  present 
condition  of  the  historical  spot,  drawn  by  Mr.  Beccrril,  of  ihe  School 
of  Mines,  are  on  exhibition  at  Pcllandini't  art-store.  President  Mat 
finally  refused  to  allow  the  troops  to  engage  in  the  work  of  excavation, 
presumably  because  the  soldiers  may  be  needed  for  the  work  of  the 
drainage  of  the  valley,  but  arrangements  have  been  made  to  hire  300 
peons  (laborers)  to  do  the  work.  Mr.  Batres  says  that  in  about  twenty 
days  the  spades  will  be  flying  lively,  and  that,  within  three  months' 
time,  he  expects  to  Isy  bare  the  great  Pyramid  of  tlw  Moon.  He  still 
insists  that  a  great  city  lies  under  those  sandy  stretches  above  which 
the  pyramids  lift  their  gray  heads.  A  switch  is  being  laid  from  the  track 
of  the  Vera  Cnii  Railway  for  the  transportation  of  material  and  men 
to  the  scene  of  the  interesting  operations.  — Mexico  Tiro  Republic*. 

H«at  from  Iscamdkscent  hnun.  —  Hen  Wilhelm  Penkert,  in  the 
Xeittehrifl  fir  KtektrottchnU;  gives  the  following  results  of  his  experi- 
ments to  find  the  quantity  of  heat  emitted  by  different  lamps,  incandes- 
r,  in  an  hour :  — 

Units  of  Heat, 
ks   s« 

,   ass 

  «3U 

Bernstein   183 


Siemens  regenerative 

Argand   

Two  hols  burner  

Petroleum:  — 

Hound  burner  

Small  tat " 
Solar  Oil;  — 
Sen  aster 
Small  Sat 
Rape  oil:  — 
Carssl  lamp 
Kaadlng 


............... 


'I' 


Par  sane  eaedlss   JJ.^"* 

Spermaceti  ■   7,S6o 

Wax   '■vm 

Stearins   ».»» 

Tallow..   ».*•« 

With  regard  to  the  value  of  the  Bernstein  lamp,  M.  Penkert  thinks 
thai  it  is  possibly  too  low,  owing  to  the  fact  that  in  the  measurements 
losses  of  heat  were  not  absolutely  guarded  against.  The  construction 
of  the  lamp  was  such  that  it  could  not  be  entirely  immersed  in  the 
:  the  heat  given  out-S««,/{/ic  American. 


water  employed  to 


Tyndall  explains 


The  Philosoput  or  Vaccisatios.  — 
the  philosophy  of  vsccination  as  follows  :— 

"  When  a  tree  or  a  bundle  of  wheat  or  barley-straw  is  burned, 
a  certain  amount  of  mineral  matter  remains  in  the  ashes  — extremely 
small  in  comparison  with  the  bulk  of  the  tree  or  of  the  straw,  but  abso- 
lutely essential  to  its  growth.  In  a  soil  lacking,  or  exhausted  of,  Ihe 
necessary  constituents,  the  tree  cannot  live,  the  crop  cannot  grow. 
Now,  contagia  are  living  things,  which  demand  certain  elements  of  life, 
just  as  Inexorably  as  trees,  or  wheat  or  barley  ;  and  it  is  not  difficult  to 
see  that  a  crop  of  a  given  parasite  may  so  far  use  up  a  constituent 
existing  in  small  quantities  in  the  body,  but  essential  in  the  growth  of 
the  parasite,  as  to  render  the  body  unfit  for  the  production  of  a  second 
crop.  The  soil  it  exhsusted,  and  until  the  lost  constituent  is  restored, 
the  body  it  protected  from  any  further  attack  from  the  tame  disorder. 
Such  an  explanation  of  non-recurrent  diseases  naturally  presents  itself 
to  a  thorough  believer  in  the  germ  theory,  and  such  was  the  solution 
I  had  in  reply  to  a  quettlon  I  ventured  to  offer  nearly  fifteen  years 
ago  to  an  eminent  physician.  To  exhaust  a  soil,  however,  a  parasite 
less  vigorous  and  destructive  than  the  really  virulent  one  may  suffice ; 
and  if,  after  having,  by  meant  of  a  feebler  organism,  exhausted  the  toll 


without  fatal  result,  the  most  highly  virulent  parasite  be 
into  the  system,  it  will  prove  powerless.   This,  in  the  language  of  the 
germ  theory,  is  the  whole  secret  of  vaccination. 

Cleansino  Water  Maiits.  —  While  In  many  cases  the  iron  pipes 
remain  unaffected  by  the  water  flowing  through  them,  in  others  incrus- 
tations are  deposited  which  sometimes  endanger  the  working  of  the 
plant  after  only  a  few  years'  use.  Such  deposits  are  formed  in  nesrly 
all  watcr-maint  for  town  supply,  in  course  of  time,  and  consist  mainly 
of  iron  oxide  and  carbonate  of  lime,  and  would  ultimately  destroy  the 
pipes  or  render  them  useless  unless  removed.  Three  methods  hsve 
been  employed  for  this  purpose,  sayt  a  contemporary,  corresponding 
with  those  used  for  removing  boiler  scale,  namely,  taking  np  the  pipes 
and  loosening  the  scale  by  heating,  dissolving  the  deposit  by  acids,  and 
removing  Ihe  deposit  mechanically  before  it  hardens,  by  means  of 
scrapers  and  brushes.  In  the  first  method  the  pipes,  after  taking  them 
np,  are  placed  over  boles  in  the  top  plate  of  a  stove,  and  serve  as  a  tort 
of  chimney.  The  deposit  and  the  iron  expand  at  different  rates,  and 
the  former  it  thereby  detached.  In  this  way  a  main  Si  inches  diameter 
and  about  770  yards  long,  at  Lai  bach,  was  cleaned,  and  the  cost  per 
yard  amounted  to  about  'it.  id ,  being  about  one-quarter  of  what  the 
renewal  of  the  mains  would  have  cost.  The  second  method  cannot,  of 
course,  be  used  for  iron  pipes,  but  is  applicable  to  lead  pipes.  Mr.  A  reel 
cleaned,  In  this  way,  a  length  of  fifty  yards  of  0-inch  piping  with  hydro- 
chloric acid,  76  per  cent  at  a  cost  of  about  2s.  per  yard.  The  third 
method  is  in  use  at  Carlsruhe,  Nuremberg,  and  other  German  towns. 
A  rope  or  chain  is  introduced  into  the  mains,  by  means  of  which  a 
brush  suiting  the  bore  of  the  pipes  Is  worked  to  and  fro  till  the  deposit 
has  been  detached,  a  continuous  flow  of  water  being  directed  upon  the 
brush  to  remove  the  mud.  For  cleansing  strongly-curved  lengths,  Mr. 
Men  has  introduced  s  flexible  pipe  bruth.  In  thit  manner  the  entire 
maim  of  Carlsruhe  have  been  cleaned,  the  cleansing  of  about  2*2,000 
yards  of  pipes  of  3  3-4  lo  U  inchet  diameter  having  been  effected  dur- 
ing 78  dayt  at  a  coat  of  about  £160  —  Mechanical  Nevri. 


With  all  that  Is  to  be  said  against  organised  labor,  there  is  leas  to  be 
feared  from  it  organized  thau  disorganized.  The  organization  of  capital  is 
•lire  to  follow  the  present  uprising.  Conservative  influences  will  also  arise 
within  the  ranks  of  labor  itself.  Trades  unionism,  pure  and  simple,  it 
aroused  at  the  threatening  attitude  and  Assumptions  of  associated  labor,  and 
the  latent  jealousy  which  has  always  existed  between  rival  labor  organiza- 
tions will  soon  be  a  factor  for  good.  There  are  probabilities  that  the 
results  of  the  eight-hour  movement  will  not  be  permanent.  The  next  gen- 
eral depression  will  create  a  reaction  more  or  less  general.  It  Is  not  clear 
just  what  organized  capital  can  do  under  the  facts  and  conditions  presented, 
rhe  first  impulse  has  been  obeved,  viz.,  that  of  getting  together  in  certain 
industries.  The  incentives  to  unity  are  not  likely  to  be  permanent.  Tem- 
porary ends  only  can  be  served  at  this  time.  A  reaction  is.  In  the  nature 
of  things,  inevitable  In  this  whole  labor  movement ;  and  until  then  employ- 
ers cannot  see  clearly  what  course  to  parens.  That  the  tendency  to  higher 
rates  of  compensation  cannot  be  arrested  were  it  desirable  so  to  do,  is 
apparent  to  all  students  of  and  thinkers  on  economic  subjects.  The  general 
Improvement  in  the  condition  of  the  masses  is  desirable.  The  solldaritr  of 
labor  will  be  eventually  effected.  Temporary  Inconvenience  and  injustice 
will  be  suffered  In  exceptional  cases,  The  consumptive  capacity  of  the 
masses  must  and  will  Increase,  and  the  so-called  unreasonable  demands  of 
labor  will  be  one  after  the  other  met.  These  apparently  dogmatic  asser- 
tions are  based  on  manufacturers'  experience  on  both  sides  of  the  water 
during  the  past  thirtv  years.  The  week  has  been  an  eventful  one  in  indus- 
trial channel*.  A  few  thousand  men  are  on  strike  at  this  writing.  Employ- 
ers in  New  York.  Philadelphia  and  Chicago  have  In  two  or  three  crafts 
combined  to  resist  the  ten-hour  pay  demand  of  eight-hour  labor.  The 
building-trades  are  nearly  all  quietly  at  work,  in  most  cases  at  moderate 
reduction*.  New  York  architects  and  builders  do  not  make  many  serious 
complaints.  Philadelphia  architects  will  have  a  great  deal  of  work  to 
announce  in  a  few  days.  Pittsburgh  builders  speak  of  excellent  building 
prospects.  Farther-western  architects  report  that  the  check  given  to  build- 
ing is  mostly  In  the  way  of  a  temporary  withholding.  The  projected  work, 
they  say,  it  absolutely  needed.  The  most  unfavorable  reports  come  from 
real-estate  Interests,  bat  even  here  some  advantages  accrue  In  the  with- 
drawal in  many  cases  of  fancy  prices  for  building  sites  in  the  way  of  addi- 
tional encouragement  to  projectors.  Material  continues  cheap.  The  condi- 
tion of  the  lumber-markets  along  the  Atlantic  Coast  and  throughout  the 
chief  distributing  centres  in  the  interior  Is  abundance  and  low  prices- 
Labor  agitations  has  taken  the  wind  out  of  the  sails  of  high  prices  which 
began  to  bo  felt  early  In  the  season.  Actual  selling-prices  of  spruce,  white 
and  yellow  pine  and  the  hardwoods  generally  are  no  higher,  and  there  it 
no  disposition  to  crowd  them  np.  Supplies  continue  large  in  primary  and 
secondary  markets  and  what  has  been  lost  in  higher  prices  of  labor  has 
been  possibly  saved  In  cheap  material.  The  textile  Industry  Is  entering  oa 
its  doll  season.  The  iron  trade  Is  strong  and  steady,  all  branches  being  well 
oversold.  There  is  evidence  of  increasing  activity  in  railway  construction 
west  ot  the  Mississippi,  no  lass  than  fifty  million  dollars  have  been  nego- 
tiated for  during  the  past  thirty  days  by  the  managers  of  western  lines,  for 
the  proeecntlon  of  building  in  the  region  west  of  that  river.  The  rail-mills 
have  one  third  ot  their  capacity  unsold,  and  are  coyly  declining  business  at 
present  in  view  of  a  rush  of  orders  in  July  and  August  when  the  require- 
ments of  some  of  these  new  enterprises  will  probably  be  presented.  Pig- 
iron  requirements  have  increased  5,000  tons  per  day  within  one  year:  lum- 
ber requirements  ten  per  cent.  Bridge-Iron  demand  will  crowd  the  work 
for  the  rest  of  the  year.  Money  continues  abundant  Collections  are  easy, 
but  In  many  rural  localities  cash  is  scarce.  Considerable  idle  money  it 
floating  into  western  channels.  The  coal  trade  is  quite  active  and  coast- 
wise freights  are  strong.  The  Interior  machine  shops  and  factories  suffer 
very  little.  Work  at  locomotive  establishments  is  increasing  slowly,  and 
durlngthe  past  week  New  York  and  Pennsylvania  car-builders  have  booked 
additional  work.  The  actual  facts  are  favorable.  The  fears  expressed 
imply  only  fear.  The  bnlMert  will  crowd  ahead  knowing  what  to  expect. 
Employers  can  be  easily  aroused.  Any  farther  agitation  efforts  will  create 
a  public  sentiment  against  labor  domination,  which  the  leaders  see  and  fee: 
and  therefore  they  are  crying  out  i 
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MR.  WILLIAM  EARL  HIDDEN  write,  to  the  Scientific 
American  an  interesting  letter  about  the  crystal  spheres 
which  are  now  brought  from  Japan,  and  sold  at  such 
enormous  prices.  Architects  are  usually  supposed  to  be  con- 
noisseurs in  bric-4  brae,  and  most  of  them  have  probably  had 
occasion  to  study  the  beauties  of  these  transparent  globes, 
which,  when  judiciously  mounted,  are  certainly  among  the 
most  attractive  objects  brought  from  Japan.  Of  late  years 
they  have  become  very  fashionable,  and  the  prices  have  risen 
to  an  extravagant  height,  one  in  the  Morgan  collection,  not  of 
remarkable  size,  being  only  fonr-and-one-half  inches  in  dhitnn- 
tcr,  having  been  sold  at  auction  for  seventeen  hundred  and 
twenty-five  dollars,  while  one  of  nearly  seven  inches  in  diame- 
ter, which  was,  we  think,  exhibited  at  Philadelphia  in  1876,  is 
held  by  its  owner  at  tne  price  of  five  thousand  dollars.  When 
these  balls  were  first  imported  to  this  country,  surprising 
stories  were  told  about  them,  most  of  which  were  probably  fab- 
ulous. It  was  said  that  their  sphericity  was  more  perfect  than 
that  of  any  product  of  the  arts  of  civilised  nations,  and  that 
the  precision  of  carvatnre  was  obtained  by  delicate  hand-polish- 
ing, continued  for  many  years  by  workmen  of  trained  percep- 
tions ;  and  it  was  often  asserted  further  that  the  quartz  crys- 
tals of  which  they  were  made  were  much  harder  than  the  crys- 
tals of  quartz  found  in  this  country. 


MR.  HIDDEN,  who  had  occasion  to  interest  himself  in  the 
matter,  noticed  at  once  the  absurdity  of  the  claim  that 
Oriental  quartz  crystals  were  harder  than  the  same  min- 
eral in  other  places,  and,  believing  that  some  of  the  other 
properties  of  the  Japanese  spheres  existed  only  in  the  imagina- 
tion, he  determined  to  test  the  possibility  of  making  Rirnilar 
ones  with  the  appliances  of  modern  nations.  For  a  long  time 
he  found  no  clear  crystals  of  quartz  large  enough  for  his  pur- 
pose, but,  obtaining  one  at  last  of  sufficient  size  to  make  n 
sphere  two  inches  in  diameter,  he  gave  it  to  a  lapidary,  with 
instructions  to  torn  and  polish  it  as  quickly  as  possible.  In- 
stead of  devoting  years  to  the  work,  the  lapidary  brought  to 
him  within  a  week  a  clear  and  perfect  ball,  as  round  and  well- 
polished  as  any  Japanese  work.  Some  time  afterwards,  having 
procured  a  still  larger  piece  of  crystal,  he  submitted  this  also 
to  the  care  of  the  lapidary,  who  wrought  it  in  ten  days  into  a 
perfect  sphere,  three  and  one-sixteenth  inches  in  diameter,  and 
weighing  a  pound  and  a  half.  It  would  be  strange  if  a  coun- 
try which  can  polish  telescope  lenses  for  the  whole  world 
could  not  turn  a  sphere  of  crystal,  and  there  is,  in  Mr.  Hid- 
den's  opinion,  no  reason  why  crystal  balls,  if  the  material  could 
be  found,  should  not  be  made  here,  and  probably  at  a  price 
which  would  approach  much  nearer  to  the  value  of  such  things 
in  San  Francisco  twenty  years  ago,  before  fashion  took  them 
op,  than  to  the  present  cost.  It  is  rather  remarkable  that 
there  are  several  references  in  Latin  classics  to  the  crystal 
balls,  which,  according  to  the  accounts,  were  held  by  the 
Roman  ladies  in  their  hands  to  cool  them  in  hot  weather,  and 


it  is  not  unlikely  that  they  were  brought  to  Rome  from  China, 
if  not  from  Japan.  Even  in  these  extravagant  days,  few 
ladies  would  venture  to  cool  their  hands  with  such  fragile  ob- 
jects at  seventeen  hundred  dollars  apiece;  but  if  the  price 
should  fall  to  a  small  fraction  of  the  present  rates,  it  is  quite 
possible  that  some  such  way  of  using  these  delicate  and  beauti- 
ful playthings  might  be  revived. 

TT7IIE  Sanitary  Plumber  says  that  the  French  Academy  of 
A  Sciences  has  in  its  custody  a  fund  of  one  hundred  thou- 
sand francs,  or  twenty  thousand  dollars,  bequeathed  in 
1849  by  M.  Breant  as  a  prise  for  the  discoverer  of  "an  effica- 
cious remedy  for  Asiatic  cholera,"  or  for  the  person  who  shall 
determine  the  causes  of  the  malady  with  such  certainty  as  to 
render  it  possible  to  extirpate  it  by  removal  of  the  conditions 
on  which  its  existence  depends.  If  the  fund  has  been  allowed 
to  accumulate  at  Interest,  as  would,  we  suppose,  be  the  case,  it 
must  amount  now  to  a  comfortable  fortune,  and  a  well-trained 
young  physician,  with  a  taste  for  investigation  and  a  scanty 
practice,  might  do  worse  than  take  up  the  subject  in  earnest. 
To  earn  the  prize  it  is  necessary  that  the  applicant  should 
show  that  he  has  discovered  either  the  way  to  prevent  the 
development  of  the  disease  in  a  community,  or  a  remedy 
which  cures  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  persons  attacked 
by  it,  or  a  prophylactic  treatment  as  effective  against  it  as  vac- 
cination is  against  small-pox.  So  much  has  been  done  within 
the  past  ten  years  toward  the  elucidation  of  the  history  of  this 
dreader!  disease,  that  it  does  not  seem  extravagant  to  hope  that 
it  may,  before  the  present  generation  has  passed  away,  be 
brought  so  far  under  the  control  of  medical  science  as  to  take 
its  place,  at  least,  with  small-pox  and  scurvy,  as  one  of  the 
maladies  which  ordinary  care  can  guard  against,  if  not  with 
the  plague  and  jail-fevers,  which  soap  and  water  and  fresh  air 
have  banished  from  civilized  countries. 


30ME  trifling  indication  as  to  a  line  of  investigation  of  the 
subject  which  has  hardly  yet  been  thoroughly  followed 
out,  may,  perhaps,  be  found  in  some  of  Pasteur's  experi- 
ments which  have  been  recently  recalled,  with  some  interest- 
ing comments,  by  Dr.  Mott,  of  New  York,  in  an  article  in  the 
New  York  Herald,  quoted  by  the  Sanitary  Plumber.  Accord- 
ing to  Dr.  Mott,  the  well-known  French  authoress,  Madame 
Durand-Greville,  was  bitten  by  a  mad  dog  some  twenty  years 
ago,  but  escaped  serious  consequences  by  a  prompt  cauteriza- 
tion of  the  wound.    Some  time  afterwards  Madame  Grcville 
was  in  St.  Petersburg,  and  heard  there  about  the  treatment 
adopted  by  the  Russian  peasants  in  cases  of  hydrophobia, 
which  consisted  in  shutting  up  the  patient  in  a  vapor-bath, 
kept  at  a  very  high  temperature.    If  the  patient  was  not  mi  (lo- 
cated by  the  heat,  which  occasionally  happened,  he  came  out 
of  the   bath  cured   of  the  disease.    Returning  to  Paris, 
Madame  Grdville  told  this  to  her  husband,  who  pointed  out 
that  M.  Pasteur  had  recently  read  a  paper  before  the  French 
Academy,  showing  that  he  bad  been  able  to  inoculate  fowls 
with  anthrax,  the  most  malignant,  perhaps,  of  all  communi- 
cable  diseases,  and  cure  them  with  certainty  by  simply  keeping 
them  at  a  high  temperature  for  a  few  hours,  while  others,  simi- 
larly inoculated,  but  not  subjected  to  a  change  in  temperature, 
invariably  died.    Madame  GreVille   immediately   wrote  to 
M.  Pasteur,  mentioning  what  she  had  learned  in  Russia,  and 
received  a  note  in  reply,  in  which  the  great  pioneer  in  the 
study  of  ferments  expressed  his  conviction  of  the  importance 
of  the  suggestion,  saying  that  he  should  remember  it  if  he  ever 
had  occasion  to  investigate  hydrophobia,  and  remarking  that 
he  was  convinced  that  authrax  in  man  would  be  easily  over- 
come if  the  patient  could  be  kept,  either  partially  or  wholly, 
for  several  hours  at  a  temperature  of  forty-one  degrees  centi- 
grade, or  about  one  hundred  and  six  degrees  Fahrenheit.  This 
is  only  three  degrees  above  the  normal  temperature  of  the 
blood,  and  is  far  below  the  temperature  of  the  hot-room  in  a 
Turkish  or  Russian  bath.    Whether  cholera,  like  anthrax, 
could  be  controlled  by  keeping  the  patient  in  either  a  warm 
or  a  cool  atmosphere,  is  at  present  quite  uncertain;  but  as 
there  seems  to  be  good  reason  for  believing  that  two  very 
serious  communicable  diseases  may  he  held  in  check  by  raising 
the  patient's  temperature,  it  would  seem  to  be,  at  least,  worth 
while  to  try  the  < 
toi 


t  with  others,  and  it  is,  perhaps,  of 
such  warming  of  the  patient  as  can 
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be  done  with  hot  cloths  and  similar  applications  to  the  skin  is 
usually  reoommeuded  in  directions  for  the  treatment  of  cholera. 


J  A  Semaitu  dtt  Constructmtri  speaks  of  an  important  arche- 
ologica)  discovery,  which  has,  according  to  the  Greek  jour- 
nals, been  made  in  Athens.  Some  eight  years  ago.  investiga- 
tions showed  that  portions  of  a  very  ancient  structure  existed 
beneath  the  walls  of  the  Erechtheum,  and  although  the  at- 
tempt to  discover  the  character  of  this  building  was  abandoned, 
excavations  have  been  made  from  time  to  time  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  Erechtheum,  which  have  resulted  in  the  discovery  of  a 
considerable  amount  of  debris  evidently  belonging  to  the  an- 
cient structure.  In  February  last,  a  small  party  of  workmen, 
excavating  in  this  locality,  brought  to  light  a  number  of  stat- 
ues, of  archaic  appearance,  together  with  some  terminal  figures, 
inscribed  in  letters  of  a  very  antique  style.  The  forms  of  the 
letters,  with  the  character  of  the  sculpture,  enabled  the  Greek 
archtnologists  to  refer  the  statues  and  other  object*  with  cer- 
tainty to  the  sixth  century,  b.  C.  and  it  is  presumed  that  they 
must  have  belonged  to  the  building  now  covered  by  the  ruins 
of  the  Erechtheum.  The  most  curious  thing,  however,  about 
the  statues  is  that  all  of  them  have  the  hair  and  drapery 
painted,  and  many  are  decorated  with  metal  ornaments,  while 
the  eyes  of  one  are  of  crystal.  Nearly  all  the  statues  are  more 
or  less  mutilated,  but  the  forms,  independent  of  the  richness  of 
their  coloring  and  ornaments,  show  the  beauty  of  the  best  ar- 
chaic Greek  sculpture.  It  is  now  pretty  well  understood  that 
the  coloration  of  Greek  sculpture  as  well  of  as  Greek  architect- 
ure was  a  tradition  handed  down  from  the  earliest  times,  and  it 
is  interesting  to  find  so  remarkable  a  series  of  examples  in  toler- 
ble  preservation.  So  far  as  the  artistic  effect  is  concerned,  we 
have  do  reason  to  suppose  that  the  coloring  added  any  more 
to  the  beauty  of  the  statues  than  it  did  to  that  of  the  buildings, 
whose  appearance  we  can  now  reproduce  with  tolerable  cer- 
tainty, and  those  critics  who  expatiate  upon  the  imaginary 
glories  of  Grecian  painting  are  probably  quite  as  far  from  the 
truth  as  those  of  the  olden  school,  which  repudiated  the  notion 
that  the  ancient  Greeks  ever  sullied  with  pigments  the  classic 
purity  of  their  temples,  and  attributed  the  remains  of  paint 
upon  them  to  the  sacrilegious  meddling  of  barbarian  conquer- 
ors, but  it  would  be  of  some  importance  to  know  whether  the 
richness  and  harmony  of  their  coloring  increased  or  diminished 
with  the  advauce  of  the  Greeks  in  the  other  arts. 


WHETHER  the  Greeks,  far  from  being  consummate  color- 
ists,  really  possessed  much  of  what  we  call  the  color- 
sense,  is  very  doubtful.  The  Egyptians,  who  were  in 
most  things  the  teachers  of  the  Greeks,  and  who  have  left 
myriads  of  colored  objects  behind  them,  possessed  a  knowledge 
of  certain  simple  harmonies,  and  made  glass  of  a  beautiful 
shado,  but  it  has  never  been  shown  that  they  had  any  concep- 
tion of  such  effects  of  color  as  those,  for  instance,  with  which 
the  Chinese  have  for  ages  kept  themselves  surrounded.  That 
the  Greeks  knew  and  cared  still  less  about  tbe  matter  than  the 
Egyptians  is  indicated  by  the  examples  which  they  have  left ; 
their  vases,  for  instance,  instead  of  tbe  inexhaustible  loveliness 
of  the  old  Chinese  ware,  showing  nothing  but  elegant  drawings 
in  black,  red,  and  white,  as  if  those  who  made  them  avoided 
purposely  any  attempt  to  give  by  color  a  charm  which  might 
have  detracted  from  that  of  the  forms,  while  the  coloring  of 
their  buildings,  however  the  pigments  may  have  changed  in 
twenty-three  hundred  years,  can  hardly  have  been  anything 
else  than  crude  and  disagreeable.  Their  literature,  moreover, 
shows  a  very  small  degree  of  color- perception,  Homer,  the 
closest  observer  of  nature  among  the  ancient  writers,  usually 
speaking  of  the  sea  indifferently  as  the  "  purple  "  or  the  "  wine- 
colored,"  while  he  commonly  calls  Athena  the  "green-eyed." 
Such  a  student  of  color  as  this  would  find  the  Chinese  name  of 
"  sky  after  rain,"  for  a  certain  enamel  pigment,  quite  unintelli- 
gible, and  there  is  no  ground  for  supposing  that  las  compatriots 
knew  or  cared  much  more  about  the  matter  than  himself.  The 
Potnpeian  frescos  hardly  show  any  advance  over  the  exterior 
painting  of  the  Sicilian  temples  in  respect  of  harmony  of  color, 
notwithstanding  their  charm  as  decorative  compositions,  aud 
the  Romans,  with  all  their  precious  marbles,  secured  nothing 
better  than  an  imposing  costliness  of  effect.  It  seems,  there- 
fore, quite  impossible  that  the  colored  archaic  statues  of  the 
Greeks  could  ever  have  been  anything  more  than  tawdry 
images,  relieved  by  their  beauty  of  form  from  any  offensive 
character,  but  deriving  from  their  color  no  increase  of  attrac- 


tiveness or  expression.  Whatever  is  to  be  done  in  this  way  for 
the  enhancement  of  the  sentiment  to  be  conveyed  by  sculpture 
seems  to  have  been  reserved  for  the  moderns.  Lnca  dell* 
Robbia  did  something  to  point  out  the  path  to  be  followed,  but 
the  world  has  yet  to  see  the  beauties  of  which  sculpture  it 
capable  endowed  with  that  life  which  tender  and  perfect  color 
can  alone  givo. 

BUILDER'S  case,  of  a  very  familiar  sort,  was  tried  in 
England  a  few  weeks  ago,  with  the  usual  result.  The 
plaintiff,  a  contractor,  was  asked  by  the  defendant  one  day 
how  much  it  would  cost  to  paint  and  grain  his  shop  inside  and 
out.  The  contractor  looked  about,  and  replied  that  it  would 
be  about  a  hundred  dollars,  but  that  he  had  better  make  a  reg- 
ular estimate.  The  defendant,  however,  told  him  to  go  about 
the  work  at  once,  which  he  did,  and  after  completing  it,  to- 
gether with  some  extras,  he  sent  in  his  bill,  amounting  to  one 
hundred  aud  thirty-five  dollars,  which  the  defendant  refused  to 
pay,  and  the  contractor  brought  suit  to  compel  him  to  do  so. 
On  being  brought  into  court,  the  defendant  claimed  that  he  had 
contracted  with  the  plaintiff  to  do  all  the  work  mentioned  in 
the  bill  for  a  hundred  dollars,  and  asserted  also  that  the  charges 
in  the  bill  were  excessive,  bringing  forward  a  building-surveyor, 
who  testified  that  the  amount  was  too  large.  On  cross-exami- 
nation this  witness  admitted  that  he  had  not  measured  up  the 
work,  and  two  other  witnesses,  who  had  done  so,  testified  that 
in  their  opinion  the  value  of  the  work  was  one  hundred  and 
sixty-five  dollars,  and  the  judge  decided  that  it  did  not  appear 
from  tbe  evidence  that  there  had  really  been  a  contract  between 
the  parties,  or  that  the  charges  in  the  bill  were  excessive,  and 
he  therefore  ordered  judgment  for  the  plaintiff  with  costs. 

tlTHE  Scientific  American,  in  its  descriptions  of  recent 
JX  patents,  gives  one  of  a  novel  method  of  carpeting  stairs, 
which  is  well  worth  tbe  notice  of  architects  who  like  to  see 
occasional  variations  in  the  common  methods  of  doing  such 
things.  In  the  new  mode,  the  tread  of  each  stop  is  covered 
with  a  separate  piece  of  carpeting,  which  is  brought  over  the 
edge  of  tbe  nosing,  and  held  in  place  by  the  cove  moulding, 
leaving  the  riser  exposed,  while  a  strip  of  brass,  bent  around 
the  nosing,  covers  the  ends  of  the  pieces.  With  ordinary  car- 
peting, perhaps  tbe  expense  of  hemmiug  all  the  small  pieces 
would  preveut  the  new  device  from  being  very  useful,  and  we 
doubt  if  the  cove  moulding  would  answer  well  for  holding  the 
carpet  in  place,  but  it  is  quite  conceivable  that  small  rugs  might 
be  made  in  such  a  way  as  to  be  held  separately  to  the  steps  by 
brass  bands,  sprung  or  screwed  on,  with  excellent  effect.  The 
richest  effect  of  stair-carpeting  that  we  know  is  that  obtained 
by  putting  on  long  Daghestan  or  Persian  rngs,  with  fringes,  se- 
curing them  by  tbe  ordinary  brass  rods.  Most  stairs  require 
two  or  three  rugs,  and  as  these  are  usually  of  different  colors 
and  patterns,  the  variations  give  a  special  interest  and  attrac- 
tiveness to  the  staircase,  while  the  changing  lights  bring  out 
the  coloring  of  the  rugs. 

TRON  makes  a  sensible  observation  in  regard  to  the  dangers 
"*  involved  in  the  practice  of  calculating  the  probable  wind 
pressure  on  bridges  by  assuming  that  it  acts  ouly  on  the  actual 
area  of  the  surfaces  exposed.  It  is  well  known  that  when 
water  runs  through  openings  in  a  perforated  plate,  the  dis- 
charge is  reduced,  by  the  clinging  of  the  liquid  to  the  sides  of 
the  openings,  to  about  sixty-two  per  cent  of  what  it  would  be 
through  a  siugle  opening  equal  in  area  to  the  sum  of  the  soisll 
separate  ones ;  and,  arguing  from  this,  Iron  concludes  that  the 
air,  in  blowing  for  instauce  through  a  lattice  bridge,  may  cling 
to  the  members  of  the  lattice  in  such  a  way  as  to  give  a  consid- 
erably greater  pressure  on  the  bridge  than  would  be  due  to  its 
action  on  the  iron  bars  and  plates  alone.  There  can  be  no 
doubt,  we  think,  that  this  is  actually  the  case.  In  fact,  air  is  a 
fluid  of  a  much  more  glutinous  character,  in  proportion  to  its 
specific  gravity,  than  water,  and,  although  there  are  no  statis- 
tics on  the  subject,  it  is  quite  probable  that  its  adhesion  to  the 
sides  of  tubes  or  openings  through  which  it  flows  is  greater 
than  that  of  any  liquid,  and  that  forty  per  cent  addition  to  the 
area  of  the  solids  in  calculating  the  wind  pressure  on  a  bridge 
is  too  small,  rather  than  too  large.  Tbe  whole  subject  is  of 
the  greatest  interest  and  importance,  and,  as  the  apparatus  for 
making  a  few  simple  tests  would  not  be  expensive,  we  com- 
mend tbe  matter  to  the  attention  of  such  young  architects  or 
engineers  as  may  have  a  little  leisure  during  the  coming  turn- 
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Ml" HAL  PAINTING.'  — XI. 
•TATU-OLAM. 


Trorn  th«  Trctcoi  bf  Jul  ut  Sclrnor 

water-glass  nictut 


Ptltc*,  Mun  th.  t  r  ■ 


i  in  port- 
painted  bv  Kaullwich  and  his  school  —  not 
18  mention  other?.  Tin-  whole  subject  i»  amply  treated  in  W.  Cave 
Thomas'*  "  Mural  Decoration."  A  translation  is  there  given  of  the 
amphlet  by  Dr.  J.  X.  Von  Fuchs,*  the  inventor  of  the  process,  as  well 
as  an  elaborate  statement  by  Maclisp,  of  bis  personal  experience  with 
water  glass  preparatory  to  painting  his  mural  pictures  in  the  Houses 
of  Parliament.  From  these  sources  I  shall  draw  just  enough  to  give 
a  general  idea  of  the  process,  adding  a  few  extracts  from  a  paper 
that  appeared  in  the  American  Architect  (Vol  XV.,  No. 429),  descrip- 
tive of  the  later  and  improved  Keim  water-class  method  ;  for  no  survey 
of  the  technics  of  mural  painting  would  oc  complete  without  some 
reference  to  stereocbromy,  as  its  inventor  calls  this  kind  of  painting 
(from  arepedf,  solid,  firm,  and  xpiifia,  color). 

Water-glass,  as  its  name  implies,  is  a  liquid  glass.  It  is  not  mixed 
with  the  pigments  —  except  occasionally,  for  retouching  —  but  is 
applied  to  the  finished  picture  [tainted  with  colors  dissolved  in  pure 
water  —  by  means  of  a  sprinkler.  In  fact,  it  is  a  "  fixative,"  and  the 
process  corresponds  in  principle  to  that  of  fixing  a  charcoal  drawing. 
The  colors,  when  dry,  have  but  little  consistence,  and  would  speedily 
be  brushed  or  washed  away  were  tbey  not  firmly  bound  together  b'y 
the  hard,  transparent,  insoluble  water-glass.    Of  this  there  are  four 


(a).  Potash  Water-Glaa.    A  mixture  of:  — 

15  parts  of  pulverized  quartz,  or  pure  quartz  sand, 
10  "  well-purified  potash, 
1  "  powdered  charcoal. 
These  ingredients  are  to  be  subjected  to  a  strong  heat  till  they  are 
fused.  As  much  heat  is  required  as  is  necessary  to  melt  common 
glass.  When  cool,  it  is  pulverized  and  dissolved  in  about  five  parts 
of  boiling  water,  by  introducing  it  in  small  portions  into  an  iron  ves- 
sel and  constantly  stirring  the  liquid,  replacing  the  water  as  it  evap- 
orates, by  adding  hot  water  from  time  to  time,  and  by  continuing  to 
let  it  boil  for  three  or  four  hours,  until  the  whole  is  dissolved  —  a  slimv 
deposit  excepted  — and  until  a  pellicle  begins  to  form  on  the  surface  o'f 
the  liquid,  which  indicates  that  the  solution  is  in  a  state  of  great 
concentration;  it  disappears,  however,  when  the  liquid  is  stirred, 
and  the  boiling  may  then  be  continued  for  a  short  time,  in  order  to 
obtain  the  solution  in  the  proper  stale  of  concentration  —  when  it 
has  a  specific  gravity  of  from  1.24  to  1.25.  In  some  instances  it  will 
be  necessary  to  dilute  it  with  more  or  less  water.  When  it  has  the 
consistence  of  syrup  it  can  rarely  be  used. 

The  solution  Is  allowed  to  coof,  and  left  to  clear  in  the  well-closed 
iron  vessel.  The  clear  liquid  is  then  decanted  off  from  the  deposit 
into  stoppered  bottles.  For  transportation  it  may  be  evaporated  to 
a  gelatinous  mass  by  constantly  stirring  the  liquid,  and  then  packed 
into  tinned  iron  vessels.  Or  it  may  be  solidified  by  adding  one-fourth 
its  volume  of  alcohol  to  a  concentrated  solution,  which  is  deposited 
after  a  few  days  in  a  solid  mass  at  the  bottom  of  the  vessel. 

(/>).  So>ta  Water-Glau.    This  is  prepared  in  the  same  way  as  the 
potash  water-glass ;  but  alcohol  does  not  precipitate  it  completely. 
There  are  two  receipts  for  making  it.    This  is  toe  cheaper :  — 
100  parts  of  quartz, 
60      "     anhydrous  sulphate  of  soda, 
1S-20  "     charcoal  dust 
When  completely  saturated  with  silica  it  gives,  with  water,  a  some- 
what more  opaque  liquid  than  potash 
(c).  Double  Water-Glau:  — 
1 00  parts  of  quartz, 
28      "  purified 
22      ■  neutral 
t»  powuer 
a  mixture  of  three  measures  of 
two  measures  of  concentrated 
answer  for  all  practical  purposes. 

The  first  three  kinds  of  water-glass,  when  completely  saturated 
with  silica,  are  more  or  less  cloudr,  owing  to  undissolved  and  very 
finely  divided  silica.  To  deprive  them  of  this  opacity,  it  is  sufficient 
to  add  soluble  silicate  of  soda  and  to  allow  them  to  stand  for  about  a 
day,  stirring  tbem  occasionally.  The  soluble  silicate  of  soda  is  pre- 
pared by  fusing  together  three  parts  pure  anhydrous  carbonate  of 


carbonate  of  soda, 
or 


itrated  potash  water-glass  with 
water-glass  will  be  found  to 


1 


A  dust-like  efflorescence,  after  some  time,  appears  upon  bodies 
impregnated  with  water-glass.  It  is  not  obnoxious,  but  proves  rather 
that  the  process  of  hardening  proceeds  favorably,  by  which  a  little 
alkali  is  expelled,  thus  enabling  the  silica  to  act  more  freely ;  it  may 
easily  be  removed  with  a  wet  sponge.  This  efflorescence  is  not  iden- 
tical with  that  which  frequently  makes  its  appearance  on  damp  walls. 

The  applications  of  water-glass  are  various.  Mixed  with  sand-like 
substancus  it  makes  an  excellent  cement.  It  imports  hardness  to 
porous  bodies,  which  absorb  it,  such  as  vessels  of  baked  clay,  plates, 
bricks,  tiles,  etc.  Which  kind  of  water-glass  is  best  suited  for  a 
given  purpose  is  a  matter  of  experiment.  Potash  water-glass  sets 
more  rapidly  than  the  soda  with  powdered  substances,  and  may  im- 
part greater  solidity  to  them,  though  the  difference  cannot  be  con- 
siderable. Soda  water-glass  being  more  liquid,  jienetrates  more 
readily  into  the  pores  of  absorbent  bodies.  Soda  does  not  combine 
00  ^Iroo^ly  &s  po^Asii t  Antl  li&s  ft  strong  inclination  to  © ftl o i* c^ct? 
when  combined  with  the  carbonic  acid  of  the  air,  and  one  of  the 
advantages  of  the  soda  water-glass  might  be  due,  therefore,  to  its 
parting  readily  with  the  silica,  and  thus  accelerating  the  silicalization 
of  the  mass.  The  double  water-glass  seems  to  unite  the  properties 
of  the  other  two,  and  merits  preference  for  the  very  reason  that  it 
contains  two  bases  with  which  silica  combines  more  powerfully. 
Water-glass,  as  applied  to  mural  painting,  is  its  onlv  special  applica- 
tion that  here  concerns  us,  and  will  now  be  briefly  described. 

The  plaster  that  is  applied  directly  to  the  wall  is  of  the  usual 
kind,  the  lime  being  thoroughly  slaked,  and  sparingly  used.  Rich 
plaster  does  not  readily  absorb  the  water-glass,  and  will  sometimes 
cause  it  to  crack.  When  it  is  dry  the  water-glass  is  applied  to  con- 
solidate, and  make  it  adhere  to  the  wall.  The  application  is  repeated 
several  times,  allowing  the  surface  to  dry  each  time,  and  continued 
almost  to  the  point  of  complete  saturation.  Soda  and  double  water- 
glass  treated  with  the  soluble  silicate  of  soda,  are  preferable  to 
potash  water-glass,  because  they  are  absorbed  more  easily.  They 
should  be  diluted  with  equal  parts  of  water.  Owing  to  the  uneven- 
ness  of  the  wall  the  plaster  will  be  thicker  in  some  parts  than  in 
others  and  it  will  be  necessary  to  treat  these  thicker  parts  with  more 
water-glass  in  order  that  the  whole  surface  may  1ms  cquallv  saturated. 
The  composition  of  the  second  coat  is  similar  to  that  of  the  first, 
though  a  fine  sand  may  be  used,  if  desired.  If  too  fine,  the  water- 
glass  is  not  readily  imbibed.  Kaulbach  preferred  a  coarse-grained 
surface  that  felt  to  the  touch  like  a  rasp.  When  this  second  coat  of 
plaster  is  dry  it  is  sometimes  rubbed  with  a  sandstone  or  iron  straight- 
edge, in  order  to  remove  the  film  of  carbonate  of  lime  that  has 
formed  during  the  process  of  drying,  and  which  would  prevent  the 
absorption  of  the  water-glass.  A  better  method  is  to  destroy  the 
incrustation  with  dilute  phosphoric  acid  (1  part  concentrated  acid  to 
6  parts  water),  brushed  over  the  surface.  Phosphate  of  lime  is 
formed  which  binds  well  with  the  water-glass.  When  the  plaster  is 
thoroughly  dry  it  is  impregnated  with  double  water-glass  clarified 
with  the  soluble  silicate  of  soda  and  diluted  with  its  equal  bulk  of 
water.  The  operation  should  be  repeated  when  the  first  impregna- 
tion is  dry.  Too  much  water-glass  would  close  up  the  pores  and 
inconvenience  the  painter.  In  that  case  time  will  effect  a  cure,  or 
the  pores  of  the  ground  may  be  re-opened  by  burning  alcohol  on  it. 
The  wall  thus  prepared  may  be  painted  on  at  once,  if  desirable. 
This  is  not  a  necessity  ;  delay  increases  the  absorbing  capacity  of  the 
ground. 

Watei^glass  cement  may  be  used  as  a  substitute  for  the  second  coat 
of  plaster.  The  water-glass  is  mixed  with  powdered  marblu  or  quarU 
sand,  to  which  a  little  dry  slaked  lime  has  been  added,  in  such  pro- 
portions that  the  cement  has  the  consistency  of  ordinary  plaster.  It 
has  certain  advantages  over  lime-mortar.  The  water-glass  is  equally 
spread  through  the  whole  mass,  so  as  to  ensure  equal  cementation  and 
silicatization.  During  the  repeated  moistening  ot  the  picture,  no  lime 
will  be  drawn  to  the  surface  and  disturb  the  colors,  because  no 
soluble  lime  is  left  in  the  mass ;  moreover,  no  incrustation  of  carbon- 
ate of  lime  will  ever  form.  This  cement  becomes,  when  dry,  as  hard 
as  stone,  and  at  first  is  non-absorbent.  After  a  few  days  it  acquires 
the  power  of  absorption,  but  loses  in  solidity ;  hence,  the  necessity  of 
one  or  two  saturations  with  the  diluted  water-glass. 

The  colors  are  ground  with  pure  water.  The  wall  should  be  mois- 
tened frequently,  to  displace  the  air  from  the  pores  and  insure  the 
adherence  of  the  colors,  as  well  as  to  enable  the  painter  to  match  the 
tints  uniformly.  Care  must  be  taken  not  to  wet  those  parts  too  much 
which  have  already  been  painted,  because  the  colors  are  liable  to  lose 
their  freshness,  the  water  bringing  the  finest  particles  up  to  the  sur- 
face, which,  however,  may  be  brushed  away,  when  dry,  with  a  fine 
brush.  When  finished,  the  picture  is  fixed,  by  means  of  a  sprinkler 
throwing  a  fine  spray,  with  the  fixing  water-glass  diluted  with  half 
its  volume  of  water.  The  alternate  besprinkling  and  drying  is  con- 
tinued till  the  colors  adhere  so  firmly  that  they  cannot  be  rubbed  off 


with  the  finger.  If  white  pocket-handkerchiefs  be  smudged,  it  docs 
not  prove  that  r* 


the  colors  are  insufficiently  fixed,  or  devoid  of 
bility,  for  rubbing  with  force  loosens  grains  of  sand,  the  friction  of 
which  detaches  more  or  less  color  that  Indirectly  stains  the  handker- 
chief. The  same  is  true  of  colors  applied  a  titivn  frvtro.  Some  of 
the  so-called  meagre  colors,  such  as  black,  reciuire  more  water-glass, 
which  is  added  by  means  of  a  soft  brush.  The  water-glass  is  not 
mixed  with  the  colors  on  the  palette,  except  for  retouching.  When 
so  much  water-glass  has  been  applied  to  the  surface  that  it  remains 
unabsorbed  for  a  minute,  it  is  b 
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The  painting  is  finished  when  the  colora  arc  fixed.  It  ia  well  to 
wash  it  after  a  few  daya  with  spirits  of  wine,  to  remove  duat  and  the 
little  alkali  that  has  beea  set  free,  and  at  the  end  of  a  few  more  daya  it 
may  be  washed  with  pure  water —  not  spring  water.  Paintinga  exe- 
cuted on  the  outside  of  buildings  should  not  be  exposed  to  the  rain 
before  they  are  fixed,  and  ought  to  be  carefully  examined  at  the  end 
of  a  few  tnontbt  or  a  year,  to  ascertain  whether  they  have  acquired 
any  power  of  absorption.  In  that  case,  an  after-fixing  is  recom- 
mended. Old  plastered  walla  may  lie  used  for  stereoehrotny,  pro- 
vided they  be  dry  and  Bound  and  the  plaster  porous  after  it  has  been 
rubbed  with  rough  sand-stone. 

Water-glass  is  more  liquid  when  heated  (from  one  hundred  degrees 
to  one  hundred  and  twenty  degrees),  and  ia  more  readily  imbibed  by 
porous  substances,  and,  therefore,  better  auited  for  fixing  colora.  The 
sprinkler  mar  be  heated  by  immersing  it  in  warm  water,  and  the 
wall-surface  by  burning  alconol  on  It,  but  only  after  the  first  fixation 
of  the  colors. 

A  word  as  to  the  pigments  :  No  organic  color,  such  as  lake,  is  ad- 
missible. The  white  used  is  zinc-white,  which  combines  chemically 
with  the  water-glass.  The  colors  should  be  ground  aa  fine  a*  possi- 
ble. They  undergo  a  slight  change  by  fixing,  but  acquire  their  nor- 
mal tone  in  time.  Cobalt  appears  much  brighter,  and  light  ochre 
much  darker,  and  are,  therefore,  not  recommended.  The  colora 
when  fixed  do  not  shine. 

Maclise,  who  made  many  experiments  with  water-glass  both  in 
England  and  Germany,  and  who  gained  muck  information  from 
Kftulbacli  and  other  practitioners,  says  that  the  porosity  of  the  plas- 
ter does  not  necessarily  result  from  the  coarseness  of  the  sand,  and 
was  assured  by  the  artists  most  conversant  with  stereocbromy  that 
any  remarkable  coarseness  of  the  surface  was  by  no  means  indispen- 
sable for  insuring  the  absorption  of  the  water-glass.  The  roughness 
or  smoothness  of  the  ground  was  entirely  optional.  They  also  stated, 
in  disagreement  with  the  recommendations  of  the  discoverer,  that  it 
was  not  necessary  to  saturate  the  plaster  with  the  water-glass  pre- 
viously to  painting  on  it,  but  that  a  final  fixation  of  the  picture  with 
the  fluid  sufficed.  Such  plaster  as  is  used  for  Imon  /retro  they  deemed 
to  be  sound  enough  in  itself ;  and  on  such  a  ground  Maclise  saw  the 
artists'  work  in  Berlin.  Bat  it  •nvnU  be  smoothed  with  a  wooden 
float,  and  not  rubbed 
with  an  iron  trowel, 
as  in  fresco,  a  pro- 
cess that  brings  the 
lime  to  the  surface, 
rendering  it  non-ab- 
sorbent, and,  conse- 
quently, subjecting 
the  colora  to  the  risk 
of  flaking. 

The  process  being 
new,  was  at  first  nec- 
essarily tent  alive. 
Additional  experi- 
merits  revealed  new 
facts  or  modified  old 
one*.  In  a  latter 
dated  September  14, 
1  86  0,  Pettenkofer 
thinks  that  the  pot- 
ash water  -  glass  hi 


'  TM  industrial  A>»  applied  lo  1U<: 

|uite  safe,  and  less 
liable  to  effloresce  than  the  sodai 


From  the  Spiht-liewS, 

ater-glass.  In  another  letter  he  rec-  | 
ommends  a  ground  of  Portland  cement.  The  first  coat  ia  composed 
of  three  parts  of  coarse  aand  and  one  part  of  cement.  This  surface, 
when  still  fresh,  is  covered  with  a  thin  coat  of  a  finer  mixture  —  three 
parts  of  fine  sand  to  one  of  cement  —  from  one  to  twfrtwelfths  of  an 
inch.  When  the  upper  layer  has  sufficiently  sucked,  sand  is  thrown 
agaiust  it.  After  a  quarter  of  an  hour  the  sao3  is  removed  with  a  sharp- 
edged  iron  ruler,  together  with  the  crust  of  the  mortar.  Then  more 
sand  is  thrown  against  the  surface,  which,  when  dry,  ia  sprinkled  with 
a  saturated  solution  of  carbonate  of  ammonia  in  water.  Kaulbach 
painted  a  stereochromic  picture  on  a  ground  of  Portland  cement  and 
sand  in  the  Dominican  Monastery  at  Nuremberg.  Maclise  tried  it,  but 
apparently  did  not  like  it.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  original  process, 
as  invented  by  Fuchs,  has  been  much  modified  in  practice.  It  is  not 
impossible  that  to  some  of  these  modification)  may  be  attributed  the 
partial  failure  of  the  water-glass  process  to  fulfil  its  high  promise. 
Maclise  recommends  several  colors  of  the  organic  class  prohibited  by 
Fuchs;  but  I  should  think  that  the  latter  was  in  the  right. 

THE  IStM  FROCIM. 
This  "  is  based  on  the  stereo  chrome  process  of  Schlotthauer  and 
Fuch*,  differing,  however,  from  that  in  such  important  particulars  as 
to  constitute,  practically,  an  entirely  new  process  in  itself.  In  the 
year  1818,  Professor  Schlotthauer,  of  the  Munich  Academy,  who  had 
for  some  time  been  engaged  in  experiments  with  a  view  to  discover- 
ing some  permanent  process  fur  mural  painting*,  turned  his  attention 
to  the  aubstance  known  aa  water-glass  (silicate  of  sodium),  the  inven- 
tion of  the  chemist  Fitch*.  The  result  was  the  adoption  of  the  stereo- 
chrome  process.  In  this  process  the  surface  to  be  painted  on  con- 
sisted of  an  ordinary  mortar  of  lime  and  aand,  impregnated  with 
water-glass.  Upon  thia  aurface  the  painting  was  executed  in  water- 
color,  and  was  then  fixed  by  water-glass.  ...  In  practice,  it  soon 
became  evident  tint  a  simple  spraying  of  water-glass,  applied  to  het- 


erogeneous pigments,  without  reference  to  their  peculiar  propertie» 
as  regards  chemical  composition,  cohesive  capability,  etc.,  was  Dot 
sufficient  to  insure  their  permanence ;  certain  colors  in  particular,  u 
ultramarine,  umber  and  black,  were  observed  to  be  always  the  first 
to  detach  themselves,  in  the  form  of  powder,  or  by  scaling  off  from 
the  painting,  thus  pointing  to  the  fact  that  their  destruction  was  not 
owing  to  anv  accidental  defect  in  the  manner  of  their  application,  but 
to  some  radical  unsuitability  arising  from  the  chemical  conditions  of 
the  process." 

It  would  bu  unjust  to  the  memory  of  Fuchs,  not  to  stale  that  the 
painters  often  neglected  to  follow  his  precepts.  He  particularly  em- 
phasized the  necessity  of  saturating  the  plaster  ground  with  water- 
glass;  but  neither  Maclise  nor  the  German  artists  whom  he  con- 
sulted deemed  it  necessary  to  follow  this  injunction,  it  is  not  impos- 
sible that  their  neglect  may  have  had  something  to  do  with  the 
ultimate  decay  of  the  pictures ;  unfortunately,  there  arc  no  data  on 
which  to  base  an  opinion.  The  exact  nature  of  the  grounds  on  which 
the  pictures  were  painted,  as  well  as  their  actual  condition  should  be 

iirecisely  known  in  order  to  come  to  an  authoritative  conclusion, 
fuchs,  moreover,  attributing  the  failures,  that  were  at  first  frequently 
made,  to  the  upper  layer  of  plaster,  recommended  as  a  substitute  the 
<rattr-glat*  cement,  previously  described.  This  he  deemed  more  reli- 
able than  the  plaster ;  yet  it  does  not  ap|«ar  to  have  Itcen  used  as  a 
ground  for  mural  paintings.  Again  :  he  insists  that  the  "  meagre 
colors,  like  black"  —  the  very  colors  that  "were  observed  to  be  al- 
ways the  firat  to  detach  themselves  "  —  require  more  water-glass, 
which  should  be  added  with  a  fine  brush.  He  even  thinks  it  would 
be  well  the  mix  the  water-glass  with  such  colors.  Perhaps  this 
injunction,  too,  was  violated.1 

Keim  suggests  several  innovations  in  the  preparation  of  the  wall. 
If  this  be  already  covered  with  plaster,  it  will  serve  for  the  first  coal, 
provided  it  be  sound  and  dry.  If  not,  the  bricks  must  lie  laid  bare, 
and  the  plaster  between  them  picked  out  to  a  depth  of  about  three- 
fourth*  of  nn  inch-  On  this  surface,  a  thin  squirting  is  cast,  com- 
posed as  follows :  — 

4  parts  of  coarse  quartz  sand,  infusorial  earth  and  powdered 

marble,  mixed  in  certain  proportions  (?)  to 
t  part  of  quick-lime,  slaked  wild  distilled  water. 

Upon  this  squirt- 
ing-cast  f  o  Hows 
plaster  of  the  ordi- 
narj  consistence, 
and  composed  of  the 
same  ingredients. 
On  this,  again,  a 
third  or  painting 
ground  is  laid,  not 
exceeding  from  one- 
eighth  to  one-quar- 
ter of  an  incu  in 
thickness.  This  last 
coat  is  composed  of 
8  parts  of  toe  finest 
white  quartz  sand, 
marble-sand  artifi- 
cially prepared,  and 
free  from  dust,  mar- 
ble  meal  and  infuso- 
t»  Sir  Frederkh  La-ghtSn,  in  the  South  Keftaiegten  MlMtvee.  e*Tth    in  the 

proper  proportions 
(?)  to  :  —  1  part  quick-lime  slaked  with  distilled  water. 

For  works  executed  on  the  exterior  of  buildings,  pumice-sand  is 
recommended  in  addition  to  the  other  ingredients.  A  wall  thus  pre- 
pared "  presents  so  hard  a  surface  as  to  admit  of  sparks  being  struck 
from  it  with  a  steel."  Only  distilled  or  filtered  rain-water  should  he 
used  in  this  process ;  for  should  the  water  contain  lime  it  would  af- 
fect the  fixing-solution  to  the  prejudice  of  the  painting. 

When  the  plaster  is  thoroughly  drv,  it  is  treated  to  a  solution  of 
hydro-fluo-siheic  acid,  to  remove  the  thin  crust  of  carbonate  of  lime. 
It  is  then  saturated  with  two  applications  of  potash  water-glass  di- 
luted with  distilled  water,  and  when  drv  is  ready  for  painting.  The 
grain  may  be  coarse  or  smooth  according  to  the  artists*  taste;  but 
tin-  smoother  the  ground,  the  less  absorbent  it  is,  and  the  more  diffi- 
cult the  fixing.  If  desired,  the  ground  may  be  prepared  in  any  tone, 
and  all  those  colors  may  bu  used  that  are  suitable  for  the  stereo- 
chrome  process.  These  are,  for  the  most  part,  the  natural  earths  and 
metallic  oxides.  Every  color  should  remain  chemically  unaffected 
by  the  ground,  by  the  other  colors  in  contact  with  it,  or  \,\  the  fixing 
material.  "  To  meet  this  end,  the  colors  in  this  process  are  treated 
beforehand  with  alkaline  solutions  (of  potash  or  ammonia),  to  antici- 
pate any  change  of  hue  which  might  result  from  the  use  of  the  alka- 
line liquids  which  form  the  fixative.    In  addition  to  this,  tbey  are 

1  Mr.  i  lit  Qrnndmami,  Instructor  in  tits  ScWl  of  Drawing  and  Painting.  Bos- 
tarn  MasjtjBjnef  Fine  Arts,  worked  for  soma  tint*  ta  watefHEaaas,  with  God  fried 
(luff ens  and  JaD  8wcrta  of  Antwerp,  in  the  Church  of  St.  Nicholas,  Ypcea, 
about  nine  Team  ago.  Tbey  did  not  ntvMze  the  pursier  ground  with  weier- 
glasa,  nor  did  he  think  that  the**  mural  paintings  had  deteriorated.  The  same 
arllete  had executed ether  worke la  welef*glaae,  and  war*  well  satisfied  with  the 
pepocea.  My,  Grand  mans  says,  mat  ''blacks  and  Wees  ate  treated  like  other 
ootora,  aad  tbasasecooe]  coat  of  water-glas*  sesw  be  naed  [over  the  whole  ple- 
tare] If  tits  first  abonld  net  be  enough."  Ho  aaw  toe  works  of  Kaulbach  in  water- 
glaasat  the  Hatloaal  Gallery  of  Berlin.  The  "  History  of  the  tint  ormattoa  "  was 
overspread  with  cracks,  not  long  p taster  cracks,  but  abort  cracks, such  aa  are  de- 
veloped on  oil  paintings.  It  had  not  however,  grown  dark.  The  exposed  free- 
aoa  on  the  outer  walla  had  greatly  •offered. 
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further  prepared  with  certain  other 
carbonate 


such  a*  oxide  of ; 


e  of  baryta,  felspar,  powdered  glass,  etc.,  as  required  by  the 
properties  of  each,  iu  order  to  obviate  any  other  danger  of 
change  taking  place.  .  .  .    From  the  various  nature  of  the 


properties  possessed  by  some  of  the  pigments,  it  was  found  that  their 
capacity  for  absorbing  the  alkaline  silicate  with  which  they  were 
fixed  varied  very  greatly.  There  was  also  a  marked  difference  in 
the  degree  of  mechanical  cohesive  capacity,  which  they  respectively 
possessed.  To  equalize  them  in  these  respects,  without  which  the 
fixing  would  have  been  a  work  of  great  difficulty  and  uncertainty, 
alumina,  magnesia  and  hydrate  of  silica  were  added  as  required.  Trie 
result  was  that  all  the  colors  are  equally  acted  upon  by  the  fixing  so- 
lution, and  all  attain  an  equal  degree  of  durability  after  fixing,  both 
as  regards  the  mechanical  and  chemical  action  of  this  process  upon 
them.  In  the  year  1878,  a  large  mural  painting  was  executed  by 
this  process  on  the  exterior  of  the  parish  church  at  Eichelberg,  near 
Regensburg.  Before  its  completion,  and  therefore  before  any  of  the 
fixing  solution  had  been  applied  to  it,  it  was  drenched  by  a  heavy 
storm  of  rain.  Contrary  to  anticipation,  it  was  found  that  the  paint- 
ing, so  far  from  being  in  any  degree  washed  away,  had  held  perfectly 
firm,  and  even  in  some  places  seemed  to  be  as  hard  as  if  already 
fixed.  Mr.  Keim's  explanation  of  this  unexpected  result,  which  he 
subsequently  confirmed  by  experiments,  was  that  a  chemical  cohesion 
bad  already  taken  place  by  the  action  of  the  alkali,  set  free  in  the 


would  torm,  wnen  oxy,  a  wnitisn  i 
this  danger,  as  well  as  to  expedite 
cate  of  potash,  with  the  basic  oxid 
painting,  into  silicate,  the  fixing  i 


complications, 

would  be  very  simple.  He  can  paint  thinly  or  with 
impasto,  and  retouch  ad  libitum.  It  is  to  be  observed,  however,  that 
pigments  applied  thinly  can  be  more  securely  fixed  than  impasto,  and 
are  therefore  likely  to  be  more  durable.  (But  impasto  is  also  more 
liable  to  perish  in  the  other  processes,  not  to  mention  its  tendency  to 
collect  dust.  Yet  at  times  it  is  too  effective  to  be  discarded,  especially 
in  combination  with  rich  materials.)  The  palettes  are  constructed 
with  small  pans  to  hold  the  colors,  of  which  the  residue,  at  the  eud 
of  the  day 's  work,  may  either  be  replaced  in  the  bottle  or  kept  moist 
in  the  pan  with  distilled  water. 

"  The  last  stage  in  the  process  is  the  work  of  fixing.  In  the  ster- 
eochrome  process  the  fixing  medium  employed  was  silicate  of  potash, 
thoroughly  saturated  with  silica,  in  combination  with  sufficient  aodic 
silicate  to  prevent  it  from  opalescing.  The  chief  defect  of  this  lav  in 
the  fact  that  it  was  often  apt  to  produce  spots  upon  the  painting. 
Mr.  Keim  has  substituted  silicate  of  potash,  treated  with  caustic  am- 
monia and  caustic  potash.  The  action  of  the  carbonic  acid  in  the 
atmosphere  and  in  the  water  during  the  process  leads  to  the  forma- 
tion n  carbonated  alkali,  which  makes  its  way  to  the  surface,  and 
would  form,  when  dry,  a  whitish  film  over  the  painting.    To  obviate 

of  converting  the  sili- 
s  oxides  existing  in  the  substance  of  the 
fixing  solution  is  heated  further  with  ear- 
The  effect  of  this  upon  silicate  of  potash  is  that 
silica  is  precipitated  in  a  fine  gelatinous  form,  and  ammonia  set 
free.  This  latter  volatilizes,  and  carbonate  of  potash  is  formed, 
which  is  easily  removed  by  washing,  after  the  completion  of  the  fix- 
ing. The  fixing  solution  is  employed  hot,  with  the  advantage  of  obtain- 
ing a  quicker  and  more  perfect  formation  of  silicate  than  was  pos- 
sible in  the  stereochromc  process,  where  the  solution  was  applied 
cold.  The  effect  of  the  fixative  as  it  sinks  into  the  ground,  which 
has  already  absorbed  the  pigments,  is  to  convert  the  painting  into  a 
veritable  casting,  uniting  with  colors  and  ground  in  one  hard,  homo- 
geneous mass  of  artificial  stone.  The  finished  painting  has  proved 
iuelf  impervious  to  all  tests.  It  will  admit  of  any  acid,  even  in  a 
concentrated  form,  being  poured  over  it  (save,  of  course,  hydrofluoric 
acid)."  It  has  other  applications  than  that  of  mural  painting.  For 
house-painting  it  is  claimed  that  it  would  last  as  long  as  the  house 
itself,  only  needing  an  occasional  scrubbing;  it  would  also  form  an 
excellent  protection  against  damp.  Taking  its  durability  into  con- 
sideration, it  is  not  more  expensive  than  other  systems.1 

There  is  much  in  the  preceding  paragraph,  where  comparisons  are 
instituted  between  the  Keim  and  Fuchs  processes,  to  which  excep- 
tion may  be  taken.  As  we  have  seen,  the  latter  did  not  recommend 
the  potash  water-glass  for  painting.  This  was  an  innovation  intro- 
duced probably  after  the  death  of  Fuchs  (1866);  for  Prof, 
kofer  recommends  it  as  a  substitute  for  the  soda  and  doubk 
glass  (  in  18C0)  "  which  is  apt  to  come  up  to  the  surface  of  the  painting." 
(An  unobjectionable  efflorescence,  according  to  Fuchs,  and  easily  re- 
moved.) Pcttenkofer  also  counsels  the  use  of  caustic  |>otash  with  the 

*C->tnMt,  referring  a*  a  house-painter  u>  certain  ready  mixed  pigment*,  of 
which  ar*OT-ghuu  isilleate  of  soda)  is  on*  of  the  ingredient*,  say*  that  he  "has 
Hen  suoh  *  paint  In  nearly  perfect  condition  afMr  tea  years,  a  portion  protected 
by  a  building  being  iu  an  absolutely  perfect  condition,  with  a  flue  lustre.  Some 
of  the  paint,  however  (probably  too  fltlle  uii  i,  would  crack  and  peal  in  the  wont 
manner,  the  paint  curling  like  *  dried  leaf.  Thin,  I  am  told  by  an  old  painter 
who  ha>  used  ihftfto  paint*  for  ten  year*,  it  was  specialty  and  decidedly  prone  to 
do,  if  ill  any  break,  however  snail,  occurred,  the  water  seemingly  shelling  it  off, 
either  directly  or  by  expanding:  the  wood;  (i)  If  placed  over  or  under  a  lead  and 
oil  paint.  We  have,  probably,  here  one  of  the  beat  illustration*  of  the  theory 
and  fault  of  a  good  paint.  It  Is  hard  and  therefore  durable,  preventing  even 
'  coal' 


oil  paint. 

and  fault  of  a  good  paint,   if  u  naru  ana  toereiore  durante,  preventing  e 
while  lead  from  'chalking*  for  nearly  a  dozen  years.   Hut  as  It  contain*  too 
much  hardening  substance  for  It*  little  amount  of  oil,  It  is  loo  hard,  ha*  no  elas- 
ticity, aiid  cracks  badly;  moreover,  the  oil  does  uot  penetrate  the  wood  n 
glass  goes  Into  the  wood),  and,  by  reason  uf  this  and  Uio  small  elastic!' 

Such 


and  fatal,  »j  he  neve  Ml  begins,  as  It  way  soon/'  ^ 


water-glass  for  fixing,  in  the  proportion  of  one  to  fifteen,  except  for 
black,  cobalt,  and  chrome  red.  The  fixing  solution  may  have  been 
"applied  cold  in  the  stereochromc  process,"  but  contrary  to  the 
recommendation  of  Fuchs,  who  is  very  explicit  with  regard  to  the 
heating.  Though  the  Keim  is  undoubtedly  an  improvement  over  the 
earlier  processes,  yet  it  evidently  has  not  been  compared  with  that  of 
Fuchs,  but  with  a  less  laborious  one  —  and  probably  less  secure  — 
substituted  by  impatient  practitioners.  This  is  worth  noting,  as  in- 
deed is  everything  bearing  on  the  decay  or  preservation  of 


Front  ths  Frsscet  by  Julius  Scnnerr,  in  the  Rsysl  Pslsc*.  Munich. 

paintings.  It  is  to  be  deplored  that  there  is  no  detailed,  authoritative, 
and  accessible  statement  of  the  actual  condition  of  all  the  important 
water-glass  paintings  executed  thirty  or  forty  years  ago.  Very 
likely  many  of  them  are  still  sound. 

Though  the  painter  may,  and  probably  must,  take  much  of  the 
above  on  faith,  yet  a  presentation  of  the  principle  of  water-glass  has 
been  necessary,  in  order  that  he  (or  the  architect)  may  judge  of  its 
feasibility  as  a  decorative  medium.  In  the  second  paper,  I  took  occa- 
sion to  doubt  its  durability  when  applied  to  the  exterior  of  buildings, 
basing  my  doubts  on  the  behavior  of  pigments  ex|>osed  to  sun  and 
weather  influences.  Possibly  these  doubts  are  ill-founded.  The 
principles  on  which  the  process  is  based  seem  logical,  and  the  im- 
proved Keim  method  may  prove  far  more  durable  in  exposed  situa- 
tions than  others  that  have  been  found  wanting.  Durability  is  but  a 
relative  terra.  No  human  product  is  everlasting.  Buildings  them- 
selves are  comparatively  short-lived.  A  painting  may  fairly  be  called 
durable  that  coexists  with  the  wall  it  decorates. 

There  is  much  to  recommend  the  process  as  a  medium  for  interior 
decoration,  if  half  that  is  claimed  for  it  bv  men  of  repute  be  true. 
Given  the  materials,  it  is  simple  and  direct;  so  simple  that  any 
mural  painter  could  quickly  master  its  technicalities.  Like  fresco,  it 
is  without  gloss,  though  probably  less  luminous.  It  apparently  pos- 
sesses all  the  requisites  for  monumental  painting  on  the  wall. 

Frkdkric  Crowninshikld. 


THE  WOOD 


ARCHITECTURE 
IIARTZ. 


OF  THE  NORTHERN 
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OOD,  as  a  medium  of 
external  construction, 
is  practically  a  thing 
of  the  past  throughout  nearly 
the  whole  of  western  and 
southern  Europe.  With  us 
in  America  a  cheap  house  is 
gent  rally  assumed  to  be  one 
that  is  built  of  wood  through- 
out j  whereas  in  Europe  stone 
and  brick  are  so  miivereallv 
employed  and  relatively  so 
in  ■..derate  in  cost  that  to  be 
the  possessor  of  a  wooden 
,  house  implies  a  certain  dure- 
L'ni'd  of  expense,  and  a  desire 
to  excel  one's  neighbors.  In 
■'the  ordinary  houses  wood  is 
^.[-••d  very  sparingly,  even  for 
the  internal  structural  ar- 
rangements, the  framing  of 
ilie  floors  being  composed  of 
squared  logs  spaced  some 
e  deep  and  narrow  door-beams 
i  method  permitting  the  use  of 
building  timber  than  would  be  available  with  our 
though  the  actual  amount  of  wood  used  is  about 
the  same  in  either  case.  Three  pr  four  centuries  ago  the  conditions 
were  different.  Tin-  north  of  Euro[>u  was  still  largely  covered  with 
forests,  from  which  the  inhabitants  drew  abundant  supplies  of  oak 
and  pine  answering  for  every  requirement  of  private  building  opera- 
tions. It  may  be  questionable  whether  the  common  houses  of  that 
not  better  suited  for  human  habitations  than  the  brick 
stucco  structures  which  have  succeeded  them.  How- 
ever that  may  be,  masonry  appears  to  have  been  very  little  used. 
As  the  forests  were  cleared  away,  however,  the  wood  architecture 
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distance  apart,  in  distinction  from 
generally  in  use  with  us,  the  Europ 
smaller  trunks  foi 
own  construction 
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began  to  lose  favor  with  the  coinmou  people,  uotil  no*,  even  on  the 
borders  of  some  of  the  remaining  large  wooded  tracts,  the  peasants 
generally  prefer  to  build  their  bouses  with  stoue,  rather  than  to  help 
themselves  to  the  forest  limber.  Possibly  we  in  America  may  find 
ourselves  in  the  same  condition  ere  long.  We  are  now  practically 
the  only  civilized  nation  which  builds  wooden  bouses.  Our  forests 
are  by  no  means  inexhaustible,  and  a  change  is  sure  to  come  eventu- 
ally, though  the  present  generation  is  hardly  likely  to  sec  it.  But  we 
have  not  built  our  last  wooden  bouse  yet,  and  hen've  while  our  meth- 
od* and  plans  are  in  many  respects  radically  differcut  from  those 
followed  in  northern  Europe,  during  what  might  be  termed  the 
wooden  period,  it  may  be  worth  while  to  study  the  old  styles,  espec- 
ially as  the  modernizing  tendencies  of  this  century  are  rapidly  doing 
away  with  what  little  wood  architecture  is  left  in  Europe. 

Italy  never  had  any  wood  architecture,  as  such,  and  France  very 
little,  if  we  may  judge  by  the  few  remains  scattered  through  Nor- 
mandy. Onlv  in  Germany  was  the  use  of  wood  at  any  time  in  gen- 
eral favor  for  private  use.  The  existing  examples  may  be  broadly 
classed  in  three  groups;  first,  those  of  the  Rhine  provinces;  second, 
those  of  Swabia,  the  block  Forest  and  Thuringia ;  and  third,  those 
found  in  a  narrow  tract  of  country  northward  of  the  Hart/.  Moun- 
tains. In  the  first  district,  stucco  has  tteen  used  so  freely  that  little 
can  be  gained  by  a  study  of  the  buildings  aside  from  occasional  pic- 
turesque suggestions  for  general  effects,  as  the  construction  is  entirely 
hidden,  and  except  for  the  widely  overhanging  upper  stories  there 
is  nothing  to  distinguish  the  building  as  having  a  wooden  framework. 
In  the  second  district,  the  construction  is  shown  very  plainly  with 
what  wo  would  call  half-timbered  work ;  but  the  projections  are  very 
•light,  the  upper  stories  often  being  on  a  line  with  the  lower,  and 
there  is  no  attempt  at  anything  more  than  a  plain,  square-timbered 
construction.  In  the  northern  Hartz,  however,  there  is  a  great  deal 
to  be  studied.  The  construction  is  better  and  more  rational  than 
that  found  elsewhere,  and  with  the  use  of  dormers  and  bay-windows, 
effective  carvings  and  mouldings,  a  complete  style  has  been  devel- 
oped, very  consistent  with  its  wooden  origin,  being  always  an  orna- 
mented construction  in  all  its  details,  and  generally  having  a  very 
picturesque  effect,  with  a  considerable  amount  of  delicacy  at  times 
in  the  details  of  execution.  Much  of  the  same  sort  of  work  must 
liave  been  done  in  other  parts  of  Germany,  but  it  has  so  nearly 
disappeared  that  as  far  a*  any  purposes  of  study  are  concerned,  all 
of  the  good  woodwork  of  the  country  is  fouud  in  the  northern  Hartz, 
and  not  very  widely  scattered,  either,  as  the  three  cities  of  Hilde- 
shcim,  Halberstadt  and  Brunswick  are  the  only  ones  in  which  the 
old  work  has  bceu  allowed  to  remain  unmolested. 

Perhaps  it  is  hardlv  just  to  designate  these  cities  as  being  in  the 
northern  Hartz,  for  the  mountains  arc  really  so  small  that  oven  at 
Hildcsheim  the  foot-hills  have  sunk  away  into  mere  hillocks,  while 
Brunswick  lies  in  a  broad  plain.  But  geographically  the  district 
would  lie  classed  with  the  Hartz  Mountains,  and  for  lack  of  a  better 
distinction  the  style  may  be  designated  by  the  name  of  the  locality 
from  which  the  material  of  construction  was  drawn. 

Hildcsheim  is  a  typical  old  German  town,  unmolested  by  nine- 
teenth-century progress,  remaining  just  as  it  was  three  or  four  centu- 
ries ago,  with  narrow,  irregular  streets  continuously  lined  with  the 
quaint  old  woodwork — scarcely  a  dozen  dwellings  built  of  masonry  in 
the  whole  town,  if  we  except  the  narrow  quarter  lately  sprung  up 
about  the  railway  station.  There  is  hardly  a  city  in  Kurope  which 
has  so  fully  preserved  its  medieval  aspect,  and  that,  too,  without 
stagnating,  for  Hildcsheim  is  a  lively,  bustling  place  in  its  way,  and 
has  considerable  of  interest  besides  the  wood  architecture.  The 
houses  are  all  very  much  alike  in  arrangement  and  detail,  and  can 
perhaps  be  best  illustrated  by  the  example  shown  on  the  sheet  of 
sketches;  an  old  house  facing  one  of  the  small  squares  in  the  centre 
of  the  citv.  With  slight  variations  of  ensemble  this  type  is  repeated 
indefinitely  throughout  the  city.  The  construction  is  so  straightfor- 
ward that  'll  shows  in  nearly  every  feature  of  the  outside.  The  frame 
is  of  solid  timber*,  six  to  nine  inches  square,  starting  from  a  wooden 
sill  on  a  rubble-stone  foundation.  Barely  there  is  a  masonry  lower 
story  or  an  o|ien  passage  such  as  that  under  the  house  shown  by  the 
sketch.  The  uprights  are  spaced  regularly  three  to  four  feet  apart, 
and  framed  into  a  sunk  girt,  or  more  properly  a  plate  that  receives 
the  upper  floor  beams,  each  story  beiug  framed  independently,  with 
none  of  the  timbers  extended  the  whole  height  of  the  building.  The 
beams  for  the  second  floor  arc  spaced  to  correspond  with  the  vertical 
timbers,  and  arc  projected  over  the  face  of  the  tower  story,  the  pro- 
jection rarely  amounting  to  more  than  the  width  of  the  beams. 
AJon"  the  outer  edge  of  the  floor-beams  is  laid  a  sill  into  which  are 
framed  the  vertical*  for  the  story  above.  The  wall-spaces  Itetwecn 
the  titnlM-rs  are  filled  in  with  brick  tlush  to  the  faces  of  the  timbers, 
in»ide  and  out,  and  are  covered  with  stucco.  Only  rarely  arc  wooden 
panels  employed.  Diagonal  bracings  are  never  introduced,  nor  is 
there  anv  special  framing  for  the  windows,  which  often  have  the  ap- 
pearance of  being  simply  built  in  at  the  same  time  as  the  brick  filling, 
though  sometimes,  as  in  the  example  sketched,  horizontal  bands  are 
carried  across  the  front  of  the  house  on  the  linos  of  the  window-sills. 

The  ornamentation  of  the  work  is  as  simple  as  the  construction, 
and  is  confined  to  plain  brackets  under  the  projecting  beams,  a  facia 
and  a  few  heavy  mouldings  beneath  the  overhang,  and  some  simple 
carvings  on  the' faces  of  the  upper  sills.  In  the  work  at  Hildesheim 
the  beams  are  not  chamfered  at  all,  and  the  general  character  of  the 
stvle  is  so  very  structural  that  it  would  seem  to  be  of  an  earlier  date 
than  what  is  found  in  the  other  two  cities.    Hildesheim  is  always 


picturesque  and  interesting  in  its  old  buildings,  even  though  they  arc 
built  so  nearly  on  the  same  model.  None  of  the  houses  are  at  all 
pretentious  as  to  their  ornamentation,  but  what  Uiere  is  in  that  re- 
spect is  generally  bold  and  effective,  and  suited  to  the  climate  and 
the  materials.  It  is  hard  to  fix  any  date  for  this  work,  as  the  same 
style  was  in  favor  for  two  hundred  years  or  more ;  but  it  is  doubtful  if 
any  structures  of  this  kind  were  erected  later  than  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury. 

Although  the  style  used  is  essentially  the  same  in  Hildesheim, 
Halberstadt  and  Brunswick,  each  city  presents  certain  well-defined 
characteristics.  Thus,  as  we  have  noticed,  chamfers  are  very  little 
employed  in  the  work  at  Hildcsheim.  In  Halberstadt,  on  the  con- 
trary, nearly  every  overhanging,  horizontal  timber  is  moulded  and 
chamfered.  The  projections,  too,  are  greater,  and  wooden-carted 
panels  are  introduced.  The  three  details  shown  on  the  sheet  of  sketcbet 
will  illustrate  the  cliaracler  of  the  work  in  this  city  better  than  could 
be  done  by  a  general  view  of  any  one  building ;  indeed,  in  Halber- 
stadt the  ensemhlet  are  not  especially  pleasing  as  a  rule,  perhaps 
because  the  city  is  more  enterprising  than  its  neighbor  and  has  seen 
fit  to  make  over  some  of  the  old  work.  The  most  pleasing  part  of 
what  remains  is  the  detail.  The  city  ia,  by  comparison,  disappoint- 
ing to  one  who  looks  for  the  picturesque.  The  principal  street  and 
the  market-place  are  built  up  with  old  timber  bouses,  most  of  them 
gaily  painted  in  reds,  browns,  and  yellows,  not  always  in  harmony 
with  tlie  rather  sober  character  of  the  designs,  nor  any  decided 
on  the  dull  tones  of  the  work  which  has  had  only  time 


and  the  weather  to  color  it.  The  houses  do  not  seem  to  group  to  any 
advantage ;  why,  it  would  be  hard  to  say,  for  nearly  all  the  individ- 
ual features  are  pleasing  of  themselves,  as  detail.  The  large,  half- 
circular  rosettes,  if  such  they  may  be  called,  which  are  shown  on  two 
of  the  sketches  spaced  along  the  upper  story  corresponding  with  the 
brackets  and  carved  in  broad,  vigorous  strokes,  constitute  a  very 
pleasing  feature,  and  one  which  must  have  been  greatly  in  favor 
with  the  old  builders,  if  we  may  judge  by  the  Dumber  of  times  it 
has  been  used.  The  double,  or  even  triple,  rows  of  beams  at  the 
floor  level  is  a  usage  which  is  not  found  to  any  extent  in  the  other 
cities.  The  construction  in  such  cases  Is  essentially  the  same  as  that 
at  Hildesheim  except  that  an  impost  block  is  often  introduced 
between  the  wall-plate  and  the  projecting  floor-beams,  to  give  addi- 
tional stiffness  to  the  frame.  It  is  noticeable  that  in  both  cities  the 
large  brackets  under  the  projecting  floor-beams  really  count  for 
nothing  in  most  cases  as  far  as  actual  support  is  concerned.  The 
entire  construction  is  on  the  rectangular-bay  system,  no  diagonals  of 
any  sort  being  made  use  of,  unless  the  panels'of  the  kind  shown  by 
the  sketches  may  be  called  braces,  though  practically  they  do  not  act 


In  Brunswick  the  work  shows  another  step  ;  whether  backward  or 
forward  would  be  difficult  to  say,  for  it  has  not  the  simplicity  and 
general  picluresqueness  which  is  found  at  Hildesheim  nor  the  inter- 
esting structural  details  like  those  of  Halberstadt;  but  on  the  other 
hand  the  old  wooden  buildings  of  Brunswick  are  ornamented  with 
carvings  of  a  quality  and  profusion  which  make  the  work  of  the 
other  cities  seem  crude  and  unstudied  to  the  last  degree.  Two 
examples  are  given  on  the  sheet  of  sketches.  The  Wolter's  Hans 
is  a  long  building  now  occupied  by  an  extensive  brewery,  with  shops 
on  the  ground  floor.  It  has  been  restored  to  a  considerable  extent 
and  painted  in  a  very  ambitious  manner,  but  without  altering  its 
main  lines  or  interfering  with  its  enriched  details.  The  facade 
repeats  itself  for  about  a  hundred  feet  after  the  style  of  the  portion 
shown  in  the  sketch;  and  although  the  details  are  the  moat  interest- 
ing feature  of  the  design,  the  general  effect  is  by  no  means  bad,  and 
is  rather  helped  out  by  the  long,  simple  roof.  It  may  be  said,  by  the 
way,  that  in  this  city  the  houses  seem  to  have  been  built  by  prefer- 
ence with  the  side  to  the  street,  so  that  the  broad  gable  does  not 
appear  as  a  part  of  the  general  scheme.  The  second  example 
sketched  is  a  portion  of  a  bouse  on  the  street  bearing  the  euphonious 
title  of  "  The  Sack."  It  is  probably  the  richest  piece  of  German 
woodwork  in  existence,  and  fortunately  is  in  a  state  of  almost  per- 
fect preservation,  every  detail  being  as  sharp  and  clearly-defined  as 
though  cut  in  granite ;  indeed,  it  is  doubtful  If  any  stonework  would 
look  as  well  after  three  hundred  years  of  exposure  as  this  docs. 
The  material  appears  to  be  oak.  The  entire  facade  is  about  forty 
feet  wide.  The  roof  line  is  broken  only  by  the  dormer  over  the  por- 
iou  sketched,  and  the  rest  of  the  front  is 


lion  sketched,  and  the  rest  of  the  front  is  on  the  same 
that  which  is  shown,  but  with  different  carvings  throughout.  The 
filling  between  the  timbers  is  brick  smoothly  covered  with  stucco  and 
serving  to  heighten  the  effect  of  the  carvings  by  the  sharp  contrast 
between  the  smooth  white  and  the  strong  brown  tone  of  the  wood- 
work. The  lower  story,  or  story-and-a-half,  is  evidently  a  modern 
alteration  in  a  different  style  from  that  of  the  superstructure. 

The  difference  between  this  example  and  tho  one  sketched  from 
Hildesheim  is  very  obvious,  and  a  comparison  of  the  two  will  make 
clear  the  changes  this  style  of  building  underwent.  In  the  earlier 
example  there  is  nothing  more  attempted  than  a  simple,  straightfor- 
ward construction,  the  ornament  being  applied  very  sparingly  and  in 
such  limited  rjuantities  that  it  is  lost  sight  of  in  considering  the  gen- 
eral effect.  The  picturesqueness  which  makes  the  ruder  style  so 
pleasiug,  is  doubtless  a  result  of  hazard  as  much  as  of  deliberate 
intent  on  the  part  of  the  builders.    In  Brunswick,  on  the  contrary, 


the  construction  loses  a  great  deal  of  its  straightforward  character, 
and  the  carving  is  applied  indiscriminately  to  every  inch  of  exposed 
The  use  of  the  diagonal  braces  each  side  of  live 
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upright*  and  under  the  windows,  gives  an  excellent  field  for  figure 
carving  and  elaboration,  but  the  wav  in  which  obliques  and  uprights, 
aa  well  as  the  connecting  horizontal  timbers,  arc  treated  an  one  sur- 
face, is  not  altogether  pleading  from  an  aesthetic  standpoint,  however 
satisfactory  the  carvings  may  be  of  themselves.  Hiluesheim  might 
be  called  the  work  of  an  architect,  while  the  house  in  Brunswick  is 
the  work  of  a  wood  carver  who  was  blessed  with  an  overflowing 
abundance  of  ideas. 

There  is  one  feature  about  all  of  this  woodwork  —  a  feature,  for 
that  matter  which  seems  to  be  common  to  nearly  all  German  archi- 
tecture, ancient  and  modern.  The  chimneys  are  nearly  always  in  the 
■  of  the  building  and  never  count  for  anvthing  as  a  part  of  the 
"  design.  It  is  a  rather  singular  fact  that  in  Germany,  a 
of  cold  winters,  the  chimnevs  should  be  disregarded  in  the 
same  manner  that  they  are  in  Italy,  the  land  of  perpetual  sunshine  ; 
while  in  France  and  England  they  have  always  been  important 
factors  in  the  design  of  nearly  every  class  of  buildings. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  good  woodwork  in  Brunswick,  none  of  it 
as  rich  as  the  house  in  the  Sack,  but  much  in  the  same  spirit.  There 
is  a  great  picturesque  pile,  known  as  the  "  Weigh  House,"  which  has 
been  restored  and  repainted  in  all  sorts  of  strong  colors.  Fortunately, 
the  house  in  the  Sack  has  escaped  a  like  fate,  ami  looks  infinitely 
better  with  only  its  clear,  brown,  old  oak  tones.  Then  there  Is  one 
whole  quarter  of  the  city  whose  streets  are  lined  with  nothing  but 
old  timber  houses  of  all  descriptions  and  in  various  states  of  repair, 
generally,  however,  the  worse  for  wear,  as  the  average  German  does 
not  prefer  to  inhabit  a  house  three  hundred  years  old. 

The  distinction  in  style  between  the  buildings  of  the  three  cities  is, 
of  course,  not  always  rigidly  adhered  to.  Ihere  are  bits  of  over- 
ornamentation  in  Mildesheim  as  well  as  of  unadorned  construction  in 
Brunswick ;  but  generally  considered,  the  building  sketched  will 
serve  as  types  of  the  work  in  these  cities,  and  may  lie  taken  as  fairly 
illustrating  the  style  of  architecture. 


C.  H.  Blackai.i.. 


[  Contributors  are  requested  to  send  mith  their  drawings  full  and 

t  of  cost.] 


ROOD-SCREEN  IN  ST.  PETER  S,  LOU  VAIN. 
[ Gelatine  print  Issued  only  with  the  Imperial  and  Gelatin*  editions. 1 

HOUSE  AT  OTTAWA,  CAN.,  FOB  MR.  W.  H.  DAVIS,  THE  STAIR- 
CASE AND  THE  LIBRARY.  MESSRS.  TAYLOR,  GORDON  *  BOUS- 
F1ELD,   ARCHITECTS,  MONTREAL. 

TlfllK  two  sketches  show  interior  views  of  staircase  and  lihrarv  of 
J|u  a  house  recently  erected  at  Ottawa,  for  Mr.  W.  H.  Davis.  The 
house  stands  on  a  commanding  position  overlooking  thu  Rideau 
is  bu.lt of  local- 


River.    Externally  the 
with  a  little  half-timber 


I  and  red  brick, 
ital  plaster-work,  red  tiles  and 

The  internal  furnishings  of  the  public  rooms  are  in  hard-wood,  the 
entrance-hall  and  staircase  being  of  oak.  The  aim  was  to  get  good 
effects,  both  of  grouping  and  of  lines,  at  a  very  moderate  cost. 

The  architects  are  Messrs.  Taylor,  Gordon  &  Bousfield,  of  Mon- 
trcal,  under  whose  superintendence  the  work  has  been  carried  out. 

WOOD    ARCHITECTURE  OF    THE    NORTHERN    HARTZ,  GERMANY. 
SKETCHES  BY  MR.  C.  H.  BLACK  ALL. 

See  article  on  "  The  Wood  Architecture  of  the  Northern  Hartz," 
elsewhere  in  this 


COURT-HOUSE,  CLARION   CO.,  l'A.     MR*  K.  M.  BUTZ, 
ALLEGHENY  CITY,  PA. 

HOUSE  FOR  J.  M.  TOCCEY,  ESQ.,  AT  HARRISONS  ON  HUDSON,  N. 
Y.  MESSRS.  R.  H.  ROBERTSON  AND  A.  J.  MANNING,  ASSOCI- 
ATED ARCHITECTS,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 

ANCIENT  LIGHT— HOUSE  OF    ALEXANDRIA,  ON    THE    ISLAND  OF 


THE    ISLAND  OF 


OF    ALEXANDRIA,  ON 
PHAROS. 


Death  <>f  a  Noted  Architect.  —  Supervising-Architect  Gerwig, 
born  at  Carlsruhe,  in  Baden,  May  2, 1820,  is  dead.  He  was  one  of  the 
foremost  men  in  his  profession,  holding  the  position  of  chief  of  the 
building  department  and  head  of  the  technical  section  of  the  general 
management  of  the  railways  of  Baden.  The  Black  Forest  Bead  was 
bis  work,  as  also  were  the  primary  plans  for  the  St.  Qotthard  Boad. 
From  1874  to  188-1  he  was  a  member  of  the  German  Belch  stag  for  the 
Second  District  of  Baden  (Uonau-Eschiiigen).—  Chicago  tribune. 


THE  ERECTION  OF  COLOSSAL  STATUES. 

fj  PAPER  on  this  subject  was  read  March  3, 
f  \  before  the  members  of  the  Civil  and  Mo- 
/      chanical  Engineers'  Society  by  Mr.  George 
Simonda.    He  pointed  out  that  the  colossal  stat- 
y  the  ancients  seem  to  have  vastly 


well  as  to  have  considerably  surpassed  them  in 
magnitude.  From  the  sculpture  of  the  British 
Museum  we  obtained  a  good  idua  of  colossal 
works  of  Egypt  and  Assyria,  and  also  those  of 
Greece  and  Asia  Minor.  While  many  immense 
statues  of  marble  and  stone  have  survived  from 
periods  of  the  most  remote  antiquity,  almost 
every  statue  executed  in  bronze  has  perished. 
The  Colossus  of  Rhodes  was  designed  by  the 
architect  Chares.  The  height  was  probably 
one  hundred  and  thirteen  feet,  and  the  length  of 
the  sides  of  the  equilateral  triangle,  formed  by 
the  two  legs  which  bestrode  the  opening  into  the 
harbor,  should,  according  to  the  Greek  laws  of 
portion,  have  been  fifty-six  and  one-half  feet,  a 
quite  sufficient  height  for  the  small  vessels  of  that  day. 

The  statue,  Mr.Simonds  added,  was,  in  sculptor's  parlance,  twelve 
times  life  size.  Its  foot  must  have  been  about  seventeen  feet  from 
toe  to  heel,  and  the  head  about  fourteen  feet  from  the  crown  to  the 
chin.  Such  a  foot  cast  in  bronze  would,  of  course,  be  very  heavy, 
not  on  account  of  the  exigencies  of  the  casting,  but  rather  because 
of  the  great  pressure  it  would  have  to  sustain  —  little  less  than  one 
hundred  and  fifty  tons  on  each  fool.  At  the  thinnest  part  of  the 
ankle  this  statue  must  have  measured  abuut  three  feet  six  inches  in 
diameter.  If  the  weight  of  metal  was  correctly  re|iort*d,  the  1 
parts  must  have  been  cast  of  enormous  thickness,  for  the  ur, 
tion  would,  of  course,  be  cast  extremely  thin,  and  for  these 
the  Greeks  have  never  been  surpassed.  Many  existing  fragments 
show  this.  There  is  probably  some  mistake  as  to  the  weight  of  thu 
metal.  Certainly,  assuming  thu  weight  to  be  correct,  tbe  statue 
could  not  have  been  formed  of  tieaten  plates.  As  to  the  manner  of 
erection  adopted  by  Chares,  we  know  nothing;  but  it  seems,  if  the 
popular  legend  as  to  the  position  of  the  statue  is  correct,  it  must  have 
been  a  work  of  no  small  difficulty.  The  ancients  rarely,  if  ever, 
cast  colossal  works  in  one  operation,  but  usually  cast  even  works 
of  life-size  and  less,  in  pieces,  which  were  joined  together  with  box- 
joints  and  rivets,  besides  being  further  strengthened  with  double- 
dovetail  dowels  let  into  the  thickness  of  the  bronze,  and  thus  bind- 
ing one  part  to  another.  It  seems  probable  to  him  that  the  Colossus 
mav  have  been  erected  over  a  wooden  centering  between  the  legs,  and 
built  up  from  the  two  sides  simultaneously  until  the  legs  were  in 
place,  when  tbe  work  of  erecting  the  body  in  sections  would  be  com- 
paratively an  easy  matter.  The  authors  who  described  the  colossal 
statues  of  antiquity  do  not  give  much  information  as  to  the  methods 
employed  in  their  construction  and  erection.  Thai  their  engineering 
talents  were  on  a  level  with  their  artistic  conception  we  may  gather 
from  the  fact  that  the  Mausoleum  of  Hadrian  was  surrounded  with 
a  quadriga  of  such  size  that,  according  to  Winckelmann,  a  man 
could  crouch  in  the  hollow  of  the  eyeballs  of  the  horses.  If  this  is 
true,  the  horses'  heads  must  have  measured  at  least  twenty  feet  in 
length,  and  the  horses  themselves  must  have  stood  over  eighty  feet 
high.  It  seems  almost  incredible  that  such  colossal  equestrian  sculp- 
tures can  ever  have  existed,  and  the  difficulty  of  erecting  them  with- 
out modern  appliances  must  have  been  such  as  to  require,  not  only 
accumulated  wealth,  but  engineering  powers  of  a  very  high  order.  In 
the  present  day,  the  invention  of  hydraulic  machinery  has  rendered 
the  erection  of  works  of  any  kind  a  comparatively  easy  matter,  and 
since  Mr.  Benjamin  Baker  and  Mr.  John  Dixon  have  shown  the 
world  how  simply  and  easily  an  Egyptian  obelisk  may  be  placed  in 
position,  there  is  little  fear  that  the  erection  of  any  statue  of  what- 
ever size  would  prove  an  insurmountable  difficulty.  Probably  the 
oldest  authentic  record  which  remains  to  us  of  the  methods  whereby 
these  vast  works  were  erected  is  to  be  found  in  the  sculptures  from 
the  Palace  of  Kouyunjik,  now  in  the  British  Museum.  Some  of 
these  bas-reliefs  represent  Sennacherib  superintending  the  transpo- 
sition of  some  colossal  winged  bulls  to  their  position  at  the  gates  of 
the  Palace  of  Kouyunjik,  which  was  then  in  course  of  erection.  The 
monarch  stands  in  his  chariot,  watching,  with  evident  interest,  the 
exertions  of  a  vast  number  of  slaves  who  are  employed  on  this  work. 
There  is  a  river  at  the  bottom  of  the  sculpture  in  one  place,  and  near 
the  bank  lies  an  enormous  sculptured  bull  supported  by  something 
which  might  be  either  a  boat  or  a  sledge,  and  not  improbably,  it 
might  have  served  both  purposes.  This  conveyance,  whatever  It  is, 
is  represented  as  about  to  be  dragged  up  a  steep  incline,  tbe  gradient 
shown  in  the  sculpture  at  this  point  being  about  one  in  four.  Four 
cables  are  attached  to  the  fore  part  of  the  sledge,  and  two  to  the 
stern,  or  hind  part.  These  two,  I  suspect,  were  used,  not  so  much  to 
give  motion  to  the  ponderous  load  as  to  guide  its  course  whenever  it 
was  desirable  to  deviate  from  the  straight  line. 

Two  or  three  men  are  seated  on  the  recumbent  monster  apparently 
directing  the  operations,  whilst  a  gang  of  men  are  placing  in  position 
a  lever  of  great  length,  which  was  actuated  by  a  number  of  men 
hauling  down  on  ropes  attached  to  its  end.  I  cannot  say  whether 
this  lever  is  about  to  be  used  to  raise  the  end  of  the  sledge,  or  only 
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to  slew  it  round ;  but  doubtless  it  will  serve  both  purposes.  The 
gangs  of  slaves  are  all  properly  harnessed  to  the  cables,  each  man 
having  his  shoulder-strap  attached  to  the  main  cable  by  a  short  rope- 
Each  gang  also  has  a  foreman  to  direct  their  movements,  and  a  slave- 
driver,  with  a  whip  to  urge  them  on.  Besides  these,  other  workmen 
arc  employed  in  laying  down,  not  rollers,  but  sleeper*,  for  the  sledge 
to  travel  over.  It  is  clear  that  they  are  not  rollers,  as  these  would 
bo  of  little  use  and  of  considerable  danger  iu  going  up  so  steep  an 
incline.  Moreover,  they  are  not  round,  but  irregular,  in  shape,  being 
apparently  rough  limbs  of  trees  cut  into  lengths  und  split  down  the 
middle ;  they  are  laid  across  the  roadway,  and  were  probably  well 
greased.  One  of  the  workmen  is  bringing  up  a  saw  and  two  axes, 
'  ly  to  cut  and  split  these  sleepers.  A  little  further  on  some 
slaves  are  engaged  in  raising  a  mound,  carrying  earth  and 
stones  up  in  baskets.  It  seems  probable  that  this  mound  is  merely 
the  continuation  of  the  incline  up  which  the  sculptured  block  is  to  be 
dragged  in  order  to  obtain  its  proper  elevation.  Allowances  being 
made  for  the  somewhat  crude  style  of  art  and  the  absence  of  any 
attempt  to  conform  to  the  laws  of  perspective,  the  scene  thus  depicted 
is  graphic  in  the  extreme,  and  strongly  reminded  the  lecturer  of  what 
he  had  witnessed  amongst  the  marble  quarries  of  Italy.  Huge  blocks 
are  there  moved  in  almost  exactly  the  same  way,  except  that,  their 
course  being  fur  the  most  part  down  hill,  the  cables  arc  used  to 
retard  and  control  the  movement  of  the  sledge  by  a  couple  of  turns 
being  taken  round  heavy  timber  posts  firmly  and  deeply  embedded 
in  the  rocky  soil;  otherwise  the  picture  is  much  the  same.  The  vast 
mass  of  stone  on  its  wooden  sledge,  the  great  cables,  the  long  and 
ponderous  lever  bars,  and  last,  though  not  least,  the  gaugs  of  toiling, 
uuxious  men,  some  running  ahead  with  sleepers,  others  laying  them 
in  order  on  the  track,  the  man  on  the  block  giving  orders,  and  others 
behind  picking  up  the  sleepers  to  pass  them  forward  as  soon  as  the 
sledge  has  gone  over  them,  whilst  a  number  of  others  are  hanging 
for  dear  life  on  the  cables,  or  belaying  one  which  has  come  to  iu  end, 
whilst  another  is  being  bent  around  a  post  further  ahead.  Thus  from 
post  to  post  they  progress,  shouting,  swearing,  and  working,  as,  he 
believed,  men  work  nowhere  else,  and  giving  us,  in  the  nineteenth 
century,  a  living  picture  of  what  the  Assyrian  artist  saw  in  his  own 
country,  and  so  graphically  recorded  nearly  3,000  years  ago.  Some- 
times, though  rarely,  the  cables  slip  or  part,  and  then  the  fate  of  a 
gaug  of  quarryiueo  is  as  tragic  in  the  Carrara  mountains  as  it  could 
have  been  in  Assyria  in  the  days  of  Sennacherib.  The  wedge,  the 
lever  or  crowbar,  the  greased  slip,  and  perhaps  the  roller,  with 
plenty  of  wood  packing  to  block  up  with  — these  are  the  only  tools 
roquired  to  raise  statues,  or  to  build  pyramids.  Their  action  is  cer- 
tain, but  very  slow,  and  consequently,  as  a  rule,  very  costly.  Never- 
theless, these  are  the  appliances  chiefly  used  in  the  sculptor's  studios 
even  at  the  present  day.  The  sculptor,  with  two  or  three  assistants 
oiilv,  is  able  to  move  and  control  works  of  very  great  weight  and 
size.  When,  however,  I  he  work  has  to  be  raised  to  any  considerable 
height,  and  its  weight  is  not  so  enormous  as  to  prohibit  the  use  of 
lifting  tackle,  it  it  usually  far  more  economical  to  use  some  from  a 
gantry  or  travelling  crane,  to  sling  the  statue,  carry  it  boldly  over  its 
pedestal,  and  then  lower  it  into  position.  This  plan  was  chosen  by 
Si.  Bouchardon  for  erecting  the  Louis  XV  statue  in  Paris,  and  for- 


tunately the  most  exact  accounts  of  this  work  have  been  preserved 


preserve 
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for  us,  such  as  he  now  had  the  pleasure  of  describing.  The  great 
>  of  bronze,  made  in  one  single  casting,  and  measured 
French  feet  in  height.  Its  weight  —  for  it  was  on  the 
a  needlessly  heavy  casting  —  amounted  to  about  twenty-five 
The  height  of  the  pedestal  seems  to  have  been  about  twenty- 
one  feet,  and  the  statue  being  held  in  place  by  three  irons  each  about 
four  feel  six  inches  long,  which  were  fixed  in  the  legs  of  the  horse 
at  the  time  of  the  casting  in  bronze,  it  was  necessary  to  lift  the  head 
of  the  statue  to  an  altitude  of  about  forty-three  feet  from  the  ground, 
in  order  to  drop  these  irons  into  the  holes  prepared  for  them  in  the 
pedestal.  Unfortunately,  a  delay  of  five  years  took  place,  and  It 
was  not  until  after  the  conclusion  of  the  war  that  the  work  of  erec- 
tion was  taken  in  hand.  In  the  meantime,  M.  Bouchardon  had  died, 
and  the  direction  of  the  work  was  entrusted  to  a  contractor,  M. 
Lherbctte,  who  placed  it  successfully  on  its  pedestal  on  the  fifth  of 
May,  17t»y.  The  apparatus  employed  was  practically  the  same  as 
the  travelling-cranes  used  at  the  present  day,  though  its  power  of 
lateral  movement  was  very  small.  It  consisted  of  two  very  heavy 
timber  frames  placed  parallel  to  each  other,  the  distance  between 
tbem  iieing  about  fifteen  feet.  These  frames  each  measured  about 
fortv-scven  feet  in  height  by  eighty  feet  in  length.  They  were 
strutted  and  stayed  iu  every  direction,  save  only  where  the  space  was 
left  free  for  the  movement  of  the  statue.  The  pedestal,  which 
measured  twenty-ono  feet  long  by  twelve  feet  wide,  and  twenty-one  feet 
high,  occupied  one  end  of  the  space  inclosed  within  tliis  scaffold. 
The  tops  of  thuse  frames  were  furnished  each  with  a  rail  on  which 
worked  the  "  moving  scaffold,"  as  they  called  it,  from  which  was  sus- 
pended the  equestrian  statue. 

This  moving  scaffold  consisted  of  a  very  strong  timber  framework 
which  could  be  traversed  longitudinally  on  the  rails  on  the  top  of  the 
fixed  scaffold  by  means  of  crowbars  worked  into  boles  through  the 
ends  of  the.  (landed  rollers  on  which  the  "  moving  scaffold  "  travelled. 
To  aid  in  this  longitudinal  traverse  the  '*  moving  scaffold  "  was  also 
hauled  forward  bv  two  windlasses,  worked  with  crowbars  and  situ- 
ated on  a  fixed  platform  at  the  end  of  the  lower  or  main  scaffold. 
The  "  moving  scaffold  "  was  composed  of  two  stories,  the  lower  one 
being  the  framing  of  which  I  have  just  spoken.    The  upper  story 


consisted  of  a  second  framing  of  very  heavy  timbers,  for  the  accom- 
modation of  the  pulley-blocks  and  windlasses  used  for  lifting  the 
statue  vertically,  and  rested  on  heavy  beams,  which  formed  the  ton 
members  of  the  lower  framing.  This  upper  frame,  with  all  the  wind- 
lasses and  tackle,  had  a  short  lateral  traverse,  being  placed  upon  iron 
rollers  which  worked  upon  flat  iron  rails,  with  which  the  upper  sur- 
faces of  the  lower  and  the  lower  surfaces  of  the  upper  frames  were 
provided.  Tbc  lateral  movement  required  to  enable  the  workmen 
to  drop  the  irons  of  the  statue  vertically  into  the  holes  prepared  for 
their  reception  was,  of  course,  very  small,  so  that  the  lateral 


was  obtained  by  the  simple  but  effectual  plan  of  driving  wedges 
of  using_either  screw  or  windlass.    The  entire  operation 


was  successful.  The  statue  was  taken  from  the  studio,  on  the 
teeuth  of  February,  1 763,  and  transported  on  a  trolley  of  the  usual 
type,  but  of  enormous  strength.  Trie  trolley  had  no  floor  proper, 
but  only  an  open  framing  through  which  the  irons  of  the  horse's  leg* 
projected.  'I  he  statue  was  carried  in  an  upright  position,  being 
stayed  and  braced  in  all  directions  by  means  of  a  strong  timber 
framework  shaped  to  the  varying  forms  of  the  statue,  and  holding  il 
immovably  fixed  in  its  position  on  the  trolley.  The  motive  power 
was  obtained  not  from  oxen  or  horses,  but  by  means  of  capstan*, 
which  were  attached  to  piles  driven  in  the  ground  and  shifted  from 
place  to  place  as  the  work  progressed.  The  guidance  of  the  trolley 
was  effected  by  means  of  a  crossbar  at  the  end  of  the  pole.  A  number 
of  holes  were  made  in  this  crossbar,  and  a  movable  pin  was  dropped 
into  one  or  other  of  these,  as  required.  The  end  of  the  rope  was  not 
made  fast  to  the  pole,  but  to  tbc  fore-carriage,  and  by  passing  il  outside 
the  pin  pressure  could  be  brought  to  bear  on  either  side  of  the  pole  at 
will ;  so  that  the  rope  itself  was  made  to  guide  the  carriage.  Tlii> 
mode  of  progression  seems  extremely  primitive,  but  Mr.  Simonds  saw 
it  employed  not  twenty  years  ago  in  Italy,  on  the  occasion  of  the 
transportation  of  a  colossal  statue  of  one  of  the  churches  in  Rome. 
The  distance  being  considerable,  and  the  rate  of  progress  naturally 
slow,  the  statue  took  about  three  days  to  arrive  at  the  chosen  site 
where  the  pedestal  and  the  hoisting  apparatus  were  already  erected. 
The  statue  was  then  raised  by  means  of  four  sets  of  tackle,  each 
worked  from  a  separate  windlass  fixed  to  the  lower  frame  of  the 
"  moving  scaffold."  Each  of  these  sets  of  tackle  consisted  of  two 
wrought-iron  blocks,  each  of  which  contained  two  rows  of  gtin-inctat 
pulleys,  one  of  which  was  considerably  larger  in  diameter  than  the 
other  in  order  to  allow  the  ropes  to  pass  over  each  other.  There  wen- 
three  pulleys  in  each  row.  Some  of  these  blocks  were  secured  to 
the  top  frame  of  the  travelling  scaffold  from  whence  the  fall  was  had 
to  the  windlasses,  which  were  attached  to  its  lower  frame,  whilst  the 
other  four  corresjtonding  blocks  were  fastened  by  rope-slings  to  the 
body  of  the  horse,  two  being  at  the  hind-quarters  and  two  at  the  fore- 
quarters. 

Besides  this,  there  were  two  single  purchases,  one  from  the  horse's 
neck  and  one  from  his  tail.  These  two  last  were  worked  each  from 
a  windlass  on  the  top  frame  of  the  travelling  scaffold.  Thus  the 
balance  and  movement  of  the  statue  were  as  completely  under  con- 
trol as  they  could  have  been  with  the  best  traveller  of  the  present 
day,  although,  of  course,  the  whole  apparatus  just  described  urn* 
have  been  rather  cumbersome  and  inconvenient  to  use,  if  only  on 
account  of  the  windlasses  and  men  required.  Of  the  latter  there 
must  have  been  at  least  forty,  if  all  the  posts  were  fully  manned.  It 
would,  however,  have  been  possible  to  work  the  traveller  with  some 
what  fewer  men,  as  of  the  eight  windlasses  six  only  would  be  worked 
at  the  same  time.  However,  in  spite  of  the  confusion  which  would 
be  likely  to  ensue  with  so  many  men  working  together  on  different 
parts  o/  the  apparatus,  the  work  of  erection  seems  to  have  been  not 
only  successfully  but  rapidly  completed.  He  had  spent  so  much  time 
on  the  description  of  this  "  moving  scaffold  "  because  it  is  the  earliest 
example  of  a  travelling  crane  which  be  bad  met  with.  It  is  unfor- 
tunate that  we  do  not  know  how  the  equestrian  statue  of  Louis  XIV 
by  Girardon  was  erected  in  1698;  but  it  was  probable  that  the  statue 
was  blocked  up  and  the  pedestal  built  under  it.  Giranlon's  statue 
was  twenty-one  feet  in  height,  but  that  of  the  pedestal  is  nt>t  recorded. 
Bouchardon's  statue,  which  was  erected  by  means  of  the  moving 
scaffold,  was  only  seventeen  feet  high,  and  the  pedestal  twentv-ooe 
feet.  The  above-mentioned  statues  have  been  destroyed,  and  their 
place  knows  them  no  more.  They  might  well  have  been  replaced, 
as  was  the  statue  of  Henry  IV,  on  the  Pont  Neuf,  in  the  earlv  part 
of  the  present  century,  anil  concerniug  the  construction  and  erection 
of  which  we  are  pussessed  of  very  ample  details.    As  the  method  of 


don's  statue  i 


erection  differed  in  many  respects  from  that  employed  for  Bouchar- 
of  Louis  XV,  and  as  it  seemed  to  be  very  ingenious,  he 
thought  it  was  quite  worth  describing.    This  statue,  which  is  doubt- 


less known  to  most  visitors  to  Paris,  is  about  the  same  size  as  the 
before-mentioned  statue  of  Louis  XV  —  that  is  to  say,  about  twice 
life  size.  He  did  not  know  its  exact  height,  but  it  is  probably  about 
seventeen  feet,  which  was  the  measurement  of  the  original  statue  of 
Henri  IV,  by  Pietro  Tacca,  destroyed  in  1792  by  the  vandalism  of 
the  people.  The  present  statue  by  fjcinot,  erected  in  1818.  wis 
intended  to  be  as  nearly  as  possible  a  reproduction  of  the  older 
memorial,  and  therefore  there  is  every  probability  that  Its  dimensions 
are  the  same,  or  nearly  so.  Its  weight  is  given  at  alsaut  twelve  and 
oue-half  tons,  being,  therefore,  a  very  much  lighter  easting  than  the 
Louis  XV.  The  contractor,  M.  G*uillaume,  offered  to  erect  the 
statue  on  its  pedestal  at  his  own  expense.  It  is,  therefore,  reason- 
able to  suppose  that  he  adopted  what  was,  in  bis  opinion,  the  most 
economical  method.    The  statue  was  not  conveyed  on  a  trolley  bv 
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means  of  shifting  capetans,  but  was  put  on  a  sledge,  fixed  in  positiou 
and  firmly  braced  with  heavy  timbering,  and  then  dragged  along  over 
rough  and  smooth  by  eighteen  yoke  of  oxen.  The  progress  made 
was  very  slow,  the  roads  being  bad,  and  the  next  day  the  oxen  were 
replaced  by  sixty  horse*,  but  part  of  the  road  being  on  a  rising  grad- 
ient, these  were  found  insufficient,  and  ten  more  had  to  be  added. 

The  sledge,  however,  was  at  last  brought  up  to  the  pedestal,  and 
the  horses  were  dlspcused  with,  and  the  ponderous  sledge  brought 
into  its  proper  position  by  means  of  timber  jacks  and  levers.  Then 
a  scaffold  about  fifty  feet  high,  moving  on  rollers  over  a  wood  pack- 
ing, was  brought  over  the  sledge,  and  the  statue  was  hitched  on  to 
a  purchase  of  two  blocks  with  six  pulleys  in  each,  by  means  of  rope 
slings  fastened,  not  to  die  statue  itself,  but  to  the  woodwork  which 
formed  the  upper  portion  of  the  sledge,  and  was,  in  fact,  a  sort  of 
cradle  on  which  the  belley  of  the  horse  rested.  The  scaffold  con- 
sisted of  a  pair  of  shear-legs  about  fifteen  meters  iu  height  on  each 
side-  Their  lower  ends  were  secured  to  the  outer  member  of  a  heavy 
base  frame,  consisting  of  two  horizontal  timbers,  placed  at  some  dis- 
tance apart,  but  joined  firmly  together  by  six  cross  beams  notched  in 
on  the  upper  surface  of  the  longitudinals.  These  frames  formed  the 
base  for  eacb  pair  of  shears,  and  were  placed  on  wooden  rollers,  of 
which  there  were  four  under  each  pair  of  shears.  The  upper  ends 
of  each  pair  of  legs  were  connected  with  the  corresponding  legs  of 
the  opposite  pair  by  being  mortised  into  a  cross  timber  three 
meters  in  length,  in  such  a  manner  that  about  one  meter  projected 
on  cither  side,  whilst  a  nearly  equal  distance  separated  the  two  legs. 
These  cross  timbers  were  lashed  together  with  ropes,  which  also 
served  to  secure  the  upper  block  of  the  tackle,  of  which  he  had 
already  spoken,  the  whole  forming  a  gantry  moving  on  rollers. 
Besides  these  principal  timbers  just  described,  which  were  further 
braced  by  horizontal  cross  pieces  at  such  a  height  as  not  to  prevent 
a  free  traverse  over  the  pedestal,  there  were  others  rising  vertically 
from  the  inner  longitudinal  timbers  of  the  base  frames  already 
described.  These  timbers  were  about  six  and  one-half  meters  in 
height  and  were  sixteen  in  number,  being  placed  in  clusters  of  four 
near  either  end  of  each  base  frame.  They  were  joined  at  the  top 
by  two  horizontal  timbers  running  side  by  side,  anil  parallel  to  the 
longitudinal  timbers  of  the  base,  each  of  these  timbers  receiving  the 
heading  of  four  of  the  uprights,  and  connecting  them  rigidly  to  the 
inclined  legs  of  the  gantry.  The  uprights  were  placed  at  a  sufficient 
distance  from  each  other  to  permit  a  long  and  powerful  lever  to  be 
worked  between  each  group  of  four.  There  were  four  of  these  levers, 
each  measuring  five  meters  in  length,  and  shaped  very  much  like 
those  which  are  used  in  platelaying  on  the  railroads ;  they  were  so 
placed  that  each  lever  had  two  upright  timbers  on  either  side,  which 
acted  as  bearers  or  checks.  Furthermore,  the  uprights  were  pierced 
with  holes  at  regular  distances  for  the  reception  of  heavy  iron  pins, 
to  serve  as  fulcrums  for  the  levers.  As,  however,  each  pair  of 
uprights  was  furnished  with  a  pin,  and  the  lever  worked  through  two 
pairs,  it  was  only  necessary  to  arrange  the  holes  so  that  those  on  the 
one  pair  were  not  on  the  same  level  with  those  in  the  other,  but 
occurred  intermediately,  to  enable  the  operator  to  shift  at  will  the 
fulcrum  of  his  lever  to  a  higher  level.  These  levers  were  so  arranged 
as  to  be  worked  by  means  of  a  block  tackle  to  each  lever  by  four 
gangs  of  men  acting  simultaneously.  This  apparatus  was  worked 
forwards  on  its  rollers  on  either  side  of  the  pedestal  until  it  stood 
over  the  sledge,  when  the  tackle  having  been  hooked  into  the  slings, 
as  described,  the  rollers  were  skidded  and  the  ropes  hauled  taut. 
The  sledge  and  framing  below  the  cradle,  on  which  the  belley  of  the 
horse  rested,  was  then  taken  to  pieces  and  removed,  and  the  levers 
placed  in  position  to  act  on  the  timbers  of  the  cradle  on  either  side. 
Forty  workmen  divided  into  six  gangs,  each  under  the  orders  of  a 
foreman,  were  employed  on  the  work,  there  being  one  gang  of  men 
to  each  lever  and  to  each  capstan.  The  levers  were  found  to  act 
perfectly,  each  stroke  raising  the  statue  about  nine  inches,  so  that  in 
a  very  short  time  the  desired  level  was  reached. 

It  was  found  that  the  men  with  the  levers  were  able  to  raise  the 
figure  so  rapidly  that  the  two  capstans  were  unable  to  keep  pace, 
and  they  could  not  keep  a  proper  tension  on  the  ropes.  As  soon  as 
the  height  was  attained  the  ropes  from  the  tackle  were  belayed  by 
means  of  whips  taken  from  the  base  frames  on  either  side.  This,  of 
course,  would  prevent  the  statue  from  lowering,  and  therefore  the 
levers,  which  till  that  time  had  sustained  it,  were  unshipped,  and  the 
statue  remained  suspended,  but  in  front  of  the  pedestal,  not  verti- 
cally over  it.  In  order  to  bring  it  into  this  latter  position,  a  second 
pair  of  whips  were  taken  from  the  base  frames  and  belayed  to  the 
ropes  in  the  direction  of  the  capstans.  The  skids  were  then  knocked 
out,  and  by  means  of  the  same  ropes  and  capstans  the  scaffold  was 
brought  into  Its  proper  position.  It  was  found,  however,  that  a  lat- 
eral movement  of  about  half  an  inch  was  required  in  order  to  bring 
the  irons  vertically  over  the  holes  prepared  for  them.  As  this  lat- 
eral movement  had  not  been  provided  for,  it  was  found  necessary  to 
shift  the  scaffold  on  its  rollers  with  the  aid  of  timber-jacks  and 
levers,  an  operation  which  was,  we  are  told,  quickly  and  easily 
accomplished.  This  may  have  been  so ;  but  he  confessed  that  it 
seemed  to  be  rather  a  blot  on  an  otherwise  very  neat  arrangement, 
and  the  more  so  that  it  might  so  very  easily  have  been  avoided  by 
the  exercise  of  the  very  simple  precaution  of  keeping  a  couple  of 
plumb  lines  to  sight  by  during  the  traverse  of  the  apparatus.  At  the 
present  day  all  the  appliances  for  moving  heavy  weights  have  been 
brought  to  such  perfection  that  where  these  are  of  regular  form,  and 
not  liable  to  injury,  it  is  a  very  easy  matter  to  handle  even  the  heav- 


iest. But  with  sculpture  there  are  often  unusual  difficulties  to  con- 
tend  with,  on  account  not  only  of  tho  awkward  shape  of  a  statue, 
but  also  on  account  of  its  very  great  liability  to  injury.  Even  when 
the  material  is  bronze  the  greatest  care  must  be  experienced  to  avoid 
undue  pressure  on  any  one  spot,  as  the  statue,  though  not  very  liable 
to  be  broken,  is  very  likely  to  be  disturbed  or  indented.  If  it  is  pos- 
sible without  great  inconvenience  to  sling  the  statue  and  erect  with  a 
travelling  crane  of  sufficient  site  and  power,  it  is  of  all  the  easiest 
and  simplest  plan.  Such  a  crane  is,  however,  frequently  unavaila- 
ble, in  which  case  the  simplest  plan  will  be  to  place  two  beams  of 
sufficient  length  one  on  either  side  of  the  pedestal.  These  beams 
must  be  Ions  enough  to  project  somewhat  beyond  the  pedestal  at  the 
one  end,  and  the  statue  standing  on  the  ground  before  it  at  the  other. 
The  statue  is  to  be  slung  in  a  cradle  in  such  a  manner  as  to  leave  its 
base  free.  The  ends  of  this  cradle  arc  to  rest  on  either  side  on  the 
two  beams.  These  beams  are  then  to  he  raised  to  the  required  level 
by  the  simple  process  of  jerking  up  and  packing  under.  If  the 
packing  is  of  convenient  size  and  properly  squared  so  as  to  lie  true, 
ibis  method  is  both  rapid  and  sale ;  care  being  taken,  however,  to 
strut  the  packing  and  also  to  cramp  it  together,  whenever  the  height 
becomes  so  considerable  as  to  render  it  desirable.  The  two  beams, 
together  with  the  cradle  and  statue,  having  arrived  at  the  required 
height,  the  cradle  is  to  be  shifted  forward  on  the  beams  until  it  is  in 
its  exact  position  above  the  pedestal.  This  can  be  effected  either  by 
means  of  travelling-jacks  or  by  the  old  method  of  employing  either 
slips  or  rollers  under  the  cradle,  and  drawing  it  forward  by  means  of 
tackle  from  the  ends  of  the  top  beams.  If  this  latter  method  is 
adopted,  four  very  ordinary  screw-jacks  are  all  that  are  required. 
These  can.  however,  also  be  used  to  traverse  die  cradle,  by  removing 
two  of  them  from  beneath  the  beams,  and  bolting  a  heavy  chock  on 
each  of  the  top  beams  to  give  a  bearing  to  the  foot  of  'the  jacks ; 
they  can  then  be  effectively  used  in  a  horizontal  position  to  traverse 
the  statue  any  required  distance,  by  the  intermediation  of  wood 
packing.  The  exact  position  over  die  pedestal  having  been  reached, 
the  jacks  are  to  be  again  placed  under  the  top  beams,  and  the  beams 
and  cradle  lowered  until  the  base  of  the  statue  rests  on  the  pedestal, 
when  the  cradle  can  be  taken  to  pieces  and  the  beams  and  packing 
removed.  This  method  all  will  readily  perceive  is  identically  the 
same  as  that  practised  by  the  Americans  for  lifting  and  moving 
buildings,  and  lor  which  they  justly  take  no  litde  credit.  The  credit 
is  due,  however,  not  for  their  discovery  of  the  method,  which  has 
been  practised  by  sculptors  ever  since  screws  have  been  invented  or 
statues  erected,  but  for  their  cleverness  in  seeing  that  the  same  appli- 
ances that  would  move  a  statue,  raise  it,  and  put  it  on  its  base,  could 
also  do  the  same  for  a  stone  or  brick  building.  The  only  Innovation 
in  their  practice  is  the  introduction  of  the  right  and  left-hand  screw 
for  travelling  purposes.  This  has  never  been  used  by  sculptors,  nor, 
indeed,  is  ever  likely  to  be,  as  they,  from  motives  of  economy,  never 
get  more  plant  than  they  can  help;  and  tho  favorite  tool  in  most 
studios  is  still  the  old-fashioned  timber-jack,  with  its  rack  and  pinions, 
and  its  holiest  woodcu  case.  The  system  of  blocklug  up  is  excellent 
when  the  total  lift  does  not  exceed  ten  or  fifteen  feet ;  but  for  any- 
thing beyond  this  it  will  probably  be  found  more  convenient  and 
quicker  to  construct  a  scaffold  or  framing  of  timber  and  carry  up 
inside  It  a  rising  platform  by  means  of  jacks  and  packing,  but 
replacing  the  latter  at  regular  stages  with  upright  struts,  properly 
cramped  to  the  timbering  of  the  scaffold.  This  is,  however,  a  far 
simpler,  better,  and  cheaper  plan,  but  one  which  is  seldom  adopted 
because  of  the  insane  impatience  which  possesses  the  public  at  the 
present  day  to  see  what  looks  like  progress.  It  is  very  unfortunate 
I  that  the  importunity  of  his  employers  often  forces  an  artist  to  use 
undue  haste  both  in  the  construction  and  in  the  erection  of  colossal 
works.  If  he  permits  himself  to  be  influenced  by  this  desire  for 
haste  in  the  production  of  bis  works,  his  reputation  as  an  artist  is 
likely  to  suffer  in  the  end. 

If  he  is  wise  he  will  yield  only  in  so  far  as  the  work  of  erection  is 
concerned,  by  saving  a  small  amount  of  time  at  the  cost  of  increased 
risk  and  expense  to  himself.  This  was  the  lecturer's  case,  and  in 
order  to  show  progress  and  to  bring  tho  date  of  inauguration  as  near 
as  possible,  he  had  to  erect  a  statue  weighing  about  sixteen  tons  by 
one  of  tho  methods  already  described,  instead  of  making  use  of  the 
more  economical  and  practical  plan.  The  statue  in  question  is  a  lion 
measuring  thirteen  feet  odd  from  the  plinth  to  the  to|>  of  the  mane, 
and  eighteen  feet  from  the  fore  paw  to  the  hind  paw.  He  is  iu  a  defiant 
attitude,  and  walking  forward,  the  motion,  however,  being  arrested, 
and  all  four  feet  taking  a  bearing  on  the  ground.  The  pedestal  is, 
roughly  speaking,  about  twenty-four  feet  long  by  eight  feet  wide  and 
thirte  en  feet  high.  The  plinth  of  the  lion  measures  one  foot  in 
height.  As  pedestals  of  this  size  are  not  monoliths,  but  are  usually 
built  up  either  of  brick  or  stone,  and  cased  outside  with  their  proper 
architectural  members,  in  any  desired  material,  there  is  no  reason 
why  the  pedestal  should  be  erected  before  the  statue,  and  bad  not 
time  been  an  object  with  me,  I  should,  Mr.  Simonds  proceeded, 
have  erected  my  lion  on  die  following  plan :  During  the  construction 
of  the  lion  I  should  have  had  the  proper  foundations  put  in,  and  the 
casing,  in  this  case  of  terra-cotta,  got  ready  for  erection,  but  I 
should  have  done  nothing  more  until  the  statue  was  finislied  and  con- 
veyed to  the  spot.  I  should  then  have  placed  it  exactly  in  position 
on  the  already-prepared  foundation.  This  statue,  like  most  colossal 
statues  of  quadrupeds,  has  no  proper  plinth.  He  rests  on  his  four 
feet,  supported  by  four  massive  brick  Jjjers,  constructed  in  the  inte- 
rior of  the  pedestal,  which  is  hollow.    The  entire  weight  of  the  statue 
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ng  on  the*)  piers,  the  outer  wall*,  which  are  considerably  battered 
e  inside,  have  nothing  beyond  their  own  weight  to  support,  except 
the  terra-cotta  plaques  which  form  the  casing,  and  which  are  built  into 
the  walls  bv  means  of  projecting  webs  on  their  inner  surface,  and  a 
portion  of  the  weight  of  the  raise  plinth,  which  is  very  insignificant. 
Had  I  unlimited  time  at  my  command,  I  should  have  placed  a  timber 
cradle  under  the  belly  of  my  lion,  and  have  raised  him  by  means  of 
jack*  as  the  work  of  erecting  the  pedestal  progressed,  alternately 
raising  the  piers  to  the  level  of  his  feet,  and  blocking  up  under  the 
jacks.  When  the  work  of  erection  had  been  completed,  I  should 
have  removed  the  jacks  and  packing,  and  have  finally  closed  in  the 
top  of  the  plinth.  As,  however,  the  erection  of  the  pedestal  was 
a  work  of  several  months,  owing  to  the  exigencies  of  the  terra-cotta 
work,  I  was  obliged  to  abandon  this  plan,  and  the  pedestal  is  already 
erected,  whereas  the  statue  is  still  in  the  hands  of  Messrs.  Young, 
the  founders.  Where  hydraulic  jacks,  travelling  cranes,  and  an 
ample  supply  of  timber  are  obtainable,  there  is,  I  think,  no  difficulty 
in  the  erection  of  colossal  statues  of  almost  any  size.  The  trouble 
in  these  cases  lies  rather  in  the  construction  of  the  statue  than 
in  its  erection,  and  the  construction  becomes  an  engineering  quite 
as  much  as  an  artistic  problem.  In  the  construction  of  the  lion 
of  which  I  have  just  spoken  I  adopted  the  plan  of  working  from 
a  carefully-prepared  model  of  life  sixe.  A  duplicate  cast  of  this 
model  was  obtained,  which  was  divided  into  eleven  pieces  —  namely, 
four  legs,  one  tail,  one  hindquarters,  one  middle  piece,  one  forequar- 
ters,  one  head,  one  lower  jaw  and  tongue,  and  one  man-hole  cover  in 
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These  pieces  were  all  fitted  to  each  other  by  means  of  key  nieces, 
to  avoid  any  possible  error.  They  were  all  enlarged  separately,  the 
neccssarv  measurements  being  obtained  by  the  aid  of  the  "  icono- 
grapb,"  which  I  had  the  honor  to  describe  to  you  on  a  former  occa- 
sion. As  the  description  of  the  enlargement  of  one  part  will  do  for 
all,  I  will  briefly  describe  the  manner  in  which  the  body  was  con- 
structed, and  the  precautions  taken  to  insure  a  perfect  fit  between  the 
parts.  The  body  consisted  of  three  parts — namely,  the  hindquar- 
ters, the  middle  piece,  and  the  forequarlers.  The  pieces  in  the  small 
model  were  divided  by  straight  transverse  joints,  fitted  to  each  other 
with  keys.  The  forequartcrs  were  the  first  piece  constructed.  The 
small  model  was  set  up  on  end,  the  vertical  section,  or  joint,  thus 
becoming  horizontal,  and  serving  as  a  base.  Beneath  this  base  was 
arranged  a  plaster  seat  or  chuck,  which,  being  cast,  naturally  took 
exactly  the  imprint  of  the  keys,  besides  showing  perfectly  on  it* 
upper  surface  the  true  section  of  the  l>ody.  The  model  was  then 
removed,  leaving  the  chuck  properly  centered  on  the  reducing  table 
of  the  ironograpb.  A  precisely  accurate  copy  of  this  chuck  was 
then  made  in  plaster  on  the  enlarging  tabic,  the  keys,  however,  in 
this  instance,  being  made  of  gun-metal,  accurately  fitted  in  pairs, 
one  of  each  pair  being  embedded  bv  its  shank  in  the  plaster  of  the 
chuck.  It  is  obvious  that  any  two  objects  of  whatever  varying  form 
that  might  be  constructed  on  this  chuck  must  have  the  same  base 
section,  and  the  same  arrangement  of  keys;  these  latter,  however, 
being  male  and  female,  must  be  reversed.  The  method  of  reversing 
I  need  not  enter  into,  as  being  too  simple  a  matter  to  need  your 
attention.  It  will  suffice  to  say  that  the  accuracy  of  the  joints  is 
absolutely  dependent  on  the  chucks.  On  these  chucks  the  iron  fram- 
ings of  the  models  were  erected,  and  the  models  themselves  con- 
structed in  plaster.  This  method  was  adopted  with  all  the  pieces, 
and  with  perfect  success,  the  joints  and  keys  coining  logctlier  with 
great  accuracy.  The  lion  was  then  erected  in  my  own  studio,  being 
suspended  by  means  of  chains  from  a  scaffold  erected  for  that  pur- 
pose. It  was  then  taken  down  again,  and  piece  by  niece  delivered 
to  Messrs  Young  and  Company's  foundry.  The  middle  piece  of  the 
body  was,  however,  permanent!*'  cramped  on  to  the  forequarlers  to 
be  cast  with  it  in  one  piece.  The  construction  of  colossal  statues  ia 
quite  as  much  an  ensincering  problem  as  their  erection,  though  the 
■  has  received  more  attention  from  engineers, 


.  and,  indeed,  from 

This  is  natural,  as  the  process  of  constmction  is  carried 
on  very  quietly  in  the  seclusion  of  the  studio,  whereas  the  work  of 


on  is  usually  conducted  in  the  open  air,  and  under  the  public 
eye.    In  the  former,  the  work  goes  slowly,  sometimes  almost  imper- 


ceptibly, and  is  often  not  very  intelligible,  save  to  the  initiated.  It 
includes  a  variety  of  processes  not  unfrequently  spread  over  a  num- 
ber of  years :  whilst  the  progress  is  rapid  and  the  result  striking 
when  the  work  is  that  of  erection,  so  that  the  latter  is  apt  to  be 

i  or  is  forgotten. 


Not  a  New  Disoovkmt.—  The  origin  of  natural  gas  is  not  so  recent 
as  many  imagine.  In  the  diary  of  an  old  gentleman  named  Wicker- 
sham  it  is  related  that  in  1831,  when  Barcelona,  on  Lake  Krie,  in  this 
country,  was  a  port  of  considerable  importance,  the  lighthouse  lamps 
at  that  place  were  fed  with  natural  gas  taken  from  a  spring  three-quar- 
ters of  a  mile  away.  This  spring  was  in  a  marshy  place,  several  acre* 
in  extent,  and  the  water  overspreading  it  wa<  constantly  bubbling 
with  gas  When  these  bubbles  broke  into  the  atmosphere  they  would 
flash  If  a  light  was  held  near.  A  tower  twenty  feet  across  was  built 
over  the  spot  where  the  bubbles  broke  in  greatest  number,  and  from 
this  rude  reservoir  or  gasometer  the  gas  was  conveyed  in  wooden  pipes 
to  the  lighthouse,  which  was  fifty  feet  in  height.  Enough  gas  was  col- 
lected during  the  day  to  supplv  the  burner  of  the  lighthouse  during 
the  night.  From  wells  since  drilled  Weslfleld  is  supplied  with  gas  suffi- 
cient for  illuminating  purposes,  but  not  in  quantity  adequate  for  fuel  — 
feafcosj* 


REFERRING  to 
JX  the  lecture  on 
\  "  Concrete  "  re- 
ported in  a  recent 
issue,  Frank  Caw» 
offers  to  the  Builder 
the  following  fact« 
and  formulie  for  the 
guidance  of  fellow- 
architects  and  others 
seeking  definite  in- 
formation on  this 
important  subject. 

The  "Phoenix 
Warchouce"(Messr». 
Pearman  &  C order'? ! 
of  Sunderland,  Eng.. 
erected  from  my  de- 
signs about  six  years 
ago,  is  a  fire-proof 
structure,  with  con- 
crete floors  through- 
out. There  are 
1 ,800  ton*  of  cement 
concrete  in  the  floors 
of  this  building.  It 
was  only  after  long 
and  patient  study  and 
research  I  satisfied 
myself  that  my  cli- 
ents" interests  would 
not  he  jeopardized, 


LaLony*  <atVal*ncua.  .Spain.  \**+£fZ3L 

(Rap  O»o.  vSrtc  -Ar cJvfa.gfarai« J  erable  saving  of  cost 

would  be  effected  by  the  daring  expedient  of  trusting  concrete  slabs- 
(the  largest  of  which  are  no  less  than  21  feet  by  12  feet  6  inches) 
of  average  13  inches  thickness,  to  sustain  the  great  loads  ami  rudely 
iinpactivc  forces  of  the  wholesale  provision  trade. 

Of  course,  I  was  very  careful  as  to  the  quality  of  cement  (all  of 
which  was  manufactured  by  Messrs.  Grimshaw  at  North  Hylton, 
near  Sunderland),  and  which  ranged  in  tensional  strength  from  700 
pounds  up  to  1,000  pouuds  per  square  inch.  I  also  endeavored  to 
secure  that  all  the  cement  should  be  not  less  than  one  month  old. 
because  the  cement,  which  is  hot  from  the  heap,  cannot  be  relied  on 
to  retain  its  first  strength. 

I  had  the  cement  mixed  one  to  four  with  good  hard-broken  brick 
aggregate. 

The  result  is  that,  after  six  years'  practical  test,  these  floors  stand 
quite  unshaken,  and  even  those  few  of  the  slabs  which,  before  they 
were  used,  cracked  right  across  from  contraction  in  drying,  stand 
the  heavy  work,  and  show  no  indication  of  weakness. 

There  is  a  12-horse  power  Otto  gas-engine  working  on  the  top- 
floor,  about  35  feet  above  the  ground,  and  the  vibration  is  barelj 
perceptible. 

Two  or  three  serious  fires  have  occurred  in  this  warehouse  since  it 
was  opened,  but,  beyond  damage  to  stock  and  fixtures,  no  harm  wa?, 
or  very  well  could  be  done. 

Those  iron  girders  which  are  used  to  sustain  the  outer  edges  of 
the  large  slabs  above  referred  to,  are  thoroughly  embedded  on  all 
sides,  except  the  soffit  of  the  bottom-flange,  which  is  flush  with  the 
concrete  ceiling. 

It  is  important  to  observe  that,  by  embedding  the  girders  thus,  not 
only  are  they  protected  from  fire,  but  also  the  concrete  slabs  have 
their  edges  encastri,  which  condition  adds  enormously  to  their  stiff- 
ness and 


)  encastre,  which  condition  adds 
trenoth. 


on  an  enctutre  slab  of  any 


may  be 


/■ 


0.5 


The  greatest  stress 
found  as  follows :  — 

L  —  Length  of  slab,  in  I 
B  =  Breadth       "  «' 
D  -  Depth 

u—  lb.  weight  per  inch  of  slab  surface-area,  uniformly  distrib- 
tributed. 

J  —  The  greatest  tension  per  inch  of  sectionl  area  of  slab. 

What  is  required  for  cement  concrete  slabs  is  not  a  formula  to 
represent  the  maximum  stress,  but  a  constant  to  render  such  formula 
applicable  to  practice. 

In  the  case  of  the  "  Phoenix  Warehouse"  the  maximum  load  per 
square  foot  of  floor  is  about  2  hundred  weight  imposed  and  1  hun- 
dred weight  of  concrete  itself  —  3  hundred  weight  per  foot,  or  2.3 
pounds  per  inch  of  surface-area.  And  all  the  items  of  the  formula 
stand  as  follows:  — 

L  =■  262  inches. 

B  —  150  " 

D=    IS  " 

u  —     2.S  lb*. 
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■ 0  5  x         x  if  x  83 

=  136  pound*. 


Hence,  it  is  proved  that  136  pounds  per  inch  ii  •  safo  maximum 
stress  for  cement  concrete-mixed  four  to  one,  as  before  described. 

I  mar  say  that  some  of  the  slabs  were  loaded  when  tbcy  were 
about  one  month  old. 

I  believe  that  much  larger  maximum  stress  would  be  safe  than 
that  of  the  Phoenix  Warehouse,  but  I  would  not  venture  on  much 
larger  slabs  of  that  thickness  ami  quality  without  wider  experience 
to  justify  me. 

I  would,  therefore,  myself  use  the  before-named  formula  in  fur- 
ther practice,  and  take  136  pounds  per  inch  as  the  safe  stress  for  all 
slabs  formed  four  to  one  of  cement  of  not  less  than  700  pounds' 
strength. 

If  one  could  be  sure  that  cement-concrete  slabs  would  not  be 
greatly  loaded  for  the  first  three  months  after  setting,  an  allowance 
could  be  made  for  the  enormous  gain  of  strength  which  occurs 

dimrig  that  pcrn.d.  ^  ^  ^ 

known  to  gain  five  or  six  times  the  strength  it  possessed  at  the  end  of 
the  first  month  after  setting,  and  the  bulk  of  this  gain  occurs  in  the 
first  few  months  of  the  twelve. 

But,  as  the  urgency  of  trade  can  seldom  allow  a  clear  three  months 
for  setting  of  concrete  floors,  it  is  safe  only  to  calculate  on  a  tensional 
strength  which  has  proved  itself  safe  under  such  practical  conditions 
as  the  "  Pboinix  Buildings  "  present. 

As  regards  the  great  density  of  concrete  floors  tending  to  overload 
tbe  foundations  of  a  building,  I  do  not  think  that  is  to  be  feared  where 
the  concrete  is  not  stupidly  thick,  and  where  the  foundations  are 
reasonably  good.  For  tbe  equal  distribution  of  load  can  be  fairly 
maintained ;  and  that  is  practically  of  more  consequence  than  the 
mean  intensity  of  the  load.  But  where  parts  of  the  flooring  are 
sustained  by  metal  columns  or  detached  piers,  special  care  should  be 
exercised  to  give  a  great  spread  to  the  footings  of  such  detached 
sap  ports. 

In  cases,  however,  where,  either  from  insecurity  of  foundation,  or 
instability  of  walls,  or  from  other  and  special  reasons,  an  exception- 
ally light,  and  vet  strong  fire-proof  floor  is  needed,  hollow  terra- 
cotta blocks,  filled  with  " lime  riddling*"  or  other  light  sui  ' 
rial,  and  fitted  together,  as  shown  by  Messrs.  Doullon  at 
i  Exhibition  last  Summer,  are  worthy  of  consideration. 
•  ordinary  cases,  cement-concrete,  as  applied  to  th< 
the  cheapest  and  best 


blow?"  the  Lon- 


PILE-DRIVING. 
REFERRING  to  the 
IV  "  What  is  the  force 
\  don  Engineer  says : 

We  shall  assume  that  tbe  blow  with  which  we 
have  to  deal  is  caused  by  gravity,  and  that  it  is 
due  to  the  arrest  of  a  falling  weight,  such,  for 
example,  as  the  monkey  of  a  pile-driver.  It  is 
clear  that  if  the  monkey  were  employed  to  raise 
I  ton  through  a  height  of  4  feet,  it  must  exert 
force  or  push  of  1  ton  throughout  the  dis- 
tance 4  feet.  If  it  did  not  it  would  not  move  1 
ton  at  all,  for  it  would  be  overbalanced.  If  it 
were  called  upon  to  raise  4  tons  through  a  height 
of  1  foot,  then  it  must  exert  a  push  of  4  tons 
through  a  distance  of  1  foot.  If  to  lift  a  weight  of  48  tons  1  inch,  then 
it  must  exert  a  push  of  48  tons  through  a  distance  of  1  inch,  and  so  on. 
Bearing  this  in  mind,  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  understanding  (he 
following  simple  rule :  The  force  of  a  blow  is  measured  by  dividing 
U»e  whoFe  distance  x  passed  through  by  the  monkey  before  impact  by 
tbe  distance  y  passed  through  after  impact,  and  multiplying  the 
weight  by  the  quotient.  Thus,  let  the  monkey  weigh  1  ton,  let  the 
fall  z  be  48  inclies,  let  the  pile  descend  1  inch  =  y  at  each  blow, 
then  the  force  of  the  blow  — or,  in  other  words,  the  push  or  effort 
exerted  by  the  monkey  on  the  top  of  the  pile  — will  be  Y  =  48, 
and  48X1=48  tons.  If  the  fall  was  20  feet,  or  240  inches, 
then  the  effort  would  be  240  tons,  and  so  on.  It  must  be  under- 
stood that  this  is  the  mean  or  average  force  of  the  blow.  Its 
initial  effort  may  be  much  greater  and  its  terminal  effort  may  be 
much  less,  because  at  the  instant  of  impact  the  monkey  is  moving 
at  its  full  velocity,  while  at  the  moment  when  the  pile  ceases  to 
descend  it  will  have  no  motion  at  all,  and  consequently  will  exert  no 
push  except  that  due  to  it*  weight-  With  this  aspect  of  the  question, 
however,  the  student  need  not  now  concern  himself.  It  will  be  seen 
that  the  force  can  be  varied  by  altering  either  the  distance  passed 
through  before  or  after  impact.  For  example,  the  monkey  weigh- 
ing 1  ton  and  falling  48  inches,  let  tbe  pile  descend  only  | 
inch,  then  48  X  8  X  1  =  384  tons,  and  this  leads  to  an  important 
deduction.  If  y  becomes  infinitely  small  the  force  of  impact  will 
become  infinitely  great.  We  are  led  thus  to  the  ancient  problem,  if 
sn  irresistible  force  encounters  an  insurmountable  obstacle,  what  will 
happen  ?  No  such  condition  can  by  any  possibility  occur  in  prac- 
tice. Some  movement  must  take  place  after  impact. 


If  our  readers  have  followed  what  we  have  said,  thev  will  see  that 
to  ask  how  to  calculate  the  force  of  blow,  given  only  the  weight  and 
the  fall,  is  to  put  an  absurd  question.  Three  factors  are  in  all  ca 
necessary,  namely,  thu  weight,  the  height  of  fall  and  the 
through  which  the  body  which  receives  the  blow  moves.  In  _ 
it  is  by  no  means  easy  to  ascertain  the  latter  with  precision,  "i 
energy  in  the  falling  'body  can  be  expended  in  more  ways  th 
For  example,  when  the  head  of  a  pile  is  struck,  two  effects 
place  simultaneously  —  the  monkey  is  shortened  and  so  is  the  pile. 
The  elastic  rebound  of  each  immediately  lakes  place,  and  the  mon- 
key jumps  up  from  the  top  of  the  pile.  Again,  the  top  of  the  pile 
becomes  highly  heated.  In  very  dry  weather  the  top  of  a  pile  has 
been  known  to  take  fire  under  the  blows  of  a  light  monkey  rapidly 
repeated.  The  elastirity  of  the  pile  plays  an  important  part  in 
influencing  the  rate  of  its  descent.  A  monkey  weighing  100  pounds, 
falling  a  height  of  50  feet,  will  have  stored  in  it  on  impact  60  X  100 
=  5,000  foot-pounds,  and  if  the  progress  of  the  pile  were  1  inch  it* 
driving  force  would  be  600  X  100  =  60,000  pounds.  A  monkey 
weighing  1,000  pounds,  and  falling  5  feet,  would  also  have  5,000  foot- 
pounds of  work  in  it,  and  would  exert  a  driving  force  of  60,000 
pounds  over  a  space  of  one  inch ;  but  it  does  not  follow  that  the 
former  would  be  easily  effective  in  driving  the  pile.  On  the  contrary, 
the  lighter  monkey  striking  the  pile  with  a  higher  velocity  might  be 
much  less  efficient  of  the  two,  because  the  force  of  the  blow  would 
not  be  transmitted  through  the  pile,  but  would  be  expended  in  com- 
pressing the  top  of  it,  probably  in  shattering  the  wood.  We  do  not 
propose  to  go  here  into  any  questions  concerning  modulus  of  elas- 
ticity, which  would  only  serve  to  complicate  a  statement  which  we 
desire  to  keep  so  simple  that  it  may  be  understood  by  those  who  only 
possess  the  most  elementary  mathematical  knowledge ;  but  this  arti- 
cle would,  on  the  other  hand,  be  manifestly  incomplete  if  we  did  not 
say  something  further  concerning  the  resjiective  values  of  light  and 
heavy  monkeys  and  hammers,  and  high  and  low  falls. 

When  a  pile  is  struck  on  the  top,  what  is  known  as  a  "  wave  of 
compression  "  passes  through  it,  and  this  wave  requires  time  for  its 
passage.  Such  a  weight  is  set  up  in  all  columns  when  stress  is  sud- 
denly brought  on  one  end.  Thus,  for  example,  if  the  muzzle  of  a 
fowling  piece  containing  a  column  of  air  is  plugged  up  with  a  cork, 
or  with  snow  or  mud,  thu  barrel  may  be  burst  when  the  weapon  is 
fired,  simply  because,  while  the  pressure  at  the  muzzle  is  yet  too 
small  to  move  the  cork,  the  pressure  at  the  breach  end  is  great 
enough  to  burst  the  barrel.  The  wave  of  compression  will  not  reach 
the  muzzle  till  the  breach  has  been  burst.  In  the  same  way  the 
detonation  of  a  lump  of  dynamite  on  a  rail  will  break  it,  the  action 
being  so  sudden  that  the  wave  of  transmission  of  pressure  has  not 
time  to  pass  through  the  air  surrounding  the  dynamite,  and  the  air 
really  plays  almost  tbe  same  part  as  a  clock  of  steel  round  the 
explosive.  Tbe  effect  of  a  heavy  ram  falling  a  short  distance  on  a 
pile-head  resembles  a  push  in  a  sense,  and  gives  lime  for  the  trans- 
mission of  the  effort  throughout  the  whole  pile  ;  but  when  a  light 
monkey  falls  the  effect  may  be  confined  to  the  top  of  the  pile,  which 
is  shattered.  In  order  to  make  this  quite  clear  we  must  take  into 
account  the  element  time,  concerning  which  we  hnve  said  nothing  yet. 

The  velocity  with  which  a  monkey  strikes  a  ram  is  calculated  by 
extracting  Uie  square  root  of  the  height  of  fall  in  feet,  and  multiply- 
ing it  by  8.  Thus,  let  the  monkey  fall  4  feet ;  the  square  root  of '4 
is  2,  and  2  X  8  =  16  feet  per  second.  If  the  monkey  fall  as  stated 
in  our  last  example  —  50  feet  —  then  we  have  7  as  the  nearest  whole 
number  square  root,  and  7  X  8  sss  56  feet  per  second  as  the  velocity 
with  which  the  monkey  would  strike  the  pile.  If  this  speed  was 
greater  than  that  at  which  the  wave  of  transmission  could  pass 
through  the  pile,  then  little  or  no  effect  would  be  produced  in  the 
way  of  causing  its  descent;  nearly  the  whole  of  the  work  would  be 
done  in  compressing  the  top  of  the  pile  or  in  shattering  it,  and  the 
driving  effect  would  be  nil. 


[  Wt  cannot  pay  attention  to  Ike  demands  of  corresponilents  tcho  for- 
get  to  give  their  namet  and  addresses  as  guaranty  of  good  faith.'] 

VERMIN  IN  HARD  PINE 

DrraoiT,  Mien.,  May  4th,  1886. 
To  the  Editors  or  me  American  Architect  :  — 

Dear  Sirs, —  Will  you  kindly  give  us  what  information  you  can 
in  regard  to  the  presence  of  vermin  in  Southern  pine  as  slated  in 
your  last  editorial.  Wo  arc  now  planning  to  use  it  for  beams  in  a 
very  extensive  seed  warehouse,  and  such  information  as  you  could 
give  in  this  regard  would  bo  acceptable.       Respectfully,  M. 

[The  Southern  pin*  seems  to  be  tbe  natural  habitation  in  this  country  of 
the  clmex  leetularius.  or  bed-bug,  which  is  found  In  Immense  numbers 
under  the  bnrk  of  old  trees  of  that  species.  If  the  wood  contains  natural 
clefts  the  insects  and  their  eggs  remain  in  these  after  sawing,  and  are  often 
carried  in  that  way  In  the  seams  of  large  timber*  into  buildings.  His  worth 
noticing  that  living  trees  of  yellow  pine  sometime?  keeps  houses  near  them 
infested  with  the  vermin,  which  strav  in  all  r™~ 
Eds.  AxEkjCAjf  Architect.] 
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THE  BOSTON  SCHEDULE  OF  WAGES. 

Botox,  IBM. 

To  the  Editors  of  the  American  Architect:  — 

Dear  Sir*,—  The  annexed  statement  of  tbe  term*  agreed  to  by  the 
Master  Masons  of  the  Mechanics'  Exchange  should  be  largely  quali- 
fied by  the  fact  that  many  matter  mason*  of  the  said  Exchange 
refuse  to  be  bound  by  the  action  of  the  said  committee,  but  follow 
entirely  the  views  and  action  of  the  Master  Builder*  Association. 

The  Master  Builders  Association,  by  unanimous  vote  of  buiUler* 
of  all  clasie*  decline  to  make  agreements  or  arrangements  with  the 
workmen  through  any  of  the  unions  or  tocietiet,  but  take  decided  stand 
for  ten  hour*,  and  tight  hour*  on  Saturday*,  and  individual  contractors 
of  this  association  will  only  meet  their  individual  workmen  and  set 
them  at  work  at  tbe  standard  above  mentioned. 

William  H.  Sayward,  Secretary,  3f.  B.  A. 

Following  Is  the  standard  for  pay  and  working  hoars  agreed  to  by  the 
committees  representing  the  master  masons  of  the  Mechanics'  Exchange 
and  the  Boston  Bricklayers'  Assembly,  No.  5787,  Knights  of  Labor:  - 

1.  Tbat  nine  hours  per  day  be  the  standard  time  to  constitute  one  day's 
labor. 

2.  That  employes  shall  be  paid  on  or  before  five  o'clock  r.  M.  on  Saturday. 

3.  That  this  rale  shall  go  into  effect  on  May  1,  18H6,  and  to  remain  In 
force  untU  May  1. 1887. 

4.  That  three  (3)  months'  notice  shall  be  given  of  any  intended  change  in 
these  resolntions. 

5.  That  the  present  rate  of  vases  be  the  standard. 

rt.  That  members  of  the  Boston  Bricklayers'  Assembly  have  the  prefer- 
ence In  all  case*. 

7.  That  these  resolutions  shall  be  binding  on  all  master  masons,  whether 
bonder*  or  jobbers,  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Boston  Bricklayer*' 
Assembly  of  the  Knights  of  Labor. 

8.  That  in  nil  cases  the  firm  be  it*  own  judge  of  the  competency  of  the 
men  In  It*  employ. 

!>.  That  (lending  the  discussion  of  any  dispute  there  shall  be  no  lockout, 
strike,  stoppage  or  cessation  of  work  or  business  on  the  part  of  employers 
or  employes  conforming  to  this  agreement. 

10.  That  the  hours  of  labor  shall  be  from  7  A.  M.  to  5  P.  M. 

[Signed.  Walter  S.  Sampson  (Chairman),  Marshall  N.  Stearns.  Peter  E. 
Donahue,  George  D.  B.  Small,  William  B.  Hewett,  for  the  master  mason*; 
and  Horace  L.  Worcester  (Chairman).  Maurice  Fitzgerald.  William  T.  Lor- 
ing.  Jeremiah  Harrington.  Michael  J.  Carroll,  for  bricklayer.' 
No.  5787.   E.  R.  Welch.  Clerk  of  Committecs.l 


A  TiiiRTr.axTH-CaiiTtiRT  Chapter- House  unearthed  at  Ddblist. — 
It  has  just  become  publicly  known  that  a  missing  chapter-liouae  which 
was  buried  at  the  great  fire  in  Dublin  in  the  thirteenth  century  has 
been  discovered  by  »ome  workmen  who  were  excavating  underneath 
ChrUt  Church  Cathedral.  In  the  chapterhouse  were  beautifully-carved 
effipic*,  coin*,  tiles,  and  marvelous  specimens  of  architecture.  The  dis- 
covery ha*  created  quite  a  sensation.  The  lord-mayor,  the  clergy,  and 
mincnt  official*  and  citizen*  have  inspected  the  excavated  article*. 


hole  civilized  world,  and  covers  a  period  of  1116 
■  832  theatres  have  been  destroyed  by  fire,  and 
ns  is  0,673,  or  an  average  of  48  a  year,  which, 


Theatre  Fire  Statistic*. —  The  general  absence  of  proper  precau- 
againjt  Are  in  theatres  is  strikingly  exhibited  by  the  exhaustive 
i  on  the  subject  compiled  by  the  French  Statistical  Society.  The 
,  include*  the  wli 
During  that  time 
the  number  of  the  victimi 

when  the  vast  number  of  play-goer*  i*  taken  into  account,  doe*  not  »eem 
a  very  enormous  lacriflcial  tribute  to  the  god  of  pleasure.  But  the  aver- 
age doe*  not  represent  the  true  state  of  the  case,  for  the  sum  total  of 
live*  annually  lu*t  ha*  progressed  uniformly  (with  the  exception  of  the 
year  1S45,  when  1,670  perished  with  the  theatre  at  Canton)  till  it  reached 
as  high  as  1,217  for  the  decade  1870-80.  Moreover,  of  the  032  theatres, 
no  fewer  than  174  have  been  burned  down  in  the  last  five  year*.  It  i* 
true,  of  course,  that  the  number  of  theatres,  and  of  those  who  attend 
them,  has  of  late  years  tremendously  increased,  and  *o  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent ha*  the  care  which  provide*  against  fire  and  Ion  of  life,  but  the 
latter  bear*  no  sort  of  proportion  to  the  former,  wherea*  it  should  be  at 
least  equivalent.   


Mr.  BosKirr  o*  Watbr-oolor  —  Mr.  Bu*kin.  in  a  recent  letter  to 
the  London  Times,  say* :  "  There  is  no  china-painting,  no  glass-painting, 
no  tempera,  no  fresco,  no  oil,  wax,  varnish,  or  twenty-chimney  power 
extract  of  everything  painting  which  can  compare  with  the  quiet  and 
lender  virtue  of  water-color  in  its  proper  use  and  place.  There  is  noth- 
ing that  obeys  the  artist's  hand  so  exquisitely  ;  nothing  that  record*  the 
subtlest  pleasures  of  sight  so  perfectly.  All  the  splendors  of  the  prism 
and  the  jewel  are  vulgar  and  few  compared  to  the  subdued  blending  of 
infinite  opalescence  in  finely-inlaid  water-color;  and  the  repose  of  light 
obtainable  by  its  transparent  tints,  and  absolutely  right  form*  to  be  ren- 
dered by  practised  use  of  its  opaque  one*,  are  beyond  rivalibip,  even  by 
the  most  skilful  methods  in  other  media.  Properly  taken  care  of  —  a* 
a  well-educated  man  lake*  care,  also,  of  hi*  bonk*  and  furniture — a 
water-color  drawing  i*  safe  for  centuries;  out  of  direct  sunlight,  it  will 
show  no  failing  on  your  room  wall  till  you  need  it  no  more;  and  even 
though,  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  property,  it  may  seem  less  valuable  to 
your  heir,  is  it  for  your  heir  that  you  buy  your  horse*  or  lay  out  your 
garden  '  Wc  may  wisely  spend  our  money  for  true  pleasures  that  will 
last  our  time,  or  last  even  a  very  little  part  of  it;  and  the  highest  price 
of  a  drawing  which  contains  in  it  the  continuous  delight  of  year*  cannot 
be  thought  extravagant  a*  compared  to  that  we  are  willing  to  give  for 
•  melody  that  expire,  in  r» 


r,rd  to  the 
lately  to  a 


M.  Orrome  or-  the  America*  Art  Tarift.  — In 
American  tariff  on  paintings  of  foreign  artists,  Gerome  i 
correspondent  of  the  sVew  York  Tribune :  — 

"  It  will  not  interfere  with  the  treatment  of  American  artist*  exhibit- 
ing in  the  Salon.  They  will  be  treated  just  a*  their  works  merit 
French  artist*  take  a  personal  interest  in  a  great  many  American  artists. 
I  have  brought  out  a  number  of  them  myself  and  want  them  to  succeed. 
There  are  several  American*  —  too  many  of  them  to  recall  —  who  have 
much  talent.  The  tariff  1*  foolish,  but 't  i*  useless  to  say  more  about  it 
'T  will  not  Interfere  with  the  sale  of  pictures,  however,  for  they  are 
luxuries  bought  by  the  rich  only,  and  if  a  rich  American  want*  a  pic- 
ture he  will  buy  it  even  if  it  doe*  have  to  pay  thirty  per  cent  tariff. 
The  tariff  may  hurt  bad  artists,  but  it  will  not  injure  good  one*.  If 
'twould  drive  out  of  art  a  few  hundred  student*  it  would  be  a  benefit, 
for  there  are  too  many  art  .indent*  in  the  field  now  who  will  never  be 
able  to  make  a  living.  Some  of  them  must  abandon  art  or  starve,  and 
the  *ooner  they  do  tlie  one  or  the  other  it  wiU  be  the  better  for  art 
T  is  bad  policy,  however,  for  America  to  tax  art,  .ince  she  onght  to 
encourage  artists  at  home,  and  a*  artist*  must  be  where  they  find  good 
art,  if  the  tax  keep*  inch  out  of  America  it  hurt.  American  art  only 
and  not  foreign,  for  then  the  American  student  must  come  here  to  study 
fine  pictures.  After  he  get*  here  he  stays.  There  are  many  good 
American  artist.,  bnt  they  live  in  Europe  and  they  will  find  it  necessary 
to  live  there  until  America  secures  good  works  at  home." 


s*?» 


The  end  of  labor 


on  a  large  scale  I* 
themselves  recognize  the  mistakes  that  h. 


.  The  labor  leaden 
aye  been  and  are  being  made.  Tb* 
secret  circulars,  tbe  open  addresses,  the  published  article*,  and  all  the 
expression*  of  views  and  opinions  show  that  tbe  country  has  had  nearly 
all  the  violent  agitation  It  needs.  An  era  of  comparative  peace  Is  at  band. 
The  labor  conventions  next  week  at  Philadelphia  and  one  week  later  at 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  will  help  to  put  an  end  to  the  lever  of  strikes  and  boycott* 
and  extreme  and  unlnst  demand*.  Element*  of  discord  are  at  work.  Trades 
unionism  Is  alarmed  for  its  existence.  The  secret  associations  of  labor  are 
quaking  with  the  weight  of  incongruous  material,  employing  Interest*  are 
organizing,  and  investment*,  while  abundant,  are  made  more  cautiously. 
The  anarchists  of  the  Northwest  have  alarmed  intelligent  American*  and 
the  country  has  arrayed  Itself  against  them.  Congress  will  seek  in  rain  to 
legislate  preventive  barricade*  against  strikes.  Absolute  peace  U  not 
desired,  and  not  possible  in  a  rapidly-tilling  up  country  of  divers*)  condi- 
tion*, where  wealth  I*  being  tossed  from  hand  to  hand  in  the  race  of  progress. 
In  spite  of  all  the  industrial  disturbances  trade  prospects  are  fair.  Architects 
In  several  cities  have  completed  their  drawing*  and  builders  are  entering 
on  their  preliminary  work  in  a  great  number  of  enterprises.  I-alsor  dis- 
pute* in  the  building  trades  are  practically  settled.  Work  is  being  actively 
prosecuted  in  nearly  all  cities  and  large  towns.  An  equalization  of  cost  is 
being  effected.  The  wage-workers  will,  in  the  end,  be  very  little  U  any 
better  off  financially.  In  several  manufacturing  towns  in  tbe  New  England 
States  building  operations  were  begun  May  3d.  and  next  week  operations 
will  be  extended.  Cotton  and  woolen  mill  capacity  is  being  increased, 
chiefly  by  the  addition  nf  machinery  and  engine*,  but  not  a  little  additional 
floor  space  is  being  built  especially  in  this  State.  In  New  York,  real-estate 
brokers  re|mrt  an  Improving  market  Architect*  complain  of  delay  to 
the  undertaking  nf  Important  work.  Daring  the  first  four  months  con- 
veyances in  that  city  footed  up  8.12!)  against  :i,!*.W  for  the  first  four  months 
of  1HH5.  and  4,4m  for  the  same  time  1KK3  The  corresponding  values  were 
«'J8.0Si.8;V«,  SiW.WW.OOO,  and  $74,000,000.  These  figure*  sneak  volumes 
Nearly  all  the  business  in  and  about  the  metropolis  I*  for  investment  and 
not  *|»rculat)on.  During  the  past  four  months  1,53*1  buildings  were  erected 
at*  cost  of  nearly  twenty-five  million  dollars,  against  1,110  building*  last 
year  costing  sixteen  million  dollars.  The  same  improvement  1*  exhibited 
in  Philadelphia  a*  regards  conveyances  and  permit*  and  Investment*.  The 
only  complaint  made  by  the  architect*  and  builders  there  is  in  the  delay 
consequent  upon  the  industrial  disturbances.  The  delayed  work  will,  in  all 
probability,  be  taken  up.  Houses  are  wanted.  Small  houses  sell  or  rent  as 
fast  a*  built,  and  sell  better  than  they  rent  In  Pittsburgh  disputing*  con- 
tinue this  week  in  some  branches  of  the  building  trades  because  of  the 
extreme  demands  made.  Much  work  Is  projected  in  mill,  shop  and  house 
building,  to  say  nothing  of  the  enterprise  displayed  in  piping  natural  ga* 
from  wells  to  points  of  consumption.  More  money  is  being  put  into  repro- 
duction channels  in  that  city  and  Western  Pennsylvania  than  for  many 
years.  8ueh  cities  as  Wheeling,  Youngstown,  Cleveland  and  Toledo  are 
aroused  with  Industrial  and  bnilding  activity  despite  the  labor  agitations. 
Architect*  and  builders  in  those  places  say  the  summer  probabilities  are 
quite  favorable.  Chicago  has  been  hurt  more  than  any  city  by  labor 
agitations,  but  even  there  an  abundance  of  work  is  awaiting  an  opportunity. 
In  the  farther  Wert  and  Northwest  enterprise  has  been  let  loose  In  railway 
building,  and  in  the  expansion  of  small  manufacturing  industries  growing 
out  of  railway  construction,  St.  Louis  has  been  seriously  crippled,  commer- 
cially, and  two  or  three  of  her  leading  architects  say  that  building  enter- 
prise has  been  checked.  Yet  the  demands  for  additional  house  and  shop 
room  are  urgent  there  and  throughout  that  State.  A  great  deal  of  railway 
construction  will  be  undertaken  in  midsummer.  The  rail-maker*  will  meet 
shortly  and  probably  agree  to  an  increased  allowance  of  'JOO.ooo  tons.  The 
high  price  of  rails  and  bridge  Iron  has  Imparted  some  activity  to  Importers 
of  mill  products,  and  an  order  for  1,700  ton*  of  bridge  iron  Were  placed  a 
few  days  ago  in  Europe  for  delivering  of  material  in  Cleveland,  Ohio.  The 
productive  capacity  of  the  blast  furnace*  has  been  increased  13,000  tons 
since  January  1.  This  year's  production  will  probably  exceed  that  of  any 
former  year.  The  decrease  In  the  production  of  steel  rail*  were  four  par 
cent;  nails,  twelve  per  cent;  rolled  iron,  seven  per  cent  Bnt  since 
the  opening  of  the  year  iron  and  steel  making  capacity  has  been 
Increased,  and  Import*  nave  been  steadily  falling  off.  The  plg-itnn  produc- 
tion, in  net  tons,  was,  for  1883,  4.529,869  tons;  for  1884,  4,.S8!),613  tons.  At 
present  there  are  five  hundred  and  ninety-one  blast  furnace*  reported. 
Improvement*  have  crowded  out  eighty-five.  The  probable  consumption  of 
pig-iron  was  4.348,844  tons.  Tbe  production  of  steel  rails  was  1,094.215 
tons  against  1,144,851  tons  In  1884.  There  are  t went \ -eight  completed 
Bessemer  Steel  Works  and  eight  in  process  of  building.  'The  iron  trade  is 
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THE  troubles  iu  the  labor  market,  so  far  as  the  building 
trades  are  concerned,  seem  to  show  sign*  of  coining  to  a 
speedy  conclusion.    The  eight-hour  movement,  in  particu- 
lar, which  has  long  been  the  pet  scheme  of  the  foreign  revolu- 
tionists who  lead  American  mechanics  about  by  the  nose,  ia  in 
a  bad  way,  and  would  have  been  buried  long  ago  if  it  were  not 
for  the  fear  of  their  vengeance  which  the  professed  friend*  of 
the  working-man  have  succeeded  in  inspiring  into  their  follow- 
er*.   Few  persons  realize  the  extent  to  which  terror  is  used  to 
control  the  movements  of  the  unfortunate  members  of  the 
trade  associations.   To  most  of  our  readers  the  threat  that  their 
fellows  in  their  profession  would  combine  to  prevent  them 
from  obtaining  employment  would  seem  ridiculous,  not  so  much 
from  the  improbability  that  such  a  threat  could  be  carried  out, 
as  from  the  certainty  that  no  ^uch  attempt  would  be  counte- 
nanced by  respectable  men  ;  but  to  the  workingmau  a  tnuuace 
of  this  sort  has  a  dreadful  significance.    Some  years  ago  we 
bad  occasion  to  have  a  loug  job  of  trimming  done  about  the 
stonework  of  a  new  building.    It  was  work  that  could  best  be 
done  by  the  day,  and,  uot  wishing  to  pay  a  contractor's  profit, 
it  occurred  to  us  to  hunt  up  a  journeyman  who  hail  been  em- 
ployed on  the  building  by  the  contractor  for  the  stonework, 
and  who  had  shown  exceptional  faithfulness  and  skill.    It  was 
some  lime  before  we  found  him,  but  we  finally  traced  him  to  u 
miserable  tenement,  where  he  and  his  family  were  quietly  starv- 
ing, in  consequence  of  his  faithfulness  to  his  idea  of  the  proper 
conduct  of  an  Americau  citizen.    Being  naturally  of  an  inde- 
pendent character,  anil  perhaps  a  little  proud  of  his  superior 
ability,  he  had  never  joined  the  stone-cutters'  union,  although 
often  asked  to  do  so.    After  his  previous  work  on  the  building 
was  fiuished,  the  union  undertook  to  coerce  him  into  joining. 
He  resisted,  and  the  power  of  the  leaders  of  the  organization 
was  exerted  to  injure  him.    The  stone-cutters'  union  was  then 
perhaps  stronger  in  the  city  than  it  is  now.  and  the  tiufortunate 
man  found  all  the  shops  closed  against  him.    If  a  master,  find- 
ing how  skilful  he  was,  were  to  hire  him,  all  the  other  men  in 
the  shop  were  obliged  by  the  union  rules  to  pack  up  their  tools 
and  depart,  ami  the  only  way  to  induce  them  to  come  back  was 
to  discharge  the  proscribed  workman  at  once.   When  we  found* 
him  he  had  been  for  weeks  without  work,  and  without  pros- 
pect of  ohtainiug  any,  but  his  independent  spirit  had  not  been 
crushed,  and  he  showed  no  sign  of  surrender.  We  need  hardly 
say  that  we  eugaged  him  at  once  for  our  work,  which  he  car- 
ried out  faithfully  and  intelligently,  and  we  have  never  seen 
him  since. 

HE  fear  of  this  sort  of  proscription,  which  means  hunger 
and  nakedness  to  a  working-man  and  his  children,  is  very 
general  in  the  building  trades,  and  the  managers  of  the 
unions  have  utilized  tins  iucendtarv  vaporing*  of  the  anarchists 
to  spread  a  new  terror,  that  of  assassination,  among  their  simple- 


minded  fellows.    Not  long  ago,  the  drivers  and  conductors  on 
one  of  the  New  York  street-railway  lines  struck,  for  some  rea- 
son, and  the  company  engaged  other  men  to  take  their  places. 
Hardly  had  the  latter  presented  themselves  for  duty,  when  a 
crowd  of  women  made  their  appearance  on  the  ground,  who, 
with  tears  and  entreaties,  tried  to  pull  the  uew  men,  their  hus- 
bands, sons  or  fathers,  off  the  car  -platforms,  calling  upou  the 
bystanders  to  help  them,  and  crying  out  that  the  strikers  would 
certainly  kill  their  loved  ones  unless  they  were  dragged  by 
force  away  from  the  danger.    That  there  was  only  too  much 
reason  for  this  fear,  the  annals  of  strikes  in  New  York  show, 
and  there  are  few  cities  where  the  dread  that  some  cowardly 
assault  may  be  made  on  him,  or  on  his  family  in  his  absence, 
does  not  now  contribute  to  keep  each  member  of  the  unions 
within  the  control  of  the  unscrupulous  men  who  assume  the 
lead.    If  it  were  not  for  this,  together  with  the  dread  of  pro- 
scription and  consequent  starvation,  the  eight-hour  movement 
in  the  building  trades  in  the  Eastern  States  would  not  have 
lasted  a  week.    Even  that  time  had  hardly  elapsed  before 
symptoms  of  discontent  and  insubordination  appeared.  The 
most  significant  of  these  was  perhaps  the  movement  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  cooperative  associations  of  journeymen  mechan- 
ics, several  of  which  were  soon  formed,  and  announced  them- 
selves ready  for  business.    In  Massachusetts,  where  there 
seems  to  have  been  most  of  this,  the  law  now  practically  pro- 
hibits such  associations,  by  compelling  them  to  pay  their  mem- 
bers, or,  in  other  words,  to  divide  profits,  once  a  week,  so  that, 
for  want  of  sufficient  surplus  capital  to  enable  this  to  bn  done, 
the  smaller  sort  of  employers  are  prevented  from  carrying  on 
business,  and  the  cooperative  associations,  excellent  as  their 
purpose  is,  have  no  chance  of  success,  but  the  fact  of  their  for- 
mation shows  how  slight  a  hold  the  eight-hour  idea  really  has 
on  the  minds  of  American  mechanics.    It  is  needless  to  say 
that  in  a  cooperative  shop,  working  on  profitable  contracts,  the 
idea  of  shutdug  the  doors  and  banking  the  fire  tinder  the 
boiler  for  sixteen  hours  out  of  every  twenty-four  would  seem 
ridiculous,  and  the  men  who  would  be  admitted  to  such  associ- 
ations would  have  assuredly  no  idea  of  restricting  either  their 
industry  or  their  earnings  if  they  could  see  an  opportunity  for 
increasing  both  with  safety.  Another  silent  protest  against  the 
imposition  of  the  foreign  demagogues'  notion  of  eight  honrs' 
work  upon  our  mechanics  is  to  be  found  in  the  exodus  of  the 
carpenters  belonging  to  the  striking  unions  from  the  city.  It 
is  related  that  the  pickets  sent  by  the  leaders  to  intercept 
workmen  coming  into  the  towns  to  supply  the  places  of  strikers 
have  fallen  by  mistake  in  some  instances  on  the  tools  of  mem- 
bers of  the  union,  secretly  stealing  away  to  the  country  towns, 
where  they  can  work  as  long  as  they  like  without  molestation, 
and  there  is  no  question  that  strikes  in  the  building  trades  are 
usually  followed  by  this  quiet  escape  of  mechanics  from  the 
tyranny  of  their  leaders  to  a  freer  atmosphere. 


KTER  a  struggle  of  twenty  years'  duration,  the  bill  to 
authorize  the  construction  of  the  Arcade  Railroad  under 
Itroudway  has  become  a  law,  by  the  approval  and  signa- 
ture of  Governor  Hill  of  New  York.  Although  the  plan  of 
the  road  has  been  long  and  thoroughly  studied,  and  the  project 
has  been  generally  popular  from  the  beginuiug,  various  circum- 
stances have  until  now  prevented  the  com|>any  from  securing 
the  approval  of  the  State  Government.  The  bill  establishing 
the  corporation  has  passed  one  branch  of  the  Legislature  twelve 
times,  and  has  four  times  passed  both  branches,  only  to  be 
vetoed  by  the  Governor.  Last  year,  however,  after  vetoing 
the  bill,  Governor  Hill  promised  that  if  certain  changes  were 
made  in  it,  providing  that  the  City  of  New  York  should  receive 
an  income  from  the  profits  of  the  road,  he  would  approve  the 
scheme,  and  he  has  now  fulfilled  his  promise.  Under  the  pres- 
ent charter,  three  per  cent  of  the  net  earnings  must  ho  paid  as 
tribute  to  the  city  treasury,  and  great  precautions  are  taken 
against  interference  with  steam,  water,  gas  or  sewer  pipes,  or 
with  the  traffic  on  the  surface  of  the  street.  Four  tracks  are 
to  be  laid,  extending  from  the  Battery  to  the  Harlem  Kiver, 
one  line  running  from  Madison  Square  through  Madison 
Avenue  to  the  terminus,  while  the  other  will  continue  through 
Broadway.  Tho  trains  are  to  be  driveu  by  electricity,  and  are 
to  run  at  intervals  of  not  more  thau  two  minutes,  and  at  a  speed 
of  from  thirty  to  forty  miles  an  hour.  The  whole  history  of 
the  enterprise  so  far  seems  to  have  been  very  honorable  {a 
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those  who  have  managed  it  with  so  much  patience  and  care. 
So  far  as  the  names  of  the  directors  of  the  company  are 
kuowu,  they  give  assurance  of  economical  and  honest  construc- 
tion and  management,  and  we  think  the  citizens  of  New  York 
are  to  he  congratulated  on  the  prospect  of  soon  jiossessing  a 
metropolitan  system  of  railways  unequalled  by  any  in  the 
world. 

HT1IE  violent  wind-storms  which  have  swept  over  the  country 
within  the  past  two  weeks  have  worked  such  havoc  among 
badly  built  or  decaying  buildings  as  to  call  public  attention 
very  forcibly  to  tho  necessity  for  insisting  on  some  better  meth- 
ods of  securiug  the  stability  of  structures  into  which  innocent 
persons  are  crowded  day  after  day.  In  Kansas  City,  the  most 
distressing  occurrence  seems  to  have  been  the  fall  of  a  school- 
house  tower,  which  had  been  for  a  long  time  regarded  as  un- 
safe, and  had  been  twice  condemned  by  the  municipal  author- 
ity. For  some  reason,  it  seems  to  bo  everywhere  difficult  to 
obtain  the  removal  of  unsafe  structures,  eveu  alter  their  con- 
demnation, and  this  tottering  mass  of  masonry  was  left,  by  the 
uncertainty  and  irresolution  of  the  law,  to  fall  down  on  the 
heads  of  a  score  of  the  little  children  whom  the  public  author- 
ity had  undertaken  to  protect  and  care  for.  Several  other 
buildings  of  doubtful  stability  were  demolished,  burying  in  their 
fall  men,  womeu  and  children,  the  life  of  the  least  of  whom 
was  worth  more  than  all  the  bricks  in  Kansas  City.  We  know 
that  no  sectiou  of  the  country  can  claim  any  advantage  over 
any  other  in  respect  of  the  euergy  with  which  the  building 
laws  are  enforced,  and  will  therefore  refrain  from  criticising  the 
remissness  of  the  Kansas  inspectors,  but  the  reflection  suggests 
itself  strongly  to  our  mind  that  if  the  people  of  that  region 
should  take  it  into  their  heads  to  apply  to  the  execution  of  such 
Btatutea  the  iropetuousness  which  is  sometimes  invoked  to  secure 
the  punishment  of  offenders  against  other  laws,  and  should 
give  themselves  a  holiday  for  the  purpose  of  pulling  down  all 
the  cracked  and  leaning  walls  in  the  city,  the  result  would  be 
that  good  architecture  there  would  receive  an  impetus  that 
older  and  lets  impulsive  communities  would  regard  with  envy. 
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NEW  sort  of  vaccination  has  been  invented  by  Dr.  Carlos 
Finlay,  of  Havana,  for  protection  against  yellow  fever. 
It  has  long  been  supposed  that  the  poison  of  yellow 
fever  might  be  conveyed  by  inoculation,  although  no  one 
appears  to  have  wished  to  have  the  experiment  tried  on  him- 
self; but  Dr.  Fiulay  has  applied  to  nature  for  a  lancet  more 
delicate  than  any  human  tools,  and  seems  to  liave  succeeded 
in  this  way  in  producing  a  mild  form  of  yellow  fever  by  inocu- 
lation directly  from  a  yellow-fever  patient.  The  process  itself 
is  simple  enough.  A  mosquito  is  jxTsuaded  to  bite  a  person 
suffering  from  ordinary  yellow  fever,  and  is  soon  after  brought 
to  a  healthy  person,  whom,  when  his  appetite  returns,  he  bites 
without  that  previous  wiping  of  his  mouth  which  would  lie 
thought  desirable  in  polite  society.  Without  dwelling  upon 
particulars,  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  the  yellow-fever  contagion 
was  found,  in  six  eases  out  of  eleven,  to  Ik-  communicated  to 
the  healthy  person,  who,  after  the  period  of  intubation  bad 
passed,  became  affected  with  various  symptoms  characteristic 
of  yellow  fever  in  a  mild  form.  According  to  the  Lancet, 
Dr.  Finlay  believe-s  that  this  mode  of  inducing  a  prophylactic 
variety  of  yellow  fever  may  be  found  very  valuable  in  practice. 


"JJ  CURIOUS  illustration  of  the  persistence  of  |topular  tra- 
r\  dition  seems  to  be  found  in  the  account  of  a  discovery 
'  recently  made  in  Italy.  Not  far  from  Siena  is  an  ancient 
fortress,  known  as  "  the  Mill."  Perhaps  the  fortification  may 
have  developed  from  the  defences  of  some  ancient  grist-mill, 
these  establishments  having  been  frequently  fortified  in  the 
middle  ages,  but,  however  that  may  be,  the  name  by  which  it 
is  called  is  well  known  throughout  that  part  of  the  country. 
Among  the  peasants  of  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  the 
Mill  there  is  a  common  saying,  which  may  be  paraphrased 
thus:  ''Under  Colonnata's  mill,  gold  lies  buried  in  the  hill." 
The  fortress  has  been  in  ruins  for  ages,  aud  no  one  is  known  to 
have  found  any  gold  under  it,  but  not  long  ago  some  antiqua- 
rian, whether  led  by  the  local  tradition  or  not.  we  cannot  say, 
undertook  to  make  excavations  on  the  site.  For  a  long  lime 
nothing  was  discovered,  but,  the  excavations  having  been 
pushed  to  a  considerable  depth,  the  workmen  found  at  last,  far 
below  the  foundations  of  the  "  mill,"  a  dome-shaped  chamber, 
with  a  ceiling  formed  of  stone  corbelled  over,  just  like  the 
Pelasgic  Treasuries  of  Minyas  at  Orchomcnos  and  Atreus  at 


Mycens,  which  have  puzzled  archteologists  since  the  time  of 
Pausanias.  There  seems  to  be  every  reason  to  believe  that 
the  Siena  treasure-house  was  built  by  the  Etruscan  relatives  of 
the  Pelasgi,  at  a  period  certainly  not  later  than  the  sixth  ceu- 
tury  u.  c,  and  probably  far  earlier  than  this,  so  that  the  tradi- 
tion of  the  existence  of  gold  in  it,  which  agrees  precisely  with 
the  popular  idea  which  calls  both  the  Grecian  examples  "  treas- 
uries," secins  to  have  been  transmitted  from  generation  to  gen- 
eration among  the  simple  natives  for  at  least  twenty-four  hun- 
dred years,  and  to  have  survived  all  the  convulsions  and 
conquests  of  the  country,  from  the  Etruscan  period  until  now. 
It  is  very  much  the  fashion  among  historians  and  arctueologisu 
to  regard  popular  tradition  as  unworthy  of  the  slightest  atten- 
tion, and  we  are  perhaps  disposed  to  be  uuduly  credulous  about 
such  things,  but  we  cannot  help  thinking  that  a  collection 
might  be  made  of  such  sayiugs  of  the  kind  as  are  not  evi- 
dently modern  inventions,  which  would  be  interesting,  if  noth- 
ing else. 

'TJCCORDING  to  Lt  Grnie  Civil,  pneumatic  motors  are 
j\  so  simple  and  easily  managed  that  they  have  already  bc- 
'  come  popular,  and,  although  the  first  experimental  station 
in  the  Rue  Beaubourg,  was  only  established  last  dune,  it  already 
supplies  seventy-two  subscribers  with  power,  and  two  hundred 
and  forty  applicants  are  wailing  their  turn  for  connection  with 
the  station.  Most  of  the  subscribers  use  the  power  for  light 
machinery,  such  as  is  generally  operated  by  a  hand-wheel.  A 
manufacturer  of  tortoise-shell  combs,  for  instance,  employs  it 
to  drive  saws  for  cutting  the  teeth  of  his  combs,  and  wheels 
for  smoothing  and  polishing  them,  while  mauy  motors  are  con- 
nected with  turning  lathes,  tinmen's  shears,  sewing-machines, 
and  so  on.  As  compared  with  hand-power,  the  force  supplied 
by  the  pneumatic  motors  is  cheap.  The  comb-maker,  for  ex- 
ample, finds  that  the  exhaust  system  gives  him  the  same  amount 
of  power  as  a  bund- wheel,  at  one-half  the  expense,  while  the 
steadiness  of  the  motor  enables  him  to  get  more  and  better 
work  dona  with  his  machines,  than  would  be  possible  with  the 
hand-wheel  to  drive  them ;  while  a  manufacturer  of  brush- 
handles,  who  had  been  using  five  pedal-machines  for  boring ^he 
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holes  for  the  bristles,  reports  that  by  substituting  belts 
the  pneumatic  motor  for  the  pedals  his  five  operators  are  en- 
abled to  do  as  much  work  as  eight  would  have  done  with  ped- 
als, so  that  an  expenditure  of  three  francs  a  day  for  the  pneu- 
matic power  saves  him  three  men's  wages,  amounting  to  fifteen 
francs  a  day,  while  the  motor  drives  in  addition  a  saw  for  cut- 
ting out  the  handles.  The  force  is  conveyed  from  the  great 
air-pump  at  the  central  station  to  the  subscribers'  rooms  through 
iron-pipes,  with  caulked  lead  joints,  laid  in  the  sewers,  or  in 
trenches  in  streets  where  no  sewer  exists.  The  individual  ser- 
vice-pipes are  of  lead,  with  shut-offs  at  the  entrance  to  the 
building,  controlled  by  keys  in  tho  hands  of  the  managers  of 
the  company,  and  couplings  are  provided  for  connecting  the 
motors.  Payment  for  power  is  made  in  accordance  with  the 
indications  of  a  counter,  which,  however,  is  arranged  in  such  a 
way  as  to  take  account  of  the  power  consumed,  instead  of  the 
number  of  revolutions  of  the  shaft.  It  might  happen,  for  in- 
stance, that  the  brush-maker  would  for  a  time  only  need  to  use 
I  one  of  his  boring-machines,  and  it  would  be  obviously  unfair  to 
make  him  pay  its  much  for  this  as  if  he  required  power  for 
driving  all  five  of  them,  although  the  speed  of  the  shaft  would 
be  the  same  in  either  ease.  To  provide  for  this,  therefore,  the 
counter  is  uot  attached  directly  to  the  shaft,  but  to  a  disk,  re- 
volving iu  a  vertical  plane,  which  it.  moved  by  contact  with  a 
small  wheel  revolving  iu  a  horizontal  plane,  and  actuated  from 
the  main  shaft.  The  small  vertical  shaft  which  carries  this 
wheel  forces,  however,  the  piston  of  a  regulating  cylinder,  com- 
municating with  the  air  in  the  motor.  If  a  large  amount  of 
power  is  consumed,  the  air  from  outside  Hows  iu  considerable 
quantities  through  the  motor,  nearly  tilling  the  vacuum,  and 
allowing  the  piston,  aud  with  it  the  horizontal  wheel,  to  rise 
toward  the  ceutre  of  the  disk.  The  nearer  it  approaches  thi*. 
the  greater  is  the  motion  imparted  to  the  disk  by  each  revolu- 
tion of  the  horizontal  wheel,  until  the  point  is  reached  where 
all  the  power  of  the  motor  is  utilized.  If  some  of  the  machines 
driven  by  it  are  disconnected,  the  air-valve  partially  closes,  the 
difference  between  the  tension  of  the  exterior  air  and  that  in 
the  pipe  becomes  greater,  and  the  piston  of  the  regulator  sinks 
carrying  with  it  the  horizontal  wheel,  which  being  now  applied 
nearer  the  circumference  of  the  disk,  turns  it  more  slowly,  aud 
the  counter  registers  a  proportionately  smaller  number  of  rev- 
olutions. 
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ART  IX  PHOENICIA  AND  CYPRUS.1  —  VI. 


"TO  THOEVER,"  says  M.  Perrot,  "may  have  been  the  primitive 
\''J  inhabitant*  of  Cyprus,  the  earliest  settlers  known  to  his- 
tory were  Phoenicians.  On  thin  point  the  Greek  tradition 
never  varies  from  the  time*  of  Homer  down  to  those  of  the  latest 
historian  of  antiquity.  The  Iliad  represents  Cvprus  to  us  as  a  land 
thoroughly  Ph<rnician.  ...  It  was  on  the  southern  and  eastern 
coasts  that  the  Phoenician  influence  was  Grst  established,  and  there 
it  had  the  longest  dominion.  The  most  incontestably  Svrian  towns 
in  the  island  were  Kitioo,  Paphos  and  Amathos,  and  they  were  all 
on  the  south  coast.  ...  At  first  the  Syrian  colonists  paid  a  tribute 
to  the  mother  country  but  ...  the  last  ties  which  bound  Cyprus  to 
Syria  as  a  subject  slate  were  broken  by  the  struggles  of  the  latter 
against  the  kings  of  Assyria  and  Chalda-a." 

But  there  was  also  •  close  connection  between  the  Cypriote  and 
the  Greeks.  "  It  would  appear  that  the  Greeks  were  established  in 
Cyprua  a  few  years  after  the  Trojan  War,  that  is  to  say  about  the 
twelfth  century,  B.  c."  Proof  of  this  may  be  drawn  from  literary 
sources,  and  also  from  the  Greek  inscriptions  found  upon  the  island. 
"  It  is  certain  that  the  incursion  took  place  before  the  Hellenic  world 
U'tran  to  make  use  of  the  Cadmean  alphabet,  that  is  to  say,  before  it 
began  to  note  the  sounds  of  its  own  language  by  letters  taken  from 
Phoenicia.  If  the  new  colonists  had  brought  this  useful  instrument 
to  Cyprus  with  them,  we  should  not  have  found  them  employing,  down 
even  to  the  Persian  domination,  a  peculiar  system  of  writing  which 
the  syllabic  value  of  the  signs,  and  the  absence  of  soft  consonants, 
made  but  ill-fitted  to  their  own  idiom.  And  where  did  they  get  this 
system  of  signs,  a  system  comprising  some  fifty-five  different  charac- 
ters? When  they  wanted  to  write  the  .Eolian  dialect,  which  ap- 
pears to  have  prevailed  in  the  Greek  part  of  Cyprus,  did  they  adopt 
characters  from  the  cuneiform  syllabaries  ?  Or,  as  scholars  are  now 
inclined  to  think,  did  they  take  them  from  the  Hittites?  This  is 
hardly  the  place  to  treat  such  a  delicate  question.  .  .  .  But  from 
certain  indications  it  appears  likely  that  the  characters  we  are  dis- 
cussing were  invented  in  Asia  Minor,  and  used  there  many  centuries 
before  the  Phoenician  alphabet.  .  .  .  Over  the  whole  peninsula 
this  imperfect  system  was  superseded  in  the  ninth  or  eighth  century, 
B.  C,  by  the  Phoenician  alphabet ;  the  former  survived  only  in  Cy- 
prus. It  is  curious  that  the  last  Greeks  to  adopt  the  new  letters 
should  have  been  those  living  in  the  clones!  contact  with  a  Syrian 
community."  And  the  fact  is  interesting  as  emphasizing  the  intel- 
lectual independence  of  the  Cypriot  Greeks,  and  preparing  us  for 
that  Greek  admixture  which  is  strongly  apparent  in  island  sculpture. 

The  Greek  and  the  Phoenician  cities  seemed  to  have  kept  them- 
selves singularly  independent  of  each  other.  Kition  and  Amathos, 
for  example,  "  remained  Phoenician  until  the  day  when  the  victories 
of  Macedonia  brought  the  whole  East  within  the  Hellenic  svstem  ;  " 
while  Salamis  was  always  purely  Greek.  "  Not  a  single  Phoenician 
inscription  has  been  found  in  it;  neither  has  it  yielded  any  of  those 
queer  objects  of  earthenware  and  terra-cotta  which  have  been  recog- 
nized as  Phoenician,"  and  which  in  the  Pha-nician  cities  date  even 
from  Roman  times.  "The  oldest  things  from  Salamis  recall  the 
style  of  Mycena?." 

Of  the  earlier  political  condition  of  the  island  we  have  little  knowl- 
edge. The  Greek  cities  seem  to  have  enjoyed  a  maritime  supremacy 
in  the  neighborhood  of  the  ninth  century  ;'  but  though  their  material 
prosperity  was  great  in  all  later  times,  ihey  seem  to  have  had  little 
thought  of  regaining  it  when  once  they  had  lost  it.  They  even  seem 
"to  have  been  in  some  degree  careless  of  their  independence.  Twice 
only  in  a  long  series  of  years  do  we  find  them  making  any  real  effort 
to  reconquer  it.  The  Greek  cities  showed  no  united  front  to  a  for- 
eign master  .  .  .  and  none  of  that  love  of  a  Republican  form  of  Gov- 
ernment .  .  .  which  distinguished  the  communities  of  Hellas  proper. 
They  were  always  ready  to  accept  a  monarchy  ;  and  so  too  tney  re- 
signed themselves  into  the  hands  of  any  great  Oriental  emperor  who 
might  happen  to  have  the  upper  hand  for  the  moment.  .  .  .  Even 
now,  the  Greeks  of  Cyprus  are  more  indifferent  to  the  pan-Hellenic 
idea  than  those  in  anv  other  part  of  the  Levant.  They  were  alwavs 
the  easiest  subjects  of  the  Turk  ...  and  in  Cvprus,  England  has  no 
cause  to  fear  the  hostility  which  never  slumbered  in  the  Ionian  Is- 
lands until  she  surrendered  them  to  Greece." 


'  SUIorp  of  Art  in  Phmicin  ami  itt  Dtprndrneia.  Fran  the  French  o(  <  ieorge 
fwrot  and  Charles  Chip.**.   Translated  and  edited  by  Walt«r  Armstrong.  In 


Even  when,  in  b.  c,  502,  the  Cypriote  Greeks  joined  in  the  Ionian 
revolt  against  Persia,  the  Phoenician  towns  refused  to  help  ** 
and  they  failed  to  gain  their  liberty  partly  for  this  reason  ;  but 
also,  we  may  believe,  because  they  felt  themselves  more  closely 
to  the  Asiatic  Greeks  than  to  those  of  Hellas  proper. 

"  All  antiquity  is  unanimous  as  to  the  soft,  effeminate  and  dissolute 
mode  of  life  of  the  Cypriols."  Their  climate  was  luxurious,  their 
soil  so  fertile  that  great  efforts  were  not  needed.  "  The  desire  for 
the  best,  the  instinct  of  progress  was  not  readily  awakened.  ...  Id 
spite  of  its  Grecian  population  Cyprus  cannot  claim  to  be  the  nursery 
of  any  school  of  poets  and  artists,"  as,  we  know,  were  so  many 
smaller  islands  further  north.  No  great  poet,  sculptor  or  painter 
called  Cyprus  mother  —  no  single  great  man,  indeed,  save  only 
Zeno  the  philosopher.  Yet  she  had  great  artistic  importance  of  an- 
other sort.  Her  place  was  on  the  line  where  the  East  joined  the 
West-  Within  her  boundaries  met  those  two  great  currents  of  influ- 
ence which,  perpetually  warring  together,  were  yet  perpetually  ex- 
changing ideas  out  of  the  mixture  of  which  later  and  greater  devel- 
opments were  to  grow.  "  For  the  vegetable  world,"  says  M.  Perrot, 
"  Cyprus  was  a  great  jardin  d'acclimalation  wherein  a  hundred  val- 
uable plants  —  including  the  vine  —  were  first  accustomed  to  a 
somewhat  more  rigorous  climate,  and  afterwards  carried  to  all  the 
south  of  Europe,  and  thence  to  America  even."  And  something  very 
similar  may  be  said  of  her  with  regard  to  art  and  to  those  religious 
ideas  which  so  potently  moulded  art  for  the  reason  that  its  chief  end 
was  their  expression.  "  Her  action  may  be  studied  with  the  greatest 
ease  and  completeness  in  her  sculpture."  Although  her  architecture 
has  disappeared,  yet  "  from  her  ruins  and  graveyards  a  whole  art  has 
emerged,  and  that  an  art  very  curious  and  national,  an  art  of  whose 
existence  Winckelmann  had  no  suspicion ;  an  art  whose  interest  and 
importance  were  not  even  suspected  by  Gerhard,  who  was  living  less 
than  two  decades  ago." 

Most  of  the  t  \  prints'  statues  are  executed  in  a  fine  limestone,  in- 
ferior to  the  marble  of  Greece,  but  far  superior  to  the  materials  which 
offered  in  Phoenicia  proper.  Bronze  they  also  used,  but  for  obvious 
reasons  the  works  which  have  come  down  to  us  in  this  substance  are- 
few  and  small.  Plastic  clay  was  plentiful  and  good,  and  was  admir- 
ably managed  in  life-size  figures  and  vases  of  exceptional  magni- 
tude. Greek  influence  is  apparent  in  the  fact  that  it  seems  to  have 
been  very  rarely  enamelled.  Wood  also  must  have  been  largely  em- 
ployed, but  its  results  have  utterly  perished. 

Assyrian  and  Egyptian  influences,  received  not  at  first  hand,  but 
through  Phoenicia  as  an  intermediary,  lay  at  the  root  of  Cypriote  art ; 
but  local  peculiarities  are  immediately  apparent.  The  fundamental 
influence  seems  to  have  been  Egyptian,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the 
earliest  works  arc  those  which  in  details  of  costume  are  most  Assyr- 
ian in  aspect.  From  Egypt  came  the  love  of  works  in  the  round, 
never  characteristic  of  Mcsopotamian  sculpture.  Cypriote  modelling 
was  not  so  strongly  accented  as  Assyrian.  "  The  fine  taste  of  Egypt 
peeps  out  fn  a  general  breadth  of  execution,  in  the  treatment  of  the 
nude,  and  even  in  the  form  and  handling  of  head-dress  and  drapery." 
Later  on  even  the  superficial  following  of  Assyrian  precedents  gives 
way  before  the  influence  of  Egypt.  "  No  more  long  robes  hiding  all 
the  natural  contours.  In  some  statues  we  find  the  semi-nudity  of 
Egypt  ■  ■  .  but  more  often  the  body  is  covered  with  a  clinging  short- 
sleeved  tunic,  under  which  the  forms  are  scarcely  leas  visible  than  if 
ihey  were  nude."  And  the  decorative  details — the  ornamental  bands 
and  borders  worked  upon  the  garments  —  show  very  clearly  the  par- 
amount rank  which  Egypt  now  held  in  the  island  sculptor's  affections. 

But,  as  I  have  said,  this  compound  borrowed  art  is  marked  by  pe- 
culiarities quite  its  own.  For  example,  most  of  its  figures  arc  ex- 
tremely flat  from  back  to  front  and  are  carefully  finished  on  the  front 
side  only.  They  were  works  in  the  round,  but  yet  were  not  intended 
for  ei'lire  isolation.  They  were  meant  to  be  set  upon  pedestals 
ranged  against  the  walls  of  a  temple,  or  placed  back  to  back  in  par- 
allel lines  down  its  area.  Again,  while  we  find  at  first  a  desire  to 
reproduce  the  high-nosed  ty}ie  of  the  Assyrian  race,  we  soon  find  this 
abandoned  in  favor  of  a  more  Egyptian  cast  of  countenance.  Yet 
the  imitation  is  not  servile.  "  The  mouth,  which  is  horizontal  in 
works  of  the  earlier  period  begins  to  turn  up  at  the  corners,  giving 
birth  to  the  peculiar  smile  which  characterizes  archaic  Greek  sculp- 
ture, a  detail  of  expression  which  is  no  less  strange  to  real  Egyptian 
art  than  to  the  pure  style  of  Assyria."  The  comparative  lateness  of 
Cypriot  art  is  shown  by  this  single  fact.  When  it  developed  Egvpt  and 
Assyria  no  longer  ruled  alone  in  a  world  of  outer  barbarians.  In  nearly 
all  the  island  statues,  says  M.  Heuzey,  "  the  action  of  a  third  element, 
and  one  of  different  origin  may  be  traced.  And  this  element  is  the 
archaic  art  of  Greece  as  it  existed  toward  the  end  of  the  seventh  cen- 
tury in  the  islands  and  colonies  of  Aaia,  itself  bearing  traces  of  its 
half-Egyptian,  half-Asiatic  education,  combined  with  a  rude  though 
powerful  originality  of  its  own.  We  have  shown  that  die  influence 
of  Greek  archaism  was  felt  very  early  even  a*  far  as  Phoenicia ;  still 
more,  then,  must  it  have  made  its  way  in  an  island  peopled  in  greater 
part  by  a  Greek  race." 

The  defining  of  this  influence  seems  to  me  one  of  the  most  valuable 
services  done  by  the  volumes  before  us.  Eyes  obliquely  set  and  a 
mouth  raised  at  the  corners  are  known  to  us,  in  life,  as  race  charac- 
teristics of  the  very  farthest  East ;  so,  when  we  have  seen  them  in 
archaic  art,  we  have  been  quick  to  call  them  "Oriental"  character- 
istics, and  slow  to  remember  that  they  have  no  place  in  those  Oriental 
arts  from  which  Greek  art  certainly  drew  much  of  its  inspiration. 
I  "  The  obliquity  of  the  eyeball,"  says  M.  Heuzey,  and,  following  him, 
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M.  Pcrrot,  "does  not  appear  in  the  art  of  Eeypi,  ChaMea  or  Assyria 
until  a  comparatively  late  date,  and  then  Is  mostly  confined  to  at- 
tempt* at  figuring  the  human  profile.  .  .  .  In  Assyrian  bas-reliefs  it 
seems  to  be  no  more  than  a  conventional  way  of  expressing  the  van- 
ishing perspectives  of  the  eyes  as  seen  in  full  face,  for  it  is  not  to  be 
traced  in  beads  in  the  round  in  the  tame  period.  ...  In  the  archaism 
of  Greece  alone  do  we  find  it  adopted  in  a  constant  way.  ...  It  is 
in  reality  "  (not  an  effort  to  express  race  characteristic*  at  all,  but) 
"  no  more  than  a  pure  affectation,  one  of  those  conventions  by  which 
art  sometime*  thinks  it  can  add  to  the  beauty  of  the  human  form.  It 
seems  to  me  to  be  part  of  the  great  original  effort  of  the  young  art  of 
Greece  to  give  animation  to  the  face.  The  artist  drew  up  the  cor- 
ners of  the  month  in  an  exaggerated  smile,  and  then,  observing  that 
be  bad  broken  in  upon  the  equilibrium  of  the  fuatures,  and  obeying 
an  impulse  toward  parallelism,  he  turned  up  the  eyes  in  the  same 
fashion  and  made  them  grin  with  tbe  mouth."  Such  details  have  a 
much  more  than  merely  technical  importance.  With  the  grotesque 
smile  of  the  earliest  Greek-influenced  terra-cottas  of  Phoenicia  and 
Cyprus  begins  tbe  period  of  true  life  in  sculpture — of  animation, 
expression,  individuality  and  psychical  meanings ;  and  in  the  con- 
trast between  them,  technically  imperfect  and  childish  though  they 
are,  and  the  technically  admirable  statues  of  Egypt,  expressing 
merely  a  supernatural  repose,  a  superhuman  calm  and  immobility,  is 
typified  the  whole  difference  between  the  life  and  character  of  Egypt 
and  or  Greece  —  between  the  old,  wholly  dead  world  of  caste  and 
bondage  and  convention,  and  that  newer  world  of  freedom  and  indi- 
viduality and  intellectual  life  which  is  the  true  parent  of  the  world 
that  still  is  to-day.  I  do  not  forget  that  there  was  a  time  in  her  very 
earliest  ages  when  even  Egypt's  sculptors  had  showed  aspirations  of 
a  similar  sort,  and  great  skill  in  their  realization.  But  it  was  not 
from  them  that  Cyprus  borrowed  the  vital  principle  which  was  to 
blossom  into  such  splendor  of  life ;  her  borrowings  from  Egypt  were 
of  another  sort  —  technical,  rather  than  intellectual,  spiritual-  It 
was  the  nascent  soul  of  Greece  which  worked  it*  own  new  way  to 
existence  under  the  tonch  of  Cypriote  chisels.  And  I  may  add  that 
not  only  in  the  face  but  in  the  drapery  of  the  island  sculptor  we  see 
its  signs.  Very  often  his  folds  are  purely  Assyrian  or  Egyptian  in 
character;  but  often,  too,  they  show  the  beginnings  of  the  freer  treat- 
ment characteristic  of  the  art  we  call  Hellenic. 

Hellenism  became  more  and  more  the  predominant  influence  as 
the  years  succeeded  one  another.  The  fully-formed  Cypriote  style, 
"  like  that  of  Etruria,  was  a  branch  of  Greek  archaism. '  Asiatic  tra- 
dition? naturally  had  more  to  say  to  it  than  to  purely  Greek  art,  and 
they  were  preserved  from  total  disappearance  by  the  influence  of  a 
national  type  which  was  Itself  considerably  mixed.  .  .  .  This  type," 
—always  discernible,  though  most  strongly  marked  In  earlier  periods 
— "  lacks  elegance  and  nobility.  It  ha*  neither  the  grave  and  honest 
look  of  the  Egyptians,  nor  the  truculent  energy  of  the  Assyrians,  nor 
the  purity  of  line  which  Greek  artist*  set  before  themselves  from  the 
very  beginning.  .  .  .  The  cranium  is  high,  the  skull  narrow,  the 
forehead  slightly  retreating.  Tbe  eye*  are  large  and  prominent,  tbe 
cheek-bones  salient,  and  the  cheeks  often  hollow.  The  nose  is  strong 
and  large  toward  the  end,  the  chin  large  and  heavy,  tbe  small,  plump 
mouth  not  without  a  dash  of  sensuality.  .  .  .  These  Cypriote  heads 
have  neither  vigor  nor  refinement,  fiiey  betray  a  soft  heaviness 
of  character  which  agrees  well  with  the  history  of  the  race  to  which 
they  belong."  They  g^>  far,  in  truth,  to  point  the  meaning  of  a  scorn- 
ful term  that  the  classio  authors  often  used  —  Cypriote  ox." 

It  has  seemed  better  thus  to  abridge  M.  Perrot's  generalizations 
with  regard  to  Cypriote  sculpture,  rather  than  to  try  anil  follow  him 
in  his  description  of  the  various  relics  upon  which  his  conclusions  are 
based.  To  begin  with,  any  one  may  study  these  for  himself,  either 
at  the  Metropolitan  Museum  or  in  the  admirable  reproductions  pub- 
lished by  Messrs.  Ticknor  &  Co.  And  in  the  second  place,  tbe  value 
of  the  statues  is  less  individual  or  intrinsic  than  aggregate  and  his- 
torical. They  interest  us  chiefly  because  they  bring  to  light  a  great 
connecting  link  in  the  chain  of  ancient  art  — that  link  which  unites 
the  purely  Egyptian  and  Assyrian  development*  with  the  purely  Hel- 
lenic, and  shows  all  three  as  mingling  and  blending  together.  The 
importance  of  Phoenicia  proper  to  the  historian  of  art  is  that  of  a 
transmitter  of  ideas,  an  intermediary  between  nations  old  and  new. 
The  importance  of  Cyprus  is  of  a  different  kind.  She  received  from 
the  old  world  on  the  one  hand  and  from  the  new  world  on  the  other 
—  was  herself,  indeed,  half  Oriental,  half  Hellenic  —  and  fused  their 
gifts  into  an  individual  and  most  interesting,  though  not  very  beauti- 
ful or  significant  art  of  her  own.  Of  course  the  perfect  art  of  Hellas 
proper  did  uot  actually  detctwl  from  tbe  art  of  Cyprus;  it  was  rather 
a  parallel  development,  of  somewhat  later  date.  And  yet  tbe  inter- 
change of  influences  must  have  been  constant,  and  in  any  case  the 
art  of  Cyprus  stands  alone  in  it*  power  to  show  us  to-day  how  the 
Greek  genius  went  to  work  in  tbe  earlier  stages  of  its  development. 

And,  as  I  have  hinted,  it  shows  us  also  bow  this  genius  went  to 
work  in  appropriating  and  modifying  those  religious  ideas  which  it 
received  from  the  East,  and  which  had  so  strong  au  effect  upon 
artistic  effort.  But  in  this  connection  I  can  only  refer  my  readers 
to  M.  Pcrrot  himself.  I  have  not  oven  left  myself  place  to  speak  of 
his  full  chapters  upon  gem-cutting  and  the  various  industrial  arts, 
though  they  are  well  worthy  of  close  attention. 

Yet  valuable  and  interesting  as  are  these  volumes,  we  cannot  quite 
•ay  of  them  what  we  may  say  about  their  predecessors.  They  do 
not  give  us  a  complete  and  authoritative  account  of  Phoenician  art 
which  we  may  feel  tare  will  not  be  npset  or  radically  modified  by 


future  discoveries.  That  which  the  future  explorer  may  unearth  in 
Plwenicia  or  her  dependencies  may  possibly  modify  or  disturb,  instead 
of  confirming  some  of  the  details  of  the  knowledge  we  think  we  now 
possess  —  partly  because,  as  I  need  hardly  state,  the  explorations  of 
the  past  have  not  always  been  conducted  in  a  thoroughly  scientific 
spirit.  Certain  foreign  critics,  indeed,  think  that  M.  Pcrrot  himself 
has  been  too  credulous  upon  many  points,  especially  as  regards  the 
jewelry,  etc.,  in  the  Cesnola  collection.  But  he  himself  explains 
that  his  beliefs  and  the  theories  based  upon  theni  are  of  a  somewhat 
tentative,  provisionary  character.  And  at  all  event*  we  may  say 
that  the  present  volumes  are  by  far  the  best  to  which  the  general  sin- 
dent  can  as  yet  turn  for  information  upon  tbe  subject ;  and  also  that 
he  owes  their  authors  a  double  debt  of  gratitude,  inasmuch  as  their 
task  was  far  more  difficult  than  with  the  preceding  ones,  involving  as 
it  did  the  study  of  a  vast  mass  of  uncodified  evidence,  and  the  risk 
—  agreeable  enough  to  a  mere  polemic  writer,  but  not  to  a  professed 
historian — of  putting  themselves  on  record  with  opinions  which  may 
soon  have  to  be  conspicuously  modified.  1  may  add  that  in  these 
long  chapters  of  mine  I  have  tried  to  avoid  all  commenting  upon 
those  minor  disputable  subject*  into  which  Messrs.  Perrot  and  Cbi- 
piez  were  obliged  to  enter,  and  to  reproduce  only  such  main  points 
and  general  opinions  as  arc  pretty  well  established  to-day. 

It  is  a  matter  of  regret  that  Mr.  Armstrong's  translation  should 
not  be  entitled  to  such  unqualified  praise  as  was  due  to  his  \ 
attempts.    The  style  is  often  slipshod  and  awkward,  and  i 
are  extremely  frequent  and  sometimes  of  a  very  coufusing  sort." 

M.  G.  van  Rensselaer. 


LECTURE  ON  ARCHITECTURE.' 

PART  I.  ON  THK  THEORY  OK  PROPORTION  IN  THE  ARTS  GEN- 
ERALLY, AND  PARTICULARLY  IN  ARHCITECTORR  :  AND  WITH 
FURTHER  SPECIAL  REFERENCE  TO  THK  STUDY  OK  GREEK 
ARCHITECTURE. 

HE  art  of  tbe  Greeks, 
in  sculpture  or  ar- 
and  no  leas,  in- 
deed, in  all  branches  of  their 
poetry,  Epic,  Lyric,  or  Drama- 
tic, has  always  been  recognized 
as  excelling  by  harmony  of  pro- 
portion, and    as  distinctively 
ideal.  These  terms  —  the  ideal, 
and  harmony  of  proportion  — 
are  more  frequently  paraded 
rhetorically  than  defined.    It  is 
either  taken  for  granted  that 
their  meaning  is  loo  well  under- 
stood for  explanation  to  be  nec- 
essary, or  we  are  put  off  with 
generalities  or  flourishes  which 
benefit  little.      Tbe  meaning 
which  they  do  cover  lies  at  the 
Ffrfc-doc}  ^^irvfrvijray root  of  the  subject  of  the  pres- 
t~J\&jAM*rn*tym>*9*m&aa3mi2rii.  ent  lecture,  and  it  is  all-import- 
ant to  obtain  a  somewhat  firmer  grasp  of  it. 

Proportion  concern*  relative  quantities  —  which  may  be  quantities 
of  anything,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  art  which  is  in  question ; 
and  what  proportions  will  be  harmonies  cannot  but  be  largely 
indent  upon  the  subject-matter  to  be  dealt  with.  It  may  bo  pos- 
as  we  shall  sec,  to  lay  down  some  very  broad  principles  which 
shall  apply  to  harmony  of  proportions  In  all  the  art*;  but  when 
specific  application  is  in  question,  it  is  to  be  expected  that  every-  art 
will  have  its  propor  conditions  of  haruionv-  Some  of  the  wildest 
woolgathering  over  these  speculative  fields  has  been  due  to  tbe 
negleet  of  such  peculiar  conditions,  and  to  the  resolution  to  impose 
the  principles  of  one  art  upon  another. 

In  any  case,  perfection  of  proportion  is  not  something  distinct  from 
ideality  in  art,  but  is  characteristic  of  it.  The  theory  of  the  ideal 
in  art  lias  not  been  rendered  clearer  by  the  long-established  predilec- 
tion for  connecting  it  with  the  more  fanciful  speculations  of  ancient 
philosophy.  All  things  which  exist,  it  was  propounded,  had  pre- 
existence  in  their  causes,  corresponded  to  ideal  archetypes  in  the 
minrl  of  the  Demiurgus,  or  great  artificer  of  the  world,  and  once  had 
been  within  cognizance  of  the  soul  while  it  was  yet  free  from  the 
sufferings  and  soil  of  earth.  Not  only  all  positive  objects,  but  all 
abstractions  had  representatives  there  in  purity  and  perfection  — 
perfect  truth  and  perfect  beauty  ;  and  the  great  end  of  human  study 
and  discipline  was  to  get  clear  of  the  clogs  and  embarrassment*  of 
material  existence,  ami  by  the  purest  of  all  initiations  attain 
more  to  the  bliss  of  unclouded  intuition  and  absolute  knowledge. 
The  mysticism  which  accrued  around  these  speculations  need  not  he 
pursued  further;  it  pervades  Platonism  in  all  its  later  as  in  it* 
earliest  forms  and  penetrating  the  scholastic  philosophies  emerges 
for  its  utmost  glorification  in  the  poetry  of  Dante.  And  not  alone  to 
poets  and  metaphysicians,  but  no  less  to  rhetorical  critic*,  has  it  ever 
been  tempting  — 
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point  of  view  is  bound  to  be  not  poetic,  but  pro- 
saic ;  we  require  not  trope*  and  figures,  but  definitions.  We  are  led  in 
consequence  to  recognize  (hat  it  was  from  the  blended  operations  of 
the  imagination  and  intellect  of  the  artist,  that  the  philosopher 
modelled  bis  type  of  the  Demiurgus.  The  processes  and  qualifica- 
tions of  the  creative  faculty  of  gifted  mail  wore  transferred  to  the 
conception  of  Divinity.  The  original  notion  so  far  accurately  repre- 
sents a  fact,  that  the  production  of  a  truly  great  work  in  any  art  is 
due  in  the  first  instance  to  an  antecedent  idea,  to  a  generative  con- 
ception in  the  artist's  mind;  and  to  such  an  idea  as  from  material 
hindrances,  is  after  all  too  frequently,  bat  imperfectly  realized.  The 
development  of  such  an  idea  may  be  progressive  —  but  all  that  is 
most  important  is  virtually  pre-existcnl  in  the  original  germ.  The 
same  principle  holds  good  in  art,  which  the  more  sober  Aristotle 
enunciated  relatively  to  animated  organisms ;  the  whole,  he  said,  is 
anterior  to  the  parts  —  that  is,  the  number,  nature,  and  collocation 
of  parts  or  members,  are  dependent  upon  the  conditions  which  their 

P  An  artistic  ideal!  a  combination  of  the  same  elements  which  are 
included  in  all  mental  experiences,  only  in  heightened  force  and  in 
an  elevated  degree;  it  has  common  relation  to  Thought  and  to 
Passion ;  or  otherwise  stated,  it  is  intellectual  on  one  side  and  moral 
on  the  other.  And  the  work  which  results  is  a  work  of  fine  art  in 
virtue  of  the  intellectual  element,  howeTer  distinguished,  being  in 
decided  subordination  —  being  essentially  ancillary  to  the  moral  — 
to  the  realization  of  a  certain  specific  tone  of  moral  expression.  By 
moral  expression  I  mean  style;  style  as  equivalent  to  some  certain, 
well-defined  grade  in  that  scale  of  characteristic  dignity,  which 
extends  from  loftiest  sublimity  and  beauty  through  degrees  and  vari- 
eties of  nobleness,  elegance,  gracefulness,  nay,  prettiness,  even,  to 
the  quaint,  the  humorous,  the  grotesque. 

From  the  immeasurably  superior  interest  and  importance  of  the 
grandest  style,  the  term  ideal  art  has  tended  to  become  restricted  to 
this  alone ;  but,  in  truth,  every  work  in  art  which  has  a  consistent 
style,  and  attains  to  a  certain  degree  of  perfection,  is  so  far  entitled 
to  be  termed  ideal,  as  owing  its  birth  to  a  true  effort  of  imagination. 
This  must  be  allowed,  though  we  shall  not,  in  consequence,  be  com- 
mitted to  the  mistake  of  coordinating  perfection  in  a  lower  style 
with  perfection  in  a  higher.  The  original  conception  may  be  seriously 
at  fault,  and  then  the  claim  to  ideality  is  cancelled  ;  the  pretended 
sublime  may  be  bombastic,  extravagant,  overcharged;  what  is 
intended  to  be  embellishment  may  be  tawdriuess  ;  the  tranquil  only 
unsufferably  dull,  the  grotesque  revolting. 

Or  otherwise,  whatever  the  valuu  of  the  conception  in  the  artist's 
mind,  the  work,  at  last,  may  be  defective  from  lack  of  executive 
skill.  Wordsworth  liberally  concedes  "  the  vision  and  the  faculty 
divine  "  to  many  who  are  so  far  poets,  but  — 

Wanting  tlx  MoomplUbawnt  of  v«rs«,  - 
and  so,  in  other  arts,  how  many  are  the  original  productions  which 
seem  to  have  the  merits  inseparable  from  copies  of  really  fine  works, 
but  alas !  the  faults  also  of  |ioor  copies. 

Purity  of  style,  therefore,  and  a  high  standard  of  development 
within  that  style,  with  adequate  and  admirable  execution,  entitle  a 
work  of  art  to  the  honors  of  the  ideal.  Such  a  work  is,  in  its  degree, 
a  concrete  realization  of  thought  and  feeling,  touched  to  fine  issues ; 
it  is  only  due,  as  already  stated,  to  the  vast  interval  which  separates 
the  loftiest  and  the  least  important  examples,  that  ideal  art  has 
become  restricted  in  ordinary  language  to  the  highest  art  of  all. 

A  true  work  of  art,  therefore,  has  relation  us  a  whole  and  in  every 
part,  to  an  inspiring  and  controlling  idea ;  and  this  relation,  upon 
which  liarinoniousncss  and  purity  of  effect  depend,  is  a  matter  of 
proportion  among  those  parts  or  characteristic  elements,  and  rela- 
tively to  the  whole.  Due  relation,  due  keeping,  due  subordination, 
preservation  of  the  values,  these  are  all  familiar,  well-understood 
phrases  which  the  simplest  analysis  reduces  to  the  singie  'jualitt)  of 
due  proportion. 

What  proportion  does  not  decide  is  the  nature  of  the  parts  or  ele- 
ments themselves,  in  the  first  instance,  to  which  it  is  applicable.  The 
general  nature  of  these  will  vary,  of  course,  with  every  art ;  they 
may  be  combinations  of  audible  notes  in  one,  selections  of  tints  and 
shades  in  another,  graduated  outlines  or  masses  in  other  instances ; 
and  every  particular  work  will  be  made  up  of  special  combinations, 
with  limits  within  which  they  offer  themselves  for  mollification  in 
proportionate  distribution. 

Here,  therefore,  we  distinguish  a  qualitative  as  well  as  a  quantita- 
tive harmony.  Harmonious  composition  depends  on  the  fitness  of 
the  kind  of  elements  which  are  brought  together,  as  well  as  on  the 
fitness  of  their  relative  masses,  dimensions  or  intensities.  To  take 
an  illustration  from  mechanism,  in  a  chronometer  or  a  steam  engine, 
a  certain  variety  of  appropriate  parts  are  to  be  contrived  in  the  first 
instance,  and  then  adjusted  to  each  other  bv  appropriate  relative 
dimensions  and  positions.  Hie  same  sets  of*  members  and  organs 
which  make  up  the  very  effective  organism  of  a  bull-dog  arc  repeated 
in  a  staghouna,  but  varied  throughout  in  relative  proportions.  If  we 
compare  the  staghound  with  the  stag,  we  find  the  elements  which 
enter  into  the  combination  are  now  materially  varied  in  kind,  but 
still  appropriately;  and  the  different  kinds  of  elements,  as  hoofs, 
claws,  horns,  etc.,  are  in  each  case  harmoniously  adjusted  in  propor- 

:ial  associates.    In  the  composition  of 
selection  of  appropriate  tints  is  ante- 
em  in  due  relative  collocation  and  fre- 
quency and  force.    And  so  in  architecture,  each  harmonious  style  is 


dim,  norns,  etc.,  are  in  cacu  cute  nsmii 
tionato  magnitude  to  their  special  associa 
a  picture,  in  the  same  way,  the  selection  i 
cedent  to  the  .  application  of  them  in  due 


primarily  harmonious  in  virtu*  of  its  members  and  ornaments,  mak- 
ing up  a  set  suitable  for  die  proper  architectural  requirements ;  and 
afterwards  so  regulated  by  proportion  among  themselves,  as  to  give 
full  effect  to  the  purposes  both  of  convenience  and  beauty  for  which 
they  are  contrived  and  brought  together.  The  moat  important 
architectural  works  of  the  Greeks  were  temples,  chiefly  of  the  Doric 
style,  and  of  these  the  most  finished  and  studied  were  by  Athenian 
architects  in  Athens  and  Attica,  and  one  other  erected  at  Basse  in 
Arcadia.  A  Greek  temple  is  a  structure  of  which  the  primary  and 
simple  purpose  is  to  house  the  statue  of  a  god  or  goddess  —  to  house 
it  worthily  and  characteristically.  It  is  possible  that  originally  it 
was  supposed  to  be  the  actual  residence  of  the  unseen  divinity. 
There  are  traces  in  the  history  of  other  nations  of  such  an  idea, 
A  secluded  apartment  is  a  sort  of  Holy  of  Holies  —  only  entered  by 
the  priest  —  by  hiin  only  at  certain  times,  and  then  for  direct  inter- 
course with  the  Cod,  for  services  of  propitiation,  or  to  obtain  oracles. 
There  is  a  hint  of  such  a  lingering  notion  in  Homer  when  he  tells 
how  the  Goddess  Athene  retires  to  Athens  and  there  enters,  as  if  for 
permanent  residence,  the  "closed  house  of  Erechtheus "  —  the 
original  of  the  Erechtheutn,  which,  in  historical  limes,  comprised  the 
temple  of  Athene  Polias  and  became  the  depository  of  her  most 
sacred  effigy.  The  word  raor  applied  to  the  temple  generally  and 
especially  to  the  most  sacred  division  of  it,  and  signifying  properly 
a  dwelling,  preserves  another  bint  of  such  a  notion. 

At  the  epoch  which  we  are  concerned  with,  the  naos  —  an  apart- 
ment to  lodge  and  protect  the  statue  of  the  God  or  Goddess  —  is  the 
main  clement  of  the  structure ;  another  subordinate  was  sometimes 
attached  —  an  apartment  which  serves  as  a  treasury  —  in  modern 
phrase,  rather  in  the  first  instance  as  a  sacristy,  a  room  for  safe 
deposit  of  the  objects  of  value  dedicated  to  the  divinity  and  its  ser- 
vice, when  not  required  for  display. 

It  is  following  out  the  primary  idea  of  a  dwelling  which  suggests 
that  the  dignified  apartment  shall  not  be  entered  directly  from  the 
surrounding  open  area,  that  there  should  be  a  portico  in  front  of  the 
entrance  and  even  an  antechamber  also ;  in  fact,  a  hall  and  a  porch. 
Such  is  the  form  of  earlier  simple  temples.  Afterwards,  enhance- 
ment of  dignity  was  sought  by  carrying  a  portico  entirely  round  the 
building ;  this  is  at  once  an  exhibition  of  lavish  enrichment  and 
emphasizes  the  seclusion  of  the  naos.  It  was  reserved  for  later  times 
to  seek  still  further  enhanced  effect  by  carrying  a  double  range  of 
columns  all  round. 

The  same  sense  of  the  appropriateness  of  giving  distinctness  to 
the  sac  redoes*  of  the  structure  suggests  that  it  shall  be  raised  more 
or  less  above  the  level  of  the  surrounding  area  by  a  podium,  and  that 
the  sacred  apartment  again  should  be  raised  by 'steps  above  the  por- 
tico. 

That  the  plan  of  the  main  apartment  should  be  an  oblong  with  the 
entrance  at  one  end,  is  suitable  to  the  purpose  of  allowing  room  for 
spectators  in  front  of  the  chief  object  of  interest. 

Such,  then,  were  the  simple  elementary  members  which  governed 
the  plan  of  a  Greek  temple ;  already,  consideration  of  the  relative 
dimensions  to  be  given  to  the  naos  in  length  and  breadth,  to  the 
antechamber  or  pronaos,  to  the  portico  on  front  and  on  flank, 
involves  considerations  of  proportion.  These  must  be  controlled 
importantly  in  particular  cases,  by  the  general  magnitude  which  is 
contemplated  for  the  building;  as  the  same  proportion  may  mani- 
fesdy  not  be  suitable  for  a  large  and  for  a  small  apartment ;  anil  then 
in  some  degree  by  the  nature  of  the  materials  to  be  employed,  and 
the  general  system  of  construction.  But  after  these  have  been  fully 
allowed  for,  a  wide  choice  is  still  left  open  between  one  definite 
dimension  and  distribution  of  dimension,  and  others,  and  it  is 
upon  decision  as  to  definite  dimensions  that  all  the  artistic  effect 
which  is  derivable  from  proportion  depends.  We  have  to  chouse  one 
set  of  dimensions  out  of  any  number  of  others  which  will  be  equally 
convenient;  and  we  require  some  principle  which  will  guide,  or  help 
to  guide,  us  to  the  most  dignified  or  most  beautiful,  being  at  the  same 
time  characteristically  appropriate. 

The  consideration  of  the  architectural  members  of  the  elevation 
will  bring  us  to  the  same  problem  of  reference  to  proportion,  which 
is  presented  by  the  plan.  For  anything  that  is  to  be  learned  from 
history  or  archaeology  the  Doric  style  of  architecture  may  have  come 
into  the  world  complete  in  all  its  member*  and  attributes,  like  Athene 
from  the  head  of  Zeus.  We  have  examples  of  it  which  are  compar- 
atively rude  —  such  is  thu  temple  at  Assos  so  thoroughly  explored 
and  published  by  the  Americans  —  but  we  do  not  come  upon  one  in 
the  embryonic  stage;  all  the  members  which  pertain  to  the  most 
perfect  examples  are  there,  and  not  any  other ;  the  differences,  and 
they  are  such  as  to  induce  contrasts  almost  as  irliirin^  m  between  clum- 
siness and  grace  divine,  are  mainly  due  to  differences  of  proportion. 

It  is  possible  that  early  Greeks  may  have  been  familiar  with  the 
imposing  effect  of  Egyptian  avenues  of  columns,  and  so  have  been 
influenced  in  giving  development  to  their  own  colonnades ;  but  other- 
wise their  Doric  presents  no  detail  which  indicates  Egyptian  origin 
—  none  of  which  the  similarity  is  not  explained  as  a  common  sug- 
gestion of  a  common  constructional  requirement.  The  architecture 
of  Egypt  is  stone,  and  that  of  Greece  betrays  throughout  its  deriva- 
tion from  timber  architecture.  It  is  a  wooden  architecture  translated 
into  stone  under  the  altered  proportions  imposed  by  the  new  material, 
especially  in  respect  of  the  bulkiness  of  columns  and  the  span  which 
bearings  could  safely  be  extended  to.  The  vase  paintings  pre- 
■    a  of  the  slender  columns  of  purely  timber  Doric, 
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ualitative  har- 
queBtion  of 


In  the  elevation,  as  in  the  plan,  considerations  of  qualil 
mouv  precede  those  of  quantitative.    There  is  the  same  <j 
deciding  that  a  certain  kind  of  member  is  indispensable  or 
ate  before  we  come  to  the  question  what  precise  dimensions 
assigned  to  it  relatively  to  Ujosc  in  immediate  association. 

The  Doric  column  is  a  pillar  diminishing  from  below  upwards ; 
the  broader  base  is  expressive  of  stability  for  the  mass  as  independ- 
ent, and  also  as  ensuring  steadiness  until  thu  architecture  is  placed 
upon  it.  A  horizontal  plate  on  the  top  of  a  wooden  shaft  would 
distribute  the  pressure  of  superincumbent  weight.  The  triglyph  ha* 
always  been  understood  to  represent  the  end  of  a  cross-beam  resting 
upon  the  architrave.  The  mutule  represents  the  projecting  end  of  a 
flat  wooden  tenon  driven  hard  into  a  mortise  crossing  a  joint ;  and 
the  dentils  owe  their  origin  to  heads  of  trenails  driven  through  it  on 
either  side,  into  the  under  surface  of  the  covering  and  projecting 
cornice. 

These  elements  uf  construction  in  the  hands  of  some  prima-val 
artist  -lome  genius,  Twill  say,  worthy  to  take  rank  in  no  remote 
class  from  Homer  in  poetry  and  Phidias  in  sculpture,  were  reduced 
to  order  and  expressive  symmetry. 

The  triglyphs  were  increased  in  number  anil  spaced  regularly  both 
over  the  columns  where  they  covered  joints  and  certified  bond,  and 
intermediately ;  in  like  manner  the  mutules  were  still  further  multi- 
plied and  accentuated  the  regular  distribution  of  the  triglyphs  and 
their  intervals ;  and  regular  subdivision  reached  its  limit  in  the  close- 
set  rows  of  dentils. 

The  expression  of  the  column  as  responsible  for  resisting  down- 
preas,  was  enforced  by  vertical  channels,  by  fluting ;  and  the  princi- 
ple was  extended  to  the  grooves  which  gave  their  name  to  the 
upright  triglyphs. 

The  projecting  cornice  might  be  called  the  analogue  of  a  capital 
to  the  general  order,  but  that  its  functions  of  shielding  the  order 
from  above  is  too  special  to  be  so  subordinated  ;  the  capital,  indeed, 
was  so  treated  by  the  spread  given  to  it  beyond  reference  to  transi- 
tion to  the  architrave  that  it  assumed  itself  the  characteristic  of  a 
cornice.  Such,  then,  are  the  members  of  the  Doric  order,  and  in 
broad  outlines  they  are  repeated  like  those  of  the  plan  in  the  Ionic 
—  as  columns  erected  upon  a  raised  podium  are  spanned  above  by  the 
architrave  — above  this  is  the  frieze  which  represents  or  covers  the 
ends  of  the  cross  beams;  atid  the  entablature  is  completed  by  a 
!  which  projects  to  carry  off  rainfall  clear  of  both  entablature 


But  the  spirit,  the  proper  style,  the  moral  expression  of  Doric 
architecture,  is  the  utmost  severity  that  is  consistent  with  grace  — 
of  Ionic,  as  much  grace  as  is  consistent  with  dignity.  The  sternness 
of  Doric  declares  itself  in  the  general  predominance  of  massiveness; 
in  the  frankness  with  which  the  triglyphs  express  the  constructive 
articulation,  in  the  paucity  of  subordinate  mouldings,  and  those  dis- 
tinguished by  breadth  and  boldness.  In  Ionic  architecture  slender- 
ness  prevails,  the  void  intervals  are  more  open,  mouldings  are  multi- 
plied and  diversified,  and  are  introduced  to  soften  all  angularities  of 
transition,  assume  more  varied  curvature,  are  frequently  richly 
carved,  and  in  the  capitals  developed  with  elaborate  enrichment. 

It  is  clear  that  any  general  theory  of  architectural  proportion  may 
be  called  upon  to  justify  itself  as  being  equally  applicable  to  both 
these  contrasted  styles ;  but  this  is  too  wide  a  range  for  the  present 
occasion,  and  there  is  quite  sufficient  scope  for  illustration  of  its 
elasticity  in  the  various  examples  of  that  Doric  templar  architecture 
in  which  Greek  genius  achieved  its  noblest  triumphs.  It  is  in  the 
greatest  of  these  — in  the  Parthenon  —  that  we  can  follow  forth  the 
moat  complete  illustration  of  the  theory  and  of  its  flexibility.  Here 


it  is  that  we  obtain  revelation  of  principles  which  do  not 
invariable  norm,  but  instead  of  excluding  variations  lead  themselves 


I  diversified. 

More  than  one  of  the  great  Greek  architects  is  reported  to  have 
left  treatises  on  the  proportions  of  the  buildings,  temples  chiefly, 
which  they  erected.  These  literary  works  are  lost,  and  it  is  much  if 
an  occasional  detail  derived  from  them  ia  preserved  among  those  pre- 
cepts which  Vitruvius  lays  down  for  the  practitioners  of  his  day  — 
precepts  which  are  all  but  universally  at  variance  with  Greek  prac- 
tice. What  the  theory  really  was  upon  which  the  great  architec- 
tural geniuses  of  Greece  based  their  practice  is  to  be  sought  by 
interpretation  of  the  ruins  of  their  executed  works.  In  these  works 
wc  have  the  equivalent  of  the  original  illustrations  of  the  lost  trea- 
tises. Une  set  of  such  illustrations  is  particularly  valuable  ;  it  is 
embodied  iu  the  plates  of  the  work  on  Athenian  architecture  —  the 
Parthenon  and  Propylea,  which  was  executed  with  exhaustive 
thoroughness  and  minutest  accuracy  by  Mr.  Penrose  for  the  society 
of  Dilettanti.  Only  second  in  importance  is  the  volume  on  the 
temples  of  Basse  and  Jigitia,  by  the  late  Professor  Coekerell. 
From  these  records  of  the  executed  works  of  the  great  Athenian 
architects,  it  ought  to  be  twssible  for  us  to  elicit  by  examination  and 
study  whether  they  really  employed  a  system  of  proportion  in 
design,  aud  what  it  was.  But,  indeed,  our  chief  interest  is  to  dis- 
cover what  their  system  was  ;  for  that  there  was  such,  and  also  that 
it  was  baaed  upon  principles  not  fanciful  but  rational,  might  be  safely 
assumed  from  that  harmony  of  their  architecture  which  has  ever 
been  recognized  with  admiration,  and  spontaneously  by  all  beholders. 

I  believe  that  I  shall  be  able  to  convince  you  that  the  secret  has 
been  penetrated.  When  I  shall  have  set  this  forth  it  will  remain  for- 
ever to  demonstrate  what  my  limits  will  forbid  ine  to  enter  on,  that 
the  same  system  is  perfectly  applicable  to  other  styles;  and  that  much 


that  is  excellent  in  later  styles  has  been  due  to  an  instinctive  apj.rox 
to  it,  standing  in  the  place  of 


{Contributors  are  requeued  to  tend  with  their  drawings  full  an 
adequate  description*  of  ike  buildings,  including  a  statemetit  of  cost.] 
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BURLINGTON  COIWTY  COURT-HOUSE,  AT  MOUNT  HOLLY,  N.  J. 
ADDITIONS  AND  REMODKMNOS  BY  MESSRS.  HAZELHURST  4 
UUCKEL,  ARCHITECTS.  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

HIS  building  was  originally  built  in  1*96.  The  clerks' office  and 
surrogate's  office  were  added  in  1807.  The  buildings  are  in 
the  centre  of  the  town,  on  the  principal  street,  in  an  open  park 
or  square,  and  are  excellent  examples  of  colonial  work,  both  inside 
and  outside,  the  material  being  brick  and  stone.  The  additions  to 
old  building  were  placed  in  rear,  so  as  not  to  mar  the  beauty  of  the 
old  work,  and  were  carried  out  in  exact  conformity  with  iu  style,  but 
at  the  same  time  being  made  thoroughly  fireproof,  the  I-beam  and 
brick  arch  being  used  in  floors.  These  new  portions  of  building  are 
used  as  record  vaults,  library,  clerks'  office,  judges'  room,  etc.  Act- 
ual measurements  of  all  otd  work,  such  as  cornices,  etc.,  are  made 
to  attain  harmony  in  design.  This  work  has  recently  beeu  com- 
pleted, and  the  sketch  shows  old  building  as  it  now  appears,  with  new 
work  added  to  rear. 

STUDY  TOR  A  SWISS  COTTAGE.     MR.  JULES  F.  W  KG  MAN,  ARCHI- 
f,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


The  sketch  represents  a  study  for  a  Swiss  chalet  on  the  American 
plan,  well  adapted  for  this  climate,  the  chamber*  being  well  supplied 
with  the  verandas  common  in  Swiss  chalet*.  The  basement  is  of 
stone,  and  contains  ample  space  for  cellars,  laundry  apartments,  re- 
frigerator, etc.  The  first  and  second  stories  are  of  wood,  the  outside 
walls  of  the  second  and  attic  stories  being  covered  with  cement  and 
gravel,  or  plaster  and  gravel,  which  is  very  necessary  to  give  the 
house  a  Swiss  < 1 


FOR  A  MOUNTAIN  HOUSE.    MESSRS.  ANDREWS  A  JAO.CKS, 
ARCHITECTS,  BOSTON,  MASS. 

HOUSE  FOR  DR.  W.  B.  PARKER,  MARLBOROUGH  ST.,  BOSTON, 
MASS.  MESSRS.  H.  W.  IIARTWELI.  A  W.  C  RICHARDSON,  ARCH- 
ITECTS. BOSTON,  MASS. 

SKETCH    FOR   GYMNASIUM,    PHILLIPS   ACADEMY,    EXETER,  N.  II. 
MESSRS.  ROTCH  A  T1LDEN,  ARCHITECTS,  BOSTON.  .MASS. 

THE   MORTIMER   BUILDING,   NEW   YORK,  N.  Y.     MR.    GEORGE  U. 
POST,  ARCHITECT,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 
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EFORE  present- 

)  i:;g   the    |i  ii/.  - 
awanled  after  the 


resides  iu  the  neigh- 
Iwrhood,  delivered  u 
lengthy  address.  Sock 
of  the  more  striking 
rtions  may  be  in- 
teresting to  our  read 


that  is 


formally  requited  of  me  —  I  should  simply  present  the  pupils  with  the 
prizes;  but  1 1 


for  there  is  a 


afraid  they  would  be  disappointed  if  that  was  all  1  did, 
—  for  talking  which  distinguishes  Englishmen  and 
a  number  of  mv  hearers  to  c 
I  have  seen  an  archbishop,  in  distributing  prizes,  try  for  an 
vary  the  monotony  of  telling  young  gentlemen  and  young  1 
the  pleasure  he  had  in  handing  them  their  prizes,  but  be  • 
particularly  successful,  and  therefore  I  will  not  attempt  to  dot 
Perhaps  the  best  thing  will  be  that  I  should  make  some  general 
remarks  beforehand.    I  must  confess,  however,  that  I  am  in  a  state 

amXS 

good  deal  I 


remaraa  oeroreuanu.  i  musi  contess,  nowever,  mat  l  am  in 
of  extraordinary  ignorance  on  the  subject.  Science  is  a  ver 
thing,  and  art,  in  its  way,  is  a  very  good  thing  too.  But  I  am 
that  the  meaning  of  both  words  is  a  good  deal  less  understoo. 
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it  should  be-  I  am  afraid  that  the  two  thing*  are  commonly  put 
together  nowadays  owing  to  a  misunderstanding.  I  heard  the  late 
Cardinal  Wiseman  give  a  lecture  on  the  Connection  of  Science  and 
Art,  and  if  any  one  could  have  made  a  good  case  as  to  the  supposed 
connection  I  am  sure  the  Cardinal  could.  He  set  at  work,  gave  a 
very  ingenious  and  amusing  lecture,  full  of  eloquence,  such  as  I  wish 
I  could  give  you.  At  the  end  of  the  lecture  1  amused  myself  with 
thinking  "  how  much  real  connection  between  the  two  subjects  has 
this  gentleman  shown  ?  "  It  resolved  itself  into  this.  Being  a  dis- 
tinguished person  in  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  having  spent  a  great 
•leal  of  time  in  Rome,  be  naturally  talked  about  St.  Tutor's  —  a  tri- 
umph of  art  of  a  certain  kind.  What  he  said  was  something  to 
this  effect :  "  St.  Peter's  is  a  very  famous  place ;  its  dome  is  almost 
the  largest  in  the  world,  and,  taking  the  height  and  the  width 
together,  it  is  really  the  largest  in  the  world.  But  the  dome  is 
env  ked,  and  the  people  set  about  to  mend  it-" 

That  was  very  shabby  language  to  u«j  about  such  a  place  as  St. 
Peter'sj  but  1  sm  in  the  habit  of  boiling  things  down,  and  seeing 

The  best  case  the  Carding  wuld^ke'ouTwas  that  the  dome  of  St. 
Peter's  got  cracked,  and  that  scientific  men  set  to  work  to  mend  it, 
and  mended  it  bv  putting  a  chain  around  it.  That  is  not  the  most 
beautiful  style  of*  mending  a  crack,  and  it  does  not  seem  to  say  much 
for  science  connected  with  art.  It  Moras  rather  like  a  severance ; 
it  appears  to  show  that  the  artistic  people  who  designed  the  dome 
bad  not  much  science,  and  it  certainly  demonstrate*  that  the  scienti- 
ficpeople  had  not  much  art. 

tbave  been  thinking  about  a  good  many  things  of  the  same  kind 
with  a  ricw  to  finding  connection  between  science  and  art,  and  could 
never  find  any  until  the  other  day  I  read  in  one  of  the  papers  as  to 
these  classes  that  the  students  painted  on  china,  and  that  the  china 
was  fired  and  burned  afterwards  to  make  the  colors  fast.    This  is  a 
combination  of  science  and  art,  no  doubt-    The  art  of  paintiug 
would  not  do  much  in  regard  to  china  without  the  science  or  art  at 
burning.    Art  means  a  good  many  things.    There  is  the  art  of  mak- 
ing bread,  and  the  art  of  making  clothes.    The  people  who  call 
themselves  artists  arc  very  numerous  indeed.    I  have  had  to  do  a 
«ood  deal  with  architects,  and  always  found  that  for  some  reason  or 
other,  thev  wish  to  call  themselves  artists,  though  I  have  never  been 
able  to  make  out  why.    It  seems  to  me  that  an  architect  is  not  an 
artist.    An  artist  must  do  something  with  his  fingers ;  he  does  not 
work  with  his  mind  only  ;  an  architect  does  not  do  anything  with  his 
fingers  ;  he  merely  makes  drawings,  and  tells  other  people  how  they 
are  to  do  the  work.    A  number  of  people  claim  the  title  of  artist*  with 
much  better  reason  than  architects.    Painters  and  sculptors  are  art- 
ists; there  is  no  doubt  about  tbeni.  In  modem  times  singers  are  called 
artists  in  the  newspapers ;  I  do  not  know  much  about  singing,  and  never 
go  to  the  opera.  Actors  are  often  called  artists.  Going  a  little  further 
down,  1  think  I  have  beard  hairdressers  called  artists.  Dressmakers 
are  frequently  called  artists  ;  and  I  know,  also,  that  tailors  are  called 
artists.  So  they  ought  to  be,  because  they  produce  verv  excellent  re- 
sults, and  1  ant  not  sure  but  that  when  they  have  good  subjects  to  work 
upon  —  very  unlike  my  self  —  they  produce  more  successful  results  than 
architects  generally. 

I  remember  once  giving  tremendous  offence  at  the  Architectural 
Museum,  or  some  such  place,  where  I  was  making  a  speech,  by  ventur- 
ing to  say  that  the  carvers  who  executed  the  ornamental  work,  such  as 
is  now  going  on  at  St.  Alban's  Abbey,  were  really  people  almost  of  as 
much  importance  as  the  architects  themselves.  Of  course  the  archi- 
tects glared  at  me,  and  some  would  uot  speak  to  me  for  a  week  after. 
Yet,  surelv,  a  carver  is  an  artist.  The  man  gets  up  on  a  scaffold, 
and  with  his  few  tools  chisels  out  flowers  and  heads,  such  as  may  now 
be  seen  by  going  to  the  west  front  of  the  Abbey.  An  architect  can 
do  nothing  of  the  kind,  though  be  may  do  what  is  much  greater  if  he 
does  it  wcli  Art,  if  it  means  anything,  means  the  art  to  do  some- 
thing ;  it  may  be  a  good  or  a  bad  thing ;  by  usage  it  may  come  to  be 
associated  with  a  beautiful  thing,  or  what  people  call  beautiful.  But 
it  is  very  difficult  to  say  what  is  beautiful,  for  there  is  no  canon  of 
beauty  that  I  know  of — no  rule  except  following  the  example  of 
Nature.  There  is  no  unquestionable  standard  of  beauty  except 
Nature.  Nature  never  copies  herself.  There  are  millions  of  leaves 
on  trees,  but  I  defy  you  to  find  two  alike.  This  is  a  lesson  I  have 
endeavored  to  impress  upon  the  workmen  with  whom  I  have  had  to 
do  here  and  elsewhere.  They  imitate  to  too  great  an  extent.  I 
urge  them  not  to  be  too  exact,  but  to  use  a  little  freedom,  as  Nature 
does  and  as  the  old  builders  did.  I  have  pointed  out  to  workmen 
over  and  over  again  pieces  of  old  work.  I  have  asked  them  to  look 
at  a  moulding;  examining  it.  at  first  the  moulding  seems  to  be  the 
same  throughout,  but  close  inspection  shows  that  the  work  varies. 
The  old  workmen  were  really  artists,  and  they  did  as  Nature  does. 
They  made  both  sides  of  their  buildings  tolerably  alike  and  symmet- 
rical, just  as  both  legs  and  arms  and  the  two  sides  of  a  man's  face 
are  alike.  But  let  any  one  hold  up  his  two  hands  and  look  closely 
at  them  and  he  will  find  that  they  are  different.  The  two  sides  of  "a 
person's  face  are  not  exactly  alike.  The  same  thing  applies  to  the 
colors  of  animals.  Did  you  ever  find  two  dogs  or  tigers  colored  alike, 
or  with  both  sides  alike  ?  That  is  the  way  with  Nature ;  she  works  by 
general  uniformity  and  not  by  exact  uniformity.  Nature  never  copies 
herself.  What  1  have  said  is  the  result  of  observation  of  Nature,  which 
is  the  mow  of  all  beauty. 

What  do  you  mean  by  Nature  ?   There  are  philosophers  nowa- 
days who  are  always  ready  to  state  that  Nature  does  everything,  and 


that  what  they  call  natural  selection  does  everything.  Professor 
Huxley,  who  is  a  most  advanced  philosopher  (a  gentleman  who 
believes  in  nothing  but  matter  and  himself,  as  a  great  man  said  once), 

—  Is  too  much  of  a  philosopher  not  to  know  the  true  meaning  of 
Nature.  He  said,  "  Nature  is  only  the  general  result  of  all  causes." 
He  might  have  said,  "  Nature  is  the  result  of  all  causes  and  the 
cause  of  no  result."  Nature  cannot  be  talked  of  as  if  she  were  the 
inventor  and  creator  of  all  tilings.  Look  at  what  the  thing  called 
Nature  has  done  in  the  way  of  beauty.  Some  of  you  have  been 
reading,  no  doubt,  that  the  colors  of  flowers  are  produced  spontane- 
ously, or  by  the  action  of  bees.  That  may  be  true,  to  a  certain 
extent,  but  consider  to  what  a  small  extent  it  goes-  What  are  bees 
fondest  of?  According  to  my  observation  in  this  neighborhood,  they 
are  fondest  of  mignonette  nowers  and  lime-trees.  There  is  a  fine 
tree  of  that  kiud  in'  the  rectory  garden,  and  1  never  go  there  with- 
out being  struck  with  the  number  of  bees  about  the  tree.  How  much 
color  have  the  bees  managed  to  impart  to  those  two  favorites  of  theirs 

—  mignonette  and  the  lime  tree?  They  are  two  of  the  dullest- 
colored  things  in  nature.  According  to  the  philosophy  to  which  1 
have  referred,  bees  have  been  at  work  millions  of  years  making  col- 
ors, but  they  have  laid  none  on  those  two  things.  *  I  say,  therefore, 
that  they  have  been  a  very  small  cause.  If  bees  made  the  colors 
of  the  trees,  have  they  also  made  them  the  shape  they  arc?  Have 
they  made  the  beauty  of  hills  and  dales  and  mountains,  and  all  the 
forms  of  water  and  clouds,  and  ice  and  snow,  and  everything  of  that 
kind?  It  is  the  object  of  art  to  imitate  Nature  in  pictures ;  and  in 
other  ways,  by  having  regard  to  results,  and  the  observation  of  meth- 
ods and  laws.  Take  the  rainbow,  the  most  beautiful  thing  in  Nature, 
and  the  northern  lights,  or  aurora  borealis  —  what  has  produced 
them?  —  the  regular  laws  of  Nature.  Nature  is  the  result  of  natu- 
ral causes — the  action  of  all  causes,  the  action  of  the  Creator,  and 
nothing  else.  Art  is  the  producing  of  beautiful  results  ;  or  perhaps 
of  simply  useful  results,  or  perhaps  or  results  which  are  neither 
beautiful  nor  useful. 

Next  comes  science.  I  began  by  pointing  out  that  although  this 
is  a  school  of  science  and  art,  there  is  very  little  connection  between 
the  two  things.  It  does  not  follow,  however,  that  things  which  ought 
to  be  learned  need  have  any  necessary  connection  with  each  other. 
There  is  very  little  connection  between  classics  and  mathematics, 
yet  they  ought  both  to  be  learned.  The  real  distinction  between  art 
and  science  is  that  art  is  uncertain  and  science  is  certain  —  or  ought 
to  be  certain.  A  great  mauy  people  talk  about  science,  and  pretend 
to  arrive  at  certain  results,  although  thev  are  very  uncertain  In  their 
knowledge.  That  is  not  true  science.  Science  is  simply  a  fine  word 
for  knowledge,  and  knowledge  is  certainty,  or  such  certainty  as  is  to 
be  achieved.  You  know,  no  doubt,  that  Napoleon  Bonaparte  was 
beaten  at  Waterloo,  hut  most  of  you  would  find  it  very  difficult  to 
prove  it.  That  may  be  called  the  science  of  history.  Until  fifty  or 
sixty  years  ago  electricity  was  hardly  known  for  any  practical  pur- 
pose. There  is  a  great  deal  of  certain  knowledge  about  it  in  these 
days,  and  a  great  deal  of  uncertain  knowledge,  if  I  may  use  the 
phrase  —  that  is,  a  great  deal  of  positive  statement,  which  is  no 
knowledge  at  all.  Some  people  think  they  know  what  electricity  is; 
but  a  great  philosopher  —  the  greatest  philosopher  almost  of  this 
century — said,  in  my  hearing,  "T  have  not  the  least  idea  what  it  is." 
That  was  Faraday  ;  he  said  no  knew  the  results,  hut  did  not  pretend 
to  know  what  electricity  is.  But  it  is  the  fashion  nowadays  for 
people  to  be  in  such  a  hurry  to  know  everything  —  they  must  be  up 
in  the  latest  theory.  They  pick  up  something  in  the  newspapers, 
and  at  once  talk  of  it  as  if  it  were  an  accepted  truth.  'I*hey  say  that 
there  is  no  doubt  that  ultimately  all  force  is  alike  —  gravity  is  heat, 
heat  is  electricity,  and  everything  is  everything  else.  Faraday  tried 
to  find  it  out,  but  he  never  got  a  step  towards  it.  That  is  the  differ- 
ence between  sham  and  realscience.  Faraday  was  really  a  scientific 
man,  and  was  not  afraid  to  utter  that  dread  phrase  —  "1  don't 
know."  What  science  could  do  nobody  could  say,  because  « ience 
was  necessarily  progressive.  Yet  people  write  of  what  it  is  certain 
can  be  done  and  what  cannot  be  done.  Philosophers  proved  that 
steamboats  could  not  go  across  the  Atlantic,  and  a  great  many  other 
things,  which  a  few  years  afterwards  were  douc  every  day.  When 
people  talk  confidentially  about  science  they  should  not  take  tilings 
tor  granted  ;  very  often  they  think  they  know  things  which  they  do 
not  know. 

One  science  is  absolutely  certain,  and  only  one,  —  mathematics. 
There  is  one  infallible  rule,  and  that  is  the  multiplication  table.  The 
multiplication  table,  and  the  laws  of  triangles,  and  things  that  follow 
on  them,  are  about  the  only  complete  certainties  we  have.  As  I  have 
said  somewhere  else,  if  a  man  told  me  that  with  dice  sixes  hud  been 
thrown  a  thousand  times  running,  I  should  stare  at  him,  and  say  that 
the  chances  against  Buch  a  thing  were  millions  beyond  all  calcula- 
tion ;  still  it  might  happen.  I  might  tell  the  person  that  I  very  much 
doubted  whether  be  was  not  a  liar  for  saying  so, — tell  him  so  civilly, 
of  course;  but  the  thing  is  possible,  and  therefore  1  could  not  posi- 
tively say  he  was  a  liar.  But  if  a  mau  told  me  that  the  two  sides  of 
a  triangle  together  measured  uo  more  than  iu  third  side,  I  sliould  say 
to  that  man,  "  Sir,  you  arc  a  lunatic.  That  is  only  fit  for  a  lunatic 
asylum.  Go  there  to  be  believed ;  don't  come  and  teach  it  here." 
So  it  is  with  everything  connected  with  mathematics.  Linear  per- 
spective is  mathematics, —  there  is  certainty ;  and  that  reminds  me 
that  many  artists  have  not  the  slightest  idea  about  persjiective.  If  a 
man  tells  me  that  his  colors  are  right,  I  cannot  tell  him  that  they  arc 
not,  not  having  the  knowledge  which  the  artist  is  supposed  to  have 
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point;  but  if  a  person  tells  me  that  a  drawing  which  is  man- 
ifestly out  of  perspective  is  in  perspective,  I  say,  "  Sir,  I  know  you 
are  wrong.  You  may  just  as  well  tell  me  that  four  four*  are  fifteen." 
Coming  to  another  part  of  the  list  of  prizes  to  be  presented,  I  see 
that  free-hand  drawing  is  taught ;  that  is  hardly  to  be  called  a  cer- 
tain subject,  though  a  near  approach  to  it,  and  a  valuable  study.  I 
cannot  say  much  for  the  painting  on  china  which  is  very  much  talked 
about  at  present,  —  that  is  "an  art."  As  to  chemistry,  that  is  ap- 
proaching to  a  certainty,  no  doubt;  but  it  is  only  an  approximation, 
and  a  thing  somewhat  given  to  change. 

I  am  sorry  to  say  that  I  must  after  all  end  as  I  began.  I  am  go- 
ing to  parody  a  saying  of  Sydney  Smith.  He  was  invited  by  a  noble- 
man who  was  not  celebrated  for  hospitality  to  go  and  see  his  house 
and  pictures ;  he  accepted  the  invitation,  and  on  going  to  the  house 
was  treated  with  a  shabby  luncheon.  He,  however,  was  shown  a  lot 
of  fine  pictures  in  gilded  frames.  When  he  was  about  to  leave,  the 
host  said  to  him.  "  Well,  1  hope  vou  liked  it-"  He  replied,  "  Oh, 
yes,  it  is  all  very  fine ;  but  I  would  rather  have  seen  more  UMWHM 
and  less  gilding."  So  I  would  rattier  have  seen  more  science  and 
less  art.  We  must,  however,  take  things  as  we  find  them.  It  is  bet- 
ter to  do  art  than  nothing,  though  I  have  not  a  high  opinion  of  it, 
from  its  uncertainty  and  other  qualities  which  I  will  not  recite  again. 
In  a  letter  to  me  your  secretary  Mated  that  the  art  of  building  is 
taught  in  this  school.  I  am  very  glad  to  hear  it ;  it  is  an  art  that 
very  much  wants  teaching.  A  great  many  errors  have  crept  into  it. 
There  is  one  error  with  regard  to  the  old  builders  which  I  should 
like  to  correct.  It  is  said  that  the  builders  of  old  time*  knew  a  great 
deal  of  science  and  art.  Of  art  they  did  know  something,  but  of 
science  little.    Art,  somehow  or  other,  does  not  accompany  and  go 


along  with  civilization,  as  one  might  expect.  It  seems  somehow  to 
gel  squashed  by  civilization.  People  nowadays  are  infinitely  above 
savages  in  knowledge,  yet  they  lack  notions  of  art  which  some  sav- 
ages possess.  Ever  so  long  ago,  when  I  was  at  collage,  some  weap- 
ons made  by  South  Sea  Islanders  out  of  stones  and  sticks  used  to  be 
shown.  When  they  were  examined,  the  handles  of  the  weapons  were 
found  to  be  decorated  rather  nicely.  In  Indian  art  the  work  in  sil- 
ver and  brass  is  very  beautiful, — beautiful  in  shape,  beautiful  in  or- 
namentation, and  following  Nature  in  not  being  too  uniform.  Take 
the  statuary  of  Greed-,  the  most  famous  in  the  world ;  they  had  very 
little  science  in  those  days,  nor  indeed  in  the  Roman  day*.  At  the 
time  the  best  English  building*  were  done,  down  to  the  fourteenth 
century,  when  the  work  manifestly  began  to  deteriorate,  there  wax 
hardly  anv  science.  People  think  there  must  have  been  a  tremen- 
dous lot  of  science  among  the  old  builders,  because  they  constructed 
those  high  towers,  stone  vaults,  and  other  things  of  the  kind.  But  I 
have  been  behind  the  scenes,  and  found  that  a  great  deal  of  that 
work  was  done  very  badly  indeed.  It  is  true  that  they  had  science 
enough  to  make  their  buildings  stand  for  a  number  of  yean,  but  they 
were  bad  builders,— did  not  know  Bow  to  make  their  mortar  or  how 
to  select  their  stone.  They  designed  contrarv  to  all  rules  of  mathe- 
matics and  of  mechanics;  their  buildings  began  to  split  and  almost 
to  fall  down  from  time  to  time.  St.  Allan's  Abbey  has  been  a  suc- 
cession of  ruins  and  repairs  from  the  earliest  times  until  now.  The 
state  of  a  great  deal  of  it  has  been  before  your  eyes  in  the  last  three 
or  four  years.  Therefore  you  should  not  run  away  with  the  idea  that 
the  old  builders,  by  some  sort  of  inspiration  or  magic,  possessed  sci- 
ence and  art.  John  de  Colin  [Abbot  of  St.  Alban's  from  1195  to 
1214]  was  a  bail  architect;  he  did  not  know  how  to  build  and  make 
his  work  stand,  or  what  sort  of  mortar  he  should  use.  He  knew 
nothing  of  those  things,  though  he  was  a  good  artist  as  far  as  mere 
beauty  went.  It  you  have  classes  for  the  art  of  building,  I  hope  the 
students  will  be  taught  how  to  make  mortar,  how  to  make  proper 
abutments  for  arches  to  stand  against,  not  allowing  large  arcnes  to 
rest  against  nine-inch  walls,  as  was  done  in  the  case  of  the  Abbey. 
Two  or  three  architect*  wanted  to  do  the  same  thing  again,  and  more 
than  two  or  three, — the  whole  Institute  of  Architects, — wanted  to  do 
it,  and  if  they  had  n't  had  such  an  obstinate  customer  as  I  was  to  deal 
with,  they  would  have  succeeded.  I  like  walls  like  myself.  When 
John  de  t'ella  had  a  wall  nine  inches  thicb,  over  which  he  put  a  great 
arch  and  window,  I  put  nine  feet.  1  do  not  wish  to  impose  my  fig- 
ures on  everybody,  but  what  I  have  done  was  the  residt  of  mathemat- 
ical teaching.  If  any  of  you  arc  going  to  begin  building  begin  at  the 
bottom,  with  a  mathematical  knowledge  of  mechanics.  Mothers, 


,  with 


sons  who  can  draw  "  pretty  things,"  put  them  into  architects' 
there  to  develop  their  admirable  tastes.  A  young  man  of  this  sort  is 
set  to  work  to  copy  his  master's  specifications  and  drawings;  he  does 
that  oyer  and  over  again;  the  parents  p3y  the  architect  £300  or 
£100;  afterwards  the  young  gentleman  take's  an  office,  and  is  an  ar- 
chitect; and  that  I  am  not.  —  Builder. 

Li'.htmm.  ami  Ikon- — Mention  was  made  in  the  Academy  of  Sei- 
ences,  Paris,  of  a  house  in  Neufchatel  which  had  been  struck  by  light- 
ning, and  some  one  suggested  that  some  old  Iron  stored  in  the  at'tic  had 
attracted  the  electric  fluid.  M.  <  olladon  immediately  scouted  any  such 
idea.  lie  said  the  iron  had  nothing  to  do  with  attracting  the  lightning, 
but  had  probably  been  a  cause  of  the  burning  of  the  building  after  it 
had  been  struck.  The  explanation  of  this  is  that  a  combustible  sub- 
stance placed  between  two  conducting  surfaces  —  in  this  ease  the  humid 
atmosphere  and  the  pile  of  iron — is  generally  sure  to  take  fire  when 
an  electric  current  is  passed  through  it  from  one  conducting  surface  to 
the  other  The  lightning  having  struck  the  house,  it  found  its  wav  to 
the  metal  within  and  ignited  whatever  combustible  material  it  found. 
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DILATANCY. 

Professor  Osborne  Reynolds  is  due 
the  credit  of  making  a  discovery 
hich  promises  to  be  of  some  im- 
portance. The  discovery  appears  to 
have  resulted  from  experiment,  guided 
as  much  by  inductive  reasoning  as  putt- 
curiosity.  It  is,  says  the  Engineer,  a  re- 
markable discovery,  in  that  it  was  quite 
unanticipated,  and  is,  indeed,  apparently 
opposed  to  past  experience.  Of  course, 
it  is  not  really  opposed,  for  Nature  does 
not  contradict  herself;  but  the  precise 
conditions  necessary  have  never  before 
been  secured  properly  by  a  philosopher, 
though  no  doubt  they  have  been  present 
scores  of  times  when  the  philosopher 
was  absent-  The  discovery,  referred  to 
at  the  last  meeting  of  the 'British  Asso- 
ciation, was  more  futlv  described  at  the 
weekly  evening  meeting  of  the  Royal 
Institution  on  the  12th  of  February.  A 
special  word  has  had  to  be  coined  for 
dealing  with  the  discovery,  which  word 

°%£?j'Zdi?i-s2 '&!%Z2!*V*''W*  "*vc  UIMjd  "  100  hea<1  of  lni*  *"»cle. 

'  i3i£™.TM.  The  title  of  Professor  Reynolds's  paper 
given  at  length  is  "  Experiments  showing  Dilatancy,  a  Property  of 
Granular  Materia],  possibly  connected  with  Gravitation." 

If  we  ask  any  of  our  readers  what  will  occur  if  an  India-rubber 
bag  containing  sand  and  water,  and  communicating  with  a  bucket  of 
water  by  means  of  a  tube,  be  pressed  between  two  fiat  boards,  the 
answer  will  be  that  the  water  in  the  bag  will  be  squeezed  out  into 
the  bucket.  Broadly  stated,  Professor  Reynolds's  discovery  is  thai 
this  is  not  what  will  happen,  but  that,  on  the  contrarv,  water  will  at 
once  risu  up  the  pipe  from  the  bucket,  and  enter  the  bag.  Paradoxi- 
cal as  it  may  seem,  the  bag  becomes  larger,  up  to  a  certain  limit,  the 
more  it  is  squeezed.  Professor  Reynolds  begau  his  discourse  by  tell- 
ing his  hearers  something  about  the  mysterious  ether  by  which  light 
is  transmitted  to  us  from  the  sun,  by  shearing  which  in  two,  accord- 
ing to  Dr.  Lodge,  we  get  electricity ;  the  possible  cause  of  cohesion 
and  gravitation ;  an  elastic,  homogeneous  jelly  pervading  all  spare, 
more  rigid,  in  one  sense,  a  million  times,  than  cast  steel,  and  vet  so 
tenuous  that  it  does  not  sensibly  retard  the  motion  of  planets  moving 
through  it.  Whenever  a  phenomenon  presents  itself  which  cannot 
be  otherwise  explained,  it  is  referred  to  the  ether,  and  there  are 
nearly  as  many  ethers  as  there  are  philosophers.  It  has  been  said, 
indeed,  that  no  less  than  six  different  ethers  are  needed  to  satisfy  the 
predicates  of  the  vibratory  theory  of  light.  Maxwell  found  no  com- 
fort in  the  ethers;  on  the  contrary,  ho  maintained  that  they 
like  the  glasses  of  the  dram-drinker — one  always  led  to 
necessary  to  explain  the  existence  of  the  first.  " "  As  the  result," 
says  Professor  Reynolds,  "of  a  long-continued  effort  to  conceive  a 
mechanical  system  possessing  the  properties  assigned  by  Maxwell, 
and,  further,  which  would  account  for  the  cohesion  of  the  molecules 
of  matter,  it  became  apparent  that  the  simplest  conceivable  medium 
— a  ma-  rigid  granules  in  contact  with  each  other — would  answer, 
not  one,  but  all  the  known  requirements,  provided  the  shape  and 
mutual  fit  of  the  graius  were  such  that,  while  the  grains  rigidly  pre- 
served their  shape,  the  medium  should  possess  the  apparently  para- 
doxical or  anti-sponge  property  of  swelling  in  bulk  as  its  shape  was 
altered." 

No  one  ever  dreamed  that  the  cubic  content  of  sand  in  a  sack  was 
affected  by  the  shape  given  to  the  sack.  Yet  now  that  wo  are  told 
all  about  it,  we  wonder  that  we  did  not  see  the  truth  before.  If  the 
grains  interlock,  their  alteration  of  form  must,  under  given  conditions, 
augment  the  space  occupied.  For  example,  if  we  shake  or  disturb  a 
brick  wall,  it  is  evident  that  we  increase  its  dimensions,  because  the 
bricks  are  no  longer  so  close  to  each  other  as  they  were.  In  an  ordi- 
nary mass  of  brickwork  or  masonry  well  bonded  without  mortar,  the 
blocks  fit  so  as  to  have  no  interstices;  but  if  the  pile  be  in  any  way 
distorted,  interstices  appear,  which  shows  that  the  space  occupied  by 
the  entire  mass  has  increased,  as  was  shown  by  a  model.  At  first  it 
appeared  that  there  must  be  something  special' aud  systematic,  as  in 
the  brick  wall,  in  the  fit  of  the  grains  together,  but  'subsequent  con- 
sideration revealed  the  striking  fact  that  "  a  medium  composed  of 
grains  of  any  possible  shape  possessed  this  property  of  dilatancy  so 
long  as  eithpr  of  two  important  conditions  was  satisfied."  The  con- 
ditions are  that  the  medium  should  be  continuous,  infinite  in  extent, 
or  that  the  grains  at  the  boundary  should  be  so  held  as  to  prevent  a 
rearrangement  commencing.  All  that  is  wanted  is  a  mass  of  hard, 
smooth  grains,  each  grain  being  held  by  die  adjacent  grains,  and  the 
grains  in  the  outside  prevented  from  rearrangement. 

Professor  Reynolds  obtained  the  necessary  conditions  bv  using  a 
thin  India-rubber  bag  holding  six  pints.  This  bag,  being  filled  with 
clean  dry  sand,  such  as  is  used  for  hour-glasses,  served  for  many  ex- 
periments. The  bag  was  coupled  to  one  leg  of  a  mercury  pressure 
gang*,  and  it  was  only  necessary  to  flatten  the  bag  to  make  the  mer- 
cury rise  seven  inches  in  the  leg  next  the  bag;  in  other  words,  a  par- 
tial vac  uum  was  established  by  squeezing  the  bag.  The  reader  will 
naturally  ask  what  would  take  place  if  no  air  found  its  wav  into  the 
bag  by  the  way  of  the  mercury.    In  that  case,  the  resistance  to 
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*{ucczing  would  be  much  increased,  and  when  water  is  used,  which  is 
non-elastic,  the  shape  of  the  bag  cannot  be  altered  at  all. 

"  Taking,"  says  Professor  Reynolds,  "the  same  bag,  the  sand 
being  at  its  closest  order,  closing  the  neck  so  that  it  cannot  draw 
more  water,  a  severe  pinch  is  put  on  the  bag,  but  it  does  not  change 
its  shape  at  all.  The  shape  cannot  alter  without  enlarging  the  inter- 
stices; these  cannot  enlarge  without  drawing  more  water,  and  this 
is  prevented.  To  show  that  there  is  an  effort  to  enlarge  going  on,  it 
is  only  necessary  to  open  a  communication  with  a  pressure  gauge,  as 
in  the  experiment  with  air.  The  mercury  rises  on  the  side  of  tbu 
bag,  showing  when  the  pinch  is  hardest— about  two  hundred  pounds 


WINDMILLS  FOR  WATER-SUPPLY. 


on  the  planes— that  the  pressure  in  the  bag  is  less  by  twenty-seven 
inches  of  mercury  than  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere ;  a  little  more 
squeezing,  and  there  is  a  vacuum  in  the  bag.  Without  a  knowledge 
of  the  property  of  dilatancy,  such  a  method  of  producing  a  vacuum 
would  sound  somewhat  paradoxical.  Opening  the  neck  to  allow  the 
entrance  of  water,  the  bag  at  once  yields  to  a  slight  pressure,  chang- 
ing shape,  but  this  change  at  once  stops  when  the  supply  is  cut  off, 
preventing  further  dilation." 

Professor  Reynolds  baa  as  yet  drawn  few  deductions.  He  prefers 
to  continue  his  experimental  researches,  and  some  of  the  results  are 
very  curious.  "  Putting  a  bag  filled  with  sand  and  water  between 
two  vertical  plates,  and  slightly  shaking  while  squeezing,  so  as  to 
keep  the  sand  at  its  densest,  while  it  still  has  a  free  surface,  it  can 
be  pressed  out  until  it  is  a  broad,  Hat  plate.  It  is  still  soft  as  long  as 
it  is  squeezed,  but  the  moment  the  pressure  is  removed,  the  elasticity 


of  the  hag  tends  to  draw  it  back  to  its  rounded  form,  changing  its 
shape,  enlarging  the  interstices,  and  absorbing  the  excess  of  water ; 
thh  is  soon  gone,  and  the  bag  remains  a  flat  cake,  with  peculiar  prop- 
erties.   To  pressures  on  its  sides  it  at  once  yields,  such  pressures 


prop- 
To  pressures  on  its  sides  it  at  once  yields,  such  pressures 
having  nothing  to  overcome  but  the  elasticity  of  the  bag.  for  change 
of  shape  in  that  direction  causes  the  sand  to  contract.  To  radial 
pressures  on  its  rim,  however,  it  is  perfectly  rigid,  as  such  pressures 
tend  further  to  dilate  the  sand ;  when  placed  on  its  edge,  it  bears 
one  hundredweight  without  flinching.  If,  however,  while  supporting 
the  weight  it  is  pressed  sufliriently  on  the  sides,  all  strength  vanishes 
and  it  is  again  a  rounded  bag  of  loose  sand  and  water."  By  shaking 
the  bag  into  a  mould,  it  can  be  made  to  take  any  shape  ;*  then,  by 
drawing  off  the  excess  of  water  and  closing  the  bag,  tbe  sand  becomes 
perfectly  rigid,  and  will  not  change  its  shape  unless  the  envelope  be 
torn ;  no  amount  of  shaking  will  effect  a  change.  In  this  way  bricks 
can  be  made  of  sand  or  fine  shot  full  of  water,  and  the  thinnest 
India-rubber  envelope,  which  will  stand  as  much  pressure  as  ordinary 
bricks  without  change  of  shape;  also  permanent  casts  of  figures  may 
be  taken.  When  we  walk  along  a  wet  beach,  around  each  foot-print 
the  sand  is  (•eon  to  change  color  for  some  distance.  This  is  because 
the  pressure  of  the  foot  Das  changed  the  shape  of  the  mass  under  it, 
and  the  water  is  trucked  in,  drying  the  sand  all  around.  It  seems  a 
paradox  that  instead  of  squeezing  the  water  out  of  that  portion  of 
beach  rigid  under  foot,  it  is  socked  in. 

Although  Professor  Reynolds  has  not  drawn  deductions, 
resist  calling  attention  to  one  or  two  which  suggest  tl 
May  we  not  find  here  the  cause  of  rigidity  V    The  bae  of  sand  is 
stable,  because  to  change  its  form  would  augment  its  bulk.    May  not 
a  bar  of  steel  be  stable  for  the  same  reason?    Our  readers  will  not 
be  slow,  we  think,  to  see  that  Professor  Reynolds  has  left  a  good  deal 
to  be  explained.    For  example,  to  state  that  a  cake  of  sand  and 
water  Is  stable •because  a  change  of  form  would  augment  its  dimen- 
sions, is  only  to  reason  in  a  circle.    We  naturally  ask,  "  Well,  why 
should  it  not  increase  its  dimensions  ?  and  to  this  Professor  Reynold's 
supplies  no  answer.  It  is  true  that  an  increase  in  volume  woufd  lead 
to  the  production  of  a  partial  vacuum  inside,  and  that  in  so  far  the 
pressure  of  the  air  outside  would  tend  to  promote  stability  ;  but  this 
stability  ought  to  be  elastic  or  dynamic  stability,  not  static.  Con- 
cerning this,  no  doubt  Professor  Reynolds  will  have  more  to  say. 
The  apparatus  required  is  extremely  inexpensive,  and  there  is  no 
reason  why  a  whole  army  of  workers  should  not  attack  this  subject 
with  excellent  results.    Meanwhile  we  may  say  that  it  has  long  U-en 
known  to  engineers  that  sand,  unlike  water,  exerts  under  suitable 
conditions  no  lateral  pressure.    For  example,  bags  of  dry  sand  have 
been  employed  instead  of  wedges  to  carry  the  centering  of  bridges. 
The  loads  may  be  very  heavy,  yet  these  canvas  bags  wdl  not  burst. 
If  the  sand  behaved  like  a  liquid,  they  would  be  rent  in  a  moment  by 
a  hundredth  part  of  the  load.    To  strike  the  centres  it  is  only  neces- 
sary- to  open  a  small  hole  in  a  bag,  and  let  as  much  or  as  little  sand 
run"  out  as  may  be  needed.    A  paper  plug  will  suffice  to  stop  die 
flow.— .Scurnfi>c  American. 

Rexovikq  Obstbcctioks  mm  Pmumatic  Tcbks.—  The  method 
pursued  in  removing  obstructions  from  the  pneumatic  tubes  in  Paris  is 
that  of  simply  firing  a  pistol  into  the  tube.  The  resulting  wave  of  com- 
pressed air,  traversing  the  tube  at  the  rate  of  1,000  feet  a  second, 
strikes  the  impediment,  and  is  then  deflected  back  to  its  origin,  where 
it  strikes  against  a  delicate  diaphragm,  its  arrival  being  recorded  elec- 
trically upon  a  very  sensitive  chronograph,  on  which,  also,  the  instant 
of  firing  the  pistol  has  been  recorded  previously.  The  wave  of  sound, 
on  reaching  the  diaphragm,  is  recorded,  and  thence  reflected  back,  a 
second  time  striking  the  obstacle,  and  returning  to  the  diaphragm.  The 
operation  being  several  times  repeated,  several  successive  measure- 
ments are  thus  made  of  the  time  required  by  the  sound  wave  to  and  fro 
within  the  pneumatic  tube.  Other  means  have  been  resorted  to  for  the 
accompluhment  oMbe^urpose  in  question,  but  none  has  proved  equal 


IX  one  of  its  summer  car- 
toons, Puck  pictures  a 
large  group  of  artists  in 
grotusque  positions  sketch- 
ing <  me  and  the  same  wind- 
mill, and  thus  conveys  pleas- 
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thai  diere  are  dozens  of  art- 
ists  to  do  more  or  less  jus- 
tice to  each  windmill  in  the 
country.  Possibly  if  we  have 
in  mind  the  old-fashioned 
w indmill  of  the  Dutch  type 
which  Puck  portrays,  this 
mny  literally  be  the  case, 
but  we  scarcely  imagine 
that  the  proportion  will 
hold  true,  when  the  dis- 
tinctively American  type  of 
windmill  is  considered,  for 
of  these  there  are  hundreds 
of  thousands  in  use  in  Amer- 
ica. Most  ul  I bcui  *i«  >.iu|ilu\ed  for  pumping  water,  and  exceed  in 
economy  for  this  purpose  any  other  motor  in  the  market.  We  are 
well  aware  that  these  statements  will  be  surprising  to  many,  but  they 
are  none  the  less  true  on  that  account.  Furthermore,  despite  an 
erroneous  popular  notion  that  windmills  are  antiquated,  their  use  is 
constantly  increasing,  so  that  there  are  single  cities  in  the  Union  in 
which  thousands  are  manufactured  each  year. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  trace  the  early  history  of 
beginning  with  the  twelfth  century,  which  period  authentic  I 

fixes  as  the  date  of  their  original  use,  and  show  their  dcvelopn  

unto  the  present  time,  when  the  American  type  has  almost  replaced 
the  far  more  picturesque  but  much  less  efficient  Dutch  mill.  But  our 
object  being  one  of  practical  import,  to  point  out  briefly  the  construc- 
tion and  the  economy  of  the  American  windmill  for  water-supply,  we 
must  sacrifice  the  interesting  for  what,  it  is  hoped,  will  prove  tbe 
useful. 

Let  us  then  mention  among  the  main  adaptations  of  their  use,  the 
supply  of  country  houses  and  farms,  of  manufacturing  establishments, 
and  of  the  upper  stories  of  office-buildings  and  domestic  dwellings, 
when  the  pressure  in  the  reservoir  is  not  sufficient  to  effect  this,  the 
supply  of  railway  water  stations  and  tanks,  and  the  irrigation  of 
lands.  Experience  has  proved  that  for  eight  hours  per  day  the  wind- 
mill will  work  up  to  its  rated  capacity,  and  if  provision  is  made  to 
have  sufficient  tank  capacity  for  a  three  days  water  supply,  there 
be  no  anxiety  of  the  water  giving  out,  for  a  calm  of  two  days' 
ion  may  be  said  to  be  the  outside  limit  in  the  United  States. 
The  average  velocity  of  the  wind  in  this  country,  during  the  eight 
hours  of  running,  is  about  sixteen  miles  per  hour,  corresponding  to  a 
pressure  of  1.2  pounds  per  square  foot  of  surface. 

The  receiving  surface  of  the  American  windmill  and  the  modiods 
employed  to  regulate  the  extent  offered  to  tbe  wind,  as  its  force 
varies,  are  the  distinguishing  features  of  the  American  type.  Tbe 
transmitting  parts  are  the  ordinary  crank-wheel  and  connecting-rod, 
and  similar  methods  of  transferring  circular  into  rectilinear  motion. 

The  receiving  surface  or  "  wind-wheel "  is  made  up  of  a  large  num- 
ber of  blades  or  slats  of  small  width,  set  at  an  angle  into  cross  bars 
connecting  the  arms  of  the  windmill.  This  construction  gives  a  dis- 
tinct appearance  to  the  American  wheel,  since  it  resembles  a  closed 
surface  as  compared  to  tbe  large  open  spaces  between  the  arms  ot  the 
Dutch  mill,  though  of  course  ample  room  is  provided  between  the 
slats  to  permit  the  free  escape  of  the  impinging  air.  This  division  of 
the  receiving  surface  of  the  mill  into  a  large  number  of  narrow  sec- 
tions, which  in  turn  arc  sustained  bv  truss  rods  from  an  extension  of 
the  main  shaft,  enables  a  much  smaller  aggregate  weight  of  parts  for 
a  desired  strength,  size  and  capacity  of  mill ;  so  that  the  American 
windmill  is  lighter  than  the  Dutch.  The  angles  employed  are  not  as 
advantageous  in  the  former  as  in  the  latter ;  but  the  surface 
sen  ted  for  a  given  diameter  is  so  much  greater  in  the 
wheel  as  to  more  than  compensate  for  this  defect. 

No  better  proof  of  the  superiority  of  the  American  windmill  i 
lie  given  than  the  fact  that  it  is  rapidly  replacing  the  Dutch  type  in 
Germany,  France  and  England,  and  diat  it  is  being  manufactured  on 
a  large  scale  in  these  countries.  In  tbe  English  colonies,  too,  the 
American  windmill  is  being  extensively  used,  on  the  recommendation 
of  English  engineers. 

The  two  principal  types  may  be  distinguished  respectively  as  the 
sectional  wheel  with  the  centrifugal  governor  and  independent  rud- 
der, and  the  solid  wheel  with  the  side-vane  governor  and  independent 
ruldcr.  In  both  types  the  rudder  brings  the  wheel  into  the  direction 
of  the  wind.  This  rudder  is  a  large  strong  vane  projecting  opposite 
the  shaft  and  the  wheel.  The  plane  of  the  rudder  is  vertical  and 
perpendicular  to  that  of  the  wheel ;  so  that  the  wind,  however  shift- 
ing, acts  directly  u|x>n  the  rudder  to  bring  the  plane  of  the  wheel 
normal  to  the  wind. 

In  the  first  type  the  flying  out  or  receding  of  weighted  arms  causes 
the  slats  of  the  wheel  to  revolve,  in  sections,  on  pivots  in  the  wind- 
mill arms  or  frame,  thus  bringing  the  slats  or  the  surface  of  the 
wheel  more  or  less  normally  to  the  direction  of  the  wind. 
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In  the  second  type  there  i*  a  vane  nearly  in  the  plane  of,  and 
directly  behind  the  solid  mill-wheel,  which  vane  is  attached  to  the 
bearln"  of  the  shaft.  When  the  velocity  of  the  wind  increase*,  the 
increased  pressure  on  this  side  vane  causes  the  wind-wheel  to  turn 
bodily  away  from  the  wind,  the  whole  wind-wheel  and  bearing  rotat- 
ing on  a  horizontal  turn-table,  which  forms  part  of  the  support  of  the 
mill.  Thu*,  leas  effective  surface  is  presented  to  the  wind  until  the 
wind  decreases,  when  the  lowering  of  a  counter-balancing  weighted 
lever,  raised  previously  by  the  turning  of  the  wheel  when  the  pres- 
sure was  high,  causes  tbe  wheel,  together  with  its  accompanying  side 
vane,  to  turn  more  normally  to  the  wind. 

In  a  third  type  a  solid  wind-wheel  is  employed,  but  the  regulation 
is  effected  by  placing  the  rudder  or  its  equivalent  at  a  slight  angle 
to  the  centre  line  of  the  shaft,  so  that  the  wind-wheel  is  never  entirely 
normal  to  the  direction  of  the  wind.  As  the  wind-pressure  iucreascs 
materially,  the  rudder  is  thrown  more  to  the  side,  and  the  wheel  more 
out  of  the  wind.  In  a  fourth  type  no  rudder  at  all  is  employed,  and 
the  pressure  of  the  wind  on  the  wheel  itself  is  relied  upon  to  bring 
the  wheel  into  the  proper  direction.  These  latter  two  type*  arc  not 
at  all  sensitive,  but  answer  satisfactorily  for  smaller  mills,  to  which 
their  use  is  restricted. 

The  two  leading  types  of  American  windmills,  manufactured  in 
regular  sizes  from  eight  and  one-half  feci  to  forty  feet  diameter  of 
wheel,  act  with  sufficient  accuracy  and  promptness  to  place  them  in 
the  rank  of  reliable  automatic  engines.  But  even  conceding  this,  it 
must  be  shown  that  they  arc  more  economical  than  other  motors  em- 
ployed for  pumping  water,  if  the  windmill  is  to  be  used  in  prefer- 
ence. Such,  however,  is  the  case.  That  motor  may  be  denned  to 
be  the  most  economical  which  develops  the  desireil  pumping  effect 
for  the  least  curreut  money  expense,  including  in  such  expense  the 
sum  of  tbe  interest,  repairs  and  depreciation  of  motive  plant,  cost  of 
fuel,  attendance  and  the  like. 

Judged  on  this  basis,  and  mainly  because  wind  is  a  free  gift  of 
Nature,  while  other  motors  require  fuel,  it  is  found  that  the  windmill 
is  by  far  the  most  economical  for  pumping  water  in 
ties. — Sanitary  Plumber. 
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TITHE  apprehension  of  trou 

«l»  tied  tbe  business  of  contractors  and  builders  that  architects  com- 
plain  not  only  of  the  scarcity  of  people  willing  to  invest  their 
monev  in  enterprises  the  outcome  of  which  cannot  he  foreseen,  but 
also  of  tbe  difficulty  in  getting  reasonable  estimates  from  rcs|»oDsible 
bidders.  A  well-known  architect,  speaking  about  the  matter  to  a  re- 
porter of  the  Evening  Post,  said  to-dav  :  "  Six  months  ago  it  looked 
as  if  the  New  York  architects  would  be  overwhelmed  with  work  for 
the  next  year  to  come ;  as  if  by  common  consent  investors  had  turned 
from  Wall  Street,  and  were  putting  their  money  into  real  estate. 
Every  man  with  a  dozen  lots  in  the  up-towo  districts  wanted  to  put 
up  at  least  one  house  fn  order  to  help  along  the  property,  and  the 
noise  of  the  steam  drill  was  incessant  in  neighborhoods  where  exca- 
vations had  to  be  made  in  rock.  There  was  apparently  no  end  of 
work  ahead  for  every  one  connected  with  the  building  trades,  and 
wages  were  excellent.  Then  tbe  agitators  of  the  labor  unions  began 
-■t  work  and  unsettled  confidence  so  completely  that  instead  of  a 
of  plenty,  we  are  likely  to  have  a  year  of  famine.  The  work- 
men could  not  have  gone  to  work  more  surely  to  destroy  their 
chances  of  steady  work  at  fair  wages.  You  can  estimate  that  it  will 
cost  at  least  ten  per  cent  more  to  build  a  house  now  than  six  months 
ago.  Labor  costs  about  that  much  more,  and  the  uncertainty  as  to 
what  workmen  are  going  to  ask  makes  contractors'  bids  high  enough 
to  afford  a  Uber.il  margin  of  safety. 

"  On  some  country  work  wc  cannot  get  estimates,  our  usual  con- 
tractors figuring  so  high  as  to  make  their  bids  out  of  the  question. 
Wc  have  had  two  sets  of  plans  in  our  office  for  the  last  two  months, 
upon  which  contractors  refuse  to  figure  at  all  until  they  know  what 
their  men  are  going  to  do.  For  all  they  know  they  may  have  to  shut 
up  their  shops  when  the  job  is  half  done.  The  only  way  out  of  the 
trouble  for  the  present  is  for  owners  to  share  the  risk  by  agreeing  to 
bear  part  of  the  increase  in  wages,  if  there  should  he  any,  and  to 
hold  the  contractor  free  from  blame  in 
strikes.    But  of  course  very  few  people  are  willing  to  build 


H.  II.  KICJIARDOOX. 

The  Architectural  league  of  New  York  has  entered  the  following 
in  their  records  and  for  publication  :  — 
i      In  the  death  of  Henry  Hobson  Richardson  we  sorrowfully  realize 
that  one  of  the  greatest  architects  of  his  time  has  passed  away. 

His  works  already  executed  are  sufficient  proofs  of  bis  greatness, 
and  arc  monument*  to  his  commanding  genius. 

We  deeply  regret  that  a  brilliant  career,  whose  magnificent  oppor- 
tunities hail  only  fairly  begun,  should  he  cut  off  so  suddenly;  and  at 
the  same  time  we  recognize  with  gratitude  the  benefit  which  the 
cause  of  good  architecture  baa  received  at  his  hands.  His  influence 
and  the  inspiration  derived  from  his  work  are  productive  forces 
which  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  may  result  in  tbe  formation  of  » 
national  style. 

Already  his  success  in  adapting  to  modern  wants  the  noble  style  in 
which  he  worked  has  encouraged  many  eminent  architects  to  follow 
in  bis  footsteps,  and  to-day  his  influence  can  be  traced  throughout 
the  country  wherever  architecture  is  logical  and  has  vitality. 

His  indomitable  energy  and  great  personal  qualities,  coupled  with 
unusual  artistic  gifts  and  vigorous  originality,  produced  the  great  re- 
sults of  his  comparatively  short  career. 


of  delays  caused  by 
w  people  are  willing  to  build  at  ail 
under  such  circumstances,  and  1  doubt  If  one-half  of  the  buildings 


for  which  permits  have  been  obtained  from  the  Building  Bureau  dur- 
ing the  last  six  months  are  begun  at  all  this  rear.  The  business  has 
been  pretty  well  killed  by  the  men  who  will  suffer  most  by  the  col- 
lapse. If  the  labor  unions  arc  alive  to  their  own  interests,  they  will 
make  haste  to  guarantee  that  wages  and  hours  of  labor  will  remain 
as  they  are  for  at  least  a  year.  After  the  buildings  now  under  way 
are  finished  there  will  be  a  iicriod  of  stagnation  for  which  the  suffer- 
ing workmen  will  have  to  tbauk  their  leaders." — N.  Y.  Evening  Pout. 

Contbibution*  MisAFmoi'iitATau. —  A  lAndun  Timtt  correspondent 
at  Malaga  asserts  tiiat  the  large  sum  of  money  contributed  in  Kngland 
for  the  relief  of  tlie  sufferers  by  earthquakes  in  Spain  has  been  diverted 
to  the  restoration  and  reconstruction  of  churches,  convents,  and  other 
religious  establishment*.  It  was  placed  in  the  hand*  of  the  Archbishop*, 
and  none  of  it  has  reached  the  destitute  and  suffering  people  for  whom  it 
was  intended.  Indeed,  they  have  been  kept  in  entire  ignorance  of  the 
existence  of  Hie  charity. 


[We  cannot  pay  attention  to  the  demand*  of  corretpomlent*  irAo  fur- 
get  to  give  their  names  and  addresses  as  guaranty  of  good  faith.'] 

THE  UNDERWRITERS  ON  SAFE  BUILDING. 

Boarox,  Mass.,  May  4,  is*. 

To  the  Editor*,  or  tmk  American  Arcuitkct:  — 


Dear  Sirs,— I  have  read  with  much  interest  the  notice  an 
ci*ms  on  the  circulars  recently  sent  out  by  the  Boston  Board  of  Fire 
Underwriters,  which  appeared  in  your  issue  of  the  24th  ult. 

I  sincerely  trust  that  this  i*  only  the  fir«t  step  toward  bringing  the 
views  of  architect  and  underwriter  more  nearly  together  as  to  what 
should  constitute  the  best  form  of  structure ;  or,  in  other  words,  *oir 
to  get  the  greatest  pouilile  amount  of  practical  utility  out  of  a  gieen  ex- 
penditure of  money,  frnth  for  the  owner  of  the  building  ami  the  commun- 
ity at  large. 

Tbe  circular  entitled  "Slowly  Combustible  Buildings"  wae  some- 
what hurriedly  prepared,  and  with  more  careful  study  could,  undoubt- 
edly, bo  considerably  improved  if  rewritten.  Its  primary  object, 
wben  first  issued,  was  to  inform  the  community  at  large,  and  especially 
those  about  erecting  new  buildings  bow  they  could,  by  adopting  a 
better  form  of  construction,  put  up  a  building  that  should  be  practi 
colly  fire-proof  without  any  very  great  increase  in  the  expunge  of  con- 
struction. It  was  an  attempt  to  formulate  the  rules  of  "  Mill  Con- 
struction," now  so  universally  insisted  upon  by  all  our  great  New 
England  Mill  Mutual  Insurance  Companies,  ana  to  which,  with  their 
rigid  nuarterly  inspections,  and  the  introduction  of  suitable  appli- 
ances for  the  extinguishment  of  fire,  they  attribute  nearly  tbe  wnolc 
of  their  phenomenal  success  in  keeping  down  the  ratio  of  fire  loss  on 
property  covered  by  them,  as  shown  by  the  following  table  of  statis- 
tics, viz. : — 


VKAJi 

KUka  Writ- 

Premium* 

Lo**e* 

Ratio  per  «ut. 

ten. 

Rocclvsd, 

Paid. 

Lums  to 

Kxp.  to 
1'i-emi 

It^O. . .... 

SlU.Mn.lTo 

i;«,Mi.t;t 

J4I.MS.MJ 

t\!KK*,5U8 
l,fi3!>,<l6X 
S.UO.-.-iW 
3.WH.90? 

•ss 

s.l 

Could  anything  like  this  small  ratio  of  loss  on  the  mi 
mercantile  and  manufacturing  property  covered  by  our  stock  insur- 
ance companies  lie  obtained,  it  would  be  a  saving  to  the  people  of  this 
country  and  Canada  of  considerably  more  than  fifty  millions  dollars 
annually ;  what  higher  incentive  can  our  architects,  as  a  body,  have 
than  to  strive  to  save  a  large  portion  of  this  needless  annual  waste 
and  loss  ?  Perhaps  the  best  way  to  accomplish  this  result  would  be 
to  have  a  free  interchange  of  views  with  the  underwriters,  who  are 
constantly  giving  this  subject  their  most  earnest  attention.  By  this 
means,  both  architect  and  underwriter  could  become  better  informed 
on  the  principles  which  underlie  their  respective  professions,  and 
each  could  then  cordially  labor  to  advance  the  interests  of  both.  The 
rigid  inspections  and  the  appliance*  for  the  extinguishing  of  fire, 
made  use  of  bv  the  mill  mutual*,  can  be  introduced  at  any  time ;  but 
a  rapidly  combustible,  building,  once  erected,  can  only  be  altered  into 
a  slowly  combustible  one  at  very  great  expense. 

Regarding  the  substantiality  of  the  criticisms  made  on  the  circu- 
lar entitled,  "Slowly  Combustible  Buildings,"  I  can  only  say  that  we 
already  have  ncarlr  completed  several  large  warehouses  here  in  Bus- 
ton,  built  in  accordance  with  the  instructions  of  this  circular  ;  and  I 
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have  yet  to  hear  of  architect  or  builder  meeting  with  any  difficulties 
while  complying  with  their  requirements.  These  warehouses  also  hare 
another  most  excellent  feature,  adopted  at  our  suggestion,  although 
not  referred  to  in  the  circular ;  and  that  is  the  floors  are  placed  at 
an  incline  of  one-eighth  of  an  inch  to  the  foot,  so  that  with  proper  iron 
scupper  holes  placed  in  the  external  walls  all  water  thrown  into  a 
given  story  for  the  extinguishment  of  fire  will  quickly  run  out  of  the 
building  without  doing  any  possible  damage  by  water  to  goods  on  the 
floors  below. 

The  Boston  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters  has  always  made  an  ad- 
ditional charge  for  height  in  excess  of  sixty  feet,  on  building*  con- 
structed in  the  usual  manner,  on  account  of  the  difficulty  of  forcing 
water  above  that  height  with  the  steam  fire-engines  now  in  common 
use.  It  may  well  be  worthy  of  the  underwriters'  careful  considera- 
tion, in  view  of  the  nearly  hre-proof  construction  of  each  story  inde- 
pendent of  those  above  and  below,  whether  this  fact  should  not  be  a 
satisfactory  reason  for  placing  the  limit  of  height  on  this  class  of 
buildings,  without  extra  charge,  at  seventy  or  seventy-five  feet,  in- 
stead of  sixty  feet. 
I  agree  with  the  critic  that  a  flooriug  of  plank,  •'  grooved  and 

1  and  grooved,"  and  prob- 
When  I  said 


splined"  is  equally  as  good  as  one  " 
ably  a  trifle  more  economical  in  its 
•■totig-ied  and  grooved,"  I  did  not 


and  splined ;  "  and  it  was  an  oversight  on  my  part 


le  the  *'  groove*! 
not  to  havu  iu- 


thc  circular. 

I  do  not  think  the  criticism  on  the  exclusion  of  sheathing  and 
plastering  under  floorings  is  quite  so  conclusive.  If  the  owner  wishes 
a  seater  finish,  and  does  not  mind  the  additional  expense,  we  cer- 
tainly shall  not  object  to  the  wire  Inth  ami  plaster,  if  properly  put 
on,  closely  following  the  outlines  of  the  timbers  and  floors;  hut  I  en- 
deavored to  give  instructions  for  the  erection  of  a  building  without 
ant/  unnecessary  increase  in  the  expente  oj 'construction,  and  this  inser- 
tion of  sheathing  or  plastering  would  necessarily  cause  some  increase 
for  labor  and  material  used.  In  place  of  the  sheathing,  a  much  simpler 
and  more  inexpensive  way  would  be  as  follows,  viz. :  When  the  plank 
is  run  through  the  mill  for  grooving,  a  second  knife  can  be  placed  on 
the  moulder  in  such  a  way  as  to  cut  a  second  rabbit,  three-eighths  of 
an  inch  in  depth  and  width  at  each  of  the  lower  corners  of  the 
plank ;  and  then,  after  the  plank  has  been  placed  in  position,  a  small 
half  round,  three-quarter  inch  bead  can  be  placed  in  these  grooves, 
and  secured  in  place  hv  nailing  to  the  plank  on  one  side  of  the  joint 
only ;  if  the  plank  is  wide,  a  centre  liead  can  be  run  to  give  the  plank 
more  nearly  the  appearance  of  sheathing. 

I  understand  that  mortar  lias  ceased  to  be  used  for  deafening  pur- 
poses between  the  floorings  of  cotton  and  woollen  mills ;  but  it  was 
not  on  account  of  the  dust  arising  from  its  disintegration,  as  it  has 


I  position.  The 
•Jurnt  District,"  of  Bos- 
in  this  way,  and  I  have  yet  to  hear  of  a  single  in- 
i  trouble  of  any  kind  has  arisen  from  its  use. 
Iron  columns  if  properly  filled  and  backed  with  brick  and  mortar, 
may  answer  very  well  for'the  support  of  exterior  walls,  although  we 
ranch  prefer  the  plain  brick  wall.  If  the  hollow  iron  columns  used 
for  interior  support  were  cast  in  an  upright  position  (as  cannon  are) 
we  should  obtain  a  much  more  reliable  article  than  in  the  present 
method  of  horizontal  casting;  as,  in  the  latter  method,  the  core  is 
almost  always  more  or  less  to  one  side  of  the  centre,  making  the  shell 
of  the  column  thick  on  one  side  and  thin  on  the  other.  Indeed,  it  is 
no  uncommon  thing  for  builders  to  find  (when  they  take  the  trouble 
to  test  the  iron  columns  they  are  about  using)  that,  with  a  light  ham- 
mer, they  can  break  through  the  iron  shell,  on  the  thin  side  of  the 
column  for  its  whole  length.  It  was  undoubtedly  a  defective  col- 
umn of  this  kind  that  caused  the  Pemberton  Mill  disaster  of  some 
twenty-five  years  ago,  when  so  many  hundred  operative*  were  killed, 
or  maimed  for  life.  With  the  giving  way  of  one  column,  the  others, 
one  after  another,  received  a  greater  strain  than  they  could  bear,  and 
the  whole  catne  down  a  mass  of  ruin.  A  coating  of  wire  lath  and 
plaster  would  not  prevent  a  similar  -disaster  under  similar  circum- 
stances. At  the  time  of  the  fire  in  Colt's  Armory,  at  Hartford,  some 
years  ago,  the  floors  were  supported  by  iron  columns;  and  yet,  while 
the  heat  and  smoke  from  the  fire  were  so  trifling  that  men  were  at 


not  on  account  of  the  dust  arising  from  its  d 
been  found  perfectly  solid  years  after  it  was  nl 
floors  of  many  of  our  best  buildings  in  the  '•  B 


>rk  in  the  room  trying  to  extinguish  the  flames,  the  columns  began 
to  cripple  and  fall.  Wooden  columns  would  not  have  yielded  in  this 
way.  If  iron  columns  must  be  used  to  obtain  the  requisite  strength, 
let  tbem  by  all  means  be  carefully  inspected  and  properly  protected 
with  non-combustible  and  non-heat-conducting  material. 

I  think  my  critic  is  hardly  fair  in  his  statement  that  a  five-story 
warehouse,  having  cross-beams  twenty-two  feel  long,  and  capable  of 
sustaining  a  weight  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  [sounds  to  the  square 
foot  on  each  floor,  would  require  wooden  columns  twelve  inches 
square,  with  only  twenty-eight  inches  in  the  clear  between  them  on 
the  two  lower  floors ;  for  he  could,  by  doing  what  any  sensible  archi- 
tect would  do  in  such  cases,  substitute  wooden  columns  twenty  inches 
square,  and  have  them  ten  feet  apart  on  centres,  and  still  obtain  all 
needed  strength  in  his  supporting  columns,  witli  ample  p.  on  for 
passing  between  them-  And  these  columns  could  be  burned  and 
charred  until  they  were  less  than  nine  inches  square,  before  they 
would  give  way  under  the  superincumbent  weight,  consisting  of  two 
hundred  and  fifty  pounds  loading,  and  twenty-five  pounds  of  floor 
timbers  and  planking  to  each  square  foot  of  floor  area,  as  shown  by 
reliable  tests  of  this  kind  of  timber  at  the  Watertown  Arsenal. 
The  underwriters  stand  ready  to  join  hands  with  the  architects, 


and  do  what  they  can  to  improve  the  fire-resisting  qualities  of  build- 
ings ;  and,  when  convinced  of  their  errors  in  any  respect,  to  discard 
them,  and  accept  sounder  views  from  architects,  or  any  other  relia- 
ble source.  With  this  end  in  view,  they  would  welcome' a  free  inter- 
change of  views;  so  that  wherever  improvement  in  this  direction 
can  be  made.it  may  be  adopted  regardless  of  the  source  from  whence 
it  come*.       Yours  truly,  John  E.  Whitney, 

Surveyor  for  the  Boston  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters. 
[This  is  the  sort  of  talk  we  like  to  hear  from  underwriters.  Our  idea, 
however,  is  that  the  underwriters  would  do  better  to  "  join  hands"  with 
the  owners  lu  promoting  good  construction  than  with  the  architects.  There 
Is  seldom  any  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  hitter  to  resl»t  the  wudies  of 
their  clients  In  the  way  of  providing  solid  and  secure  construction,  and 
whatever  the  owners  will  call  for,  the  architects  mar  be  relied  upon  to  pro- 
vide. In' regard  to  onr  criticisms  on  the  Tariff  Association  rules,  we  need 
hardly  say  that  we  only  wished  to  open  the  way  for  discussion,  and  do  not 
know  that  it  is  necessary  to  say  anything  more.  We  will,  however,  venture 
the  remark  that  Mr.  Whitney,  in  the  present  letter,  scarcely  does  justice 
to  the  m.ionfacturer*  of  iron  columns.  Some  of  these,  und.oihte.ilv,  are 
cast  flat,  and  are  greatly  injured  by  the  floating  of  the  core,  but  meat  archi- 


•ts  know  enough  to  specify  that  their  columns  shall  be  cast  upright,  and 
look  out  that  the  traces  of  the  iron  bars  which  have  held  the  cot 


to  look  out  mat  the  traces  of  tbe  iron  bars  which  have  held  the  core  lu  posi- 
tion show  no  sign  of  displacement;  while  the  law  in  lioetonand  New  York 
requires  that  every  column  shall  be  drilled  in  two  or  more  places,  before 
setting  In  the  building,  so  that  tbe  inspector  can  see  for  himself  if  the  metal 
is  evenly  distributed.  Willi  columns  such  as  architect*  specify,  and  the 
laws  require,  wrapped  with  wire-cloth  nnd  plastered,  or  protected  with 
lerra-cotta  or  wood  blocks,  the  girders  of  a  heavy  building  can  be  held  up 
jnst  as  safely  as  with  wooden  posts,  and  far  more  conveniently.  Wp  ought 
also  to  camion  onr  readers  against  reiving  too  much  upon  jilr  Whitney's 
plan,  which  is  by  no  means  new,  of  inclining  his  floors,  mid  putting  in  scup- 
per* to  let  the  water  run  off,  in  ease  a  fire  should  render  it  necewiry  to  del- 
uge them  with  water.  For  a  year  or  so  after  laying  the  Honrs,  thev  might  be 
light  enough  to  hold  water  pretty  well,  but  after  tlvo  or  six  year*'  use,  par- 
ticularly in  buildings  with  overhead  heating,  thev  would  leak  most  copi- 
ously, and  with  a  fall  of  one-eighth  of  an  Inch  In" a  foot  very  little  of  the 
water  falling  on  them  would  reach  the  scuppers.  It  anv  one  wlalie*  to  ac- 
complish this  result  In  the  way  that  it  should  he  done,  let  him  lav  hi*  plank 
floor,  and  then  put  on  a  regnlar  felt  and  tar  roofing,  w  ith  nothing  but  the 
gravel  left  out,  and  lay  a  matched  upper  boarding  In  the  hot  tar  This  will 
give  a  floor  which  will  be  permanently  i 


enough  for  the  purpose. 


SPECIFYING  PROPRIETARY  MATERIALS. 

May  U,  188S. 

To  this  Editors  or  the  American  Architect:  — 

Dear  Sin, — We  desire  the  opinion  of  your  reliable  journal  uj>ou  a 
subject  of  much  importance,  not  only  to  the  architect  and  his  client, 
but  also  to  the  inventor  or  firm  introducing  tbe  best  article  of  its  class 
or  kind  in  the  market. 

An  architect  who  stands  high  in  his  profession,  and  whose  integ- 
rity is  unquestioned,  remarks  to  us  as  follows:  "  I  admit  that  your 
article  is  the  best  in  the  market,  and  that  it  has  all  the  advantages 
you  claim  for  it;  but  by  specifying  same  in  preference  to  others  of 
its  class,  I  help  to  create  a  monopoly,  which  is  not  only  unjust  to  my 
client,  but  to  your  competitors  as  well,  as  it  forces  my  client  to  pa'y 
you  an  advanced  price  for  same." 

Another  architect  contends  that  in  specifying  the  article  in  ques- 
tion he  is  "  creating  a  monopoly,  and  at  the'  same  time  placing  him- 
self in  such  a  position  that  he  may  be  accused  of  taking  a  commission 
for  so  specifying." 

Is,  or  is  not,  the  architect  (whose  client  desires  the  best  material 

in  the  market)  in  dutv  bound  to  his  client — as  well  as  to  himself  to 

specify  the  article  if  Le  is  satisfied  of  its  superior  quality,  and  the 
firm  offering  said  article  is  known  as  one  that  can  be  relied  upon  ? 

Again,  is  it  not  the  duty  of  the  architect  (even  should  he  deride 
that  the  article  is  the  best  in  the  market),  before  speeifving  the  same 
to  thoroughly  satisfy  himself  as  to  the  reliability  of  the  firm  offeriti" 
the  material  in  question? 

We  claim  that  a  guarantee,  to  be  effectual,  must  come  from  a  house 
of  undoubted  reputation ;  and  we  also  claim  that  there  is  no  promi- 
nent building  erected  to-day  upon  which,  or  in  which,  some  special 
material  cannot  be  found,  such  material  having  been  specified  by  the 
architect  for  the  simple  reason  that  it  was  the  best  that  skill"  and 
ability  could  produce.  If  this  were  not  so,  for  what  purpose  is  the 
Patent  Office  in  Washington? 

We  do  not  doubt  that  the  architects  quoted  above  —  although  en- 
tirely conscientious  in  their  views— have  constantly  specified  and 
used  the  particular  articles  in  their  buildings,  which  they  neverthe- 
less often  view  in  the  light  of  monopolies. 

Yours  very  truly,  Observer. 
[This  is  an  old  question.  That  an  architect  is  apt  to  incur  criticism,  if  he 
specifies  a  particular  manufacture,  Is  shown  very  conspicuously  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  Supervising  Architects'  Oftico  at  Washington,  and'  most  archi- 
tect* feel  that  they  ought  to  be  quite  sure  of  the  superiority  of  n  given  arti- 
cle to  warrant  them  in  excluding  all  others.— Ei>».  Amebic  as  Au-him.it  ] 


them  in  excluding  all  others.— Ei>».  Am 


THE  TRIALS  OF  AN  INCAUTIOUS  COMPETITOR. 

OAKVMXttr,  Tkx.,  Mayi,  1**C. 

To  the  Editors  ok  the  American  Architect.— 

Dear  Sirs, — A  short  time  since  the  city  advertised  for  plans  for  an 
engine-house,  and  referred  us  to  the  Chief  of  tbe  Fire  Department 
for  further  particulars.  He  told  us  that  the  city  wanted  a  house  of  a 
certain  size,  to  cost  a  certain  amount,  and  as  this  amount  was  quite 
small  it  would  have  necessitated  a  poorly-constructed  frame  building, 
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so  I  made  farther  inquiries  and  concluded  to  draw  plans  fur  a  brick 
building  which,  as  I  estimated,  would  have  cost  just  $1,000  more. 
There  were  two  or  three  other  sets  of  plans  presented,  but  all  for 
frame  buildings  and  these  also  overran  tho  cost,  so  I  understand  ;  but 
at  any  rate,  the  committee  Anally  resolved  to  build  of  brick,  and  al- 
lowed one  of  tho  competing  architects  to  put  in  another  set  of  plans 
after  the  time  advertised  without  giving  the  rest  of  us  any  notice. 
Now  then,  leaving  out  right  or  wrong,  can  I  recover  damage,  and  to 
what  extent,  if  thev  build  brick  without  using  my  plans? 

kespectfully,  A  Su  iiscribkk. 

[It  la  very  doubtful  If  any  satisfaction  could  be  obtained.  The  whole  af- 
fair seems  "to  have  been  informal,  and  although  the  city  authorities  seem 
to  have  violated  their  own  conditions,  our  correspondent  appears  to  have 
aleo  done  so,  and  would  hare  no  right  to  claim  damage*  because  the  other 
party  to  the  agreement  had  followod  bis  example.  —  Eos.  Ahekhian  An- 

CniTECT.] 


FORFEITURE  FOR  DELAY. 

Raw  Yoa«,  May  12,  l**s. 

To  tiik  Editors  ok  this  Amkricas  Arciiitkct  :  — 

Dear  Siri, —  In  reference  to  the  communication  in  your  paper  of 
May  I,  on  the  "  Responsibility  for  Dilatory  Work,"  I  should  like  to 
say  that  it  seems  to  tnc  that  the  time  for  completing  a  building  stated 
in  the  agreement  is  an  approximated  lime,  judging  from  experience 
with  former  work ;  for  it  would  be  difficult  to  prophesy  within  a  week 
or  two  as  to  exact  time  for  finishing  a  contract.  Then  again  owners 
sometime*  say  *'  make  the  time  short  as  it  will  tend  to  hurry  the 
builder."  Many  builders  will  not  sign  a  contract  with  a  forfeit,  and 
I  have  found  them  to  be  among  the  most  respected  men  in  their 
trades,  as  they  say  it  frequently  leads  to  a  lawsuit.  The  agreement* 
always  provide  for  putting  other  men  on  the  work,  if  there  is  obvious 
neglect  to  proceed  on  the  contractor's  part.  Can  you  suggest  a  word- 
ing of  the  agreement  to  meet  the  difficulty? 

Respectfully  yours,  S. 

[Wk  think  that  the  best  way  is  to  write  the  forfeiture  clause  in  the  con- 
tract in  some  such  way  as  this :  "If  the  said  party  of  the  second  part  shall 
fall  to  complete  the  sahl  works,  Including  all  variations  should  such  be 
made,  at  or  before  the  time  agreed  upon,  with  each  extension  if  any  in  the 
ease  of  extra  work  as  may  have  been  made  and  certihed  by  the  said  archi- 
tect, then  anil  in  that  case  the  said  party  of  the  second  i>art  shall  forfeit 
and  pay  to  the  said  party  of  the  first  part  as  liquidated  and  ascertained 

damage  the  sum  of  dollars  for  each  and  every  day  that  the  said  works 

shall  remain  unfinished  after  such  time,  uulett  in  tht  opinion  ofthr  *«id  or- 
rhilrrl  the  oV/tijy  tliall  Axiv  kern  due  to  mmm  ir/n'rA  muM  not  hare  bun 
rtntonnbl •) /•irefren  h\j  !>»•■  party  of  the  second  part,  or  with  rvtwonable 
rare  and  dilitfiw  aroided."  Weliave  never  yet  known  a  contractor  to 
refuse  to  sign  an  agreement  worded  in  this  war.  although,  as  "  8."  says, 
many  of  the  bout  ones  will  not  sign  any  contract  containing  a  forfeiture 
clause  in  the  usual  form  —  Etw.  Amsuikax  Auomitrct  ] 


TR\!)r/9<\UR\-r> 


Tiik  statement  is  made  that  all  the  varied  machinery  of  Ureal  Brit- 
r  operated  by  steam  power,  is  capable  of  performing  more  work, 


and  hence  of  producing  more  products  than  could  be  produced  by  the 
labor  of  400,000,000  able-bodied  men,  a  greater  number  than  all  the 
able-bodied  men  on  earth. 

Ev;li-h  vs.  Amkbic.vn  Locks.— American  lock-makers  will  have  to 
look  out,  for,  according  to  Inetntitm,  thanks  to  the  introduction  of  ma- 
chinery in  the  English  lock  trade, and  to  other  methods  of  improvement, 
American  competition  is  rapidly  becoming  of  less  account,  and  now  it 
has  been  determined  by  English  makers  to  turn  the  tables  upon  the 
Americans  and  commence  a  vigorous  competition  with  them  in  the  Aus- 
tralian colonies.  India  and  China.  It  appears  that  the  Americans  have 
obtained  a  strong  hold  in  those  markets  with  a  rim  (door)  lock,  which 
has  a  cast-iron  case  bearing  ornamentil  designs,  and  which  has  the  ad- 
vantage of  possessing  a  reversible  bolt.  The  internal  parts  of  this  lock 
are  made  to  template.  It  is  now  stated  that  a  firm  of  Willenhall  lock 
manufacturers  have  resolved  to  make  locks  of  an  exactly  similar  class, 
and  to  offer  them  in  large  quantities  in  the  markets  referred  to. 


Tiik  Sunkbx  TaaAsvalt  Ship*. —  The  Vigo  Hay  Treasure  Company 
received  by  the  Lord  liougli  on  her  last  trip  a  curious  collection  of 
articles  taken  from  the  treasure  galleons  sunken  in  the  harbor  of  Vigo, 
Spain,  in  1702.  There  are  specimens  of  logwood  and  mahogany  that, 
in  spite  of  their  one  hundred  and  eighty-four  years'  submersion,  are  in 
a  perfect  slate  of  preservation.  Dyers  who  have  experimented  Willi 
the  logwood  state  that  it  i*  even  better  for  dyeing  purposes  than  the 
wood  now  imported.  The  mahogany,  too,  is  very  floe  and  solid  One 
log  has  arrived  twelve  feet  long  and  twenty  two  by  thirty-two  inches 
square,  which  is  now  being  sawed  up  to  be  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
furniture  and  walking-sticks  for  mementoes.  The  chief  curiosity,  how. 
ever,  is  an  ancient  pulley-block,  four  and  a  half  feet  high  by  three  feet 
broad,  with  four  solid  copper  sheaves,  eighteen  inches  in  diameter.  It 
is  of  solid  oak,  and  was  probably  used  in  hoisting  heavy  articles  of 
merchandise  or  the  anchors.  The  wood  is  perfectly  preserved,  but  an 
iron  band  is  completely  corroded  away,  while  the  copper  wheel,  are 
onlv  slightly  oxidised. 

The  last  reports  from  the  engineer  in  charge  of  the  work  of  raising 
the  treasure  galleons  state  that  they  have  now  excavated  the  mini  from 
about  the  sides  of  tho  Almirante,  a  galleon  carrying  forty-four  guns, 
and  commanded,  m-arlv  two  centuries  ago,  as  the  ancient  histories  have 
It,  by  Admiral  Manuel' de  Vclasco. 


A.i  one  of  the  favorable  Indications  of  the  past  few  days  it  may  be  men- 
tioned that  contract*  for  ,V»,0O0  tons  of  steel  rail*  have'  been  placed  tlii« 
week,  and  that  negotiations  will  soon  be  closed  for  between  oO.OOO  and  *)  • 
<HI0  tons  more,  for  railroads  ill  the-  West,  Northwest,  ami  South.  Rnilrisut 
biiildlug  will  be  prosecuted  mainly  in  these  sections.    Track  laying  in  the 
states  between  Massachusetts  ami  Missouri  will  lie  mainly  in  the  war  «f 
constructing  short  line*  to  develop  traffic.    A  contract  for  some  2U.OW  toss 
of  mil*  was  placed  by  foreign  makers  for  delivery  i«t  Montreal,  ami  buy er» 
in  the  Southwest  are  negotiating  for  some  1W.  000  tons  to  be  delivered  at  >>» 
Orleans.    The  mil  syndicate  has  Increased  Its  allotment  100,000  tons,  sad 
has  sold  over  four-liftbs  of  tho  year's  production.    The  second  favorable 
Indication  of  the  past  few  days  bt  shown  in  the  placing  of  a  large  order  for 
iron  and  steel,  mainly  for  structural,  plato  and  pipe  iron.    Id  fact.  *>rac 
iron-makers  say  but  for  tbe  active  demand  for  iron  for  piping  purposes  both 
wrought  and  cast,  the  present  dntness  in  the  iron  trade  would  develop  itself 
Into  an  actual  depression.    A  large  number  of  towns  and  cities  throughout 
the  country  are  making  extensive  water  and  gas  Improvements,  and  tL- 
dcuiand  from  this  source  Is  of  great  benefit  to  tho  iron  trade.    Auiodz  tb< 
building  Interest*  matter*  are  much  more  settled  thiui  a  week  ago  Ailju-: 
meuts  of  labor  difficulties  are  in  progress  and  in  n  few  days  ouly  Die  Mat- 
tered fragments  of  the  great  storm  will  be  visible.    Labor  U  general!; 
employed  in  the  building  trades  and  in  all  brunches  of  industry.  Bettrt 
conditions  nro  slowly  developing  themselves.    Opinions  are  at  variance  an 
totiie  degree  of  injury  that  lias  been  done  by  the  agitations  of  (lie  past 
thirty  days.  The  chief  harm,  where  harm  has  been  done,  seems  to  navel**a 
in  the  larger  cities.  In  cities  and  towns  from  W.OOO  to  40,000  inhabitants  di-ws 
scarcely  any  injury  has  been  done,  perhaps  because  of  their  ewcape  from 
nine  and  eight-hour  agitations  aod  strikes  for  higher  w  ages.  Tbe  architect* 
in  several  cities  have  repeated  statements  made  weeks  ago,  that  the  sea- 
son's business  will  exceed  that  of  last  year,  and  that  only  in  exceptional 
cases  will  work  projected  early  in  tbe  season  be  postponed  for  another 
year.   Ileal  estate  is  rather  sluggish  everywhere.    Tho  expectation*  o( 
holders  and  owners  were  raised  last  year,  but  the  speculative  movement 
this  year  did  uot  reach  the  proi>ortioiis  which  would  result  in  exteaael 
operations.    The  transfers  published  in  several  cities  show  that  the  gust 
bulk  of  transactions  are  for  small  properties,  $3,000  to  ?'.!.">.000  in  vslnr 
Agents  in  some  of  the  Western  States  estimate  that  city  lots  are  he'd  *t 
about  ten  per  cent  higher  than  last  year,  in  exceptional  cases  one-fourt.n 
higher,  and  that  in  a  good  many  instances  desirable  suburban  parts  wliicl. 
will  soon  he  in  demand  for  building  purposes  are  held  as  much  as  tsetitv 
per  cent  above  last  year's  figures.    There  Is  no  disposition  to  reduce  prior* 
or  force  sales.   At  auction  sales  real  estate  is  bringing  good  price*.  Small 
houses  are  in  quite  urgent  demand  in  all  manufacturing  centres.  Couijisj- 
ativcly  few  elegant  residences  are  being  erected  within  city  limits,  partiy 
because  of  the  high  price  of  laud,  but  especially  because  of  the  desire  far 
suburban  sites  and  residences.  Western  architects  report  increased  activity 
and  builders  are  under  Instructions  to  prosecute  suspended  building  entri- 
prises.   Building  material  of  nil  kinds  continues  low  in  price  and  i>  iu 
abundant  supply.    Wages  have  been  advanced  in  nearly  all  the  brick  yard, 
of  tho  country,  and  in  the  yards  of  New  York,  New  Jersey,  and  Fennsvlo- 
nla.  the  contract*  secured  and  which  mav  be  relied  upon  during  the  season 
will  guarantee  steady  work  to  three-fourths  the  capacity.    The  demand  for 
Inniher  has  been  rather  uncertain  during  the  past  week,  particularly  in  ttrf 
Northwest.    Price*  are  likely  to  remain  high  throughout  the  season,  the 
two  reasons  being  the  enlargiug  demand  throughout  the  West  which  follow* 
in  the  wake  of  railroad  construction,  and  the  assured  heavy  and  steady 
demand  throughout  the  East.    Northwestern  dealers  are  pursuing  a  more 
conservative  course  than  last  year,  although  so  for  It  has  not  rewarded  tbcci 
in  higher  prices.    Labor  agitations  there  nave  increased  the  cost  of  potting 
lumber  on  the  market,  and  this  fact  Is  helping  to  restrict  tho  output.  IV 
arrivals  of  yellow  pine  from  the  Southern  ports  daring  the  past  week  hu 
been  unusually  heavy,  and  prices  have  been  very  lirm  on  account  oi  tk 
advance  in  freight  rates  of  *1  to  M.W  per  J|.   The  supply  of  hardwoods  * 
abundant.   The  material  is  not  ut  hand  for  the  fur  initiation  of  conrlii>ii?o 
as  to  the  effect*  of  the  agitation  u)>oo  the  industries  at  large.    Some  Indus- 
trious journals  have  been  taking  the  opinions  of  manufacturers  and  tied  • 
rather  favorable  expression  from  them,  Iwth  as  to  the  condition  of  trade  anrf 
the  effects  of  the  short-hour  agitation.    The  woodwoikers  throughout  lir 
country  seemed  to  have  suffered  hut  little  from  t!ie  agitatious.  liundrvdt 
of  tliem  hare  done  more  business  this  year  than  list  aud  hut  few  lrs» 
Thev  accept  the  situation  philosophically  aud  feel  able  to  accommodate 
themselves  to  whatever  changes  may  come.   The  iron  trade  Is  in  excellent 
shape.    The  hardware  Industries  are  prospering.  The  coal  trade,  especial  t 
the  anthracite,  was  never  in  better  condition.    Demand  is  expanding  and 
prices  are  satisfactory.    The  locomotive  works  and  car  work*  are  in  receipt 
of  inquiries  within  tbe  past  week  or  two  and  an  Increase  in  orders  is  proba- 
ble iu  those  directions.   The  textile  manufacturers  are  pushing  their  prepa- 
ration* for  tho  fall  trade  in  a  manner  which  indicates  that  they  have  ■■« 
doubts  as  to  the  result.  The  few  railway  managers  who  have  spokeu  durin; 
the  past  few  week*  give  a  favorable  view.   The  broker's  circular*,  at  least 
the  lew  of  them  that  are  wisely  written,  read  very  cncouraglnglv.  and  jive 
gtsxl  reasons  for  their  faith  in  an  enlarging  exchange  of  product*.  Tiie 
chronic  complaint,  however,  and  which  is  well  grounded,  viz.,  that  profit* 
are  narrow.  Is  likely  to  continue  throughout  the  year,  and  exert  a  conserv- 
ing influence  upon  manufacturing  interests  of  all  kinds  a*  well  as  ii|vu 
liivesiors  and  projectors.    There  seems  to  be  no  good  reason*  for  the  appre- 
hensions expressed  in  some  quarters  of  evil  results  because  of  the  Industrial 
nplii-aval  of  the  past  mouth  or  two.    Tho  fears  expressed  tlmt  capita,  will 
moid  reproductive  channel*  Is  largely  offset  by  the  fact  that  If  one  mum 
capital  stays  out  anotber  one's  is  ready  to  plunge  in.    In  short,  there  is  loo 
much  capital  for  such  it  catastrophe.   Ten  or  fifteen  years  ago  capital 
would  li  iv  e-  been  frightened  by  the  lens  of  millions  into  iu  biding  places  -is 
it  were,  at  Hie  shaking  of  a  red  flag,  but  to-day  capital  Is  confident  In  Itself 
in  the  Intelligence  of  the  people  and  in  tho  irresistible  tendencies  at  mork 
beneath  the  surface  of  society.    Labor  agitations  will  hereafter  be.  placed 
under  more  rigid  control  and  scrutiny.    While  the  dream  of  some  of  tlie 
leader*  of  the  labor  movement  that  we  will  have  no  more  strikes,  cannot  be 
realized,  it  is  evident  that  strikes  will  not  be  as  numerous  a*  in  tlie  past, 
and  that  prolonged  HU-|M'Usioiis  will  be  Impossible.    The  diversification  'if 
industries  i«  slill  in  progress,  aud  little  industries  with  capitals  of  from 
M.OiJO  to  SVOOli  are  springing  up  In  the  bv-way  s  ut  the  nation  :md  sileutly 
drawing  about  then)  little  aggrogatiuiis  wliicb  will  constitute  the  most  val- 
uable market  in  tho  future  for  our  Increasing  manufacturing  caprcrty 
Architects  ami  builder*  in  the  West  sjicak  of  a  spirit  of  enterprise  which  is 
leading  to  tbe  building  up  of  tbe  far  West  and  Northwest,  < 
agents  who  are  seeking  out  new-  markets  for  their  goods  and  [ 
of  their  extensions  iuto  these  far-off  places. 
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TITHE  Boston  carpenters  who  voted  last  week,  just  as  we  were 

1  Ioing  ^  PreM« lhat  thoae  member*  <>*  Union  who 
could  find  work  should  be  allowed  to  take  it  on  the  old 
basis  of  ten  hours'  labor  for  the  same  wages  that  they  refused 
three  weeks  before,  seem  to  connect  their  defeat  in  some  mys- 
terious way  with  the  architects.  The  principal  manager  of  the 
Ubiod,  in  his  speech  announcing  that  the  contest  was  officially  I 
abandoned,  explained  that  "  the  trouble  all  came  from  Devon- 
shire Street,"  that  "  Not-cross  Brothers  had  been  boycotted  by 
the  Master  Builders'  Association  in  conjunction  with  the  archi- 
tects," and  there  seemed  to  be  nothing  left  bnt  to  acknowledge 
defeat.  As  uo  other  theory  was  offered  to  account  for  the 
Union's  mishap,  except  the  somewhat  indistinct  one  that  the 
master  builders  bad  succeeded  in  making  the  men  "  victims  " 
to  their  iniquitous  desire  to  "  stamp  their  heels  on  their  heads, 
and  eat  the  whole  oyster  of  their  labor,"  we  suppose  that  the 
uufortunate  architects  of  Boston  will  be  branded  for  an  indefi- 
nite period  as  "  lepers  among  society,"  unless  some  one  raises 
his  voice  to  defend  them.  We  therefore  hasten  to  say  that 
we  do  not  believe  that  any  architect  in  the  city  so  much  as 
dreamed  of  oxercising  any  influence  whatever,  even  if  he  had 
supposed  he  possessed  any,  over  either  masters  or  men,  in  a 
quarrel  which  concerned  only  their  respective  rights ;  although 
the  practical  result  of  the  strife  has  been  to  take  away  nearly 
all  the  "oysters  "  of  the  architects'  labors  for  the  year,  while 
the  opposing  parties  have  been  contending  over  the  sheila. 

TTfHE  story  on  which  the  attack  on  the  architects  is  said  to 
"X*  nave  been  based  is  too  absurd  on  its  face  to  have  deceived 
any  but  the  most  gullible  of  mankind.  It  seems  that  Nor- 
cross  Brothers,  the  alleged  victims  of  the  architects'  "  boycott," 
who  are  well-known  contractors,  telegraphed  some  days  ago  to 
their  agent  in  Boston,  where  they  hatt  work  going  ou,  to  offer 
their  men  a  day  of  nine  hours,  with  payment  by  the  hour  at 
about  the  usual  rates.  As  the  Norcross  Brothers  have  long 
practised  payment  by  the  hour,  there  was  nothing  very  extra- 
ordinary about  this  offer ;  and  they  were  probably  more  aston- 
ished than  any  one  else  at  learning  that  u  gigantic  meeting  of 
carpenters  had  been  held  to  consider  their  proposition,  and  that 
vote  was  passed  to  the  effect  that  the 
i "  a  day  of  nine  hours  as  a  "  compromise  " 
between  the  contractors'  standard  of  ten,  and  the  agitators' 
ideal  of  eight.  Explanations  followed,  and  it  was  discovered 
that  the  Norcross  Brothers  had  been  "playing  a  trick"  upon 
the  Carpenters'  Union,  and  that  instead  of  opening  their  arms 
to  the  entire  trade  on  the  nine-hour  basis,  they  had  only  in- 
tended their  offer  to  apply  to  the  men  whom  they  had  formerly 
employed  and  wanted  to  take  back.  As  no  contractor,  not  a 
candidate  for  a  lunatic  asylum,  would  have  thought  of  anything 
else  than  this,  it  is  rather  curious  that  the  leaders  of  the  Union 
should  have  seen  anything  "tricky"  or  unaccountable  in  it  It 
suited  their  purposes,  however,  to  pretend  that  the  Norcross 


ions  the  Messrs.  Norcross  were  in  the  habit  of  paying  much  at- 
tention, they  seem  to  have  fallen,  by  a  process  of  elimination, 
upon  the  architects  as  the  authors  of  their  woes,  and,  reasoning 
backward,  they  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  "the  architects" 
must  have  notified  the  Norcross  Brothers  that  unless  their  offer 
of  a  nine-hour  day  were  immediately  withdrawn  "  their  con- 
tracts would  be  cancelled."  It  would  be  interesting  to  know 
how  these  malignant  professional  men  would  have  gone  to 
work  to  "cancel"  a  building  contract  on  such  grounds  as  this, 
but  the  story  seems  to  have  had  just  enough  semblance  of  pos- 
sibility  to  serve  as  an  excuse  for  laying  the  responsibility  of 
the  agitators'  defeat  on  persons  who  would  not  be  likely  to 
hear  of  the  accusation  or  resent  it.  The  meeting,  satisfied 
with  this  explanation,  broke  up  in  great  enthusiasm,  after  re- 
peated raisings  of  the  right  hand,  and  oaths  of  fidelity  to  the 
Union,  and  the  adoption  of  the  most  scorching  resolutions  of 
defiance  to  the  "  evil  genius,"  the  "  selfishness,"  "  greed  "  and 
"  contemptible  arrogance  "  of  the  master  builders,  and  of  men- 
ace to  the  "  scabs  "  who  had  proved  themselves  a  "  curse  to 
humanity,"  and  "their  own  worst  enemies,"  by  "not  taking 
part  in  the  united  effort "  of  those  with  whose  opinions  on  a 
certain  subject  they  happened  not  to  agree. 


Brothers  had  in  some  mysterious  way  been  enslaved  by  the  "  ene- 
mies" of  "  mankind  in  general  and  the  workman  in  particular ; " 
nnd  as  they  could  not  think  of  any  other  persons  to  whose  opin- 


TrrllE  Board  of  Managers  of  the  Allegheny  Cemetery,  at 
JXl  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  proposes  to  build  an  ornamental  stone 
fence,  and  entrance  gate,  at  a  cost  not  exceeding  seventy 
thousand  dollars,  and  invites  architects  to  submit  designs  and 
specifications.  A  premium  of  one  thousand  dollars  is  offered 
for  the  plan  and  specification  which  may  be  accepted  by  tho 
Board,  but  the  right  is  reserved  to  reject  all  designs.  The 
drawings  are  to  be  made  at  a  scale  of  one-eighth  of  an  inch  to 
the  foot,  and  plans  and  specifications,  with  estimates  of  cost, 
must  be  sent  in  before  July  1  next.  Nothing  is  said  in  the  cir- 
cular issued  by  the  Board  about  the  way  in  which  the  designs 
are  to  be  judged,  or  whether  any  professional  expert  is  to  be 
consulted  in  regard  to  the  practicable  character  of  the  plans, 
or  the  correctness  of  the  estimates ;  and  as  architect*  who  value 
their  time  and  skill  seldom  care  to  venture  into  competi- 
tions without  some  guarantee  in  these  particulars,  we  hope, 
both  for  the  sake  of  the  Board,  which  offers  a  tolerably  liberal 
premium,  and  seems  to  wish  to  interest  architects  of  character 
and  ability,  and  for  the  sake  of  the  profession,  which  suffers  by 
every  unskilfully  managed  or  doubtful  competition,  that  further 
explanations  may  be  given.  If  well  carried  out,  such  a  compe- 
tition might  be  made  a  very  successful  one.  The  problem  of 
designing  a  cemetery  entrance  and  enclosure  offers  as  good  an 
opportunity  for  artistic  expression  as  any  that  we  know  of.  and 
a  man  of  first-rate  talent  and  skill  might  easily  treat  such  a 
subject  in  a  manner  which  would  gain  for  him,  and  for  the  com- 
munity which  had  employed  him,  enduring  fame.  The  require- 
ments for  engaging  men  of  exceptional  ability  in  competitions 
of  the  sort  consist  simply  in  the  guarantee  of  fair  and  honora- 
ble treatment,  judgment  of  their  works  by  thoroughly  compe- 
tent experts,  and  adequate  remuneration.  The  second  of  these 
three  is,  to  the  professional  mind,  involved  in  the  first,  and 
there  are  few  good  architects,  who  do  not  regard  it  as  the  most 
essential  condition  of  all.  If  any  of  our  readers  wish  to  learn 
more  on  the  subject,  they  should  write  to  Mr.  John  Perring, 
Superintendent  of  Allegheny  Cemetery,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


<TJ  GOOD  deal  is  said  just  now  about  insurance  against  hail, 
j\  and,  notwithstanding  the  misfortunes  of  the  older  hail  in- 
'  surance  companies,  the  florists  of  the  country,  who  have  a 
very  serious  interest  in  the  matter,  are  at  this  moment  engaged 
in  trying  to  form  new  ones.  Fortunately,  perhaps,  for  the  flor- 
ists who  are  tempted  to  enter  into  mutual  obligations  of  the 
kind,  the  Spectator  has  collected  some  statistics  of  the  history 
of  the  hail  insurance  companies  now  existing  here.  Four  of 
these  are  incorporated  in  Pennsylvania,  and  do  a  considerable 
business  in  insuring  growing  tobacco  against  loss  or  injury  by 
bail  storms.  After  from  three  to  six  years'  experience,  the  di- 
rectors of  the  Pennsylvania  companies  have  concluded  that 
they  are  doing  a  losing  business.  The  premiums  charged  were 
higb,  the  companies  demanding  one  ana  one-third  per  cent  in 
cash,  and  a  note  for  six  per  cent  on  the  amount  insured,  but 
even  these  resources  were  far  toc,small  to  pay  the  losses  of  the 
last  year,  in  the  course  of  which  forty  per  cent  of  the  policy- 
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holders  claimed  indemnity  to  a  greater  or  less  amount.  The 
collection  of  the  six  per  cent  premium  note,  as  might  be  ex- 
pected, excited  the  indignation,  if  not  the  positive  resistance,  of 
nearly  all  the  policy-holders ;  while,  as  the  whole  amount  so 
collected  did  not  pay  one-half  of  the  losses,  the  policy-holders 
who  lost  property  grumbled  still  more  than  those  who  escaped. 
The  net  result  seems  to  have  been  dissatisfaction,  repining 
and  broken  contracts  all  around.  Two  out  of  the  four  com- 
panies in  existence  last  year  have  already  retired  from  the  bus- 
iness, a  third  is  in  process  of  winding  up  its  affairs,  and  the 
managers  of  the  remaining  one  are  deliberating  whether  they 
had  not  better  follow  the  example  of  their  fellows.  The  fact 
seems  to  be  that  the  business  of  any  hail  iusurauce  comjtany, 
particularly  a  mutual  one,  is  usually  confined  to  so  small  a  ter- 
ritory that  every  storm  affucting  a  portion  of  its  territory  is 
likely  to  cover  the  whole,  and  forty  per  cent  losses  are  quite  as 
liable  to  occur  as  smaller  ones.  The  remedy  for  this  would  be 
to  extend  operations  over  a  wider  field,  and  equalize  the  losses 
in  that  way ;  and  if  to  this  could  be  joined  regulations  analo- 
gous to  those  of  the  factory  mutual  fire  insurance  companies, 
requiring,  for  example,  that  members  should  use  nothing  but 
double-thick  glass  in  their  greenhouses,  a  florists'  hail-insurance 
company,  at  least,  at  such  premium  rates  as  those  adopted  in 
Pennsylvania,  might  perhaps,  be  made  to  pay  expenses. 


'TT  RATHER  significant  fact  is  mentioned  in  Iron,  which 
f\  §ays  that  a  contract  has  been  made  with  a  Belgian  manu- 
'  facturer  for  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars'  worth 
of  wroughuiron  for  the  new  Texas  State-House  at  Austin.  For 
severnl  years,  as  it  remarks,  Belgian  structural  iron  has  been 
imported  into  Boston  at  the  rate  of  from  two  to  four  thousand 
tons  a  year,  and  is  sold  at  a  rale  of  about  two-and-oue-half  cenU 
per  pound,  while  the  American  structural  iron  costs  two-and- 
three-quarters  cents.  As  the  imported  iron  pays  a  duty  of  one- 
and-one-quarter  cents  per  pound,  while  the  freight,  commissions 
and  brokerage  amount  to  about  a  quarter  of  a  cent  more,  it 
would  seem  that  the  rolled  beams  from  La  Providence  and  the 
other  great  Belgian  mills  must  cost,  on  the  wharf  at  Antwerp, 
about  one  cent  per  pound.  Curiously  enough,  Iron  dismisses 
the  subject  by  mentioning  that  a  combination  of  the  labor  or- 
ganizations in  Texas  has  lioen  formed  to  drive  out  the  foreign 
iron  by  the  familiar  methods  of  the  "boycott,"  and  that  all 
skilled  mechanics  are  expected  to  refuse  to  work  in  buildings 
iu  which  it  is  used  ;  commenting  on  the  obvious  way  in  which  a 
boycott  of  this  kind  merely  takes  money  out  of  the  pocket*  of 
the  workmen  who  think  that  they  originate  it,  to  put  it  in  the 
well-filled  purses  of  a  very  small  band  of  iron  manufacturers. 
We  suppose  most  architects  have  marvelled  at  the  dispropor- 
tion between  the  cost  of  steel  rails,  which  are  sold  by  the  thou- 
sand tons,  beautifully  finished,  for  a  little  more  than  a  ceut  a 
pound,  and  that  of  the  rolled  beams  which  they  use,  and  for 
which  they  or  their  clients  are  compelled  to  pay  nearly  three 
times  as  roach.  And  when,  as  is  usually  the  case,  the  dispropor- 
tion is  explained  by  the  information  that  the  makers  of  struct- 
ural iron  have  a  combination  to  keep  up  the  price,  we  can  im- 
agine that  many  of  them  have  thought  it  would  be  a  happy 
day  for  the  art  of  building  when  this  combination  should  bo 
r  broken  dowu.  But  we  doubt  if  any  one,  iu  his  wildest  moments, 
would  have  dreamed  that  the  working-men  iu  other  trades,  who 
contribute  out  of  their  wages  a  very  sensible  sum  every  year 
to  cover  the  unnecessary  cost  of  the  fire-proof  buildings  in 
which  the  dry-goods  merchants  keep  their  cases  of  the  calicoes 
which  they  buy  of  them,  would  be  the  first  to  struggle  and  fight, 
and  deprive  themselves  and  their  families  of  bread-and-butter, 
to  prevent  any  interference  with  the  monopoly  to  which  they 
pay  tribute. 


SUDDEN  inspiration  seems  to  have  come  to  the  Ameri- 
can Institute  of  Instruction,  in  the  shape  of  a  desire  to  do 
something  to  promote  the  improvement  of  school  archi- 
tecture, which,  as  it  would  appear,  no  one  has  ever  thought  of 
before.  Reflecting,  not  without  reason,  that  architects  occa- 
sionally know  something  about  making  plans  of  buildings,  it 
has  come  to  the  conclusion  that  its  excellent  purpose  would  be 
promoted  by  engaging  the  architects  of  the  world,  together 
with  other  experts,  in  a  race  for  some  glittering  reward  which 
should  become  the  prize  of  the  one  who  should  solve  most  com- 
pletely the  problem  which  hadwecurred  to  the  Institute.  It  is 
well  known  that  considerations  of  ventilation,  heating,  lighting, 


and  so  on,  often  enter  into  the  planning  of  schoolhouses,  and 
the  committee  in  charge  of  the  matter  has  wisely  decided  that 
the  details  of  all  these  matters  must  be  carefully  worked  out  in 
the  competing  designs,  so  that  the  victorious  one  may  be  com- 
plete in  all  particulars,  including,  besides  all  its  provisions  for 
"health  and  comfort,  light,  heating  and  ventilation,"  a  "fair 
degree  of  beauty  and  ornament "  on  its  "  exterior."  To  com- 
bine "a  fair  degree  of  exterior  beauty  and  ornament"  with 
efficient  provisions  for  the  health  and  comfort  of  four  hundred 
children,  in  «  structure  to  cost  no  more  than  thirty  thousand 
dollars,  and  to  exhibit  the  solution  of  the  problem  in  "draw- 
ings, plans  and  specifications,"  would  give  an  architect  of  ordi- 
nary skill  all  the  work  he  could  well  do  in  two  months ;  but 
the  Institute  of  Instruction,  eager  to  reap  the  fruits  of  ita  idea, 
has  limited  to  six  weeks  the  time  within  which  the  competing 
"artists"  must  prepare  their  drawings  and  other  documents, 
and  submit  them  to  the  committee,  so  that  expert*  of  average 
skill,  who  wish  to  enter  the  race,  must  prepare  themselves  to 
work  night  and  day  until  the  allotted  period  expires.  If  aoy 
of  our  readers  feel  themselves  disposed  to  gird  up  their  loins 
for  the  struggle,  we  will  encourage  them  by  saying  that  they 
will  have  a  fractional  chance  of  being  rewarded  by  a  Grand 
Prize  of  sixty  dollars. 


UPPOSING  that  ten  of  the  racers  endure  the  contest  until 
the  end,  the  value  of  each  one's  chance  of  securing  the 
prize  would  be  six  dollars,  out  of  which  would  have  to  be 
paid  office  rent  and  expenses  while  the  "  artist "  was  engaged 
at  his  work.  Supposing  one  to  be  so  favored  as  to  have  hit 
rent  and  the  salary  of  his  office-boy  paid  by  some  one  else,  his 
compensation  for  the  time  and  skill  necessary  to  make  a  design 
as  good  as  the  best  one  would  be  one  dollar  per  week,  whue 
that  of  his  competitors  who  had  to  rely  on  their  own  resources 
for  payment  for  a  roof  to  shelter  them  while  they  were  work- 
ing, would  be  represented  by  a  very  substantial  minus  quantity. 
It  hardly  seems  possible  that  a  body  of  as  much  intelligence  as 
the  American  Institute  of  Instruction  should  Beriously  expect 
people  with  any  knowledge  of  the  difficulties  of  the  subject  to 
notice  such  a  ridiculous  proposition.  If  it  wishes  to  make  a 
collection  of  the  efforts  of  office-boys  and  tracers,  who  know 
no  more  about  the  details  of  lighting,  heating  and  ventilation 
than  they  do  of  Hindoo  cosmogony,  it  may  perhaps  succeed  in 
getting  together  a  few  "  designs  "  by  "  artists  "  of  that  stripe ; 
but  that  the  art  of  school-house  construction  is  to  be  improved 
in  that  way  is  about  as  likely  as  it  would  be  that  a  great 
advance  in  the  science  of  teaching  would  be  effected  by  invit- 
ing the  college  presidents  of  the  country  to  enter  a  competitive 
examination  for  a  position  at  the  head  of  a  new  university,  at 
a  salary  of  ten  cents  a  week.  Some  years  ago  a  public-spirited 
gentlemau,  who  understood  thoroughly  what  he  was  about, 
established  a  competition  for  desigus  for  a  graded  school-house, 
in  which  a  prize  of  fifteen  hundred  dollars,  if  we  recollect 
rightly,  was  offered  for  drawings  involving  but  a  small  fraction 
of  the  thought  and  labor  which  the  Institute  of  Instruction  de- 
mands from  its  "  artists."  This  inducement  was  found  suffi- 
cient to  interest  men  of  real  ability,  and  wc  think  it  may  be 
said  with  truth  that  the  result  of  the  competition  added  consid- 
erably to  the  science  of  school-house  planning ;  but  it  is  simply 
throwing  away  money  to  spend  it  on  farces  like  that  now  pro- 
posed, to  say  nothing  of  the  ridicule  which  is  thereby  brought 
upon  the  subject  and  upon  those  who  see  fit  to  treat  it  in  such 
a  way. 

HE  School  of  Fine  Arts  in  Paris  has  received  from  the  ex- 
ecutors of  Madame  Chenavard,  the  sister-iu-law  of  the 
distinguished  painter  of  the  same  name,  a  legacy  of  six 
hundred  thousand  dollars,  together  with  some  important  col- 
lections of  objects  of  art.  The  income  of  this  splendid  gift  is 
I  to  be  devoted  to  annual  prizes  for  the  encouragement  of  the 
I  most  diligent  studeuts  iu  the  School.  The  form  which  these 
prizes  will  take  does  not  seem  to  be  yet  decided,  but  the  name 
of  Chenavard,  which  the  deceased  lady  wished  to  have  attached 
to  the  benefits  afforded  by  her  generosity,  seems  likely  to  be- 
come, for  this  reason,  if  for  no  other,  one  of  the  best  known 
and  most  gratefully  remembered  ia  the  history  of  art.  Among 
the  older  prizes,  the  first  to  be  awarded  for  this  year,  seems  to 
be  the  Prix  Due,  a  money  prize  of  eight  hundred  dollars, 
which  was  carried  off  by  M.  Adrien  Chancel.  Medal*  were 
awarded  about  the  same  time  to  MM.  Bremond  and  Rey,  and 
Normand  and  Salleron. 
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MURAL  PAINTING.1  —  XII. 

THE  EDUCATION  AND  QUALIFICATION  OF  THE  MURAL  I  AINTKR. 


Study  for  P«ul  Biudry'i  Csiting.  "  Th»  Glorf  xition  of  trit  Liw." 

PAVING  briefly  reviewed  the  technic*  of  mural  painting,  it  will 
now  be  relevant  to  consider  the  education  of  the  painter  and 
hia  essential  qualifications.  Perhaps  there  in  no  more  fruitful 
method  of  procedure  than  to  analyze  the  training  of  the  Renaissance 
giants,  and  to  institute  a  few  salutary  comparisons  between  their 
development  and  that  of  modern  men  — especially  of  our  compat- 
riots. From  what  has  already  been  expressed  in  these  pages,  the 
reader  has  doubtless  drawn  many  pregnant  deductions  for  himself ; 
but,  at  the  cost  of  repetition  — for  only  by  persistent  re-iteration  can 
we  over  be  heard  —  certain  statements  must  be  ma  It-.  Much  has 
been  written,  both  tentatively  and  authoritatively,  on  the  political, 
physical,  and  ethical  conditions  that  are  essential  to  the  evolution  of 
an  artist.  Some  have  maintained  that  art  can  thrive  only  within 
specified  degrees  of  latitude  and  longitude.  Some  have  denned  the 
political  conditions  most  favorable  to  it*  growth.  Of  these  a  few 
nave  stoutly  affirmed  that  it  must  be  fertilized  by  despotism  —  as  if 
despotism  could  nourish  anything  necessarily  so  free  and  spontane- 
ous as  art '  Others  have  attributed  its  triumphs  to  religious  zeal. 
Doubtless  race,  climate,  government,  and  religion  enter,  as  ingre- 
dients, that  subtle  compound  called  art :  hut  in  just  what  proportions 
it  would  be  impossible  to  state  with  Accuracy.  While  we  know  that 
certain  nationalities  have  shown  a  marvelous  facility  and  disposition 
for  the  arts,  while  it  is  self-evident  that  under  certain  physical  influ- 
ences the  practice  of  art  is  out  of  the  question,  yet  it  would  be  very 
unsafe  to  predicate  what  are  the  fittest  environments  for  the  artistic 
growth  of  civilized  nations,  especially  in  these  days  when  modern 
inventions  are  rapidly  levelling  all  '.he  barriers  that  formerly  isolated 
them.  Eugene  Muntz  writes,"  "  In  order  to  prosjier,  the  arts  exact 
a  combination  of  circumstances  the  most  complex,  and  no  rigorous 
correlation  can  be  established  between  moral,  religious,  or  political 
development,  and  artistic  production.  The  latter  assuredly  will 
always  bear  the  impress  of  its  surroundings,  but  its  intrinsic  value 
will  result  from  very  different  causes.  There  arc  great  nations,  like 
Kngland,  that  have  never  been  able  to  form  an  indigenous  school, 
and  there  are  great  epochs,  like  the  French  Revolution,  that  have 
not  witnessed  the  birth  of  a  single  chef-d'oeuvre.** 

It  is  frequently  said  that  America  is  yet  too  callow  to  evolve  an 
art.    I  do  not  believe  it.    If  anything  were  to  interfere  with  our 
artistic  growth  it  would  be  the  acceptance  of  ho  baneful  and  fatal- 
istic a  theory.    Nothing  is  more  depressing  to  the  artist  than  to  be 
told  that  his  entourage  precludes  the  realization  of  his  dreams. 
When  man  is  pioneering  in  the  primeval  forests  he  has  neither  such 
dreams  nor  the  power  to  realize  them.  But  the  pioneering  epoch  was 
passed  more  than  two  centuries  ago  in  some  of  our  communities,  com- 
munities that  were  established  by  the  offspring  of  an  old  civilization. 
The  Greek  colonists  of  Magna  Grecia  produced  artistic  works  of 
almost  equal  merit  with  those  of  the  mother  country  ;  and  in  those 
days  things  marched  slowly.  Ages  were  then  required  for  the  evolution 
of  a  nation  or  an  art :  but  recent  inventions  have  unconscionably  dis- 
arranged the  time-table  of  the  sages.    Our  older  communities  have 
begotten  children  that  in  a  few  decades  have  grown  prodigiously. 
As  yet  they  are  somewhat  crude  and  undeveloped,  but  ambitious  and 
receptive.    Far  be  it  from  me  to  nullify  all  that  has  just  been  said 
about  the  inscrutability  of  the  mysteries  that  generate  an  atmos- 
phere congenial  to  art,  by  effusively  predicting  a  brilliant  artistic 
career  for  America ;  but  I  certainly  wish  to  demolish  the  counter- 
proposition.    If   freedom,  youth,  energy,  wealth,  amalgamation  of 
race,  variety  of  climate,  and  a  rare  eagerness  to  learn  from  others, 
argue  anything,  it  is  surely  the  life,  not  the  death  of  art.    The  com- 
mercial spirit  may  at  times  offend,  but  it  supplies  the  sinews  of  war, 
u  it  were,  the  boundless  opportunities  so  stimulating  and  necessary 
to  the  production  of  great  works.    Commerce  did  much  for  the  arts 
both  in  Venice  and  Florence. 
However  widely  opinions  may  differ  as  to  the  relative  merits  of  the 

1  Onttaoad  from  page  233,  Mo.  542. 
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modern  educational  systems,  they  must  be  comparatively  unanimous 
as  to  their  inferiority  to  those  of  Mediwval  or  Renaissance  times. 
In  those  days  the  relations  between  master  and  pupil,  a*  has  been 
previously  shown,  were  exceedingly  intimate,  the  latter  frequently 
living  as  well  as  working  with  the  former,  beginning  at  the  foot  of 
the  ladder  and  working  his  way  up  to  the  topmost  rung  —  If  there 
was  anything  in  him  —  passing  through  the  successive  mechanical 
and  (esthetic  -i  r:r>,  from  the  griuding  of  colors  to  collaboration  with 
the  master  on  an  inqiortant  easel  or  mural  painting.  The  oft-quoted 
but  precise  words  of  t'ennini  —  from  which  I  have  already  drawn  — 
give  such  a  definite  idea  of  the  pupil's  obligations  that  their  inser- 
tion at  length  will  be  justified.  "  Know,  Uuit  you  cannot  leArn  to 
paint  in  less  time  than  that  which  1  shall  name  'to  you.  In  the  first 
place  you  must  study  drawing  for  at  least  one  year;  then  you  must 
remain  with  a  master  at  the  workshop  for  the  space  of  six  years,  at 
h  ast,  that  you  may  learn  all  the  parts  and  members  of  the  art  — to 
grind  colors,  to  bull  down  glues,  to  grind  plaster,  to  acquire  the  prac- 
tice of  laying  grounds  on  pictures,  to  work  in  relief,  and  to  scrape 
the  surface  and  to  gild;  afterwards  to  practice  coloring,  to  adorn 
with  mordant-,  paint  cloths  of  gold,  and  paint  on  walls,  for  six  more 
years  —  drawing  without  intermission  on  holydays  and  workdays. 
And  by  this  means  you  will  acquire  great  experience.  If  you  do 
otherwise  you  will  never  attain  perfection,  'there  are  many  who 
say  that  you  may  learn  the  art  without  the  assistance  of  a  master. 
Do  not  believe  them ;  let  this  work  be  an  example  to  you,  studying 
it  day  and  night  And  if  you  do  not  study  under  some  master,  you 
will  never  lie  tit  for  anything  ;  nor  will  you  be  able  to  show  your  lace 
among  the  masters."  Again,  he  says,  "  Now  then,  you  who,  possess- 
ing noble  minds,  are  lovers  of  this  accomplishment,  and  who  study 
the  arts  in  general,  adorn  yourselves  first  with  this  vesture  —  namely, 
love,  reverence,  obedience,  and  perseverence."  Such  was  the  normal 
curriculum  in  Italy,  and  it  will  be  seen  that  it  strongly  resembles 
that  of  Byzantium  as  described  in  a  previous  paper.  It  was  an 
admirable  common-sense  system  of  education,  an  d  one  that  is  more 
or  less  closely  followed  to-day  by  would-be  lawyers,  soldiers,  archi- 
tects, mechanics  —  by  the  students  of  every  profession,  except  those 
of  art.  The  pupil  left  the  atelier  thoroughly  equipped.  He  was  well- 
versed  both  in  tin-  material  part  of  his  art  and  in  the  science  of  pic- 
ture-making according  to  the  lights  of  his  master.  For  some  years 
he  painted  in  the  latter's  style.  The  idea  of  what  we  call  originality 
never  entered  his  head.  He  was  quite  content  could  he  slightly 
improve  on  some  ma'if  of  a  predecessor.  Raphael's  Spomlizio  was 
inspired  by  Perugino's,  but  greatly  surpassed  it  After  making  sev- 
eral sketches  for  his  Entombment,  he  finally  adopted  Mantegna's 
scheme,  impregnating  it  with  his  exquisite  personality.  Small  won- 
der is  it  that  such  works,  the  slow  accretions  of  time  ami  experience, 
were  very  beautiful.  (It  was  just  so  in  the  days  of  the  Greeks.  A 
man  died  happy  could  he  improve  a  moulding  or  •  capital.)  While 
executing  his  maiden  commissions,  the  young  artist  kept  his  eves 
open,  drew  from  the  paintings  and  sculptures  of  accredited  masters, 
and  travelled  when  his  circumstances  permitted.  If  he  were  intelli- 
gent and  receptive  he  gradually  emancipated  himself  from  bis  mas- 
ter's style,  as  will  every  artist  of  ability  sooner  or  later.  The  man 
who  fears  to  be  enslaved  by  his  instructor,  while  following  his 
behests,  must  be  made  of  poor  stuff.  His  artistic  parentage  may  be 
revealed  in  the  products  of  his  brush  or  chisel,  but  why  should  he 
be  ashamed  of  it  ?  Ho  not  our  very  faces  betray  our  origin  ?  Are 
we  impeded  in  the  race  for  life  by  our  inherited  experience 't  Do 
we  not  rather  deem  it  so  much  gain,  well  pleased  if  we  may  add 
thereto  our  mite  for  the  benefit  of  posterity  V  When  art  moves 
in  well-defined  channels  its  course  is  smooth  and  prosperous.  The 
men  of  old  had  a  definite  purpose,  knew  whither  they  would  go,  and 
went  there  by  the  most  direct  route.  To  them  the  Renaissance  was 
a  tonic,  not  an  irritant.  The  "  Second  Birth,"  the  great  "  Awaken- 
ing "  meant  liberty,  not  riot.  The  treasures  of  antiquity  exalted, 
but  did  not  intoxicate  them ;  were  used,  not  abused.  The  stream  did 
not  overflow ;  for  its  banks  were  high  and  solid,  the  influx  gradual 
and  controllable.  But  suppose  the  dikes  had  been  less  secure,  and 
that  tributaries  from  Egypt.  Assyria,  I'ersia,  Japan,  Greece,  Byzan- 
tium, Arabia,  Spain,  France,  Germany,  etc.,  had  suddenly  poured  their 
waters  into  the  stream,  what  then '!  Would  the  artists  have  checked 
the  torrent,  or  the  torrent  engulfed  the  artists  ?  Something  like  tills 
is  happening  here  to-day. 

It  wan  shown  in  pa|ier  X  that  the  transition  from  the  easel-picture 
to  the  wall  was  an  easy  matter  to  the  Renaissance  artist  All  their 
works  were  in  the  "  gi-and  style,"  whether  on  paper,  panel,  canvas, 
or  plaster ;  so  that  as  far  as  invention  and  design  were  concerned, 
scarcely  any  change  was  necessitated  bv  their  passage  from  the 
studio  to  the  staging.  Different  technical  conditions  naturally 
exacted  variath  ns  of  technique,  but  not  of  conception.  The  line  was 
occasionally  and  unobtrusively  used  —  though  much  less  than  is  com- 
monly supposed  —  to  define  objects  remote  from  the  spectator,  and  to 
detach  them  from  their  environments.  It  was  rarely  apparent,  as  a 
line,  in  the  best  days.  The  figures  and  draperies  were  beautifully 
modelled  ("finished,"  the  layman  would  say.)  and  broadly,  wit' a'l. 
Breadth  does  not  mean,  as  some  suppose,  dash  and  coarseness;  >l 
means  simplicity,  suppression  of  the  meaningless,  emphasis  of  the 
broad  and  expressive  masses  at  the  expense  of  accidental,  insignifi- 
cant and  belittleing  detail.  The  astouishing  part  of  Giotto's,  Ra- 
phael's, and  Michael  Angelo's  mural  work  —  ami  in  fact  that  of  all  the 
great  frescoers  —  is  that  it  looks  well  l>otk  near  and  far  off.  Every 
painter  knows  how  difficult  it  is  to  effect  this  result,  or,  in  the  slang 
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mitigate  the  effort.  Certainly,  distance  softens  asperities,  bt 
choice  of  handling  should  bt  guided  rather  by  the  degree  of 
than  by  the  degree  of  distance.    A  blaze  of  light  will  revea 


of  the  Ktudio,  to  make  a  refined  piece  of  work  "Hold  "  at  a  distance. 
The  execution  of  the  nude  on  the  Sistine  Vault  is  perfection  — 
broad  and  careful,  not  in  the  least  coarse  or  slovenly.  The  outlines, 
without  being  hard,  are  firm  and  eloquent,  so  that  there  is  absolutely 
no  doubt  about  the  contour  of  a  figure.1  The  same  might  be  said  of 
a  hundred  or  more  frescos  of  that  epoch.  In  later,  decadent  days 
the  work  grew  coarser,  more  summary  and  effective,  ami  more  scenic. 
Bravura  took  the  place  of  heroic  delineation.  Modern  decorators 
frequently  paint  too  coarsely  in  the  expectation  that  distance  will 

but  the 
light 
reveal  anv 

undue  rudeness  of  execution  at  a  very  considerable  distance.  A 
coarse  and  vigorous  treatment  would  be  far  more  legitimate  and 
agreeable  on  a  neighboring  obscure  wall  than  on  a  strongly-lighted 
one,  many  times  more  distant.  These  facts  are  strikingly  exempli- 
fied on  the  stage.  Every  frequenter  of  the  theatre,  not  purblind, 
must  have  been  alternately  disgusted  and  amused  by  the  injudicious 
and  stupid,  though  generous,  application  of  cosmetics  to  the  features 
of  the  corps  tie  lialle.i,  choruses,  and  supernumeraries  (not  to  men- 
tion the  superior  officers);  disgusted,  because  the  effect  under  the 
tell-tale  glare  of  gas  and  electricity  is  positively  loathsome ;  amused, 
because  these  poor  receptacles  of  pigments  fancy,  like  the  ostrich, 
willi  his  head  in  tho  sand,  that  "  nobody  sees."  Could  they  but  imi- 
tate that  long  and  strong-legged  bird  in  deed  as  well  us  thought ! 
Buffoons  and  clowns,  failing  to  recognize  the  revelations  of  light, 
revolt  oftuner  than  they  amuse  the  discriminating  portion  of  their 
audiences. 

To  return  once  more  to  the  Renaissance  artist.  We  have  noticed 
the  community  of  style  between  his  mural  and  easel  work.  The  dif- 
ference in  technique  was  conquered  in  the  atelier.  Wall-painting 
was  not  only  practised,  but  practised  under  the  eye  of  the  master, 
and  subsequent  collaboration  gave  the  necessary  confidence.  Thus 
the  pupil  thoroughly  solved  the  material  mysteries  of  the  wall. 
Mural  painting  presupposes  a  certain  decorative  proficiency  and 
knowledge  of  architectural  forms.  These,  too,  the  tyro  acquired  in 
the  atelier.  And  here  is  another  bond  of  union  between  their  easel 
and  wall  pictures.  Both  teem  with  architectural  and  decorative 
motives.  The  Renaissance  painters  revelled  in  the  suggestions  of 
antiquity,  and  evolved  countless  combinations  of  column,  frieze, 
pilaster,  arch,  arabesque,  and  garland  from  their  inexhaustible 
fecundity.  There  was  but  one  style  of  architecture  —  that  derived 
from  Home  —  and  tliey  played  with  it  in  tlie  full  exuberance  of  their 
Italian  facility.  The  functions  of  painter  and  architect  were  fre- 
quently interchangeable,  and,  as  a  result,  their  paintings  were 
strongly  imbued  with  the  architectural  feeling  for  structural  harmony, 
and  their  architecture  with  a  pictorial  feeling  for  ornament.  Their 
field  was  limited  by  definite  bounds,  and  they  could  easily  cover  it. 

In  contrasting  the  training  of  the  modern  artist  with  that  of  the 
Renaissance,  it  is  not  my  purpose  to  follow  his  career  step  by  step, 
but  merely  to  signalize  certain  significant  variations.  No  one  for  a 
will  suppose  that  any  training  however  elaborate,  can  ever 
the  deficiencies  of  nature.  From  childhood  we  have  been 
at  the  artist  is  born.  Thin  idea  is  so  deeply  rooted,  that  as  a 
corollary  to  it,  many  illogically  believe  in  the  laisser  alter  svstem  of  ed- 
ucation, i.  e„  no  education  at  all.  It  would  be  irrelevant  to  discuss 
here  whether  such  a  system  could  produce  an  accomplished  land- 
scape, or  still-life  painter,  but  I  strenuously  hold  that  it  can  never 
produce  a  figure,  much  less  a  mural  painter.  Monumental  work 
must  be  grammatical.  The  phenomenal  success  of  men  like  Michael 
Angelo,  Raphael,  Titian,  or  Rubens  must  be  attributed  in  a  great 
measure  to  the  exact  equilibrium  maintained  between  their  invention 
and  execution.  The  predominance  of  the  former  marks  the  amateur; 
of  the  latter  the  professional  hack.  The  curriculum  of  the  mural 
painter  is  identical  with  that  of  the  easel-picture  painter,  but  must 
be  supplemented  with  other  exercises.  Both  should  be  thoroughly 
versed  in  the  chemistry  of  their  craft  (which  they  are  not)  ;  but  be- 
sides the  normally  prescribed  studies,  the  mural  painter  should  be 
thoroughly  conversant  with  architectural  and  decorative  forms,  as 
well  as  with  all  the  material  conditions  that  concern  his  department. 
In  penning  these  lines,  the  American  student  is  uppermost  in  my 
thoughts,  though  much  that  is  here  written  is  equally  applicable  to 
students  across  the  seas.  There  are,  however,  unpretending  schools 
in  foreign  lands,  especially  in  Italy,  that  fulfill  many  of  their  techni- 
cal duties  to  the  would-be  mural  painter,  as  is  evinced  by  the  mechan- 
ical excellence  of  many  monumental  works.3 


■Wilson,  who  had  special  facilities  for  examining  the  vault  of  the  Silllue, 
says  that  the*!  freacua  exalte  admiration  "  particularly  whan  observed  from  a 
di»tan<eot  a  fern  f^et.''  "It  might  bo  thnnght  thai  ihe  rigorous  draughtsman 
with  soma  tendency  to  exaggeration  of  form,  might  exhibit  a  similar  disposi- 
tion in  the  use  of  the  brush,  but  he  painted  in  the  soft  Tuscan  manner  so  much 
In  oontrast  irilo  his  forcible  drawing."  ■•  The  heads  and  face*  wen-  painted  a  lib 
loving  eaxe  and  attention,  the  feature*  being  clearly  outlined  with  dark,  Ana 
lines  to  insure  distinctness  when  s.-cn  from  a  distance."  "  It  was  frequently 
Michael  Angelo'*  practice  to  include  portions  of  the  background  lu  his  (l.iy'i 
work,  he  evidently  did  «o  to  Insure  softuee*  of  outline."  At  an  altitude  of 
sixty  feet  the  "line  llnws  "  were  not  noticeable,  and  the  contours,  though  clearly 
delir  J,  were  uol  harsh. 

'!  tan  personally  attest  the  excellent  mechanical  reaulU  of  the  instruction 
a  .he  little  school  of  Siena,  which  has  doubtless  it*  counterparts  in  other  towns. 
'  s*w  several  of  the  advanced  pupils  practising  on  the  wall  of  a  little  chapel  in 
the  Cainpo  Santo,  where  their  proleenor  was  frescoing.  Owing  to  his  oourteny, 
as  already  slated.  I  was  permitted  to  experiment  with  them.  Mac  cart,  a  grad- 
uate of  the  school,  painted  some  flrstrate  frescos.  In  the  .«»dario  at  Home, 
though  leas  tran*pareot,  perhaps,  than  the  old  work.  I  refer  purely  to 
nlque.  We  know  that  Italian  art  la  not  what  it  was.  though  by  no  means  w 
tvinptlble  as  many  would  have  us  believe. 


Very  different  with  us  are  the  relations  between  master  and  pupil, 
than  they  were  in  Ccnnini's  day.  Instead  of  an  authority  almost  pa- 
ternal on  the  one  hand,  filial  obedience  on  the  other,  and  an  intimacy 
quite  equal  to  that  of  kinship  on  both,  there  are  ill-defined  connec- 
tions of  the  loosest  description.  Too  frequently  self-assertion  and 
distrust  on  the  part  of  the  pupil  is  met  by  the  masher's  indifference. 
This  is  a  logical  result  of  the  temporarincss  of  their  contract.  Pupils 
run  after  a  teacher  till  fashion  ousts  him,  and  then  follow  the  fashion 
Constant  change  of  master  is  exceedingly  detrimental,  especially  in 
the  earlier  stages  of  development.  Every  new  pedagogue  has  always 
something  new  to  preach,  and  were  the  novelty  that  comes  with  every 
change  the  desideratum,  the  pupil  would  remain  a  pupil  till  death  in- 
tervened. The  master  should  be  chosen  in  the  first  place  with  judg- 
ment and  under  advice ;  then  his  beneficent  counsels  should  be  al- 
lowed full  time  to  bear  fruit.  When  the  foundation  of  his  education 
has  been  solidly  laid,  the  tyro  will  be  less  distracted  by  seeing  and 
hearing  strange  thing*.  The  superstructure  may  be  greatly  embel- 
lished by  precious  fragments  culled  here  and  there,  liow  the  assim- 
ilative Raphael  profited  by  the  examples  of  Leonardo,  Michael  An- 
gelo, Fra  nartolommeo  and  others  in  his  first  free  years !  Yet  such 
influences  might  have  only  distracted  him,  ami  proved  anything  but 
beneficial  when  under  the  tutelage  of  Perugino.  A  young  pupil  is 
not  capable  of  judging  for  himself,  anil,  if  a  free  agent,  will  change 
instructors  with  the  seasons.  There  is  little  analogy  between  the  dis- 
cipline of  our  methodical  professional  schools  and  colleges,  which 
turn  out  excellent  material,  and  the  elastic  regulations  of  our  anoma- 
lous art  schools,  which  may  be  entered  without  preliminary  require- 
ments, and  for  a  brief  or  protracted  period.  Few  of  the  latter  have 
any  real  hold  on  their  pupils.  Tho  private  ateliers  are  scarcely 
worth  mentioning;  they  are  chiefly  recruited  from  the  amateurs,  and 
their  whole  tenor  is  unprofessional.  It  is  the  misfortune  of  many 
able  artists  that  they  are  driven  by  necessity  to  take  pupils  without 
discrimination.  The  public  or  quasi-public  schools  have  an  Irresisti- 
ble attraction  to  the  serious  pupil  in  this,  as  in  other  countries  ;  for 
centralization  is  the  tendency  of  the  day,  and  the  greater  the  pity, 
since  the  fierce  rivalry  of  the  private  ateliers  is  a  wholesome  stimu- 
lant to  pupil  and  art,  saving  both  from  a  dreary,  official  monotony. 
But  while  it  is  true  that  there  is  a  general  tendency  to  uniformity  of 
method,  to  the  foundation  of  large  central  schools  moulded  on  a  com- 
mon model,  and  to  the  unintentional  suppression  of  the  private  ate- 
lier ;  within  those  establishments  there  is  anything  but  unity.  Art 
schools  differ  so  radically  from  other  schools  that  there  can  be  but  little 
analogy  between  their  respective  polities.  Discipline  in  both  is  essen- 
tial, in  order  to  inculcate  the  means  of  artistic  or  literary  expression. 
But  here  the  analogy  ceases.  The  range  of  studies  in  the  latter  is  so 
varied,  that  specialists  are  needed  to  interpret  them,  even  did  a  limited 
number  of  pupils  permit  the  supremacy  of  one  instructor.  From  the 
very  diversity  of  their  specialties,  these  separate  units  work  in  harmony 
and  fonn  an  homogeneous  whole,  either  under  the  control  of  an  indi- 
vidual, or  body  of  men  who  give  it  the  necessary  stability.  Though  this 
polity  obtains  in  a  less  degree  in  our  art  schools,  nevertheless  it  obtains 
with  a  strong  tendency  to  develop  in  the  some  direction.  But  in  no  de- 
partment of  human  culture  is  the  need  of  a  dominoting  personality 
terative  as  in  ajsthetics.  There  should  be  no  such  thing  as  un- 
for  the  pupil  in  the  earlier  stages  of  his  evolution,  faith  and 
enthusiasm  being  as  essential  to  him  as  to  the  catechumen ;  without 
them  consistent  progress  would  be  impossible,  for  there  would  be 
nothing  to  build  upon.  Consequently  in  matters  of  taste-,  and  es]iec- 
ially  of  interpretation,  there  should  be  but  one  supreme  authority  for 
the  beginner.  Is  this  generally  the  case?  By  no  means;  for  we 
have  one  master  for  the  life,  another  for  the  portrait,  a  third  for  the 
antique —  purely  arbitrary  divisions  of  one  and  the  same  thing.  (Or, 
perhaps,  the  pupil  to  benefit,  as  he  fancies,  by  the  advice  of  many, 
and  to  extract  the  little  good  he  may  find  in  each,  goes  to  one  day- 
school  and  another  night-school.)  To  work  in  unison  the  masters 
must  be  offshoots  from  the  same  parent  stem ;  but  too  often  they 
hold  antagonistic  doctrines,  which,  however  interesting  and  sound 
they  may  bo  per  tt,  when  preached  in  coucert  craze  the  poor  pu- 
pil, who  has  not  always  the  power  to  discriminate  between  differ- 
ences that  are  real,  and  those  that  are  only  apparent.  Nothing 
but  doubt  and  perplexity  can  result  from  such  conflicting  tenets. 
Certain  auxiliary  studies,  involving  neither  taste  nor  interpretation, 
as  anatomy,  perspective  and  the  like,  may  be  advantageously  pursued 
with  specialists ;  but  such  studies  only.  To  make  matters  still  worse 
these  conflicting  elements  are  often  under  the  control  not  of  one  strong, 
confident  character,  who  might  give  unity  to  a  body  even  so  hetero- 
geneous, but  of  a  committee  (what  an  iunate  love  we  have  to  govern 
by  committees !  )  which  is  often  made  up  of  conflicting  elements,  and 
not  infrequently  recruited  from  laymen,  who.  howover  conscientious 
they  may  be,  are  generally  without  convictions,  and  hence  timid.  So 
that  to  the  evil  naturally  resulting  from  such  a  government  is  added 
a  general  feeling  of  instability  and  temporarineas  that  unsettles  and 
cools  both  instructor  and  pupil. 

Another,  and  perhaps  the  greatest  objection  to  the  public-school 
system  (and  I  must  denominate  all  schools  public  that  are  not  abso- 
lutely under  the  control  of  the  artist-instructor,  even  though  a  fee  be 
exacted),  is  the  perfunctory  nature  of  the  relations  between  teacher 
and  taught.  No  man,  much  less  an  artist,  can  advantageously  teach 
those  who  arc  nut  in  sympathy  with  him.  He  is  congealed  at  once. 
No  pupil  can  profit  by  the  counsels  of  a  master  whom  he  disapproves 
— and  young  America  does  not  keep  his  disapprobation  iu  the  back- 
ground.   The  very  traits  that  have  raised  him  high  in  some  pursuits, 
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have  retarded  him  In  the.  fine  art*,  where  the  discipline  is  lax.  and 
the  restraints  insignificant.  There  is  much  in  art  that  is  the  result 
of  accumulated  experience,  and  must  be  learned  from  the  experi- 
enced, a  fact  very  difficult  for  the  scholar  to  comprehend.  He  is 
far  too  prone,  owing  to  the  lack  of  sympathy  and  confidence  bt- 
tween  himself  and  master,  to  be  led  by  the  few  hectoring  pupils  that 
are  found  in  every  school-room,  rather  than  by  his  preceptor.  These 
conclusions  may  seem  harsh  and  unflattering,  but  if  true,  why  con- 
ceal them  ?  The  personal  experience  of  many  years  as  an  instructor 
in  a  semi-public  school,  and  of  several  in  an  atelier  —  not  to  mention 
the  experience  as  a  pupil — has  forced  me  to  them.  Yet  candor  and 
affection  compel  me  to  state  that  I  have  met  with  a  number  of  ardent 
and  intelligent  exceptions.  The  experience  of  others  may  not  tally 
with  my  own ;  but  these  pages  do  not  pretend  to  infallibility ;  and  as 
knowledge  is  the  result  of  all  experience,  I  contribute  my  own,  trust- 
ing that  the  complement  may  be  forthcoming.  This  state  of  things 
is  not  jieculiar  to  our  own  country.  I  should  be  very  reluctant  to 
disparage  the  French  system  of  education,  either  on  my  own  testi- 
mony, or  on  that  of  my  compatriots ;  yet  the  following  significant 
words  from  an  eulogistic  review  1  of  Hippolyte  Flandrin's  mural 
paintings  in  Saint-Germain  des  Pre*,3  though  published  in  1802,  cer- 
tainly corroborate  what  I  saw  for  myself  a  dvcade  later,  and  what  has 
very  recently  been  re|»rted  to  me  by  reliable  students.  "No  more  self- 
denial,  no  more  modesty  on  the  (tart  of  the  pupils,  no  more  devotion 
on  the  part  of  the  masters ;  or  rather  there  are  no  more  masters  and 
no  more  pupils.  In  vain  I  look  for  schools  of  painting;  since  we 
must  be  careful  not  to  designate  by  such  a  name  those  school  rooms 
in  which  a  greater  or  leas  number  of  young  people  are  gathered 
about  a  sorry  model,  that  they  dare  to  call  nature.  There  is  no  in- 
struction worthy  of  a  master  in  such  places,  no  initiative,  no  action 
on  the  mind  of  tlic  pupils,  no  community  of  work  among  them,  no 
true  affection,  frequently,  even,  no  sympathy  in  their  way  of  seeing. 
There  is  a  cold  professor  who  passes  among  indifferent  pupils  doling 
oat  to  them  from  time  to  time  some  common-place  advice.  Where 
are  the  great  intellects  about  which  othor  intellects,  eager  to  learn, 
formerly  clustered?  Where  is  the  benevolent  guardianship  of  former 
days '.'  Where  is  the  docility,  the  devotion,  the  loyalty,  of  the  pu- 
pils? Where  is  that  communion  of  principles  aud  ideas  that  cre- 
ated great  works?  The  weak  leave  these  pretended  schools  with 
a  routine  that  soon  chokes  them,  and  from  which  the  strong  emanci- 
pate themselves  with  great  difficulty.  All  await  impatiently  the  hour 
of  deliverance,  happy  moment  when  they  can  shake  off  the  academic 
yoke,  and  open  an  atelier.  .  .  .  We  forget  too  quickly  that  but  a  few 
chosen  ones  can  raise  themselves  unaided  into  the  higher  spheres ;  that 
the  taste  and  intelligence  requisite  to  follow  and  comprehend  the  evo- 
lutions of  genius  are  already  rare,  and  ought  to  satisfy  the  ambition 
of  men  of  talent,  and  that  there  is  danger  of  being  overwhelmed  in 
attempting  the  course  of  Plurtbon.  Yet  never  has  the  practice  of  ai  t, 
never  has  cleverness  been  wider  spread;  aud  all  is  dispersing  in  vain 
smoke,  all  is  at  the  discretion  of  caprice  and  fashion.  Never  was  so 
much  spent  for  such  small  and  poor  return*. 

"  Bnt  if  there  are  no  more  private  schools  where  brains  ferment, 
where  theories  freely  clash,  and  from  which  works  are  turned  out 
with  passion  to  uphofd  sound  or  unsound  ideas,  at  least  we  have  offi- 
cial instruction.  The  palace  of  the  School  of  Fine  Arts  is  one  of  the 
most  splendid  in  our  capitol ;  there  the  reproductions  of  the  <-htft- 
'I'truvrts  of  all  ages  arc  pompously  displayed,  and  it  is  impossible 
that  with  so  many  elements  of  instruction  men  of  taste  ami  scholarly 
artists  should  not  be  formed.  Besides  is  it  not  inadmissible  that  in 
a  country  so  completely  administered,  where  the  Government  con- 
trols celebrated  schools,  in  which  it  fits  its  youth  for  all  the  liliernl 
professions,  the  law,  engineering,  the  army,  and  medicine,  there  should 
not  also  be  a  school  wherein  architects,  sculptors  and  painters  are 
formed?  That  is  inadmissible ;  nevertheless,  it  is  true.  Official  in- 
struction in  the  fine  arts  exists  but  nominally  in  France ;  the  walls 
of  the  school  are  admirably  adorned,  but  within  them  the  mind  of 
the  pupils  remains  empty.  The  professors — for  there  are  professors, 
and  very  celebrated,  too  —  ...  teach  the  scholars  neither  to  scuIik 
1  to  paint,  still  less  to  compose  a  group  or  a  picture;  all  that 
m  counts  us  a  mere  accessory,  and  is  learned  perhaps  outside. 
There  are  [then]  no  longer  doctrines  rallying  around  illus- 
is  master  artists  determined  to  work,  fight,  and  give  their  lives 
for  the  defence  and  propagation  of  their  ideas ;  nor  is  there  a  public 
school  where  the  State  makes  good  the  loss  of  individual  force.  .  .  . 
Assuredly,  'tis  a  sweeter  task  to  adorn  a  boudoir  than  to  contribute 
to  the  majesty  of  a  temple ;  but  as  decorative  painting  has  had  its 
being  in  all  ages,  as  it  it  and  always  should  be  the  true  painting  for 
,  it  is  evident  that  art  cannot  be  too  much  encouraged  in  this 


Apropos  of  French  instruction,  I  have  beard  conqieteiit  authorities 
bitterly  complain  that  pupils  too  frequently  denied  their  real  master 
—  some  nameless,  unribboned,  worthy  man  of  the  provinces,  per- 
haps —  ami  entered  for  a  brief  period  the  atelier  of  a  Parisian  nota- 
bility, merely  to  profit  by  his  name  and  fame.  How  many  artists  ■•■ 
not  from  France  alone  —  figure  in  dictionaries  and  catalogues  as  pu- 
pils of  this  or  that  celebrity,  who  would  scarcely  recognizclhem  were 
I    Yet  these  same  artists  are  well  aware  that  thev  owe 
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everything  to  masters  more  devoted,  more  efficient,  but  less  widely 
known  ;  whose  names,  forsooth,  must  be  suppressed,  because  they 
would  make  but  dingy  appendages  to  their  own  on  the  official  list. 
The  tails  to  their  kite*  must  be  flexible,  long,  and  sufficiently  weighty 
to  steer  them  upwards  to  success.  Such  denials  render  our  cata- 
logues practically  useless  for  educational  inferences. 

Before  dismissing  this  weighty  question  of  the  mutual  attitude  of 
master  and  pupil,  a  modern  tendency  very  pertinent  to  it  should  lie 
briefly  noted,  a  tendency  which  Hamerton  has  emphasized  in  his 
comparison  of  the  actual  paternal  and  filial  relations  with  those  of 
the  past,  and  that  is  the  growing  reluctance  on  the  part  of  the  parent 
— and  I  will  add,  master  —  to  issue  the  word  of  command,  trusting 
and  preferring  that  the  son — or  pupil — may  be  prompted  to  the  right 
by  his  own  free  impulse,  or  if  to  the  wrong,  that  time  and  salutary  ex- 
perience may  mend  and  more  than  mend  the  error,  i  bis  is  partly 
duu  to  the  reaction  from  the  stern  and  disciplinary  past,  and  is  partly 
the  result  of  certain  social  and  ethical  revolutions  that  cannot  be  dis- 
cussed here.  Thnt  this  unwillingness  to  control  the  minor  exists  is 
very  evident,  and  is  not  without  its  embarrassing  consequences  in  the 
training  of  art  students. 

In  considering  the  qualifications  of  the  modern  artist  for  the  wall, 
we  must  not  ignore  his  accomplishments — his  fine  and  subtle  feeling 
for  nature;  his  marvellous  faculty  for  rendering  surfaces;  his  power 
of  synthesis,  of  summarily  expressing  in  a  few  telling,  loose,  and 
studiedly  vague  strokes,  lite,  and  earth  and  air ;  his  power  of  analy- 
sis, tJiat  enables  him  to  interpret  almost  photographically  the  minute 
details  of  tangled  reality ;  his  love  for  the  effective  picturesque ;  his 
delight  in  open  air  —  all  these  faculties  and  feelings  have  made  him 
a  great  landscape-painter,  not  as  was  stately  Claude,  with  his  formal 
arrangement  of  temple,  tree,  plain  and  mountain  ;  or  Poussin,  or  Sal- 
vator,  but  as  a  free  and  unconventional  lover  of  rusticity.  It  may 
be  questioned  whether  the  out-of-door  feeling  —  la  peinture  'le  plei'n 
air  —  is  a  great  gain  ;  whether  the  essence  of  it,  all  that  could  be 
assimilated  by  art,  was  not  utilized  long  ago  by  the  Italian  freseoists, 
and  the  dross  rejected;  whether  many  great  men  did  not,  and  do  not 
still,  avowedly  reject  the  whole  of  it  on  high  artistic  grounds;  yet 
whether  these  are  facts  or  not,  it  may  be  safely  averred  that  wc  aru 
intimate  with  nature  now  as  we  never  have  been  before,  that  our  hori- 
zon is  thereby  vastly  extended,  and  that  our  close  and  conscientious 
observation  of  man  and  his  surroundings  is  a  rectifying  agent  of 
inestimable  value.  The  mischief  is  done  when  nature  is  made  the 
end,  not  the  means,  an  error  we  are  too  prone  to  commit ;  yet  mis- 
takes and  excesses,  much  as  we  may  deplore  and  eudeavor  to  avoid 
them,  are  the  almost  inevitable  concomitants  of  all  great  revolutions. 
For  our  consolation  let  us  bear  in  mind  that  ettochs  of  realism  have 
usually  preceded  still  greater  epochs  of — I  will  not  say  idealism,  for 
that  word,  first-rate  though  it  be,  is  just  now  in  disrepute  —  but  of 
art.  Something  great  will  surely  be  the  result  of  our  daily  friction 
with  nature.  By  a  closer  study  of  it,  Giotto,  the  great 'reformer 
(1276-1 3S 7),  shattered  the  hieratic  conventionalism  of  Byzantium, 
and  regenerated  an  effete  art,  which,  now  ebbing  with  his  stolid 
imitators,  now  calmly  manifesting  itself  in  the  beatific  but  excep- 
tional inspiration  of  an  Angelico  (1387-1455),  now  risiug  again 
with  artists  who  turned  once  more  to  Nature,  such  as  Massaccio 
(1401  1428),  Douatello  (1386-1468),  and  the  brothers  Van  Eyrk  in 
Germany  (from  1366  to  1441),  finally  culminated  in  the  glorious  age 
of  Leonardo,  Michael  Angelo,  Raphael  and  Titian.  Who  cannot  re- 
member, on  painted  wall  or  panel,  the  sweet,  pious,  naive,  evtry-<t<iy 
faces  of  winged  angels  (those  of  Bcnozzu  Gozzoli  [1420-1497?]  for 
instance),  that  lend  them  that  ineffable, childlike  charm;  or  the  life- 
like htirghers,  passive  spectators  of  some  great  drama;  or  the  ani- 
mated busts  of  heroes  and  scholars,  characterized  even  to  ugliness ;  or 
again,  the  spare  legs  and  spider-like  arms  of  a  David  or  a  Precursor? 
let  all  this  realism  was  tempered  by  an  inherited  aptitude,  and 
respect  for  design  and  composition,  as  well  as  by  a  passion  for  the 
antique.  Following  this  modified  realism  came  the  generation  of  the 
demigods.  Never  was  there  a  nicer  adjustment  between  the  real 
and  the  ideal ;  and  how  difficult  this  adjustment !  One  step  too  far 
from  the  real  —  or  rather  the  vulgar  real  —  and  there  yawns  the 
chasm  .if  conventionalism,  into  which  the  successors  of  the  demigods 
plunged,  These  god  like  men  give  as  the  type  rather  than  the  individ- 
ual, except  in  the  portrait  (and  even  this  is  monumentally  simplified); 
chosen,  not  haphazard  forms;  nature,  at  her  best,  but  always,  always, 
nature.  However  ideal  the  forms  may  be,  they  are  founded  on  some 
suggestion,  even  though  slight,  from  nature.  One  has  only  to  look 
over  the  portfolio  of  a  Raphael  to  be  convinced.  A  little  sketch 
from  a  fellow  pupil  will  blossom  as  an  exquisite  angel;  some  bjilcl- 
pated,  ill-looking  acquaintance,  as  a  stately  philosopher;  yet  neither 
saint  nor  philosopher  would  have  that  life-like  ring  had  they  been 
evolved  purely  from  the  imagination,  and  certain  vital  characteris- 
tics been  ignored.  This  constant  reference  to  nature  saved  these  great 
painters  from  the  cold,  plastic  academism  of  later  day?,  while  tlieir 
idealism,  which  is  nothing  more  at  its  liest  than  rendering  nature,  in 
her  choicest  garb,  rescued  them  from  the  naive,  unselected,  and  some- 
time* amusing  individualism  (which  had  its  charm)  of  their  predeces- 
sor*. At  the  same  time  it  made  them  the  monarchs  of  monumental 
painting,  which  despotically  exacts,  ennobled,  purified  and  rhythmical 
forms. 

And  what  does  our  unconventional  rusticity,  or  our  supreme 
faculty  to  immortalize  the  meanest  thing  in  its  meanest  garb  avail  us 
for  the  wall?  What  our  l>oa*ted  neglect  of  balanced  form  and 
beauty  of  line  for  an  art  that  especially  calls  for  equilibrium  ef  mass 
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and  harmony  of  contour?  Of  what  advantage  is  pieturesqueness  to 
the  artist  whose  chief  aim  is  to  avoid  tho  accidental'.'  Wherein  does 
loose  lit- «s  of  handling,  or  the  broken  line  benefit  tit*  man  who  is  ever 
striving  to  express  himself  with  decision?  For  definition  is  ax  essen- 
tial to  mural  painting  as  the  omission  of  it  is  to  the  truthful  render- 
ing on  canvas  of  variegated  earth,  mobile  water,  and  glistening  air. 
What  does  our  photographic  translation  of  nature's  complexities 
bring  to  monumental  interpretation,  which  enforces  suppression  of 
detail?  Our  out-of-door  sympathies  give  us  one  thing  —  light;  for 
though  decorative  painting  must  always  conform  to  its  surroundings, 
which  often  necessitate  rich  and  low-toned  harmonies,  yet,  as  a  rule, 
circumstances  more  frequently  exact  light  and  airy,  than  heavy  and 
sombre  tones.  Ncvertueless  it  is  the  stern  duly  of  monumental 
painting,  even  in  .rendering  out-of-door  effects,  to  suppress  the  count- 
less, incalculable,  and  often  confusing  eccentricities  of  direct, 
reflected  or  diffused  light,  and  to  give  a  strong  —  perhaps  stronger— 
impression  of  /Kern  air,  by  a  discreet  elimination. 

Thus  the  studio  practice  of  the  modern  artist  aids  him  but  little 
when  lie  transfers  bis  talents  to  the  wall.  He  may  have  been  thor- 
oughly exercised  in  monumental  composition,  but  the  chances  are 
against  it;  neither  has  his  school  nor  subsequent  practice  acquainted 
bim  with  architectural  and  decorative  forms.  His  knowledge  of  the 
chemical  and  physical  changes  to  which  colors  are  liable,  of  the  con- 
structive details  and  necessities  of  walls  and  plaster  is  absolutely  ml, 
and  his  technique  is  diametrically  opposed  to  that  of  mural  painting. 
As  a  rule,  his  sporadic  efforts  on  the  wall  have  not  been  crowned 
with  success ;  for  they  have  either  borne  the  stamp  of  vast  easel- 
pictures,  or,  as  previously  observed,  have  overstepped  the  mark,  and 
been  characterized  by  an  almost  primitive  rudeness. 

I  cannot  refrain  from  quoting  here  some  very  ]MTtinenl  lines  by 
Eugene  MunU  (Erutlu  sur  i'Hliloire  <lt  la  I'tinturr,  Paris.  18HG): 
"  It  is  to  the  amateurs  that  the  modern  painters  address  themselves ; 
it  is  by  the  refinements  of  drawing  and  coloring  that  they  captivate 
us,  rather  than  by  tlie  depth  of  their  convictions.  Individual  fancy 
has  replaced  those  emphatic  rules  that  furnished  to  early  Christian 
as  well  as  to  Mcdiu-val  art  the  motive  of  its  being  and  its  striking  air 
of  necessity."  When  it  is  remembered  that  the  very  best  men  in 
those  days  decorated  church,  palace,  and  public  hall,  while  our  best 
men  paint  for  collectors,  the  sympathy  between  the  former  and  their 
public,  and  the  lack  of  it  between  the  latter  and  our  public  can 
readily  be  comprehended. 

It  may  be  supposed  that  a  special  training,  less  long,  less  laliorious, 
and  more  special,  might  with  advantage  be  substituted  for  the  ordi- 
nary routine  of  the  art-student.  Perhaps  for  the  lower  and  more 
mechanical  phases  of  decoration,  yes ;  but  not  for  the  monumental 
painter,  or  for  any  decorator  who  hopes  to  stamp  his  work  with  his 
own  personality,  or  to  add  one  jot  to  pre-cxistent  knowledge.  The 
uninspired  and  shopworn  decorative  work — figure,  floral  or  geometri- 
cal— that  passes  muster  as  art,  is  too  well  known  to  require  elaborate 
condemnation.  It  is  enough  to  say  that  such  work  is  the  result  of  a 
special,  mechanical  training,  unsupported  by  those  severe  and  labo- 
rious studies  from  life  and  nature  which  are  the  only  true  and  pos- 
sible source  of  fresh  inspiration.  There  is  no  short  cut ;  the  decora- 
tor must  be  as  conversant  with  vital  form  and  color  its  the  painter  of 
the  easel  -  picture, 
if  he  expects  to 
create.  That  these 
usually 
be 

amended  and  sup- 
plemented is  true 
enough;  for  tbev 
are  neither  all-suf 
licient,  nor  at  times 
rational ;  yet,  as  I 
have  before  ol> 
served,  it  is  not  my 
purpose,  at  least  for 
the  present,  to  ex- 
amine seriatim  the 
educational  meth- 
ods now  in  vogue. 
There  is,  however, 
L'fect  in  them 
so  aptiusitc  to  tlie 
matter  in  hand 
that  it  cannot  be 
blinked.  We  all 
know  bow  much 
timu  and  ingenuity 
are  s] 
rate 
Such 

numeration  are  not 
fruitless;  yet  many 
a  cliiiu«v  band  can 
..tump  or  scrub  his  T""n  '  B/  »»P*..i. 

way  up  to  a  highly-finished  representation  of  the  rust  i«r  life  with 
a  week's  labor,  who  cannot  possibly  translate  the  same  in  a  few  sug- 
gestive, logical  and  inerasahle  lines.  In  other  words,  such  work, 
however  useful  it  may  be,  is  not  enough,  and  unless  fortified  by  other 
exercises,  it  would  never  teach  a  pupil  to  draw. 


Now  what  the  mural  painter  most  needs  ia  the  power  to  delineate 
objects,  at  rest  or  in  action,  promptly,  broadly  and  intelligently.  He 
must  not  only  be  able  to  portray  what  he  sees,  but  he  must  Ltwic  what 
he  sees.  His  sketches  must  be  rapid  and  to  the  point,  Ids  final  draw- 
ing and  brushing  decisive  and  significant.  His  life  is  too  short  for 
tentative  outline  or  modelling.  Those  wonderful  drawings,  the  lega- 
cies of  tlie  old  masters,  tell  the  whole  story  far  more  eloquently  than 
I  can.  Besides  these  things,  they  teach  us  that  the  faculty  for  repre- 
senting objects,  animate  and  inanimate,  from  the  imagination  should 
be  cultivated.  Not  only  ia  this  faculty  requisite  in  order  Ui  improvise, 
to  fix  on  patter  or  canvas  the  "  first  thought,"  untainted  by  models, 
but  very  frequently,  also,  to  supply  their  deficiencies  and  limitations, 
both  as  to  form  and  action.  An  artist  who  is  dependent  on  his  model 
for  suggestions  cannot  ho|ie  to  excel  in  an  art  whose 
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The  model  is  but  the  means  — 
am  wearisome,  stereotyped  con- 


fertility  of  invention  and  expression, 
the  precious  means  —  that  saves  us  fr 

ventionalism.  Aud  what  shall  be  said  of  the  use  of  the  photograph 
as  an  auxiliary?  Assuredly,  it  has  its  purposes ;  but  that  will  be  a 
fatal  day  to  artistic  expression,  when  the  photograph  supplants  skil- 
ful and  inspired  draughlMiianship,  and  bec  omes  the  symbol  of  our  im- 
potence. 

Would  it  be  an  act  of  supererogation  to  say  that  the  mural  painter 
should  assiduously  glean  fresh  suggestions' from  nature?  that  he 
should  stock  his  sketch-books  with  memoranda  of  artistic  expression, 
as  well  as  with  the  countless  and  unexpected  revelations  of  the  life 
about  him?  that  his  memory  should  be  an  encyclopaedia  of  decora- 
tive motives?  Would  it  be  superfluous  to  state  that  he  should  be 
gifted  with  imagination,  with  the  power  of  seeing  clearly,  simplv 
and  beautifully,  heroic  compositions,  and  that  he  should  be  born  with 
a  feeling  for  rhythm?  Is  there  need  to  emphasize  the  necessity  of 
familiarizing  himself  with  the  immortal  works  of  (he  great  decorators  ? 
For  in  truth  there  are  no  masters  equal  to  those  whose  reputations 
have  been  consecrated  by  time.  Without  some  knowledge  of  them 
no  education  is  complete.  Those  who  can,  should  travel  intelligently 
and  observantly,  in  the  land  of  mural  painting — in  Italy.  It  is  dis- 
couraging to  think  how  many  of  our  students  halt  in  Paris,  at  tlie 
]iortals  of  that  fair  country,  rich  in  artistic  treasure;  or  if  bv  chance 
they  visit  her,  draw  inspiration  merely  from  her  superficial  pietu- 
resquencss.  None  better  than  the  French  themselves  recognize  the 
supreme  importance  of  a  careful  study  of  the  great  Italian  decora- 
tors. Did  not  Bandy  live  with  them  la-fore  girding  himself  for  his  life- 
work  in  the  0|H-ra  ?  Did  lie  not  fortify  his  natural  talents  by  their 
example,  without  iu  the  least  enslaving  them?  And,  finally,  it  is  but 
too  evident  that  men  who  are  suddenly  called  u|ion  to  suggest  fitting 
themes  for  given  places,  widely  differing  in  their  purposes,  should  en- 
rich their  minds,  if  not  with  many  —  anil  the  more  the  better  —  at 
least  with  a  few,  welMioseti,  literary  masterpieces.  Good  literature 
promotes  good  style. 

In  no  department  of  the  tine  arts  have  professionals  studied  and 
practised  more  intelligently  and  successfully  than  in  that  of  archi- 
tecture. The  very  nature  of  their  work  has  constrained  our  architects 
to  pursue  a  methodical  course  of  instruction.  They  have  profited  by 
the  lessons  of  the  past,  without  being  trammelled  by  them,  and  have 
proved  that  a  respect  for  tradition  is  not  prejudicial  to  consistent  de- 
velopment. They  have  distinctly  added  something  to  art,  and  to  our 
honor  be  it  noted  that  their  efforts  have  just  begun  to  attract  the 
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merited  attention  of  their  foreign  confrire*.  Nut  that  they  are 
always  guiltless  of  solecisms  and  eccentricities ;  not  that  they  have 
yet  adapted  themselves  satisfactorily  to  their  bewildering  environ- 
ments; nevertheless  they  are  working  systematically  in  the  right 
direction.  Their  brothers  of  the  brush  may  well  take  a  hint  from 
their  methods  if  they  hope  to  keep  pace  with  them.  On  the  oilier 
hand  the  architects  can  do  much  to  encourage  the  painters,  and  at 
the  same  time  adorn  their  own  art  by  giving  them  the  opportunity 
that  church  and  state  gave  in  past  times,  and  in  other  lands  whovu 
greatest  pictorial  triumphs  have  been  on  the  wall.  We  may,  for 
the  nonce,  be  ill-provided  with  practitioners,  but  the  occasion  will 
snrelv  raise  them.  If  the  training,  aims  and  technique  of  our  art- 
ist* do  not  particularly  fit  them  for  monumental  painting,  these  can 
readily  be  amended  without  antagonism  to  thu  spirit  of  the  age. 
There  U  no  reason  why  we  should  not  greatly  profit  by  our  new- 
born aspirations  and  methods,  if  they  be  consistently  controlled 
aod  developed;  for  the  field  of  art  itself  and  the  means  of  expres- 
sion have  of  late  years  been  greatly  enlarged.  Our  feeling  for 
refined  and  delicate  combinations  of  color,  for  instance,  or,  more 
succinctly,  our  lone  perceptions  (acquired,  perhaps,  from  the  Eastern 
nations,  who  have  always  been  gifted  with  them),  are  infinitely  more 
sensitive  than  they  were  in  mvdiieval  or  Grecian  days,  and*  are  a 
great  addition  to  our  artistic  repertory. 

Noone  can  have  failed  to  note  the  great  and  increasing  sympathy 
for  decoration  that  obtains  to-day  ;  misguided  and  illiterate  at  limes, 
imperatively  exacting  the  new-fangled  products  of  artist  and  artisan, 
morbidly  craving  startling  combinations,  yet  withal  genuine.  This 
untutored  demand  and  supply,  this  yearning  to  satisfy  untrained  de- 
sires, may  account  in  part  for  the  dangerous  tendencies  of  our  deco- 
rators, to  glorify  the  material  at  the  expense  of  art.  The  Greeks 
took  care  to  make  their  Vcnuses  beautiful ;  we  should  do  well  to  fol- 
low their  example.  Barbaric  splendor  can  never  be  a  fit  substitute 
for  art.  May  we  soon,  too,  throw  off  the  malarious  garb  of  "  lesthet- 
icisin "  that  "we  have  borrowed  from  our  cousins  across  the  seas, 
who,  in  turn,  borrowed  it  from  a  dead  past;  for  however  well  it  may 
become  them,  it  is  not  for  us.  Strange  that  a  young  and  vigorous 
people  — a  people  that  avowedly  abhors  the  unreal,  that  professes 
a  sincere  cult  for  wholesome  nature  —  should  people  their  canvases 
with  such  sickly  creations  !  Yet,  notwithstanding  these  defects  — 
and  they  are  defects  —  I  feel  inclined  to  hazard  the  same  remark 
tbout  our  decoration  which  I  made  with  confidence  on  our  architec- 
ture, that  in  certain  departments  of  it,  at  least,  we  have  added  some- 
thing new  to  art. 

No  effort  has  been  made  in  these  papers  to  draw  the  line  of 
demarcation  between  monumental  and  the  lower  phases  of  decora- 
tive painting,  since  they  fay  into  each  other.  The  latter,  moreover, 
are  the  almost  constant  auxiliaries  of  the  former,  and  the  same  brain 
must  conceive,  even  though  the  same  hand  does  not  execute  both. 
If  expense,  perchance,  should  not  always  permit  the  gratification  of 
our  taste  for  painted  epic,  we  can  at  least  indulge  in  less  lofty,  but 
'  |  and  grammatical  prose. 

FrEDKIUC  CBOWMIMaillKLl). 


Luini.  1460-ISJO 


by  Mr.  Frederick  Keppel,  the  well-known  print  dealer.  They 
were  exhibited  for  come  lime  at  his  gallery  in  New  York,  and  then 
transferred  to  the  Boston  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  where  they  re- 
mained several  weeks.  We  are  indebted  to  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  S. 
P.  Avery,  of  New  York,  the  owner  of  the  prints  which  we  have 
copied,  for  permission  to  reproduce  then). 

The  head  of  Meryon,  curiously  etched  in  imitation  of  an  antique 
medallion,  was  done  by  his  friend,  the  accomplished  etcher,  Felix 

■  is  of  MeVyon's  < 


been  built  by  a 
may  be  seen  a 


[Contributor*  art  reque*ttti  to  tend  with  their  drawing*  full  and 
adequate  description*  of  the  building*,  incltvling  a  ttatemenl  of  cost.] 
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Bracqucmond,  in  1852.    The  verse 
position. 

The  quaint  old  house  at  Bourges  is  said  to  hav 
musician  who  had  made  hi*  fortune.  At  its  ang 
triple  pillar  carved  in  the  form  of  a  flageolet. 

In  the  plate  of  St.  Etienne  du  Mont  the  old  building  on  the  left  is 
the  ancient  College  de  Montaigu  (long  since  pulled  down),  while  on 
the  right  is  seen  part  of  the  wall  of  the  Pantheon. 

The  partial  view  of  the  Pout  Neuf  was  etched  in  1853.  The  tall 
chimney  is  that  of  the  mint.  The  semi-circular  structures  on  the 
tops  of  the  turrets,  apparently  used  for  commercial  purposes,  have 
disappeared  since  Meryon's  time, 

Charles  Meryon  was  born  in  Paris,  November  28,  1821.  He  was 
the  illegitimate  son  of  an  English  physician  and  a  French  ballet 
■lancer.  A  nervous  and  delicate  boy,  he  seems  to  have  owed  all  the 
little  happiness  that  his  life  possessed  to  the  affectionate  care  of  his 
mother,  whom  he  unfortunately  lost  at  an  early  age.  His  father  gave 
him  nothing  but  his  name.  Men  on  having  acquired  a  taste  for  the 
sea  chose  that  as  his  profession,  and  at  the  age  of  seventeen  entered 
the  naval  school  at  Brest.  Two  yean  lf(W  U  HUM  On  I  1  u:uli 
ship  for  a  voyage  in  the  Mediterranean  as  a  cadet,  sketching  at  the 
various  places  thev  visited  and  studying  some  time  in  Toulon  under 
Cordouan,  a  well-known  landscape  painter.  Later,  having  been 
made  a  lieutenant,  he  joined  the  sloop-of-war  Le  Khin,  in  which 
he  circumnavigated  the  glube.  While  in  New  Zealand  and  New 
Caledonia  he  made  many  drawings  of  the  scenery  and  natives,  of 
some  of  which  he  long  afterward  executed  etchings  intended  to  illus- 
trate a  liook  of  souvenirs  of  the  voyage.  After  the  cruise  he  returned 
to  Paris,  and  fearing  that  his  health  was  not  strong  enough  to  sustain 
the  hardships  of  a  sea-fearing  life,  he  resigned  his  commission  in  the 
Navy,  took  a  studio  in  the  Lalin  quarter  and  began  to  study  paint- 
ing. Finding,  however,  that  a  partial  color-blindness  would  prevent 
him  from  ever  succeeding  in  that  branch  of  art,  and  his  attention 
being  directed  to  etching  by  Eugene  Blery,  the  engraver,  he  studied 
the  art  under  him  for  some  months.  His  real  master,  however,  was 
Reinier  Zeeman,  a  Dutch  etcher  of  the  seventeenth  century,  whose 
views  of  the  Paris  of  his  time,  some  of  which  Mervon  copied,  led 
him  to  undertake  his  great  work  "  Eaux-Fortes  sur  Paris,"  which  be 
began  in  1850  and  worked  on  for  several  years.  Meryon  was  a 
Medievalist.  He  loved  the  picturesque  old  buildings  and  streets 
which  were  then  still  existing  in  Paris  and  perpetuated  in  these 
etchings  what  Baron  Haussman,  by  command  of  Napoleon  III,  was 
ruthlessly  demolishing  to  make  way  for  his  formal,  if  handsome, 
modern  boulevards.  Meryon's  work  was  donu  amid  many  discour- 
agements —  poverty,  neglect  and  contempt.  At  the  lin|>erial  print- 
room  in  the  Louvre  they  knew  him  not,  the  publishers  would  have 
none  of  his  works,  the  jury  of  the  Salon  refused  them  admission  and 
he  was  forced  to  leave  them  for  sale  in  the  little  shops  in  the  Latin 
quarter.  A  few  critics  and  artists  —  Theophile  Gautier,  Philipnc 
Burty,  Seymour  Haden  —  saw  and  appreciated  their  wonderful 
qualities,  but  the  public  passed  them  by.  For  a  set  of  the  Paris 
views  which  are  now  worth  hundreds  of  dollars  he  asked  thirty  francs. 
It  is  the  story  of  Millet  again,  with  a  sadder  ending,  for,  worn  out 
with  suffering  and  weakness,  Meryon's  brain  gave  way  and  in  1858 
he  was  taken  to  the  insaue  asylum  at  Charenton.  The  next  year 
he  was  released  and  began  work  again,  but  not  with  the  old  strength. 
Signs  of  an  imagination  no  longer  under  control  are  to  be  seen  in  the 
plates  he  did  at  this  time.  He  grew  morbidly  suspicions  of  his  few 
friends,  quarrelled  with  and  insulted  them,  and  refused  their  well- 
meant  assistance.  In  a  fit  of  despair  he  destroyed  manv  of  his 
plates.  At  last,  he  was  for  the  second  lime,  placed  under  confine- 
ment in  1866,  again  at  Charenton,  where  this  great  poet-etcher  died 
on  the  14th  of  February,  1868.  A  melancholy  incident  has  con- 
I  nected  the  miserable  fate  of  Meryon  with  a  rising  and  opulent  city 
i  of  America,  the  chief  in  the  golden  State  of  California.  The  course 
of  his  malady  had  been  much  hastened  by  obstacles  encountered  in 
producing  an  enormous  etching  of  a  view  of  San  Francisco  in  1855. 
It  measured  ;(!•  x  ;i}  inches  and  was  much  the  largest  of  his  works. 
It  was  a  commission  from  two  French  bankers  who  paid  him  but 


the  positions  of  the  Stock  Exchange  and 
nsposed,  owing  to  the  process  employed. 


IN  the  above 
City  Hall  have  been  transposed,  owing  to  the  process  empl 
In  realitv,  the  Stock  Exchange  is  at  the  right,  and  the  City  Hall 
at  the  left,  of  the  Cathedral. 

OLD  HOUSE  AT  BOURGES,  ST.  ETIENNE  DU  MONT,  THE  PONT 
NEUF.  FROM  ETCHI.NQ8  BY  C  MERYON.  1-ORTItAIT  OK  MER- 
TOS,  FROM  AN  ETCHING  BY  BRACyUEMOND. 

The  three  etchings  bv  MeYvon  here  reproduced  formed  a  part 
of  the  remarkable  collection  of  his  works  lately  gathered  together 


$240  for  it.  They  furnished  him  with  five  small  daguerreotypes  to 
work  from,  which  troubled  him  greatly,  they  having  been  taken  at 
different  times  of  the  day  with  different  lightings. 


Mention  should  be  made  of  the  fantastic  verses,  composed  and 
etched  by  himself,  with  which  Meryon  often  enriched  his  plates. 
We  give  a  free  translation  from  Mr.  Kcpiiel's  catalogue  of  the  first 
verse  of  several  which  he  attached  to  his  plate  of  "  The  Morgue  " :  -  - 

"Suy,  v«  |Muu«n  by: 
Hero,  like  *  cuarltub! 
Tb*  city  »f  fails 
Omits  ulways  to  bet  poor 
ItuUi  l«d  and  table  gratis. ■' 

Like  William  Blake  he  imagined  that  he  saw  visions  which  he 
tried  to  describe  in  his  poems  and  etchings;  but  the  English  artist 
married,  lived  happily,  and  died  full  of  years,  while  Me'ryou  knew 
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no  joy  save  in  his  art.  Mcryon  executed  ninety-seven  plates,  a  num- 
ber of  which  are  smalt  anil  unimportant.  His  master-piece  is  consid- 
ered to  be  the  "  Apse  of  Notre  Dame."  Among  his  finest  etchings  are 
"  The  Morgue,"  "  The  Pont  au  Change,"  "  The  Rue  des  Mauvais-Gar- 
eons,"  and  "  The  Turret  in  the  Rue  de  la  Tixerauderie."  The  great 
Cathedral  of  Notre  Dame  dominated  his  Paris  plates,  for,  like  Victor 
Hugo  who  greatly  admired  Mi'ryou's  work,  he  saw  in  it  the  embodi- 
ment of  the  Paris  of  the  Middle  Ages.  All  Meryon's  architectural 
etchings  are  tinged  with  this  same  mysterious  and  sombre  spirit. 
One  of  the  most  curious  shows  the  figure  of  a  demon,  one  of  those 
which  are  carved  in  stone  at  the  angles  of  the  towers  of  Notre  Dame. 
This  hideous  horned  and  winged  creature  rests  his  bead  in  his  hands 
and  looks  fixedly  at  the  panorama  of  Paris  which  is  spread  out  before 
him.  Four  black  ravens  are  flying  about,  and  on  the  left  is  seen  the 
tower  of  St.  Jacques,  while  afi  around  stretches  a  vast  expanse  of 
roofs  and  chimneys.  Hamerton  describes  this  demon  as  gloating  with 
satisfaction  over  the  sin  and  misery  which  he  has  witnessed  in  the 
great  city,  since  he  took  his  place  high  up  on  the  cathedral  hundreds 
of  years  ago.  This  plate  is  called  "  The  Stryge."  Another  exam- 
ple of  the  unreal  quality  which  entered  so  largely  into  some  of  his 
plates  is  in  "  The  Pont  ait  Change,"  where  in  the  evening  sky  a  flight 
of  albatrosses  soar  above  a  flock  of  wild  duck.  It  was  a  fancy  of 
MeYyon's,  Burty  says,  "  that  at  the  close  of  day,  eagle*  and  other 
birds  of  prev  wore  let  loose  from  the  Tuileries,  whose  threatening 
flight  carried"  trouble  into  the  peaceful  minds  of  the  citizens,  and  re- 
called to  them  the  triumph  of  the  ronjr^i'-itat  of  1851."  He  often 
worked  over  his  etchings,  and  changed  them  in  many  details.  One 
state  of  "The  Punt  au  Change"  is  without  the  crescent  moon  or  the 
birds  mentioned  above,  but  has  in  their  place  a  large  balloon,  in- 
scribed "  Speranza,"  which  rises  majestically  in  the  air  amid  the  ac- 
clamations of  the  crowd  on  the  bridge.  "  The  Palais  de  Justice," 
superbly  drawn,  occupies  the  right  of  this  plate,  while  beyond  the 
bridge  is  seen  the  picturesque  pump  of  Notre  Dame,  a  favorite  sub- 

Kwith  Meryon.  The  beautiful  effect  of  sky  in  this  etching  is  the 
it  which  Meryon  over  produced.  Other  wild  fancies  of  his  are 
seen  in  the  plate  of  the  building  of  the  Ministry  <if  Marine,  where 
the  air  is  filled  with  monstrous  flying  creatures,  half  marine  and  half 
icrial,  and  in  his  bird's-eye  view  of  the  College  of  Henry  IV,  where 
part  of  the  work  is  exact,  and  the  rest  quite  untrue  to  the  facts.  He 
mingled  in  the  clouds  which  sailed  above  some  of  the  buildings  which 
he  drew  with  the  keenest  perception,  and  the  moat  unerring  draughts- 
manship, fragmentary  episodes  of  bis  tropical  voyages  and  reminis- 
cences of  ancient  mythology.  His  gloomy  cast  of  mind  is  seen  in 
"  The  Morgue,"  where  on  the  bank  two  men  are  carrying  the  corpse 
of  some  poor  drowned  wretch  towards  the  steps  leading  to  the 
morgue,  and  to  which  a  gendarme  points.  The  victim's  wife  and 
child  arc  sobbing  bitterly,  while  a  curious  crowd  watches  from  the 
wall  above. 

Yet  Hamerton  truthfully  observes, "  He  had  great  subtlety  and  del- 
icacy of  observation,  and  a  perception  of  truth  so  clear,  that  it  is 
strange  how  such  bright  insight  can  have  been  compatible  with  any 
cloud  or  malady  of  the  kind."  Again,  he  says,  "His  work  was  san- 
ity itself,  by  its  perfect  and  equal  acceptance  of  vai  ious  facts,  by  its 
patience  and  steadiness  in  sludv,  by  its  caution  and  moderation  in 
manner.  As  an  etcher,  Mcrybu  was  remarkable  for  great  certainty 
of  hand  combined  with  extraordinary  caution.  When  at  work  from 
nature  he  stood,  and  without  support  of  any  kind,  held  both  plate  and 
mirror  in  one  hand,  laying  the  lines  with  the  other,  and  so  steadily 
that  the  most  skilful  etchers  marvelled  at  his  skill."  Burty  says, 
••  He  had  been  noticeable,  when  in  the  navy,  for  his  finelv-made,  yet 
strong  hands.  His  keenness  of  sight  was  remarkable.  He  could  dis- 
tinguish the  finest  architectural  details  in  a  building  as  well  as  if  kiu 
had  used  a  telescope.  His  plan  of  working  was  this.  He  seldom 
made  a  complete  drawing  on  the  spot.  He  fixed  on  his  subject,  and 
then  be  went  patiently  every  day  at  the  same  hour,  and  drew  on 
small  pieces  of  paper  studies  of  the  various  portions,  rigorously  exact 
in  their  details.  These  he  either  stuck  together  when  he  returned 
home,  or  else  made  a  drawing  from  them." 

Hamerton's  verdict  is  that  Mervon  was  "  the  most  accomplished 
architectural  etcher,  not  only  of  this  century,  but  of  all  centuries; 
not  only  of  France,  but  of  the  world." 

BATTERY  I'AKK   HOTEL,  AHHK  VI  LI.K,  X.  C.  SIHSSKc. 

A  HUCKKL,  ARCHITECTS,  PHILADELPHIA, 

I  in  building  is  now  in  course  of  construction,  and  is  to  he  com- 
pleted this  summer  for  occupancy.  It  is  both  a  winter  and  summer 
hotel,  all  rooms  having  open  fireplaces,  and  the  building  being  heated 
throughout  by  steam.  In  size  it  is  200  feet  long  in  frontage,  ami  1  70 
feet  deep;  average  width,  52  feet  C  inches.  The  tower,  which  is  at 
the  angle  overlooking  the  French  liroad  River,  is  I  AO  feet  high,  and 
has  an  extended  view,  both  up  and  down  the  valley,  of  over  200 
miles.  The  location  is  on  a  knob  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  on  what 
was,  during  the  late  war,  the  site  of  Battery  Porter,  the  old  earth 
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works  having  to  be  removed  to  make  way  for  the  present  building. 
The  altitude  is  S.MOO  feet  above  the  sea,  on  the  line  of  the  Western 
North  Carolina  Railroad.  There  are  one  hundred  and  fifty 
bers,  and  accommodation  for  four  hundred  Uj  five  hundred  | 
The  dining-room  is  40  feet  bv  'JO  feet,  clear  of  all  posts  or  columns. 
The  building  i«  provided  witli  .team,  elevator,  and  lighted  through- 
out, with  Edison  electric  light.  The  owner  is  Col.  Frank  Coxc,  of 
Philadelphia.    Cost,  $100,000  complete. 


RESIDENCE  OF  GEO.  ANDRIN,  ESQ.,  CHICAGO,  ILL.     MR.  JOMS  AI>- 
DISON,  ARCHITECT,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

HOUSE  AT  JAMAICA  PLAIN,  BOSTON,  MASS.    MR.  FRANCIS  CRAIlilN, 
ARCHITECT,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


LECTURE  ON  ARCHITECTURE. 
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•fjKCHITEC  TURK 
f~\   has  l>een  called  pet 
'      rified  music,  and  its 
.  st   excellence    Mi  I 
ti>  l.i-  the  achievement  of 
harmony  of  proportion- 
'harmoniously  •»- 
or   invented  ele 
But  every  art. 
as  we  have  seen,  is  eati- 
tied  to  claim  for  its  mas- 
ter works  its  ideal  mani- 
li--ta'.ions,  the  praise  of 
harinoniotisnos,  and  thus 
to  have  a  like  claim  to  an 
^analogy  to  music.  When 
the    sculptor  designs  a 
group   of   which  the 
uias.se*  and  the  lines  pre- 
— .       t   ,»     sent   themselves    to  the 

fhmptim.  Ob-  t     iyt    eyv  |n  „R.h  rvl;ai,m9  tUt 

our  attention  is  delightfullv  detained  and  travels  over  the  work  and 
returns  from  one  comparison  to  another,  we  are  conscious  of  the 
same  sense  of  harmony  as  when  we  are  led  by  music  through  main 
a  winding  bout, —  "of  linked  sweetness  long  drawn  out."  As  the 
painter  realizes  his  ideal  and  brings  his  work  to  a  close,  he  is  con- 
scious of  his  tints,  his  lights,  his  forms,  his  distances  falling  at  last 
into  due  relation,  and  "  conquering  in  a  full  and  natural  close  —  like 
music" 

Architecture,  however,  has  this  special  analogy  to  music,  that  the 
elements  by  combination  of  which  it  produces  a  sense  of  harmony 
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are  susceptible  of  being  brought  to  the  actual  test  of  numbers, 
painter  relieves  one  color  by  another  under  guidance  of  his  eye 
bis  sense  of  color-harmony ;  there  is  no  doubt  that  his  harmony 
ultimatelv  depend  upon  a'  certain  quantitative  proportion,  but  what 
this  is  defies  analysis  to  define  and  determine.  On  the  other  hand, 
though  the  violinist,  in  tuning  his  instrument,  trusts  to  his  ear  at 
exclusively  as  the  painter  to  his  eye,  it  remains  a  fact  that  the  latent 
cause  of  the  harmony  established  between  two  strings  depends  on  a 
certain  proportion  between  their  rates  of  vibration,  a  proportion 
which  may  bo  brought  to  an  absolute  numerical  test.  The  relative 
lengths,  weight*,  and  tensions  of  the  strings  which  are  in  tune 
together  may  be  accurately  determined  as  governing  the  result  by  a 
definite  law ;  and  in  the  same  way,  the  elements  of  architectural 
harmony  are  susceptible  of  measurement ;  and,  as  we  shall  find  in 
the  case  of  admittedly  the  most  harmonious  example  of  Oreek 
architecture,  declare  themselves  a*  owing  allegience  to  certain  defi- 
nite principles.  In  music  we  deal  with  the  projiortions  of  audible 
sounds,  which  maybe  expressed  numerically;  in  architecture,  with 
the  dimensions  of  space,  which  may  be  determined  by  rule  and  line 
The  be«t  preparation  for  appreciating  what  I  have  to  lay  before  you 
in  the  next  letter  as  to  the  practice  of  the  best  Athenian  architects 
in  effecting  that  harmony  of  proportion  which  has  been  the  delight 
and  marvel  of  all  beholders  for  ages,  will  be  to  set  forth  in  the  first 
instance  the  value  in  art  of  precise  proportions  —  of  definite  pro- 
portions—of proportions  between  comparatively  low  numbers,  a* 
certified  and  exemplified  in  music.  This  is  the  more  desirable  as  it 
will  enable  us  to  perceive  not  only  the  agreement  of  musical  and 
architectural  harmony  in  principle,  but  to  preclude  that  liability 
to  press  this  agreement  into  applications  which  the  contrasted  condi 
tions  of  the  two  arts  repudiate. 

So,  also,  we  may  clear  the  mind  of  a  false  assumption  a*  to  the 
function  of  schemes  of  architectural  proportion.  No  one  suppose* 
that  a  musician  composes  a  movement  bv  a  process  of  calculation 
from  the  proportions  of  his  scale,  and  as  little  that  his  imagination 
works  without  allegiance  to  the  laws  of  thorough-bass.  And  so  it  is 
that  familiarity  with  the  nature  of  proportion  will  not  enable  an 
architect  to  evolve  the  beautiful  as  he  might  solve  an  equation  in 
algebra,  but  may  stand  him  in  good  stead  nevertheless. 

Whether  two  notes  harmonize,  are  perfectly  or  approximate!*'  con- 
sonant, as  sounded  consecutively  or  together,  depends  upon  whether 
the  vibrations  which  severally  produce  them  have  or  have  not  cer- 
tain periodical  coincidences  —  the  more  frequently  these  coincidences 
recur  the  more  complete  is  the  consonance ;  and  then,  on  the  fact 
whether  the  ratio  of  coincidence  is  in  terms  of  the  simple  integers 
2,  3,  and  5,  the  lowest  of  the  prime  numbers,  or  their  multiples,  to 
the  exclusion  of  the  next  lowest  prime  numbers,  7,  11,  and  IX  When 
to  these  we  add  the  third  fact,  likewise  determined,  not  liprhri  but 
bv  direct  experiment  and  experience,  that  double  the  number  of 

'  Ht  W.  W»tki»s  l.loyd.  r*»d  March  lib  at  Itojal  Academy  ol  Arts,  Burltngion 
House.   Sir  Fr«d«rtc  Lelahlon,  IMl.A.,  In  lUts  chair.  f 
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vibrations  in  the  siune  time  —  that  is,  the  coincidence  of  every  sec-  ' 
ond  vibration  only — reproduces  the  same  note  at  a  different  pitch,  an  ' 
expressed  by  the  ratio  1 :  2,  it  is  a  mere  matter  of  tabulation  to  bring 
out  the  proportions  of  the  notes  of  both  major  and  minor  scale  as  a  i 
necessary  remainder.  If  we  write  out  a  scheme  of  all  the  simple  | 
numbers  combined  in  pairs,  and  strike  away  first  all  duplicates,  and 
then  all  in  which  7,  11,  and  13  are  factors,  wo  shall  have  the  musical 
scale  a*  a  residuum.  Why  two  sets  of  vibrations,  of  which  every 
seventh  of  one  coincides  with  every  eleventh  of  another,  or  every 
eighth  of  one  coincides  with  every  thirteenth  of  another  is  not  agree- 
able, I  believe,  is  capable  of  explanation,  but  cannot  now  be  discussed ; 
it  may  suffice  to  know,  that  because  such  is  the  matter  of  fact  as 
regards  musical  notes,  it  by  no  means  follows  that  such  proportions 
are  inapplicable  in  architectural  details,  as  may  not  occur  in  the 
combinations  of  chemical  atoms.  It  is  unnecessary  to  say  that  the 
scale  which  is  thus  brought  out  lays  no  hampering  restrictions  on  the 
musical  composer.  By  a  simple  principle  that  may  be  expressed  in 
a  short  sentence  —  it  divides  itself  —  into  a  major  and  a  minor  scale; 
and  every  note  in  it  may  become  in  turn  an  original  key-note,  and 
propagate  again  a  new  scries  of  notes  and  new  arrangements  of 
major  and  minor  scales. 

before  quitting  the  consideration  of  musical  projiortions,  it  is 
desirable  to  notice  those  combinations  of  three  notes  which  are 
termed  chords;  the  principle  of  the  consonance  of  these  will  be 
found  to  illustrate  by  analogy  those  architectural  adjustments  —  at 
least  of  the  Greeks  —  which  involve  three  associated  dimensions,  as, 
for  instance,  of  height,  length,  and  breadth. 

The  vibrations  which  produce  the  several  note*  of  a  perfect  chord 
in  the  major  scale,  have  the  proportions  4:5:6;  so  tliat  the  differ- 
ence between  any  two  is  unity  4:5-5:6  and  4  : 6-2 : 3. 

In  the  inversions,  one  pair  exceeds  this  difference,  viz.,  when  the 
vibrations  of  the  three  associated  notes  are  coincident  in  the  num- 
bers 3:4:5  in  which  3  : 6  has  the  difference  between  the  terms  of 
2 ;  and  so  again  in  the  numbers  of  the  second  Inversion,  5:6:8, 
5  :  6  and  6  :  8  =  3  :  4,  but  5  :  8  has  a  difference  of  3. 

The  perfect  chord  of  the  minor  scale  present  the  scries  of  less 
simple  numbers,  but  having  the  same  characteristics,  10  : 12  :  15 
=  5  :6-4  :  5  :  10:  15  =  2  :  3. 

Tho    inversions,    12:15:20  —  3:4-4:5-3:5,    and  15:20:24 
=  3:4-5:  G-5 : 8. 

Both  in  the  minor  and  tins  major  modes,  the  ratio  of  the  perfect 
chords  arc  all  super-particular,  that  is,  they  have  a  difference  between 
their  terms  of  unity ;  and  in  both  modes,  also,  the  inversions  include 
one  ratio  which  baa  the  exceptional  difference  of  2,  and  another  with 
that  of  3  (vie,  3  :  5  and  5  :  8).  The  same  systems  of  ratios  are,  of 
course,  applicable  to  any  other  thing  which  are  of  like  nature,  and 
the  same  proportions  which  exist  between  three  notes  may  be  applied 
to  three  masses  or  three  dimensions.  Thus  the  length,  breadth  and 
height  of  an  apartment  may  have  the  same  numerical  proportions  as 
the  vibrations  which  produce  the  three  notes  of  the  perfect  chord, 
viz.,  4:5:6.  Or  the  three  diameters  of  a  column,  taken  at  the  base, 
tho  neck  and  the  echinus  of  the  capital  might  conceivably  be  regu- 
lated by  these  ratios,  or  by  those  of  qne  of  the  inversions.' 

But  when  we  pass  from  audible  sounds  to  visible  dimensions,  we 
are  no  longer  bound,  as  I  have  said,  to  the  ratios  of  musical  scale  and 
chords.  Still,  what  I  shall  have  to  set  forth  by  the  positive  proof  of 
cumulative  examples  is,  that  the  Athenian  architect,  Ictinus,  valued 
the  principle  while  giving  it  a  larger  application.  We  shall  see  that 
he  showed  a  predilection  for  triads  of  dimensions  of  which  the  ratios 
had  the  same  numerical  difference  between  the  several  pairs,  though 
a  difference  not  restricted  to  unity.  ' 

Such  a  case  is  presented  to  us  when  we  find  breadth,  height  and 
length  proportioned,  as  4  :  9  :  14,  giving  the  three  ratios,  4:9  =  9:14 
—  (4  :  14  — )  2  :  7,  each  having  the  same  difference  of  5  between 
their  terms.  Nor  are  there  wanting  grouped  triads  of  dimensions, 
of  which  only  two  pairs  of  the  terms  exhibit  ratios  of  common  dif- 
ference, yet  are  valued  nevertheless  in  direct  analogy  to  the  inver- 
sions of  the  perfect  chords.  Now,  the  cases  to  which  1  Gnd  the 
Greek  architect  applied  the  system  of  regulation  by  proportion  —  by 
projiortions  susceptible  of  expression  in  Tow  integral  numbers  — are 
chiefly  two :  — 

1.  Cases  of  what  I  will  call  rectilinear  proportion — either  when 
proportionate  dimensions  were  measured  off  upon  a  right  line  —  or 
upon  parallel  right  lines. 

2.  Cases  of  rectangular  proportion  —  wucn  proportionate  dimen- 
sions arc  measured  of!  on  lines  at  right  angles  to  each  other  —  as  is 
the  case,  for  instance,  with  the  length  and  breadth  of  an  apartment. 

3.  Cases  of  proportion  of  areas  —  especially  of  the  sectional 
areas  of  columns ;  circles  being  proportioned  to  each  other  as  the 
squares  of  their  diameters. 

But  while  the  Greek  architect  held  himself  released  from  the  com- 
paratively restricted  range  of  ratios,  to  which  the  musician  is  bound 
by  the  special  conditions  of  ojrial  vibration,  be  fully  recognized,  in 
responsibility  to  that  unity  of  effect  which  is  common  to  all  the  arts, 
the  obligation  to  select,  and  to  confine  himself  to,  a  scale. 

Such  a  scale,  adopted  for  a  particular  design,  would  be  the  equiv- 
alent of  the  key  which  the  musician  selects  as  appropriate  for  his 
theme-  It  is  the  sentiment  of  tho  theme  which  determines  the  kev, 
and,  in  like  manner,  it  must  be  the  maturing  conception  of  an  archi- 
tectural design,  both  as  regards  his  purposes  In  use  and  its  appro- 
priate grade  of  dignity  which  controlled  the  selection  of  a  scale.  It 
is  unnecessary  for  me  to  insist  on  the  analogy  of  a  scale  of  color,  ' 


which  becomes  salient  at  once  when  we  pas*  the  eye  from  one  to 
another  of  any  pair  of  fine  pictures.  All  possible  pr.  •  •  rtions 
between  two  quantities  are  included  between  absolute  dispai  i.y,  1  :  0 
and  complete  equality,  1:1.  Let  us  take  two  equal  lines  and, 
leaving  one  unaltered,  as  a  standard,  alter  the  length  of  the  other  by 
continuous  diminutions.  In  this  process  we  shall  successively  pass 
points  which  give  proportions  between  the  two  lines  that  may  be 
expressed  by  whole  numbers  —  sometimes  larger,  sometimes  simpler, 
that  is  by  ratios  as  different  as  99  :  100,  17  :  14  and  3  :  2.  Among 
this  crowd  of  ratios  even  those  of  comparatively  low  numbers  are 
very  numerous ;  and  to  make  use  of  them  indiscriminately  would 
contravene  the  very  purpose  of  art  —  which  is  to  give  definition  and 
distinctive  character  to  its  work.  The  same  mischief  would  result 
as  if  a  painter,  instead  of  setting  his  palette  with  reference  to  a  cer- 
tain tone  and  subordination  of  tints,  were  to  take  colors  at  random. 

The  requirement*  of  a  scale  are,  first,  that  it  shall  provide  some 
certain  proportions  which  are  indispensable  for  the  particular  pur- 
pose in  hand ;  for  instance,  which  shall  be  applicable  to  the  plan  of 
such  an  oblong  apartment  as  is  demanded  for  due  exhibition  of  an 
erect  statue. 

In  the  next  place  beyond  such  imposed  conditions,  some  other  ra- 
tios, in  themselves  not  so  absolutely  prescribed,  will  be  required  and 
useful,  and  may  not  be  difficult,  to  determine  if  the  artist  has  already 
realized  in  his  imagination  the  general  effect  that  he  is  anxious  to 
reduce  to  form.  If  such  a  conception  has  truly  artistic  value,  of 
whatever  slvle  or  grade,  it  is  moat  certain  that  litis  must  be  due  to 
some  underlying  principles  of  proportion  to  some  prevailing  charac- 
teristic ratios.  By  the  determination  of  certain  of  theBe,  the  pro- 
jected scale  acquires  some  additional  fixed  elements.  But  it  is  the 
artistic  conception  which  mast  be  sent  in  search  of  the  scale,  not  the 
scale  which,  by  any  process  of  mechanical  manipulation,  will  put  us 
in  possession  of  an  artistic  conception,  a  poetic  iduat. 

Again,  when  the  completion  of  the  hypothetical  scale  for  a  given 
building  is  in  question,  we  havu  the  guidance  not  of  the  musical 
scale,  but  of  the  analogy  of  that  scale.  A  sufficient  variety  of  inter- 
mediate intervals  is  required  for  command  of  contrast  and  of  grada- 
tion, distributed  between  the  two  extremities  of  1:0  and  1 : 1.  The 
sequence  must  not  be  crowded,  which  would  forfeit  distinctness;  nor 
leave  excessive  vacancies,  which  would  entail  harshness  in  transition. 

The  character  of  such  a  scale  would  depend  upon  the  primary  se- 
lection of  the  leading  proportions,  and  then  on  the  intervals  admitted 
between  the  several  degrees  of  the  scale,  principal  and  subordinate. 
Its  full  characteristic  effect  in  application  would  depend  on  the  judi- 
cious insisting  on  certain  chief  proportions,  by  the  employment  of 
these  first  in  the  most  important  places,  and  then  in  a  greater  variety 
of  combinations.  Emphasis  is  thus  given  to  a  certain  proportion 
when  it  is  applied  to  govern  in  turn  the  dimensions  of  a  plan,  of  an 
elevation,  of  thu  spacing  of  columns,  of  the  divisions  of  a  frieze,  and 
so  forth. 

I  will  now  illustrate  these  observations  by  the  exhibition  of  the 
scale  of  pro|)ortions  which  was  employed  by  the  architect  of  the  Par- 
thenon. That  it  was  so  employed  by  him,  I  entertain  no  doubt  that 
I  can  make  quite  clear  to  you  in  my  next  lecture  ;  and  until  then,  I 
must  ask  you  to  take  the  fact  provisionally  for  granted. 

I  find  then  that  the  architect  of  the  Parthenon  in  proportioning  its 
plan,  elevation,  profiles  and  general  details,  adhered  to  a  scale  of 
which  it  is  characteristic  that  the  terms  have  a  common  difference  of 
6.  Such  a  scries,  so  far  as  he  thought  it  applicable,  runs  on  thus 
with  a  constant  and  gradually  more  rapid  approach  to  equality  be- 
tween the  terms. 

1  :«-2:  7-3:8-1:9-5:  Hi-6  : 11-7  :  12-8:  13-9  : 14-10:  15,  etc.  Of 
this  scries  5: 10  and  10:15  are  respectively  equivalent  to  1  :  2  and 
2:3  terms  having  a  difference  of  unity  which  are  technically  called 
super-particular  ratios.    This  series  continues  3 : 4—4  :  5-5  :  6,  etc. 

The  intervals  with  differences  of  5  become,  as  the  series  is  ex- 
tended, too  close  for  distinctness ;  an  extension  of  it  is  then  gained 
by  resorting  to  thu  super-particular  ratios  which  recover  the  advan- 
tage of  very  tow  numerical  expression.  The  particular  scale  has  cer- 
tain great  advantages ;  but  again,  I  must  warn  that  it  is  only  one  of 
many  which  might  be  selected,  each  having  a  special  applicability. 

Now  what  is  asserted  —  on  proofs  which,  as  I  have  engaged,  shall 
be  forthcoming  —  of  the  practice  of  the  great  Athenian  architect  is 
this.  That  starting  from  a  certain  definite  dimension  imposed  by  the 
conditions  of  the  required  structure,  he  made  this  the  basis  of  his 
primary  proportions ;  that  he  thus  determined  the  length  of  his  plan 
by  a  proportion  to  its  given  breadth  of  one  hundred  feet,  and  the 
height  again  by  another  proportion ;  subdivided  his  elevation  with 
reference  to  the  same  or  other  proportions  out  of  the  scale ;  and  so 
on,  even  to  the  division  of  quite  subordinate  members. 

There  is  one  inevitable  consequence  of  the  adoption  of  such  a  sys- 
tem for  determining  dimensions,  which  must  be  recognized;  it  is, 
(hat  we  have  to  give  up  all  hope  of  setting  them  out  by  the  foot  rule, 
or  any  rule  having  uniform  fixed  divisions.  None  of  us  probably 
would* doubt  that  if  we  took  the  measurement  of  the  dimensions  of 
this  room,  or  of  any  article  of  fitting  or  furniture  in  it,  wc  should  find 
that  it  corresponded  very  accurately  with  a  certain  number  of  feet 
and  inches.  But  nothing  of  thu  sort  is  detected  in  tho  Parthenon ; 
the  Greek  foot  is  fully  ascertained,  its  current  subdivisions  are  well 
known;  but  it  is  much  if  more  than  two  dimensions  can  be  certified 
as  having  been  determined  with  reference  to  it. 

An  example  will  make  this  position  easily  understood ;  if  it  is  re- 
quired to  obtain  a  dimeusion  which  is  proportioned  to  one  hundred 
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feet  a*  9  :  14,  we  shall  have  as  result  jiity-four  feci,  three  inches, 
three-eighth*,  and  still  with  a  remainder ;  and  with  the  exactness 
which  wus  prized  as  essential  by  the  Athenian,  the  inches  and  frac- 
tions could  not  be  neglected.  Anil  then  the  fraction-burdened  dimen- 
sion has  to  be  made  the  basis  of  another  deduced  projwrtion,  pre- 
venting a  still  more  embarrassing  result. 

These  complications  would  ensue  equally,  whatever  form  of  fixed 
subdivisions  might  he  adopted,  whether  feet  ami  eighths,  feet  and 
tenths,  or  »nv  arbitrary  and  even  variable  subdivisions  of  a  modulus. 
In  no  example  of  a  fine  Greek  building  have  the  parts  and  members 
been  found  measurable  with  any  approach  to  plausibility,  in  term?  of 
a  modulus. 

Of  course  if  wo  adopt  a  unit  of  excessive  minuteness,  we  may  tech- 
nically escape  this  difficulty,  but  only  by  running  to  such  a  number 
of  places  of  decimals  as  baliles  useful  application,  and  leaves  us  with 
no  light  as  to  simple  principles  of  iiroportion.  This  observation  ap- 
plies to  the  various  systems  which  have  been  proposed  and  employed 
for  guidance  in  proportioning  the  human  figure.  If  wc  divide  the 
head  or  foot  into  very  small  aliquot  parts,  we  may  set  down  exact  di- 
mensions in  such  terras  for  every  limb,  and  so  far  obtain  a  memoran- 
dum, either  numerical  or  in  form  of  a  diagram,  which  will  preserve 
from  anv  gross  disproportions;  but  such  schemes  afford  no  insight 
into  the  fundamental  relations  on  which  the  marvellous  harmonies  of 
that  most  marvellous  of  all  organisms  really  depend. 

And  as  in  nature,  so  in  architecture  or  in  any  other  art,  this  prin- 
ciple is  to  be  kept  in  view,  that  proportionate  relations  arc  only  to  be 
recognized  as  applicable  between  terms  which  are  essentially  correl- 
ative. Such,  for  examples,  are  solids  and  voids,  as  windows  and  in- 
termediate wall  space ;  columns  and  spaces  between  columns ;  lengths 
and  breadths  of  areas;  subdivisions  of  the  same  architectural  mem-  i 
Iter,  and  so  forth.  There  is  no  sense  in  snatching  at  commeasura- 
bilitiea  of  parts  which  are  under  no  rational  obligation  to  l»e  commen- 
surable. 

Parts  whicl)  are  connected  by  the  tie  of  proportion  in  their  dimen- 
sions, may  be  more  or  less  similar  in  character ;  and  as  they  verge 
towards  dissimilarity,  they  naturally  lend  themselves  to  effects  of  con- 
trast, which  may  be  reduced  or  reinforced  by  proportion.  The  solid 
column  is  in  contrast  with  the  void  intercolumnar  space;  on  the 
other  hand,  the  difference  between  the  upper  and  lower  diameters  of 
a  column  more  easily  contributes  to  an  effect  of  gradation. 

The  practical  significance  of  harmony  is  true  to  the  etymology  of 
the  word,  as  implying,  accuracy  of  fitting  together;  and  the  precise 
adjustment,  the  conailniion  for  definite  efficiency  of  elements  which, 
if  not  so  controlled,  arc  refractory  and  mutually  embarrassing,  is  the 
very  triumph  of  ingenuity  and  art.  It  will  therefore  be  readily  un- 
derstood that  regulated  contrast  must  be  an  all-important  factor  of 
harmonious  and  vigorously  characteristic  expression. 

It  will  be  tho  purpose  of  my  second  lecture  to  dcvelopc  tne  appli- 
cation of  these  principles  definitely  and  in  detail,  to  show  with  what 
profound  analytical  instinct  the  Athenian  architect  selected  the  pairs 
of  terms  which  he  decided  to  link  with  each  other  proportionately, 
and  selected  further  the  particular  linking  proportion  in  each  several 
case. 

Now  if  the  principle  here  set  forth  has  any  value  in  tho  combina- 
tions of  art,  it  ought  to  be  confirmed  by  comparisons  with  those  nat- 
ural combinations, — with  those  orgonisms  of  which  the  beauty  and 
expression  equally  depend  upon  a  harmony  of  the  associated  parts 
as  members,  in  kind  first,  and  then  in  proportionate  dimensions  of 
those  parts. 

What  do  we  find  to  be  the  case  in  the  human  figure, —  the  most  ■ 
complex  and  most  perfect  of  all  known  organisms  1  The  primary 
fact  of  bilateral  svmmetry,  of  the  repetition  of  like  parts  with  trans- 
position from  left'to  right, on  either  side  of  a  median  line,  is  of  course 
as  conspicuous  in  the  human  figure  as  in  a  Greek  temple.  The 
advantage  of  equilibrium  which  is  subserved  in  the  living,  the  loco- 
motive body,  does  not  need  to  be  consulted  quite  in  the  same  way  in 
lite  building,  but  it  effectuates  there  what  is  a  great  advantage,  the 
expression  of  equilibrium,  of  Bolidity,  and  also  of  that  concentration 
which  is  the  very  essence  of  unity  of  purpose  and  unity  of  effect. 
Under  what  circumstances  this  principle  may  be  neglected  in  impor- 
tant buildings,  and  then  how  the  departure  from  it  needs  to  be  quali- 
fied and  compensated— these  are  important  and  interesting  questions, 
but  would  need  to  be  treated  separately. 

As  regard*  the  proportionate  division  of  the  erect  human  figure, 
onu  current  system  divides  the  full  height  equally  at  tho  symphsis  pu- 
bis, and  then  the  upper  half  agaiu  on  the  line  of  the  nipples,  and  tho 
lower  likewise  into  equal  |>arts  just  below  the  patella.  But  two  of 
these  lines  have  no  functional  or  structural  significance;  for  a  pro- 
portionate division,  either  in  nature  or  art,  to  be  significant,  it  must 
lie  between  terms  which  are  naturally  and  importantly  antithetical ; 
onlv  so  can  it  express  an  adjustment  of  quantities,  which  brings  into 
orderly  relation  those  parts  and  function*  which  in  themselves  pre- 
sent the  greatest  contrast,  and  which  therefore,  unless  thus  brought 
under  regulated  control,  may  not  only  appear  but  be  liable  to  fall  into 
antagonism  instead  of  cooperation  and  concert,  and  so  to  bring  the 
entirety  to  confusion. 

What  shall  we  say,  then,  are  tho  leading  contrasts  which,  frorr 
this  tioint  of  view,  present  themselves  in  the  aspect  of  the  erect 
human  frame?  I  would  say  two,  chiefly.  The  first  of  these  is  be- 
tween the  compact  and  massive  trunk  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the 
other,  the  free  lower  limbs  below,  and  the  bead  and  neck  above.  In 
the  typical  figure,  accordingly,  which  is  all  that  we  can  deal  with.  I 


find  that  the  proportion  applicable  here  Is  the  simplest  of  all,  after 
equality,  namely,  one  to  two;  that  is,  the  proper  trunk  is  one-third  of 
the  full  height,  or,  let  us  say,  two-sixths. 

Then  the  lower  extremities  taken  upon  the  natural  line  of  the  sym- 
phj/.iut  pubif,  is  half  the  full  height,  or  three-sixths,  and  we  have  one- 
sixth  left  for  the  head  and  neck.  Otherwise  stated,  the  joint  height 
of  head  and  neck  is  as  one,  to  thu  solid  trunk  as  two,  and  to  the  free 
lower  extremities  as  three. 

But  as  1  have  said,  the  aspect  of  the  erect  humau  figure  presents 
intimation  of  another  antithetical  juxtaposition  of  parts,  and  this  is 
of  such  a  nature  as  to  seem  to  demand  still  more  authoritatively  a 
response  in  proportional  adjustment. 

When  wc  contemplate  the  human  form,  at  the  same  time  that  we 
arc  |M>sscs»ed  with  a  lively  sense  of  its  varied  relations,  the  same  dis- 
tinction among  them  naturally  declares  itself,  which  is  traceable  as 
pervading  the  philosophical  reflections  of  Prince  Hamlet.  "  Noble 
reason"  ami  "infinite  faculties  "  are  correlative  to  "  expressive  and 
admirable  form  and  movement  "  —  the  action  as  of  an  angel  to  appre- 
hension as  of  a  God.  Kv.-n  s...  consciously  or  unconsciously  —  tluu 
is,  whether  wc  formulatu  the  impression  or  not  —  impressed  we  are 
by  the  correlation  of  what,  with  no  meaning  of  disparagement,  may 
be  called  the  servile  division  of  the  body  to  the  noble  division. 
Even  those  of  us  who  may  be  least  inclined  to  consider  our  bodies  to 
be  what,  in  any  stricter  sense,  we  mean  by  ourselves,  will  recognize 
the  difference  in  question — a  nearer  relation  of  the  intellectual, 
imaginative  and  moral  functions  of  our  nature,  to  tlie  bead  and  that 
upper  part  of  the  trunk  which  lodges  lungs  and  heart  —  the  organs 
most  intimately  concerned  and  associated  will)  sensation,  thought  and 
emotion.  There  ore  vessels  of  honor  and  vessels  comparatively  of 
dishonor;  vessels,  certainly,  of  different  grades  of  dignity.  The 
organs  which  subserve  digestion,  growth  and  locomotion  are  so  far  in 
a  different  line  to  the  immediate  instruments  of  our  highest  endow- 
ments, from  the  organs  of  speech  and  thu  expressive  features,  to  the 
all-accomplished  hands.    (See  Jiuilrltr,  1  November,  1884.) 

The  line  which  marks  this  division  below  the  chest  gives,  normally, 
as  I  believe,  to  the  nobler  upper  division  exactly  half  tho  height 
which  is  assigned  to  the  lower — the  subject  or  inferior  division  of  the 
marvellous  organism.  This  primary  division  is,  in  fact,  regulated  bv 
the  same  simple  ratio  of  2:1. 

As  the  purpose  of  the  present  lecture  is  to  clear  ideas  generally  on 
the  subject  of  proportion  —  its  forms  in  the  abstract,  and  then  as 
predominant  in  all  the  arts  as  well  as  in  architecture— and  in  Nature 
as  well  as  in  art  and  on  common  principles  —  it  is  not  going  beyond 
its  prescribed  range  to  indicate  how  the  same  adjustment  of  propor- 
tions, which  admit  of  expression  in  the  simple  terms  of  tho  arithmeti- 
cal series  I  :  2  :  8,  are  common  to  the  human  frame  and  to  the  very 
masterpiece  of  Gothic  architecture. 

"  Tho  perfection  of  proportion,  as  of  many  other  things,  was 
reached,"  says  Ferguson,  "in  Westminster  Abbey.  Here  the  whole 
height  of  a  bay  is  divided  into  two  equal  parts,  and  the  upper  *ubi- 
vided  into  three,  of  which  one  is  allotted  to  the  triforium,  and  two  to 
the  clerestory."  Now  it  will  be  observed  that  in  this  distribution,  as 
in  the  typical  human  body,  wo  have  an  exact  division  of  full  height 
into  halves,  associated  with  a  further  subdivision  of  one-half,  result- 
ing in  a  triple  division  which  follows  the  arithmetical  series,  1,  2,  3. 
But  the  triforium,  the  front  of  the  gallery  over  the  aisles,  in  virtue 
of  structural  relation  which  is  duly  emphasized  by  continuous  decora- 
tion, groups  preferentially  with  the  arcade  below.  The  two  form  a 
compouud  term  of  comparison  with  the  height  of  the  clerestory,  in 
the  ratio  1 :  1.  The  height  from  the  pavement  to  the  string-course 
above  the  triforium  is  just  dwublc  the  height  of  the  crowning  mem- 
ber, the  clerestory,  which  asserts  it*  independent  and  conspicuouslr 
distinct  office  above.    (liuiMer.  «W). 

In  the  demarcation  here  of  the  terms  which  are  brought  into  pre- 
cise  proportion  to  each  other,  there  is  the  same  natural  propriety  as 
in  the  corresponding  comparison  of  the  superior  and  inferior  divi- 
sions of  the  human  body,  and,  as  we  shall  sec  in  the  next  lecture, 
governed  the  proportional  adjustments  of  the  Greek  architects. 

I  have  thus  endeavored  to  clear  ideas  as  to  thu  function  of  pro- 
portion both  in  nature  an-!  art,  and  to  indicate  its  relation  not  to  ooe 
single  art,  but  to  all  the  arts;  to  clear  ideas,  also,  as  to  the  nature  of 
a'  proportionate  scale,  as  subject  to  the  natural  conditions  of  each 
particular  art,  and  as  being  in  each  the  aid  to  imagination,  not  its 
master  or  its  substitute. 

As  there  is  a  science  of  sciences,  so  there  is  an  art  of  arts ;  the 
subject  matter  of  this  consists  of  the  principles  which  arc  common 
to  all  the  arts,  in  virtue  of  participation  in  which  they  become  truly 
sisters.  Predominant  among  these  principles  is  common  dependence 
on  proportion.  It  is  largely  by  his  sense  and  by  his  mastery  of  pro- 
I  portion  that  the  practiser  of  any  art  becomes  in  the  highest  and 
I  noblest  sense  an  artist.  It  is  at  this  point,  also,  that  Art  most  inti- 
mately joins  hands  with  Science,  and  this  conjunction  is  most  defi- 
nitely pronounced  in  the  cases  of  Music  and  Architecture.  The 
music  of  the  ancients,  as  I  have  said,  has  perished ;  and  we  only 
know  enough  of  it  to  assure  us  that  what  fragments  of  their  treatises 
on  the  subject  have  come  down  to  us,  give  no  adequate  account  of 
cither  their  theory  or  their  practice.  The  reverse  is  the  case  with 
their  architecture ;  not  even  a  fragment  of  the  Greek  treatises  on 
this  remain,  but  in  compensation  we  have  noble  remains  of  their 
works,  which,  thanks  chiefly  to  the  labors  of  the  Society  of  Dilet- 
tanti, continued  from  a  century  since  down  to  the  present  year,  are 
explored  and  measured  and  placed  upon  |iernianent  record.    It  is  on 
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the  basis  of  such  record  tbat  I  propose,  in  the  next  lecture,  to  set 
forth  how  an  important  outline  of  the  theory  of  Ictinus,  the  architect 
of  the  Parthenon,  ma/  be  recovered  froin  his  executed,  however  un- 
happily ruined,  work.  If  I  succeed  in  doing  this,  the  attention  which 
I  have  demanded  for  till*  preliminary  lecture  will  rarely  not  have 
been  conceded  in  vain. 


ARCHITECTS,  CLIENTS  AND  BUILDERS. 

IT  is  a  principle  of  law  and  equity  tbat  an  agent  is  not  allowed  to 
make  any  profit  out  of  an  agency  without  the  knowledge  and  con- 
vent of  his  principal,  beyond  his  proper  remuneration ;  and  any 
sums  of  money  to  obtained  by  the  agent  from  any  other  source  must 
be  accounted  tor  to  the  principal,  who  may  claim  it  as  money  received 
to  his  use.  Where,  therefore,  an  engineer  (and  this  case  again  refers 
equally  to  an  architect)  entered  into  a  sub-contract  with  the  con- 
tractor without  the  knowledge  or  consent  of  the  employer,  it  was  held 
that  any  surreptitious  dealings  between  tbe  contractor  and  the  engi- 
neer was  a  fraud,  and  entitled  the  defrauded  employer,  if  he  came  in 
time,  to  have  the  contract  which  was  entered  into  without  his  knowl- 
edge or  consent  rescinded,  and  to  refuse  to  proceed  with  it  in  any 
shape.  So,  on  the  other  hand,  the  architect  should  not,  without  the 
knowledge  of  the  builder,  enter  into  a  contract  or  engagement  with 
the  employer.  If,  besides  the  contract  between  tbe  employer  and 
the  builder,  there  is  a  contract  between  the  employer  and  the  archi- 
tect, not  communicated  to  the  builder,  that  the  outlay  shall  not  exceed 
a  given  sum,  and  tbe  builder  is,  by  the  contract,  subject  to  the  orders 
of  the  architect  as  to  what  works  be  shall  execute,  this  agreement  is 
not  binding  on  the  builder,  and  such  restriction  of  the  architect's  au- 
thority by  contract,  as  agent  for  the  employer,  cannot  in  any  respect 
prejudice  tbe  builder's  rights. 

And  in  order  to  enable  the  employer  to  claim  the  benefit  of  the 
proviso,  tbat  the  architect  was  to  arbitrate  in  all  matters  between 
him  and  the  builder,  it  is  essential  that  tbe  fact  of  such  a  contract  as 
above  mentioned,  between  himself  and  the  architect  should  have 
been  communicated  to  the  builder,  and  distinct  notice  of  such  an  en- 
gagement given  to  him  previously  to  his  entering  into  any  contract, 
as  otherwise  the  architect  would  be.  put  in  a  position  of  undue  bias. 

If  however,  the  builder  was  aware  of  the  agreement  between  the 
architect  and  his  employer,  and  of  the  fact  of  the  architect's  interest 
in  consequence,  the  builder  would  be  bound- — London  Architect. 


WESTERN  ASSOCIATION  OF  OHIO  ARCHITECTS. 

TTTHE  following  Constitution  and  By-Laws  were  adopted  by  the 
Jit  Western  Association  of  Ohio  Architects  at  their  convention 
held  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  January  12,  1886 :  — 

Name.— Section  1.— The  name  of  this  association  shall  be  The 
Association  of  Ohio  Architects. 

Objects. —  Sec  1 1.— The  objects  of  the  association  are :  To 
unite  in  fellowship  the  architect*  of  the  State  of  Ohio,  to  combine 
their  efforts  so  as  to  promote  the  artistic,  scientific,  and  practical 
efficiency  of  the  profession,  and  to  cultivate  and  encourage  the  study 
of  kindred  arts. 

Members.— Sec.  III.— This  association  shall  consist  of  associ- 
ate* and  honorary  members. 

Qualifications. — Sec.  IV.  —  Any  architect  engaged  in  the 
legitimate  practice  of  his  profession  in  the  State  of  Ohio  may  become 
a  member  of  this  association. 

[Amendment  I  to  the  constitution  of  the  Western  Association  of 
Architects  is  given'in  definition  of  Sec.  IV  of  these  by-laws.]  Tbe 
status  of  an  architect  is  hereby  defined  as  follows,  to-wit :  An  archi- 
tect is  a  professional  man  whose  sole  ostensible  occupation  consists 
in  supplying  all  data  preliminary  to  the  material,  construction  and 
completion  of  buildings,  in  exercising  administrative  control  over  the 
operations  of  contractors,  supplying  material  and  labor  incidental  to 
the  construction  and  completion  of  buildings,  and  in  officiating  as 
custodian  and  arbitrator  of  contracts,  stipulating  terms  of  obligations 
and  fulfillment  between  proprietor  and  contractor. 

Officers—  Sec.  V.—  Tho  officers  of  this  association  shall  be  a 
president,  a  secretary,  a  treasurer,  five  vice-presidents,  and  an  exec- 
utive committee. 

Duties  or  Officers. —  Sec  VI. —  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
president  to  preside  at  all  meetings  of  the  association;  or,  in  his 
absence,  this  duty  shall  devolve  on  the  vice-president  present  from 
the  city  where  the  meeting  is  held,  or  that  nearest  to  the  same. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  secretary  to  take  minutes  of  all  meetings 
of  the  association,  and  to  conduct  all  of  its  corres|K>ndence,  subject 
to  the  control  of  the  Executive  Committee. 

It  shall  be  tbe  duty  of  the  treasurer  to  collect  all  funds  of  the 
association,  and  disburse  the  same  on  the  order  of  the  secretary, 
when  countersigned  by  the  chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee. 

The  Executive  Committee  shall  consist  of  five  associates,  includ- 
ing the  president.  It  shall  require  three  members  of  this  committee 
to  constitute  a  quorum. 


It  shall  be  tbeir  duty  to  exercise  control  over  the  property  and 
genera)  interests  of  the  association  ;  to  receive  nominations  for  mem- 
bership and  act  upon  the  same ;  to  consider  complaints  and  expul 
members  of  the  association  for  cause ;  to  act  as  a  committee  of  arbi- 
tration on  all  questions  submitted  to  it  by  members  of  the  associa- 
tion, and  geuerally  to  have  control  of  its  welfare  and  interests. 

All  calls  for  extra  meetings  shall  be  issued  by  the  committee. 

This  committee  shall  report  to  the  association  at  each  regular 
meeting  of  tbe  association. 

All  appeals  from  the  action  of  the  Executive  Committee  shall  be 
to  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Western  Association  of  Architects. 

Amendments. —  Sec.  VII. —  This  constitution  may  be  amended 
by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  association  members  present  at  any  meet- 
ing of  tbe  association ;  provided,  that  a  notice  of  such 
change  shall  have  been  mailed  to  each  associate  by  the  secretary,  on 
the  order  of  tbe  Executive  Committee,  twenty  days  before  the  date 
of  said  meeting. 

BY-LAWS. 

Meetings. —  Article  T. —  The  regular  meetings  of  this  associa- 
tion shall  be  semi  annually  and  occur  on  the  third  Thursday  of  Jan- 
uary and  July,  unless  otherwise  ordered  by  the  Executive  Committee, 
thirty  days'  notice  having  been  given,  tbe  place  to  be  chosen  at  each 
preceding  regular  meeting. 

Rules  of  Order. —  Art.  II. —  The  meetings  of  this  association 
shall  be  conducted  according  to  Roberts's  Rules  of  Order. 

Application  for  Memiiersuip. —  Art.  III.—  Any  person  desir- 
ing to  become  a  member  of  the  association  shall  send  his  application 
in  writing  to  the  Executive  Committee,  this  application  to  be  indorsed 
by  two  associates  of  the  association  who  are  personally  acquainted 
with  the  applicant. 

Election  of  Members — Art.  IV. —  Upon  receiving  an  appli- 
cation for  membership  tbe  Executive  Committee  shall  investigate  the 
standing  of  the  applicant,  and  shall,  by  ballot,  admit  or  refuse  him. 
All  discussion  of  applicants  to  be  considered  confidential. 

Dues.—  Art.  V. —  All  associates  of  the  association  shall  pay  an 
initiation  fee  of  $10,  and  an  annual  due  of  S3.  Dues  to  be  pair] 
semi-annually,  and  prior  to  each  regular  meeting,  and  no  person 
shall  be  entitlt-d  to  vote  at  any  meeting  whose  dues  remain  unpaid. 

Quorum. —  Art.  VI. —  Twelve  associates  shall  constitute  a  quo- 
rum for  the  transaction  of  business. 

Election  of  Officers. —  Art.  VII. —  All  officers  of  the  associ- 
ation shall  be  elected  at  first  regular  meeting  of  each  year  of  the 
association.  They  shall  be  elected  by  a  majority  ballot  vote  of  the 
members  present.  If  any  member  of  the  Executive  Committee  is 
absent  from  four  of  its  consecutive  meetings,  the  other  members  shall 
have  power  to  declare  his  place  vacant,  and  proceed  to  elect  his  suc- 
cessor for  the  remainder  of  his  term. 

Tapers  ani>  Records.  —  Art.  VIII.— All  papers  anil  other 
records,  not  considered  by  the  Executive  Committee  confidential, 
shall  be  at  all  times  open  to  the  inspection  of  the  associates  of  the 
association- 

Amendment  of  By-Laws— Art.  IX.— The  by-laws  of  this 
association  may  be  amended  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  associates 
presont  at  any  meeting,  notice  having  been  given  as  in  the  case  of 
proposed  amendments  to  the  constitution. 

The  next  semi-annual  meeting  of  the  association  will  be  held  at 
Cincinnati  on  the  third  Thursday  of  next  July,  when  it  is  hoped  all 
members  of  the  association  will  be  present. 


PHILADELPHIA  HOARD  OF  CITY  TRUSTS. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Board  of  City  Trusts,  Secretary  High- 
ley  reported  tbat  the  number  of  students  at  Glrard  College  on  April 
SO,  was  1,358.  The  April  receipts  were  $38,843.87,  and  the  expenses 
$7,384.43.  The  net  income  of  the  Board  for  this  year  is  estimated 
at  $133,399.81,  as  against  $11,937.08  at  the  corresponding  time  Inst 
year. 

A  communication  was  read  from  John  Wanamaker,  Hood,  Bon- 
bright  &  Company,  Strawhridge  d  Clothier.  Edward  T.  Steel  & 
Company,  Joel  J.  Bailey,  Henry  C.  Gibson,  C.  H.  Garden  &  Com- 
pany, Reigel,  Scott  &  Company,  Young,  Smith,  Field  &  Company, 
and  Jenney  k  Andrews  suggesting  thai  a  hotel  bo  erected  upon  the 
lot  bounded  bv  Twelfth,  (iirard  and  Market  streets  and  the  new 
street  laid  out  by  tbe  Board.  Among  other  reasons  that  influenced 
the  communication  were  that  "the  lot  is  220  x  180  feet,  each  side  of 
the  quadrangle  facing  upon  the  Mreet;  is  by  situation,  conformation 
and  size  most  admirably  adopted  for  a  hotel  site.  It  is  central  to 
business,  churches,  libraries  and  places  of  amusement.  It  is  essen- 
tially the  site  for  a  travellers'  hotel  (rather  than  one  of  permanent 
residence  for  city  people),  as  it  is  the  only  lot  of  sufficient  size  with 
tho  proper  street  facing  now  available  or  ever  likely  to  be  available 
for  such  a  purpose  in  so  central  a  quarter.  The  hold  accommodations 
in  our  city  are  far  inferior  to  those  of  New  York,  Boston,  or  Chicago, 
and  increased  attractions  are  needed  for  travelers  coming  here  from 
all  parts  of  the  country.  It  is  an  admitted  fact  that  our  hotel  accom- 
modations compare  most  unfavorably  with  those  of  other  ^rent  com- 
mercial centres."  In  conclusion,  the  writers  state  that  they  will  be 
glad  to  appear  before  the  Board  and  present  their  views  in  detail. 
The  subject  was  referred  to  an  appropriate  committee—  Philadel- 
phia Bulletin. 
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[  We  cannot  pay  attention  to  the  demands  of  correspondents  who  for- 
get to  give  their  names  and  addresses  at  guaranty  of  good  faith.'] 

PETROLEUM  AS  FUEL. 

Vix%  Plains,  N.  Y„  May  20,  18W. 

To  the  Editors  of  the  American  Architect:  — 

Dear  Sin,—  Tho  enclosed  item  I  clipped  from  some  paper  a  little 
time  ago. 

Will  you  have  the  kindness  to  put  me  in  communication  with  some 
party  who  can  furnish  the  necessary  apparatus  to  generate  steam  by 
the  use  of  petroleum.  Several  persons  here  arc  interested  in  the 
matter  and  would  like  the  necessary  information. 

Respectfully  yours,       A.  Mattice. 

[Thk  Nntlon.il  Heat  and  Light  Company.  3715  Atlantic  Avenue,  Boston, 
may  possibly  hti  ablo  to  give  the  Information  required,  and  several  other 
parties  have  taken  out  patents  relating  to  the  subject,  whose  addresses  some 
of  our  reader*  can  perhaps  give  us.  The  Norway  Iron  Works,  South  Bos- 
ton, Mass.,  have  a  petroleum  puddling  furnace,  and  may  bo  able  to  supply 
information.  The  only  application  of  the  system  on  a  small  scale  that  are 
know  of  in  this  country  was  made  by  an  amateur  who  fitted  a  petroleum 
spray  burner  to  a  cooking  stove.  It  is  said  to  work  well,  and  to  be  odorless, 
but  the  fire  admit*  of  very  little  moderating.  In  Germany,  as  we  under- 
stand, it  is  preferred  to  burn  the  oil  without  a  wick.  A  tobe,  like  that  of 
an  ordinary  atomiser,  dips  nearly  to  the  bottom  of  the  oil  receiver,  the 
outer  end  being  arranged  to  spray  the  oil.  A  portion  of  oil  in  the  reservoir 
or  elsewhere,  la  then  heated  so  as  to  introduce  vapor  into  the  reservoir,  the 
pressure  of  which  forces  out  the  oil  through  the  spray  tube.  The  prelim- 
inary beating  of  the  oil  to  produce  the  pressure  of  vapor  in  the  reservoir  is 
dnc  cither  by  means  of  an  auxiliary  fire,  or  bv  pouring  a  little  oil  into  a  cup 
attached  in  some  way  to  the  reservoir,  and  furnished  with  a  wick,  and 
lighting  it.—  Ens.  American-  Akchitect.1 


Accident  to  Ei.ihu  Vuddku.—  F.lihu  Vedder  has  met  with  a  serious 
accident,  which  may  end  bis  work  as  an  artist.  The  New  York  World 
says : — 

He  was  engaged  (in  Home)  one  evening  in  amusing  his  ton  upon  the 
roof  of  his  house.  The  two  were  flying  a  kite.  The  house  next  to 
Mr.  Vedders  is  several  feet  lower.  Mr.  Vedder,  absorbed  in  Hying  the 
kite,  walked  off  from  the  roof  of  his  own  house  and  fell  to  the  lower 
one  of  his  neighbor's.  In  this  fall  his  entire  weight  was  thrown  upon 
his  right  hand.  This  resulted  in  breaking  nearly  all  of  the  small  bones 
of  his  hand.  This  was  the  most  serious  result  of  the  fall.  In  recover- 
ing, these  bones  have  knit  together  wrong,  and  the  result  is  that  they 
will  have  to  be  broken  and  reset,  else  his  hand  will  be  absolutely 
crippled  for  doing  any  more  work.  His  left  hand  has  been  for  some 
time  disabled,  so  that  it  was  of  no  use  to  him  professionally.  The  result 
of  the  experiment  of  restoring  Mr.  Vedder's  right  hand  to  something 
like  its  original  capacity  by  the  surgeons  will  he  awaited  with  great 
interest. 

Thk  Pnon>si:l>  Vkkmowt  Soi-dikh*'  Home — The  Trustees  of  the 
Vermont  SoldierB'  Home  held  a  meeting  at  the  Van  Xess  House  May  II, 
to  take  action  in  regard  to  tin-  location  and  erection  of  the  proposed  home. 
Gen.  Wells  of  Burlington  presided.  The  following  propositions  were 
made  to  the  Trustees  for  the  location  of  the  Soldiers'  Home:  From 
Baxter  Post  of  Newport,  $600;  from  Col.  John  B.  Mead  of  Handolph.  a 
large  boarding  house,  valued  at  $13,000;  from  the  Trustees  of  the  Nor- 
wich Classical  and  Knglish  Boarding  School  at  Norwich,  a  brick  build- 
ing and  grounds;  from  the  town  of  St.  Johnsbury,  the  sutu  of  $6,000. 
Major  Valentine  of  Bennington  stated  that  the  Hunt  property,  recently 
made  over  to  the  Trustees  of  the  1'ark  House  by  the  heirs  of  the  late 
Hon.  T.  W.  Park,  could  doubtless  be  secured  for  the  Home,  provided  ifs 
acquisition  was  deemed  desirable.  The  Trustees  reported  the  number 
of  old  soldiers  in  their  respective  counties  who  would  probably  avail 
themselves  of  the  proposed  home  to  be  in  all  77.  Resolutions  offered  by 
Col.  Fairbanks  were  unanimously  adopted  by  the  Trustees,  staling  that 
"  in  view  of  the  reports  which  have  been  made  from  the  various  towns 
of  the  State  in  regard  to  the  need  for  a  Soldiers'  Home  we  deem  it  wise 
to  proceed  at  unce,  or  as  soon  as  may  be,  to  establish  a  home  under  the 
provisions  of  the  law."  Gen.  William  Wells,  ex-Guv.  Redficld  Proctor, 
Major  Josiah  Grout  and  Col.  Julius  J.  F.stey  were  appointed  a  commit- 
tee to  visit  the  various  towns  making  propositions  for  the  location  of  the 
Soldiers'  Home.  A  resolution  was  also  adopted  authorizing  the  President 
ami  Secretary  to  call  on  the  Treasurer  of  the  State  for  the  appropria- 
tion of  $10,000  to  he  used  in  establishing  a  Soldiers'  Home.  Offers  were 
made  bv  the  St.  Johnsbury  Woman's  Belief  Corps  and  Post  W.  C.  Tracy 
of  Windsor  to  furnish  rooms  in  the  Soldiers'  Home  when  erected.  The 
outlook  for  the  location  of  the  Home  at  an  early  day  seems  to  be  prom- 
ising —  Hostou  Journal. 

1>ingkb«  ix  Tin:  Impihipbm  Wiimcixo  or  Mn.n  Ntkf.i.  — From  a  pa- 
per on  the  "  Injurious  F.llect  of  a  Blue  Heat  on  Steel  and  Iron,"  by  Mr. 
('.  K.  Storomever,  Assoc.  M.  Inst.  C.  K.,  it  appears  that  in  the  face  of 
the  many  good  qualities  of  mild  steel  and  its  liberal  use  in  ship  build 
iug  and  boiler-construction,  that  many  engineers  considered  it  a  treach- 
erous material.  Many  instances  were  adduced  in  which  it  had  failed 
unaccountably,  in  nearly  all  of  which  an  examination  seemed  to  prove 
the  fact  that  the  plates  were  subjected  to  bending  or  hammering  while 
at  a  blue  heat,  or  "  black  heat,"  the  latter  being  the  term  applied  by 
boiler-makers  and  blacksmiths-  The  author  stated  that  steel  which  had 


been  bent  cold,  either  once  or  twice,  would  stand  almost  as  many  sob- 
sequent  bends  as  the  original  test-pieces.  But  if  the  same  material  was 
bent  once  while  blue-hot,  it  lost  a  great  deal  of  its  ductility.  Out  of 
twelve  samples,  in  which  two  preliminary  hot  bends  were  made,  nine 
broke  with  a  single  blow  of  a  hammer,  and  the  other  three  only  stood 
one  or  two  subsequent  bends.  Thin  Lownioor  iron  did  not  break  quite 
so  easily,  but  supported  about  one-half  the  original  number  of  bends. 
The  experiments  all  pointed  to  the  great  danger  incurred  if  iron  or 
steel  were  worked  at  a  blue  heat.  The  difference  between  good  iron 
and  mild  steel  seemed  to  be  that  iron  broke  more  readily  than  steel 
while  being  bent ;  that  iron  suffered  more  permanent  injury  than  steel 
by  cold  working,  but  that  if  it  had  successfully  withstood  bending  when 
hot,  there  was  little  probability  of  its  flying  to  pieces  when  cold,  like  mild 
steel.  It  is  a  common  practice  among  boiler-makers  to"  take  the  chill  out 
of  a  plate  "if  it  required  a  little  settling,  or  to  set  a  flanged  plate  before 
it  was  cold.  This  was  working  it  blue-hot,  and  should  not  be  allowed. 
All  hammering  or  bending  of  iron  and  steel  should  be  avoided,  unless 
they  were  cither  cold  or  red-hot.  Where  it  is  impossible  to  avoid 
working  steel  at  a  blue  heat,  it  should  be  annealed  afterward.  It  was 
satisfactory  to  learn  that,  since  the  introduction  of  mild  steel,  a  practice 
had  been  gaining  ground  among  boiler-makers  which  must  have  the  ef- 
fect of  guarding  against  such  failures,  and  should  bo  encouraged.  It 
consisted  in  the  cessation  of  work  as  soon  aa  a  plate,  which  had  been 
red-hot,  became  so  cool  that  the  mark  produced  by  rubbing  a  hammer- 
handle  or  piece  of  wood  over  it  would  not  glow.  A  plate  which  was 
not  hot  enough  to  produce  this  effect,  yet  too  hot  to  be  touched  by 
hand,  waa  most  probably  blue-hot,  and  should  under  no  circumstances  be 
hammered  or  bent.  The  theory  that  local  heating  of  a  plate  set  up  strains 
which  sometimes  caused  failures  did  not  appear  to  be  supported  by  the 
experiments.  This  is  a  matter  for  consideration  by  architects,  steam  en- 
gineers, and  boiler-makers,  now  at  a  time  when  the  first-mentioned  are 
calling  for  steel  boilers.  It  appears  that  the  flange-turner  by  working 
the  steel  plates  below  a  certain  temperature  may  make  them  unsafe,  say 
below  800°  Fahrenheit,  and  that  the  habit  of  holding  a  mass  of  red-hot 
iron  against  a  lap  or  part  of  a  boiler  to  draw  it  up  by  hammering  should 
he  discontinued,  as  it  is  much  safer  — in  the  case  of  steel,  at  least— to 
draw  it  up  cold  if  it  cannot  be  made  to  fit  red-hot.  Heads  of  cylindri- 
cal boilers  turned  by  machine,  at  one  heating,  with  a  long  radius  in  the 
corner  of  the  flanges,  would,  according  to  this,  appear  to  be  safer  than 
one  turned  by  short  heats  on  a  block. —  Sanitary  Engineer. 

A  Mandalay  Movi»tkut.  —  "There  are  two  great  religious  edifices 
in  Mandalay,  which  it  is  the  duty  as  it  is  the  pleasure  of  the  traveller 
to  see.  The  city,  like  all  Burmah,  teems  with  pagodas  and  temples. 
F.very  hilltop,  every  plain,  every  grove  of  trees,  every  garden  has  its 
graceful  building  in  white  or  gold,  giving  evidence  of  the  piety  and  of 
the  lavishness  nf  their  innumerable  founders.  The  amount  of  money 
thus  expended  during  centuries,  and  now  still  lavished  year  by  year, 
and  month  by  mouth,  is  past  the  counting  of  all  the  clerks  in  the  Rank 
of  England.  The  roads,  the  palaces,  the  fortifications,  the  aqueducts, 
that  might  have  been  built  with  all  this  brick  and  mortar  to  say  nothing 
of  the  stucco  or  the  gold  leaf,  sometimes  an  inch  thick !  A  chance 
fire  burnt  down  one  great  pagoda,  and  the  gold  melted  from  its  immense 
surface  is  said  to  have  been  wortli  sixty-five  lakhs!  It  was  replaced 
by  Thecbaw.aiid  more  gold  added.  This  enormous  waste  of  the  national 
resources  presevered  ill  through  generations  may  account  for  the  mani- 
fest poverty  of  the  population,  which  lives  for  the  most  part  in  habita- 
tions fif  wicker  wurk  eked  out  with  matting.  There  is.no  accumulation 
of  property ;  every  family  lives  an  ephemeral  life,  those  that  come 
after  will  live  the  same.  The  palace  in  Mandalay  is  composed  of 
planks  carved  and  gilt  profusely  indeed  ;  hut  there  is  not  a  pucka  wall 
to  give  continence  or  permanence  to  a  single  wing  of  it.  Three  or 
four  miles  away  the  plinth  of  a  pagoda  was  built  by  Miodo-Min  with 
such  an  extravagant  waste  of  sulid  material  that  even  as  it  stands,  it  is 
said  to  he  the  greatest  mass  of  brickwork  in  the  world.  All  earthquake 
—  nothing  else  would  suffice  —  rent  it,  anil  the  pagoda  never  was  built 
on  it.  But  there  it  remains.  This  was  only  one  of  the  vast  religious 
structures  which  marked  that  monarch's  reign.  In  Mandalay  itself  he 
erected  a  monastery  —  the  '  Likc-of-which-tliere-is  not '  —  the  Incom- 
parable, which  possesses  a  room  unquestionably  the  finest  in  all  Man- 
dalay. It  would  be  no  great  stretch  of  fancy  to  say  it  is  the  first  in  the 
world.  The  building  is  composed  of  a  eeries  of  bold  terraces,  six  in 
number,  rising  one  above  another,  the  central  one  being  the  highest. 
The  golden  room  is  carried  on  thirty  six  pillars,  some  of  which  are 
seventy  feet  high,  the  ceiling  reaching  its  greatest  elevation  in  the  high 
central  terrace,  under  which  is  a  colossal  figure  of  Gautama  beside  a 
golden  throne.  The  uoldness  of  the  general  design,  the  noble  propor- 
tions of  the  immense  hall,  and  the  great  height  attained  over  the  throne 
and  the  statue  All  the  mind  with  surprise  and  pleasure.  Pillars,  walls, 
and  ceiling  are  richly  gilt,  glass  inlaying  heightening  the  brilliancy. 
The  Chief  Commissioner  has  shown  his  appreciation  of  the  beautiful  in 
prescribing  the  Incomparable  as  the  scene  of  the  great  ceremonial,  if 
circumstances  permit  of  its  being  held.  Externally,  the  building  is  vast, 
hut  plain  in  design  and  material ;  the  walls  are  white  stucco,  and  severe- 
ly plain.  But  the  mass,  bathed  in  the  bright  sunlight,  is  imposing  in  its 
simplicity.  Not  far  from  the  Incomparable  is  a  pagoda  of  great  size 
and  perfect  symmetry,  covered  with  gilding,  and  rising  up  among  no 
less  than  404  little  chapels  —  if  such  they  may  be  called  —  each  con- 
taining a  large  tablet  of  white  marble,  on  which  is  inscribed  a  portion 
of  the  sacred  Buddhist  books.  Thus  the  whole  of  the  law  is  displayed, 
cut  in  marble  to  the  eyes  of  the  inquirer.  This  pagoda,  with  its  sur- 
rounding buildings,  must  have  cost  from  twelve  to  fifteen  lakhs.  It 
bears  the  title  of  tho  Royal  Merit  —  significant  of  the  conviction  in- 
dulged in  by  Mindo-Min  that  in  building  this  great  religious  edifice, 
with  its  instructive  surroundings,  he  had  earned  for  himself  the  great 
reward,  when  the  time  should  come, '  to  reign  among  the  spirits'  (not 
to  '  die  '  like  an  ordinary  mortal ).  He  would  merit  nirvana  itself  and 
have  done  with  the  sin  and  suffering  of  existence.  King  Thecbaw,  I 
hear,  was  engaged  in  constructing  a  magnificent  building,  to  cost  twenty- 
three  lakhs,  at  some  distance  from  Mandalay  ;  a  structure  so  vast  as  to 
establish  his  Royal  merit  beyond  all  doubt  or  cavil.  But  it  will  never 
be  finished."  —  /"A*  liumhay  Casttte. 
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WE  suppose  that  the  familiar  and  epigrammatic  epitaph 
devised  to  perpetuate  the  fame  of  Sir  Christopher  Wren 
will  recur  to  every  one  when  he  learns  that  the  Boston 
Society  of  Architects  is  taking  steps  to  secure  the  erectiou  in 
Trinity  Church,  Boston,  of  a  monument  of  a  kind  which 
shall  fittingly  do  honor  to  the  memory  of  the  late  Mr.  Richard- 
son. It  is  not  yet  determined  what  form  shall  be  given  to  the 
memorial,  but  as  the  Society  seeks  to  raise  the  sum  of  five 
thousand  dollars  in  contributions  from  the  architects  and  archi- 
tectural societies  throughout  the  country,  we  may  expect  that 
something  will  be  done  as  worthy  of  the  mau  as  is  the  statue 
of  George  Edmund  Street  which  was  so  short  a  time  ago  un- 
veiled at  the  New  Law  Courts,  London.  Some  have  suggested 
that  as  the  church  was  its  architect's  best  monument,  the  proper 
thing  was  to  aid  in  the  completion  of  that  structure,  the  west 
front  of  which  still  lacks  the  fine  porch  and  other  features 
which  Mr.  Richardson  had  lately  designed;  but  as  it  appeared 
that  Trinity  Society  was  amply  able  to  finish  its  own  building, 
and  is  understood  to  be  about  to  do  so,  this  suggestion  was 
abandoned,  and  the  memorial  will  take  a  form  more  easily  iden- 
tified with  its  intention.  We  hope  that  the  members  of  the 
profession  will  respond  to  the  invitation  freely,  and  forward 
their  contributions,  however  modest,  to  the  Treasurer  of  the 
Society,  Mr.  W.  G.  Preston,  186  Devonshire  Street,  Boston, 
or  to  any  member  of  the  following-named  committee :  Messrs. 
E.  C.  Cabot,  R.  S.  Peabody,  A.  liotch,  R.  D.  Andrews,  and 
E.  M.  Wheelwright  There  is  one  point  of  some  dolicacy 
which  must  not  be  lost  sight  of  in  erecting  such  a  memorial  iu 
such  a  place,  and  that  is  that  though  the  building  is  always 
credited,  and  probably  with  perfect  propriety,  to  Mr.  Richard- 
son, yet  it  was  strictly  the  work  of  the  firm  Gambrell  &  Rich- 
ardson, and  we  feel  that  Mr.  Gambrell's  advice  and  aid  during 
the  designing  and  construction  of  the  building  must  have  been 
such  that  this  fact  should  be  recognized  in  any  memorial  that  may 
be  erected  in  the  building,  that  is,  if  the  memorial  is  to  associate 
the  architect  it  commemorates  with  the  building  in  which  it  is 
placed. 


<TJS  the  question  whether  it  is  worth  while  for  a  woman  to 
f\  undertake  to  become  a  practising  architect  is  one  of  gen- 
'  eral  interest,  we  prefer  to  consider  it  here  rather  than  give 
a  specific  opinion  on  the  special  case  that  lias  been  referred  to 
us,  though  this  has  some  unusual  features ;  for  iustauce,  the 
young  woman  was  some  time  ago  dissuaded  from  beginning 
her  studies  by  the  statement  that  the  practice  of  architect- 
tore  was  arduous,  and  required  a  knowledge  of,  to  her,  unsus- 


pected branches  of  science.  Accordingly  she  was  led  to  aban- 
don her  desire,  and  devote  herself  to  the  study  of  industrial 
and  ornamental  design,  but  the  lapse  of  time  has  only  served 
to  convince  her  that  her  true  vocation  is  to  become  an  archi- 
tect, if  the  limitations  imposed  by  her  sex,  and  the  prohibitions 
of  convention  will  permit.  Apparently  it  is  une  femme  sirieuu 
who  seeks  our  advice,  and  in  all  soberness  we  counsel  her  to 
follow  her  bent,  if,  after  having  ascertained  fully  what  thiogs 
an  architect  mast  know  and  what  bodily  strain  he  has  to  en- 
dure, she  still  thinks  herself  fitted  to  enroll  herself — a  woman 
can  sign  herself  an  architect  in  this  free  country  with  as  good 
right  and  title  as  any  male  house-milliner  of  us  all  —  in  the 
ranks  of  the  profession.  We  hint  at  the  limitations  of  physical 
strength  only,  as  it  is  too  late  a  day  for  any  one  to  question  the 
mental  capacity  of  woman,  in  exceptional  cases  at  least.  We 
will  only  limit  our  recommendation  by  expressing  the  opinion 
that  there  are  few  women  who  can  become,  in  the  fullest  senBO 
of  the  word,  practising  architects  as  the  word  is  understood  by 
male  practitioners,  for  the  simple  reason  that  they  could  not 
endure  the  strain.  This  can  be  iu  a  manner  proved  by  exam- 
ining with  some  attention  the  architects  of  one's  acquaintance, 
the  clianoes  being  that  the  majority  of  them  will  be  found  to  be 
men  who  have  evidently  found  it  impossible  to  keep  themselves 
in  good  physical  condition,  and  are  evidently  now  working  on 
such  nerve  force  as  is  left  to  them,  and  then  considering  what 
would  be  the  condition  of  the  same  number  of  female  archi- 
tects who  would  have  begun  their  career  already  abundantly 
conscious  of  those  nerves  which  the  male  architect  only  dis- 
covers after  some  years  of  the  wear  and  tear  of  practice. 


II  FILE  architects'  ordinary  work  is  unquestionably  arduous, 
\_"  owing  partly  to  its  peculiarly  complex  nature,  for  it  de- 
mands mental  effort  as  exacting  as  that  which  falls  to  the 
engineer,  imaginative  effort  such  as  is  exercised  by  artists  and 
designers  of  all  kinds,  the  prevision  of  the  thorough  sanitarian 
—  we  hold  that  the  architect  and  not  the  physician  should  be 
the  real  sanitarian  —  and  the  address  of  the  accomplished  man 
of  affaire ;  to  these  must  be  added  the  capacity  to  endure  the 
indoor  confinement  and  physical  strain  that  fall  to  the  lot  of 
draughtsmen  of  all  kinds.  But  as  there  are  few  men  who  sat- 
isfy these  requirements  as  they  should  be  satisfied,  and  as,  con- 
sequently, there  are  few  architects  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the 
word,  while  there  are  many  who  are  accepted  as  such  though 
lacking  in  some  of  these  particulars,  so  there  is  no  reason  why 
a  woman  should  not  perform  some  of  the  architect's  duties  as 
acceptably  as  most  men,  if  she  take  care,  as  men,  usually  do,  to 
supplement  her  own  abilities  by  taking  to  herself  a  partner 
who  is  strong  iu  those  branches  in  which  she  knows  herself  to 
be  weak.  We  know  there  are  already  a  few  women  in  this 
country  who  are  practising  architects,  though  we  know  noth- 
ing of  the  character  of  their  work,  or  the  amount  of  success 
they  have  achieved.  It  seems  to  us,  however,  that  if  woman 
is  to  gain  a  footing  in  the  profession  it  will  bo  necessary  for  the 
pioneers  to  be  endowed  with  a  higher  degree  of  capacity  than 
need  be  possessed  by  their  successors,  or  by  men  who  enter  the 
professiou  at  the  same  time  with  them,  for  it  is  by  their  prow- 
ess that  the  mandates  of  convention  and  the  prejudice  of  cen- 
turies are  to  be  overcome.  To  women  of  mediocre  power  and 
slight  individuality  we  would  say,  wait  till  your  more  —  shall 
we  say — masculiue  sisters  have  prepared  the  way,  if  you  expect 
to  earn  a  livelihood. 


BUT  short  of  a  full  performance  of  an  architect's  duties  there 
are  possibilities  of  a  woman's  satisfactorily  discharging 
enough  of  them  to  make  it  worth  while  for  her  to  enter 
on  a  course  of  study.  There  are  so  many  examples  of  women 
who  have  mastered  mathematics  and  physics  that  there  is  no  rea- 
son why  women  should  not  become  good  constructors  and  of 
value  as  such  in  any  office.  The  increase  of  female  physicians 
and  the  success  they  meet  with  certainly  indicate  that  women 
may  become  able  sanitarians.  Women  again,  who  are  the 
founders  and  managers  of  large  and  successful  businesses  are 
common  enough  in  any  quarter  of  the  world  to  indicate  that 
they  are  capable  of  becoming  competent  advisers  of  and  agents 
for  the  clients  who  may  entrust  them  with  commissions.  But 
the  field  of  design,  particularly  the  designing  of  houses  —  tho 
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peculiar  stronghold  of  womankind,  and  interior  decoration 
seem  to  promise  women  the  best  chance  of  exercising  any  ar- 
chitectural talent  with  which  nature  may  hate  endowed  them. 
Id  spite  of  all  this  we  believe  that  architects  who  have  had  female 
assistants  in  their  offices  have  found  them,  as  a  rule,  unsatisfac- 
tory, because  of  a  certain  lack  of  conscience  and  fidelity  growing 
out  of  an  inability  to  appreciate  the  imjwrtance  of  little  things 
and  being  at  all  times  thorough  ;  and  we  are  so  unfortuuate  as 
to  believe  that  this  peculiarity  is  so  general  a  characteristic  of 
the  sex  that  it  will  require  the  efforts  of  consecutive  genera- 
tions of  women  before  the  world  will  believe  that,  other  things 
being  equal,  it  is  as  wordly  wise  to  employ  a  woman  as  a  man. 
The  architectural  departments  of  Cornell  University  and  the 

Illinois  Industrial  University  are  open  to  women,  aud  give  di-    Shall  I  not  take  more  of  "miue  ease  in  mine  ow 
plomas  in  course,  and  the  lectures  at  the  Massachusetts  Insti- 
tute of  Technology  are  also  open  to  them,  ho  there  is  cer- 
tainly the  opportunity  to  acquire  the  requisite  training. 


CTELDOM  has  the  old  adage  "out  of  sight  out  of  mind" 
been  proved  a  true  one  more  disastrously  —  in  a  small 
'  way  —  than  in  the  case  of  our  competition  for  designs  for 
a  fivc-thousand-dollar  house.  It  will  be  remembered  that  we 
undertook  to  have  an  estimate  made  by  a  trustworthy  Boston 
builder  for  each  design  submitted,  so  that  all  designs  might  be 
measured  by  a  common  standard.  Accordingly,  we  placed  the 
fifty-one  designs  in  the  hands  of  a  builder  who,  we  knew,  was 
in  the  habit  of  actually  "figuring"  his  bids,  and  offered  in 
payment  the  largest  sum  that  we  could  afford.  The  builder 
took  the  drawitigs  with  the  explicit  understanding  that  he 
would  figure  on  two  or  three  of  them  at  once,  and  if  lie  so 
found  that  it  would  take  more  time  than  he  could  afford  to  sjwnd 
he  would  return  all  to  us  immediately.  As  the  drawings  were 
not  returned  in  a  few  days,  we  imagined  that  everything  was  in 
proper  train,  and  conscious  that  estimates  ou  fifty-one  imagin- 
ary jobs  were  not  to  be  expected  at  ouce  we  dismissed  the  mat- 
ter—too effectually  —  from  onr  minds.  At  length  the  matter 
occurred  to  us  again,  and  wo  wrote  to  have  the  drawings  and 
estimates  sent  in,  when,  to  our  chagrin  aud  to  the  weakening  of 
our  faith  in  human  nature,  wo  at  ouce  received  the  drawings, 
but  never  a  scrap  of  "figuring"  or  a  word  of  explanation. 
Peeling  that  we  were  only  too  likely  to  he  as  unsuccessful  with 
any  other  builder  we  might  applv  to,  and  that  we  hud  already 
kept  the  competitors  in  suspense  longer  thau  was  proper,  we 
have  placed  the  drawings  in  the  hands  of  the  jury,  aud  propose 
to  publish  them  as  soon  as  the  award  is  made  —  unless  we  re- 
ceive, meanwhile,  so  large  a  percentage  of  protests  against 
abandoning  the  execution  of  our  own  suggestion  as  shall  cause 
us  to  make  another  attempt  to  secure  the  desired  estimates. 


1  If  HERE  seems  to  be  a  stirring  of  public 


opinion  in 


Philadel- 


A  Pn'a  jusl  now  towards  securing  one  or  more  good  hotels 
for  that  town.  Everybody  knows  that  they  are  sorely 
ueeded.  The  Timet  of  recent  date  expresses  the  opinion  that 
such  a  growth  of  business  prosperity  as  Philadelphia  has  wit- 
nessed calls  for  aud  ought  to  insure  a  corresponding  growth  in 
hotel  building.  It  thinks  that  there  must  soon  be  erected, 
within  the  territory  bounded  by  Arch,  Walnut,  Thirteenth  and 
Sixteenth  Streets,  two  or  three  of  the  finest  hotels  in  the  coun- 
try —  buildings  which  shall  be  a  credit  to  the  city  as  well  as  a 
source  of  satisfaction  to  the  residents  aud  the  travelling  public. 
This  may  be  so  ;  but  if  the  prediction  is  to  come  true,  aud  if  the 
Quaker  City  really  desire  to  take  a  leading  position  in  the 
matter  aud  maimer  of  hotels,  she  should  take  care  that  the  ex- 
ternal appearance  of  the  new  structures  is  iu  keeping  with  the 
elegance  and  completeness  of  their  interiors.  Take  the  hotels 
throughout  the  couutry,  great  aud  small,  and  how  uuattractive 
they  are  architecturally!  The  large  structures,  especially 
those  that  have  sprung  up  almost  iu  a  day  aud  a  night,  at  the 
seashore  and  mountain  resorts,  are  perhaps  less  pleasing  to  the 
iestbetic  taste  than  those  smaller  and  leas  pretentious.  Nearly 
every  city  of  size  can  show  in  iu  hotels  a  large  measure  of  inte- 
rior arraugemenU  for  comfort  aud  pleasure,  but  the  ouuide  walls 
have  been  run  up  too  often,  with  little  regard  for  beauty  or  grace. 
They  are  mainly  shells,  so  designed  as  to  cover  the  requisite 
amount  of  space  and  afford  the  necessary  number  of  rooms,  leav- 
ing the  idea  of  exterior  charm  wholly  secondary,  if  indeed  it  en- 
ters into  the  plan  at  all.  I<ook,  for  example,  at  one  of  the  largest 
hotels  iu  the  couutry,  one  of  the  Saratoga  group,  and  who  can 
find  any  architectural  beauty  iu  it  ?    There  are  some  indica- 


tions of  a  change  in  Boston  hotel  architecture :  some  of  the 
apartment-hotels,  more  recently  erected,  are  in  the  line  of 
progress,  and  from  descriptions  of  hotels  for  general  use  soon 
to  be  built,  it  appears  that  they  are  to  be  complete,  outside  as 
well  as  inside,  and  such  as  will  be  no  discredit  to  modern  archi- 
tecture. We  make  our  churches,  our  great  public  buildings, 
our  smaller  town-halls  and  our  business  places,  as  well  as  our 
private  residences,  beautiful.  Is  there  any  good  reason  why 
hotels  should  not  be  as  attractive  as  stores,  for  instance  ?  Why 
should  not  capitalists  who  put  their  money  into  hotel  building 
seek  to  make  them  appeal  to  the  eye  of  the  traveller,  as  well  as 
to  his  stomach  ?  Will  they  always  rely  upon  the  excellence  of 
interior  appoiutmenU  and  good  fare  to  attract  patronage? 

u,"  if  I  am 
lin  ?  And 

will  it  not  soou  be  fouud  a  £Ood  business  investment  to  have 
the  work  of  first-class  architecu  upon  the  outside  of  hotels, 
with  the  understanding  that  the  architecu  shall  consider  artistic 
exteriors  one  of  the  requiremenU  iu  their  work  ? 


*rr  RATHER  interesting  point  was  recently  decided  by  the 
Massachusetts  Supreme  Court,  on  appeal  from  the  court 
'  below.  A  furnace  manufacturer  placed  two  furnaces  in  a 
house  under  a  stipulation  which  is  becoming  rather  common  in 
certain  kinds  of  business,  that  they  should  remain  the  property 
of  the  dealer  until  paid  for.  The  owner  of  the  house  in  which 
the  furnaces  were  set  sold  the  house  to  a  Mr.  Way,  without 
mentioning  the  fact  that  the  furnaces  did  not  belong  to  him, 
and  the  furnace-man  brought  suit  against  the  new  owner  to 
recover  either  the  furnaces,  with  the  pipes  and  registers  con- 
nected with  them,  or  their  value.  The  lower  court  ordered 
judgment  for  the  defendant,  on  the  ground  that  the  furnaces  were 
a  part  of  the  house,  and  passed  with  it  to  au  innocent  purchaser 
without  regard  to  an  argreement  respecting  them  of  which 
he  was  ignorant.  The  furnace-maker  appealed,  claiming  that 
Mr.  Way  might  have  found  out  by  inquiry  that  the  furnaces 
did  not  belong  to  the  former  owner  of  the  house,  and  that  as 
he  neglected  to  make  any  inquiries  on  the  subject  he  was  le- 
gally "  affected  with  notice  "  of  the  fact  which  he  might  have 
learned.  The  full  bench  of  the  Supreme  Court  waa  called 
upon  to  consider  the  question,  and  decided  that  it  "could  not 
properly  rule"  that  as  the  defendaut  made  no  inquiries  he  was 
affected  with  notice  of  what  he  might  have  fouud  on  inquiry, 
that  the  furnaces  were  the  property  of  the  plaintiff ;  and  it 
further  decided  that  it  was  "  quite  clear  "  that  the  furnaces  ami 
pipes  claimed  iu  the  plaintiff's  writ,  which  were  put  in  as  part 
of  the  house,  aud  were  essential  to  the  enjoyment  aud  use  of 
them  as  dwelling-houses,  were  "  annexed  to  and  became  a  part 
;  of  the  realty,  and  passed  to  the  defendant  by  his  deed."  The 
I  fact  that  there  was  an  agreement  between  the  former  owner 
and  the  plaintiff  that  the  furnaces  should  remain  the  property 
of  the  plaintiff  until  paid  for  was  "  immaterial  unless  the  defen- 
dant bad  notice  of  such  agreement,  aud  notwithstanding  such 
agreement  the  property  annexed  to  the  realty  would  pass  to  au 
innocent  purchaser  without  notice. 


lirilE  Sanitary  /lumber  quotes  from  the  Pituburgh  Iron 
"'J.  Review  an  account  of  some  experimenU  in  regard  to  the 
comparative  rapidity  of  transmission  of  heat  through  cast 
and  wrought  iron,  which  were  made  at  the  request  of  the 
Franklin  Institute  of  Philadelphia,  by  a  Pittsburgh  iron  manu- 
facturer. The  experimenU  made  were  very  simple  and  re- 
sulted in  showing  that  average  cast-iron  transmits  heat  more 
rapidly,  by  about  ten  per  cent,  than  wrought  iron  of  the  same 
thickness.  According  to  the  experiments  the  laminated  struct- 
ure of  wrought  iron  Beems  to  check  the  passage  of  beat  through 
it,  and  this  appears  not  at  all  improbable,  fn  fact,  it  has  been 
asserted,  perhaps  as  the  result  of  observation,  that  steam  radi- 
ators made  of  wrought-irou  pipe  purposely  rolled  very  thin 
are  considerably  more  efficient  than  those  of  pipe  of  the  or- 
dinary thickness,  by  reason,  apparently,  of  the  readier  passagu 
of  heat  through  the  thinner  pipes  ;  while  it  is  usually  thought, 
iu  using  cast-iron  pipes  for  hot-water  radiation,  as  is  the  common 
way,  that  the  thickness  of  the  metal  has  no  appreciable  effect 
on  the  rapidity  of  transmission  of  heat  through  them.  Whctbei 
auy  experimenU  have  beeu  tried  to  determine  the  comparative 
efficiency  of  wrought  and  cast  steam  radiators  we  do  not  know, 
but  the  result  of  such  experimenU  would  bo  both 
and  imporuut  to  architecu. 
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NOTES  AND  DATA  ON  RADIATORS,  HOT-AIR  PIPES 
AND  REGISTERS  FOR  STEAM  HEATING  — I. 


r,  manufactured  by  the  A 
City.    These  radiators  are  ex 


A.  Grilling  Iron  Company,  of  Jersey 
tensirely  used  throughout  the  United 


Direct  RtcUfifulir  Rtmttor. 


TITHIS  article  has  been  pre- 
J|l>  pared  for  the  purpose  of 
putting  into  practical  form 
for  the  use  of  architects  and 
bo  have  to  do  with 
plants,  such  reli- 
n  as  the  writer 
to  obtain  from 
trustworthy  works  and  experi- 
ments on  the  subject,  and  from 
his  own  experience  and  obser- 
vation of  the  working  of  the 
steam  -  heating  apparatus  in 
many  of  the  public  buildings  of 
Boston.  The  writer  believes 
he  ha*  presented  here  nothing 
that  may  not  safely  be  relied 
upon,  but  should  this  article 
call  forth  intelligent  criticism 
he  will  feel  that  it  has  accom- 
plished a  two-fold  object. 

DEFINITIONS  AND  FCNDA- 
M KNTAL  DATA.  —  CLASSES 
OF  KADIATIU.V. 


Heating  surfacei  arc  divided  into  three  classes;  those  affording  :  1. 
Direct  radiation.  2.  Indirect  radiation.  3.  Direct-indirect  radiation. 

Direct  Radiating  Surface*  embrace  all  heaters  placed  within  a 
room  or  building  to  warm  the  air  already  in  the  room. 

Indirect  Radiating  Surface*  embrace  all  beating-surfaces  placed 
outside  the  rooms  to  be  fieated.  and  should  only  be  used  in  connec- 
tion with  some  system  of  ventilation. 

There  are  two  distinct  modes  of  indirect  radiation,  one  where  all 
the  beating-surface  is  placed  in  a  chamber  and  the  warmed  air  dis- 
tributed through  air-ducts  and  impelled  by  a  fan  in  the  inlet  or  cold- 
air  duct.  The  other,  where  the  heating-surface  is  divided  into  many 
parts  and  placed  near  the  lower  ends  of  vertical  flues  leading  to  the 
rooms  to  be  heated.  The  first  mode  has  not,  as  a  rule,  proved  a  great 
success,  although  there  are  buildings  that  have  been  successfully  heated 
in  this  way.  The  latter  mode  is  the  one  most  used,  and  if 
arranged  is  sure  to  prove  a  success. 

Direct-Indirect  Radiation  is  a  mean  between  the  other  two  methods. 
The  radiators  are  placed  in  the  rooms  to  be  heated,  aa  in  the  first 
method,  to  which  a  supply  of  fresh  air  is  admitted  from  outside  the 
building  by  means  of  registers  placed  back  of  the  radiator.  When 
the  radiators  are  placed  against  an  outside  wall,  and  a  casing  is  put 
•round  the  back  and  top  to  force  the  air  against  the  radiator,  and  an 
outlet  is  provided  for  the  vitiated  air,  tois  method  of  heating  will 
be  found  very  satisfactory,  and  at  the  same  time  economical. 

Measure  of  Heat.—  The  unit  of  heat  (aside  from  that  given  by 
the  thermometer)  is  known  a*  the  thermal  unit,  and,  in  Great 
Britain  and  in  this  country,  is  the  amount  of  beat  required  to  raise 
the  temperature  of  one  pound  of  water  one  degree  Fahrenheit. 

Specijic  Heal. —  To  heat  a  pound  of  air  at  constant  pressure  one 
degree  will  require  only  0.2377  as  much  heat  as  would  be  necessary 
to  heat  a  pound  of  water  one  degree,  or  the  specific  heat  of  air  is 
0.23  77. 

A  cubic  foot  of  dry  air  at  atmospheric  pressure  and  at  809  Fahren- 
heit weighs  0.0764  pounds,  hence,  to  raise  one  cubic  foot  of  air  at 
60°  one  degree  will  require  0.0764  x  0.2377  =  .01816  units  of  heat. 

The  condensation  of  a  pound  of  steam  to  water  gives  out  966 
thermal  units.  Hence,  to  determine  the  amount  of  heat  given  out  by 
any  radiator  in  a  given  time,  it  is  only  necessary  to  determine  the 
amount  of  water  in  pounds  which  the  radiator  condenses  in  the  same 
time  and  multiplying  it  by  966.  With  an  ordinary  boiler,  properly  set 
and  with  adequate  draught  and  suitable  proportions  of  heating-sur- 
face, one  pound  of  anthracite  coal  of  average  quality  will  give  out 
9000  unit*  of  heat  to  the  steam  generated. 

11KATINO   IIV  DIRECT  RADIATION. 

For  warming  rooms  used  for  offices,  stores,  workshops,  mills  and 
places  which  are  occupied  by  only  a  few  people,  or  which  may  bo 
ventilated  by  opening  the  windows',  direct  radialion  affords  a  cheap 
and  convenient  mode  of  healing. 

For  room;  in  which  it  is  desirable  that  the  heating  apparatus  shall 
present  a  neat  appearance,  and  occupy  as  little  space  as  possible, 
some  form  of  upright  radiator  is  generally  employed.  The  most 
usual  form  is  the  pipe-radiator,  of  which  a  small  one  is  shown  in 


i  are  formed  of  a  number  of  short,  upright,  one-inch 
tubes,  from  2  feet  8  inches  to  2  feet  10  inches  long,  screwed  into  a 
hollow,  cast  iron  base  or  box,  and  are  either  connected  together  in 
pairs  by  return  bends  at  thnir  upper  ends,  or  else  each  tube  stands 
singly  wilh  its  upper  end  closed,  and  having  a  hoop-irun  partition 
extending  up  inside  it  from  the  bottom  to  nearly  the  top.  Of  late 
years  various  forms  of  cast-iron  radiators  have  been  introduced  for 
heating  bv  direct  radiation. 

Figure'2  shows  one  of  these  patterns,  known  as  the  Bundy  Radi- 


F.g-.  Z.   Ttir»«-Row  Bundy  Rsd.itor. 

States,  more  especially  in  New  York.    The  Walker  &  Pratt  3 
factoring  Company  also  manufacture  a  very  similar  radiator. 

Figure  3  shows  a  form  of  extended  -  surface  cast-Iron  radiator, 
manufactured  by  Ingalls  &  Kendriken,  of  Boston,  which  is  largely  in 
use  in  Massachusetts.  Each  manufacturer  claims  special  advantages 
for  the  particular  form  of  radiator  which  he  manufactures.  The 
pipe  radiator  seems  to  find  as  much  favor  as  any,  although  it  occupies 
more  apace  for  a  given  amount  of  heating-surface. 

Regarding  the  location  of  the  radiator*  in  a  room,  it  is  generally 
recommended  that  thev  be  placed  against  the  outside-wall  of  the 
room,  and  preferably  before  or  under  the  windows,  if  they  can 
be  so  located  without  being  in  the  way.  For  waiting-rooms  in  depots 
and  stations,  circular  radiators  placet!  in  the  centre  of  the  room,  and 
covered  with  a  marble  slab,  are  the  most  duslrablc.  Where  there 
are  columns  in  the  room,  the  radiator  can  be  placed  around  one  of 
them,  and  thus  afford  all  the  advantages  of  a  radiator  in  the  centre  of 
the  room,  and  without  occupying  valuable  space. 

Compulation  for  the  requisite  amount  of  Healing  Surface  All 

radiators  are  measured  by  their  heating-surface,  or  the  amount  of 
surface  of  the  pi|>es  which  come  in  contact  with  the  air.  Therefore, 


to  determine  the  size  of  radiators  required  to  heat  any  given  room  it 
is  necessary  to  determine  the  heating-surface,  and  divido  this  up 
among  aa  many  radiators  as  may  be  thought  desirable. 

The  common  practice  is  to  allow  one  square  foot  of  direct-radia 
surface  to  a  certain  number  of  cubic  feet  of  space  to  be  warmed. 

The  following  is  the  proportion  of  heating-surface  for  different 
classes  of  rooms,  recommended  by  the  engineer  of  the  Walworth 
Manufacturing  Company:  — 


For  dwellings,  cold  or  exposed  rooms, 
"  ordinary  rooms 

"  warm,  sunny  rooms 

For  churches  and  audience  rooms 
For  factories  and  work-shops 


1  foot  heating-surface  to  SO  cubic  feet. 
1         '•         "  <«or70  " 

j        u        «  w  .. 

1         "         "  120  to  130  " 

1  -joo 

•  4 


For  wholesale  stores  and  warehouses  1         "  200 

In  deciding  upon  the  proportion  of  radiating-siirface  to  the  cubic 
contents  it  should  also  be  rememl>ered  that  city  houses  require  less 
heat  than  those  in  the  country,  and  brick  houses  lc«s  than  wood. 

Mr.  William  J.  Baldwin,  in  his  excellent  work  on  "Steam  Healinq 
for  Building*  "  gives  the  following  rule  for  computing  the  direct 
radiating  surface  for  keeping  a  room  at  the  temperature  of  70°  with 
the  temperature  outside  at  zero:  — 

Rule. —  Multiply  the  superficial  area  of  the  wall  (including  the 
windows),  in  square  feet,  bv  the  number  opposite  the  substance  in 
!  Table  I,  and  divide  by  1000  (the  value  of  glass).    The  product  is 
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the  equivalent  of  so  many  square  feet  of  glass  in  cooling 
Divide  the  equivalent  glass  area  by  2,  anil  the  result  will 
square  feet  of  radiating-surfacc  required  in  a  well-built 

TABLK  1. 

HB  POWER  Or  TKAXSMITT1NO  II KAT  OK  \  ABIors 
STANCES  COMPARED  WITH  OLAM. 

(Baliiuin't  "  S I  earn- Ural  in  g /or  Bvildingt.") 

Window-glut  1,000 

Oak  and  waluui   $t 

While  pine   M 

Plteh  pine   100 

Lath  and  plum  TO  to  100 


twwer 
be  thi 


i  (rough)  130  to  130 

.whlnewathed)   las 

(Iranlte  or  ilale   1W 

SheeHron  1030  to  1110 

Example. — How  many  square  feet  of  direct  radiating  surface 
should  be  placed  in  an  office  15  feet  by  20  feet,  12  feet  high,  with 
two  windows,  having  20  sq.  ft.  of  glass  each,  and  one  pine  door  hav- 
ing 22  square  feet. 

Am.  —  Cubic  contents  of  room.  15  X  20  X  12  —  3600  cubic  feet ; 
divide  by  70,  and  we  have  52  square  feet.  Or  by  Mr.  Baldwin's  rule  : 
entire  wall  area  equals  70  X  12=  840  square  feet.  Take  out  glass 
and  door  surface,  and  we  have  :  — 

Lath  and  plaster,  77  square  feet  X  75  =  58,350 
Glass  40       "     "    X  1000=40,000 

Pine  22       "     ■    X     80=  1,760 


Divide  by  1,000  and  then  by  2,  and  we  have  50 
heating  surface. 

Table  U  gives  the  number  of  tubes, 
i  of  the  regular  patterns  of  pipe-radiator 
;  Company,  of  Boston,  Mass, 

TABLE  II. 


100,110 

feet  for  the 


by  the  Walworth 


RADIATOR*  THIKTY-I 
ONE  ROW  Or  TURKS. 


No.  of 
Tubs*. 

Surface. 
*q.  ft. 

Length, 
ft.  In, 

30 

'JO 

3  ft 

24 

M 

1  'J 

M 

■ 

4  1U 

33 

32 

3  6 

38 

3D 

6  e 

Width. 

In, 


TWO  ROWS  OK  Tl  HKK. 


8 
» 
IS 


s 

U 


at 
■ 


1 

S 

TURKU  BOWS  Or  TCIIES. 


46 

«4 

7i. 


as 
1 1 

H 

•Vi 
t.l 

;« 


2 


a 

13 

« 

6)1 

(HI 

ii 

11 

1 

73 

TS» 

9 

M 

M 

1 

H 

M 

M 

II 

44 

M 

36 

t 

14 

-■ 

H 

■I 

4* 

48 

3 

m 

44 

114 

114 

at 

roca  aows  or  tcbi 

ta. 

Ifi 

Ifi 

M 

80 

M) 

10 

XI 

a 

1 

■ 

m 

OK 

M 

m 

1 

1 

M 

its 

112 

II 

M 

w 

-I 

3 

« 

is* 

13* 

M 

CIRCULAR. 


Heating  turfaoa. 

[M  antler. 

It.  In. 

lu  halve*  to  surround  columns. 

II 

.m 

34 
73 
103 

DO 
ii.  i 

1  M 

1  4 

1  3 
.1  2 

Healing  surface. 

Diameter. 

ft.  In. 

36 
80 
l«2 

UO 

160 

3  i\ 

3  3 
3  2 

When  the  ap|K>arance  of  a  common  radiator  in  a  room  is  un  objec- 
tion, it  can  be  cased  by  iron  covers,  so  as  to  make  it  less  unattractive 
in  appearan.re.  Figures  4  and  5  represent  two  patterns  made  by  the 
A.  A.  Grilling  Irou  Co. 


RADIATION. 

od  of  heating  am 
y  supplied  with 


DIRKCT-INDIRKCT 
The  only  difference  between  this  metli 
uielhod  is  that  the  radiators  are  direct); 
either  by  a  register  placed  in  the  outside 
leading  from  the  exterior  air  to  the  radial 
used,  a  In  Kid  should  be  placed  against  th 

the  radiator,  to  force  the  air  against  the  radiator,  and  then  into  the 
room.  Duets  should  also  be  provided  to  carry  off  the  foul  and  heated 
air  of  the  room.  It  is  evident  that  fresh  air  cannot  enter  a  room 
faster  than  the  impure  air  leaves  it. 

In  computing  the  heating-surface  for  direct- indirect  radiati 
surface  is  a! 


the  direct 
fresh  air, 
11,  or  by  means  of  a  duel 
When  this  method  is 
back  and  over  the  top  of 


lion, 


about  one-half  more  surface  is  allowed  than  for  direct  radiation. 

INDIRECT  RADIATION. 

'litis  is  undoubtedly  the  best  method  of  heating  by  steam,  and  at 
the  same  time  the  most  expensive,  although  it  is  not  so  expensive  but 
lh.il  it  should  tie  used  for  all  schools,  hospitals,  audience-rooms,  and 
any  room  occupied  by  a  large  number  of  people  for  any  length  of 
tini«.  The  principal  rooms  in  dwellings  should  be  heated  by  the  in- 
direct system  when  steam  heat  is  employed.  It  is  impossible  to  heat 
a  room  by  this  method  without  having  some  veulilalion,  as  the  fresh 


hot  air  coming  Into  the  room  mast  by  necessity  force  out  the  impure 
air.  The  best  and  moat  common  method  of  arranging  the  beating 
apparatus  for  this  method  of  heating  is  to  locate  the  radiators  in  the 
basement,  enclose  them  in  galvanized-iron  boxes,  or  wooden  boxes 


Fig.  4.  Rtdlttor-Scrttnt. 

with  tin,  and  connecting  the  boxes  with  registers,  placed  in  the 
rooms  to  be  heated,  by  round  pipes  either  of  tin  or  galvanized-iron. 
The  radiators  are  supplied  with  pure  air  by  pipes  connecting  the 
boxes  enclosing  them  with  the  external  atmosphere. 

To  secure  satisfactory  heating  at  each  register  it  is  essential  that 
there  should  be  a  separate  stack  of  radiators  for  each  register ;  if 
two  or  more  registers  arc  supplied  from  one  stack,  the  cold  and  wind 
mav  cause  all  the  heat  to  go  to  onu  register,  and  none  to  the  others. 

J"Ac  Radiator*. — For  indirect  radiation,  a  form  of  radiator  is  em- 
ployed different  from  those  used  for  direct  heating.  In  this  method 
it  is  desirable  to  have  as  manv  feet  of  heating-surface  in  as  little 
suace  as  possible,  and  many  different  patterns  have  been  devised  for 
this  purpose.  The  earliest  form  used,  and  which  is  still  used  to  a 
irreat  extent  is  the  pipe-coil  radiator,  in  which  a  coil  of  jiipes  con- 
nected at  the  ends  with  return  bends,  is  used  for  the  radiator.  This 
gives  a  much  larger  surface  for  the  same  space  than  the  vertical- 
pipe  rad!"'"'  in  •  ,.in  hw  ei«ilv  made  bv  «nv  s'citm-fitter. 


Figure  6 
made  by  the 


represents 
:  Walworth 


of  this  radiator  are  as  follows  :  — 


6. 

improved  form  of  indirect  pipe  radiator 
Manufacturing  Company.    The  regular  sizes 


No.  of  Tube*. 

Squart  fott. 

Length  of  bate, 
ft.  In. 

Width  of  bate. 
Inches. 

4x4" 

16 

If 

4  x  ( 

24 

4x4 

.13 

1  I 

It 

4  x  10 

40 

M 

4  X  13 

48 

44 

4  X  16 

114 

1  .  20 

80 

!  3 

44 

•l  ,  M 

M 

44 

4  >:  » 

Mil 

44 

Figure  7  represents  six  sections  of  Gold's  pin  indirect  radiator, 
manufactured  by  the  It.  It.  Smith  ('....  Wc«t  field,  Mass.    This  is  a 


64 


Fig.  7.    Gcld'l  Pin-Rid.ttsr. 

cast-iron  radiator,  which  is  very  extensively  used  throughout  the 
country.  As  there  is  now  no  patent  on  this  radiator,  it  is  manufac- 
tured by  many  different  companies. 

The  radiator  as  made  by  the  II.  B.  Smith  Co.  is  made  in  sections 
of  nominally  10  square  feet  of  healing-surface  to  a  section,  but  act- 
ually b.37  square  feet.  Each  section  is  6J  inches  high,  -11  inches 
long,  and  3  inches  wide,  and  contains  912  pins,  each  pin  having  u 
luise  of  one-half  inch,  a  top  of  one-fourth  inch,  and  a  length  of 
eleven-sixteenths  inches,  the  pins  being  in  i 
in  Figure  7. 
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To  find  the  floor-space  for  any  number  of  sections,  allow  three 
inches  for  the  width  of  each  section,  plu*  one-half  inch  for  each  outr 
side  section,  and  the  thickness  of  the  box  twice. 

Figure  8  represent*  six  section*  of  Ctogston's  patent  cast-iron 
indirect  radiator,  manufactured  by  Ingalls  &  Kendricken,  of  Boston. 
Similar  forms  of  radiator*  are  used  by  oil 
pattern  is  mat 


by  other  firm*.  This  particular 
s  long,  8  inches  high  at  the  een- 


Fig, 

Ire,  and  4  $  inches  wide,  each  section  containing  16  square  Ki  t  of 
heating-surface.    The  same  firm  also  manufacture  a  smaller  size  of 


inches  I 


q« 


ong,  8  inches  high,  and  4j) 
et  of  heating-surface.  This 
eating.  Rach  stock  of  indi- 
valvc  in  the  supply  and  rc- 
matic  air-valve,  as  shown  in 


the  same  radiator,  which  is  3 
inches  wide,  and  contains  10 
radiator  can  also  be  used  for  hot-water 
rcct  radiators  should  have  a  straightway 
turn  pipes,  and  be  supplied  with  an  aut 
the  cuts. 

RADIATOR  CASINGS,  Hot  AND  COLD  AIR  PIPES. 

Whatever  form  of  radiator  is  used,  it  should  be  encased  in  a  box 
made  either  of  No.  22  galvanized-iron,  or  of  pine,  lined  with  tin  or 
zinc  on  the  inside,  Galvanized-iron  is  the  material  most  generally 
used  in  Boston. 

The  size  of  the  box  should  be  such  as  to  allow  a  clear  space  of 
8  inches  in  height  above  and  below  the  radiator.  The  length  ami 
width  of  the  box  should  be  only  large  enough  to  contain  the  radiator; 
if  there  is  any  space  at  either  side  ur  end  of  the  radiator,  a  strip  of 
iron  should  l»c  riveted  to  the  box.  so  a*  to  close  the  space,  that  no  air 
can  pass  from  the  bottom  to  the  top  of  the  box  without  passing 
through  the  radiator. 

Each  casing  should  be  provided  with  either  a  hinged  or  sliding 
door  opening  into  the  space  under  the  radiator. 

CoM-Air  Pipe*. — Fresh  air  should  be  supplied  to  the  radiator  cas- 
ing*, through  pipes  of  iron,  tin  or  wood,  connecting  with  the  space 
'  r  the  radiator.    When  possible,  it  is  best  that  the  cold-air  pipe 

e  pipe  should  be  of  sufficient 
should  contain  a  damper  for 
opening  in  the  exterior  wall 


Tli 


The 


should  enter  the  bottom  of  the  l«ox 
size  to  supply  all  the  air  required 
regulating  the  supply  if  desired, 
should  he  covered  by  wire  netting. 

The  Hoi-Air  Pipe*,  are  generally  round  tin  pipes,  running  from  the 
upper  portion  of  the  radiator  casing  to  the  register*  in  the  rooms 
above. 

The  hot-air  pipes  should  start  as  nearly  opposite  the  point  where 
the  cold-air  enters,  as  is  practical,  and  should  be  a  size  larger  than 
the  cold-air  pipes. 

Figure  9  show*  the  ordinary  casing  for  Gold's  pin'radiator,  with 
the  exception  that  the  pipe*  are 
round,  and  there  should  always  be 
side  of  the  casing. 

Very  often  the  fresh  air  is  taken 
but  it  is  always  better  in  new  build- 
opening*  in  the  wall  on  purpose  for 
ur.  When  the  room  to  be  heated 
an  apparatus  calculated  to  change 
•  four  times 


generally  made 
a  door  on  the 


from  a  window, 
ings  to  leave 
supplying  fresh 
is  ventilated  by 
the  air  in  the 
an  hour,  a 
damper  ar- 
rangetnent 
should  be  pro- 
vided which 
will  allow  the 
fresh  air  to  en- 
ter the  warm- 
air  pipes  with- 
out passing 
through  the  ra- 
diator, other- 
wise in  moder- 
ately cold  day, 
heated  too  hot  for 
are  various  way*  of 


the  air  will  be 
comfort.  Ther* 

arranging  the  dampers,  and  any  in- 
genious person  could  readily  devise  a 
method  to  suit  any  particular  case. 
Figure  10  shows  a  very  ingenious 


Fif .  9. 

method  employed  in  the  Cambridge  Hospi 


bridge,  Mass.,  Mr.  W.  E.  Chamberlain,  of  Boston, 
[A  description  of  the  heating  of  this  building  may  be 
.  8,  Vol  13,  of  the  Sanitary  Engineer']. 


in  No.  8,  VoL  13,  of  the  Sanitary  Engineer], 
The  fresh  air  enter*  bv  the  pipe  A,  and  in  cold  weather  enters  the 
of  the  box,  the  damper  1)  being  raised.    The  hot  air 


through  the  pipe  H.  When  the  room  above  is  too 
D  is  lowered,  and  the  fresh  air 


the  hot-air  pipe,  without  being  heated 
lesired  amount,  the  amount  of 


I,  the  damper 
over  the  radiator,  and  enters 
A*  the  damper  can  be  opened 
any  desired  amount,  the  amount  of  unwarmed  air  entering  the  room 
can  lie  regulated  at  will.  This  insures  a  constant  supply  of  fresh  air, 
at  any  temperature  desired. 

The  upper  end  of  the  damper  is  connected  by  a  chain  with  a  pull- 
and-stop  mechanism  within  the  room  heated,  so  that  the  attendant 
can  regulate  the  heat  of  the  air  without  leaving  the  room. 

POSITION  OF   THE  REGISTERS. 

Where  possible  the  hot-air  registers  should  be  placed  in  one  of  the 
inside  walls  of  a  room,  either  just  above  the  floor,  or  at  a  height  of  six 


Fto  10. 

feet  or  more.  The  writer  has  found  that  when  a  room  is  heated  by 
two  stocks  of  radiator*,  a  very  good  result  is  obtained  by  having  the 
two  warm-air  registers  on  one  of  the  inner  sides,  just  above  the  floor, 
and  the  foul-air  registers  on  the  opposite  side  at  the  same  level. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Briggs,  architect,  designed  a  high  school-house  in 
Bridgeport,  Conn.,  in  which  the  warm  air  entered  the  room  through 
a  register  placed  in  one  of  the  inner  corners  of  the  room  8  feet  above 
the  Moor.  The  outgoing  flue  was  placed  directly  under  the  platform, 
which  is  located  in  the  same  corner  as  the  introduction  Auc.  It  was 
found  that  the  hot  air  fallowed  along  on  the  ceiling,  down  the  outer 
walls  where  il  was  cooled,  and  then  back  to  the  foul-air  outlet  under 
the  platform. 

In  hospital  wards  the  prevailing  method  of  ventilation  is  to  place 
the  warm-air  registers  in  the  walls  under  the  wlndow^and  the  foul- 
n  the  floor  nuder  the  beds. 

[To  bo  ooiutnopd.] 


air  registers  in  I 


F.  E.  KlDDKR. 


SAFE  BUILDING.  —  IV.1 

SHEARING. 

IN  compression  the  fibre*  arc  shortened  by 
squeezing;  in  tension  they  are  elongated  by 
pulling.    In  shearing,  however,  the  fibres  are 
not  disturbed  ill  their  individualities,  but  slide 
past  each  other. 

When  this  sliding  takes  place  across  the  grain 
of  the  fibres,  the  action  of  shearing  is  more  like 
cutting  acros*.    When  this  sliding  takes  place 
along  the  grain,  the  action  of  shearing  is 
Thus,  if  a  very  deep,  but  thin,  beam  is  of  snort 


Fl*  e. 
like  »plitti«. 

and  heavilv  loaded,  it  might  not  break  transversely,  nor  deflect  ex- 
cessively, hut  shear  off  at  the  supports,  as  shown  in  Figure  6,  the  ac- 
tion of  the  loads  and  supports  being  like  a  large  cutting-machine, 
the  weights  cutting  off  the  central  part  of  beam  and  forcing  it  down- 
wards past  the  support.    This  would  be  shearing  across  the  grain. 

If  the  foot  of  a  main  rafter  is  toed  in  to  the  end  of  a  tie-beam,  and 
the  foot  forces  its  way  outwardly,  pushing  away  the  block  or  part  of 
tie-beam  resisting  it  (splitting  it  out  as  it  were),  this  would  be  shear- 
ing along  the  grain. 

In  most  cases  (except  in  trantrerte  strain*)  the  load  is  directly  ap- 
plied to  the  point  being  sheared  off ;  the  strain  will,  therefore^  just 
equal  the  load,  and  we  have:  — 
*  —  v. 

Where  *=  the  amount  of  the  shearing  strain. 

«    w=     "  "  load. 

The  stres*  will  be  equal  to  the  area  of  cross-section  (affected  by 
the  shearing  strain)  multiplied  by  the  amount  of  resistance  to  sep- 
aration from  each  other  that  it*  fibres  are  capable  of. 
This  amount  of  resistance  is  found  by  tests  and 


is  given  for  each  material  per  square  inch  of  cross-section.  A  table 
of  constants  for  resistance  to  shearing  of  different  materials  will  be 
given  later;  in  the  formula;  these  constants  are  represented  by  the 
letter  g  for  shearing  across  the  grain,  and  g,  for  shearing  along  the 
grain. 

We  have,  then,  for  the  stress :  — 

v  =  a.  g. 

Where  r  =  thc  amount  of  ultimate  stress. 
Where  a  as  the  area  of  cross-section  in  square  inches. 
Where  j  =  the  ultimate  resistance  to  shearing  across  the  grain  per 
square  inch. 

Therefore,  the  fundamental  formula  (1)  v  =  $.f,  becomes  for  pieces 
the  grain  :  — 


Co 
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a.  g  =  w.  /,  or  :  — 

And  similarly,  of  course,  we  shall  find  :  — 

a.  (J)  (8) 
Where  w  —  the  safe-load. 

Where  a  —  the  are*  of  cross-section  in  square  inches,  at  the  point 
where  there  in  danger  of  shearing. 

Whore  (  y> )  -=  tu0  safe-resistance,  to  shearing  across  the  fibres  per 

ich. 

Where  (  ^! )  =  the  safe-resistance  to  shearing  along  the  fibres  per 


Example. 

At  the  lower  end  of  a  vertical  tcrought-iron  fiat  bar  is  suspendetl  a 
load  of  eight  thousand  pounds.  The  l/ar  it  in  tiro  lengths,  Heeled  to- 
gether with  one  rivet.     What  diameter  should  the  rivet  be  f 

The  strain  on  the  rivet  will,  of  course,  be  a  shearing  strain  across 
the  grain,  and  will  be  equal  to  the  amount  of  tension  on  the  bar, 
which  we  know  is  equal  to  the  load.  We  use  Formula  (7),  and  have  :  — 
w=m  8000  pounds. 

The  safe  shearing  for  wrought-iron  is  about  ten  thousand  pounds 
per  square  inch  ;  inserting  this  in  formula,  we  have  :  — 

8000  =  a.  10000,  or      =  =t. 

The  area  of  rivet  must,  therefore,  be  four-fifths  of  a  square  inch. 
To  obtain  diameter,  we  know  that :  — 

<'=Vl!-«    =yfH   =vH  =v'iji»T»' 

This  is,  practically,  equal  to  one  ;  therefore,  the  diameter  of  rivet 
should  be  1". 

In  transverse  strains  the  (vertical)  cross-shearing  is  generally  not 
equal  to  tlie  load,  but  varies  at  different  points  of  the  beam  or  canti- 
lever. The  manner  of  calculating  transverse  strains,  however,  allows 
for  straining  only  the  edges  (extreme  fibres)  up  to  the  maximum  ;  so 
that  th«  intermediate  fibres,  not  beiug  so  severely  tested,  generally 
have  a  sullieient  margin  of  unstrained  strength  left  to  more  than  oft- 
set  the  shearing  strain.  In  solid  beams  it  can,  therefore,  as  a  rule, 
be  overlooked,  except  at  the  points  of  support.  (In  plate-girders  it 
must  he  calculated  at  the  different  points  where  weights  are  applied.) 
The  amount  of  the  shearing  at  each  support  is  equal  to  the  amount 
of  load  coming  on  or  carried  by  the  support. 

We  must,  therefore,  substitute  for  tc  in  Formula  (7)  either  p  or  o, 
as  the  case  may  be,  and  have  at  the  left-hand  end  of  beam  for  the 
safe  resistance  to  shearing :  — 


--<*) 

And  at  the  right-hand  end  of 


(9) 


(10) 


Where  p  —  the 
hand  support. 

Where  </  —  the 
hand  support. 

Where  a  —  the 
support. 


of  load,  in  pounds,  carried  on  the  left- 
of  load,  in  pounds,  carried  on  the  right- 
i,  in  inches,  at  the  respective 


Where  (  y- )  —  the  safe  resistance,  per  square  inch,  to 


Example. 

A  spruce  Iteam  of  6'  clear  span  ts  U"  deep  and  3"  wide  ,•  how  much 
uniform  load  will  it  carry  safety  to  avoid  the  danger  of  shearing  off  at 
either  point  of  support  t 

The  beam  being  uniformly  loaded,  the  supports  will  each  carry 
one-half  of  the  load ;  if,  therefore,  we  find  the  safe  resistance  to  shear- 


ing at  either  support,  we  need  only  double  it  to  get  the  safe  load  (in 
'  12  for  tlic  other  support,  too.  and 
Let  us  take  the  left-hand 


stead  of  calculating  for  tlic  other  support,  too.  and  adding  the  results). 

From  Formula  (9)  we  have :  — 


Now,  we 
The 


(5) 


that  n  — 24.3  =  72  i  , 

ssistance  of  spruce  to  cross-shearing  is  about  thirty- 
six  hundred  pounds  per  square  inch  ;  usinjj  a  factor-of  &afety  of  ten, 
we  have  for  the  safe  resistance  per  square  inch :  — 

(*)  =  ^  =  300  pounds. 

We  have,  now :  — 

p  =  72.360  =  25920  pounds. 
Similarly,  we  should  have  found  for  the  right-hand  support :  — 
a  =  25920  pounds.    And  as :  — 
u  —p  -\-  q  —  51840  pounds, 
that  will,  of  course,  be  the  safe  uniform  load,  so  far  as  danger  of  shear- 
ing is  concerned. 

The  beam  must  also  be  calculated  for  transverse  strength,  deflec- 
tion and  lateral  flexure,  before  we  can  consider  it  entirely  safe. 
These  will  be  taken  up  later  on 

Should  it  be  desired  to  find  the  amount  of  vertical  shearing  strain 
x  at  any  point  of  a  beam,  other  than  at  the  points  of  support,  use;  — 

I  —  \or  \  —  31  it 

M 

Where  x  —  the  amount  of  vertical  shearing  strain,  in  pounds,  at 
any  point  of  a  beam. 

(  p  )  the  reaction,  in  pounds,  (that  is,  the  share  of  the 
Where  J  or  r  =-  total  loads  carried)  at  the  nearer  support  to  the 

(  q  )  point. 

Where  £  «•  =  the  sum  of  all  loads,  in  pounds,  between  said  nearer 
support  and  the  point. 

When  x  is  found,  insert  it  in  place  of  «-,  in  Formula  (7),  in  order 
to  calculate  the  strength  of  beam  necessary  at  that  point  to  resist  tlic 
shearing. 

Example. 

A  spruce  Iteam,  20'  long,  and  8"  deep,  carries  a  uniform  load  of  one 
hundred  pounds  per  running  fix*.  What  should  lie  the  thickness  oj 
lieam  5'  Jrom  either  support,  to  rtsisl  safely  vertical  shearing  f 

Each  support  will  carry  one-half  the  total  load  ;  that  is,  one  thou- 
sand pounds;  so  that  we  have  for  Formula  (11)  :  — 

^  or  v  =  1000  pounds. 
(?) 

The  sum  of  all  loads  between  the  nearer  support  and  a  point  5' 
from  support  will  be :  — 

£  «•  =  5.  too  —  500  pounds. 

Therefore,  the  amount  of  shearing  at  the  point  5'  from  support  will 
be:  — 

X  —  1  (K>0  —  500  —  500  pounds. 
Inserting  this  in  Formula  (7)  we  have  :  — 

500 

500  =  a.(^.),  or,  a=f\jT) 
We  have  just  found  that  for  spruce, 


)  =  S60  pouuds. 


Therefore,  «  =  509    —  1,39  square  inches. 

And,  as  b.  d  =  a,  or  h  =  "    we  have,  h  =  i'39  =  X- 
d  8  6 

This  is  such  a  small  amount  that  it  can  bo  entirely  neglected  in  an 
8"  wooden  beam. 

To  find  the  amount  of  vertical  shearing  at  anv  point  of  a  canti- 
lever, other  than  at  the  point  where  it  is  hnilt  in,  use :  — 

x=  £  «-  (12) 

Where  z  the  amount  of  vertical  shearing  strain,  in  pounds,  at  anv 
point  of  canti-lever. 


Ouiasaby  <1K  SvuRoi.*.  —  The  following  letter*, 
la  all  easts,  will  be  round  to  ripreM  the  sum 
lug.  un/<M  dutinrtty  otkmritt  ttatrtl,  vis.:  — 
a   =  ma,  la  square  Inches. 
b       brtadlb,  lu  Inches. 

—  ooiistanl  for  uitimntr  resistance  to 


to  pounds,  per  square 
=z  depth,  in  im  " 


—  constant  for 
Inch. ib.t U, 


of  ./«,«ri/«,  in 
per  square  Inch. 


square  ln«h,  acn*B  the  grain, 

—  constant  for  *ff  •m<if<  rttxttan-t  10  stnrntrtng,  per 

square  Inch,  lengthwise  of  the  grain. 

—  bright.  In  Inches. 

—  momrnt  <■/  inertia.  In  Inches.   [See  Table  I.] 

—  ultimate  uuxlulus  of  rupture,  ' 

square  Inch. 
=  Umjih,  In  inches. 

btit  <ino  moment.  In 


=  constant  In  Kanktnc's  formula  for 
of  long  pillars.   [See  Table  I. ] 


of  loiuj  pi 
=  thn  mm. 


!  or  the  tf/t-hand  rt-aclUm  (or  sap- 
port)  of  beams.  In  pounds, 
the  amount  of  the  right  land  miction  (or  sup- 
port) of  beams.  In  pounus. 

[See  Table  I 


at  fur 
pounds,  per  square 
=  unir»rm  (onrf,  In  | 
™  strrss,  In  pounds. 

-  totui  at  entire.  1 11 
and  :  signify  iw 

or  tnchre. 
=  total  ttrjbetiim,  in 

-  tquare  nf  the  radius  0/ gyration.  In 

Tabto  I.J 
diametrr,  In  inches. 

-  riuhui.  In  Inches. 

00 


ir  -  3J«ta»,  or,  say,  3.1*  slgnlflm  the  raMo  0/  tht  Hr- 
cutn/rrrucw  and  diamtlrr  of  a  ctrrie. 

If  there  are  more  than  one  of  each  kind,  the  second, 
third,  etc.,  are  indicated  with  the  Jtoman  numeral*, 
as,  for  Instance,  a,  n,,  a„,  a,,,,  etc..  or  0,  b.,  6,,,  fc„„  etc. 

In  taking  moments,  or  bending  moments,  strains, 
stresses,  etc.,  to  signify  at  what  point  they  are  taken, 
the  letter  signifying  that  point  is  added,  as,  for  in- 
stance :  ■ — 

m  —  moment  or  bending  moment  at  erntrt. 


[See 


n.  = 
■l- 

s    "  strain  at  erntrt. 
<■  -         "    paint  A. 
si  —         *•    pounl  X. 
r    -  stress  at  erntrt. 
rB  _         ••    jwiiaji  It. 
ri  =        "    point  X. 
ui  —  load  at  wsfrr. 
w.  =        "  point  J. 


point  A. 
point  II. 
pnimt  X. 
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of  all  loads 


the  free  end  and  said 
to  re«ist  the 


Where  £  w  the 
point. 

To  find  the  strength  of  beam  at  said  point 
shearing,  insert  x  for  it  in  Formula  (7). 

In  transverse  strains  there  is  also  a  horizontal  shearing  along  the 
entire  neutral  axis  of  the  piece.  This  stands  to  reason,  as  tbu  fibres 
above  the  neutral  axis  are  In  compression,  while  those  below  are  in 
tension,  and,  of  course,  the  result  along  the  neutral  line  is  a  tendency 
of  the  fibres  iust  above  and  just  below  it,  to  slide  past  each 
to  thear  off  along  the  grain. 

We  can  calculate  the  inlen*ilg  (not  amount)  of  this  hori 
in^  at  any  point  of  the  piece  under  transverse  strain. 


i  the  amount  of  vertical  shearing  at  the  point,  then 
toe  intensity  of  horizontal  shearing  at  the  point  is  =  * 

If  this  intensity  of  shearing  does  not  exceed  the  safe-constant  (  ) 
for  shearing  along  the  fibres,  the  piece  is  safe,  or  :  — 

{•  <"> 

Where  x  is  found  by  formula;  (II)  or  (12)  for  any  point  of  beam, 

or, 

iv,  \  1 1       the  amount  of  supporting  force,  in  pounds, 

*  here  x  =  >  or  <-  =  for  ^  ^  0'f ^pposrt. 

Where  a  —  the  area  of  cross-section  in  square  inches. 
W  here  0; )  —  the  amount  of  safe  resistance,  per  square  inch,  to 


Example. 

Take  the  tame  team  as  before.    The  amount  of  irrtical  thearing  5' 
from  support  tee  found  to  tie'jire  hundred  pound*,  or:  — 
t  —  500. 

The  area  was  8"  multiplied  by  thickntiss  of  beam,  or:  — 
o  —  8  b. 

The  ultimate  shearing  along  the  fibres  of  spruce  is  about  four  hun- 
dred pounds  per  square  inch,  and  with  a  factor-of-safety  of  ten,  we 


Urea  pounds  pei 
iJiould  have :  — 

Inserting  this  in  Formula  (IS)  A  .  B™  =  40 


or  h  = 


1500 
16.40 


=  2, '34. 


The  beam  should,  therefore,  be  at  least  2,"  thick,  to  avoid  danger 
of  longitudinal  shearing  at  this  point.  At  either  point  of  support 
the  vertieal  shearing  will  bo  equal  to  the  amount  supported  there  ; 
that  is,  one-half  the  load,  or  one  thousand  pounds.  Substituting  this 
for  x  in  Formula  (13),  we  have:  — 


1.  L000  =  40,  ori  =  i™? 
2       Ofi  16.40 


=  4,"68. 


The  beam  would,  therefore,  have  to  be  4|"  thick  at  the  points  of 
support,  to  avoid  danger  of  longitudinal  shearing.  The  beam,  as  it  is, 
is  much  too  shallow  for  one  of  such  span,  a  fact  we  would  soon  dis- 
cover, if  calculating  the  transverse  strength  or  deflection  of  beam, 
which  will  be  taken  up  later  on.  It  will  also  be  found  that  the  greater 
the  depth  of  the  beam,  the  smaller  will  be  the  danger  from  longitu- 
dinal shearing,  and,  consequently,  to  use  thinner  beams,  it  would  be 
to  make  them  deeper. 


[Contributor*  art  requeued  to  tend  with  their  drawing*  full  and 
r  description*  of  the  building*,  including  a  statement  ofcott.'] 
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THE  BOSTON  PARK  COMMISSIONERS*  REPORT.' 

XV 


111  HE  eleventh  annual  report  of  the  l'aik  CommiskiOMfl  is  a  cum- 
«|»  paratively  brief  document  and  presents  little  to  arrest  the  atten- 
tion or  to  call  for  extended  remark.  The  work  on  all  the  parks 
has  been  carried  on  in  a  languid  fashion,  owing  to  the  small  appro- 
priation made  for  the  purpose  by  a  city  government  ambitious  of  a 
reputation  for  economy.  Progress  is,  however,  visible,  and  on  the 
ground  which  is  iHjrha'ps  of  the  greatest  immediate  interest  to  the 
citizens,  namely,  that  of  the  Back  Bay,  it  is  now  possible  to  form 
some  tolerably  clear  notion  of  what  is  reasonably  to  be  expected  in 
return  for  the  outlay  of  fifteen  hundred  thousand  dollars.  This,  we  are 
sorrowfully  cosj^elled  to  say,  is  not  much.  Indeed,  it  is  quite  plain 
that  neither  the  commissioners  nor  Uieir  landscape  architect  himself, 
expect  much  from  it.  Mr  Olmsted  now  speaks  of  his  scheme  as  a 
"  design  for  managing  the  fluctuating  waters  of  the  Back  Bay,  .  .  . 
and  for  avoiding  unseemliness  of  aspect."  Surely  modesty  cannot 
go  farther  than  this,  and  criticism  is  disarmed. 

But,  whatever  of  interest  Mr.  Olmsted  may  have  lost  in  the  im- 
provement of  the  Back  Bay  (he  deprecates,  and  not  without  reason, 
the  application  of  the  word  "  park  "  lo  this  region),  he  has  trans- 
ferred, it  would  appear,  lo  ihe  five  hundred  acres  at  Roxbury  now 
formally  christened  the  Franklin  Park.  In  regard  to  this  territory 
he  has  sent  forth  with  the  report  of  the  commissioners,  a  consider- 
able pamphlet,  prepared  with  much  onre,  and  netting  forth  the  prin- 
ciples which  have  governed  him  in  laving  out  this  park —  the  advan- 
taged which  may  be  expected  from  it,  the  danger  of  extravagance 
on  the  one  hand,  and  of  a  foolish  economy  on  the  other,  the  difficulty 
thrown  about  the  accomplishment  of  a  scheme  like  this  by  the  im- 
patience and  unreasonable  criticism  of  the  public,  with  various  dis- 
cussion of  topics  more  or  less  closely  connected  witn  the  main  sub- 
ject. The  design,  as  finally  adopted  by  the  commissioners,  is  de- 
scribed with  much  particularity  and  is  illustrated  by  a  large  map, 
which  has  been  distributed  by  itself,  Mr.  Olmsted  says,  for  the  bene- 
fit of  those  who  mar  find  the  essay  too  much  for  their  time  or  incli- 
nation. Certainly  the  public  has  no  cause  to  complain  of  not  having 
been  sufficiently  taken  into  the  counsels  of  the  commissioners. 

A  plan  like  this  for  the  laying  out  of  a  square  mile  of  rural  territory 
is  not  to  be  intelligently  criticised  without  more  familiarity  with  the 
ground,  and  the  conditions  which  determine  its  treatment  than  can 
be  got  by  cursory  examination.  We  had  occasion  a  year  or  more  ago 
to  speak  with  some  severity*  of  the  sweeping  destruction  of  fruit  trees 
with  which  Mr.  Olmsted  entered  upon  his  work.  Our  opinion  of  that 
remarkable  performance  has  not  changed,  and  we  are  convinced  that 
it  will  l>e  long  before  Mr.  Olmsted's  plantations  will  present  lo  the 
tired  eye  of  the  hard-worked  citizen  such  a  refreshment  as  he  has 
at  one  stroke  forever  deprived  them  of.  But  we  are  none  the  less 
disposed  to  look  with  keen  interest  on  the  plan  through  which  he 
now  proposes  to  develop  the  capabilities  of  this  "  stony  upland  pas- 
ture, '  while  preserving,  to  a  certain  extent,  such  native  features  as 
it  has  been  endowed  withal.  To  a  certain  extent,  we  say.  The  park 
is  an  irregular,  squarish  rectangle,  as  nearly  as  possible  a  square  mile 
in  extent.  Mr.  Olmsted  has  divided  this  territory  into  two  portions, 
of  which  the  weslerlv  portion,  occupying  about  two-thirds  of  the 
whole,  he  calls  the  Country  Park,  while  the  remaining,  or  easterly 
third  he  calls  the  Ante-Park.  The  larger  portion  he  has  indeed  pro- 
posed in  great  measure  to  let  alone  —  "  nothing  is  to  be  built,  nothing 
set  up,  nothing  planted,  as  a  decorative  feature  ;  nothing  for  the 
gratification  of  curiosity,  nothing  for  the  advancement  or  populariza- 
tion of  science."  There  is  to  be  no  ambitious  gardening,  no  planting 
of  rare  and  costly  exotics,  humble  field  flowers  are  to  be  preferred  to 
"  high-bred  marvels,"  and  in  short  the  country  park  is  to  be,  as  far 
as  possible,  a  piece  of  nature's  handwork,  "  improved  "  as  little  as 
possible  by  the  hand  of  the  professional  landscapist.  "  For  this 
relief,  all  thanks." 

But  as  if  to  comfort  himself  for  so  much  self-denial,  Mr.  Olmsted 
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»  the  country  park 
a  large  and  varied 


has  accumulated  in  the  Ante-Park,  which  in 
as  "  a  fore-court,  portico,  and  reception-room,' 
assortment  of  artificial  features  which  have  done  serviceable  dut 
the  metropolitan  pleasure-grounds  of  various  capitals,  and  which 
have  an  attractive  air  on  the  plan,  but  which  we  venture  to  think 
would,  for  the  most  part,  be  quite  thrown  away  in  this  suburban 
region.  The  most  conspicuous  of  these  features,  called  the  "Greetr 
lng,"  is  thus  described  in  the  «  notes  " :  "  This  division  is  to  be  wholly 
occupied  by  a  series  of  parallel  and  contiguous  drives,  rides  and 
walks,  a  double  length  of  each,  under  rows  of  trees  forming  a  prom- 
enade or  meeting  ground  of  the  Alameda  type,  half  a  mile  in  length. 
Monumental,  architectural,  and  various  decorative  adjuncts,  are  here 
admissible,  but  not  essential.  There  are  suitable  positions  for  statues, 
water-jets  baskets  of  flowers  bird-cages,  etc.A  Now.  the  place 
which  recurs  to  our  memory  as  we  read  this  description  is  the  Pin- 
cian  Hill,  an  enchanting  spot  where  nature,  art,  and  historic  associa- 
tion combine  to  minister  to  the  elegant  leisure  of  a  population  of 
pleasure-seekers.  Or  it  is  Mutton  Row  in  the  centre  of  the  greatest 
capital  of  Europe,  where  the  wealth,  fashion,  ambition  and  ennui 
of  all  England  meet  to  see  and  be  seen.  But  there  is  nothing  in  the 
life  of  this  little  New  England  capital  to  create  a  demand  for  such  a 
"  Greeting"  three  miles  out  of  the  town.  It  is  much  the  same  with 
the  Music  Court,  a  sylvan  amphitheatre,  adapted  to  concerts." 

Jn  the  Volksgarten,  in  the  heart  of  Vienna,  we  have  seen  the 
admirable  band  of  Strauss  discoursing  most  eloquent  music,  night 
after  night,  to  a  gay  and  constantly  changing  company  of  Germans 
sitting  at  little  tables  with  ices  and  beer,  or  promenading  in  4he 
brilliantly  lighted  alleys  of  the  place.  But  we  cannot  believe  that 
Herr  Gericke  himself  with  his  splendid  band  could  invoke  such  a 
scene  in  anv  "sslvan  amphitheatre  "  three  miles  out  of  town. 

We  need  not  pursue  the  subject.  Other  fcaturus  are  proposed 
with  high-flown  appellations  — as  the  "Little  Folks*  Fair,"  "The 
Playstead,"  with  its  "  Overlook,"  "  Long  Crouch  Woods."  reserved 
as  a  location  for  a  zoological  garden,  the  "  Deer  Park,"  etc.,  etc. — 
features  wnich  may  in  time  be  useful  addition*  to  the  natural  attrac- 
tions of  a  suburban  park  but  which  involve  a  largewfeimial  expense 
for  maintenance,  and  should  be  allowed  to  wait  until  a  need  for  them 

C. 


EXPERIMENTS  WITH  LONDON  SEWAGE. 

TITHE  Metropolitan  Board  of 
J  It  Works  have  just  now  under 
their  consideration  twenty- 
three  tenders  for  the  building  of 
a  vessel  for  carrying  out  "  sludge  " 
to  sea.  It  is  to  be  a  steamship 
capable  of  running  ten  knots  an 
hour  with  1,000  tons  on  board, 
and  must,  of  course,  have  special 
arrangements  for  discharging  its 
malodorous  burden  out  into  the 
deep.  This  step  is  to  be  regarded 
as  an  experiment,  and  is  supple- 
mentary to  other  experiments  that 
have  for  some  time  past  been 
going  on  at  Crossness,  and  the 
further  extension  of  which  ren- 
ders the  establishment  down  there 
just  now  exceptionally  interesting. 

Every  middle-aged  person  re- 
members the  time  when  all  the 
drains  of  London,  or  thereabouts, 
ran  pretty  directly  down  into  the 
Thames  on  both  sides.  This  abuse 
of  the  river  at  London  was 
brought  to  an  end  by  the  "  main 
drainage  system,"  which  came 
along  with  three  large  culverts  on  the  north  side  and  three  on  the 
south.  These  huge  channels  cut  off  the  connection  of  the  drains  from 
the  Thames,  and  received  their  contents.  The  three  on  the  north 
tide  of  the  river  meat  at  Abbey  Mills,  and  from  thence  pour  their 
contents  through  three  connected  sewers  down  to  Barking  Creek, 
where  the  whole  volume  of  sewage  is  discharged  into  the  river  on  the 
ebb  tide.  That  is  the  arrangement  existing  at  the  present  moment 
on  the  north  of  the  Thames,  and  the  population  served  by  this 
northern  svstem  comprises  about  two-thirds  of  that  of  the  whole 
metropolitan  district.  On  the  south  side  of  the  river,  as  we  have 
said,  there  are  also  three  main  sewers  running  parallel  with  the 
river,  and  cutting  off  from  it  all  the  minor  drains.  Of  these  three, 
two  meet  at  Deptford,  and  the  third —  the  high-level  sewer  from  the 
neighborhood  of  Sydenham  —  joins  the  other  two  just  below  Dept- 
ford, and  from  thence  there  is  a  common  sewer  running  down  to  the 
river  at  Crossness.  The  area  served  by  this  system  is  greater  by 
half  than  that  drained  bv  the  northern  sewers,  but  the  population 
within  it  is  only  about  half  that  of  the  other.  On  the  north  side, 
therefore,  they  get  a  larger  normal  outpour  of  sewage  because  they 
have  the  larger  population.  They  discharge  from  eighty  million 
gallons  a  day  —  about  350,000  tons  —  up  to  one  hundred  and  fifty 
million  gallons.  But  in  time  of  rain  and  storm  the  south  side,  bav- 
in" the  greater  area,  geta  the  most  flood  water,  and  the  quantity  they 
have  to  deal  with  at  Crossness  ranges  from  sixty  millions  to  one  hun- 
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dred  and  seventy  millions  gallons.  They  do  not  get  all  the  storm- 
water  here.  There  is  an  overflow  for  it  at  Clapham,  and  there  if 
another  at  Lewi  sham.  But  half  an  inch  of  rain  in  the  course  of  a 
day  will  make  a  difference  to  them  here  of  150,000  gallons. 

At  Crossness,  then,  they  have  to  deal  with  sewage  to  the  amount 
of  from  60,000.000  to  170,000,000  gallons  a  day,  and  till  recently 
they  did  here  just  as  they  are  still  doing  at  Barking  Creek  —  that  i« 
to  say,  they  pumped  it  up  into  a  huge  reservoir,  and  on  the  top  of  the 
ebb  tide  they  opened  their  sluices  and  poured  it  out.  Indeed,  the 
great  bulk  of  their  sewage  they  are  still  pouring  out  here.  They 
have  a  huge  receptacle,  in  the  shape  of  a  brick  reservoir,  over  six 
acres  in  extent,  into  winch  they  pump  up  the  filthy  stream  coming 
down  to  Deptford.  It  need  hardly  be  said  that  this  reservoir  is  not 
uncovered.  Its  floor  consists  of  a  series  of  brick  "  inverts,"  and  it  it 
roofed  over  with  a  corresponding  series  of  arches,  and  the  whole 
structure  is  heaped  over  with  earth.  The  top  of  it  is  a  field  around 
which  are  trees  and  shrubs  and  flower-beds,  and  on  the  skirts  of 
which  are  handsome  blocks  of  offices,  the  superintendent's  house, 
cottages  for  employes,  etc.  The  six  and  a  quarter  acres  of  the  reser- 
voir down  below  this  plfcasant  and  breezy  elevation  are  divided  into 
four  compartments.  If  roni  three  of  the  four  the  sewage  is  discharged 
into  the  river  just  as  it  is  received,  or  at  least  merely  deodorized.  The 
fourth  compartment  has  been  subdivided,  and  the  contents  of  these 
subdivisions  are  the  subject  of  the  interesting  ex|icriments  already 
alluded  to. 

About  the  beginning  of  last  year  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works  determined  to  see  what  could  be  done  in  the  way  of  the  sepa- 
ration of  the  solid  portion  of  the  sewage  from  the  fluid.  They 
decided  to  begin  with  about  1,000.000  gallons  a  day  —  the  sewage  of 
a  population  of  about  86,000.  Of  course,  if  a  quantity  of  sewage 
be  merely  allowed  to  remain  in  a  tank  for  a  time,  the  solid  part  of  it, 
or  much  of  it  at  any  rate,  will  settle  at  the  bottom.  But  experience 
seems  to  show  that  if  certain  additions  be  made  to  the  sewage  this 
process  of  settlement,  or  "precipitation,"  will  be  very  much  more 
rapid  and  more  complete.  As  the  result  of  a  long  series  of  experi- 
ments carried  on  with  the  view  of  determining  what  process  would 
give  the  best  results  at  the  lowest  cost,  it  was  found  best  first  of  all 
to  well  mix  up  the  sewage  with  a  certain  proportion  of  lime,  and 
then  to  add  to  it  a  solution  of  proto-sulphatc  of  iron.  The  whole 
compound  was  then  run  off  into  subsiding  reservoirs,  in  which  it  was 
allowed  to  remain  for  not  less  than  two  hours.  Of  course,  at  this 
time  of  year  the  sewage  is  not  at  its  worst.  Decomposition  it  slower 
than  in  hut  weather,  and  usually  we  have  a  good  deal  of  rain  ;  but 
a  large  reservoir  full  of  sewage  treated  with  lime  and  iron,  inspected 
a  day  or  two  ago  at  Crossness  after  remaining  undisturbed  for  a  cou- 
ple of  hours,  presented  so  close  a  resemblance  to  pure  water  that  any 
one  who  did  not  know  what  it  really  was  would  nave  had  no  hesita- 
tion at  all  in  taking  a  bath  in  it.  At  the  end  of  two  hours  the  water  is 
drawn  off.  Practically,  the  whole  of  the  suspended  solid  matter  ha? 
been  precipitated,  but  the  water  may,  nevertheless,  be  full  of  chemi- 
cal impurity,  and  it  is,  therefore,  treated  with  permanganate  of  soda 
and  discharged  into  the  Thame*.  The  sediment  remaining  at  the 
bottom  of  the  reservoir  is  swept  up  and  plunged  into  "  sludge  settling 
tanks,"  where  it  is  allowed  to  remain  for  twelve  hours,  when  then- 
will  be  found  to  be  a  further  accumulation  of  water  on  the  surface. 
This  is  drawn  off,  and  the  residuum  has  now  to  be  dealt  with.  It 
throws,  by  the  way,  rather  a  striking  light  on  the  problem  presented 
bv  London  sewage  to  find  that,  after  about  eight  feet  of  lolerably 
cfcar  water  has  been  drawn  off  from  it,  only  about  half  an  inch  of 
solid  sewage  remains.  This  is  not  absolutely  all  the  solid  matter 
that  was  in  the  original  sewage,  but  it  is  so  nearly  all  that  if  they 
were  to  double  their  outlay  in  the  perfecting  of  their  system  they 
could  only  get  about  another  fiftieth  part  of  solid  suspended  matter. 
This  shows  very  strikingly  the  truth  of  what  has  often  been  said, 
that  it  is  not  the  sewage  of  London,  but  the  water  added  to  it  that 
constitutes  die  great  difficulty. 

The  "sludge"  having  been  eliminated  from  the  whole  volume  of 
the  sewage,  there  remains  the  question,  what  is  to  be  done  with  it  ? 
Upon  this  branch  of  the  subject  experiments  have  also  been  in  pro- 
gress of  late,  and,  as  we  have  intimated,  are  just  about  to  commence 
on  a  larger  scale.  When  the  Board  determined  last  year  to  deal 
with  a  million  gallons  of  sewage  a  day,  they  resolved"  to  test  the 
practicability  of  compressing  this  sludge  by  machinery,  so  as  still 
further  to  eliminate  the  water  from  it,  and  reduce  its  bulk.  Thev 
set  up  the  necessary  plant,  therefore,  and  have  been  turning  out 
about  five  tons  a  day  of  this  solid  sludge.  The  practicability  of  this 
process  has  been  demonstrated,  but  what  as  yet  remains  to  be  shown 
is  the  possibility  of  disposing  of  the  solidified  sewage  in  large  quan- 
tities. It  is  considered  that  the  small  quantity  they  have  hitherto 
turned  out  hardly  affords  a  criterion  on  this  point  It  may  be  easv 
enougb  to  get  rid  of  five  tons  a  day  ;  but  it  may  be  a  very' different 
matter  when  they  come  to  treat  the  whole  of  the  London  sewage  in  this 
manner,  and  have  some  nine  hundred  tons  a  day  to  dispose  of. 
Instead  of  one  million  gallons  hitherto  dealt  with,  they  have  deter- 
mined to  experiment  with  nine  million  gallons,  and  a  press  weighing 
forty-five  tons  has  just  been  completed.  In  connection  with  this  press, 
there  are  three  "  receivers  " — strong  iron  receptacles,  six  feet  by 
twelve  feet —  sunk  in  the  ground.  One  of  these  receivers  is  charged 
with  air  under  a  pressure  of  one  hundred  pounds  to  the  square  inch. 
Into  another  is  poured  a  certain  quantity  of  lime,  dissolved  in  water, 
and  then  the  liquid  sludge  is  also  injected  with  sufficient  force  thor- 
oughly to  mix  it  well  with  the  lime-water.    The  third  receiver  is  put 
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under  water  pressure,  by  which  the  condensed  air  in  the  intermedi- 
ate receiver  is  driven  into  that  containing  the  diluted  sludge,  which 
in  its  turn  is  expelled  from  the  receiver  and  forced  up  into  the  press. 
It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  actual  force  is  hydraulic,  the  air-cham- 
ber being  merely  a  buffer  interposed  between  the  water  ami  the  sew- 
age to  prevent  their  mixing.  The  pressure  in  the  chamber  —  one 
hundred  pounds  to  the  square  iuch  —  is,  of  course,  that  under  which 
the  sewage  is  held  in  the  press,  which  is  an  arrangement  of  iron 
plates  and  jute  cloths  acting  as  strainers,  through  which  practically 
the  whole  of  the  moisture  is  forced,  leaving  a  solid  cake  of  about  a 
third  of  the  bulk  of  the  liquid  sludge,  and  having  the  appearance 
when  thrown  out  in  a  heap  of  a  lightish  brown  clay. 

The  manurial  value  of  this  compressed  matter  seems  to  be  as  yet 
a  moot  point.  Whether  its  fertilizing  capabilities  have  been  washed 
out  of  it,  or  whether  it  is  a  valuable  manure;  or,  again,  whether, 
supposing  its  intrinsic  value  being  assumed,  farmers  and  market- 
gardeners  can  be  convinced  of  its  worth,  are  the  points  which,  as 
yet,  have  to  be  conclusively  settled.  It  may  be  that  the  value  of  this 
compressed  sewage  may  make  it  an  advantageous  mode  of  dealing 
the  outpouring  of  the  main  sewers.  On  the  other  hand,  it  may 
e  on  the  whole  cheaper  to  lake  three  times  the  quantity  of 
amp  reused  sludge  to  the  sea  and  throw  it  overboard.  These 
are,  in  brief,  the  points  which  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  have 
determined  to  put  to  practical  test,  and,  in  order  that  the  lest  shall 
be  a  practical  one,  they  have,  as  we  have  said,  just  set  up  new  appli- 
ances for  compressing  on  a  much  larger  scale  than  heretofore,  and 
they  are  going  to  buy  a  vessel  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the 
sludge  in  its  uncondensed  form.  Which  of  the  two  systems  will  be 
eventually  adopted  will  dupend  upon  the  comparative  results  obtained. 

It  may  be  worth  while  to  add  that  one  interesting  feature  of  these 
Crossness  works  is  about  to  disappear.  During  the  cholera  scare  the 
summer  before  last  the  Board  found  that  all  the  manufacturers 
engaged  in  producing  permanganate  of  soda  could  not  supply  any- 
thing like  the  quantity  they  required.  This  disinfectant  ran  up 
enormously  in  price,  and  at  one  time  was  fetching  £40  a  ton  in  the 
market.  A  factory  was  set  up  here,  and  the  necessary  plant  obtained, 
and  a  large  quantity  was  turned  out  at  a  cost  of  about  £20  a  ton, 
twenty  tons  a  day  being  at  that  time  required  for  the  outfalls  on  both 
sides  of  the  river.  Further  machinery  was  added,  and  eventually 
permanganate  of  soda  was  turned  out  at  £12  pounds  a  ton.  The 
great  demand  of  that  time,  however,  so  developed  the  means  of  sup- 
ply, that  manufacturers  are  now  tendering  the  disinfectant  at  £11  a 
tun,  and  the  Board  have  determined  to  discontinue  making  the  thing 
•  The  London  Daily  AW 


PROFESSOR  RUSKIN'S  GUILD  OF  ST.  GEORGE. 

TYfllE  fascination  exerted  upon 
J|»  our  imaginations  by  the  ro- 
mantic features  of  St.  George's 
Guild,  does  not  spring  from  the 
novelty  of  the  idea  of  such  an 
institution  (there  have  been  many 
other  organizations  for  the  testing 
of  socialistic  crochets  and  hobbies), 
but  from  the  bizarre  and  poetical 
nature  of  the  founder,  the  aston- 
ishingly visionary  character  of 
many  of  his  schemes,  and  the  large 
financial  sacrifices  he  has  made  for 
their  realization. 

The  prime  object  of  the  Guild 
is  "  the  general  mediciuing,  enrich- 
ing, and  preserving  in  political 
strength  the  imputation  of  Great 
Britain."  This  is  to  be  accom- 
plished by  purchasing  some  pieces  of  ground  to  cultivate,  subjecting 
the  cultivators  to  certain  rules,  and  educating  both  them  and  their 
children.  There  is  no  colony,  or  community,  localized  in  a  central 
place;  but  the  members  still  follow  their  own  business  wherever  they 
are,  merely  subscribing  to  the  rules  of  the  Guild,  and  contributini;  a 
small  fraction  of  their  incomes  for  the  expenses  thereof.  One  of  the 
chief  objects  of  Mr.  Ruskin  was  to  show  whether  refined  education 
was  not  possible  to  persons  maintaining  themselves  by  agriculture  or 
other  useful  labor,  and  to  convince  some  portion  of  thu  upper  clasws 
of  society  of  the  superiority  of  such  occupations  to  their  favorite  pro- 
fession of  war. 

It  was  Mr.  Ruskin's  (Biblical)  idea  at  first  that  every  member 
should  pav  to  the  Guild  one-tenth  of  his  or  her  income ;  but  later  this 
idea  had  to  be  abandoned.  The  central  plan,  always  kept  in  view, 
has  been  the  agricultural  one,  the  intention  being  not  merely  to  culti- 
vate ordinarv  land,  but  to  recover  barren,  rocky,  or  marshy  districts, 
and  bring  them  into  good  bearing  condition.  No  matter  on  how 
small  a  scale  the  thing  is  begun,  said  the  founder.  Better  try  the 
experiment  in  two  or  three  poor  men's  gardens  than  not  at  nil.  But 
supposing  some  pieces  of  land  of  respectable  size  were  secured,  then, 
said  he,  we  will  ascertain  the  absolutely  best  that  can  be  made  of 
i-verv  acre — (lowers  native  to  the  soil  shall  be  sown  in  the  wild  places, 
fruit-trees  planted,  cottages  built,  pasturage  extended,  and  every  foot 
of  the  land  developed  to  its  utmost. 

We  are  prepared,  of  course,  to  hear  that  in  these  little  paradises 


there  are  to  be  no  steam-engines,  no  railroads,  no  idleness,  no  < 
ity,  and  "  no  liberty,"  and  that  laborers  shall  be  paid  fixed  wages ; 
children  to  be  educated  couipulsorily  in  agricultural  and  naval  schools 
—  the  boys  to  learn  swimming  or  sailing;  the  girls,  spinning,  weav- 
ing, sewing,  and  cooking;  both  sexes  to  be  taught  botany,  dancing, 
music  and  art,  also  instructed  in  gentleness,  finished  courtesy,  truth- 
speaking,  obedience.  As  they  grow  older,  they  are  to  learn  the 
natural  history  of  the  place  they  live  in,  to  know  Latin,  and  the  his- 
tory of  Athens,  Rome,  Venice,  Florence,  and  London.  Young  men 
who  deserve  higher  education  are  to  receive  that  of  a  Greek  gentle- 
man of  the  lVriclean  age,  plus  Christianity.  Boys  are  to  be  taught 
"  thoroughly,  and  with  awe,"  the  physical  laws  relating  to  their  liodies. 

The  Guild  was  founded  in  1871,  and  duly  registered  as  a  limited 
liability  companv.  Ruskin  as  first  Master,  making  over  to  it  a  tenth 
of  his  income.  He  was  worth  at  that  time  about  $550,000.  Up  lo 
July,  1876,  after  five  years  of  existence,  the  membership  of  St. 
George's  Guild  numbered  only  thirty  persons,  some  of  them  young 
ladies.  It  curiously  marks  the  unpopular  nature  of  the  enterprise 
that  the  Master,  in  making  his  list  of  names,  dared  to  give  at  first 
onlv  the  initials,  and  afterwards,  the  first  and  last  name*  of  such 
Guildsmen  and  Guildswutnen  as  he  thought  would  not  blame  him  for 
so  doing. 

Up  to  July,  1877,  the  Guild  had  available  cash  to  the  amount  of 
£3,487  12s.  The  title  was  changed  from  "Company"  to" Guild" 
in  1877,  owing  to  the  ideas  of  fraudulently  connected  with  so  many 
companies  of  England  (curious  reason  for  changing).  About  the 
name  time,  also,  the  requirement  of  a  lithe  was  dropped,  as  it  had 
proved  a  grievous  stumbling-block  to  the  rich.  It  was  now  announced 
that  anybody  would  be  received  as  a  Companion  who,  complying 
with  the  principles  and  methods  of  the  association,  would  contribute 
one  pur  cent  of  his  or  her  income,  up  to  £10  on  incomes  reaching  a 
thousand  a  year,  the  understanding  being  that,  above  that  amount, 
nothing  would  be  asked.  At  the  same  time,  the  word  "  Companion  " 
was  reserved  as  the  appellation  of  a  superior  order  of  the  association, 
the  members  of  which  would  be  willing  to  give  one-tenth  of  their 
income,  while  ordinary  Guildsmen  gave  only  one  per  cent  thereof. 
Yet  in  spite  of  small  membership  and  languid  progress  of  work,  it 
cannot  be  said  that  the  Master's  reform  movement  has  borne  no  fruit. 
If  proof  were  needed,  it  is  afforded,  for  one  thing,  by  the  establish- 
ment, in  1879,  of  the  ••  Ruskin  Society  of  Great  Britain,"  with  I 
quarters  at  Manchester,  and  branch  societies  at  Aberdeen 
Glasgow,  the  chief  aims  being  to  promote  the  study  an 
of  Mr.  Ruskin's  writings,  to  exemplify  his  teachings,  and  to  aid  his 
practical  efforts  for  social  improvement. 

The  work  done  for  Si.  George  has  been  not  only  of  an  interesting 
nature,  but  of  considerable  extent.  The  first  piece  of  actual  work 
performed  seems  to  have  been  a  bit  of  road-making  at  Oxford  by  the 
students.  The  first  interest  from  St.  George's  fund  Mr.  Ruskin 
spent  in  the  vain  attempt  to  keep  perfectly  clean  a  bit  of  London 
street;  a  cloth  mill  has  been  erected  in  the  Isle  of  Man,  for  weaving 
the  wool  of  the  Manx  sheep ;  various  pluts  of  ground  have  been  pur- 
chased, and  at  least  one  of  them  has  been  put  under  cultivation  ;  Mr. 
Ruskin  restored,  at  a  cost  of  $2,500,  a  beautiful  pool 1  at  Carshalton, 
near  the  home  of  his  boyhood  (Heme  Hill,  by  Loudon)  ;  be  has  done 
a  good  deal  of  expensive  terracing  at  his  own  residence — Brant- 
wood,  in  the  Lake  District — where,  however,  the  wood  hyacinths 
and  heather  seem  to  outweigh  in  value  the  hay  and  strawberries. 
One  of  the  most  amusing  projects  of  the  Master  was  the  establish- 
ment of  a  tea  shop  at  29  Paddington  Street,  London.  Here  the 
patient  idealist  installed  two  of  his  mother's  aged  servants  as  clerks. 
The  idea  was  to  sell  good  tea  in  as  small  packets  as  people  chose  to 
buy,  without  charging  a  profit  on  the  subdivision.  But  the  absence 
of  illumination  by  gas,  and  the  eschewing  of  the  rhetoric  of  adver- 
tisements, as  well  as  the  increase  in  the  consumption  of  spirits 
throughout  the  neighborhood,  .made  sales  slow.  The  chief  check, 
however,  on  the  trade  of  "Mr.  Ruskin's  Tea-shop,"  he  thinks,  was 
his  delay  in  painting  his  sign.  He  could  not  for  months  determine 
whether  the  said  sign  should  be  of  a  Chinese  character  —  black  upon 
gold  ;  or  of  a  Japanese  —  blue  upon  white ;  or  of  pleasant  English  — 
rose  color  on  green ;  and  still  less  how  far  legible  scale  of  letters 
could  be  compatible,  on  a  board  only  a  foot  broad,  with  lengthy 
enough  elucidation  of  the  peculiar  offices  of  the  establishment.  Mean- 
while, rent  and  taxes  ale  up  the  profits,  and  something  in  addition. 

But  all  these  experiments  have  been  onlv  subsidiary  to  the  main 
enterprise  of  founding  a  great  educational  museum  at  Sheffield.  The 
Master  intends  to  make  his  Museum  of  St.  George  thu  practical 
embodiment  of  all  that  he  has  taught  in  his  writings  on  art  and  natu- 
ral history.  A  beginning  has  been  made ;  and  such  collections  as 
have  been  got  together  are  exhibited  in  a  temporary  museum  in 
Upper  Walkley,  a  hill  suburb  of  Sheffield,  inhabited  chiefly  by  poor 

The  constitution  of  St.  George's  Guild  has  been  described  as 
that  of  an  aristocracy,  which  elects  an  absolute  chief,  or  doge. 
The  members,  in  the  order  of  their  rank,  consist  of  (I)  the  master, 
(2)  the  marshals,  (3)  landlords,  (4)  tenantry,  craftsmen,  and  hired 
laborers.  Without  going  into  details  a»  to  the  respective  functions 
of  these  ranks,  let  it  be  said  that  labor  and  the  laborer  hold  the  place 
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1  The  following  pieae  of  suporb  Kngllsb,  aiul  of  uxquiAlUi  sentiment.  Mr.  Has- 
kin  had  csttiwI  on  Uie  fountain:  — 

"I*  ohkiiikmck  to  rut  Uivkk  or  Lira,  or  THE  BROOK*  A>!>  KneiTa  THAT 
HCKI>  IT.  or  TBS  PK4CK  THAT  «>D»  IT.  MAY  THIi.  WKI.L  III  KCIT  !" 

tux  sxavicn  or  Max  Flocks,  asp  Flowbr*.  aso  bx  dv  I 

Vbt.i. 


MUaoAaxr's  Well.'1 
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of  chief  honor.  Ail 


have  reference  to  the  laborers' 


well- 
is 


being,  and  the  authority  of  the  Master  and  the  superior 
derived  from  hitn. 

The  first  maxim  of  the  Guildsmen  is  "to  do  good  work,  whether 
they  live  or  die."  Marriage*  am  to  be  regulated  by  the  Guild.  Aa 
to  couruhip,  the  sum  and  substance  of  Mr.  Buskin's  ideas  is  this : 
No  girl  should  reject  a  lover  at  once  nor  accept  him  at  once-  A  girl 
worth  anything  ought  to  have  half  a  dozen  suitors ;  and  she  is  to  put 
them  all  on  probation,  requiring  of  tbeui  as  many  lions'  skins  and 
giants'  heads  as  she  thinks  she  is  worth.  If  a  lover  is  absolutely  dis- 
liked by  her,  "  she  mar  send  him  away  for  seven  years  or  so,  he 
vowing  to  live  on  cresses  and  wear  sackcloth  meanwhile,"  or  do  some- 
tiling  of  the  kind  to  show  his  worthiness.  When  we  read  such  funny 
things  as  this  in  Mr.  Raskin's  books,  we  begin  to  understand  the 
meaning  of  that  quizzing,  mischievous  look  in  the  eyes  which  he  is 
re 


parted  occasionally  to  show. 

The  members  are  to  use  no  machines,  except  for  very  heavy  work, 
for  speed  of  travel  on  main  lines  uf  commu- 


rhe  members  are 
and  no  railroads, 


The  rent*  levied  by  St.  George  will  differ  from  common  rent*  in 
respect  of  being  lowered  instead  of  raised  in  proportion  to  every 
improvement  made  by  the  tenant.  Furthermore,  the  rents  will  be 
employed  in  making  improvements  on  the  estates  of  the  tenants, 
landlord*  not  being  allowed  to  take  any  money  except  what  they  earn 
by  their  personal  labor.  (This  is  surely  a  socialistic  measure  which 
would  go  far  toward  establishing  the  equality  which  Kuskin  says  he 
detests.) 

There  is  to  be  a  national  store  of  wealth  (idea  seems  to  have  been 
taken  from  Proudhon)  instead  of  a  national  debt  —  the  store,  or 
reserve  fund,  to  consist  of  food,  clothes,  books,  and  works  of  art. 
The  government  will  always  have  enough  of  these  in  its  possession  to 
meet  the  entire  demand  of  its  currency  in  circulation.  "  Govern- 
ment 1 "  "  Currency  I  "  thinks  the  reader.  "  Why,  we  shall  then  have 
a  government  within  a  government."  Even  so.  But  die  creed,  or 
constitution,  of  St.  George  demands,  in  its  seventh  article,  entire 
loralty  to  the  existing  administration,  unless  it  be  proved  to  be  con- 
trary to  the  laws  of  God.  Ip  this  respect  (loyalty),  it  exactly  resem- 
bles the  constitution  drawn  up  by  John  Brown  for  his  anticipated 
republic  of  blacks.  John  brown  suffered  martyrdom.  But  I  suppose 
no  better  proof  could  be  asked  of  the  visionary  nature  of  the  English 
John's  similar  movement  for  the  liberation  of  the  white  slaves  of  labor 
than  the  complete  indifference  of  the  existing  government  to  this  bold 
little  rebel  tlag  of  St.  George,  run  up  by  a  sick  and  despairing  pro- 
phet in  the  very  heart  of  the  vast  empire  of  Great  Britain. 

The  only  use  to  which  the  Guild  will  put  its  precious  metals  will 
be  to  employ  them  for  currency  and  in  the  arts.  The  Guildsmen  arc 
to  eat  out  ot  delft  and  drink  out  of  pewter  (idea  taken  from  More's 
Utopia."  Kuskin  has  clearly  studied  ail  the  Utopias,  from  Plato  down 
to  Brook  Farm).  There  will  also  be  paper  money ;  but  it  will  be  a 
matter  of  financial  indifference  what  part  of  the  circulating  medium 
is  in  coin  and  what  in  paper,  since  the  power  of  each  is  but  that  of  a 
government  receipt  for  goods  delivered  into  the  general  store. 

In  dress,  evervbody  will  have  to  look  to  it  that  he  be  clean  as  wax, 
and  no  ragged  garments  allowed.  The  dress  of  tbc  superior  orders 
and  ofBcurs  always  to  be  plainer  than  that  of  the  "  peasants,"  as 
Kuskin  calls  them  (this  idea  about  dress  also  taken  from  Sir  Thomas 
More).  Hereditary  nobles  entering  the  Guild  are  kindly  permitted 
to  retain  the  insignia  of  their  rank  ;  but  thuy  must  all  promise  to 
wear  uncut  jewels,  if  thev  wear  any  at  all. 

Professor  Buskin's  cardinal  idea  of  obedience  is  to  be  praetieally 
enforced  with  a  vengeance  in  the  government  of  which  he  is  uwmvuc 
He,  at  one  time,  actually  entertained  the  idea  of  ruling  his  peasant- 
slave*  (I  will  justify  the  phrase  immediately)  by  the  iron  rod  of  the 
military  order!  lie  states  that  in  early  life  he  had  known  so  many 
good  and  wise  soldiers,  and  had  observed  so  constantly  in  his  histori- 
cal reading  (notice  how  always  and  always  he  falls  back  for  justifica- 
tion u|ion  precedent,  upon  the  past)  the  beneficence  of  military  rule 
in  time  of  peace,  that  he  had  seriously  thought  of  choosing  the  com- 
mandants of  the  Guild  from  veteran  soldiers.  It  was  also  his  inten- 
tion to  select  the  laborers  from  such  domestics  and  retainers  of  old 
families  as  had  been  thrown  out  of  employment  by  modern  social 
changes  (these  |>ers'>ns  attractive  to  him  because  of  their  habits  of 
unquestioning  obedience).  Well,  when  he  had  thus  provided  for 
discipline,  let  u«  see  how  he  would  crack  his  whip  over  his  coffleg  of 
peasant  slaves  (For*,  I.,  Utter  37).  The  laboring  Guildsmen  arc 
oi'ii/if  llfl :  — 

(1)  To  rent  their  land  lem[iorariIy  of  the  M;ister;  and  they  can 
he  ejected,  if  thev  prove  intractable.1 

(2)  To  pay  over  one  per  cent  of  their  incomes  for  St  George's 
Benevolent  In 

(5)  To  send  Their  children  to  the  schools  where  Mr.  Ruskin's  ideas 
on  education  will  be  carried  out. 

(6)  To  take  no  newspaper  except  the  one  to  be  published  by  the 
Master,  and  to  read  no  books  but  tlio*e  published,  edited,  or  selected 
for  the  Guild's  library  by  him. 

(*)  Each  and  all  to  render  "unreasoning  obedience,"  solumu  and 
constant,  to  the  oHicers  set  over  them.   

i  All  of  these  conditions  mar  tss  found  In  various  part*  ot  For,  Clavigrm  and 
Tim*  and  TUU,  wlwnee  I  havo  culled  U>«n  forth. 


To  cultivate  their  land  as  the  overseer  may  direct. 

To  build  their  houses  with  prescribed  materials,  and  to  a  fixed 


(8)  To  use  only  such  machinery  as  the  Master  may  direct. 

(9)  To  obey,  in  general,  the  laws  of  Plato,  Christ,  Lord  Bacon, 
Sir  Thomas  More,  and  the  Florentines  of  Dante's  time. 

(10)  Every  tradesman's  books  must  be  open  to  inspection  on  the 
Master's  order,  and  his  entire  business  affairs,  including  the  percent- 
ages paid  to  clerks  and  producers,  known  to  everybody. 

(11)  "  And  finally,"  says  Kuskin,  "  people  whom  I  catch  doing  as 
thev  like  will  generally  have  to  leave  tie  estate  ! " 1 

At  this  point,  I  make  no  doubt  my  readers  are  rubbing  their  eyes 
and  asking  themselves  just  where  about  in  time  they  re  all  v  are,  and 
if  tbey 
alarmei 

ger  of  Professor  Buskin  bei 


Ling  inemseives  just  wnere  aoout  in  time  they  really  are,  ami 
are  in  possession  of  their  senses.    Don't  tremble  or  get 
i,  dear  friends.    Our  liberties  are  still  safe :  there  is  no  dan- 
intrusted  with  autocratic  power.  He 


is  only  dreaming,  after  all.  Will  you  examine  a  specimen  law  of 
our  ideal  government?  It  is  only  six  hundred  years  old,  and  comes 
from  Florence.  The  law  away  back  there  was  that  no  citizen  should 
buy  fish  to  sell  again  to  middlemen.  In  this  way,  you  get  fresh  fish, 
do  you  see?  Now,  we  must  have  this  law  in  St.  George's  Guild. 
But  bow  to  get  our  fish  to  their  proper  market  and  sold  ?  Why, 
what  eke  have  tie  sons  of  the  fishermen  to  do,  and  what  else  have 
idle  clergymen  to  do,  better  than  to  peddle  good  fish?  The  day 
must  come  (says  Kuskin,  in  all  seriousness)  when  gentlemen  will  turn 
fish  mongers,  and,  hiring  themselves  out  to  the  fishermen,  take  drip- 
ping basket  on  back,  and  cry  their  finny  wares  through  the  cities  ! 

"  They  may  stagger  on,  perhaps,  a  year  or  two  more  in  their  vain 
ways;  but  the  day  must  come  when  your  poor,  little,  honest  puppy, 
whom  his  people  have  been  wanting  to  dress  up  in  a  surplice  and 
call '  The  to  be  Feared,'  that  he  might  have  pay  enough,  by  tithe  or 
tax,  to  marry  a  pretty  girl,  and  live  in  a  parsonage, — some  poor, 
little,  honest  wretch  of  a  puppy,  I  say,  will  eventually  get  it  into  his 
glossy  head  that  he  would  be  tncomparatively  more  reverend  to  mor- 
tals, and  acceptable  to  St.  Peter  ana  all  the  saints,  as  a  true  monger 
of  sweet  fish  than  a  false  fisher  for  rotten  souls ;  and  that  his  wife 
would  be  incomparably  more  'ladylike,'  not  to  say  madonna-like, 
marching  beside  him  in  purple  stockings  and  sabots,  or  even  frankly 
barefoot,  with  her  creel  full  of  caller  herring  on  her  back,  than  in 
administering  any  quantity  of  ecclesiastical  scholarship  to  her  Sun- 
day schools. 

'"How  dreadful,  how  atrocious!'  thinks  the  tender  clerical  lover. 
'  My  wife  walk  with  a  fish-basket  on  her  back  I ' 

"'  Yes,  you  young  scamp,  you.  You  were  going  to  tie  to  the  Holy 
Ghost,  then,  were  you,  only  that  she  might  wear  satin  slippers  and 
be  called  a  lady ! '"- William  Sloane  Kennedy's  Utter  to  the  Index. 


THE  BUILDING  OF  STABLES. 


I 


T  mav  be  well  to  preface  this  article  by  sayinc  that 
the  following  remarks  are  a  brief  summary  of  the 
dfiulerala  in  stable-building,  as  regarded  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  owner  of  the  horses  to  be  provided 
for.    The  subject  is  sufficiently  important  to  make  a 
non-professional  opinion  of  some  value. 

It  is  surprising  to  observe  how  careful  many  persons 
are  as  to  the  construction  and  filting-up  of  their  bouses 
—  how  careless  they  are  in  regard  to  their  stables.  It 
Is  true  Uiat  more  intelligence  is  now  shown  in  the  man- 
agement of  horses  than  was  visible  oven  a  few  vears 
ago,  but  that  progress  is  still  of  a  comparative  charac- 
ter; so  that  the  carelessness  about  the  stables  arises 
from  a  kind  of  popular  ignorance  in  regard  to  the  man- 
agement of  horses.  Continually  those  who  take  a  per- 
sonal interest  in  everything  which  concerns  their  houses 
will  be  found  to  leave  the  stable  management  entirely 
to  itself.  Hence,  the  construction  and  fitting  of  stables 
are  often  left  altogether  to  tiie  architect  and  builder. 
The  former  has  quite  enough  to  do  with  looking  after 
the  house  without  troubling  much  about  stables,  ami  in 
all  probability  he  has  seldom  studied  this  question  from 
a  practical  point  of  view.  He  will  plan  a  picturesque 
and  pleasing  exterior,  and  then  his  task  is  over.  But 
too  often  the  owner  of  tbc  premises  does  not  give  him 
free  scope,  even  in  regard  to  this.  If  he  interferes,  it 
>  the  stables  where  the  money  is  to  be  saved,  and 
•Tf*5  ov"r  an(l  over  again  stables  may  be  seen  wholly  infe- 
rjor  in  architectural  character  to  the  house,  simply  be- 
cause the  owner,  while  feeling  it  necessary  to  erect  stables,  has  tho'tijbt 
it  advisable  to  spend  as  little  money  upon  them  as  possible.  Badlr< 
constructed  stables  arc  never  economical,  and  in  many  cases  a  little 
extra  money  spent  on  thein  will  repay  itself  in  the  better  condition  of 
the  horses  which  will  have  to  inhabit  them. 

A  cardinal  principle  in  the  erection  of  stables  is  the  selection  of  a 
site.  Stable*  are  loo  often  put  up  in  any  back  region,  but  thev  should 
always  be  built  in  the  warmest  and  sunniest  aspect  which  is  "obtaina- 
ble.   Not  warmed,  as  are  bouses,  artificially  ;  the  warmth  of  the  sun 


» flu  Carlvle,  lu 
form  their  estates  into  miniature  and  r 


Skn»ti»a  .Vit^ira."  suggest*  that  the  Kngllsh  lords  might 
uto  minimum  andm<Mel  eommuiuilos,  drilling  and  dleciiiliii- 
Ing  their  leimuu,  and  UinithiKfi  thr  rr/Vi.  »,<rji.  Hut  nil  this  arrogutee  of  Hus- 
klu  and  Carlvle  contnut*  with  the  spirit  of  goritle  WalUr  Mcoii,  who,  thougk 
ostensibly  a*  nnnMrvailrx  as  hl»  two  »>unirynieu.  ret,  when  h»  was  settling  i 
few  families  at  ADbouford.  io*d>  only  loo  condition*:  first,  that  ib<-»  thooWl 
keep  Ibetr  cottage*  and  doorways  and  Utile  garden*  tolorably  neat;  and  seoood, 
(bat  iho  men  should  keep  their  guns  from  the  game,  and  the  boys  iketr  hands 
from  tbe^blrdV  neets  and  newly-plaated  wood.:   tUxskhart's  i./r.  vol.  »., 
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rv  to  ke«p  them  m  dry  and  wirm  u  possible.  Dry- 
new  is  very  essential  for  good  stables,  and,  therefore,  a  site  where 
drainage  i*  easy  and  good  should  be  selected.  Damp  stables  will 
cause  di&ease  not  only  in  the  lungs  and  bronchial  tubes  of  a  horse,  but 
also  in  his  feet,  and  may  cost  the  owner  not  only  anxiety,  but  money. 
It  has  to  be  borne  in  mind,  also,  that  both  sunny  and  dry  stables  are 
requisite  for  keeping  carriages  in  proper  condition.  Hence,  no  one 
should  build  a  stable  or  coach-house  except  on  a  dry  site  and  with  a 
warm  aspect. 

Another  element  in  regard  to  the  construction  of  stables  of  the 
highest  importance  is  that  they  should  be  built  as  substantially  as  pos- 
sible. Warm  stables  in  winter  are  absolutely  necessary  for  horses,  if 
they  are  to  look  well  and  do  their  work  well,  and  equally  in  summer 
tbey  should  be  cool. 

The  aim  of  the  builder  of  stables  should,  in  fact,  be  to  erect  them 
so  that  they  may  be  kept  internally  at  a  moderate  and  equal  temper- 
ature throughout  the  year,  so  far  as  that  is  possible.  Horses  come 
warm  into  a  stable,  and  they  cannot,  as  we  can,  stand  with  their  backs 
to  the  fire.  Hence,  it  is  most  necessary  that  in  winter-time  they  should 
into  stables  which  will  chill  them.  On  the  other  hand, 
annot  be  taken  in  regard  to  ventilation. 
Many  horses  are  lost  every  year  owing  to  insufficient  ventilation. 
The  stables  get  hot  aud  close,  and  a  horse  is  stripped  of  his  clothing 
and  brought  into  the  cold  air.  The  human  being,  with  much  the  same 
constitution,  puts  on  an  overcoat  when  he  turns  out.  It  is  not  sur- 
prising, therefore,  that  horses  get  colds,  coughs,  and  sometimes  die, 
•onetimes  become  permanently  injured  in  their  wind.  While,  there- 
fore, a  stable  should  be  temperate,  it  should  not  bo  hot,  and  accord- 
ing! v  the  ventilating  apparatus  should  be  as  effectual  and  as  easily 
worked  as  possible.  Barely  one  stable  in  ten  is  properly  ventilated, 
and  artificial  warmth  is  never  supplied,  though  most  stables  might 
obtain  it  from  the  harness-room  fires  by  means  of  hot  flues  or  hot- 
water  pipes  connected  with  the  boiler,  to  be  used  according  to  the  ex- 
ternal atmosphere. 

The  fitting-up  of  the  stable  will  hardly,  perhaps,  be  considered  as 
within  the  province  of  an  architect,  but  it  is  a  matter  with  which 
every  architect  should  be  acquainted.  The  great  point  to  bear  in 
mind  is  that  loose-boxes  should  be  put  up,  and  not  stalls.  The  com- 
mon practice  is  to  have  about  three  stalls  to  one  loose-box,  whereas 
the  proportion  should  be  reversed.  The  freedom  which  a  horse  has 
in  a  loose-box  is  of  vital  importance.  To  point  out  the  reasons  for 
this  would  be  to  go  into  matters  scarcely  fitted  for  this  journal,  but, 
whether  for  actual  general  health,  or  for  keeping  a  horse  sound  in  his 
legs,  a  loose-box  is  very  necessary.  There  is  no  need  to  have  them 
large,  but  loose-boxes  should  be  sufficiently  roomy  for  a  horse  to  turn 
ia  with  comfort.  There  are  many  stalls  which,  with  an  extra  foot  of 
breadth,  would  make  reasonably  good  loose-boxes. 

We  may  shortly  summarize  a  few  more  hints.  The  harness-room 
should  never  be  a  passage-room,  though,  on  the  other  hand,  it  should 
be  directly  connected  with  the  stables.  Where  the  stables  are  large, 
it  should  be  double,  in  the  nature  of  a  scullery  and  a  kitchen,  the 
outer  harness-room  for  rough  work,  the  inner  for  keeping  saddles, 
etc.,  and  for  doing  lighter  and  cleaner  work.  Large  coach-houses  are 
to  be  avoided;  several  smaller  ones  are  better.  To  have  several  car- 
riages packed  in  one  coach-house  causes  them  to  be  constantly  knocked 
and  bruised,  whereas,  when  one,  or  at  most  two,  carriages  occupy  one 
house,  tbey  are  not  so  likely  to  receive  damage.  When  stables  are  of 
any  size  there  should  always  be  one  or  more  large,  loose-boxes  at  a 
distance  from  the  general  ranee  of  stabling  for  the  use  of  young  horses, 
or  mares  with  a  foal,  or  for  the  purpose  of  summering  hunters.  If 
possible,  the  stable  should  be  planned  so  as  to  be  connected  with,  a 
small  grass  paddock  —  a  mere  plot  of  grass  is  sufficient.  This  serves 
as  a  place  for  a  horse  to  be  turned  Into  in  spring  or  summer  for  an 
hour  or  two,  occasionally,  and  as  an  exercising  ground  when  a  track 
is  laid  down  with  straw  in  hard  winters.  Again,  every  stable  should 
be  provided  with  one  or  two  sleeping-rooms,  which  should  be  over  the 
harness-room.  As  to  the  drainage,  It  goes  without  saying  that  it 
should  be  as  perfect  as  possible.  It  may  be  said  that  the  stables  we 
have  described  are  small,  but  the  same  principles  arc  applicable  to 
large  ones,  and,  in  all  respects,  the  latter  are  but  the  small  ones  mul- 
tiplied. Having  regard  to  the  great  value  of  horses,  to  the  careless- 
ness, economical  views,  or  ignorance  of  so  many,  if  not  most,  horse- 
owners,  architects  should  always  do  their  best  to  insist  on  Btables 
being  erected  on  intelligent  principles  and  In  the  best 
net.—  Builder. 


AMERICA*  IN  ST  IT  UT  It  OV  ARCHITECTS. 

1ITHE  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  American  Institute  of  Architects, 
in  recording  the  decease  of  a  late  Honorary  Member  of  the 
A  Institute,  James  Fergusson,  F.  R.  a,  M.  R.  A.  S.,  F.  R.  I.  B.  A., 
etc.,  etc.,  desire  to  express  their  high  estimate  of  his  eminently  val- 
uable and  productive  labors  in  the  field  of  historical  architectural 
criticism,  and  of  his  profound  and  extended  researches  into  the  ori- 
gin and  development  of  architectural  styles.  His  grand  work  on 
Ksat  Indian  Architecture  stands  unique,  and  will  always  be  a  miuu 
of  wealth  for  future  investigator*.    His  "History  of  Architecture," 


untib       II     tt-iattwu   vi  *>M*9 

to  his  teachings,  and  the 
is  by  the  present  genera- 


developed  from  his  previously- issued  "  Handbook,"  forms  the  highest 
authority  on  the  subject  for  English-speaking  architectural  students 
and  connoisseurs ;  while  these  and  his  many  other  architectural  writ- 
I  ings,  published  during  an  active  career  of  authorship  of  forty  yean, 
1  allattcst  the  depth  of  his  scholarship  and  his  earnest  devotion  to  the 
I  cause  of  good  architecture — a  devotion  which  those  who  were  fortu- 
!  nately  brought  into  contact  with  the  man  found  to  be  as  sincere  as  it 
was  enthusiastic. 

Much  of  the  modern  catholic  and  sympathetic  appreciation  of  the 
beauties  peculiar  to  each  style  is  owji 
influence  of  his  work  is  felt  in  all 
lion  of  architects. 

A  most  notable  fact  in  connection  with  Mr.  Fergnsaon's  long  and 
highly  honorable  career  is  that  he  was  not  educated  to  architecture, 
either  as  a  practitioner  or  au  amateur,  but  to  mercantile  pursuits, 
and  that  he  voluntarily  gave  up  fire  prospects  in  this  direction  for 
the  sake  of  devoting  himself  to  the  disinterested  study  of  architect- 
ure and  to  the  literary  elaboration  of  the  history  of  its  forms.  The 

(jrofession,  while  deeply  mourning  his  loss,  should  feel  grateful  that 
le  was  yet  spared  to  an  advanced  age,  while  retaining  in  its  behalf 
and  iu  that  of  the  cultured  public,  the  full  vigor  and  active  use  of 
his  faculties  to  the  end. 

Adopted  in  Board  of  Trustees,  A.  I.  A.,  May  21,  1846,  and 
ordeied  to  be  forwarded  to  American  Architect  for  publication. 

Gko.  C.  Mason,  Jr., 

Secretory,  A.  1.  A., 

Per  A.J.  Bloor,  Secretary,  pro  Urn. 

MKW  YORK  CHAPTER,  A.  I.  A. 


Chapter  of  the  American  Institute  of 
regret,  of  the  demise  of  Henry 
his  resi- 


Whereas,  the  New  York 
Architects  have  beard,  with 

Hobson  Richardson,  a  Fellow  of  the  Institute,  and,  during 
dence  in  New  York,  a  member  of  this  Chapter,  therefore :  — 

Retolvtd,  that  in  bis  death,  after  a  long  and  courageous  struggle 
with  painful  and  incurable  disease,  the  profession  in  which  he  so 
masterfully  labored  has  lost  an  associate  whose  whole  strength  was  is 
vital  alliance  with  his  art,  and  whose  productions  have  not  been  sur- 
passed by  those  of  any  of  his  compatriots,  and  have  contributed,  cer- 
tainly not  less  than  any,  to  give  our  new  country  a  distinct  claim, 
before  the  world,  to  a  rank  in  the  domain  of  Art,  somewhat  commen- 
surate with  that  position  in  other  fields  of  civilization  which  it 
already  filled.  At  the  same  time  they  amply  illustrate  the  value  to 
every  professional  aspirant,  no  matter  how  well  gifted  by  nature,  of 
long  and  careful  training  in  his  proposed  specialty ;  while  the  splen- 
did results  that  may  be  attained  by  persistent  application  in  one 
school  of  architectural  expression  is  not  less  strongly  marked  in  bis 
career. 

Resolved,  that  the  above  preamble  ami  resolution,  signed  by  the 
President  and  Secretory  of  the  Chapter,  be  transmitted  to  Mr.  Rich- 
l's  family,  with  an  expression  of  condolence  in  their  I  " 


ILLINOIS)  STATE  ASSOCIATION  OK  ARCHITECT*. 

This  committee  of  the  Illinois  Statu  Association  of  Architects,  ap- 
pointed to  frame  a  proposed  State  law  to  regulate  the  sanitary  con- 
struction of  buildings,  held  au  important  meeting  yesterday  at  the 
rooms  of  Adler  &  Sullivan  in  the  Borden  Block.  There  were  pres- 
ent, Frederick  Baumann,  Danktnar  Adler  and  William  Holabird, 
of  the  committee ;  and  Dr.  John  II.  Raueh,  Secretary  of  the  State 
Board  of  Health  ;  Dr.  Oscar  C.  De Wolf,  Health  Commissioner  of 
Chicago,  and  W.  II.  Genung,  of  his  department;  S.  G.  Artiogstall, 
City  Engineer,  and  O.  A.  Cheney,  Superintendent  of  the  Sowerage 
Department. 

The  topic  first  taken  up  was  the  form  which  the  proposed  legisla- 
tion should  lake.  Mr.  Baumann  advocated  a  law  which  should  ap- 
point a  commission  and  give  it  power  to  make  regulations  and  en- 
force them.  He  advocated  this  because  it  would  permit  changes  to 
be  made  in  the  regulations  as  experience  or  scientific  inquiry  would 
suggest.  This  form  of  law  was  opposed  by  Dr.  DvWolf  because  the 
regulations  could  not  be  enforced  by  penalties,  and  he  held  that  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  State  had  decided  that  an  appointed  body 
coulil  not  exercise  legislative  functions.  He  claimed  that  to  secure 
the  most  positive  enforcement,  the  law  must  be  as  specific  as  possible. 

A  specific  law  being  tacitly  considered  a  necessity,  the  discussion 
took  a  wide  range,  involving  many  more  points  iu  sanitary  construc- 
tion. The  use  or  disuse  of  catch-basins,  the  placing  of  plumbing 
pipes  in  sight,  the  connection  of  privy-vaults  with  the  sewers,  ana 
the  responsibility  the  architect  bears  in  the  sanitary  construction  of 
a  building,  and  other  questions  were  thoroughly  discussed.  While 
no  provisions  were  actually  agreed  upon,  it  was  considered  that  a 
great  advance  had  been  made  in  coming  to  a  mutual  understanding. 
The  committee  will  select  a  lawyer  and  draft  a  bill  which  will  be 
submitted  at  another  conference.— Sanitary  New- 


To  SorTKK  Uard  Putty.—  To  soften  pulty  that  has 
by  exposure,  so  as  to  remove  it  easily  from  a  sash,  take  one  pound  of 
pearlash  aud  three  pounds  of  quick  stone  lime;  slack  the  lime  in  water, 
then  add  the  pearlash,  and  make  the  whole  about  the  consistency  of 
paint.  Apply  it  to  the  putty  on  both  side*  of  the  glass,  and  let  it  re- 
main for  twelve  hours,  when  the  patty  will  bo  so  softened  that  the  iflaas 
may  be  taken  out  of  the  frame  with  the  greatest  facility. 
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[  We  cannot  pay  Mention  to  the  demands  of  correspondents  if  ho  for- 
get to  give  their  names  and  addresses  as  guaranty  of  good  faith.] 
WINDMILLS  FOR  WATER-SUPPLY. 


Niw  You,  May  », 

To  the  Editors  of  the  American  Architect:  — 

Dear  Sirs, — I  am  informed  that  the  last  issue  of  your  valued  jour- 
nal contain*  a  reprint  of  my  paper  on  "  Windmill)  for  Water  Sup- 
ply," published  by  me,  over  my  signature,  in  Engineering  Neurs, 
December,  1885,  but  that  you  credit  the  paper  to  the  Hydraulic  or 
Sanitary  Plumber,  not  mentioning  my  name  or  the  Engineering 
Netos.  Knowing  the  high  sense  of  honor  of  your  journal,  I  feel 
certain  that  your  action  in  this  matter  is  either  an  oversight  or  the 
result  of  misunderstanding  of  the  facts.  I  know  you  will  be  pleased 
to  make  proper  correction  in  your  next  issue. 

Very  respectfully,  Alfred  R.  Wolff. 

[The  article  referred  to  was,  we  believe,  properly  credited  by  us  to  the 
journal  In  which  we  found  It  printed,  and,  aa  we  bad  no  clue  either  to  its 
original  place  of  publication,  or  to  Its  author's  name,  we  wero  ui 
of  doing  Injustice  to  any  one.— Ed*.  America*  Abchitect.1 


VERMIN  IN  SOUTHERN  PINE. 

New  OaLKiXi,  I.*.,  May  22,  l«M. 
To  the  Editors  of  the  American  Architect:  — 

Dear  Sirs, — Please  allow  me  to  make  the  following  suggestions  in 
reference  to  your  explanation  of  "  Vermin  in  Southern  Fine,"  given 
in  your  No.  542:  — 

In  thirty  years'  practice  I  have  not  only  not  seen,  but  never  have 
heard  of  any  one  finding  a  bed-bug  on  new  yellow-pine  lumber. 

There  is  a  flying  hug,  called  wood  chintz  (orthography  uncertain), 
generally  green,  about  the  size  of  a  finger-nail,  emitting  a  smell  simi- 
lar to  that  of  the  bed-bug.  But  it  is  altogether  a  rustic  animal,  and 
if  it  be  sometimes  found  in  lumber,  the  isolated  specimens  so  rapidly 
disappear  as  never  to  my  knowledge  to  have  attracted  attention,  any 
more  than  any  other  kind  of  insect  accidentally  caught  in  a  hiding- 
place. 

If  real  bed-bugs  are  found  in  lumber  arriving  in  Boston,  I  sug- 
got  that  they  may  be  deadheads  from  ship-board,  aud  that  Southern 
Detroit  may  be  reasonably  expected  to  be  free  from 
Respectfully,  J  as.  Freret,  Architict. 


MASTER-BUILDERS'  ASSOCIATIONS. 

Bostox,  Mass.,  May  IS,  18*6. 

To  the  Editors  ok  the  American  Architect  :  — 

Dear  Sirs,  —  Will  it  be  possible  for  vou  to  ask  through  your  col- 
umns for  information  which  will  enable  you  to  prepare  a  list  of  all 
*'  associations  throughout  the  country. 

Youra  truly,  Wm.  H.  Sayward, 

Secretary  M.  B.  A. 


Tiik  I'm  i  i  isi.iu:  <  m  \  Monument. —  A  monument  of  white  granite 
has  been  placed  over  the  remains  of  the  late  Secretary  of  State  Kreling- 
huysi-n  in  Mount  Pleasant  Cemetery,  Newark.  It  is  an  obelisk  40  feet 
high.  The  lower  base  is  9  feet  square,  surmounted  by  three  more  bases, 
in  the  form  of  steps.   The  inscription  stone  bears  an  inscription  giving 


ctary 


the  date  of  the  death  and  birth  of  the  Secretary,  and  announcing  that 
from  1801  to  1807  he  was  Attorney-General  of  New  Jersey,  United 
States  senator  from  1807  to  1860  and  from  1871  to  1877,  and  Secret 
of  State  of  the  United  States  from  1881  to  1885. 


Fxemch  Masonrt.— The  walls  are  generally  built  solid,  and  the 
method  of  working  and  fixing  is  different  from  that  followed  in  England. 
The  masons  are  divided  into  two  classes:  first,  those  that  take  the 
rough  block  as  it  come*  from  the  quarry,  two  men  generally  working 
together  sawing  and  roughing  out,  and  making  beds  and  joints.  The 
principal  tools  used  are  the  axe  and  a  kind  of  drag,  formed  out  of  a 

ftiece  of  wood  about  8  Inches  by  3  inches,  with  six  piece*  of  saw-plate 
nserted.  The  prepared  stones  are  taken  by  laborers  to  the  lift,  which 
is  in  most  eases  a  square,  fixed  scaffold  with  patent  crab  at  bottom, 
which  can  be  worked  by  hand  or  steam  power.  These  scaffolds  are 
fixed  at  the  commencement  of  building  to  the  intended  height,  and  are 
built  of  timber  from  8  to  10  inches  square,  braced  with  bolts  and  dogs. 
The  stones  are  drawn  up  to  the  height  required,  and  are  then  rolled 
from  the  scaffold  to  the  wall,  and  placed  in  by  means  of  bars,  no  other 
appliances  being  used.  This  is  certainly  no  improvement  on  the  Eng- 
lish system  of  fixing.  The  beds  and  joints  are  rough  and  large,  vary- 
ing from  i  inch  to  1  inch.  In  fixing  and  working  the  men  do  not  re- 
gard the  position  of  beds  and  joints.  These  often  come  close  to  the  nose 
of  architrave*  in  the  centre  of  pilaster*  and  close  to  breaks.  After  the 
wall  Is  built  they  start  from  the  top  of  the  structure  and  work  down. 


ot  answer  for  English  toft  stones 
which  are  more  subject  to  veins  and  bars.—  W.  Pyle. 

A  vew  pAisTix<i  found  at  PoNPEii.—  Mr.  Eustace  Neville  Rolf*, 
in  a  letter  to  the  Times,  dated  Naples,  August  33,  says:  "An  important 
painting  has  been  found  at  Pompeii,  and  was  recently  placed  in  the  Na- 
ples Museum  among  the  Pompeian  frescos.  It  represents  the  "  Jadg 
ment  of  Solomon,"  and  is  the  first  picture  on  a  sacred  subject,  the  first 
fragment  either  of  Judaism  or  Chmtianity,  that  has  been  discovered  in 
the  buried  cities.  The  picture  is  6  feet  0  inches  long,  and  10  inches  is 
height,  and  is  surrounded  by  a  black  line  about  1  inch  in  width.  Tbe 
scene  is  laid  upon  a  terrace  in  front  of  a  house  adorned  with  creeping 
plants,  and  shaded  with  a  white  awning.  On  a  dais  (represented  u 
being  about  4  feet  high)  sit*  the  king,  holding  a  sceptre,  and  robed  is 
white.  On  each  side  of  him  sits  a  councillor,  and  behind  them  six  sol- 
diers under  arms.  The  king  is  represented  as  leaning  over  tbe  front  of 
the  dai*  toward*  a  woman  in  a  green  robe,  who  kneel*  before  him  with 
dishevelled  hair  and  outstretched  hands.  In  the  centre  of  the  court  is  t 
three-legged  table,  like  a  butcher's  block,  upon  which  lies  an  infant, 
who  is  held  in  a  recumbent  position,  in  spite  of  his  struggles,  by  s 
woman  wearing  a  turban.  A  soldier  in  armor,  and  wearing  a  helmet 
with  a  long  red  plume,  holds  the  legs  of  the  infant,  and  is  about  to 
cleave  it  in  two  with  his  falchion.  A  group  of  spectator*  complete*  the 
picture,  which  contain*  in  all  19  figure*.  The  drawing  i*  poor,  but  the 
color*  are  particularly  bright,  and  the  preservation  U  excellent.  A*  « 
work  of  art,  it  is  below  tbe  average  Pompeian  standard,  but  it  i*  full  of 
spirit,  and  drawn  with  great  freedom.  The  bodies  of  the  figure*  arc 
dwarfed,  and  their  head*  (out  of  all  proportion)  large,  which  give*  color 
to  the  assertion  that  it  was  intended  for  a  caricature  directed  against 
the  Jew*  and  their  religion.  This  may  be  »o,  but  my  own  impression  fa 
that  the  artist  was  anxious  to  develop  the  facial  expression,  and.  to  do 
thl*,  exaggerated  the  heads.  There  U  nothing  of  caricature  about  it 
in  other  reapects." 


Trade  developments  are  both  encouraging  and  disappointing  accord  In* 
to  the  standpoint  from  which  tbey  are  viewed.   The  volume  of  business, 
according  to  nil  the  sources  of  information  available,  is  inrrea*ing  week  bj 
week.   Clearing-house  exchanges  make  a  favorable  showing  though  tberi 
is  room  for  improvement.  The  accidental  exportation  of  gold  possesses  in- 
significance. The  volume  of  money  seeking  investment  continues  large 
A  few  modemto  railway  loans  have  been  effected,  and  building  will  berin 
in  earnest  on  four  or  five  enterprises  early  in  July.  The  trunk-lines  between 
New  York  and  Chicago  will  lay  quite  nn  additional  mileage  during  the  third 
quarter  of  the  year,  with  the  view  of  making  their  territory  more  produc- 
tive of  paying  traffic.  The  change  of  gauge  on  the  12,000  miles  of  South 
ern  roads  marks  an  era  In  railway  development.    Quite  a  number  of  snuC1 
enterprises  are  projected  in  the  Southern  States,  as  In  the  North,  for  tb» 
building  of  short  lines,  particularly  in  Georgia,  Alabama  and  Florida.  TV 
more  intimate  connection--  between  the  Southern  railroad  systems  on  hot! 
sides  of  the  Mississippi  will  engage  the  early  and  earnest  attention  of  rail- 
road capital.    Careful  authorities  base  a  great  deal  of  favorable  predict!"*, 
on  promising  railroad  enterprise.    Railway  material  Is  being  ordered  win, 
freedom.    Ihe  locomotive  builders  have  murh  more  work  than  early  in  th* 
spnag,  and  the  assurance  of  plenty.   A  great  deal  of  car  work  and  n 
ing  work  generally  is  creating  additional  demand  for  labor.  Steel-rail  i 
liave  more  orders  on  their  books  than  for  years.   The  bridgo-biillder*  art 
busier  than  ever,  but  have  very  little  business  ahead,  builders  preferring  v 
order  material  as  wanted.   The  wrought  and  cast  iron  pipe  makers  lum 
more  business  than  tboy  can  conveniently  handle.  The  puddlem  and  other 
skilled  mill  labor  will  demand  a  ten  percent  advance  west  of  the  moun- 
tains, and  a  seven  per  cent  advance  east.   The  blast-furnace  luUrcst*  an- 
beginning  to  question  whether  tbey  are  not  crowding  too  much  iron  on  U 
the  market,  aud  the  bare  possibility  of  it  is  checking  demand  for  forward 
delivery.    Prices  are  firm  throughout  the  iron  trade.    Hardware  manufac- 
turers are  busy,  but  price*  have  been  cot  lately.   Tool  and  implement 
makers  are  quite  busy  in  the  Western  States,  and  advices  aa  late  as  the 
early  part  of  this  week  showed  a  steady  improvement  in  orders  for  agrlru'- 
tural  implements.  Wood-working  machinery  is  active,  bnt  competition  has 
about  destroyed  margins  on  standard  goods.   There  is,  in  short  an  enor 
mous  consumption  and  a  very  graded  production.    Manufacturer*  in  sll 
avenues  of  production  have  been  warned  against  over-prodnction    The  cus- 
tom Is  growing  now  of  ascertaining,  approximately,  at  least,  theconanmn 
requirements  in  each  branch.    Ureat  care  is  taken  to  got  i 
This  feature  of  business  is  a  guaranty  against  wild  production.    1 'redact ion 
is  being  intelligently  organised  and  controlled,  and  cooperation  is  rendilv 
assented  to,  so  that  competition  in  the  long  run  is  being  placed  under  con- 
trol.  The  labor  question  is  more  settled.   Employers  while  organir.ini 
quietly  are  accepting  arbitration  and  acting  by  Its  desires.    The  spring 
strikes  have  seemed  to  show  employer*  where  they  stand.  The  urgent  need 
of  some  sort  of  federation  and  the  necessity  of  obedience  to  some  higher 
will  than  the  individual  will  of  each.  This  good  work  wiU  be  pushed  to  it* 
loglcalcouclusion.   The  bituminous  strikers  over.   Anthracite  is  weaken- 
ing Production  Is  ample,  and  demand  is  not  urgent.  The  mid-summer  sea- 
son is  not  far  off    Building  activity  is  surprising,  considering  the  intimida- 
tions thrown  in  Its  way.  Cow  price*  for  material  prevail  everywhere  The 
nine-hour  agitation  has  not  produced  »erious  results,  and  the  elght-hour 
movement  is  practically  a  failure.   Organiied  labor  U  re-organizing  itself 
aud  endeavoring  U>  ptace  itself  in  accord  with  tbe  spirit  of  the  age  Strikes 
and  boycotts  arc  not  to  be  encouraged  or  in  fact  tolerated  except  as  a 
measure  of  self-defence,  in  oxtreme  rases.   Labor  means  this  Congress 
has  done  very  little  harm  and  will  adjourn  without  laving  rough  hands  ur»m 
the  Industrial  interest*.   Tbe  country  is  working  out  of  old  into  new  con- 
ditions, and  it  Is  too  soon  for  hap-hacard  legislation  to  attempt  to  create 
harmony  between  the  half-completed  developments.   The  general  trade 
movement  is  fair.  The  trunk-line  managers  keep  faith.    Western  roads 
also  manage  to  maintain  the  outward  semblance  of  peace    'Hie  iron  lum- 
petroleum  and  other  great  Interests  are  troubled  onlv  with  the  ' " 

1A  nf    .......1.1.   nu,l.,„l.,  T_   1*  -        *    *  ■   .  «*    _  1 


ber. 


The  masons  who  do  this  part  seem  to  he  very  good  workmen,  finishing  textile  and  In.!.' 
their  work  quite  a*  well  as  English  masons.    Their  tools  are  similar.  ,  ™d 

excepting  that  they  use  plane*  which  are  formed  to  suit  any  kind  of  i  which  forbids  pr. 


dance  of  crude  products.   In  spite  of  low  prices  much  machinery  is  goins 
up,  and  capacity  of  all  kinds  is  increased.    This  observation  applies  to 
Interests  particularly.    Engines,  boilers,  machinery  of  all 

'ol^pSoo^^'rade'and  tedS^  ***  ^ 
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VENETIAN  BLINDS. 
Thk  subjoined  cut  shows  partially  the  in- 
side effect  of  the  sew  and  elegant  Venetian 
blind*,  manufactured  by  the  Phillip*  Vene- 
tian Blind  Company,  whote  advertisement 
appears  elsewhere  in  these  columns.  They  are 
the  latest  invention  in  blinds,  and  combine  sev- 
eral patented  improvements  which  place 
them  far  ahead  of  any  blind  in  the  market. 
Among  their  points  of  superiority  may  be 
mentioned  the  elegant  finish  and  great  variety 


hoff  8c  Sons  in  this  country,  showing  its  points 
of  merit:  — 

"  It  is  or  correct  chemical  composition,  per- 
fectly wall  burnt  and  very  finely  ground-  Tim 
system  of  appliances  at  every  stage  of  its  man- 
ufacture being  perfect,  its  strength,  fineness 
and  other  properties  are  invariably  the  same. 

"The  unusual  fineness  of  the  Dyckerhoff 
Portland  Cement  is  a  very  important  advan- 
tage. Cement  serves  the  purpose  of  covering 
and  binding  together  grains  of  sand,  etc.  The 
finer  a  cement  is  ground,  the  larger  will  be  the 

Of 


of  the  native  woods  of  which  they  are  made ; 

the  simplicity  of  their  construction,  great  I  quantity  of  sand  which  a  given  quantity 
durability,  their  adaptabil- 
ity to  any  style  of  window, 
new  or  old,  the  small  amount 
of  space  occupied,  the  non- 
interference with  draperies, 
the  ease  with  which  they  can 
Iw  put  up  and  taken  down, 
the  various  stays  in  which 
they  can  be  manipulated  so 
as  to  let  In  as  much  or  as 
little  light  or  air  as  desire 
the  fanciful  shapes  in  which 
they  can  be  put  by  simply 
pulling  one  or  both  cord*, 
their  free,  simple  operation, 
and  the  indisputable  fact 
that  they  are  the  cbenpest 
blind  in  the  market,  taking 
the  place  of  shades,  cur- 
tains and  either  outside  or 
inside,  hinged  or  sliding 
blinds,  being,  in  point  of 
fact,  a  shade  and  blind  com 
bined.  The  blind  is  a  Ya: 
kee  invention  which  it  will  I 
pay  every  house-builder  and  g 
house-owner  in  the  land  to 
examine,  and  which  has  the 
hearty  endorsement  of  sev- 
er*! of  the  leading  archi- 
tect* in  the  country,  and 
needs  only  to  be  seen  to  be  appreciated.  Cir- 
culars and  price-list  sent  free  on  application  to 
PHILLIPS  BUND  COMPANY. 

VluutuiTK,  Cosx. 

DYCKERHOFF  PORTLAND  CEMENT. 

It  gives  ns  pleasure  to  call  the  attention  of 
architects  and  builders  and  all  those  interested 
in  the  employment  of  good  Portland  cement, 
to  the  Dyckerhoff  brand,  which,  according  to 
testimony,  appears  to  excel  in  those  qualities 
which  are  of  the  greatest  importance  In  a 

Portland  cement.  The  following  abstract  is  I  traordinary  and  increasing  strength,  as  teste 
from  the  pamphlet  recently  issued  by  Mr.  E- 1  even  after  two  yean  have  shown.  Moat 


cement  can  cover  and  intimately  bind  together. 
This  explains  the  fact  that  the  extraordinary 
and  uniform  fineness  of  the  Dyckerhoff  Port- 
land Cement  will  permit  the  addition  of  twen- 
ty-five to  fifty  per  cent  more  mnd  than  other 
well-known  but  generally  much  coarser  brands 
of  Portland  cement. 

«  Its  slow  setting  is  another  advantage  of 
great  importance,  a*  it  gives  ample  time  for 
the  proper  preparation  of  the  mortar.  The 
hardening  proceeds  slowly  At  first  but  surely, 
and  advancing  in  age,  the  material  obtain*  ex- 


tain  degree  of  hardness,  bat  this  li  not  the 
only  property  required  of  a  good  Portland 
cement.  Owing  to  the  imperfection  of  their 
composition  or  manufacture,  many  cements 
will  not  stand  the  test  of  time,  and  are  subject 
to  contraction  and  expansion  in  volume,  to  the 
great  injury  of  the  work  in  which  they  may 
have  been  used. 

"The  Dyckerhoff  Works,  however,  have 
succeeded  not  only  In  producing  the  strongest 
cemeat  known,  but  one  unalterable  in  volume, 
not  liable  to  crack,  and  of  a  uniform  and 
never-varying  quality.  It  will  always  produce 
the  most  reliable,  and,  by 
reason  of  the  greater  addi- 
tion of  sand,  the  most  eco- 
nomical, work." 

This  pamphlet,  contain- 
ing a  description  and  tests 
of  this  cement,  with  full 
traction*  for  the  employ- 
tent,  the  preparation  and 
com  position  of  mortar,  con- 
crete, artificial  stone,  and 
containing  also  a  large  num- 
ber of  testimonials  of  arch- 
itect* and  builders  in  high 
standing  throughout  the 
country,  will  be  forwarded 
free  of  charge,  on  applica- 
tion ta 

I.  THIELK, 
78  Wiu,iAJf»  Br..  Haw  ToBK . 

CHURCH  BELLS- 

• '  Ring  and  swing 
Bells  of  Joy!  on  morning's 

u  mg 

Head  she  somnd  of  prats* 
abroad;"  — 

and  bear  In  mind  that  a 
good  bell  or  bells  in  a  church 
tower  with  rich,  musical  tone 
a  joy  forever,  and  to  se- 
cure such  a  joy,  care  should 
be  exercised  to  obtain  a  bell  possessing  all  the 
requisite*  to  make  It  a  joy  forever. 

If  any  bells,  and  many  of  them  represented 
as  first-class,  are  sadly  deficient  ia  many  re- 
spects, and  often  cause  great  expense  and 
trouble  to  the  purchasers  before  they  realise 
their  mistake  of  selecting  a  bell  becuuse  the 
price  is  the  lowest,  without  possessing  any 
other  satisfactory  .recommendations. 

Parties  should  always  investigate  a*  to  the 
merit*  of  the  hells  they  are  asked  to  buy,  and 
after  learning  which  possess  the  most  satisfac- 
tory quality  of  tone,  resonance,  volume  of 
sound,  purity  of  material,  etc.,  should  then 


Thiele,  the  representative  of  Messrs.  Dycker-  brand*  of  Portland  cement  will  attain  a  ear- 1  purchase  that  hell,  which  they  will  always  find 
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the  cheapest  became  the  l>est.  Tin  McShane 
IWU  Foundry,  of  Baltimore,  Maryland,  Mill 
continue*  to  manufacture  I  -I!-.  peals,  and 
<  himet  of  tlie  highest  standard  of  excellence, 
and  which  have  always  so  agreeably  surprised 
and  uniTersally  satisfied  every  purchaser  in 
the  past,  and  always  supplied  at  most  reason- 
able price  ami  liberal  terms. 

Among  some  of  the  noted  public  buildings, 
churches,  etc.,  which  contain  bell  or  bells  from 
this  widely-renowned  firm,  may  be  mentioned 
l  tie  following,  viz. :  — 
Cathedral  of  lucartiation,  Garden 

Cltr,  N.  Y. 
St.  Pant's  T.  K.  Chorch,  Chelten- 
ham, l'enn. 
TheCotlon  Evehimje  Uiilldioj;,  New 

Orleans,  La. 
8t  Joseph's  R.  C.  Cathedral,  Colum- 
bus, Ohio. 
C  <nt«uary  M.  K.  Church,  Richmond, 
Va. 

Shelby  Co.  C.  House,  Sidney,  Ohio. 
St.  Mary's  R.  C.  Church,  Canton,  111. 
St.  Michael's  R-  C.  Church,  Stillwater,  Minn. 
St.  Vincent's  R.  C.  Church,  Baltimore.  Md 
Fulton  Co.  C.  House,  Atlanta.  Ga. 
Knox  Co.  C.  House,  Knoxvllle,  Tenu. 
Kosciusko  Co.  C  House,  Warsaw,  bML 
St.  Stanislaus  R.  C.  Church,  Chicago,  til. 
First  Preabvterlan  Church,  Sbreve|>ort,  La. 
Chorch  of  Immnc.  Concll.,  Lowell,  Mass. 
Church  of  M.  Free.  Blood,  Hyde  Park.  M:m» 
St.  Ouaslpp's  R.  C.  Church,  Detroit,  Mich. 
8t.  Joseph's  R.  C.  Church,  Jasper.  Ind. 
I    S.  Custom  House,  Kansas  City.  Mo. 
Allen  Co.  C.  House,  Lima,  Ohio. 
Church  of  Most  Holv  Redeemer,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
St.  Ann'*  Church,  Birmingham,  Eng. 
M.vlison  Co.  C.  House.  Anderson.  Ind. 
St.  Mary's  Church,  lluffalo,  N.  T. 
St.  Michael's  Church,  " 
Sacred  Heart  Church.  " 
Tippecanoe  Co.  C.  House,  Ind. 
Cathedral  Inimac  Coucep..  St.  John,  N.  B.,  Can. 
Church  of  Holy  Name,  Sheboygan,  Wis. 
Fayette  Co,  C.  House,  Washington,  C.  II.,  Ohio. 
Cath.  of  H.  Guard  Angels,  St.  Cloud.  Mlnu. 
Benedictine  Abbey,  St.  Meinrnd's.  lud. 
Cath.  Immac.  Conception.  Leavenworth,  Kan. 
South  Cons' I  Church,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 
8l  John's  Ev.  Luth.  Church,  IiOiii»v|:!e.  Kv. 
St.  Frnnula  Cap.  Chnrch,  Milwaukee.  Wis. 
Trinltv  P.  E.  Cathedral,  Omaha.  Neb. 
St.  James  R.  C.  Church.  Baltimore 
Carroll  Co.  C.  House,  Ohio. 


St.  Peter's  Church,  Lockport,  N.  Y. 
Trinity  V.  E.  Church.  Cornwall,  Ont. 
Marlon  Co.  C.  House.  Ohio. 
St.  H»slls  Church,  ltrantford.  Ont. 
St.  Michael  *  Church.  Newark,  N.  J. 
Church  of  Annunciation.  Lendrille,  Colo 
Christ  Church,  Yicksburg,  Miss. 

These  are  only  a  Bmall  part  of  the  many 

churches  ami  buildings  which  contain  a  large 

bell  or  set  of  bells  each,  and  are  specified  for 
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the  benefit  of  arehilecls  and  other*  who  may 
wish  to  learn  of  the  merits  of  the  McShane 
bells,  |N-als,  and  chimes.  Messrs.  McShane  & 
Co.  will  be  pleased  to  supply  a  copy  of  their 
Bell  Catalogue  free,  containing  much  valuable 
information  concerning  their  bells,  to  anv 
architect  applying  for  same  who  may  be 
desirous  of  knowing  more  aliout  the  linn  and 
their  truly  excellent  bells,  etc.  The  firm  em- 
ploy* in  its  various  departments  an  aggregate 
of  nearly  eight  hundred  workmen  .  the  works 


covering  a  space  of  about  five  acres,  and  it 
can  be  truthfully  said  that,  were  all  the  belli 
that  this  firm  have  supplied  since  the  begin- 
ning of  their  business  placed  in  •  straight  line 
at  eipml  distances  apart,  and  then  all  rung  at 
one  time,  they  would  reach  all  around  the 
earth,  and  produce  one  continuous  tintinnabu- 
tli.it  would  be  heard  all  around  the 
world  over  a  track  ten  to  sixteen  mile* 
wide.  Architects  planning  buildings 
with  towers  intended  to  contain  a  ball 
or  bells,  would  do  well  to  secure  a  copy 
of  this  firm's  catalogue,  which  they  will 
semi  free  upon  application.  Architects 
will  please  send  one  of  their  business 
cards  with  application. 

IIKNKY  McSHAXK  &  CO. 

Baltivosuc,  Mb. 


AN  IMPROVEMENT  IN  WIRE  LATH- 
ING FOB  MILL  CONSTRUCTION. 

This  application  of  Corrugated  Wire  Lath- 
ing to  (he  "  slow-burning,"  or  "  Mill  Construc- 
tion." which  has  recently  been  introduced,  is 
attended  by  none  of  the  difficulties  or  objec- 
tions met  in  the  use  of  llat  wire  cloth  ;  it  ren- 
ders this  form  of  construction  absolutely  se- 
cure from  all  injury  by  fire,  and  makes  it  suit- 
able for  building*  requiring  a  better  finish 
than  i*  given  by  the  rough  limbers  and  wide 
seams  of  this  system.  The  Corrugated  Wire 
Lathing  consists  of  flat  sheets  of  wire  doth, 
with  a  rib  or  corrugation  at  intervals  of  six 
inches,  which  serve  to  hold  the  surface  of  the 
sheet  about  three-eighths  of  an  inch  clear  of 
the  face  of  the  timbers,  thus  giving  a  continu- 
ous key  to  the  mortar;  by  this  means  a  solid 
layer  of  plaster  i*  Ikeld  firmly  in  place  over 
the  entire  aurface  of  ceilings,  partitions,  col- 
umn* or  girders,  without  the  use  of  combusti- 
ble material,  and  without  air-space  between 
the  plaster  and  wood,  results  which  are  not 
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CHURCH  DECORATORS 
CHURCH  FURNISHERS 

59  Carmine  St  Jtew  York 


MEMORIAL  PULPITS 

OF 

POLISHED  BRASS 
WITH   PANELS  OF 
MOSAIC   OR  OF 
MODELED  BRONZE 

BRASS  LECTERNS 
BRONZE  LECTERNS 

EAGLE  LECTERNS 
MEMORIAL  TABLETS 


PHOTOGRAPHS    OF    PULPITS,  LECTERNS 
AND  MURAL  TABLETS  ALREADY  EXECUTED 
WILL     BE     MAILED    ON  APPLICATION 

ESTIMATES  SUBMITTED,  ON  REQUEST 
FOR  THE  EXECUTION  OF  ARCHITECTS 
DESIGNS. 


MEMORIAL  PULPIT  IN  ST.  ANN'S 
CHURCH.  BROOKLYN    N.  Y 
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attained  with  flat  wire  clotli ;  timbers  pro- 
tected in  this  way  may  be  subjected  to  intense 
beat,  without  receiving  the  slightest  injury, 
the  mortar  being  a  poor  conductor,  and  en- 
tirely excluding  the  air.  Id  buildings  so  pro- 
tected ceilings  are  rendered  thoroughly  air- 
tight, preventing  passage  of  smoke,  and  add- 
ing to  the  security  of  the  building;  the  sifting 
of  dust  from  one  floor  to  another  is  entirely 
prevented,  and  the  plaster  is  so  firmly  held,  it 
cannot  be  removed  by  water  from  floors  above, 
thus  forming  a  great  protection  to  machinery 
or  merchandise  in  event  of  necessary  flooding. 

For  general  application  apply  for  Illustrated 
Circular  to 

THE    STANLEY  CORHUli  ATEI)   NHE-  PROOF 
LATHINU  COMPANY. 

•-•39  BauADWAr,  New  Yokk. 


1WIRE  RAILING 
•*! — ~u~t.  a«D 
WINDOWS. 
W  '  '    £  Wire  Cloth, 


H.  B A  LDERSTON  A  SON, 

68  So.  Calvert  Square, 

BALTIMORE,  Ml). 


[STERBROOK'S 


STEEL 
PENS 


FOR  8AIJC  BY  ALL  STATIONERS. 

THE    ESTKKHKIK1K    vim     PEN  CO. 

SO  John  Nireet.  N«w  York.  N  . 


8osBetb.lns;  New  for  the  Stable. 

Read's  Patent  Harness  Bracket. 


An  Articla  lona  granted  but  never  befnr*  mod*. 

Holds  tha  whole  harness,  lakes  no  more  room  than 
the  ordinary  hoek  or  peg,  can  be  used  for  both  stogie 
and  doable  harness.  Give*  the  harpcas  rase  a  nasi 
appearance,  as  It  carries  the  bamees  op  uniformly  to 
width  with  ihe  saddle,  beside  keeping  the  bridle  and 
breastplate  In  their  proper  shape.  They  are  neatly  Ja- 
panned, with  gilt  facings.  Price  SIS  per duseo.  Are 
now  Id  use  Id  ovsr  100  nrat-class  private  stables  In  and 
about  Boston. 

Bach  bracket  lettered  "J.  J.  Read,  Boston 
Mu.."   For  sale  by  dealers  everywhere. 

sd  and  approved  by  the  following  named  gen- 
d,  all  of  whom  have  them  in  use  : 
ion ;  K.  H.  Whit*.  .1.  M.  Sears, ,  I.  T.  Morse,  .lr., 
Thoa.  Motley.  Cambridge :  F.  A.  Kennedy.  Ports- 
mouth, N.  H. :  Hon.  Frank  .looes.  Milton  :  H.  P. 
Klddor.  Col.  H.  8.  Rnaaell,  .1.  M.  Forbes.  Dedhan  I 
A.  W.  Nlckerson.  Newton  :  .1.  (J.  Potter.  Salem 
Dr.  W.  Sauodors.  Walthan. :  J.  H.  Ellison.  Ue«d 
ville:  CO.  White.  Beverly:  Dr.  Cues.  Haddock. 
Swampeeott ;  C.  P.  Curtis. 

The  public  are  cautioned  against  all  similar  brack 
ets.  not  marked  with  my  stamp,  as  such  brackets  are 
Infringements  of  patents  held  by  me. 

Also  eedar-top  rtdlnf-eaddle  bracket.    Prise  93.IX 
each.   An  whip- rack  for  English  coach  and  straight 
whip  combined.    Price  no  cents  each. 
JAMES  J.  READ.  ISTremnnt  Row.  Room  10 


COMBINATION  STEAM  &  HOT-AIR 


SECTIONAL  BOILERS. 

ALL  PARTS  HEAVY  AND  DURABLE 

The  substantial  character  of  its  construction,  its 
power  and  simplicity  of  management,  together  with 
the  fa  ct  that  by  the  addition  of  sections  the  apparatus 
may  be  increased  in  potetr  or  adapted  to  buildings  of 
any  sice,  are  features  which  especially  commend  it. 

ALSO  ALL  SIZES. 

Wrought-Iron  Tubular  Boilers, 
IMPERIAL  FURNACE 

BRICK-BKT  AND  FOKTABLX 
A  Series  0  else*.  B  Serine  3  alsee.  C  Series  I  size*. 

ESTIMATES  FURNISHED  FOR 

Heating,  Ventilating  and  Cooking. 


fry-  Correspondence  solicited  from 
Architects,  Bulldere  and  Owners. 


The  Raymond  Furnace  &  Mfg.  Go. 

76  BEEKMAN  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 


MURPHY  &  COMPANY 

TRANSPARENT 
WOOD  FINISH. 


Call  the  attention  of  Architects  and  Builders 
to  the  following  grades  of  Varnish. 

INTKBlOlt,  SJS-SO  per  gallon. 

For  interiors,  on  (minted  surf  sees  or  plain  wood.  Pe- 
culiarly adapted  fur  Hallway*,  Bath-rooms,  Kitchens,  eta., 
and  for  Flours,  Walla,  Ceilings  In  Asylnma,  Hospitals  and 
Public  Buildings.  Its  lastrr  Is  unaffected  by  hot  ur  cold 
water,  or  sitremes  of  temperature,  or  by  the  action  of 
soap,  grease,  or  gases. 

BXTERIOR,  SVJ..OO  per  gallon. 

Possessing  all  the  qualities  of  the  "Interior."  if 
above,  but  liming  greater  durability,  intended  for  outer 
Doors  and  Sashes,  Vestibules,  and  surfaces  where  the  ei- 
poaur.  to  the  elements  Is  constant  or  severe.  It  Is  an  ab- 
solute preventive  of  dry-rot  and  moisture. 
In  addition  to  *he  above-mentioned  products,  and  to  their  popular  and  unequalled  fine  carriage  and  rail- 
way varulARi*.  Ml'KPHY  A  Oil.  ask  attention  to  thWr  superior  Fine  House  Varnishes,  especially 
adapted  lo  Interior  and  exterior  work  on  public  buildings,  churches,  offloe-bulldlngs,  business  blocks,  office, 
»nd  private  residences.  Further  Information  and  samples  for  trial  furnished  to  parties  interested.  These 
grades  are  manufactured  solely  by 

MURPHY  *  COMPANY,  Varnish  Makers, 

227  Broadway,  NEW  YORK. 

ST.  LOl  lkW  -WO  So.  K  earth  M.  CI.K VILAJTB,  SM  Csnal  It     CHICAGO.  S«a  Wabsush  Awenne. 


°tVr0Tt°tnTHE  WOOD-WORKING- 

JL         JOURNAL  o/  PROGRESS 
S    THE  WOOD  WORKERS'  /MAGAZINE 

*%r^>s^r^-  *9tv  C0,TCD  - — *->  i 

Sho'p0:^  P^HIGHEST      EXCELLE  NCE 

»  %saA>  HANDSOMCLV    PRINTED  f  

olCnLKHr0  >'/  BEAUTIFULLY  ILLUSTRATED 
.^vKtr/ /  SPECIAL  ARTICLES   9V  EXPERTS 

LOW  IN  PRICE 

"tj'  JOURNALoSPRO&RESS  Co 

,  907  ARCH  ST    PHILADA  « 

Hi  00  PIR  VtAR     SAMPLI  COPIaSIOCT! 


jtERCStj 


C.B.HEWITT  &  BRLV?  ^ 

43  BEEKMAN  ST., 

NEW  YORK, 


Gray  and  Red  Rosin-Sized  Sheathings. 
Red  Rope  "  Water  Proof"  Sheathing* 
Cottage  Sheathing. 
Quaker  Sheathing. 


Glues 


Building  Papers 


Sand  Papers. 


V 


Westphalia  Sheathing. 
Sackett't  Sheathing*. 
Asbestos  Sheathing. 
Deadening  and  Carpet  Felta. 

No-Noise  Pelt. 
Rosin-Sized  Plaster  Board. 
Tarred  Handy  Roofing  Pelts,  i-i-3  ply. 
No.  t  and  No.  3  Carbonized  Building  and  Pack- 
ing Pelts. 


Manilla  Drawing  1'aper  for 
and  other*. 


A  rchitect* 


Samples  si  Prices 


WRAPPING  PAPER   Ac,  Ac. 

ty  ArcbllecU  ami  others,  can  always  ivcvive  the  Late**  In- 
formation on  Corerlng  Malarial*  by  addrcwing  ua. 


A.  G.  NEWMAN,  late  NEWMAN  &  CAPRON. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Cinn  Drnnm  Uorrluiorn  Bank,  Office  and  Stoop  Railings  in  Bronze  or  Brass.  Antique  l«Mrrdtiire- 

Hn6  Bronz6  Harowars,  Trimmings. 


Wareroom*.  1180  BROADWAY. 


aUU  OIA^UJI  aMUllllKO  lu.  uivunu  v/a   .ui  1*00.  jiui^uu  .li^oilhj- 

Electrical  and  Mechanioal  Bell-Hanging  Burglar- Alarms . 

Factory.  157-163  WEST  29th  STREET,  NEW  YORK.  N.  Y. 
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DYCKERHOFF 

PORTLAND  CEMENT 

Is  superior  to  any  other  Portland  Cement  made.  It  is  very  finely  ground,  always  uniform  and 
reliable,  and  of  such  extraordinary  strength,  that  it  will  permit  the  addition  of  25  per  cent  more  sand, 
etc.,  than  other  well-known  Portland  Cements,  and  produce  the  most  durable  work.  It  is  unalterable 
in  volume  and  not  liable  to  crack.  8,000  barrels  have  been  used  in  the  foundations  of  the  Bartholdi 
Statue  of  Liberty,  and  it  has  also  been  used  in  the  construction  of  the  Washington  Monument  at 
Washington.         Circular  with  Directions,  Testimonials  and  Tests  sent  on  application. 

E.  THIELE,  78  William  St.,  New  York, 

80LE  AGENT  FOR  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


PHILADELPHIA,  68  North  7th  St. 

CHICAGO,  44  Adams  St. 


CINCINNATI,  17  Wigffin'a  Block, 

A  O.  GOSHORN,  Agent. 


HEROY  &  MARRENNER, 

124  &  126  South  Fifth  Ave.         NEW  YORK,  102  &  104  Thompson  St 

Class  Merchants  and  Importers. 

  MAM  t  \l.  ITRKKS  OF  

PLAIN  AND  BEVELED  FRENCH  LOOKING-GLASS  PLATES. 

POLISHED  AND  CRYSTAL   PLATE;  —importers  ok  — 

FRENCH   WINDOW  AND   PICTURE  GLASS. 
CHANCES  CROWN   BULLIONS,  —also—  CHANCE'S    CATHEDRAL  GLASS 

CHANCE'S   26   01.    ENGLISH    CRYSTAL    SHEET  GLASS. 

Recommended  for  fine  Residence!  as  a  substitute  for  Polished  Plate,  being  superior  to  any  othsr  Foreign  Sheet  Glass  on 
account  of  its  FLATNESS  and  brilliancy  of  surface,  avoiding  the  distorting  effect  of  ordinary  Window  Glass, 

TCatimntoa   fnrni»ti«>rf   on    /*  ....|i-.»<ln- 


DOLBE  ARE'S 

Water-Tight  Wood  Floors. 

400,000  sq.  ft.  now  In  actual  use. 


Patented  .Tune.  1882. 

Architects,  Builders,  and  Owners  And  In  thcac  an  Ira 
provament  lung  sought  for.  The;  combine  llgbtn<-«* 
and  durability  with  absolute  water  tight  uiialltlr*. 
With  then,  loon  In  liable.,  public  or  private  build- 
ings, mills,  ware-houses,  hotels,  breweries,  alaugb- 
ter.houses.  etc..  there  can  be  no  leakage  or  water  or 
fool  erneUs.  They  can  be  of  any  thlckbes*  dc«lrcd, 
and  will  sate  more  than  th»lr  entire  co»l  lu  preeerrli.g 
furniture,  goods,  .nd  celling".  In  cs»e  of  Bonding  of 
floors  by  Bro  or  bursting  »r  leaving  of  wateroijies. 
The  filling  is  both  adhesive  and  clastic,  and  allows 
for  •hrtnklng,  espanalon,  and  settling,  etc.,  and  bring* 
no  strain  whatever  on  the  walls,  as  Is  the  cue  In 
caulking. 

U,»i<f  Ji/fHt  xrnnlrd  tit  Ihr  Href. 
OrriCK  or  SAMUEL  D.  KKI.l.KT,  ARCHITF.CT. 

Boston,  Jan  U,  ltw 

W.  L.  DnLBBABK.  Feq., 

ittar  Sir  I  —  I  ha»»  u»ed  your  Improved  Water  1  Ight 
Wood  Floors,  for  stable  purpnee.,  for  the  past  three 
years,  to  the  extent  of  about  forty-three  thousand 
(13.0001  square   ••-    sad  have  In  each  rase  given  com- 
nletesatlifaet'nn.      Vours.  etc.,      s.  I>.  kki.i.by. 
VINAL'S  PARK  ItllUNi  1  ACAKKMY  VM> 
STABI.I'-S. 
Cor.  West  I  hosier  Park  and  Newbury  St. 

RiMrro^,  Dot  IKSt. 
Dmr  Sir  |  —  The  Patent  Floors  you  pot  Into  my 
building  eighteen  month*  sgo  have  proved  prrfm  in 
nm  mmrl,  one  floor  in  particular,  ehlch  has  eighty 
•tails,  with  riding  academy  shove  and  carriage  floor 
below,  has  had  a  severe  test,  but  not  onee  hsve  I 
found  a  leak,  therefore.  I  can  unhesitatingly  reeora 
mend  bulbeart-'ii  Patent  Floors. 

Your.,  etc,  W.  1>.  V  i n  *  i . 

JOHNSON'S  F.X1KNSMN  STABI.K*. 
Cor.  Curve  St.  ami  Hn>adway  Kate>  slon. 

Ih-c  IS,  IWK. 

\V.  I..  DoLBBABB. 

Drar  Sir:  —  Your  Water-Tight  Wood  Floors  put  In 
for  u>e  two  years  ulneo  has  proved  a  prrfrri  racer* 
Too  are  at  liberty  to  refer  to  me  at  any  time  In  regird 
to  at,       Vours  respectfully,       OB".  8.  Joiksoji. 
Orders  rmpectiully  aolleliml  and  personally  attended 
to  by  addressing 

W.  L.  nOLUKAKK, 
No.  «»«  Atlantic  Avenue,  Bo-ton 


MORTON'S  METAL 

(Registered  Trade-mark,  Ma;  lit,  1883.1 


Sms 


Cable  and  Champion  Sash-Chains 

and  Patented  Attachments. 

The  moat  RELIABLE  and  CHEAPEST  article  in  the  market  for  suspending 

Window*8ashes. 
HAS  GREAT  TENSILE  STRENGTH, 

Can  be  easily  applied  to  any  window,  and  gives  SATISFACTION  wherever  used. 
Samples  sent  to  any  Am  nrrmT  free  on  application.  Now  la  use 
In  all  tbs  leading  cltlee  throughout  the  United  Stales. 
MANUFACTURED  ONLY  BY 

THOMAS  MORTON, 

65  ELIZABETH  ST..  NEW  YORK . 


IMPORTANT 

To  Architects,  Builders,  House-Painters,  Decorators,  Boat-Builders  & 
Yachtsmen,  desiring  an  extremely  durable  Finish  for  wood. 


Are  »uperior  to  nny  Var- 
nishes or  Wood-Finishes  In 
the  market,  for  the  following 
reasons,  vi«.:  — 

They  ptewii*  more  body, 
higher  lustre,  greater  re. 
•latlnir  properties  to  at- 
iiioepherlc  Influences, 
action  of  water  &  alkali, 
are  more  ela.ttc,  Mill  not 
scratch  or  mar.  mid  are 
more  durable. 


WOIIKN  : 
734-740  K.at  t  ass.  Ktrccl, 
733-730  Kaat  13th  Hlreet. 
1UU-207  Avenue  U. 


ROSENBERGS 


*^fcJ^««»>fcTwADE^^^'^  A 


NCCISTCReO 

FINISHES 

NO. I  trNO.2. 


For  aU  classes 

Inside  Work, 

Requiring;  great  durabll- 
Ity.  uae  No.  *  ELASTIC  * 
FINISH. 
For 

Outside  Work, 

Requiring:  eitrrme  dura- 
bility, uae  No.  1   t  i  v- 
TICA  FINI8H,  or  No.  * 
where  No.  I  Is  too  alow 
drying. 


Manufactured  by 


Standard  Varnish  Works, 


ROSENBERG  &  SONS.  Office  207  Avenue  D.  NEW  YORK 

Send  for  Kjtmpl**  nml  full  pnrf Irulnrt.. 


Google 
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HERE  is  something  bewildering  in  the  idea  of  a  "  hemi- 
spherical "  exhibition  which  the  "  three  Americas "  shall 
join  in  holding  at  Washington,  in  honor  of  those  inti- 
mately correlated  events,  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution  of 
the  Uuitcd  States  in  1789,  and  the  discovery  of  Cat  Island  in 
1492,  and  yet  it  is  this  kind  of  geometric  festivity  which  is 
suggested  by  the  resolution  introduced  iu  the  United  States 
Senate  by  Senator  Gorman,  on  April  21,  and  referred,  with 
evident  propriety,  to  the  consideration  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Library  '  Thanks  to  the  impossibility  of  making  an  adjective 
indicative  of  our  standing  as  citizens  of  the  United  States,  we 
have  come  to  be  considered,  by  ourselves  at  least,  and  possibly 
by  foreigners,  as  the  sole  and  only  Americans,  and  it  is  like 
falling  into  a  cold  bath  to  be  told  that  our  America  is  only  one 
of  three.  It  is  geographically  confusing,  too,  to  attempt  to 
discover  the  two  other  members  of  this  trinity.  The  only  solu- 
tion occurring  to  us  is  to  apply  a  process  of  exclusion,  and 
imagine  that  the  promoters,  foreseeing  our  present  complica- 
tions with  Canada,  thought  that  British  America  would  not 
care  to  be  considered  as  a  member  of  the  proposed  happy 
family  ;  so  Ceutral  America,  South  America,  and  that  great- 
est America  of  all,  since  its  States  are  the  homes  of  the  only 
Americans  commonly  so-called,  must  be  the  three  intended, 
and  they  are  the  ones  considered  in  the  exceedingly  rambling 
memorial  which  Senator  Gorman  —  not  tho  author  of  it,  be  it 
to  his  honor  said  —  presented  with  his  resolution.  The  inge- 
nuity with  which  it  is  sought  to  assure  the  permauency  (a 
prime  factor  in  exhibition  programmes  on  this  side  of  the 
ocean)  of  this  congress  of  "  sixteen  American  republics,"  by 
having  its  opening  take  place  March  4,  1889,  and  its  culmina- 
tion deferred  till  October  11,  1892,  is  certainly  all-embracing, 
and  is  only  equalled  in  audacity  by  the  impudence  of  the 
argument  that  the  Capitol  and  all  the  present  public  buildings 
will  form  "  a  magnificent  nucleus  for  the  still  grander  exposi- 
tion of  1889  and  1892."  There  seems  to  be  only  one  edifice 
now  standiug  which  commands  the  respectful  admiration  of  the 
promoters  of  the  scheme,  and  admirers  of  the  absolute  beauty 
of  sheer  height  will  be  grateful  to  learn  that  the  space  around 
the  Washington  Monument  is  to  be  reserved  for  the  buildings 
of  the  "fifteen  [this  time]  sister  republics,"  on  the  condition 
that  these  buildings,  while  forming  "  an  appropriate  surround- 
ing" for  the  monument,  shall  not  ''obstruct  its  view  from  the 
Capitol  and  Executive  Mansion."  It  has  been  computed  that 
the  citizens  of  the  "three  Americas"  spend  annually  in 
Europe,  for  travel,  pleasure,  education  and  so  on,  nearly  two 
hundred  million  dollars,  and  in  view  of  this  authoritative  com- 
putation we  do  not  wonder  that  the  promoters  propound, 


though  they  do  not  satisfactorily  answer,  the  question :  "  Why 
not  make  the  art,  educational  and  other  attractions  and  advan- 
tages of  Washington  such  that  a  large  portion  of  this  enormous 
capital  will  be  kept  at  home,  and  European  travel  and  capital 
attracted  here?  "  To  us  this  seems  a  very  profound  conundrum. 


BUT  apart  from  tho  spread-eagleism  of  the  memorial,  the 
suggestion  is  worthy  of  consideration  and  ultimate  adop- 
tion, if  the  idea  of  permanency  be  abandoned,  except  so 
far  as  it  may  bo  represented  by  the  preservation  of  a  few  of 
the  buildings  erected  for  the  private  national  celebration  in 
1889,  so  that  they  may  be  used  during  the  greater  hemispheri- 
cal affair.  Ever  since  the  success  of  the  Centennial  Exhibition, 
it  has  been  apparent  that  there  would  be  an  exhibition  in  1892, 
in  honor  of  Columbus's  pluck  and  good  fortune;  and  within  the 
last  year  or  so,  both  St.  Louts  and  Chicago  have  taken  steps 
looking  to  the  holding  of  such  a  celebration  in  each  of  those 
cities.  Moreover,  the  city  of  Mexico  has  been  iunoculated 
with  the  same  fever.  Ab  for  the  centenary  of  the  adoption  of 
the  Constitution  of  the  "parent  republic"  as  the  fifteen  sister 
republics — there  seems  to  be  some  doubt  as  to  the  exact  degree 
of  relationship  existing  between  tho  republics  which  compose 
the  three  Americas — are  said  to  consider  the  United  States,  a 
bill  was  recently  introduced  in  the  Senate  providing  for  a 
world's  fair  to  be  held  in  its  honor  at  Washington,  and  steps 
have  been  taken  for  a  similar  celebration  in  New  York.  Sen- 
ator Gorman's  resolution,  which  seeks  to  combine  these  two 
celebrations,  seems  to  ns  a  clever  device  for  making  of  no  avail 
tho  earlier  activity  of  tho  other  cities  mentioned.  The  details 
of  the  scheme  as  stated  by  the  memorial  are  not  worthy  of 
consideration,  with  one  exception,  and  this  of  local  rather  than 
national  or  international  interest:  it  is  proposed  that  after  the 
exhibition  buildings,  of  such  magnificence  of  aspect  as  to  make 
the  present  public  structures  of  the  city  mere  side-shows,  shall 
have  covered  the  space  extending  from  the  Capitol  westward 
to  Fourteenth  Street,  they  shall  then  spread  over  the  large 
territory  of  the  Potomac  flats,  which  must  l>o  reclaimed  before 
they  can  become  serviceable  for  this  interesting  occasion.  Jf 
the  long-talked  of  and  deferred  reclamation  of  these  flats,  com- 
prising about  one  thousand  acres,  which  is  expected  to  go  far 
toward  extinguishing  Washington  malaria,  can  be  in  this  way 
brought  about,  the  good  citizens  of  the  capital  will  bavo 
enough  to  rejoice  over,  even  if  they  find,  (o  their  disappoint- 
ment, that  in  spite  of  having  taken  care  to  keep  the  beauty  of 
tho  Washington  Monument  unblemished,  the  tide  of  holiday 
travel  does  not  set  permanently  toward  Major  L'Eufant's  city, 
rather  than  across  the  Atlantic. 


HERE  is  only  one  surprising  thing  to  note  in  that  portion 
of  the  career  of  Mr.  Charles  A.  Buddensiek  which  imme- 
diately preceded  what  we  sincerely  hope  will  prove  his 
final  incarceration  at  Sing  Sing,  and  that  is  his  inexplicable  for- 
bearance in  neglecting  to  jump  his  bail,  which  seems  evidently 
to  have  been  what  he  should  have  done,  according  to  the  New 
York  code  of  morality.  Either  the  man  has  some  germs  of 
honesty  in  his  composition,  or  else  his  imagination  has  been 
unduly  excited  by  the  newspaper  descriptions  of  the  pleasures 
enjoyed  by  Messrs.  Ward,  Fish  and  others  who  have  money 
at  their  command.  It  is  not  finally  assured,  however,  that  he 
may  not  soon  be  once  more  at  liberty,  for,  though  six  of 
the  judges  denied  the  motion  to  allow  his  case  to  bo  carried 
before  the  Court  of  Appeals,  the  seventh  and  hut  of  the 
bench,  having  advised  with  the  chief  justice,  has  consented  to 
hear  counsel  at  Saratoga  on  June  23,  so  that  there  is  a  possi- 
bility of  the  scamp's  escaping  on  a  technicality  after  all.  We 
have  not  heard  that  any  of  his  buildings  have  tumbled  down 
within  the  last  few  weeks,  but,  really,  so  little  material  seems 
to  have  been  used  in  tboir  construction  that  a  row  or  two  of 
them  may  have  fallen  without  making  noise  enough  to  attract 
attention.  But  in  other  parts  of  the  country,  buildings  have 
recently  borne  crushing  testimony  to  the  inability  of  their 
builders  to  make  them  stand  up.  The  latest  instance  of  con- 
genital weakness  is  that  of  the  late  opera-house  at  Alliauce,  O., 
called  opera-house  probably  because  no  one  ever  had  sung  or 
dreamed  of  singing  an  opera  within  its  walls.  This  building, 
like  other  opera-houses  of  its  class,  was  in  its  various  parts  used 
for  offices,  stores  and  so  on,  which  were  at  the  time  of  the 
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dissolution  of  the  edifice  occupied  by  about  a  dozen  pel  sous,  who 
all  escaped  uninjured.  The  building  was  about  eighteen  years 
old,  and  it  is  not  surprising,  in  view  of  its  advanced  age,  to  learu 
that  it  had  been  several  times  condemned,  nor  to  find  that  the 
account  of  the  accident  closes  with  the  stereotyped  statement 
the  "  builder  had  meant  to  begin  the  repairs  the  nest  day." 


CCOHDING  to  the  Builder,  the  former  subject*  of  the 
Duke  of  Brunswick,  not  content  with  inakiug  their  sov- 
ereign's existence  a  burden  to  him  while  he  lived,  have  in 
contemplation  the  removal  of  the  house  which  his  ancestors 
banded  down  to  bim,  and  which  seems  to  remind  them  disagree- 
ably of  their  relations  with  him.  To  every  one  except  the  un- 
sentimental citizens,  the  castle  of  Brunswick  is  an  object  of 
great  interest,  surpassing  perhaps  in  this  respect  any  building 
of  the  kind  in  Europe  except  the  Tower  of  London,  and  the 
students  of  history  are  bestirring  themselves  to  prevent  its 
destruction.  The  oldest  portion  of  the  castle,  as  it  now  exists, 
dates  probably  to  the  eleventh  century,  when  Dankward,  a 
descendant  of  the  savage  Saxon  Witikind,  who  fought  with 
Charlemagne,  built  a  house  which  was  named  from  him  Dank- 
warderode.  The  heiress  of  Dankward  married  the  Emperor 
Lothair,  a  descendant  of  Charlemagne,  and  transmitted  Dank- 
ward erode  to  their  daughter  Gertrude,  who  married  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  Italian  family  that  had  come  into  possession  of 
that  province  of  Bavaria  and  Saxony  which  her  paternal 
ancestor,  Charlemagne,  had  carved  out  of  the  domains  of  her 
maternal  ancestor,  Witikind.  The  son  of  Gertrude  was  the 
renowned  Henry  the  Lion,  who  made  the  name  of  Guelfo,  or 
Guelph,  as  it  has  been  Anglicised  by  his  descendants,  the  reign- 
ing family  of  England,  known  aDd  feared  throughout  Europe. 
In  1GGG,  just  a  century  after,  William  the  Norman  invaded  the 
country  which  his  descendants,  mingling  their  blood  later  with 
those  of  the  Liou,  were  to  hold,  perhaps  for  a  thousand  years, 
Henry  took  up  his  residence  at  Daukwarderode,  and  enlarged 
Daukward's  house  iuto  the  huge  castle  which  still  overlooks 
the  five  communes  of  Brunswick.  In  the  middle  of  the  court- 
yard, facing  the  grand  perron,  or  entrance  stairway  of  the 
castle,  he  set  the  antique  bronze  lion,  brought  from  Constanti- 
nople, which  became  later,  from  its  association*,  one  of  the 
most  famous  pieces  of  sculpture  in  the  world,  and  to  this  day 
remains  in  place,  contemplating  the  changes  which  take  place 
so  rapidly  around  it.  Before  the  building  operations  were 
completed,  the  Liou  of  Saxony  was  summoned  to  assist  his 
suzerain,  the  Emperor  Frederic  Harbarossa,  in  his  wars  agaiust 
the  Pope,  and  ou  his  refusal  to  do  so,  the  Pope's  partisans  iu 
Italy,  to  show  their  gratitude,  assumed  the  name  of  Guelphs, 
which  they  retained  long  after  its  origin  had  been  forgotten. 
In  Germany  the  Ghibellines,  or  followers  of  the  Emperor, 
were  much  more  numerous  than  the  friends  of  the  Pope,  and 
Henry  the  Lion  was  summoned  before  the  Diet  of  the  Empire, 
which  condemned  him  to  be  deprived  both  of  Bavaria  and  Sax- 
ony, leaving  him  only  his  private  or  "allodial"  estates  of 
Brunswick  and  Lunenburg.  This  change  of  fortune  did  not 
overwhelm  the  Lion  or  his  descendants,  and  for  a  hundred 
years  Dankwarderode  was  the  scene  of  continual  festivity  and 
princely  hospitalities ;  but  on  the  failure  of  the  direct  line  of 
descent,  the  castle,  through  the  operation  of  some  ancient 
treaties  of  mutual  inheritance,  became  the  common  properly  of 
all  the  various  branches  of  the  family,  no  one  of  which  would 
permit  any  of  the  others  to  occupy  it,  and  as  none  of  the  heirs 
would  uudertake  the  repairs  which  were  the  common  duty  of 
all,  the  castle  was  left  to  the  destructive  influences  of  the  ele- 
ments for  four  hundred  years,  until  it  was  ceded  to  the  Prus- 
sian Government,  which  sold  it  in  1878  to  the  municipality. 
The  latter,  finding  it  convenient  to  lay  out  streets  through  the 
halls  of  the  Guelphs,  ordered  their  removal,  aud  unless  the 
scholars  of  Germany  possess  more  influence  than  they  have 
ever  had  here,  the  work  of  demolition  has  probably  been 
already  commenced. 


WE  have  so  frequently  extolled  the  fairness  with  which 
competitions  are  conducted  in  France  that  our  readers 
may  find  it  refreshing  to  leant  that  even  there  established 
usage  is  set  aside,  and  the  preference  j»ud  recommeudatious  of 
a  profession,  better  recognized  than  it  is  here,  ignored  cither  by 
reason  of  bureaucratic  ignorance  or  ill-disguised  chicanery.  The 
programme  for  the  competition  for  designs  for  the  International 
Exhibition  buildings  for  1889  surprised  possible  competitors 


by  allowing  just  fifteen  dayt  for  the  study  aud  execution  of 
drawings  for  buildings  which  are  to  cover  the  Champ  de  Mars, 
the  Esplanade  of  the  Invalides.  the  gardens  near  the  Palais  de 
1' Industrie  and  the  intervening  quays.  The  plau  must  indicate 
the  position  of  M.  Eiffel's  one  thousand-foot  iron  tower,  and 
permission  is  graciously  accorded  to  those  who  have  time  and 
inclination  to  submit  an  alternative  plan  which  omits  the-  tower. 
Three  first  prizes  of  eight  hundred  dollars  each,  three  second 
prizes  of  four  hundred  dollars  each,  and  six  third  prizes  of  two 
hundred  dollars  each  are  offered  aud  the  twelve  prize-winners 
alone  will  lake  part  in  the  final  competition  if  it  is  thought 
worth  while  to  have  such  final  competition,  'hie  minister  of 
commerce  and  industry  reserves  to  himself  the  absolute  right 
to  do  what  he  chooses  with  the  twelve  prize  designs  and  guards 
to  himself  with  the  utmost  stringency  the  right  to  do  under 
every  and  all  circumstances  precisely  as  he  sees  fit.  As  may 
be  supposed,  the  French  architects  are  not  slow  in  voicing  then- 
protests,  and  the  protest  of  an  excited  Frenchman  is  usually 
very  lively  and  amusing  reading. 


0NE  of  the  greatest  needs  of  our  cities  is  a  wholly  satisfac- 
tory material  for  paving.  Many  cities  have  grown  weary 
in  experimenting  with  this  and  that  material,  aud  are 
still  casting  about  for  new  ideas  and  methods.  Ileal  estate 
owners  ou  the  busy  streets  find  that  the  matter  of  noisy  pave- 
ments seriously  affects  the  rentel  of  their  stores  and  offices,  aud 
men  with  capital  invested  in  team  horses  direct  their  drivers  to 
sacrifice  quick  transit,  aDd  take  roundabout  streets  rather  than 
risk  injury  to  their  horses  by  traversing  the  greasy  asphalt,  or 
the  equally  insecure  wooden  blocks.  The  wooden  pavements, 
that  had  their  origin  in  the  West,  and  sprang  into  favor  a  few 
years  ago,  largely  because  of  their  comparative  cheapness,  soon 
proved  their  unfitness  for  the  uses  of  heavy  travel.  Besides 
the  necessity  for  their  frequent  relaying  there  was  the  difficulty 
experienced  iu  keeping  them  down.  Like  the  ghost  of  Banquo 
theycaunot  be  depended  on  to  remain  "laid,"  as  was  strikingly 
shown  not  long  ago  in  Devonshire  Street,  Boston,  where  a 
slight  flooding  of  the  street  caused  the  pavement  blocks  to  rise 
and  float  gaily  with  the  tide.  Of  the  various  kinds  of  asphalt 
or  concrete  that  are  used,  opinions  differ  greatly.  Of  course 
much  depends  upon  the  particular  kind  used.  Washington, 
Philadelphia,  Cleveland  and  other  smaller  cities  testify  to  good 
results  from  some  forms  of  asphalt,  but  in  Boston  there  is  a 
pretty  general  concurrence  of  opiuiou  against  the  material. 
Teamsters,  especially,  condemn  it  loudly.  In  Detroit,  there  has 
been  an  experiment  on  a  small  scale  with  a  hard  brick  pave- 
ment which  is  said  to  have  stood  the  test  of  heavy  travel  with 
considerable  success.  The  smoothness  of  this  surface,  however, 
it  would  seem,  must  be  a  serious  drawback,  if  generally  adopted. 
A  material  that  is  coming  iuto  favor  in  Western  cities  is  crushed 
Michigan  granite,  which  has  the  quality  of  readily  cementing  it- 
self and  proving  very  durable,  while  making  a  roadway  suffi- 
ciently smooth  to  obviate  undue  noise.  Its  expensiveness  is 
one  argument  against  iu  more  general  adopt iod.  but  cheap  and 
experimental  pavements  have  certainly  had  as  much  attention 
as  they  deserve. 


IN  certain  parts  of  London  the  intermittent  system  of  water 
supply,  which  consists  in  allowing  water  to  flow  through  the 
street  mains  only  at  night,  is  still  practised,  although  its  in- 
conveniences and  dangers  have  formed  the  theme  of  hundreds 
of  warnings.  Not  long  ago  the  list  of  these  inconveniences 
aud  dangers  was  swelled  by  the  relation  of  a  new  misfortune 
which  had  overtaken  a  citizen  of  one  of  the  intermittently  sup- 
plied districts.  This  gentleman  observed  that  the  water  flow- 
ing iuto  his  tank  was  charged  with  illuminating  gas,  aud  found, 
on  further  examination,  that  whenever  the  water  began  to  ruu 
through  his  service  pijies,  its  appearance  was  preceded  by  a 
rush  of  gas,  which  escaped  into  the  air  about  his  tank.  There 
are  certain  obvious  objections  to  the  delivery  of  gas  and  water 
through  the  same  pipes  into  dwelling-houses,  aud  the  citizen 
made  complaint  both  to  the  gas  aud  water  company.  Men 
were  sent  to  trace  the  course  of  the  pipes,  and  discovered  that 
in  one  place  the  water-pipe  passed  through  a  portion  of  ground 
saturated  with  gas  from  a  leaky  main.  When  the  water  was 
shut  off  in  the  morning  the  street  pipe  was  emptied,  and  into 
the  vacuum  so  made  the  gas  was  drawn  with  great  force  from 
the  pores  of  the  surrounding  earth,  to  be  subsequently  pu'hcd 
upward  and  driven  into  the  houses  on  the  return  of  the  water. 
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SITTING  STATUES. 1  —  III. 


JOHN  HARVARD.  I. 


Status  of  VoU* if*,  by  Houdon,   n  tha  foyaf  of  tha  Thaatra  Francata,  Pa'>a. 

IIFllK  Ideal  silling  statue  in  bronze  of  John  Harvard,  the  founder 
>  I  -  of  Harvard  University,  placed  near  Memorial  Hall  on  the  col- 
lege grounds  **s  unveiled  October  16,  1884.  It  was  given  to 
the  University  bv  Mr.  S.  J.  Bridge,  a  descendant  of  one  of  the 
early  settlers  of  Cambridge,  who  hod  also  given  the  preceding  year, 
to  the  city  of  Cambridge,  a  standing  statue  in  bronze  of  his  ances- 
tor, John  ^Bridge. 

The  statue  of  Harvard  was  modelled  by  Mr.  D.  C.  French,  the  au- 
thor of  the  "  Concord  Minute-Man. "  The  following  description  of 
the  Harvard,  is  from  the  Boston  Daily  Aihtriiter.  "  The  figure  is 
more  than  life  size,  and  represents  a  tall,  slender  man,  with  a  beard- 
less face  and  flowing  hair,  in  position  of  thoughtful  repose.  There 
has  been  no  effort  to  present  a  portrait,  since  but  little  is  accurately 
known  concerning  Harvard's  personal  appearance;  but  the  serious 
and  scholarly  character  of  the  man  is  represented  with  felicity.  The 
costume  is  that  of  the  Puritan  gentlemen  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
and  is  treated  with  a  skilful  eye  to  the  best  effect.  The  broad  col- 
lar, the  skull  cap,  belt,  knee-breeches  and  rosette*  upon  the  shoes 
have  afforded  a  welcome  opportunity  to  esca|>u  the  stumbling-block 
of  modern  clothes.  The  countenance  is  that  of  a  scholar.  The  right 
hand  lies  upon  an  open  book  placed  on  the  knee,  and  the  left  hand 
reposes  upon  an  arm  of  the  chair.  The  liands  are  thin  and  nervous  ; 
they  are  closely  studied,  and  harmonize  well  with  the  general  con- 
ception of  the  figure.  The  chair  is  a  solid  carved  arm-chair,  uphol- 
stered with  stamped  leather.  The  folds  of  an  ample  cloak  which  is 
thrown  about  the  figure  fall  to  the  floor ;  two  books  arc  laid  under 
the  chair,  and  all  these  details  are  executed  with  marked  success." 

Other  papers  have  spoken  very  enthusiastically  of  the  statue.  It 
has  been  generally  received  with  approval,  and,  so  far  as  we  have 
heard,  with  but  few  serious  adverse  criticisms. 

The  Rev.  George  E.  Ellis  in  his  address  at  the  dedication  of  the 
statue  observed :  — 

•'  Let  us  remember  that*the  ideal  can  never  transcend  the  real,  though 
many  light  sayings  assert  the  contrary.  The  gifted  artist  lias  wrought 
for  us  here  an  engaging  and  a  beautiful  object.  Alone,  in  hia  work- 
room, through  the  dull  days  of  a  whole  winter,  he  was  moulding  the 
moistened  clay  In  patient  study,  imitating  the  creative  work  by  which 
man  was  fashioned  out  of  the  dost  of  the  ground.  And  so  far  as  man's 
highest  gifts  can  complete  the  process,  he  has  breathed  into  it  a  living 
soul.  It  holds  the  eye  and  thought  gazing  upon  it  in  form,  lineament 
and  feature." 

"  It  shows  us  a  young  scholar  in  the  academic  costume  and  garb  of 
his  time,  with  the  refinement  and  gravity  of  pure  high-thinking.  Gently 
touched  by  the  weakuess  which  was  wasting  his  immature  life,  he  rests 
for  a  moment  from  his  converse  with  wisdom  on  the  printed  page,  and 
raises  his  contemplative  eye  to  the  spaces  of  all  wisdom." 

With  reference  to  the  propriety  of  an  ideal  representation  of  John 
Harvard,  the  orator  further  remarked  :  "  Reverence,  love,  gratitude 
and  honor  have  combined  to  enlist  genius  in  their  service,  that  there 
may  be  a  personal  memorial  of  Harvard  on  these  grounds,  which  his 
living  feet  doubtless  often  trod.  There  is  not  known  to  be  extant  a  por- 
trait of  any  delineation  or  description  of  his  personality,  his  form  or 
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features.  Is  not  the  prompting,  however,  fair  and  allowable  that  there 
should  be  some  artistic  memorial  of  him  on  these  grounds  ! 

"  Let  it  be  distinctly  and  frankly  avowed,  for  record  on  this  precise 
day  of  the  unveiling  of  a  statue  as  a  n'mulaerum  of  John  Harvard  —  so 
that  only  wilful  error  or  a  fond,  mythical  invention  can  ever  mislead  or 
falsify  a  generous  and  grateful  prompting  — that  this  exquisite  mould- 
ing in  bronze  serves  a  purpose  for  the  eye,  the  thought  and  sentiment, 
through  the  ideal  in  lack  of  the  real.  We  have  enlisted  one  of  the 
noblest  of  the  arts  to  embody  a  conception  of  what  Harvard  might  have 
been  in  body  and  Uneament,  from  what  we  know  that  he  was  in  mind 
and  in  soul.  It  is  by  no  means  without  allowed  and  approved  precedent 
that  in  the  lack  of  authentic  portraitures  of  such  as  are  to  be  commem- 
orated, an  ideal  representation  supplies  the  vacancy  of  a  reality.  It  is 
one  of  the  fair  issues  between  poetry  and  prose.  The  wise,  the  honored, 
the  fair,  the  noble  and  the  saintly  are  never  grudged  some  finer  touches 
of  the  artist  in  tint  or  feature,  which  etherialize  their  beauty  or  mag- 
nify their  elevation,  as  expressed  in  the  actual  body,  the  eye,  the  brow, 
the  lip,  the  moulding  of  the  mortal  clay.  To  flatter  is  not  always  to 
falsify.  The  Latin  timulacrtira  and  the  Greek  eidolon,  alike  divide  their 
significance  between  a  faithful  presentation  of  a  real  or  a  conceived 
likeness,  and  the  creation  of  an  unsubstantial  form.  It  is  but  a  follow- 
ing of  the  principle  of  adjustment  in  equity,  in  the  redirection  of  anti- 
quated trusts,  by  approximating  to  the  truth  and  the  right.  To  say 
nothing  of  the  classic  paintings  and  sculptures  of  deities,  muses  and 
graces,  that  never  had  a  fleshly  embodiment,  nor  even  of  the  medisBval 
saints  and  worthies,  the  halls  and  galleries  of  continental  Europe  and 
the  corridors  of  St.  Stephen's,  Westminster,  have  freely  exercised  the 
imagination  of  artists  who  had  no  certified  originals  to  follow.  Were 
all  the  busts  of  philosophers,  poets  and  Csasarsin  the  museums  of  Rome, 
Florence  and  Naples  portraitures  from  life  !  " 

As  to  its  merits  as  a  work  of  art  in  comparison  with  statues  in  Bos- 
ton, hu  added  :  "  And  even  when  veritable  representations  of  the  great 
nnd  honored  dead  have  been  In  the  hands  of  the  artists,  aided  by  living 
memories,  we  need  not  go  beyond  the  neighboring  oily  to  be  satisfied 
that  art  may  fail  in  skill  and  truth  in  dealing  with  contemporaries  as 
with  the  long-vanished  dead.  The  late  Wendell  Phillips  did  his  best  to 
warn  posterity  against  being  beguiled  by  our  Boston  statues.  If  the 
two  foremost  worthies  of  our  earliest  age  could  come  forth  to  contem- 
plate their  own  statues,  would  not  the  honored  Governor  Winlhrop  be 
more  likely  to  refuse  to  enshrine  himself  in  that  mass  of  metal  in  Soul- 
lay  square,  though  his  own  living  portrait  was  put  to  service  in  it,  than 
would  our  reverend  founder  to  express  himself  In  this  fair  counter- 
felt  of  him  '  " 

The  last  sentence  is  noteworthy,  because  it  is  the  first  time  to  our 
knowledge,  that  a  Boston  orator,  on  an  occasion  of  this  kind,  has 
ventured  to  disapprove  of  Boston  statues,  or  question  the  propriety 
of  regarding  them  as  masterpieces.  The  allusions  in  his  address  to 
the  sculptor  and  his  work  are  also  noteworthy  in  that  they  are  excep- 
tion? to  the  custom  which  orators  have  universally  practised  in  this 
country,  of  pronouncing  the  statues  which  they  dedicate  unrivalled 
works  of  art,  and  their  authors  the  greatest  artists  living. 

The  orator  seems  however  to  have  an  uneasy  suspicion  that  the 
statue  is  not  of  sufficient  importance  as  a  work  of  art  to  justify  its 
preservation  under  all  circumstances,  else  why  did  he  make  the  fol- 
lowing remark :  "  And  if  the  contingency  which  has  been  imagined 
should  present  itself,  of  the  coming  to  the  light  of  some  authentic 
portraiture  of  John  Harvard,  the  pledge  may  here  and  now  be  ven- 
tured that  some  generous  friend,  such  as  to  the  end  of  time  shall 
never  fail  our  Alma  Mater,  notwithstanding  her  chronic  poverty,  will 
provide  that  this  bronze  shall  be  liquefied  again,  and  made  to  tell  the 
whole  known  truth  so  as  by  fire." 

The  erection  of  an  ideal  statue  to  the  memory  of  an  early  settler, 
an  historical  personage  like  Harvard,  whose  existence  until  littely  has 
been  shadowed  in  mystery,  and  who«e  memory  will  he  more  rever- 
entially regarded  as  the  years  go  by,  is  in  itself' a  very  notable  event. 


WUhaia  W,.barl»<ca,  Waltmnatar  *bba»  Alaasndra  Dumaa,  Pa-.a. 

Joaaph,  Sculpts'.  Guilava  0o>a,  Sc.  pin- 

With  one  exception  (the  Pierson  statue  at  Yale  College),  the  cere- 
mony which  took  place  in  Cambridge  on  October  10,  1884,  was 
unique  in  American  history.  An  audience,  nationally  representative 
in  character,  locality  and'  sentiment  witnessed  it.  The  extremely 
meagre  history  of  John  Harvard  formed  a  prominent  part  of  the 
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dedicatory  address,  and  the  unveiling  of  an  ideal  image  of  bit  living 
bodv  as  the  noblest  tribute  to  his  memorv  closed  the  exercises. 

We  doubt  if  hair  a  dozen  persons  in  all  the  hundreds  that  gathered 
around  the  statue  when  it  became  the  property  of  Harvard  Univer- 
sity, knew  that  that  University's  founder  was  buried  in  an  old  grave- 
yard not  more  than  two  miles  in  a  straight  line  from  where  his  bronze 
■counterpart  looks  westward.    John  Harvard  died  in  Charlestown, 

Massachusetts,  and  was 
buried  on  Burial  Hill  in  that 
town.  Until  the  Revolution- 
ary War,  a  gravestone  was 
standing  over  the  spot  where 
his  ashes  repose,  but  it  was 
soon  utterly  destroyed,  and 
no  attempt  was  made  to  re- 
place it.  In  September,  182", 
the  Hon.  Edward  Everett, 
and  a  few  other  graduates  of 
Harvard  College,  proposed  to 
erect  a  monument  on  Burial 
Hill  to  Harvard's  memory, 
and  to  defray  the  expense  by 
subscription  from  the  gradu- 
ates of  the  college,  limited 
to  one  dollar  from  each  per- 
son. The  monument  was  dedi- 
cated September  26,  1828, 
by  an  address  by  Mr.  Ever- 
ett, a  letter  from  the  Presi- 
dent or  the  United  States  ( J. 
Qt  Adams),  and  a  prayer  bv 
Rev.  Dr.  Walker.  It  is  de- 
scribed as  a  "solid  obelisk, 
fifteen  feet  in  height,  four 
feet  si|uare  at  the  larger  ex- 
CtM-JMtte*  Stor,. ,n  Hit  Mt.  Auburn  Cfcssal.  tremiiv,  and  two  at  the  small- 
w.  w.  siar,,  Scripts..  er  anJ  t'uet  from  a  substan- 

tial foundation  without  a  base,  from  the  surface  of  the  ground.  It  is 
enclosed  by  a  simple  iron  railing,  surrounding  a  space  nine  feet  square, 
and  stands  in  a  beautiful  and  commanding  situation.  Un  the  eastern 
face  of  the  shaft,  the  name  of  Harvard  is  inscribed  in  large  raised  let- 
ters, and  this  inscription  is  wrought  in  a  while  marble  tablet :  — 

"  On  the  26th  day  of  September,  A.  !>.,  1828,  this  stone  was  erected 
by  the  graduates  of  the  University  of  Cambridge,  in  honor  of  its 
founder,  who  died  at  Charlestown,  on  thu  26th  day  of  September, 
a.  ».,  1638." 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  shaft  and  looking  towards  the  Univer- 
sity, is  an  inscription  in  Latin,  also  on  a  white  marble  tablet.  The 
inscriptions  on  these  tablets  have  not  been  legible  for  many  years, 
and  there  is  nothing  on  the  monument  to  show  that  it  was  erected  to 
the  founder  of  Harvard  University. 

Nor  does  the  present  statue  give  any  clew  to  its  Identification  with 
the  university,  and  the  pedestal  that  supports  it  hears  only  the 
stive  words,  John  Harvard,  Founder,  1638.    With  a  granite 


i  Otis,  in  tka  Ml.  Auburn 

T    f-  ,  .  ^_  f  , 


John  A4imt.  Ill  th*  Mt.  Auburn  Or,,,... 
Rat  do  I  ph  Rogtrt,  Sculptor.    I  8  VJ. 


shaft  and 


a  bronze  statue  set  up  to  keep  him  in  honored  remem- 
the  curious  student  has  vet  to  turn  to  the  pages  of  history, 
to  learn  anything  about  his  existence.  Popularly  speaking,  the  statue 
would  be  called  an  excellent  specimen  of  American  sculpture,  and 


far  better  than  the  large  majority  of  statue*  in 
ity.    For  the  reason  that  it  is  more,  human  in 
its  idea,  and  mure  agreeable  in  its  execution, 
sense  of  the  term  it  is  an  American  statue. 

if  its  author  had  never  visited  Europe.  Mr.  French  is  an  American, 
and  has  studied  exclusively  with  American  sculptors;  Mr.  Ward,  of 
New  York;  Mr.  Ball,  of  Boston,  who  lived  in  Florence  at  the  tin* 
Mr.  French  studied  with 


Boston  and  iu  vicin- 
its  character,  finer  io 
In  almost  the  fullest 
It  would  be  wholly  so, 


and  Dr.  Rimmer,  of  Boston. 
Mr.  French  has  twice  visited 
Europe,  but  has  not  been  pro- 
fessionally connected  with  any 
foreign  artist.  So  far  as  study 
is  concerned  he  belongs  to  the 
class  of  American  sculptors  who 
have  never  pursued,  either  at 
home  or  abroad,  what  is  under- 
stood in  Europe  as  a  thorough 
course  of  professional  study. 
In  thus  confining  himself  to 
the  facilities  of  his  own  coun- 
try, the  sculptor  manifests  his 
content  with  the  verdict  of 
his  countrymen  concerning  the 
merits  of  his  work. 

In  character  and  variety  of 
subject  and  sufficiency  of  work 
he  has  been  peculiarly  fortu- 
nate. He  came  before  the  pub- 
lic in  1875,  with  his  "  Minute- 


the  appearance  of  the  Har- 
vard, he  has  been  engaged  in    j0»,n  w ,ntt,tm,  \*  is.  Mt.  Auburn  Cfcayafc 
the  execution  of  several  colos-  «•  S-  '■■■"'^f,  sculptor, 

sal  groups  for  Government  buildings  in  various  parts  of  the  countrr, 
one  in  St.  Louis,  another  in  Philadelphia,  and  two  for  the  post-office 
building  in  Boston. 

No  American  sculptor,  since  Crawford,  has  had  such  complete,  ex- 
tensive and  important  subjects  to  treat :  ideal,  and  nationally  repre- 
sentative in  the  largest  sense  —  all  executed  in  this  country  —all,  in 
tbeir  imaginative  character,  the  best  possible  subjects  to  prepare  the 
sculptor  for  the  subsequent  consideration  of  such  a  ouc  as  the  Har- 
vard. He  has  also  had  the  advantage  of  parental  connection  with 
the  Government,  Mr.  French,  Senior,  having  been  for  many  tear* 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  United  States  Treasury.  No  American 
sculptor  has  been  better  circumstanced  to  study  his  arj  than  Mr. 
French. 

From  the  fact  that  the  sculptor  has  been  so  completely  an  Ameri- 
can in  his  studies,  in  his  allegiance  to  whatever  his  country  could 
give  to  assist  the  development  of  his  taste  ami  talent  in  sculpture, 
and  especially  in  his  unobtrusive  professional  life,  it  would  be  unjust 
to  criticise  his  work  from  a  foreign  or  French  point  of  view,  as  illus- 
trated by  such  statues  as  the"  Datimet"  and  "Voltaire."  From  an  Amer- 
ican point  of  view,  as  established  by  the  works  of  Palmer  and  Ward, 
comparative  criticism  could  be  made  of  the  statues  Mr. 


Chine*  I  In.  Robt 
E.  D.  Pllrr.* 


.  Uvingiton 
Sculptor. 


Tn.  P.ijr.m,  in  Ccntnl  Pirk,  Ham  York. 
J.  Q  A.  Wird.  Scu'pto/. 
French  ha*  executed,  because  he  occupies  the  same  plane  with  them, 
though  in  some  respects  his  work  is  belter,  and  in  others  not  so  good 
as  theirs.  The  nearest  local  opportunity  for  comparing  the  Harvard 
with  statues  by  American  sculptors  is  found  in  the  "hapel  in  the 
Cemetery  of  Mount  Auburn,  which  contains  a  sitting  statue  of  Gov 
ernor  Winthrop,  by  R.  S.  Greenongh ;  Judge  Story,  also  sitting  by 
his  son  W.  W.  Story ;  and  tie  standing  statues  of  Otis,  by  Thomas 
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Crawford,  and  John  A<Um»,  by  Randolph  Roger*.  The  first  two 
represent  a  kin<l  of  work  which  in  railed  sculpture  in  thin  country 
and  of  which  it  can  alwavn  be  said  that  it  belongs  to  a  past  - 


The  painstaking 


of  mind  in  (lie 


exquisite  finish  of  the  Winthmp  indi- 


Fulton,  ia  th.  Capitol.  Wa^injlon. 

nvtvaiti  nwPV' 

Harvard,  in  the  matter  of  i 


of  marble,  that  deserves 
a  closer  and  more 
int  ense  relationship 
with  a  true  sense  of 
sculpture. 

The  Story  is  an  ex- 
cellent example  of  Ro- 
man marble  -  cutting 
frigidity. 

There  is  a  style 
about  the  Otis  that 
has  not  b  *  I  n  ap- 
proached  by  any 
A merican  sculptor, 
and  its  general  scheme 
is  statuesque  and  ele- 
gant. If  the  John  Ad- 
ams is  coarse  and 
alrained  in  iu  con- 
ception, and  cold  and 
disagreeable  in  its  ex- 
ecution, it  yet  has  a 
itiality  of  sculpture 
llttl  is  sup  rior  in  one 
respect  to  any  statue 
in  Boston  or  it*  vicin- 
ity, because  it  shows 
that  it  was  studied 
from  a  lire  model,  a 
being  that  had  blood, 
muscle  and  action  in 
him.  A  comparison 
between  the  Adams 
all  be  in  favor  of  the 


And  this  fact  is  an  authoritative  basis  for  the  composition  of  all  good 
silling  statues.  Exceptions  to  this  are  found  in  statue*  whose  legs 
are  covered  with  draperv,  and  whose  purposes  are  ] 
a  «pecinl  men  ' 


live,  or  without  a  «pcciril  mental  object, 
are  wide  apart,  and  which  are  generally  covered  with  drapery,  ap- 
yr— \  proaih  the  central  line 

with  their  feet,  with  one 
foot  drawn  towards  or  ac- 
tually under  the  body. 

It  ha*  been  said  of  the 
Harvard  that  "there  is 
too  much  leg."  This  criti- 
cism la  based  upon  a  sound 


None  of  the  statues  above  menti 


oned,  except  the  Otis,  can  compare 


with  that  in  Mount  Auburn  Cemetery  of  Doctor  Nathaniel  Bowditcb, 
by  Ball  Hughes,  an  English  sculptor,  for  si 


lughes,  an  English  sculptor,  for  simplicity  of  character,  and 
«  of  composition. 
If  French'*  work  is  not  as  robust  as  Ward's,  nor  as  pleasinglv 
fkilfut  in  modelling  as  that  of  Palmer,  it  is  more  definite  in  idea,  and 
►hows  a  talent  for  design  possessed  by  neither  of  those  sculptors. 

If  there  is  nothing  about  the  Harvard  to  identify  it  with  a  partic- 
ular individual,  it  is  yet  plain  to  all  that  it  represents  a  person  of 
scholarly  life,  and  possibly  a  clergyman. 

The  meaning  of  the  statues  by  Ward  and  Palmer  ia  not  always 
evident,  and  their  composition  often  includes  positions  of  members  of 
the  body  that  are  not  only  in  bad 
taste  but  are  even  ludicrous.  The 
action  of  the  left  hand  of  the 
"Livingston,"  and  of  the  right 
arm  and  hand  of  the  "  Pilgrim," 
are  examples. 

In  a  sitting  statue  of  John  Har- 
vard, the  sculptor  had  before  him 
one  of  the  highest  and  most  com- 
plete subject*  in  ideal  portrait 
sculpture,  and  one  of  the  choicest 
in  American  history  —  a  spiritual 
and  intellectual  man,  whose  high 
office  was  that  of  a  clergyman, 
far 


thought  was  outside  himself,  loot 
ing  from  the  background  of  a 


ravage  wilderness  forward 
through  centuries  of  human  strug- 
gle and  suffering  to  a  day  of  spir- 
itual enlightenment  and  national 
greatness.  And  for  a  costume  he 
had  almost  endless  possibilities  of 
variety  and  picturesqoenet>s. 

If  it  would  be  unfair  to  judge 
the  Harvard  by  so  high  a  stand- 
ard as  the  best  sitting  statues  of 
the  present  time  in  Europe,  it 
is  still  proper  to  examine  it  with 
reference  to  certain  physical  facts  Gc-r.  wmtreop,  Scoiuy  8a nan,  Boiton, 
that  characterize  all  well-balanced  R.  S.  Groonougrt,  Sculptor, 

persons  who  tit  well,  and  also  with  reference  to  the  relationship  that 
exists  between  the  physical  and  mental  nature  of  such  persons,  when 
their  minds  are  occupied  with  a  definite  jura,  w  is  the  cums  with  the 
Harvard. 

It  is  the  natural  tendency  of  all  person*,  both  savage  and  civilized, 
"a  a  lilting  position,  to  draw  tht  legs  near  to  or  under  the  body,  in 
"  "sh  the  perpendicular  or  central  line  of  gravity.  The 
the  centre  of  the  body.    The  whole  natural  tendency 
is  to  centralize,  for  physical  and  mental  reasons. 


of  a. 


Or.  Nataanlol  Bewditch.  Mt.  Auburn  < 
Ball  Hughoi,  Sculptor. 

principle  of  nature  and  good  composition.  If  both  leg*  must  be 
extended  from  the  body,  they  ought  to  have  been  covered,  an  easy 
thing  to  do  with  the  gown,  and  thus  in  every  way  improve  the  com- 
position. As  they  are  now,  thev  are  uninteresting  in  themselves,  form 
no  agreeable  composite  part  of  the  statue,  and,  what  is  still  more  ob- 
jectionable, they  make  an  unfortunate  variety  and  effect  against  the 
massive  background  of  the  chair  and  drapery. 

It  is  a  nice  question  in  the  composition  of  such  a  subject,  whether 
it  was  permissible  to  place  the  leg*  as  they  are,  even  if  covered,  in 
view  of  the  guiding  idea  of  the  statue,  that  of  self-forgetfulness. 

It  has  also  been  observed  of  the  Harvard  that  "  it  is  not  sufficiently 
concentrated."    "  The  bead,  legs  and  arms  do  not  go  together." 

It  is  seldom  that  a  thinker,  a  dreamer,  a  seer,  or  a  savage,  in  mo- 
ments of  mental  activity  or  musing,  does  not  bring  one  of  his  hands 
in  contact  with  his  bead. 

Judged  by  such 


is  sadly  at  fault. 


Its  are  especially  grave  in  a  subject  of  this  kind.  With  one 
with  material  or  worldly  interests  of  the  immediate  pres- 


ent they  might  belong  to  a  harmonious  composition  and  a  large  style 
of  design.  This  is  particularly  true  of  the  arrangement  of  the  arms, 
the  movement  of  the  hands,  and  the  free  use  of  the  gown  in  relation 
to  the  chair.  All  this  is  a  splendid  beginning  of  an  imposing  effect 
in  a  sitting  statue,  and  it  make*  the  Harvard  the  first  sitting  statue 
by  an  American,  with  the  exception  of  the  Taney,  by  Kirn-hart,  at 
Annapolis,  that  has  the  true  element*  of  composition. 

The  physical  character  of  the  figure  is  in  excellent  harmony  with 
the  bead.  The  bands,  though  appearing  a  trifle  large  for  a  body  so 
delicate,  are  well  understood  in  themselves,  as  well  as  in  their  rela- 
tion to  the  whole  statue. 

If  the  sculptor  has  not  made  out  of  this  subject  all  that  was  pos- 
sible, it  is  certain  that  he  ha*  done  his  best  with  a  rare  faithfulness. 
A  general  amplitude,  almost  abandon,  pervades  every  part  of  the 
figure.  For  this,  a  tendency  of  design,  freedom  from  strange,  illus- 
trative and  contrived  fancies,  and  unpretentiousness  of  work,  Mr. 
French  outranks  all  our  sculptors.  In  comparison  with  such  a  tin v 
effect  as  the  »  Fulton  "  produce*,  or  the  uninviting  coarseness  of  the 
•'  Buckingham,"  the  Harvard  is  a  masterpiece. 

For  a  comparison  between  repulsive  correctnes*  of  modelling  and 
a  delicate  reproduction  of  cloth,  for  the  purposes  of  sculpture,  the 
Everett,  in  the  Public  Garden,  in  Boston,  and  the  Harvard,  ] 
extreme  examples. 

In  the  head,  the  dominant,  poetic  fact  of  the  Harvard  has 
perfectly  understood  by  the  sculptor,  and  that  is  of  the  highest 
import.  The  head  is  finely  treated — the  best  we  have  ever  seen  from 
the  sculptor's  hands.  John  Harvard  looks  out,  unconscious  of  him- 
self and  all  that  surrounds  him,  into  the  limitless  distance.  He  may 
be  thinking  of  his  death,  soon  to  come,  or  of  the  imposing  harvest 
the  seed  he  planted  was  sure  to  bring  forth.  Either  thought  is  well ; 
both  are  impressive.  T.  H.  Bahtxett. 

(To  bo  eonUnwxi.l 


A  looomotivk  engine  on  the  Reading  railroad  ran  into  a  wagon 
loaded  with  four  cases^  of  ^dynamite  and  one  hundred  kegs  of  powder. 

quence*.-  Irm  Aye. 
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THOMAS  A.  TEFFT  AND  BRICK  ARCHITECTURE  IX 
AMERICA.' 


<X»Ua»W««.L«*«.C-. 


that  he  encouraged  him  to 


nrOMEWHERE  about 
^  the  year  1845.  the 
r-'  Hon.  Henry  Barnard, 
when  Stale  Superintend- 
ent of  the  common  schools 
of  Rhode  Island,  found  in 
one  of  the  country  district 
schools  a  young  teacher  iu 
whom,  by  reason  of  his  un- 
usual brightness  and  en- 
ergy, he  became  greatly 
interested;  so  much  so 
nipt  to  get  a  college  education  ;  which 
purpose  was  finally  effected  by  his  entering  an  architect's  office  in 
Providence,  where  he  earned  his  support  by  draughting,  at  the  same 
time  acquiring  his  profession  as  an  architect,  while  also  taking  a 
course  of  study  in  Brown  University,  from  which  institution  he  grad- 
uated in  1851  with  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Philosophy. 

His  art  powers  rapidly  developed  and  he  was  soon  entrusted  with 
much  of  the  preparation  of  the  design  and  detail  of  buildings.  If  he 
did  not  originate  the  design,  he  certainly  had  cliargc  of  most  of  the 
details  of  the  plan  of  the  large  railroad  depot  at  Providence,  while 
he  was  yet  a  student  in  the  architect's  office.  This  building,  as  far 
exceeded  in  size  as  in  architectural  pretensions  by  other  passenger 
depots  since  erected  in  the  United  States,  was  at  the  time  the  largest 
budding  in  the  country  designed  for  such  use.  It  also  possessed 
some  pleasing  architectural  features,  was  of  good  proportion,  and, 
although  of  brick,  there  was  some  slight  use  of  brick  in  architectural 
ornament ;  a  timid  experiment  with  a  cornice  and  I  think  some  but- 
tresses, and  possibly  an  attempt  at  variety  of  wall-surface. 

Whether  this  first  actual  attempt  at  ornamental  brick  architecture 
was  wholly  initiated  by  the  young  student,  which  it  is  the  more  likely 
to  have  l>een,  as,  though  called  such,  his  employer  was  probably  not 
a  thoroughly  trained  professional  architect  —  such  comprising  an  ex- 
ceedingly limited  class  of  American  citizens  in  those  days  — but  a 
builder  on  a  large  scale,  who  would  trust  ornamental  details  mostly 
to  bis  talented  young  assistant ;  or,  that  the  attention  of  the  student 
was  first  directed  by  this  experiment  to  a  consideration  of  the  possi- 
bilities of  brick  architecturally,  is  unknown  by  the  present  writer ; 
but  it  is  certain  that  from  that  time  it  became  a  settled  purpose  with 
this  ambitious  young  enthusiast  to  develop  in  America  an  architect- 
ure of  brick.  Opening  an  office  for  himself  in  Providence  as  soon 
as  his  studies  were  completed,  he  prosecuted  his  profession  assidu- 
ously. He  designed  and  erected  buildings  in  Providence,  Xewport, 
Worcester,  Mass,  Richmond,  Va.,  and  elsewhere. 

In  1855  the  attention  of  the  present  writer,  while  on  a  voyage  down 
the  Ohio  and  Mississippi,  was  arrested  by  the  beauty  of  proportion 
of  a  large  brick  building  standing  on  the  bank  in  full  view  of  the 
river,  at  Cannelton,  Ind.  As  the  boat  made  a  short  stop  there,  the 
building  was  visited  and  proved  to  be  a  cotton  factory  1  In  addition 
to  fine  proportion  there  was  evidently  Borne  judicious  use  of  orna- 
n  brick,  and  the  bi  " 


in  brick,  ana  the  building  was  certainly  in  delightful  contrast 
with  the  enormous  and  ugly  piles  of  brick  and  mortar,  innocent  of 
any  attempt  at  proportion  or  ornament,  which  were  then  the  onlv 
lypes  of  cotton-factory  buildings  in  Xew  England.  This  was  a 
demonstration  that  in  buildings  designed  for  use  ugliness  was  not 
necessarily  inevitable.  Some  three  years  after,  when  speaking  of  this 
building  to  a  friend  in  Rome,  Italy,  who  had  himself  been  discoursing 
at  length  upon  the  beauty  of  the  brick  architecture  at  Lombardy,  he 
turned  and  drew  from  his  portfolio  the  plan  of  the  factory  at  Cannel- 
ton, designed  by  himself  while  a  student  in  Providence.  This  led  to 
his  showing  me  his  drawings  for  the  depot  at  Providence,  of  which  I 
have  spoken,  and  of  several  other  examples  of  his  architectural  ex- 
periments iu  ornamental  brick  buildings.  As  soon  as  the  practice  of 
his  profession  made  it  possible,  he  had  made  a  voyage  to  England, 
where,  just  then,  the  use  of  color  in  giving  variety  to  brick  architect- 
ure was  being  experimented  with,  and  much  lauded ;  but  the  knowl- 
edge and  use  of  colors  by  the  English  was  then  so  crude  that  the 
results  were  simply  hideous,  while  in  the  ornamental  use  of  brick, 
architecturally,  they  had  then  done  but  little. 

After  returning  to  America  he  continued  his  experiments  and  his 
researches  into  the  history  of  brick  architecture  and  determined  to 
see  for  himself  what  was  left  of  the  early  brick  architecture  of  Lom- 
bardy, for  he  was  enthusiastic  in  his  belief  in  the  possibilities  of 
brick  and  lerra-colla,  and  he  held  the  opinion  that  if  the  United 
State*  were  to  have  any  creditable  domestic  architecture,  it  must  be 
adapted  to  the  uses  of  burnt  clay. 

He  believed  that  the  genius  of  the  artist  was  the  only  essential  fac- 
tor of  the  problem,  and  that  a  true  architect  could  erect  noble  and 
beautiful  buildings,  even  if  compiled  to  use  only  the  then  despised 
brick. 

When  I  had  the  good  fortune  of  first  making  his  acquaintance  it 
was  in  Rome,  when  he  was  just  returned  from  his  researches  in 
northern  Italy.  He  had  given  thorough  study  to  the  methods  and 
styles  of  those  early  Lombard  builders,  and  was  iu  a  delightful  state 
of  enthusiasm,  for  he  hail  been  wholly  confirmed  in  bis  first  instincts 
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S  as  to  the  possibilities  of  brick.  Often,  in  talking  with  his  friend,  the 
sculptor  Paul  Akers,  whose  rare  genius  was  wide-embracing,  the  two 
would  rejoice  in  prospect  of  the  new  opportunities  for  original  work 
in  sculpture,  afforded  by  the  possible  uses  of  terra-cotta  modelled  by 
sculptors  and  inwrought  into  the  facades  of  noble  buildings.  This 
use  of  terra-cotta,  which  furnishes  so  ready  an  opportunity  for  the 
possession  of  enduring  forms  of  art  by  wealthy  owners  when  having 
domes  or  other  buildings  designed  —  which  was  foreseen  by  these 
young  American  artists  in  those  talks  in  Europe  in  1856  and  1857— 
has,  as  yet,  hardly  begun  to  be  appreciated.  With  its  availability 
for  portraiture  and  for  unitpiu  original  works  of  art,  it  would  seem  to 
offer  to  artists  and  to  wealthy  connoisseurs  alike  most  attractive 
opportunities. 

Our  young  architect  sought  the  society  of  the  leaders  of  his  pro- 
fession, on  the  Continent  and  in  England,  and  the  writer  has  the 
happiness  of  recalling  many  a  pleasant  hour  passed  with  him  and 
the  late  Owen  Jones,  the  distinguished  English  architectural  innova- 
tor to  whose  genius  is  to  be  credited  the  initiation  of  some  phases  of 
the  modern  architectural  and  industrial  art  movement  in  England, 
more  especially  in  the  uses  of  color  in  buildings  and  in  interiors. 

Our  young  American,  somewhat  to  the  regret  of  his  Eurojiean  pro- 
fessional friends,  was  not  exclusively  absort>cd  in  a  single  interest ; 
he  had  busied  himself  with  studies  and  researches  in  political  econ- 
omy, and  had  prepared  a  treatise  on  "a  universal  currency,"  read 
first  at  Liverpool,  before  the  Social  Science  Congress,  Lord 
Brougham  presiding,  which  attracted  great  attention.  It  was  pub- 
lished in  the  London  Neirs,  and  afterwards  translated  and  published 
in  Belgium,  France  and  Italy,  winning  for  iu  author  recognition  by 
Mill  and  others  in  England,  b>  leading  publicists  in  Belgium  and 
France,  and  by  Cavour  in  Italy  ;  so  that  there  seemed  some  danger 
that  he  might  be  diverted  from  his  architectural  plans  for  America. 
He  always  protested,  however,  that  the  introduction  of  an  architect- 
ure of  brick  in  America  was  to  be  his  life  work ;  for  this  he  was 
always  seeking  to  prepare  himself. 

In  addition  to  the  fact  that  he  is,  as  related,  to  be  ever  associated 
with  the  first  dawning  of  a  distinctively  architectural  era  in  the 
United  States,  this  lamented  genius  has  another  valid  claim  to  men- 
tion in  these  pages.  On  his  last  voyage  to  Europe  he  bore  from  the 
Governor  of  Rhode  Island  a  commission — as  "  Commissioner  of  Indus- 
trial Art  Education  for  the  State  of  Rhode  Island,"  and  he  was  busy 
in  availing  himself  of  the  opportunities  freely  accorded  by  the  author- 
ities in  the  different  countries,  in  order  to  prepare  the  report  on  in- 
dustrial art  education  in  Europe  which  be  was  to  make  on  his  return 
home.  So  it  appears  that  as  early  as  1859  the  State  of  Rhode 
Island  had  in  Europe  a  commissioner  busily  engaged  in  preparing 
such  a  report.  Could  we  have  had  this  report,  anticipating  bv  a 
decade  the  action  taken  by  Massachusetts,  it  might  easily  have  hap 
pened  that  the  beginning  of  industrial  art  education  in  the  United 
States  would  have  Been  credited  to  Providence,  instead  of  Boston. 

In  this  effort  by  this  young  Rhode  Islander  to  investigate  Euro- 
pean industrial  art  in  the  interests  of  America,  may  be  fairly  traced 
the  impulse  given  by  Henry  Barnard  to  his  ambitious  proleai. 

It  was  while  pursuing  his  architectural  investigations  in  Venice,  in 
1860,  that  our  student  was  stricken  with  the  deadly  fever  fatal  to  so 
many  Americans.  It  was  in  vain  that  he  fled  to*  Florence,  where, 
though  carefully  ministered  to  by  Mr.  Powers  and  his  family,  and  bv 
other  American  friends,  he  survived  but  a  fortnight;  when  all  tha't 
was  mortal  of  Thomas  A.  Tefft,  was,  by  his  sorrowing  countrymen, 
tenderly  laid  to  rest  under  the  peaceful  shadows  of  the  cypresses 
without  the  walls  of  Florence,  in  the  little  Protestant  enclosure 
sacred  in  the  memory  of  so  many  English  and  American  hearts.  It 
would  be  difficult  to  find,  in  Europe,  a  fitter  resting-place  for  this 
young  American  architect  than  is  the  sunny  spot  just  without  the 
walls  of  that  city  whose  beauty  is  the  epitome  of  the  art  be  loved  : 
that  city  which  was  the  home  of  Arnolfo,  Giotto  and  Orgagna.  He 
under  the  very  shadow  of  Brunelleschi's  swclliue  d 


lies  almost  under  the  very  shadow  of  Brunelleschi's  swelling  dome, 
and  where,  each  day,  at  "the  hour  of  Ave  Maria,"  the  heavenly 
music  of  bells,  lifted  high  in  their  serial  belfry  in  that  "  Headstone  of 
Beauty  "  designed  by  Giotto  to  o'ertop  the  city's  clustering  towers  of 
watch  and  war,  is  floated  downward  with  a  softened  melody,  and  in 
sight  of  that  spire  which,  above  the  ashes  of  Angelo  and'  Galileo, 
points  to  the  skies. 

It  is  eminently  fitting,  in  view  of  what  he  had  achieved  as  well  as 
of  what  he  had  planned,  that  the  name  of  Thomas  A.  Tefft,  late 
of  Providence,  R.  I.,  who  in  his  origin,  his  opportunities,  his  aspira- 
tions, ambitions,  energy,  industry  and  versatility,  was  an  embodiment 
of  the  best  type  of  the  young  Americans  of  his  day,  and  whose  life 
by  iu  European  successes,  reflected  honor  upon  'his  native  land' 
whose  homes  have  since  been  made  beautiful  by  his  id  ealization  or 
common  clay  —  should  be  recorded  in  a  work  dealing  with  the  pro- 
gress of  the  arts  in  America,  and  with  the  development  of  industrial 
art  education. 

Although  dead  at  the  early  age  of  thirty-two,  and  although  his 
achievements  in  this  direction  were  probably  known  to  but  few,  he 
had,  nevertheless,  impressed  himself  indelibly  upon  the  architecture 
of  his  country,  by  thus  practically  initiating  and  introducing  the 
ornamental  use  of  brick.  In  addition  to  the  buildings  designed  l.y 
him  while  an  assistant  and  pupil  in  another's  office,  he  put  up  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  buildings  while  himself  in  the  active  practice  of  his 
profession  to  vindicate  his  claim  to  priority,  and  to  set  the  example 
of  the  use  of  brick  in  architectural  ornament  in  so  many  different 
places  that  the  innovation  was  sure  not  to  be  overlooked  or  forgotten. 
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As  similar  claims  of  priority  always  challenge  attention 
ingly  invite  denial,1  it  is  proper  to  mate  that  knowledge  of  the  facta  as 
here  recited  was  obtained  by  the  writer  by  |>crsonal  observation  ajid 
association,  in  America  and  Europe;  from  statements  made  and 
drawing*  and  plans  shown  by  Mr.  Tcfft:  by  corroborative  testi- 
mony received  after  his  decease,  from  citizens  of  Providence ;  and 
from  statements  made  to  me,  personally,  by  the  Hun.  Henry  Barnard. 

Mistakes  are  therefore  precluded  as  to  the  fact  that  the  late 
Thomas  A.  Tefft,  B.  I'.,  of  Providence,  It  I. ,  designed  and  erected 
brick  buildings  in  the  Pnited  States,  in  which  brick  was  used  orna- 
mentally, certainly  as  early  as  1850,  and  probably  a  year  or  two 
earlier,  so  that  there  is  no  room  for  question  that  Mr.  Tefft  was 
among  the  first,  and  probably  was  himself  the  very  first  professional 
architect  in  the  United  States,  in  recent  years  at  least,  to  venture 
upon  the  use  of  brick  in  architectural  ornament,  as  he  was  the  first  to 
cuter  upon  exhaustive  investigations  in  northern  Italy  and  elsewhere, 
with  the  definitely  announced  purpose  of  effecting  the  introduction  of 
a  specific  brick  and  terra-cotta  architecture  in  America.  Others  had 
doubtless  visited,  examined  and  enjoyed  these  works  of  the  early 
Lombard  builders,  but  Mr.  Tefft  seems  to  have  been  the  first  archi- 
tect to  apply  in  the  United  Slates  the  knowledge  sought  in  Italy  with 
that  intent,  and  there  can  be  little  question,  I  think,  that  his  early 
death  postponed  for  some  years  the  advent  of  modern  ornamental 
brick  and  terra-cotta  architecture  in  the  United  States. 

His  success  as  a  writer  on  currency  was  fully  recognized  in 
Europe,  and  is  a  part  of  the  recorded  history  of  the  Social  Science 
movement.  It  is  mentioned  here  only  in  evidence  of  his  versatility 
and  of  his  conceded  ability  in  whatever  line  of  intellectual  activity  he 
chose  to  labor.  He  was  certainly  one  of  the  pioneers  among  Ameri- 
cans in  his  European  researches  as  a  "  State  Commissioner  of  In- 
dustrial Art  Education." 

This  use  of  brick  in  ornamental  architecture,  now  so  universal, 
began  to  become  somewhat  general  a  short  time  licfore  the  opening 
of  the  Centennial,  but  received  a  great  impulse  from  that  exhibition, 
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[C0ufri7.ru/ors  are  requested  to  send  with  their  drawings  full  and 
adequate  description*  of  the  builtiings,  including  a  statement  of  cost.] 


KIOSX  lit   THE    .IARDIN  MARENGO,  AND    BOULKVARD  IN  FRONT 
OK  THE  SQUARE,  ALGIERS,  ALGERIA. 
(G«UUne  print  lataed  only  with  the  Imparlal  and  Gelatin*  editions.] 

WE  promised  some  weeks  ago  to  publish  a  view  which  should 
show  that  some  species  of  palm-trees  did  possess  '*  almost 
every  quality  of  grace  and  architectural  suggestiveness,"  and 
in  fulfilment  print  this  view.  The  kiosk,  in  the  view  above,  is  built 
of  light  sandstone  and  bright-colored  tiles,  surrounded  in  order  to 
protect  it  from  tourists  who  wish  to  carve  their  names  in  the  soft 
stone,  bv  a  picket  fence  evidently  designed  by  a  New-England 
penter. '  The  negatives  from  which  both  views  are  obtained 
"  by  Mr.  A.  II.  Dodd,  an  architect  of  Boston. 
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STATUES  Or  JOHN  HARVARD,  AT  CAMBRIDGE,  MASS.,  DANIEL  C 
FRENCH,  SCULPTOR,  AND  OF  DAtlMKT,  THE  MATHEMATICIAN 
AT  TOULOUSE,  FALGUIERE,  SCULPTOR. 

Eor  description  see  article  on  "  Sitting  Statues  "  elsewhere  in  this 
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THE    CENTRAL    RAILROAD    STATION,  PROVIDENCE, 
THOMAS  A.  TEFFT,  ARCHITECT. 

See  article  elsewhere  in  this  issue. 

HOUSES    FOR    ft,    MANBOX,    ESQ.,    CHICAGO,  ILL. 

FIEDLER,  ARCHITECTS,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


FLAT  BUILDING  ON  SCHILLER    ST.,  CHICAGO,  ILL.     OWNER  AND 
ARCHITECT,  MR.  JOHN  ADDISON,  CniCAGO,  ILL. 

CENTRAL   CONGREGATIONAL   CHURCH,    WORCESTER,  MASS.  MR. 
8-  C.  EARLR,  ARCIIITKCT,  WORCESTER,  MASS. 

STABLE  AND  COACHMAN'S  COTTAGE    FOR    T.  E.  PROCTOR,  BEV- 
ERLY, MASS.     n ARTWEI.L    A  RICHARDSON,  ARCHITECTS,  BOS- 
TON, MASS* 


The  remains  of  Montaigne  have  been  removed  to  the  vault  of  the 
new  University  buildings  at  Bordeaux.  Several  speeches  were  made, 
and  M.  dc  Brons,  a  descendant  of  Montaigne,  thanked  the  Municipal 
il,  who  defrayed  the  cost  of  the  monument. 


STUOLLS  ABOUT  MEXICO.1  —  XII. 

A  TWO  DAYS'  DRIVE  IN  SONORA. 


Aqueduct  at  La.  Labor,  Sonora. 

I HAD  spent  several  winter  weeks  in  the  Mexican  State  of  Sonora, 
and,  very  reluctantly,  was  about  to  set  face  towards  the  North, 
with  its  snows  and  icy  winds.  It  was  at  the  capital  of  the  State, 
Hermosillo  —  a  place  of  beauty,  as  its  name  signifies,  embowered  in 
orange  groves,  with  the  clear'  Sonora  river  embroidering  with  its 
ilver  thread  a  broad  strip  of  green  meadows  —  that  a  Saxon  friend 
of  long  resilience  said  :  "  Yon  will  have  missed  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant features  of  this  region  unless  you  see  souieUiing  of  the  great 
farms  occupying  one  of  the  river-vallevs." 

Therefore  it  came  to  pass  that  we  arranged  a  trip  of  about  thirty 
miles  up  the  valley  of  the  Rio  San  Miguel,  which  joins  the  Sonora 
shortly  above  the  city.  We  started  in  the  middle  of  the  afternoon. 
Our  conveyance  was  a  light  and  handsome  six-seated  carriage  of 
American  manufacture,  drawn  by  four  lively  ponies.  This  was  not 
exactly  the  kind  of  vehicle  we  should  havu  dad,  according  to  pre- 
conceived notions  of  Mexican  travel,  but  nevertheless  it  was  a  very 
popular  one  in  that  part  of  the  country. 

The  minor  rainy  season,  whirh,  in  Sonora,  comes  in  January,  had 
set  in.  It  may,  perhaps,  be  called  an  outer  edge  of  the  California 
rains  which  come  in  the  winter  instead  of  the  summer,  as  in  Mexico. 
There  had  been  heavy  showers  the  night  before,  and  the  roads  were 
agreeably  free  from  dust.  Just  at  the  edge  of  the  town  I  remarked 
a  pretty  estate  with  thrifty  orange-groves  and  flourishing  expanses 
of  sugar-cane.  "  There  is  a  good  story  connected  with  that  place," 
remarked  my  friend.  "  A  rich  Frenchman  owned  a  great  farm  here- 
abouts. When  Napoleon  made  Maximilian  emperor  of  Mexico,  so 
great  was  the  rage  against  the  French  that  all  of  that  nationality 
had  to  leave  before  the  invaders  occupied  Sonora.  The  stay  of  the 
French  troops  in  this  part  of  the  country  was  brief ;  thov  were  soon 
driven  away,  and  the  French  residents  did  not  dare  return  for  some 
years  after' the  war  ended.  Our  rich  Frenchman  had  an  employe, 
a  Mexican,  to  whom,  on  going,  he  gave  a  deed  of  all  his  property 
which  he  could  not  take  with  him.  Money  being  all  in  silver,  a  large 
quantity  could  not  he  transported  ;  therefore,  the  Frenchman  left 
behind  the  greater  part  of  his  fortune.  The  Mexican  administered 
his  trust  carefully,  improved  the  cultivation  of  the  land,  and  extended 
the  tillage  of  certain  crops  which  were  in  demand.  Handsome  pro- 
fits were  made  each  year,  and  were  carefullv  laid  by.  The  French- 
man returned  in  eleven  years.  He  sought  his  old  servant  with  fear 
in  his  heart,  for  he  had  lawfully  given  him  everything  for  his  own  ; 
it  was  the  only  way  he  could  save  his  property  from  confiscation,  ami 
he  had  no  claim  upon  it.  The  Mexican  welcomed  him  with  jor  in 
his  face,  took  him  over  the  place  and  showed  him  the  fine  fields  of 
corn  and  beans  and  sugar-cane,  and  the  granaries  full  of  wheal ;  he 
then  exhibited  the  carefully-kept  accounts  and  the  large  balance  on 
the  profit  side  ;  he  counted  out  to  him  sixty  thousand  silver  dollars 
and  more  which  had  been  made,  and  then  handed  over  the  deeds  of 
the  property  just  as  he  had  received  them.  The  master  was  over- 
joyed, and  in  token  of  his  gratitude  he  gave  this  handsome  farm  to 
the  good  and  faithful  servant." 

We  drove  on  and  came  to  a  little  village  just  as  the  children  were 
tumbling  out  of  a  rude  adobe  school-house  with  the  tumultuousncss 
common  to  school-children  the  world  over.  They  looked  as  ragged 
and  happy  as  the  little  beggars  in  Murillo's  pictures,  and  in  their 
scant  raiment  they  were  met  at  their  home-thresholds  by  brown  little 
brothers  and  sisters  in  no  raiment  at  all. 

The  road,  soft  and  sandy  on  the  river-bottom,  rough  and  stony  on 
Uie  slopes,  and  smooth  as  a  macadamized  way  on  the  mesas,  or  up- 
lands, wound  on  through  the  orchard-like  chaparral  that  covered  the 
country.  At  about  dusk  we  came  to  extensive  corn-fields  where 
great  herds  were  feeding  on  the  stubble  of  the  maize.  Crossing  the 
fields  we  met  a  man  on  horseback  who  advised  us  to  stop  at  El  Ala- 
mito,  the  rancho  to  which  these  corn-lands  belonged,  saying  that  we 
should  be  sure  of  a  friendly  reception  there.  VVe  dashed  down  a 
steep,  gravelly  slope,  crossed  a  swift  stream  of  clear  water,  and  pas- 
sing a  group  of  outlying  buildings,  drew  up  before  a  long  house- 
front.  A  quiet-looking  man  met  us  at  the  door  and  spoke  with  mv 
friend,  nothing  in  his  impassive  face  indicating  the  nature  of  what 
he  said. 

"  He  is  telling  him,"  said  Canada,  my  friend's  younger  brother, 
who  had  accompanied  us,  "how  he  has  "no  accommodations  for  at, 
and  that  we  must  drive  on.  A  pretty  prospect  —  eighteen  miles 
further  in  the  dark!"  Canada  was  recently  from  the  North,  was 
almost  as  new  to  the  country  as  I  was,  and  was  inclined  to  cvnicisui. 

"  He  is  saying,"  interposed  his  brother,  "  that  we  are  'heartily 
welcome ;  the  best  which  the  house  contains  is  ours,  and  he  is  sorry 
that  it  is  no  better.    He  can  give  us  a  supper  of  tortillas,  roast  i 


CO"?  V  111  ' 

at  •  nmbrldge,  they  acquire  a  oortain  air  < 
brick.— Ens. 


lor  the  use  of  ■jw.Mr.I 


mat  it  is  no  netter.  lie  can  give  us  a  supper  ot  tortillas,  roast  meat 
and  frijoles,  but  alas,  he  has  no  beds,  and  we  shall  have  to  sleep  as 
best  wc  may." 

'  CunUatied  from  page  134,  No7tUX 
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Wo  thanked  our  host  and  followed  him  Inside.  He  wu  the  ad- 
'ninittrador,  or  superintendent  of  the  place,  and  as  there  was  litiga- 
tion over  the  ownership  of  £1  Alaniito,  it  was  barely  kept  from 
going  to  rack  and  ruin.  The  bouse  was  built  on  a  large  scale,  and 
had  been  a  fine  one  in  its  day.  But  the  day  was  a  good  many  years 
hack.  Wc  were  shown  into  a  long,  high  and  bare  room  opening 
from  the  large  and  barren  court-yard;  it  was  scantily  furnished  with 
a  few  benches,  chairs,  and  a  long  table.  There  were  two  young 
tenoriias  in  the  room,  one  a  daughter  and  the  other  a  niece  of  our 
host;  the  latter  had  the  beauty  of  regular  features,  a  clear  olive 
skin,  large  black  eyes  and  regular  teeth.  With  the  large,  good- 
natured  hostess,  they  bustled  around  in  the  adjacent  kitchen,  m ak- 
in" their  preparations  for  the  evening  meal. 

The  clerk  of  the  estate  came  in.  We  remembered  meeting  him 
going  into  Hermosillo  on  horseback  just  as  we  were  leaving  the  city ; 
he  had  transacted  considerable  business,  written  several  letters,  and 
almost  overtaken  us  on  his  fleet-footed  pony.  He  was  a  large-eyed, 
intelligentrfaced  young  fellow.  He  flirted  with  the  girls  as  he  sat 
near  them  at  the  table,  and  rolled  cigarettes ;  he  looked  up  into  their 
faces  with  languishing  eyes,  and  told  about  the  kind  of  wife  he 
wanted  —  one  who  was  domestic,  would  care  well  for  the  house  ami 
children,  and  not  be  thinking  of  line  clothes  all  the  time.  At  this 
the  young  ladies  affected  indignation  and  said  that  they  did  not 
mean  to  be  slaves  to  men ;  it  was  a  shame  that  a  woman  was  ex- 
pected to  spend  her  life  iu  perpetual  toil ! 

At  supper  the  table  was  neatly  spread  with  a  clean  white  cloth. 
The  baked  beef,  cut  up  in  strips  after  the  manner  of  that  part  of  the 
country,  looked  like  pieces  of  roasted  rope,  but  it  was  palatable, 


though"  pretty  tough.  'When  great  flapping*  tortillas  were  placed  by 
each  plate  Canada  took  them  for  napkins  and  was  about  to  tuck  his 


proffered  payment  for  our  entertainment.  The  sun  warmed  up  the 
air  until  it  became  like  a  mild  May  morning.  The  soft  turquoise  sky 
was  filled  with  flocks  of  low-Moating  clouds  that  fleckered  the  moun- 
tain side  with  patches  of  shade  and  sunshine.  Mexican  scenery  hav- 
ing hitherto  been  characterised  for  me  by  a  clear-cat  frankness  of 
feature,  this  delicate  atmospheric  mysteriousness  had  an  unfamiliar 


into  his  vest,  when,  fortunately,  just  in  the  nick  of  time,  he  observed 
the  Khorita  opposite  bear  hers  to  her  mouth  and  bite  off  a  piece. 

After  the  meal  about  a  bushel  of  loose  tobacco  was  brought  and 
emptied  on  to  the  table.  The  tehora  began  to  rub  it  through  a  coarse 
sieve,  and  the  nr&oriia*  rolled  it  into  cigarettes.  "  That  tobacco  cost 
about  ten  rents  a  bushel,"  remarked  my  friend  ;  "  it  is  raised  in  con- 
siderable quantities  around  a  little  place  up  the  river,  called  Sonora." 

We  sat  and  smoked  the  cigarettes  and  found  the  tobacco  of  a  fair 
quality.  Wo  discussed  with  our  host  and  the  clerk  the  aspects  of 
farming  in  Sonora,  and  the  future  of  the  State.  It  was  agreed  that 
quieter  times  were  in  prosjiect.  The  admini»lrador  thought  that  the 
railway,  by  bringing  life  and  activity  into  the  land,  would  prevent 
serious  disturbances  hereafter.  The  so-called  revolutions  had  really 
not  been  such,  fur  tltey  were  usually  caused  by  feuds  between  lead- 
ing families,  and  the  masses  had  had  nothing  to  do  with  their  origin. 
The  present  generation  of  young  men  belonging  to  these  great  fam- 
ilies would  find  plenty  of  business  to  occupy  them  and  ao  would  con- 
sume their  energies  formerly  engaged  in  fighting. 

When  bed-time  came  we  were  left  in  possession  of  the  room.  We 
spread  our  blankets  on  the  brick  floor,  lying  down  all  three  side  by 
side,  another  blanket  over  us  and  the  carriage  seats  for  pillows. 

"  This  is  the  first  time  I  ever  slept  on  a  sidewalk,"  remarked  | 
Canada.    We  heard  the  rain  pouring  hard  on  the  roof  all  night. 
When  daylight  came  we  did  not  know  it  until  we  heard  the  family 
stirring  outside,  for  the  doors  and  shutters  of  the  room  were  tightly 
rinsed. 

Stepping  out  into  the  open  air,  and  looking  about  us  in  the  early 
light,  we  saw  that  the  place  was  much  dilapidated  from  long  neglect. 
The  buildings  were  in  a  tumble-down  condition,  and  some  of  them 
bore  marks  of  Apache  attacks,  although  these  savages  had  not  ap- 
peared in  the  neighborhood  for  years.  A  large  flour-mill  adjoined 
the  house,  and  a  steam-threshing  machine  stood  in  a  shed.  This,  we 
were  told,  was  in  charge  of  a  Yaqui  Indian,  who,  after  only  a  few 
days'  experience  with  an  engine  in  Hermosillo,  learned  thoroughly 
how  to  run  and  repair  it,  although  he  had  never  before  seen  one.  I 
heard  several  other  instances  attesting  the  marvelously  quick  mechan- 
ical perception  possessed  by  these  Indians. 

Kl  Alamito  was  not  irrigated  from  the  San  Miguel,  which  consisted 
of  only  a  gravelly  bed  thereabouts,  all  the  water  being  diverted  far- 
ther up.  A  living  spring,  discovered  by  digging  into  a  hill-side  about 
two  leagues  away,  supplied  the  water  for  the  place.  The  actquia, 
or  ditch,  from  this  spring,  resembled  a  natural  brook :  we  could 
hear  its  grumbling  as  it  was  conducted  past  the  house  underground, 
appearing  at  the  mill  closu  by,  where  it  leaped  down  a  bluff  in  a  clear 
cascade,  Tailing  into  a  large,  well-like  pit,  upon  whose  bricked  sides 
were  patches  of  moss  fringed  with  lace-work  of  delicate  fwrns.  Thie 
stream  was  large  euough  to  irrigate  about  two  thousand  acre*. 

The  rain-clouds  of  the  night  were  breaking  up,  and  the  air  was 
still  damp  and  chilly.  It  might  naturally  be  supposed  that  the  in- 
tense heat  prevailing  in  Sonora  during  the  greater  part  of  the  year 


Our  road  plunged  into  the  mesquite  growths  again,  many  varieties 
of  cactus  keeping  company  with  the  trees,  notably  the  two  pitahayaa, 
called  respectively  the  dulce  and  the  agria,  lite  sweet  and  the  acid, 
from  their  fruits,  and  the  cholla,  which  looked  like  a  mass  of  writhing 
serpents  bristling  with  needles.  Nearly  everything  in  the  shape  of 
vegetation,  except  the  grass,  appeared  armed  with  thorns.  Now  and 
then  we  met  a  flock  of  goats  by  the  roadside,  some  of  them  standing 
on  their  hind  legs  and  browsing  from  the  mesquite  branches,  to  the 
great  risk  of  their  noses  from  the  thorns,  it  seemed  to  me. 

Rabbits  often  scampered  over  (he  ground,  both  the  large  and  long- 
legged  jackass  and  the  little  cotton-tail  varieties.  There  is  a  story 
that  the  latter  feed  on  the  fruit  of  the  cholla,  knocking  it  off  the 
plant  with  a  stick  held  in  their  fore-paws,  then  rolling  it  over  the 
ground  until  the  prickles  are  rubbed  away ;  I  will  not  vouch  for  the 
truth  of  this  yarn.  There  were  no  serpents  to  be  seen  anywhere, 
for  they  were  hibernating,  although  it  was  warm  enough  to  make  a 
United  States  snake  very  lively. 

A  large  and  striking-looking  bird  ran  across  the  way  before  us. 
"  That  is  the  Road-runner,  the  Correo  del  Camino,  the  deadly  foe  of 
the  rattlesnake,"  said  my  friend :  "  when  it  comes  across  a  snake  it 
builds  around  him,  as  he  lies  on  the  ground,  a  corral  of  pieces  of 
cholla.  The  prisoner  could  not  possibly  escape  across  the  thousands 
of  bristling  needles  surrounding  him.  As  he  lies  coiled,  the  road- 
runner  hovers  in  the  air  close  above,  and  so  confuses  him  with  his 
fluttering  wings  that  he  strikes  blindly  about  until  pierced  through 
and  through  by  cactus-needles,  cutting  himself  nearly  to  pieces  and 
becoming  so  exhausted  that  at  last  he  falls  an  easy  prey  to  the  bird, 
which  perches  on  his  back  and  peeks  out  his  eyes." 

The  snake-charmers  of  the  Moqui  pueblos  in  Arizona,  Captain 
John  G.  Bourke  tells  us  in  his  book,  hold  armfuls  of  squirming  rat- 
tlesnakes, and  prevent  their  biting  by  incessantly  fluttering  before 
them  plumes  of  eagle-feathers  very  much  as  those  birds  are  said  to 
flutter  their  wings.  It  is  probable  that  the  charm  lies  in  the  diver- 
sion «f  the  snake's  attention,  and  perhaps  the  Indians  learned  their 
secret  from  these  road-runners.  Snakes  have,  according  to  univer* 
sal  tradition,  devoted  themselves  so  extensively  to  the  charming  of 
innocent  birds,  that  I  was  glad  to  know  that  the  tables  could  be 
turned,  and  that  there  was  a  bird  plucky  and  cunning  enough  to 
occupy  himself  with  the  charming  of  wicked  snakes. 

We  passed,  here  and  there,  large  wooden  crosses  and  groups  of 
crosses,  raised  above  heaps  of  stone  beside  the  road.  These  marked 
the  graves  of  people  who  had  been  killed  by  Apaches.  One  stone-pile 
was  very  large,  and,  hard  by,  several  crosses  were  nailed  to  the  trees. 
These  crosses  had  an  uncanny  look.  They  were  gray  and  weather- 
beaten,  and  their  long,  thin  arms  stretched  out  warningly,  like  those 
of  ghostly  skeletons.  This  great  stone-heap  was  the  common  grave 
of  about  twenty  people  who  had  been  massacred  there. 
The  Apaches  are  well  called  "  the  Sonora  scourge,"  and  the  stories 


the  people  very  sensitive  to  cold,  but  they  reallv  did  not 
appear  to  feel  it  in  anything  like  the  degree  to  which  it  affected  us 
Northerners.  Everybody  was  lightly  clad ;  it  seemed  as  if  the  ex- 
posure of  their  bodies  to  the  heat  of  summer  also  made  them  insen- 
sible, to  a  considerable  extent,  of  cold.  The  pretty  son  of  the  admin- 
istra'dor,  a  brown,  half-naked  and  dirty  little  fellow,  ran  barefoot 
alwut  the  court  over  the  cold,  damp  pavement  and  wet  ground, 
alrcadr  educating  himself  for  the  career  of  a  ranchero  by  swinging 
a  raw-hide  lariat  and  lassoing  calves,  dogs,  pigs  and  |>oullry  indiscrimi- 
nately, the  creatures  scattering  in  terror  before  him,  but  rarely 
scaping  his  accurate  aim. 
After  breakfast  we  started,  our  host  energetically  rejecting  the 


of  their  atrocities,  too  horrible  to  repeat,  are  heard  everywhere. 
Each  place  has  iu  own  sad  tale.  Poor  Sonora  I  What  w'ith  her 
dissensions,  her  foreign  invasions,  and  tbc  terrible  Apaches  —  more 
to  be  dreaded  than  the  fiercest  of  wild  beasts  that  ever  terrified  man 
—  it  is  no  wonder  that  her  population  has  diminished  and  her  most 
fertile  valleys  lie  fallow. 

I  shuddered  as  we  passed  these  gaunt  wayside  crosses ;  they  made 
me  think  of  gallows,  gibbets,  and  other  unpleasant  things'.  The 
Apaches  were  accounted  far  off  then,  and  it  was  years  since  the 
crosses  had  been  raised ;  but  many  a  merry  group,  driving  carelessly 
along  just  as  we  were  then  — the  landscape  as  quiet  and  peaceful  as 
Eden  before  the  fall  —  had  been  startlea  by  a  yell  that  froxe  their 
blood  as  it  broke  the  silence,  and  nobody  had  lived  to  tell  how  the 
dark  forms  had  sprung  upon  them  out  from  the  green  covert  spread 
over  the  plains,  the  best  of  shelters  for  a  savage  foe.  Men  whose 
companionship  I  hail  enjoyed  only  a  few  mouths  before  —  full  of 
sturdy  life,  courage,  and  hope  of  fortune  after  which  they  were  toil- 
ing in  the  wilderness  for  the  sake  of  dear  ones  at  home  —  now,  after 
the  agonies  of  uameless  tortures,  lay  stretched  in  endless  sleep  on  the 
plains. 

These  thoughts  were  repelled  almost  as  soon  as  they  occurred,  and 
the  light  of  our  morning  mood  scattered  them  with  the  thin  clouds. 
But,  indeed,  it  was  only  a  few  weeks  thereafter  that  the  Apaches  did 
appear  in  that  part  of  the  country,  and  the  trail  of  blood  and  r 
labon  which  they  left  had  its  Co 
we  travelled. 

As  our  way  curved  about,  we  now  and  then  caught  gliuipees  of  the 
San  Miguel  valley,  whose  level  floor,  covered  with  young  wheat, 
looked  like  a  verdant  lake  stretching  away  between  the  upland*. 
Below  us  lay  groves  of  dark,  gold-spangled  orange-trees,  and  the  ex- 
panding wheat-fields  were  populous  with  sylvan  groups  —  cotton- 
wood,  ash  and  guamuchile,  in  clusters  and  clumira,  or  standing  in 
single  mound*  ofleafage,  like  the  elms  in  a  New  England  meadow. 

These  fields  belonged  to  the  great  estate  of  La  Labor,  our  destina- 
tion, and  there  soon  appeared  in  the  distance  a  large  and  palatial- 
looking  white  house  standing  in  the  midst  of  level,  cultivated  lands 
at  the  end  of  a  broad  avenue  of  noble  alamos  or  cottonwoods,  in 


not  many  miles  from  the  road 
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whose  rank*  there  were  many  gaps  where  old  trees  had  fallen  or  had 
been  cut  down.  Thereby,  in  our  eyes,  the  place  wait  given  at  the 
outset  something  of  the  picturesquenets  which,  comes  from  venerable 
age  touched  slightly  with  decay. ,  The  avenue  was  crossed  by  three 
acrquitu,  into  whose  waters  our  carriage  plunged  nearly  up  to  the 
hubs  as  we  crossed.    The  foliage  of  the  cottoowoods  above  ut  and 


Court-Y.id  ot  tho  Mm*  Horn*,  it  L*  Lsb»,  Soiwrs. 

before  us  had  a  magical  aspect.  It  was  like  billows  of  gold  and  em- 
erald intermingled.  The  depths  of  the  mass  were  living  green,  and 
the  leaves  were  turned  to  gold  on  the  surface,  like  sun-kissed  foam  on 
waves  of  the  sea.  All  through  the  winter,  so  called,  the  change  goes 
on;  the  young  leaves  growing  old  and  the  old  leaves  falling  in  golden 
showers.  The  branches  are  never  bared.  Winter,  in  fact,  drops  out 
of  the  season's  round  in  this  land  wl»-re  autumn  and  spring  join 
hands.  Out  in  the  Gelds  a  cluster  of  cottonwoods  stood  before  a 
background  of  guamuchiles,  and  the  goldeu  green  of  the  former 
against  the  perennially  dark  and  rich  verdure  of  the  latter  brought 
out  the  complexion  of  each  tree  in  glorious  contrast,  like  that  of 
blonde  and  brunette  standing  side  by  side. 

We  were  welcomed  by  the  two  joint  proprietors  of  La  Labor,  the 
one  a  German,  and  the  other  a  Mexican  whose  florid  complexion  and 
reddish  beard  made  him  look  more  Teutonic  than  his  partner,  —  an 
evidence  of  how  the  blood  of  the  Visigoths  runs  down  the  ages 
through  Old  into  New  Spain.  Both  gentlemen  spoke  English  tier- 
fectly.  They  would  not  listen  to  our  talk  of  going  back  that  after- 
noon, as  we  had  intended,  insisting  on  our  stopping  over  night  and 
really  seeing  something  of  the  place. 

The  house  was  an  exceptionally  good  type  of  the  best  Mexican 
country  manors.  It  was  one  story  high,  but  built  of  brick  covered 
with  cement.  There  were  fifteen  large  rooms.  The  front  had  a 
handsome  arcade,  giving  a  broad,  tile-paved  veranda.  A  similar 
arcade  ran  along  two  aides  of  a  large  court  in  the  rear.  A  chapel 
adjoined  the  house  and  formed  a  third  side  to  the  court,  behind  which 
was  a  garden  filled  with  flowers  and  fruit-trees,  including  figs,  guavas, 
oranges  and  lemons,  besides  a  variety  of  vegetables.  In  the  chapel 
were  the  tombs  of  the  ancestors  of  the  Mexican  proprietor.  On  all  the 
large  estates  in  Mexico  are  peasant  villages  like  those  which  in 
Europe  cluster  around  old  castles,  and  once  were  the  homes  of  the 
vassals  of  feudal  families.  There  are  always  chapels  for  the  benefit 
of  the  laborers  and  the  household  retainers.  Here  at  La  Labor  a 
mass  was  said  once  in  two  months. 

The  court  was  used  as  a  corral,  no  stable  being  needed  in  that  cli- 
mate. In  the  centre  there  was  spread  a  mass  of  maize  on  the  ear, 
looking  like  a  large  treasure  of  ruddy  gold.  The  horses  stcp|>ed  up 
and  helped  themselves  freely  whenever  they  felt  an  inclination,  and, 
having  their  food  constantly  before  them,  they  were  not  tempted  to 
overeat,  themselves. 

Outside,  near  the  chapel,  there  was  a  blacksmith  and  wagon  shop, 
with  Yaqui  Indians  as  mechanics,  and  beyond  this  stood  a  large  and 
well-equipped  flour-mill,  run  by  water-power  from  a  massive  brick 
aqueduct. 

We  had  an  excellent  dinner,  a  feature  of  which  were  toasted  tor- 
tillas, which,  being  very  thin,  were  by  toasting  made  crisp  and  deli- 
cate. For  dessert  there  was  a  nice  marmalade  of  peaches  and  guavas 
mixed,  a  wedding  of  northern  and  tropical  fruits  raised  on  the  place, 
excellent  in  its  results. 

After  dinner  we  mounted  horses  and  rode  over  the  estate,  crossing 
one  wide  wheat-field  nearly  a  mile  long,  the  dainty  young  blades 
shooting  up  through  the  dark,  mellow  soil,  in  which  not  a  stone  was 
to  be  seen.  There  were  about  two  thousand  acres  of  cultivated  land, 
and  the  average  yield  of  wheat  was  something  like  sixty-two  bushels 
to  the  acre.    The  entire  estate  was  fifteen  miles  long  and  three  wide. 

We  rode  over  wide  fields  where  planting  and  preparations  for 
planting  were  going  on,  the  ground  being  ploughed  up  after  the  sum- 
mer crops  of  maize  and  beans,  and  irrigated  preparatory  to  the  sow- 
ing of  wheat,  the  regular  winter  crop.  Although  irrigation  requires 
considerable  care  and  labor,  the  returns  are  great  enough  to  compen- 
sate for  the  extra  trouble,  to  say  nothing  of  the  absolute  certainty  of 
harvest  assured.  The  great  advantage  of  agriculture  in  a  country 
like  Sonora  is  that  two  crops  a  year  are  grown  on  the  same  ground, 
thus,  in  comparison  with  tillage  in  the  north,  practically  doubling  the 
area  by  crowding  two  seasons  into  one. 

Yaqui  Indians  were  at  work  irrigating  in  the  field",  and  good- 
looking  laborers  they  were,  with  tall,  shapely  forms,  bronze-like 
limbs,  and  faces  contrasting  with  their  light  cotton  garments,  and 
their  hair  cut  square  around  their  heads  like  that  of  Dutch  peasants. 
They  guided  the  water  over  the  fields  with  their  hoes,  until  it  was 
diffused  over  the  soil  in  hundreds  of  little  veins,  looking,  under  the 


evening  sun,  like  tangled  skeins  of  gleaming  silver  threads  spread  on 
the  ground.  The  fields  were  as  level  as  the  waters  of  a  lake,  and 
where  lowland  and  upland  met  the  appearance  was  that  of  an  irreg- 
ular line  of  shore  with  a  border  of  trees  and  shrubbery. 

Three  avenues  of  cottonwoods  came  together  at  the  mansion,  and 
we  kept  on  to  the  northward  through  the  grandest  of  all,  a  lofty  tun- 
nel of  shade  under  magnificent  tall  trees.  One  little  knows  what 
glory  the  cottonwood,  despised  on  our  western  plains,  is  capable  of 
attaining  until  he  has  teen  it  in  Mexico.  The  succession  of  towering 
trunks  framed  the  landscape  at  our  sides  into  a  series  of  pictures  as 
we  rode.  The  mountain  peaks  embracing  the  plain  glowed  in  the 
red  sunset  light,  and  at  the  end  of  the  valley  stood  the  remarkable 
mountain,  El  Picacho  de  Raron,  with  a  lone  needle,  as  slender  as  a 
finger,  rising  among  the  neighboring  summits  like  a  cathedral  spire 
above  city  houses.  It  is  a  landmark  for  hundreds  of  miles  around, 
and  is  seen  from  as  far  northward  as  the  national  boundary  line  be- 
tween Sonora  and  Arizona. 

We  rode  away  from  the  avenue  through  narrow  side  lanes,  mean- 
dering among  tall  cane-brakes  and  hedged  with  the  great  prickly- 
pear  cactus,  with  disk-formed  arms  that  assumed  wierdly,  fantastic 


Unflr>I.K*d  Ch.p.l  of  Sin  Anton*.  H.rmooillo,  Sonof.. 

shapes  in  the  gathering  twilight,  like  huge  sea-monsters  crawling  over 
the  land.  The  frail  huts  ot  the  Yaqui  farm-laborers  skirted  these 
lanes,  each  with  its  little  garden  patch;  here  their  dwellers  lived  iu 
humble  content,  though  paid  hut  a  few  dollars  a  month. 

That  night  we  slept  on  comfortable  cots  with  the  cleanest  of  linen, 
lu  the  morning,  after  a  nice  breakfast  of  delicious  coffee  and  rolls 
made  from  the  fine  white  flour  produced  on  the  place,  we  started  on 
our  way  back.  The  brisk  air,  though  sparkling  with  sunshine, 
seemed  to  have  a  touch  of  snow  in  it,  and  we  were  afterwards  told  by 
those  who  arrived  on  the  train  the  next  morning,  that  the  ground 
near  the  boundary  to  the  northward  was  spread  with  a  white  mantle. 

When  I  returned  North  it  was  by  special  train,  from  which  I  could 
see  by  davlight  that  part  of  the  line  usually  traversed  at  night.  The 
land  for  the  most  part  resembled  the  upland  which  we  had  travelled 
over  in  our  drive,  covered  by  an  open  growth  of  mcsquitc  brush,  with 
now  and  then  wide  grassy  plains. 

It  would  hardly  have  been  conjectured  that  a  fair  and  fertile  val- 
ley like  that  of  the  San  Miguel  lay  only  a  few  miles  to  the  eastward 
of  the  track.  In  the  Magdalena  vallev  the  railway  pas«es  through 
a  beautiful  country  with  finished  cultivation.  Magdalena  has  a 
handsome  old  church,  and  has  orange-trees  and  date-palms  which 
cease  beyond  the  neighboring  town  of  San  Ignacio,  on  account  of  the 
increasing  altitude.  At  the  station  of  Imuris,  however,  the  climate 
was  not  so  severe  as  to  prevent  an  Indian  boy  from  appearing  beside 
the  train  in  a  winter  costume  that  consisted  of  a  string  around  his 
neck.  When  a  camera  was  aimed  at  him,  with  the  intent  of  securing 
an  instantaneous  picture,  he  fled  as  though  it  were  a  Gatling  gun,  A 
more  complex  garb  was  that  of  a  Mexican  on  the  station  platform, 
whose  trousers  were  an  elaborate  work  of  art.  Each  leg  was  deco- 
rated in  front  with  a  handsome  piece  of  panther-skin  set  in  a  border 
of  stamped  leather  and  much  silver  einbroiderr. 

As  the  railway  continued  northward  the  valley  contracted.  There 
was  a  surprising  abundance  of  running  water  fur  a  country  generally 
considered  arid.  The  altitude  was  that  of  the  euciital,  the  live-oak 
belt,  and  the  noble  trees  covered  the  plains  and  hillsides  in  groups 
and  groves,  their  deep-green  glistening  richly  in  the  afternoon  sun. 
The  charming  glades  and  vistas,  the  lively  grace  of  the  ever-chang- 
ing pastoral  landscape,  gave  the  country  the  as|>ect  of  a  finished  park 
in  Europe,  rather  than  that  of  a  wild  land  where  the  Apache  has 
long  cast  his  blighting  shadow. 

The  scenery  grew  wilder  as  the  Arizona  boundary  was  ap- 
proached, and  thu  passage  of  the  narrow  Canon  de  la  Casita  offered 
a  succession  of  ruggedly  picturesque  views.  Shortly  thereafter  we 
crossed  the  line  at  Nogales,  and  were  once  more  on  United  States 
soil,  climbing  into  colder  weather.  Sylvester  Baxtkh. 


The  Albast  Capitol. — The  information  is  furnished  that  the  State 
Capitol  at  Albany  has  already  cost  in  round  numbers  $17,iXI0,000.  Re- 
publics may  be  ungrateful,  but  they  are  not  what  might  be  called  phe- 
nomenally penurious. 
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THE  PANAMA  CANAL. 


delegates  to  ass 
briefly  describe 
The  project 


T  tlie  regular  meet- 
ing  of  the  Engi- 
neers' Club  of  Phila. 
on  May  15,  Mr.  E.  S. 
IHutehinson  read  a  paper 
giving  a  re'sumi  of  the 
Report  of  the  Hon.  John 
Bigelow  on  the  Panama 
Canal  made  to  the  New 
York  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce. 

After  stating  that  the 
Chamliers  of  Commerce 
of  some  European  cities 
as  well  as  that  of  New 
York  were  invited  by 
Mr.  I>u  LeBseps  to  send 


st  at  the  inspection  of  the  Canal  In  February  last,  he 
1  the  work  as  follows  :  — 

contemplates  the  construction  of  an  open  ship-canal, 

the  Isthmus,  up 


»f 


without  locks,  from  Colon,  on  the  Atlantic  sidi 

the  valley  of  the  Rio  Chagres,  through  the  Cordilleras  at  Culebra, 
and  down  the  valley  of  the  Kio  Grande  to  the  bay  near  .Panama,  on 
the  Pacific.  Beginning  at  sea-level  at  Colon,  the  canal  reaches  Ma- 
tachin,  27  miles,  with  cuttings  varying  from  20  to  1G8  feet;  from 
Mutachin  to  Culebra,  7  miles,  the  hills  are  from  100  to  240  feet,  while 
at  the  latter  point  the  crossing  of  the  Cordilleras,  the  maximum  cut 
is  320  feet ;  along  the  8  miles  to  sea-level  the  decline  is  rapid.  The 
4  miles  remaining  will  be  dredged  325  feet  wide  in  Panama  Bay  to 
l'crico  Maud.  The  plan  necessarily  includes  the  erection  of  a  break- 
water and  other  extensive  harbor  improvements  at  Colon,  with  a 
breakwater  and  jetties,  and  a  tidal-basin  at  La  Boca.  Depth  of 
water  to  be  maintained  27  to  29  feet.  In  the  low  lands  the  widths 
will  be  1C4  and  72  feet,  top  and  bottom  respectively  ;  and  in  the 
Cordilleras  they  will  he  102  and  78  feet. 

The  original  plan  "Mr.  Hutchinson  believes"  contemplated  the 
construction  of  "  sidings  "  or  passing  places  every  6  miles  ;  but  the 
Report  mentions  only  one,  3  miles  long,  at  Tavernilla,  19  miles  from 


Cc 


be  overcome  are  treated  of  under 


The  most  serious  obstacles  to 
four  heads : 

Fir*!.  —  The  control  of  the  River  Chagres. 
Second,  —  The  cut  through  the  Cordilleras  at  Culebra. 
Third.  —  Keeping  the  channel  open  from  mouth  of  the  canal  at 
La  Boca  to  near  Perrico  Island. 

Fuurth.  —  Securing  the  labor  required  at  practicable  rates. 
The  Rc|>ort  states  that  the  Chagres,  which,  with  its  tributaries, 
has  a  normal  How  of  450  to  500  cubic  feet  per  second,  has  recently 
been  known  to  rise  40  to  50  feet,  and  discharge  2550  cubic  yards  per 
and  iu  1857,  Col.  Tollen  gauged  it  at  2093  cubic  yards  per 
and  that  the  improved  channel  of  the  Chagres  will  carry  off 
520  cubic  yards  per  second,  so  that,  at  a  time  of  maximum  Hood,  1573 
cubic  yards  per  second  will  have  to  be  provided  for.  He  mentioned 
the  two  plaus  that  have  been  proposed  to  get  rid  of  the  dangerous 
surplus;  one,  the  construction  of  lateral  channels,  and  the  other  the 
building  of  a  catch-water  basin,  large  enough  to  hold  a  rtood  or  two  of 
the  Chagres.  Mr.  Hutchinson  said  that  within  a  few  days  he  had 
been  othcially  advised  that  both  plans  are  still  under  consideration 
by  the  Technical  Commission,  though  Mr.  Bigclow  is  of  the  opinion 
that  the  "  dam  "  project  is  roost  in  favor. 

He  condensed  from  the  Report  a  description  of  the  "dam  "  :  three 
quarter  of  a  mile  long,  140  feet  high,  1300  feet  wide  at  base,  with 
exterior  slope  of  4  to  1.  Waste-weir,  a  20  feet  diameter  tunnel,  with 
in-darn  orifice  80  to  100  feet  aliove  bottom  of  dam.  (Quantity  of  ma- 
terial, 9  millions  cubic  yards,  with  a  reservoir  capacity  of  4  bil- 
lions cubic  yards.  He  [minted  out  the  important  omission  from  the 
Report  of  the  results  of  the  examinations  for  depth  of  foundation 
for  the  dain,  and  also  of  estimate  of  cost  of  construction. 

He  quoted  from  the  Report  that  the  maximum  cut  at  Culebra  was 
320  fcut.  and  that  quantity  of  material  to  be  removed  at  this  point, 
and  within  14  miles,  was  26  million  cubic  yards.  The  Report  goes 
on  to  slate  that  the  Anglo-Dutch  Company,  which  had  contracted  to 
i  915,000  cubic  yards  |>er  month,  has  never  excavated  131,000 
ontb,  that  only  1$  millions  cubic  yards  had  been 

i  so  modi- 
lied  that  frwn  800,000*  to 
taken  out 

work  by  July  1st,  1889. 

Mr.  Hutchinson  concluded  that  from  the  meagre  figures  given  this 
would  be  itiijKissible,  and  that,  if  there  were  no  increase  in  the  rate, 
fifteen  years  will  be  required,  even  if  no  serious  or  unforseen  delays 
occur.  He  noted  the  important  fact  that  the  Company  was  to  fur- 
nish machines  and  men,  and  that,  having  failed  in  its  part  of  the 
contract,  the  contractors  were  released  from  all  obligations. 

He  was  of  opinion  that  the  Report  did  not  show  that  careful  sur- 
veys had  been  made  of  the  Panama  terminus,  as  important  questions 
mentioned  elsewhere  were  not  touched  upon.  "  Plans,"  it  states, 
"arc  in  contemplation  fur  a  dam  across  the  Grande,  for  a  dyke  4 
miles  long,  from  Gama  Point  to  N'aos."  No  mention  is  made  of  the 
tidal-basin  }  mile  square,  which  is  deemed  indispensable,  and  has 


cubic  yards  per  month,  that  only  1$ 
removed  up  to  January  1st,  1886,  and  that  this 

'rom  800,000  to  432,000  cubic  yards  per  mouth  were  to  be 
during  the  next  three  years,  ensuring  the  completion  of  the 


recently  been  estimated  will  cost  30  million  dollars.  It  went  on  to 
state  that  very  little  work  has  been  done  at  this  terminus,  none 
within  the  shore  line,  and  that  very  extensive  repair  and  construc- 
tion shops  had  been  erected  near  the  Mangrove  Swamps,  and  that 
the  pestilential  exhalations  were  particularly  fatal  to  skilled  labor. 

He  noted  that  the  Report  treated  the  labor  question  quite  fully. 
It  points  out  that  the  native  supply  was  very  limited  and  uncertain, 
and  that  agents  of  the  Company  were  constantly  employed  in  all  of 
the  available  markets  gathering  recruits;  that  the  percentage  of 
desertions  was  heavy;  that  of  the  12,000  men  on  the  rolls,  the  num- 
ber  is  thought  to  be  considerably  exaggerated  ;  that  unskilled  labor, 
which  at  the  beginning  had  been  90  cents,  was  now  $1.75  per  day; 
that  skilled  black-labor  ranged  from  82.00  to  $2.75  per  day,  while 
while  mechanics  received  S5.00  gold. 

He  drew  attention  to  that  portion  of  the  Report  which  states  that 
the  American  Contracting  and  Dredging  Co.  had  a  contract  for 
excavating  39 $  millions  cubic  yards  of  dredgable  material  from  the 
port  of  Colon,  from  the  Main  Canal,  and  from  the  Auxiliary  Canals, 
tor  the  improvement  of  the  Rio  Chagres,  and  extending  from  Colon 
to  Matachin,  about  27$  miles.  There  will  be  18)  miles  of  auxiliary 
canal.  Work  was  begun  early  in  1884  and  has  been  kept  up  steadily, 
there  being  at  present  7  dredges  at  work.  L'p  to  January  31st,  of 
the  present  year,  this  Company  had  excavated  about  7  million  cubic 
yards,  the  amount  for  January  being  952  cubic  yards.  Mr.  Bigelow 
appears  to  have  no  doubt  but  that  this  Company  will  have  its  work 
completed  by  the  stipulated  time,  December  1,  1887. 

Mr.  Hutchinson  also  observed  that  a  list  is  given  of  ji>  contractors 
who  were  to  have  had  contract*  amounting  to  1 25  million  dollars, 
only  one  of  which,  the  American  Contracting  and  Dredging  Co,  is 
mentioned  as  having  done  any  work,  unless  it  be  that  the  Anglo- 
Dutch  Co.,  which  is  reported  as  at  work  on  the  Culebra  cut,  is  iden- 
tical with  the  "  Socicte  des  Travaux  Publiques  ct  Construction  Corn- 
panic,"  which  he  is  unable  to  determine. 

He  considered  it  desirable  to  know  whether  or  not  any  of  these 
companies  have  thrown  up  their  contracts?  What  companies  are 
still  at  work?  Where  on  the  line  they  are  located?  What  amount 
of  work  has  been  done  by  each  ? 

He  quoted  from  the  Report  that  on  January  31,  there  were  21 
dredges  and  82  excavators  on  the  work,  "  with  the  auxiliary  boat*, 
trains  and  machinery,"  and  added  that  for  further  details  we  must 
seek  elsewhere. 

He  abstracted  the  quantities  as  follows:  The  total  excavation 
necessary  to  complete  the  work  was  given  by  the  engineers  at  157 
million  cubic  yards.  To  February  I,  1886,  there  have  been  done 
18$  millions  —  11  i  per  cent  — leaving  188$  millions  yet  to  be  done— 
88$  per  cent. 

Total  excavation,  January  1,     1886,  17  million  cubic  yards. 

"         September  1, 1884,  10      M      "  « 

"  "         16  months,  7        "       «  » 

Average  per  month  for  16  months,  425  cubic  yards. 
The  work  for  January,  1886,  was  1,400,000  cubie  yards. 
He  remarked  that  at  the  latter  rate  about  eight  years  from  Febru- 
ary 1,  of  this  year,  would  be  required  to  complete  the  work,  were 
there  no  other  problems  than  that  of  excavation  to  be  considered, 
and  that  the  unknown  quantities  in  the  problem  were  too  many  for 
ordinary  methods  of  solution. 

Mr.  Hutchinson  pointed  out  that,  as  regards  the  matter  of  expen- 
ditures, Mr.  Bigelow  adds  nothing  to  M.  De  Lesseps's  Report  of  July, 
1885  ;  nor  is  the  date  of  closing  of  the  financial  year  given.  Adopt- 
ing the  figures  of  this  report,  we  have  total  amount  realized  to  that 
date:  94$  million  dollars;  expenditures,  73$  millions;  balance  20? 
million  dollars.  Of  the  total  expense  only  23  million  dollars — 31  per 
cent  —  were  for  installing  machinery,  clearing  line  and  excavation  ; 
the  remainder  were  for  expenses  of  organization,  supplies  and  plant. 
Since  that  date  the  company  has  received  25  million  dollars,  but  what 
the  expenses  have  been  approximately  for  the  past  year,  more  or 
less,  Mr.  Bigelow  does  not  inform  us. 

The  paper  concluded  by  remarking  that  the  man  accompany  ing 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  Report  was  on  the  small  scale  of  about 
46  miles  to  the  foot,  and  that  it  appeared  to  be  a  copy  of  one  made 
to  show  the  condition  of  the  work,  June  1,  1884,  two  years  ago. 

to  be  that  in  the  interest  of 


The  final  conclusion  i 
ing  it  was  to  lie  greatly  regretted  that  the  inspection  and  report  had 
not  been  made  by  a  thoroughly  equipped  engineer. 


Tat:  Oi.nKBT  House  in  Phii.adki.I'Hia. —  All  this  naturally  suggests 
a  query  as  to  which  is  the  oldest  dwelling-house  in  Philadelphia.  Some 
will  contend  that  William  Penn's  cottage,  known  as  the  Letitia  House, 
is  entitled  to  that  distinction.  1  do  not  think  so.  True,  it  was  built  in 
1082,  and  there  is  no  building  now  standing  in  Philadelphia  that  wan 
erected  prior  to  that  time.  Hut  then  1  look  upon  the  Letitia  House 
since  it  was  torn  down  and  re  erected  in  Fairmount  Park  as  nothing 
more  than  a  relic  placed  in  a  museum.  It  does  not  stand  on  its  original 
foundations,  bidding  defiance  to  time.  The  structure  that  appears  to 
be  entitled  to  the  distinguishing  name  of  the  "oldest  building  standing 
in  Philadelphia  "  appears  to  be  the  Shoemaker  House,  which  is  on  the 
north  side  of  the  lane  of  that  nann-  and  east  of  the  Philadelphia,  Ger- 
mantown  ami  Chestnut  Hill  railroad.  Nowadays  it  is  known  a*  the 
"  Rock  House."  Watson,  in  his  "  Annals  of  Philadelphia."  speak*  of 
it  as  "  standing  in  Mehl  s  meadow,"  and  said  that  it  was  built  in  " 
Pliiladtlphia  AVn-s. 
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AMERICAN  INSTITUTE  OF  ARCHITECTS* 

*TJT  Ao  Adjournment  (Mar  SI,  1886,)  of  the  first  meeting  (May  19, 
t\  1886.)  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  American  Institute  of 
'  Architects,  after  the  death  of  Mr.  II.  H.  Richardson,  F.  A.  I. 
A.,  the  following  resolutions  were  unanimously  adopted  :  — 

Resolced,  That  the  Board  of  Trustees  A.  I.  A.  have  learned  with 
deep  regret  of  the  death  of  Henry  Hobson  Richardson,  a  Fellow  of 
the  Institute  since  1866,  and  at  one  time  a  member  of  this  Board. 
A  man  preeminent  on  the  artistic  side  of  his  profession,  and  thor- 
oughly educated  in  the  best  French  school,  his  advance  from  the  time 
he  l*gan  to  practise  in  this  community  has  been  a  steady  one,  and 
ever  increasing  in  interest,  alike  to  onlookers  in  his  own  country  and 
to  those  across  the  water,  who  knew  the  promise  of  his  youth.  Up- 
held by  his  devotion  to  his  profession,  and  his  delight  in  its  results, 
he  worked  on  zealously  and  bravely  to  the  very  end,  in  spite  of  the 
constant  inroads  of  a  necessarily  fatal  disease;  while  his  strong  per- 
sonality made  it  so  easy  for  him  to  communicate  to  others  his  own 
enthusiasm  for  his  art,  that  among  those  who  shared  the  advantages 
of  his  atelier  there  will  doubtless  be  amply  shown  the  fruit  of  their 
association,  though  his  loss  must  long  be  felt  by  them,  and  by  many 
others  whom  his  example  has  inspired. 

His  good  and  long-continued  training,  joined  to  his  abundant  ge- 
nius, enabled  him  to  give  quite  a  novel  stamp  to  much  of  his  work, 
particularly  in  the  casu  of  his  public  buildings,  and  the  ancient,  round- 
arched  stvlc  of  southern  France —  here  and  there  niodi6ed  by  a  Re- 
naissance feeling,  and  heightened  in  detail  by  rich  and  delicate  deco- 
ration, evidently  inspired  by  Byzantine  remains  —  has  assumed  a  new 
importance  and  increased  value  to  architects,  as  illustrated  by  his 
productions,  all  of  which  —  after  his  first  experiments  in  practice,  and 
with  constantly-increasing  uniformity  —  shuw  the  grasp  and  vigor  of 
his  strong  nature. 

Hetotved,  That  wc  hereby  tender  our  cordial  sympathy  to  those 
who  miss  him  most  in  the  dumestic  circle,  and  that  a  copy  of  these 
minutes  be  sent  to  his  bereaved  family. 

(Correct)      Gko.  C.  Mahox,  Jr.,  Secretary  A.  I.  A. 

Per  A.  J.  B.,  Secretary  pro  tern. 


[  We  cannot  pay  attention  to  the  demand/  of  correspondent*  who  for- 
get to  give  their  name*  and  addretset  at  guaranty  of  good /ai'/A.] 

WHITE-BIRCH  BARK  AS  A  HOOFING  MATERIAL. 

Boston,  Jobs  5,  1886. 
BOSTON  MANUrAITURKRS' NCTUAL  MRK  INSHHANCS  COM  FAN  V. 

To  tub  Editors  of  the  American  Architect:  — 

Dear  Sim  —  I  beg  to  state  the  following  somewhat  curious  inci- 
dent: 

A  verv  old  house  in  New  bury  port,  belonging  to  one  of  the  officers 
of  this  Company,  built  in  167'i,  is  now  being  repaired.  The  joints 
of  the  roof-hoards  were  found  to  be  covered  with  white  birch-bark, 
of  which  I  enclose  an  example.  You  will  observe  that  it  is  jierfeclly 
sound,  the  outside  being  scarcely  discolored. 

The  house  is  44'  x  32'  —  the  boards  running  from  ridge-pole  to 
plate,  on  the  slant  of  the  roof,  averaging  eighteen  inches  wide.  These 
boards  are  also  sound  on  the  North  side,  but  somewhat  impaired  on 
the  South  side. 
The  roof  has,  of  course,  been  shingled  several  times. 
It  seems  probable  that  the  birch-bark  was  made  use  of  to  cover 
between  the  boards,  before  any  shingles  were  put  on. 

Very  truly  yours,  E.  A. 


tbc  cracks 


A  QUESTION  OF  COMMISSION. 

Kansas  City,  Mo..  May  T.,  16*5. 

To  tuk  Editor*  of  the  American  Architect:  — 

Dear  Sir*,—  We  should  like  to  profit  by  your  large  experience, 
and,  therefore,  desire  au  opiniou  in  the  lollowin?  case :  A  School 
Board  of  a  prominent  city  invited  a  number  of  architects  to  present 
lo  them  sketches  of  floor  plans  for  a  twelve-room  school-house.  Six 
or  eight  plans  were  received,  and  one  to  cost  $20,000  was  selected 
and  adopted,  the  architect  chosen,  and  fees  on  the  cost  of  the  build- 
ing agreed  u|iun,  and  he  was  ordered  to  proceed  and  make  all  neces- 
sary plans,  elevations,  sections,  details,  and  sj»ccifications.  Before 
the  drawings  wore  commenced  they  made  a  change  in  the  floor-plan, 
making  the  area  larger,  ami  gave  instructions  to  the  architect  to  keep 
as  near  $20,000  as  he  could,  whereupon  the  drawings  were  com- 
menced. Very  soon  the  architect  received  order*  in  writing  lo  place 
range  stonework  about  six  feet  high  around  the  building,  which  was 


about  four  hundred  and  twenty-five  feet  around.  A  few  days  later 
another  order  was  received  to  put  cut-stone  steps  to  the  front  en- 
trances. Later,  as  the  drawings  progressed,  an  order  was  received 
to  put  gat  and  water  in  the  building,  and  embody  the  same  in  the 
plans ;  several  other  change*  were  ordered  by  tbem.  The  drawings 
were  finally  completed,  with  specifications,  and  sent  forward.  The  re- 
ceipt of  same  was  acknowledged,  with  comments  that  the  drawings 
were  all  satisfactory  and  very  complete,  but  they  desired  the" archi- 
tect's estimate  on  building,  which  was  immediately  forwarded  to  the 
Board,  which  was  $33,000.  On  receipt  of  same  they  immediately 
replied  that  the  plans  and  drawings  were  rejected  by  the  Board,  on 
account  of  cost,  and  that  the  drawings  were  held  subject  to  the  or- 
ders of  the  architect.  Under  those  circumstances  can  the  Board  be 
held  for  the  amount  of  the  drawings  and  travelling  expenses,  or  must 
the  architect  lose  what  he  has  done  ?      Truly  yours, 

A  Reader. 

[0b  the  statement  of  the  case  here  made  we  should  say  you  would  have  a 
rood  and  valid  claim  for  whatever  commission  was  agreed  upon  between 
you  and  your  client,  if  that  client  had  been  a  private  individual.  This  pre- 
supposes that  you  have  a  written  contract  or  agreement  Id  compliance  with 
which  yon  began  the  work:  for  the  subsequent  changes  and  alterations  you 
evidently  have  written  instructions  which  will  protect  you  la  oourt,  unless, 
as  so  often  happens  in  cases  where  tfao  client  Is  a  "  Board,"  thore  is  some 
informality  in  the  way  of  lack  of  record  or  vote  or  signature  of  the  proper 
authority.  We  have  known  cases  where  the  absence  of  the  Board  s  seal 
has  been  enough  to  cause  the  architect  to  lose  his  suit.  Something,  too,  will 
depend  on  whether  the  plans,  as  originally  accepted,  could  be  executed  (or 
$20,000,  and  whether  you  can  show  that  the  changes  nnd  alterations  really 
added  $13,000  to  the  probable  cost.  We  think  It  was  extremely  injudicious 
not  to  explain  to  the  board,  with  the  greatest  particularity,  that  the  altera- 
tions they  pro|io»ed  would  add  sixty  or  seventy  per  cent  to  the  cost  of  the 
building.— Bos.  American  Architect.) 


TRAVELLING  EXPENSES. 

New  toaa.  May  2T,  188s. 
To  the  Editors  of  the  American  Architect:  — 

Dear  Sirs,— As  it  may  be  of  general  interest  I  would  ask  you  to 
say  what  the  most  approved  practice  of  the  profession  may  be  with 
regard  to  charges  for  travelling  expenses  when  the  supervision  of 
work  in  a  distant  place  requires  the  architect  to  remain  for  a  week 
or  more  at  frequent  intervals.  Is  it  proper  to  charge  hotel  bills  or 
merely  the  bare  railway  fares?  P. 

["Travelling  expenses"  may  properly  include  all  those  reasonable  ex- 
penses  which  an  architect  incurs  in  his  client's  service  to  which  he  would 
not  have  been  subjected  If  he  had  remained  at  home.  In  some  cases  It  is 
proper  to  charge  the  client  with  all  such  expenses  iu  full,  and  in  others,  for 
instance,  where  the  architect  is  in  bachelor's  lodgings  and  his  landlord 
makes  allowance  for  his  absence,  he  might  properly  credit  tils  client  with 
this  allowance  as  an  offset  to  the  hotel  charges  incurred.  Ou  the  other  hand 
the  married  architect  whose  home  expense*  are  not  affected  l>_v  his  tempo- 
rary absence  may  charge  hh  reasonable  hotel  bills  in  full.  But  in  the  case  of 
prolonged  absences,  such  as  are  contemplated  by  on  r  correspondent,  the  prop- 
er way.  we  thluk,  is  to  have  an  understanding  with  the  client  from  the  start 
by  which  it  shall  be  understood  that  travelling  expenses  shall  mean  a  cer- 
tain Bxed  sum  per  diem,  a  sum  in  excess  of  the  probable  bare  expenses  In- 
curred, for  U  Is  patent  that  the  architect's  other  Interests  may  suffer  in  bis 


ORIENTAL  PHOTOGRAPHS 


Cincinnati.  May  ■»,  1888. 
To  the  Editors  of  the  American  Arciiitkct:  — 

Dear  Sirs, —  Would  you  kindly  suggest  some  way  by  which  I  could 
procure  architectural  photographs  from  cities  in  India,  China,  Ja- 
pan and  other  Eastern  countries? 

An  early  answer  will  gTeatly  oblige     Yours  truly,      A.  M.  C. 

[The  Smile  Photograph  Company,  Washington  St.,  Boston,  publishes  a  very 
fair  line  of  Eastern  photographs,  though  none  of  large  size.—  Eds.  ,' 

CAM  J 


PRINTED  CONTRACT  BLANKS. 


10.,  May  M, 

To  the  Editors  of  the  American  Architect:  — 
Dear  Sirs, —  Can  you  inform  mc  where  I  can  procure  a  copy  of  a 

contract  and  bond  (printed)  between  architect  anil  owners  ? 

By  so  doing  you  will  greatly  oblige  a  subscriber  to  your  valuable 

paper.  Yours  respectfully,  John  A.  Foi.ksox. 

[It  is  not  unlikely  that  yon  could  procure  the  document*  at  any  law  sta- 
tioner's. At  anv  rate  you  can  get  them  from  Palliser,  Palliser  &  Company, 
»f  Bridgeport,  Connecticut,  or  fmm  W.  T.  Cmnstock, «  Aster  Pine*,  Sew 
York.-  Eds.  American  Architect  ] 


WIND-MILLS  FOR  WATER-SUPPLY. 

New  Yobk,  June  S,  : 

To  the  Editor*  of  the  American  Architect:  — 

Dear  Sim, —  Your  reply  to  Mr.  Wolff  s  complaint  in  your  issue  of 
this  date,  although  qualified,  rather  leaves  us  to  answer  for  copying 
bis  article  without  credit.  To  correct  anv  misapprehension  in  this 
regard  I  mail  you  a  copy  of  our  issue  for  January  lath,  in  which  the 
article  referred  to  appears,  duly  credited  to  both  author  and  original 
publisher. 

Will  you  kindly  mention  this  in  your  journal  to  show  Mr.  Wolff, 
and  the" readers  of  his  letter,  that  the  only  offender  has  been  an  ac- 
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;  of  the  kind  which 
lated  editorial  families. 


i  in  even  the  best 
Trulv  yours, 
The  Editor  of  Tike  Sanitary  Plumltr. 

[Tub  reason  for  oar  wording  with  nme  ambiguit v  of  the  explanation  here 
corrected,  in  that  the  article  on  windmill*  wa*  published  during  the  ill- 
ness of  the  editor  who,  on  hi*  return  to  his  desk,  could  not  find  the  "  copy  " 
from  which  the  article  wan  set  up,  and  eon-iequentty  was  obliged  to  invent 
an  explanation  which  he  regrets  to  find  was  not  the  right  one.—  El*.  Amku- 
icak  AacMrrBcT.j 


THE  BUILDING  STONES  USED  BY  MR.  RICHARDSON. 
To  thr  Editors  op  thr  American  Arcbitect:  — 


Dear  Sirs,  —  Please  inform  me,  through  your  journal, 
of  stone  Mr.  Richardson  principally  used,  and  oblige. 

Yours  truly.  J.  Grakdon. 

[Mr.  Rickakiwcc'*  favorite  materials  were  Loogmeadow  sandstone 
which  is  somewhat  dnrker  than  mnst  of  the  red  sandstones:  tiny  of  Eundy 
granite,  which  I*  a  warm  drab  with  a  tinge  of  pink;  and  Ohio  sandstone. 
With  the  Longmcndow  stone  North  River  Milestone  was  often  used  In  small 
quantities.  These  for  the  exteriors  of  his  buildings.  For  inside  work  he 
used  whatever  stone,  however  precious,  that  best  suited  the  place  and  oc- 
i. — Kos.  American  Architect.] 


Thr  Grkat  Strki.-Pipe  Contract. —  The  Buffalo  Iron  Review  says, 
in  reference  to  a  contract  which  has  puzzled  iron  men:  "Charles  Kel- 
logg, formerly  president  of  the  Kellogg  Bridge  Works,  of  this  city,  has 
obtained  letters  patent  for  the  manufacture  of  tubing  drawn  from  steel 
Ingot*,  seamless,  and  has  already  closed  a  contract  with  a  New  York 
syndicate  for  the  delivery  of  60,000  ton*  of  thirty-six,  forty  and  forty- 
eight  inch  pipe.  The  pipe  is  to  be  used  for  water,  sewer,  and  steam 
purposes  in  the  City  of  New  York  and  vicinity,  and  the  syndicate  re- 
serves the  right  to  duplicate  the  order  at  the  same  terms.  The  contract 
is  the  largest  ever  yet  closed  at  one  time  for  pipe,  amounting  to  $4,000,- 
000,  and,  a*  there  seem*  to  be  little  doubt  of  the  feasibility  of  manu- 
facturing by  this  process,  the  invention  is  one  of  the  most  important  in 


Stresotii  or  Rivrtkp  Joikts  IK  Strri.  Pi.atrs. —  The  experi- 
ment* of  Professor  Kennedy,  made  by  the  Research  Committee  of  the 
Institution  of  Mechanical  Engineers,  on  riveted  joints  made  in  soft 
steel  plate  with  steel  rivets,  are  of  value.  In  the  first  place,  it  was 
found  that  the  metal  between  the  rivet  holes  has  a  greater  tensile 
resistance  per  square  inch  than  the  unperforated  metal.  This  excess  of 
tenacity  amounted  to  more  than  20  per  cent  in  both  i-inch  and  (-inch 
plates,  when  the  pitch  of  the  rivets  wa*  about  1.0  diameter*.  With 
a  pilch  of  2  diameters  the  2  in:  li  plate  gave  an  excess  of  15  per  cent 
at  fracture;  with  a  pitch  of  .1.0  diameters  it  gave  an  excess  of  10  per 
cent;  and  with  a  pitch  of  8.9  diameters,  an  excess  tenacity  of  0.0  per 
cent.  Referring  to  shearing  resistance,  it  may  be  taken  as  established 
that  the  resistance  per  square  inch  in  double  shear  is  as  great  as  that  in 
single  shear,  so  that  allowance  need  not  be  made  for  the  two  shearing 
planes  not  being  equally  stressed.  In  single-riveted  joints  it  may  be 
taken  that  about  22  tons  per  square  inch  is  the  shearing  resistance  of 
rivet  steel,  when  the  pressure  on  the  rivets  does  not  exceed  40  tons  per 
square  inch.  In  double-riveted  joints  with  rivet*  of  about  i-inch  diam- 
eter, most  of  the  experiments  gave  about  21  tons  per  square  inch  ns  the 
shearing  resistance,  but  the  joint*  in  another  aeries  went  at  22  tons. 
These  experiments  have  also  «hown  that  the  size  of  the  rivet  heads  and 
ends  plays  an  important  part  in  the  strength  of  the  joints.  An  increase 
of  about  onc-third  in  the  weight  of  the  rivets  in  the  heads  and  ends, 
was  found  to  add  about  81  per  cent  to  the  resistance  of  the  joint,  the 
rivet*  remaining  unbroken  at  22  tons  per  square  inch,  instead  of  shear- 
ing at  a  little  over  20  ton*.  The  gist  of  the  results  attained  point  to 
very  simple  rule*  for  the  proportioning  of  joint*  of  maximum  strength. 
Assuming  that  a  bearing  pressure  of  4:1  ton*  per  square  inch  may  be 
allowed  on  the  rivet,  and  that  the  excess  tenacity  of  the  plate  is  10  per 
cent  of  it*  original  strength,  the  values  of  the  ratios  of  diameter  of  the 
hole  to  thickness  of  the  plate  are  determined.  These  figures  show  that 
the  diameter  of  the  hole  should  be  2J  times  the  thickness  of  the  plate, 
and  the  pitch  of  rivets  2|  times  the  diameter  of  holes.  In  mean,  also, 
it  makes  the  plate  area  71  per  cent  of  the  rivet  area. 

Practically  it  may  be  said  that  we  get  a  double-riveted  butt  joint  of 
maximum  strength  by  making  the  diameter  of  hole  about  1.8  time*  the 
thickness  of  plate,  and  making  the  pitch  4.1  times  the  diameter  of  hole. 
In  boiler*  wiiere  great  strength  of  j  »int  is  required,  the  danger  of 
corrosion  of  the  plate  part  of  the  joint  has  to  be  guarded  against. 
This  part  Is  more  affected  by  time  than  the  rivets,  and  therefore  it  it 
necessary  to  estimate  the  percentage  by  which  the  plates  might  be 
weakened  by  corrosion  before  the  boiler  would  be  unfit  for  use  at  it* 
proper  strain  pressure,  and  to  add  correspondingly  to  the  plate  area. 


Rral  estate  aud  building  operations  are  considerably  ahead  of  last  year 
in  eight  of  the  large  cities  of  the  Colon,  according  to  the  published  figures. 
It  the  facts  were  obtainable  it  might  be  found  that  the  same  observation  is 
applicable  to  eighteen  aud  perhaps  eighty  cities,  and  to  innumerable  smaller 


is  United  .States,  In  fact,  < 
shows  that  the  smaller  towns  and  village*  have  escaped  the  almost  reVoli 
tionary  attack  of  labor,  and  further  that,  in  such  small  localities  cap- 
ital ha*  been  actively  seeking  a  permanent  abiding-place  inprefereoce 
to  employment  In  larger  citie*  where  taxes),  agitations  and  trade-onion 
control  render  returns  more  uncertain.  The  advantage*  of  locating 
manufactories,  large  or  small,  In  cities  Is  not  so  apparent  now  as  a  few 
years  ago.  This  tendency  of  manu  factoring  capital  to  escape  from  larger 
cities  is  shown  In  many  way*.  A  half-doten  silk-mill*  have  already  been  es- 
tablished in  Eastern  Pennsylvania  and  site*  are  being  located  for  another 
half-dozen.  Within  a  few  years  large  Iron  and  steel  worka  have  been  estab- 
lished in  or  near  small  towns  and  villages.  Makers  of  machinery  are  pur- 
suing the  same  general  policy.  The  small  towns  of  New  York,  Pennsylvania, 
New  Jersey,  Ohio  and  two  or  three  other  Western  States,  have  been  chosen 
as  the  best  location.  A*  a  coniequence,  there  is  relatively  more  bnilding  ac- 
tivity in  these  smaller  town*  than  In  the  larger  cities.  Small  house*  are 
being  put  up  and  a  great  deal  of  work  of  this  kind  is  protected.  New 
England  building  operations  show  a  moderate  Increase  in  building  activity 
over  last  year.  All  her  industries  are  prosperous.  Labor  agitations  con- 
tinue to  threaten  the  maintenance  of  friendly  relation*,  but  permanent 
peace  is  in  sight.  The  figures  of  New  York  City  show  that  for  the  first  five 
months  building  operation*  foot  up  In  value  81,000,000  including  2,000 
structures.  More  property  changed  hand*  in  that  city  this  year  than 
last  and  at  higher  price*.  Thl*  year's  conveyances  foot  np  0,440  in  number, 
and  represent  In  value  $121,000,000  against  .1,1 1 1  conveyances  np  to  same 
lime  last  year  and  $83,000,000  in  value.  In  Philadelphia  the  increase  in  per- 
mit* I*  thirteen  per  cent;  in  Pittsburgh  ten  per  cent:  in  Chicago  fifteen  per 
cent,  and  so  on.  These  are  valuable  indications  of  existing  and  prospec- 
tive activity.  For  a  few  week*  past,  architect*  in  all  the  larger  citie*  have 
been  complaining  more  or  less  of  delay,  but  within  two  or  three  weeks 
business  has  considerably  Improved.  Builders  are  now  under  order*  to 
push  work  that  ha*  been  delayed,  but  to  what  extent  It  is  impossible  to  say. 
Another  favorable  indication  within  the  past  few  day*  is  the  closing  of  a 
number  of  contracts  for  building  material.  Including  iron  and  steel  work 
and  lumber.  The  continued  exportation  of  gold  i*  an  unfavorable  feature, 
but  I*  not  at  all  Injurious.  Imports  for  the  past  rear,  ending  April  30th, 
show  an  excess  of  some  $33,000,000  over  the  previous  year,  while  export* 
are  $78,000,000  less.  The  strong  underlying  factor  In  our  commercial  sys- 
tem is  that  we  havo  a  large  vol  nme  of  cheap  money  which  prefer*  em  ' 
ment  at  some  price  even  If  a  low  one.  Abundant  money  at  two  to 
per  cent  I*  a  greater  incentive  to  activity  than  a  moderate  volume  of  money 
at  five  to  six  per  cent.  The  present  general  demand  for  real  estate  is  legit- 
imate and  must  Improve  rather  than  decline.  Trade  and  industrial  condi- 
tions are  improving  for  other  reason*  than  this.  The  industries  are  on  a 
broader  fonudation  to-day  than  twelve  month*  ago.  Trade  prospect*  have 
been  more  or  leas  injured  by  the  shorter-hours  movement,  but  manufactur- 
ers are  able  to  discount  it  though  by  no  mean*  assures)  that  this  movement 
will  not  be  revived  under  a  better  organization  at  some  time  in  the  near 
future.  The  confederation  of  employers  for  protective  purposes  is  being 
vigorously  prosecuted  not  only  throughout  the  New  England  nnd  Middle 
States,  but  in  the  farther  West  where  the  advantage  of  such  federation  is 
being  recognized.  Slower  progress  is  being  made  in  Western  cities  than  In 
the  East,  but  In  a  few  months  some  of  the  larger  industries  there  will  bt 
acting  In  concert.  These  federation*  will  not  lessen  the  number  of  strike* 
unless  their  managers  show  a  disposition  to  nse  their  organization  to  confer 
with  the  leaders  of  labor  union*.  The  Iron  markets  are  dull.  Scarcely  any 
business  will  be  done  during  the  rest  of  this  month.  Probably  the  Amal- 
gamated Association  will  not  Insist  upon  higher  wages.  Kail-makers  art 
receiving  small  orders  and  plate-mills  and  bridge-iron  mills  are  kept  bury 
though  in  nut  very  few  instance*  are  they  crowded.  The  productive  *M*J*> 
Ity  Is  a  little  beyond  the  present  demand  and  henco  prices  incline  down- 
ward. The  anthracite  coal  trade  is  spoken  of  as  dull,  but  this  is  due  to  the 
action  of  the  producers  themselves  who  are  restricting  production  and  keep- 
ing prices  tip  to  a  high  figure  by  the  combination.  The  bituminous  strikes 
have  decreased  the  output  of  soft  coal  fur  Eastern  markets  over  l.OOO.OnO 
tons.  The  coal  producers  are  using  every  effort  to  enlarge  their  markets, 
and  arc  meeting  with  success.  Scarcely  any  strikes  exist  and  miners  griev- 
ances have  been  largely  removed.  In  the  lumber  trade  prices  continue  very 
firm,  particularly  for  white  pine  in  Northwestern  and  Northeastern  markets. 
Within  two  weeks  shipment*  have  increased  rapidly  and  at  this  time  large 
quantities  are  being  forwarded  West  and  East  on  which  good  prices  are 
beiug  realized.  Large  receipts  of  yellow  pine  are  rs|>ortcd  at  New  York 
and  Philadelphia  and  on  account  of  high  freight-rates  prices  continue  firm. 
The  better  grades  of  hardwoods  are  scarce  in  all  markets,  walnut  particu- 
larly. It  I*  the  expressed  opinion  of  lumber  authorities  in  Eastern  and 
Northwestern  markets  that  the  distribution  of  lumber  for  the  next  six 
months  will  prevent  any  weakness  in  price  nnd  keep  the  market*  well  sold 
up.  The  Western  nailers,  to  the  number  of  1,100,  have  returned  to  the 
Amalgamated  Association.  The  textile  workers  are  preparing  to  form  a 
national  assembly  for  the  regulation  of  wages  just  as  toe  glass-workers  and 
the  miners  and  one  or  two  other  trades  have  done.  In  spite  of  this  threat- 
ening attitude  of  organized  labor,  manufacturers  continue  to  expand  rapac- 
ity, believing  that  the  present  dolnes*  and  difficulties  are  only  temporary, 
and  that  a  prosperous  future  awaits  every  branch  of  American  Industrv. 
Commercial  failures  have  fallen  off  this  year  as  against  last  in  the  propor- 
tion of  fifty-five  to  forty-seven,  with  a  corresponding  decline  in  liabilities. 
The  smaller  manufacturing  industries  throughout  the  country  are  pretty 
fully  engaged.  Very  few  are  over-crowded.  In  manufacturing  Interests, 
large  and  small  seem  U>  dread  and  avoid  over-production,  and  even  in  the 
wonderful  expansion  of  producing  capacity  going  on,  the  greatest  care  it 
taken  to  not  go  beyond  what  is  considered  safe  limits.  The  wants  of  the 
country  are  clearly  studied  and  pretty  accurately  known.  Our  industrial 
system  has  had  a  severe  strain  nnd  has  stood  it  well.  Capital  has  had  sur- 
prises and  has  been  intimidated,  but  is  already  returning  to  It*  work  deter- 
mined to  make  the  very  best  use  of  every  opportunity.  Architects  in  two 
or  three  Western  cities  furnish  the  very  encouraging  information  that 
within  the  last  ten  days  more  work  ha*  beeu  undertaken  than  wa*  pro- 
jected during  the  preceding  thirty  days.  Symptoms  of  returning  confidence 
abound  on  all  aides.  The  next  five  or  six  months  will  be  busy  months  for 
architects,  builder*  and  manufacturers  and  business  men.  The  best  of 
industrial  and  commercial  management  will  continue  to  he  necessarr.  It 
will  be  more  difficult  to  make  fortunes  hereafter  than  it  has  beeu  hereto- 
fore. The  sharper  competition  of  these  later  days  is  Inducing  capital  to 
seek  association  under  limited  or  incorporated  companies  or  associations. 
The  underlying  Influences  at  work  all  about  t 
est,  to  Urge  combinations  of  capital,  at 


LlBtfTRNAs  i  Wissmasr,  the  Congo  explorer,  having  fallen  ill 
in  the  jungle,  gave  up  hit  trip  and  it  returning  to  Germany. 
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IT  U  not  an  infrequent  thing,  iu  litis  country  where  youth  is 
less  a  crime  than  it  U  elsewhere,  for  young  men  of  ability  to 
meet  with  success  while  they  are  still' young, and  it  is  hardly 
leas  common  when  the  success  is  rapid  to  find  the  unfortunate 
victim  fail  beneath  the  load  which  hi*  own  genius  brought  upon 
him.  We  fear  that  the  late  Frederick  B.  White  must  be  added 
to  the  list  of  victims  of  overwork,  and  though  he  may  find  a 
place  on  the  long  roll  of  those  youths  of  much  promise  whose 
actual  deeds  the  biographer  delights  to  •  hronicle,  and  of  whose 
possible  future  the  brightest  pictures  are  drawn,  still  his  friends 
and  associates  cannot  but  regret  that  the  good  fortune  he  prob- 
ably rejoiced  in  had  uot  been  more  evenly  distributed.  Born  in 
the  city  of  New  York  in  February  1862,  and  dying  at  Bloom- 
field,  N.  J.,  May  22,  1886,  Mr.  White  had  barely  passed  his 
twenty-fourth  year,  and  yet  in  the  three  years  which  followed 
his  graduation  from  Princeton  College  he  had  built  over  two 
hundred  buildings,  and  at  the  time  of  his  death  he  had  in  pro- 
cess of  construction  about  fifty  others.  Of  course  most  of  these 
building*  were  small  country  houses,  the  opportunity  for  build- 
ing which  probably  came  to  him  thruugh  the  publication  of  his 
designs  iu  the  pages  of  Building  and  other  technical  journals,  to 
which  he  was  a  frequent  contributor.  Circumstances  forced 
him  to  support  himself  while  in  college  by  doing  whatever  arch- 
itectural work  came  within  hi*  reach,  but  this  seeming  hardship 
really  helped  to  mature  his  diameter,  and  be  entered  on  his 
short  career  better  able  to  cope  with  life's  problems  than  col- 
lege-bred men  usually  are.  To  the  manual  dexterity  of  the 
draughtsman,  and  the  inventiveness  of  the  designer,  he  added 
the  judgment  of  the  man  of  culture  and  the  organizing  ability 
of  the  man  of  affair*,  ami  so  seemed  to  possess  most  of  the  qual- 
ifications which  the  true  architect  should  have.  His  professional 
enthusiasms  were  justly  balanced,  and  the  standard  by  which  he 
measured  his  own  work  a  high  one;  and  had  he  been  allowed 
to  carry  out  those  more  important  works  which  were  just  be- 
ginning to  come  to  him  as  a  reward  for  his  fidelity  in  small 
things,  we  believe  he  would  have  left  the  world  some  more 
worthy  and  enduring  monuments  of  hi*  skill  instead  of  merely 
the  pleasant  memory  he  now  leaves  his  friends. 

IT  appears  that  the  French  and  other  nations  which  find 
themselves  obliged  to  distract  public  attention  from  domes- 
tic disorder  and  mismanagement  by  indulging  in  the  con- 
quest of  those  barbarous  or  semi-civilized  nations  which  are 
little  able  to  resist  the  armaments  a  fully  civilized  (mark  the 
wonl)  nation  can  bring  against  them,  find  themselves,  the  con- 
quest at  length  made,  confronted  with  certain  architectural  diffi- 
culties; for  if  appears  that  "  when  one  builds  in  a  conquered 
country  it  seems  obligatory  that  the  b  ildingn  should  be  excep- 
tionally solid  in  order  to  testify  that  the  seizure  is  definitive  ; 
that  an  impress  of  elegance  should  ba  given  the  buildings  in 
•rder  to  prove  to  the  natives  that  the  iuvader*  are  not  barba- 


riaiis,  and  that  everything  should  be  done  to  dazzle  the  imagi- 
nation by  the  display  of  power  and  riches."  It  seems  to  be 
generally  accepted  that  the  best  way  of  accomplishing  these 
things  is  for  the  conquerors  to  construct,  in  a  country  where 
there  are  not  the  necessary  materials  and  appliances  for  the 
work,  precisely  snch  buildings  as  they  would  have  built  at 
home.  This  theory,  which  is  plausible  enough,  serves  to  ex- 
plain the  utter  incongruity  with  the  habits  and  climate  of  the 
country,  which  the  ubiquitous  traveller,  the  forerunner  of 
Macaulay*  intelligent  New  Zealsnder,  discovers  in  the  build- 
ings constructed  by  Europeans  in.  Asia  and  Africa.  It  would 
seem  immensely  absurd  to  the  wanderer  to  discover  at  Hai- 
phong, in  Tonquiu,  on  a  little  reservation  of  about  five  acres,  a 
group  of  such  buildings  as  might  be  found  in  any  little  French 
town  :  the  stone  basement,  the  balustraded  terrace,  the  double- 
ramped  stone  step*,  the  pilastered  facade  are  certainly  suffi- 
ciently unlike  the  btrnboo  huts  just  outside  the  diked  enclosure 
to  create  almost  any  kind  of  au  impression  on  the  native  mind. 
But  the  French  are  too  good  architects  not  to  consider  climatic 
requirements  in  the  construction  and  plan ui tig  of  their  buildings, 
and  we  find  that  each  building  was  constructed  witbiu  a  skeleton 
structure,  like  the  ship-bouse  of  a  navy-yard,  built  of  bamboos, 
which  supported  a  large  roof  thatched  with  straw  matting, 
so  that  the  workmen  were  protected  from  the  heat  of  the  sun 
and  the  torrents  of  rain  habitual  in  that  part  of  the  world ;  and 
that  the  comfort  of  the  occupants  is  cared  for  by  surrounding 
the  living-rooms  with  deep-covered  verandas. 

rhas  long  been  a  matter  of  some  speculative  interest  why 
the  use  of  electric  euergy  should  have  spread  so  much  more 
rapidly  in  this  couutry,  where  the  cost  of  production  is 
greater,  than  it  has  iu  other  countries  where  labor  and  material 
are  so  much  cheaper.  We  have  always  imagined  the  explana- 
tion lay  iu  the  well-known  American  characteristic  which  leads 
us  to  use  the  tools  best  suited  to  our  needs,  no  matter  what  they 
cost.  But  it  now  appears  that  the  checking  of  the  develop- 
ment of  electric  enterprises,  in  London  at  least,  is  due  to  in- 
judicious legislation,  and  the  good  that  may  be  accomplished 
by  the  proper  action  of  an  association  of  men  is  exemplified 
incidentally,  iu  these  times  wheu  we  are  learning  so  much  about 
association  and  combination  of  men  interested  iu  the  same  ends 
and  aims,  by  the  petition  which  that  eminent  body,  the  Insfitu- 
tiou  of  Civil  Engineers,  lately  presented  to  the  House  of 
Lords  in  the  hope  that  they  might  influence  that  august  body 
to  adopt  that  one  of  the  three  amendments  to  tbe  Electric 
Lightiug  Act  of  1882,  at  that  time  under  consideration,  which 
seemed  least  likely  to  embarrass  the  development  of  practical 
electrical  work  of  all  kinds. 

IT  appears  that  the  act  of  1882  contained  a  species  of  forfeit- 
ure clanse,  by  which  tbe  local  authorities  of  a  town  id  which 
a  private  individual  had  set  up  an  electric  plant  for  the  dis- 
semination of  electric  energy  might,  at  the  end  of  twenty-one 
years,  or  "  such  shorter  period  as  might  be  provided  by  the 
Special  Act "  (we  presume  the  act  granting  a  charter  to  the  cor- 
poration is  what  is  here  meant),  or  at  the  end  of  each  succeed- 
ing seven  years,  or  "  shorter  period,"  seize  the  entire  property, 
plant,  buildings,  land  and  all,  by  pnying  to  the  corporation  the 
value  of  iu  pro|>erty  at  that  time,  the  act  providing  for  the 
fixing  of  the  price  of  the  property  by  arbitration,  if  the  victims 
of  this  forced  sale  could  not  accept  as  right  and  proper 
the  valuation  the  local  authorities  had  put  upou  it ;  and 
they  would  be  but  careless  city  fathers  who  would  not  be 
foresighted  enough  to  assess  annual  taxes  against  a  pro- 
perty they  meant  soon  to  seize  at  a  figure  much  less  than 
would  be  entered  on  the  municipal  books  in  the  case  of  a 
property  over  which  they  held  no  statutory  claim.  It  does 
not  require  very  close  reasoning  to  discover  that  this.inelhod 
of  protecting  the  "  rights "  of  the  public  by  sacrificing  those 
of  the  individual  is  several  degrees  more  unrighteous  than  the 
common  ways  of  robbing  an  author  or  an  inventor  of  right  to 
his  own  ut  the  end  of  a  stated  term  of  years.  The  result  of 
this  legislation  has  been  that,  inasmuch  us  the  development  of 
an  electrical  business  must,  particularly  in  conservative  Eng- 
land, bo  a  matter  of  very  slow  growth  and  consequently  the 
limit  of  protection  —  we  will  call  it  so  by  courtesy — would, 
in  most  cases,  have  nearly  elapsed  before  the  incorporators 
found  their  business  profitable,  few  or  none  have  beeu  willing 
to  embark  their  capital  in  so  precarious  a  venture.  The 
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amendment  wliich  hus  the  support  of  the  Iustinuion  of  Civil 
Engineers,  practically  abolishes  the  uct  of  IM2  and  substitutes 
onu  whose  provisions  are  similar  to  those  of  the  Act  which  now 
'•  so  successfully  regulate*  gas  undertakings  "  which,  amongst 
other  things,  regulate!)  dividends  by  a  sliding  scale  so  that 
there  is  "a  direct  incentive  to  the  undertakers  to  sell  I  lie 
commodity  at  the  lowest  possible  price  consistent  with  a  profit." 


'FJ.S  it  is  by  no  means  impossible  that  the  Government  of  ibis 
f  \  country,  like  that  of  most  other  civilized  nations,  may  at 
'  some  time  take  possession  of  the  telegraph  system,  we 
hope  that  an  effort  will  be  made,  before  the  change  lakes  place, 
to  devise  some  better  method  of  writing  and  transmitting  mes- 
sages than  those  now  put  in  practice  in  some  places.  In  Eng- 
land, for  instance,  where  a  new  system  has  just  been  introduced, 
under  which  a  very  small  rate  is  charged  for  messages,  which, 
including  address  and  signature,  do  not  exceed  a  limited  num- 
ber of  words,  the  efforts  of  the  senders  to  save  a  few  cents  by 
condensing  their  telegrams  into  the  smallest  possible  space  seems 
likely  to  lead  to  serious  consequences.  It  is  common  enough 
here  to  see  telegraph  boys  wandering  about  the  streets  with 
cable  messages  addressed  to  "  Smith,  New  York,"  or  to  some 
other  pet  souage  equally  easy  to  find,  but  the  recipients  of  cable 
dispatches  are  few  iu  this  country,  aud  the  good  sense  of  our  tel- 
egraph companies,  which  charge  nothing  extra  for  addresses  or 
signatures,  prevents  any  confusion  in  local  business.  As  an 
illustration  of  the  way  in  which  mercantile  negotiations  are  car- 
ried on  just  now  by  telegraph  iu  Eug]»nd,  we  are  told  that  a 
provincial  importer  of  a  certain  sort  of  foreign  goods  recently 
telegraphed  to  a  number  of  brokers  iu  London,  asking  the  prices 
of  particular  articles.  The  brokers  all  replied  promptly,  but 
not  one  of  them  signed  his  name  to  his  message,  and  the  im- 
porter, although  he  secured  an  excellent  view  of  the  market  iu 
that  particular  item,  found  himself  no  nearer  to  purchasing  than 
be  was  before  he  sent  out  his  inquiries,  since  he  could  not  tell 
who  might  have  been  the  author  of  any  proposition  that  he 
wished  to  accept. 

IT  is  said  that  the  laying  of  the  great  subterranean  telegraph 
lines  iu  France  and  Germany  has  been  followed  by  some 
curious  observations  in  relation  to  the  mode  iu  which  wires 
underground  are  affected  by  lightning.  As  a  rule,  these  lines 
are  composed  of  a  number  of  wires,  covered  with  gutta-percha 
and  collected  into  a  cable,  then  wrapped  with  wire,  aud,  dually, 
laid  in  a  continuous  cast-iron  tube.  It  would  seem  as  if  wires 
so  protected  would  be  entirely  out  of  reach  of  disturbances  from 
atmospheric  electricity,  and  the  underground  lines  in  the  large 
cities,  where  they  cross  and  re-cross  the  network  of  gas  and 
water  pipes,  are  rarely  affected,  but  the  longer  lines,  which  are 
laid  from  one  town  to  another  in  soil  of  a  non-conducting  char- 
acter, often  show  sparks  at  the  terminal  stations  intense  enough 
to  melt  off  the  Hue  wires  of  the  lightiiing-nrresters.  The  cur- 
rent is  apparently  one  of  induction,  aud  has  never  been  ob- 
served to  be  very  powerful,  but  circumstances  might  combine 
to  produce  serious  cousequeuois  iu  such  lines  if  proper  precau- 
tions are  not  taken. 


inconveniences  or  risks  wliich  would  be  incurred  iu  following 
out  his  instructions,  if  the  architect,  knowing  of  these  incon- 
veniences, would  free  himself  from  responsibility  for  tliein. 
Before  the  law,  the  architect  is  always  the  adviser  of  his  client, 
and  is  hound  to  advise  liiiu  faithlully.  Iu  the  absence  of  ex- 
plicit instructions,  and  even,  to  some  extent,  in  opposition  to 
them,  he  is  clothed  with  a  very  extensive  authority  in  directing 
the  conduct  of  the  works  which  are  placed  in  his  charge,  aud 
in  return  for  the  discretion  which  the  law  allows  hiiu  lie  is 
obliged  to  assume  a  proportionate  responsibility.  Tb«  client 
may.  in  unmistakable  terms,  take  this  responsibility  away  fioiu 
him,  but  iuterferencu  with  the  architect's  work,  and  eveu  the 
giving  of  contrary  orders,  will  not  have  the  effect  of  shifting 
the  responsibility  for  the  building  frtmi  the  architect  to  the  cli- 
ent unless  the  former  takes  care  to  warn  his  client  against  the 
possible  consequence  of  his  actions,  so  fur  as  he  can  foresee 
them. 

♦ff  T  length  one  of  the  many  schemes  for  utilizing  the  water- 
power  going  to  waste  over  Niagara  Falls  seems  likely  to 
'  be  tried,  as  the  New  York  legislature  passed  an  act  iu 
April  last  incorporating  the  I^ockport  Water  Supply  Com|«any, 
with  a  capital  of  ten  million  dollars.  The  plan,  which  does  not 
involve  any  great  engineering  difficulties,  is  simply  to  convey 
the  water  of  the  Niagara  Kiver  to  Lockport,  about  til U en  miles 
away,  through  an  open  ditch  or  canal,  without  locks  or  dams 
of  any'kh  d,  taking  advantage  of  a  certain  ravine  about  a  mile 
and  a  half  Jong,  which  is  found,  most  conveniently,  at  a  place 
where  otherwise  a  considerable  culling  would  have  to  be  made. 
From  Lockport  the  water  is  to  be  sent  along,  to  take  up  its  iu- 
lerrupted  journey,  by  being  carried  to  Lake  Ontario  through 
a  continuation  of  the  canal,  ditch,  mill-race,  or  whatever  it  is  to 
be,  called,  wliich  can  be  connected  w  ith  Eighteen-Mile  Creek, 
and  so  save  eight  miles  or  moru  of  excavation.  It  is  proposed 
to  borrow  only  about  fifty  thousand  horse-power  from  the  river, 
though  it  is  said  that  six  times  that  amount  could  be  taken 
without  its  ever  being  missed,  if  Lockport  were  likely  to  hare 
need  for  so  much  ;  but  as  most  of  the  New  England  towns  which 
use  water-power  have  only  ten  or  twelve  thousand  horse-power 
at  their  command,  it  is  thought  that  Lockport  can  achieve  easily 
the  greatness  it  desires  by  the  aid  of  its  fifty  thousand.  In  some 
ways  the  scheme  reminds  one  of  the  way  iu  which  the  power, 
which  for  centuries  had  gone  lo  waste  at  the  I'ei  te  du  Rli6ne, 
was  at  length  utilized,  and  a  force  of  ten  thousand  horse-power 
was  made  lo  contribute  to  the  grow  th  of  IJellcgaide. 


J  A  S  EM  A  INK  DES  COXSTHUCTEUIiS  publishes  a 
short  note  upon  a  matter  of  considerable  importance  to 
builders.  So  far  as  we  can  gather  from  the  note,  a  contractor 
agreed  with  the  officials  of  a  certain  town  to  construct  a  build- 
ing in  accordance  with  plans  and  specifications  offered  him  on 
behalf  of  the  towu.  He  carried  out  his  contract  to  the  letter, 
but  after  the  building  was  completed  it  showed  signs  of  weak- 
ness, and  the  contractor  was  called  upon  to  make  the  work 
good.  He  defended  himself  ou  the  ground  lliat  he  had  faith- 
fully  carried  out  the  plans  and  specifications,  and  pioved  that 
he  had  done  so ;  but  the  highest  court  in  France  decided  that, 
notwithstanding  this,  he  was  bound  to  make  good  tho  defects 
which  had  appeared  iu  the  building,  for  the  reason  that  he  had 
neglected  to  inform  the  town  officials  of  the  improper  charac- 
ter of  the  materials  specified,  and  to  warn  them  that  it  would 
be  impossible  to  do  good  work  with  them.  This  decree,  wliich 
was  given  by  the  Council  of  Slate  on  the  second  day  of  last 
April  and  is  reported  in  the  journal  Droit  of  the  eleventh, 
will  surprise  tho-e  contractors  who  ibink  it  business-like  to  con- 
ceal their  knowledge  of  defects  iu  plans  or  specifications  in  the 
hope  that  they  will  be  able  to  get  a  good  price  later  for  extra 
work  iu  changing  the  work  done  in  accordance  with  im- 
perfect documents,  but  there  cuu  be  no  doubt  that  it  expresses 
the  general  policy  of  the  law.  As  applied  to  architects,  this 
policy  requires  that  the  cliout  should  be  clearly  informed  of  the 


ITHIN  the  past  few  days  the  Huston  City  Government 
made  a  change  in  I  lie  ordinances  regarding  the  occu- 


pation  of  streets  for  purposes  of  building,  and  according 
to  the  present  reading  of  the  rules  nioie  can  be  required  from 
builders  than  heretofore.  Before  the  recent  amendment  it  was 
required  that  every  lime  a  street  wag  occupied  for  the  piirjHise 
of  huildiug  or  making  alterations,  there  must  be  placed  a  fence 
on  the  outside  line  of  the  street  territory  granted,  and  out  side 
of  that  fence  the  licensee  was  bound  to  lay  down  a  plunk  walk. 
This  was  the  law  and  laws  know  no  exceptions;  but  taking  I  he 
city  proper  and  the  outlying  wards  together,  it  was  never  ob- 
served in  half  the  building  operations.  The  heedlessness  of 
compelling  its  observance  in  the  suburban  wards  was  readily 
seen,  aud  there  the  discretionary  power  of  the  inspector  caine 
into  play.  By  the  amended  ordinance,  which  has  now  passed 
both  branches  of  the  City  Government,  any  person  building  or 
making  si.ch  alterations  or  repairs  as  necessitate  his  use  of  any 
portion  of  the  sidewalk,  is  required  to  erect  posts  outside  the 
passage-way  that  be  provides  for  foot  travel,  and  to  erect  a 
covering  over  that  passage-way.  The  change  has  been  brought 
about  largely  ou  the  recommendation  of  the  inspector  of  build- 
ings, who  desires  no  discretionary  power  in  tho  matter,  and 
who  complains  of  having  gained  the  ill-will  of  certain  builders 
i  by  his  refusal  to  grant  them  certain  concessions  that  they 
j  thought  reasonable.  It  will  be  interesting  to  see  if  the  changed 
1  ordinance  shall  be  more  strictly  enforced  than  the  old  one  was. 
It  will  look  like  a  needless  annoyance  to  contractors  iu  many 
cases,  those,  for  instance,  where  only  slight  aud  brief  repaiiing 
work  is  to  be  performed,  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  a  reasonable 
amount  of  discretion  will  continue  to  bu  exercised  by  Mr. 
D.imrell.  The  whole  mailer  seems  to  be  one  that  might  more 
wisely  be  left  within  the  discretionary  power  of  a  competent 
city  official.  This  would  bo  fur  preferable  to  the  supposed  or 
pretended  enforcement  of  a  lather  impracticable  ordiiniw-e, 
which  cannot  with  justice  and  satisfaction  be  applied  lo  {Lifer- 
ent kiuds  of  work  iu  widely -varying  localities ^tud  surrounding!. 
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NOTES  OF  TRAVEL.— TOULOUSE. 
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IT1IE  first  impression 
given  by  Too- 
louse  it  far  from 
agreeable.  A  rambling, 
uncotnfortaole  railway 
station,  a  narrow,  dirty 
stream  which  we  are 
told  later  is  the  famous 
Languedoc  Canal,  a 
wide,  <luaty  boulevard 
and  then  a  confused 
maze  of  narrow  streets 
are  what  appeal  molt 
strongly  to  a  stranger's 
sensed ;  and,  indeed,  the 
ordinary  traveller  who 
takes  things  only  an  he 
finds  them,  and  is  not 
of  a  particularly  in vesti- 
turn  of  mind, 
probably  pro- 
nounce  the  city  to  be 
quite  uninteresting  and 
not  worth  the  car-fare 
from  Narbonne.  But 
Toulouse  is  full  of  sur- 
prises to  the  artist  and 
architect ;  the  kind  of 
citv  in  which  one  will  plan  to  spend  a  day  and  will  lind  himself  lin- 
gering on  f°r  *  week,  to  finally  leave  only  with  regret  at  tbe  short- 
ness of  so  pleasant  a  period  of  investigation  — that  is  to  say,  unless 
the  tnUtrat  should  be  blowing  from  the  North,  which  is  enough  to 
make  one  discontented  with  almost  anything. 

The  church  of  St.  Sernin  is  naturally  the  building  which  first 
claims  attention,  being  the  most  conspicuous  and  pretentious  as  well 
as  in  some  respects  the  best  niece  of  architecture  the  city  affords, 
while  at  the  same  time  it  is  a  fair  sample  of  what  may,  with  a  certain 
degree  of  propriety,  lie  termed  the  Toulousaine  style  of  brick  archi- 
tecture. There  has  yet  to  be  made  a  comprehensive  study  of  the 
European  brickwork  which  rises  to  the  dignity  of  style,  but  whoever 
undertakes  such  a  task  will  find  a  great  deal  to  draw  from  in  the  ex- 
treme Southern  provinces  of  France.  There  is  no  lack  of  good 
building  stone  at  Toulouse,  if  we  may  judge  by  what  has  been  done 
in  past  times,  but  at  one  period,  about  the  thirteenth  century,  brick 
seems  to  have  been  greatly  in  favor,  and  was  used  with  considerable 
taste  in  a  manner  quite  different  from  that  adopted  in  either  North- 
western Germanv  or  the  valley  of  the  Po.  In  general,  the  forms  can 
be  said  to  be  taken  pretty  directly  from  stonework,  moulded  bricks 
and  a  few  carved  stone  details  being  combined  with  results  quite  as 
effective  in  their  way  as  though  nothing  but  stone  were  employed. 
So  far  as  general  style  goes  all  the  brick  buildings  are  more  Roman- 
esque than  Oothic ;  indeed,  the  later  style  made  little  impression  on 
these  Southern  provinces,  and  wheu  the  Renaissance  movement 
began,  brick  was  practically  abandoned  altogether.  In  St.  Sernin 
tlie  walls  are  of  brick,  while  the  window-facings,  tbe  roofs,  and  in 
general  all  tbe  ornamental  features  arc  of  stone.  Tbe  work  has, 
nevertheless,  a  very  brieky  ap|>earanee,  if  such  an  expression  may 
be  allowed,  and  especially  is  this  true  of  the  apsis  and  the  tall,  cen- 
tral tower,  both  of  which'  are  shown  on  the  sheet  of  sketches.  Gen- 
erally considered,  a  tower  with  so  many  strongly-marked  divisions 
would  lie  fussy  and  tiresome,  and  as  it  is,  it  does  not  altogether  escape 
such  a  fate,  though  tlie  an-jle  columns,  the  connecting  belt-courses, 
and  especially  the  bold  upper  portion  help  to  give  considerable  dig- 
nity to  the  whole,  so  that,  when  seen  from  the  |*iint  chosen  for  the 
sketch  the  tower  composes  quite  well  with  the  church.  It  hardly 
seems  a  rational  way  to  pile  live  stories  one  above  the  other, cap  them 
with  a  tall  brick  pyramid  and  call  the  whole  a  tower ;  but  with  so 
unmanageable  a  material  as  brick  any  other  treatment  would  hardly  be 
successful.  A  plain  shaft  would  be  quite  outof  keeping  with  the  church. 
It  may  be  remarked  in  this  connection  that  while  there  is  plenty  of 
Gothic  and  Renaissance  brickwork  all  over  Europe,  only  in  I  unloose 
and  the  vicinity  has  tlie  Romanesque  been  adapted  to  this  material. 

The  apsis  and  the  tower  are  the  most  interesting  portions  of  St. 
Sernin,  although  there  is  a  very  good  Romanesque  south  portal  pre- 
ceded by  a  monumental  Renaissance  gateway,  which  has  some 
quite  delicatclydesigncd  details.  The  interior  of  the  church  is 
rather  disappointing,  notwithstanding  the  fact  of  its  having  been 
restored  by  Viollet-le-Duc.  No  brick  is  used,  as  such,  for  the  interior, 
all  of  the  isolated  piers  being  of  stone.  The  choir  dates  from  the 
end  of  the  eleventh  century,  and  is  pure  Romanesque  in  style,  with 
few  details  and  an  abundance  of  plain  wall  surface.  The  construc- 
tion of  the  nave  extended  through  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centu- 
ries, and  the  west  portal,  in  florid  late  Gothic,  remains  uncompleted. 
In  plan,  the  church  is  five-aisled,  with  unusually  long  transepts  and 
a  circular  apsis  with  semi-circular  chapels.  A  peculiarity  of  the 
arrangement  is  that  the  principal  entrance,  or,  at  l<ast,  the  one  whic  h 
is  used  as  such,  is  not  in  the  transept  but  opposite  the  centre  of  the 
nave.  The  construction  is  internal ;  that  is  to  say,  buttresses  do  not 
appear  to  anv  extent  on  the  exterior,  and  the  living  buttress,  which 
is  so  marked  a  feature  of  all  Northern  Gothic  work,  " 


tirely.  The  dimensions  of  the  church  are  three  hundred  and  eighty 
feet  in  total  length,  two  hundred  and  one  feet  in  width  across  the 
transepts,  and  one  hundred  and  six  feet  across  the  nave.  The  height 
of  the  central  vaulting  is  sixty-nine  feet  —  rather  unusual  proportions. 

Tbe  tower  of  St.  Sernin  is  not  wholly  of  brick,  as  the  shafts  and 
carved  member*  are  of  stone.  The  old  church  of  tlie  Jacobins 
affords  an  excellent  example  of  what  can  be  done  without  any  stone 
whatever.  The  tower  of  this  church  is  placed  at  one  side,  opposite 
the  centre  of  the  nave.  It  is  octagoual  in  plan,  with  a  plain,  un- 
broken base  rising  to  a  height  of  jierhaps  forty-five  feet,  above  which 
the  disposition  is  essentially  the  same  as  that  of  the  tower  of  St.  Ser- 
nin. The  shafts  arc  mad  •  with  moulded  brick,  the  bell-  ourses  are 
likewise  of  toothed  or  moulded  work,  and  what  shows  of  the  roof  is 
brick  or  terra-cotta,  more  likely  the  former.  The  details  are,  of 
course,  quite  simple,  but  the  proportions  are  excellent  and  the  tower 
builds  up  very  effectively  from  the  plain  base  to  the  fretted  cresting 
about  the  top.  Unfortunately,  it  is  so  surrounded  by  buildings  that  it 
is  impossible  to  find  any  stand-point  from  which  a  sketch  can  be  made. 

Another  hardly  less  interesting  example  of  the  old  brickwork  is 
the  uncompleted  tower  adjoining  the  convent  church  which  is  now 
occupied  by  the  Museum.  The  style  is  the  same  as  in  the  two  other 
example!1,  but  the  moulded  shafts  about  tlie  windows  are  used  more 
freely,  the  proportions  arc  easier,  and  had  it  been  completed  the 
tower  would  have  been  far  superior  to  anything  else  in  the  neighbor- 
hood. Here,  as  in  tlie  church  of  the  Jacobins,  everything  is  of  brick. 

By  reason  of  its  architectural  importance  no  less  than  its  site,  St. 
Sernin  deserves  to  be  called  the  cathedral,  but  this  honor  is  arrogated 
by  the  church  of  St,  Etiennc,  at  the  other  end  of  the  city,  a  struct- 
ure which,  from  a  strictly  architectural  standpoint,  has  little  to  recom- 
mend it,  but  which  forms,  both  inside  and  out,  the  most  unique  piece 
of  picturesque  interest  in  Toulouse.  Tlie  cathedral  faces  upon  an 
irregular  square.  On  the  right  of  the  facade  is  a  tall  square  Uiwrr 
with  a  plain  shaft  unbroken  except  by  a  heavy  buttress  projected 
from  the  front  to  support  a  clock  dial  which  is  placed  about  three- 
quarters  of  the  way  from  the  ground.  The  top  of  the  tower  is 
crowned  by  a  nondescript  Renaissance  gable  wall  pierced  with  an 
arch  in  which  is  hung  a  huge  bell,  while  smaller  bells  are  balanced 
on  pedestal*  placed  on  each  corner  of  the  lower.  At  the  right  ap- 
pears tbe  outline  of  the  gable,  sloping  away  down  on  one  side  and 
stopping  short  against  the  lower  in  a  one-sided  manner  which  gives 
an  interest  the  architecture  cannot  afford,  for  tlie  huge  rose  window 
is  a  clumsy  thirteenth-century  affair,  and  the  portal  beneath,  far  on 
one  side,  is  of  tlie  sixteenth  century,  and  utterly  commonplace.  The 
interior  of  the  cathedral  is  very  striking  in  appearance,  especially  if 
one  can  see  it  about  sweeping-time  juat  after  half  a  dozen  broom  s 
have  raised  a  dim,  religious  cloud  in  the  church  —  not  a  difficult  thing 
to  do,  by  the  way,  for  the  interior  never  seems  over-clean,  and  Tou- 
louse is  notoriously  a  dusty  city.  Those  who  have  seen  Faust  as  it  is 
performed  at  the  opera-house  in  Paris  will  readily  believe  that  the 
artist  who  painted  the  scenery  for  the  fourth  act  must  have  drawn 
his  inspiration  from  the  Toulouse  cathedral.  At  any  rate  the  effect 
of  both  is  the  same.  One  enters  a  broad  nave,  in  a  single  aisle, 
beneath  a  low.  barrel  vault.  The  view  at  the  end  is  broken  by  a 
single,  huge,  round  pier  rising  just  as  the  pillar  before  which  Mar- 
guerite prays,  and  disappearing  behind  a  low  round  arch  just  as  the 
painted  pillar  disappears  behind  the  drops.    And  in  the  distance,  at 


the  left,  is  a  half  vista  into  a  richly  elaborate  choir  filled  with  < 
stalls,  shining  brasswork  and  deep-toned  marbles,  while  a  corner  of  a 
Gothic  vault  and  a  heavy  red  curtain  close  the  scene  over  which  (he 
strong-colored  light  from  a  few  windows  high  on  one  side  throws  a 
theatrical  glow  such  as  is  seldom  seen  in  a  cathedral.  But  it  is  a  dis- 
appointment, in  spite  of  its  pieturotquene-v  This  choir  is  rich,  but 
decidedly  bad;  the  stained-glass  glory  comes  from  modern  window*, 
poor  in  design  ;  and  when  one  reaches  the  choir-rail  and  looks  back 
all  the  charm  disappears  ami  there  remains  only  a  badly-built,  half- 
finished  church.  The*  single-aisled  nave  appear*  to  have  been  the 
original  building.  In  tbe  late  Gothic  period  the  choir  was  torn  down 
and  the  present  one  built,  but  with  its  axis  on  a  line  with  the  left 
wall  of  the  nave,  the  intention  being  doubtless  to  cven'.uallv  com- 
plete the  whole  on  the  same  extensive  scale.  Perhaps  the  Albigenses 
objected  to  the  scheme.  At  any  rate,  the  cathedral  remains  uncom- 
pleted, and,  considering  the  effect  from  the  entrance,  one  can  hardly 
wish  it  otherwise. 

There  is  but  one  oilier  Toulouse  church  which  attracts  any  atten- 
tion. The  church  of  Notre  Dame  la  Blanche,  locally  known'  as  the 
Dalbade1,  has  an  interesting  square  briek  tower  and  an  attractive 
portal  of  tlie  early  Renaissance  period,  in  the  tympanum  of  which 
is  a  noteworthy  attempt  at  decoration  in  the  way' of  a  large  group  in 
terra-cotta,  modelled  in  high  relief  and  glazed  and  colored  in  Delia 
Robbia  style,  an  exact  copy  of  Fra  Angellco's  celebrated  painting 
of  the  Coronation  of  the  Virgin,  which  is  in  the  Museum  of  the 
Louvre,  It  is  interesting  as  an  attempt,  though  the  success  thereof 
is  doubtful,  especially  as  Fra  Angelico  hardly  seems  to  call  for  the 
earW  Renaissance  setting  which  is  here  employed. 

'I  here  is  a  great  deal  of  Renaissance  work  in  Toulouse,  for  the 
most  part  quite  early  in  style,  and  seeming  more  like  Spanish  work 
than  anything  of  purely  French  origin.  The  Hotel  de  VII,.  had 
considerable  work  in  this  style,  but  it  is  now  being  torn  out  to  make 
place  for  modern  improvements,  so  that  nothing  will  remain  but  one 
large  portal  in  an  inner  court.  Near  the  church  of  the  Jacobins  is 
an  old  hotel,  originally  creeled  by  Bernuy,  the  Spanish  merchant, 
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gave  his  bond  for  the  ransom  of  Francois  L  The  building  now 
forms  n  part  of  the  Lyce'c,  and  the  fine  courtyard  is  being  judiciously 
restored  by  the  Cmnmiiuinn  de*  Monument*  /linori./ue:  The  sketch 
•hows  the  most  pleasing  corner  of  the  court.  The  work  i«  so  dec  id- 
fill  v  Spanish  in  appearance  that  it  is  more  than  probable  a  Spanish 
architect  gave  the  design.  Besides  this  there  are  Renaissance  hotel* 
in  Toulouse  of  all  grades  of  excellence  and  style.  Most  of  them  are 
fragmentary  or  in  ruins,  or  are  so  hidden  away  among  modern  con- 
structions that  it  is  not  easy  to  find  them,  though  they  are  none  the 
less  interesting  when  found,  and  cause  one  to  eye  every  old  house 
curiously,  for  there  is  do  telling  what  rare  treasures  may  be  concealed 
behind  a  bare  stucco  wall.  The  large  gateway  shown  on  the  sheet 
of  sketches  is  one  of  these  stray  bits,  a  fragment  of  llic  arsenal,  and 
in  a  much  more  dilapidated  condition  than  would  be  inferred  from 
the  drawing.  The  Hotel  Lasbordes  is  one  of  the  many  structures 
due  to  Nicolas  Bachelier,  a  Toulouse  architect  who  flourished  in  the 
earl}  part  of  the  sixteenth  century,  anil  endowed  his  city  with  the 
best  of  the  old  work  now  remaining,  besides  building  the  long,  irregu- 
lar bridge  over  the  Garonne  which  continues  to  bear  the  name  of  the 
Pont  Neuf. 

The  Museum  of  Toulouse  has  the  reputation  of  being  one  of  the 
richest  and  most  interesting  outside  of  Paris,  and  it  certainly  is  such 
in  some  respects.  It  is  installed  in  an  old  convent  which"  itself  is 
hardly  of  less  interest  than  the  collections.  The  entrance  is  into  a 
small  cloister,  a  charmingly  picturesque  bit  of  Renaissance  work; 
brick  pilasters,  low,  broad  arches,  a  stuccoed  wall  above  broken  by  a 
few  simple  windows  and  some  niches  for  statues;  a  shallow  brick  cor- 
nice neatly  proportioned  to  the  whole,  a  heavy  ivy  climbing  over  one 
corner  of  the  court,  a  white  marble  Diana  put  upon  a  pedestal  in  the 
centre  against  the  strong,  dark  tones  of  the  brickwork;  a  fountain 
plashing  gentlv  in  some  hidden  nook,  and  the  warm  Hood  of  southern 
sunshine  which  makes  almost  anything  pleasing ;  not  a  great  amount 
of  architecture,  perhaps,  but  a  very  comfortiug  spot  to  come  to  and 
meditate  upon  whether  architects  were  not  much  happier  before  such 
things  as  l-squares  and  triangles  were  invented.  Adjoining  is  a 
larger  cloister  enclosed  by  an  open  arcade,  with  coupled  columns  and 
lobed  arches,  which  remind  one  that  the  Moors  were  masters  of  Tou- 
louse for  a  short  time,  and  left  an  in  Hue  ni  x  behind  them,  when  they 
were  driven  back  across  the  Pyrenees.  In  this  cloister  were  formerly 
kept  most  of  the  antique  fragments  found  in  the  viciuity  of  Toulouse, 
foremost  among  which  were  the  Romanesque  capitals  and  fragments 
of  carving  so  familiar  to  all  who  have  studied  Henri  Revoil's  'MrvAi- 
treture  Unmane."  Lately  the  Government  decided  to  enlarge  the 
Museum,  or  rather  to  render  habitable  certain  portions  of  the  old 
convent,  and  now  the  fragments  are  piled  together  in  a  side-room 
where  they  are  inaccessible  to  the  general  public,  though  a  little  silver 
will  usually  unlock  the  doors.  The  paintings  in  the  Museum  are  like 
those  in  most  of  the  French  provincial  collections  — only  the  leavings  of 
what  Paris  did  not  want,  witli  a  few  pieces  of  merit  by  local  artists. 

Toulouse  is  a  convenient  centre  for  excuraions  in  several  direc- 
tions. To  the  north  is  AIM,  too  well  known  to  require  comment, and 
Cordes,  one  of  the  most  picturesque  cities  in  Southern  France,  by 
reason  of  its  well-preserved  ramparts  and  towers  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  and  its  quaint  old  bouses  of  the  same  period.  Close  by  is 
St.  Antonin,  with  a  curious  hotel  dc  ville  of  the  twelfth  century. 
To  the  west  is  Moissac,  and  near  it  the  little  village  of  I-avnac,  whose 
fine  Komanesque  church  merits  study.  Farther  on  the  same  line  is 
Audi,  claiming  the  finest  Gothic  cathedral  in  the  south  of  France, 
though  that  does  not  necessarily  imply  very  much.  And  finally,  to 
the  cast  are  Carcassonne,  Narbounc  and  Line,  each  with  a  store  of 
Romanesque  and  early  Gothic  architecture.  One  who  cares  for  this 
old  work,  and  is  willing  to  put  up  with  the  discomforts  of  poor  hotels 
can  easily  pass  a  month  in  and  about  Toulouse  to  good  advantage, 
i  not  exhaust  the  country.  C.  H.  Blackai.l. 


Electric  Cars  at  Blackpool  —  To  Blackpool,  the  Lancashire 
Brighton,  is  due  the  credit  of  introducing  to  a  doubling  public  an  elec- 
tric-tram service  so  constructed  as  to  be  of  no  mure  hindrance  or  danger 
to  ordinary  traffic  than  is  the  common  horse  tram.  The  realization  of 
this  as  a  work-a-day  fact,  even  in  a  holiday  resort  like  Iliac kpool,  is  a 
hundredfold  more  impressive  than  the  sight  of  it  In  an  exhibition  such 
as  the  Inventions  last  year.  The  principle  is  very  simple.  Under  each 
car  is  an  electric  motor  of  eight  horse-power, and  the  electric  force  nec- 
essary to  set  the  engine  in  motion  and  keep  it  at  work  is  conveyed  by  a 
flexible  conductor  hanging  from  the  car,  which  is  in  contact  with  a  pair 
of  continuous  copper  tubes  in  the  slit  below  the  roadway.  These  cop- 
per  tubes  are  stored  with  a  constant  supply  of  electricity,  and  from  them 
the  electric  motor  draws  through  its  conductor,  which  travels  alongwith 
it,  just  as  much  or  as  little  power  as  it  may  happen  to  require.  Kxactly 
in  the  same  manner  as  a  steam-engine  takes  steam  from  the  boiler  in 
proportion  to  the  power  required,  so  does  the  electric  motor  draw  upon 
the  electric  force  in  the  conductor*.  It  is,  in  fact,  as  if  a  locomotive 
steam  engine  could  take  up  its  steam  while  in  motion,  as  some  of  the  ex- 
press-engine* now  take  up  water,  freed  from  all  the  weight  of  boiler, 
water,  ami  coal,  and  having  simply  the  cylinder  which  transmutes  the 
steam-pressure  into  horixontal  motion  in  the  direction  required.  The 
ultimate  source  of  power  is,  at  it  frequently  the  case  in  more  kinds  of 
power  than  this,  modestly  withdrawn  from  public  vision.  There  arc 
the  steam  boilers  and  the  heavy  mechanism  fur  the  generation  of  the 
electric  force,  which  is  transmitted  continuously  into  the  copper  culiduc- 
tors  ready  for  the  requirements  of  the  motors.  This  mayor  may  not  be 
the  lH-Kinning  of  a  revolution  in  locomotion,  but  at  least  there  is  no  room 
for  doubt  as  to  the  possibility  of  electricity  being  adapted  for  this  pur- 


PICTURES  OF  THE  SEASON  IN  NEW  YORK. »  —  IV. 

I DO  not  think  that  the 
Sixty-first  Annual  Exlii- 
tion  of  the  National 
Academy  of  Design  calls  for 
any  very  extended  notice  in 
this  place.  More  and  more 
the  Academy  shows  are  fus- 
ing their  former  prestige  in 
,  the  eyes  of  all  who  arc  really 
interested  in  art  —  either  as 
producers  or  as  amateurs — 
though  much  of  it  still  sur- 
vives with  the  "  general  pub- 
lic." The  average  of  the 
pictures  shown  this  year 
was  certainly  higher  than  it 
would  or  could  have  been  a 
generation  ago;  but  was  as 
certainly  low  compared  with 
what  it  'onght  to  have  been 
to-day.  Innumerable  can- 
vases appeared,  fresh  from 
the  studio,  which  savored  of 
a  period  that  — were  it  not 
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for  these  very  exhibitions — wo  might  call  historical ; 
made  us  question  whether  we  hail  really  grown  very  much  in  art 
since  they  could  be  tolerated  by  any  committee  of  ad'mission.  Side 
by  side  with  them  hung  very  many  others  which,  being  merely  com- 
monplace and  uninteresting,  had  a  certain  worth  by  contrast';  and 
then  there  was  a  small  sprinkling  of  really  good  things  with  very, 
very  few  of  exceptional  interest  or  charm.  Mr.  Inness  was  easily 
first  with  a  beautiful  large  "  Wood  Interior,"  and  several  smaller 
landscapes.  Mr.  George  Inness,  Jr.,  showed  an  interesting  Sturm- 
threatened  landscape  with  horses;  Mr.  Porter  an  attractive  but  not 
wholly  excellent  portrait  of  a  beautifully -dressed  young  woman  ;  Mr. 
Frank  Millet  a  charming  interior  and  a  delightfully-painted  figure  of 
a  Greek  girl;  Mr.  Barsc  —  a  new  comer,  if  I  mistake  not,  but  evi- 
dently a  well-lrained  painter  —  an  "Interior  of  a  Plaster  Shop,"  re- 
markable not  only  for  the  treatment  of  white  tones  in  strong  light, 
hut  for  the  characterization  of  its  single  figure;  Mr.  Aldcn  Weir  the 
head  of  a  young  girl,  called  "  Reverie,"  that  was  beautiful  in  execu- 
tion, and  charming  in  sentiment — one  of  the  most  thoroughly  artistic 
though  not  one  of  the  most  striking  products  of  the  year;  Mr.  Butler 
an  "  Italian  Peasant,"  savoring  strongly  of  the  mere  model,  but  not 
without  much  attractiveness  ;  and  Mr.  Lippincott,  a  very  well-painted 
girl's  head.  And  there  were  also  good  and  characteristic  if  not  re- 
markable example*  of  Mr.  Bolton  Jones,  Mr.  Ross  Turner,  and  Mr. 
F.  S.  Church.  The  best  portraits  were  a  somewhat  eccentric  and 
mysterious,  but  very  vital  and  artistic  half-length  of  Dr.  McCosh,  by 
Mr.  Alexander,  and  a  fine  and  vigorous  likeness  of  a  physician,  by 
Mr.  Eastman  Johnson.  It  is  a  discouraging  fact  to  note*  that,  with 
all  the  good  portrait-painters  we  have  to-day — the  two  just  named 
being  but  examples  among  many  —  the  "official "  portrait  so  seldom, 
even  yet,  falls  lo  accomplished  hands.  In  this  exhibition,  for  exam- 
ple, we  had  to  set  against  the  one  confided  to  Mr.  Johnson  by  the 
College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  three  which  hail  been  given  to 
the  brush  of  the  P.  N.  A., — who  can  certainly  not  be  said  to  improve 
with  the  lapse  of  time.  Two  of  these  were  commissions  from  Cornell 
University,  and  the  other  from  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society. 
One  cannot  but  forgive  the  "general  public"  for  so  often  going 
astray  in  its  judgments,  when  one  remembers  that  it  is  just  t>uch 
bodies  as  these  which  ought  to  lead  it  in  thu  better  path ;  ought  to 
teach  it  that  artistic  excellence  is  a  matter  to  be  decided  upon  other 
grounds  than  those  of  nominal  rank  and  time-worn  prestige. 

The  three  Uallgartcn  prizes,  bestowed  by  the  votes  of  the  exhib- 
itors at  large,  fell  respectively  to  Mr.  Pcrcv  Moran,  for  an  extremely 
well-painted,  sufficiently  individual  and  ve'ry  attractive  interior  with 
two  figures  —  one  of  the  daintiest  trifles  we  had  seen  for  a  long  time; 
to  Mr.  Irving  Wiles  for  his  "Corner  in  a  Restaurant,"  which" bad  a 
single  actual  figure  with  others  seen  in  the  mirrors'  reflections,  and 
was  very  cleverly  handled  ;  and  to  Mr.  Collin  for  a  very  go«id  moon- 
lit "  Harvest  Field."  With  none  of  these  awards  was  one  inclined 
to  quarrel;  but  there  has  been  well  grounded  and  universal  discon- 
tent expressed  with  the  awaid  of  the  Clarke  prize  "  for  the  best  fig- 
ure-composition painted  iu  the  United  States.  Here  again  the  ex- 
hibitors were  tlie  voters  ;  but,  we  are  told,  Mr.  Sattcrlce's  picture- 
as  weak  in  idpa  as  in  execution — was  selected  rather  because  of  his 
personal  popularity  with  the  younger  generation  of  exhibitors  (anion" 
whom  he  has  many  pupils)  than  in  strict  accordance  with  really  con- 
scientious judgments.  1  do  not  like  to  gossip — in  print — and  I  hope  I 
have  a  due  sense  of  the  fact  that  unkind  personal)  ties  are  everywhere 
to  he  avoided.  But  the  statement  just  made  has  been  so  often  printed 
already  and,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  discover,  without  any  con- 
tradiction following,  tbat  it  can  hardly  be  cail.il  gossip  now.  Ami 
whatever  unkindness  it  may  hold  as  regards  one  artist,  is  offset.  I 
am  sure,  by  the  fact  that  it" is  but  simple  justice  to  manv  others  10 
say  that  the  prize  was  infinitely  belter  deserved  hv  Uiem.'  If  awnrds 
of  this  sort  are  to  mean  anything  at  all  — are  in  the  least  to  further 
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the  generous  wishes  of  their  founders  —  it  is  certainly  right  that  the 
public  shouftl  be  told  if  there  is  any  patent  miscarriage  of  justice  as 
regards  them. 

An  interesting  picture  which  was  out  of  the  competition— as  not 
bavin;  been  paiuled  in  America  — was  Mr.  Kobort  Koehler's 
•♦  Strike,"  which  showed  a  dreary,  smoky  common  with  '•  works  "  of 
some  sort  in  the  background,  and  in  the  foreground  an  excited  group 
of  laborers  parleying  with  the  master  who  stands  upon  the  steps  of 
what,  1  imagine,  was  meant  to  be  a  "  palatial  mansion."  Neither  in 
the  suggestion  of  this,  nor  in  the  characterization  of  the  master  was 
the  artist  very  successful ;  and  the  groups  of  workmen,  though  well 
composed  for  general  effect,  were  not  very  dramatically  realized  to 
close  inspection.  But  there  was  much  good  painting  on  the  canvas, 
especially  in  the  background  and  atmosphere ;  and  though  one  could 
not  call  it  a  real  success,  it  was  an  encouraging  sign  of  earnest  am- 
bition and  the  effort  to  grapple  intelligently  with  a  characteristically 
modern  subject. 

There  were  other  good  things  in  the  exhibition,  of  course,  notably 
among  the  landscapes.  Yet  nothing  remains  which  seems  to  me  to 
call  for  special  notice  save  Mr.  Warner's  excellently  realistic  yet  ar- 
tistic bust  in  plaster  of  Mr.  Blair. 

The  '•  Impressionist"  exhibition,  as  every  one  must  have  heard  by 
this  time,  has  been  the  great  sensation  of  the  year.  1  mean  among 
the  inner  circle  of  the  initiated  or  the  would-be  initiated  in  art.  In 
popular  attraction  it  has  not  even  remotely  rivalled  thu  Morgan  col- 
lection ;  but  the  two  together  have  certainly  made  this  a  marked  sea- 
son in  our  local  history.  T  lie  re  is  so  much  to  be  said  about  the  Im- 
prvssiooisU  that  I  am  almost  afraid  to  begin ;  and  it  will  be  batter 
to  wait  perhaps,  until,  after  a  brief  period  of  eclipse,  they  arc  again 
put  on  exhibition,  and  can  be  studied  in  that  soberer  m  wd,  which 
comes  wheu  tlie  first  blush  of  novelty  has  passed  away.  Tlieir  season 
at  the  American  Art  Galleries  was  necessarily  short,  as  the  rooms 
were  engaged  for  the  Second  Prize  Fund  Exhibition.  Their  upon- 
sors  profess  themselves  satisfied  with  the  amount  of  attention  they 
there  received,  but  believe  it  would  have  been  grv-ater  like  longer  they 
had  remained  on  view.  So  they  decided  to  give  them  anothurchancu, 
and  have  actually  secured  for  this  purpose  the  Academy  of  Design 
itself — a  conjunction  of  idea*  which  is  somewhat  suggestive  of  Saul 
among'  the  propliet*  I 

The  Second  Prize  Fund  Exhibition  now  open,  and  hereafter  to  be 
transferred  to  other  cities,  is,  I  am  told,  much  better  than  thu  first, 
which  I  did  not  see.  Certainly  it  is  remarkably  good— especially  if 
we  remember  that  it  has  occurred  at  the  same  time  with  the  Academy 
show,  and  with  that  of  the  Society  of  American  Artists  which  is 
also  now  open  at  the  Metropolitan  Museum.  Few  of  our  most  note- 
worthy artists  are  represented,  but  the  high  general  average  is  only 
the  more  cheering  on  that  account.  We  can  dispense  for  once  with 
canvases  of  exceptional  individuality  and  power  since  the  general 
level  of  those  we  have  is  so  respectable ;  since  they  give  such  grati- 
fying evidence  of  a  widespread  desire  to  deal  seriously  with  art— to 
•Cu  iy  its  methods  diligently,  and  then  to  use  them  earnestly,  straight* 
forwardly,  conscientiously,  unaffectedly. 

The  money  subscribed  this  year  gave  four  prizes  of  two  thousand 
dollars  each.  The  awards  —  decreed  before  the  exhibition  opened, 
were  made  by  a  committee  of  the  subscribers,  and  with  one  exception 
have  ■been  generally  confirmed  as  wise.  This  exception  is  Mr.  Clif- 
ford Grayson's  "  Mid-day  Dreams,"  which  shows  a  French  peasant- 
girl  silting,  lost  in  revery,  on  her  wheelbarrow  in  a  potato-field.  It 
i*  undoubtedly  a  good  piece  of  student's  work,  but  I  think,  nothing 
more.  Many  parts  of  it  are  well  painted,  but  in  others  there  is  corn- 
punitive  inadequacy ;  anil  the  sentiment  of  the  conception  is  hack- 
neyed, and  moreover,  not  very  clearly  expressed. 

Another  prize  was  taken  by  Mr,  E.  E.  Siuiuioo.*'*  "  Mother  anil 
Child,"  or  "  Poverty,"  as  thu  name  has  also  been  given.  Here  again, 
the  subject-matter  is  drawn  from  French  peasant  life ;  but  in  this  case 
there  is  such  individuality  and  such  reality  and  strength  of  sentiment 
that  one  is  quite  content  to  have  it  so.  It  may  seem  as  though  "the 
short  and  simple  annals  of  the  poor  "  had  been  told  to  exhaustion 
upon  canvas;  hut  this  mother,  fallen  asleep  over  her  poiato-peeliug 
with  her  head  on  her  baby's  bed,  strikes  us  as  a  new  Du'urc  imagined 
in  a  most  tenderly  sympathetic  way,  and  painted  IkiIiIIv  and  faith- 
fully without  anv  touch  of  sentimentality  in  conception  or  would-be 
prettiness  in  effect.  The  awakening  baby  is  perhaps  a  thought  less 
successful ;  but  the  picture  as  a  whole  is  something  more  than  a  good 
bit  of  workmanship  or  a  good  intention— it  is  a  own/  picture — one  in 
which  technical  ability  has  been  turned  to  intellectual  purpose  with- 
out detriment  to  purely  pictorial  success. 

These  two  canvoses'show  life-size  figures,  but  the  other  two  prize- 
winners have  worked  on  a  smaller  scale.  Mr.  Millet's  "  Interior  of 
an  Inn,"  explained  by  the  well-known  quotation  from  Shcnslone,  is 
a  most  dainty  and  accomplished  piece  of  work,  and  not  lacking  in 
the  clear  expression  of  the  suggested  sentiment.  The  conception 
speaks  too  strongly  ot  Mr-  Abbey  to  have  thu  charm  of  originalitv 
and  the  scheme  of  lighting  —  a  broad,  clear  illumination  falling  in 
through  the  wide,  low  window,  beside  which  sits  thu  young  cavalier 
about  to  feast  on  the  viands  supplied  by  the  pretty  servant  maid  — 
has  been  so  often  resorted  to  of  late  that  one  would  almost  resent  its 
recurrence  were  it  less  delightfully  haudled.  Yet  on  the  whole  Mr. 
Millet  has  never  done  so  wholly  satisfactory  a  piece  of  work — one 
which  is  so  truly  a  picture,  and  not  merely  a  study  of  some  attractive 
figure.  Under  the  circumstances  it  certainly  deserved  its  prize,  tlwiugh 
if  a  somewhat  similar  work  by  Mr.  Carl  Marr  had  not  been  excluded 


from  competition  by  the  fact  of  tia  previous  purchase  by  a  private 
owner,  it  might  have  made  good  its  claim  to  the  reward  instead.  The 
canvas  in  this  case  is  of  larger  size,  but  the  scheme  of  lighting  is  the 
same.  There  are  again  two  figures,  but  in  this  instance  tiiey  are 
young  Dutch  women  spinning.  The  title  —  "  Gossip"  — is  well  inter- 
preted, without  over-emphasis;  the  scheme  of  color — light  and  almost 
neutral  save  for  a  dilficult  blue  in  one  of  the  dresses— is  very  delight- 
ful, and  the  handling  throughout  extremely  accomplished.  We  have 
rarely  given  us,  in  an  exhibition  by  American  hands,  so  wholly  mas- 
terly a  passage  as  the  window-ledge  with  its  dowering  plants  in  this 
canvas ;  and  rarely  indeed  a  canvas  in  which  we  care  so  little  to  pick 
out  one  item  of  interest  and  forget  the  rest.  Mr.  Marr,  I  may  add, 
is  a  young  artist  from  Cincinnati,  who,  a  few  years  ago,  frequently 
»p|>carcd  as  an  illustrator  in  our  magazines,  but  of  late  has  been 
studying  at  Munich.  One  cannot  but  think  there  is  small  need  tor 
him  to  study  longer  —  cannot  but  wish  he  may  now  come  home,  and 
devote  his  accomplished  brush  to  the  portrayal  of  American  themes, 
and  the  working  of  a  new  instead  of  the  re-workingof  an  old  artistic 
quarry. 

The  fourth  prize-taker  is  Mr.  Ulrish,  who  began  two  or  three 
years  ago,  with  admirable  representations  of  artisan-life  in  New  York 
out  has  since  transferred  his  affections  to  Venice.  His  prize-picture 
shows  the  interior  of  a  glass-blowing  establishment  with  numerous 
figures  of  workmen  and  on-lookers.  Neither  in  composition  nor  in 
thu  scheme  of  lighting  —  which  essay  to  render  the  double  illumina- 
tion of  daylight  and  ruddy  furnace-glare  —  is  there  as  much  unity  as 
might  be  desired.  Yet  a  very  complicated  task  has  been  very  well 
accomplished,  and  it  is  a  pleasure  to  see  so  serious  an  effort  to  deal 
with  a  difficult  problem  in  a  straightforward  way  — with  an  effort 
after  reality  and  not  after  more  specious  effectiveness.  This  picture, 
too,  well  deserve*  the  award  which  fell  to  it.  And  yet  there  is  some- 
thing to  be  said  in  the  way  of  criticism  of  all  the  awards.  In  a  cou- 
test  planned,  as  this  avowedly  is,  to  foster  the  best  interests  of  native 
art  it  seems  to  me  that  some  regard  ought  to  be  paid  to  choice  of 
subject,  or  some  account  taken  of  the  artists'  wish  or  no-wish  to  be 
American  in  art  as  well  as  in  birth.  Of  course  I  know  there  is  an 
artistic  plane  that  lies  above  all  considerations  of  nationality.  Where 
ideal  art  is  in  question,  then  all  we  need  ask  or  can  ask  is  that  the 
executive  should  be  —  an  artist.  And  if  our  conditions  were  differ- 
ent— If  we  already  had  a  national  school  devoted  to  the  portrayal  of 
national  life  —  then  it  would  matter  little  if  this  painter,  or  if  that 

I should  stray  away  to  foreign  lands  and  try  to  reveal  to  us  something 
new  and  unfamiliar.  No  one  would  think,  for  instance,  of  blaming 
,  a  French  plainter,  who,  like  Decamps  or  Fromentin,  should  paint 
the  East,  or  like  Tissot,  should  cross  the  Channel  for  his  themes. 
There  are  enough  men  there  to  stay  at  home  and  give  the  mother- 
land her  due,  and  prevent  the  possibility  of  the  entire  expatriation 
of  French  art.  But  with  us  the  case  is  different.  Our  new  material 
is  at  home— we  go  abroad  merely  to  find  what  is  old  and  hackneyed ; 
and  the  measure  savors,  not  of  ambition  but  of  pusillanimity.  We 
paint  French  peasants  and  Dutch  maidens  and  German  boors,  not 
because  they  are  good  and  virgin  subjects,  but,  on  the  contrary,  be- 
cause they  are  easier  to  paint  since  so  many  men  have  already  shown 
us  how.  Once  in  a  while  there  comes  a  good  result —  such  as  Mr. 
Simmons's  in  this  exhibition ;  but  more  often — as  with  Mr.  Grayson's 
lectures  —  we  feel  that  we  are  looking  merely  at  a  relies,  hearing 
merely  an  echo,  praising  merely  an  imitation.  When  we  get,  by- 
chance,  what  I  may  call  an  "international"  picture  (borrowing  a 
term  from  the  criticism  of  current  American  fiction),  we  are  very 
grateful.  Such  a  one,  for  instance,  was  that  excellent  "  Dutch  Inn 
Garden,"  bv  Mr.  Chase  (described  here  at  length  some  weeks  ago), 
which  had  a  foreign  title  and  a  foreign  background,  but  in  which  the 
figures  were  palpably  American  and  the  whole  result  American,  I  am 
sure,  in  expression.  And  we  are  still  more  grateful  when  nothing  is 
borrowed — when  we  see  an  effort  to  deal  straightforwardly  with  what 
tlte  gods  have  given  us  at  home.  It  is  nut  a  poor  gift,  believe  me ; 
and  one  of  the  most  hopeful  facts  to  record  of  the  present  exhibition 
is  that  so  many  of  the  youngest  generation  of  exhibitor*  show  a  seri- 
ous desire  to  accept  it  for  what  it  is  worth. 

Mr.  (iilbert  Gaul,  for  instance,  sends  a  small  canvas  palled  "  Hold- 
ing the  Line,"  which  shows  a  group  of  soldiers  in  the  very  heat  and 
passion  of  conflict.  If  it  is  a  Fitllc  aslray  in  composition— having,  I 
think,  two  focal  jioints  instead  of  one  —  it  is  so  cleverly  painted,  evi- 
dently so  seriously  felt,  and  so  dramatic  in  it*  characterization  of  the 
different  hgures/that  one  is  tempted  to  forget  all  fault-finding  In 
simple  satisfaction.  Larger  and  more  ambitious  is  Mr.  Trego's 
"  Battery  —  Malt ! "  with  its  long  line  of  mounted  men  in  a  delight- 
fully realized  gray  atmosphere.  There  is  too  much  evidence  that 
"  The  Itnrtf  in  M-riiim  "  was  studied  iu  preference  to  horses  in  motion, 
as.thcy  would  have  appeared  to  the  artist's  actual  powers  of  vision, 
ami  ihe  bodies  of  the  steeds  have  been  given  loo  shiny  and  metallic 
a  texture.  But  in  composition,  in  dramatic  life,  and  in  individuali- 
zation of  character  there  is  very  much  to  praise;  and  again,  iu  gen- 
eral seriousness  of  aim  and  effort. 

M.  G.  van  Kenoski.akr. 


Mr.  B.  V.  TaowBHiixiB,  son  of  Professor  William  P.  Trowbridge,  of 
Nrw  Haven,  has  been  appointed  supervising  architect  of  the  new  build- 
ing to  be  erected  for  the  American  School  of  Archmology  at  Alliens, 
and  will  leave  for  Oreece  in  July.—  Bottom  Journal. 
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THE  HISTORY  OF  STEEL.1 


AD   t  li  e  question 
••What  is  steel  Y" 
been  asked  Iwenty- 
five  years  ago,  said  ihe 
lecturer,    there  would 
i»ve  been  no  difficulty 
in    (jiving    an  answer, 
which,  if  it  had  not  been 
the  correct  one,  woidd  at 
least  have  been  one  on 
all  metallurgists 
have  been  agreed. 
But  twentv-five  years 
have  brought  about  most 
wonderful    changes  in 
steel  and  steel  making. 
The  manufacture  of  iron 
and  its  conversion  into 
_  <»r  steel  has  been  so  changed 
by  new  and  rapid  proc- 
i  ~|  esses,  and  such  wonder- 
ful results  have  been  ac- 
complished, and  are  now 
being  accomplished,  that 
the  oldest  and  ablest  men 
engaged  in  the  art  stand 
timid  and  uncertain  us  to 
what  may  yet  be  brought 
forth.    By  these  newer 
methods  of  converting 
iron  into  steel  the  grada- 
tions of  quality  have  been 
gradual 


Jx-  Awhtia  Lucca.  Italy,  W&t  J>«my. 

AmWAMmtai  is  now  very  difficult 

■av  where  the  iron  leaves  off,  and  where  the  steel  begins. 

'Steel  is  at  the  same  lime  one  of  the  most  useful,  and  one  of  die 
most  remarkable  of  metals.  Its  origin,  nomenclature,  an.l  its  ever- 
varying  relation  to  iron,  have  puzzled  the  ablest  metallurgists  of  the 
world,  and  to-day  it  is  as  far  as  ever  from  being  a  settled  question. 
But  wonderful  ns  is  its  composition,  and  wonderful  as  is  the  effect 
upon  its  composition  by  even  llie  slightest  addition,  increase  or  ab- 
sence of  any  one  of  its  component  pans,  its  behavior  is  more  wonder- 
ful than  all'else,  and  far  more  difficult  to  be  accounted  for.  In  the 
limes  when  thu  fate  of  empire",  as  well  as  of  individuals,  was  settled 
by  hand-to-hand  encounters,  warriors  were  wont  to  speak  of  their 
'•'trusty  blade,"  but  trusty  as  they  thought  them  there  often  came  a 
lime  when  they  snapped  asunder  without  note  of  warning.  In  ro- 
mance and  song  we  an"  told  of  the  noted  steel  blade  of  Saladin, 
whose  matchless  temper  and  keen  edge,  handled  with  the  dexterity 
of  its  owner,  would  cleave  in  twain  the  most  i;aiize-Iiku  texture  the 
loom*  of  t'ashiucrc  could  produce  as  it  Moated  in  the  air,  while  the 
massive  sword  of  different  temper,  wielded  by  the  powerful  arm  of 
Richard  the  Lion-hearted,  would  at  one  blow  sunder  a  bar  of  iron. 

In  a  general  way  it  may  be  -aid  that  all  metals,  whether  known  aa 
cast-iron,  wrought-iron,  malleable-iron,  shear-steel,  blister-steel,  cast- 
steel,  as  well  as  open-hearth.  Bessrmer,  Chrome,  Clapp-Grilhths  and 
other  steels,  are  one  and  all  iron  having  different  percentages  of  car- 
Urn,  silicon,  phosphorus,  sulphur,  manganese,  etc.;  and  the  strength, 
ductility  and  hardness  of  these  various  n  elals  are  influenced  ahiin-t 

~i  FjT^^t  f7»m»n*l-lr«»sd«li»*re.l  t.y  M.  J.F.  Hoilowa*,  President  of  the  Cuj- 
aliMga  Steam  Furua-sx.n.,  ju.,1  published  In  /raw. 


entirely  by  their  composition,  rather  than  by  their  mode  l 
lure.  There  is  no  question  alioul  which  there  is  more  dii 
than  there  is  about  the  proper  proportion*  which  should  be  had  in 
this  composition  of  good  steel,  and  there  is  no  more  puzzling  question 
than  that  of  accounting  for  some  of  the  wonderful  things  that  hap- 
pen, both  in  making  steel,  and  in  using  it  for  structural  purpose*. 

Passing  over  the  scriptural  references  to  this  metal,  and  the  uses 
known  to  have  been  made  of  it  by  the  people  of  India  in  the  days  of 
Alexander,  and  centuries  afterwards  by  Christian  and  Saraceu  in 
the  Wars  of  the  Crusaders,  the  lecturer  chose  a  date  a  little  more 
than  one  hundred  velars  ago,  as  that  when  steel-making  may  be  said 
to  have  had  a  beginning  in  England,  from  which  it  has  grown  in  im- 
portance up  to  the  present  hour.  About  this  time  there  was  living 
in  Sheffield.  Eng.,  a  man  by  the  name  of  Huntsman,  tic  was  a 
watch  and  clock  maker,  and  he  had  so  much  trouble  in  getting  a  steel 
that  would  answer  for  his  springs,  he  determined  to  make  some  steel 
himself.  He  experimented  for  along  time  in  secret,  and  after  many 
failures  he  hit  u|>on  ■  process  that  pruduced  a  superior  quality  of 
steel.  The  best  steel  to  be  obtained  at  that  lime  was  made  by  the 
Hindoos,  and  it  cost  in  England  about  $50,000  a  ton  ;  but  Huntsman's 
steel  could  be  had  for  $500  a  ton,  ami  as  he  found  a  ready  market  for 


all  the  steel  he  could  make  he  determined  to  keep  his  invention 
nd  no  one  was  allowed  to  enter  his  works  except  his  workrm 


crct,  and  i 

and  they  were  sworn  to  secresy.  But  other  iron  and  steel  makers 
were  determined  to  find  out  how  he  produced  the  quality  of  steel  he 
made,  and  this  is  how  they  accomplished  it  at  last.  One  dark  and 
bitter  cold  wintry  night  a  wretched-looking  beggar  knocked  at  I  lie 
door  of  Huntsman's  works  and  asked  shelter  from  the  storm  that  was 
ragiug  without.  The  workmen,  pitying  the  supposeil  beggar,  gave 
him  permission  to  come  in  and  find  warmth  and  shelter  near  one  of 
the  furnaces.  In  a  little  while  the  drowsy  beggar  fell  asleep,  or  at 
least  m -ciiied  to  do  so,  but  beneath  his  torn  and  shabby  hat  his  half- 
shut  eyes  watched  with  most  eager  interest  every  movement  made  by 
the  men  about  the  furnaces,  and  as  the  charging  of  the  nielting-|K>ts, 
heating  the  furnaces,  and  at  last  pouring  the  steel  into  ingots  took 
several  hours  to  accomplish,  it  is  hardly  neccsrarv  to  add  that  the 
forgotten  beggar  slept  long,  and,  as  it  seemed,  soundly,  in  the  corner 
were  he  lay.  It  turned  out  afterward  that  the  apparently  sleeping 
begger  was  a  well-to-do  iron  maker  living  near  by,  and  the  fact  that 
be  soon  began  the  erection  of  large  steel  works  simitar  to  Huntsman's 
was  good  evidence  that  he  was  a  poor  sleeper  but  a  good  watcher. 

From  this  time  on  Shelfield  grew,  to  become  the  great  steel  centre 
of  the  world,  and  it  doubtless  would  have  continued  as  such  but  for 
the  invention  of  another  Englishman,  who  like  Huntsman,  was  no 
steel  maker,  but  who  has  made  an  invention  in  the  conversion  of  iron 
into  steel  that  has  revolutionized  not  only  steel  making  but  numerous 
other  industries,  which  use  for  their  prosecution  that  metal  in  various 
forms.  The  name  of  this  great  inventor  is  Henry  Bessemer.  He 
was  born  at  Charlton,  in  Hertfordshire,  England,  in  1813.  While 
still  a  young  man  he  showed  a  decided  genius  for  mechanical  pur- 
suits, and  his  father  wisely  purchased  for  him  a  beautiful  HollzafM 
foot-lathe,  on  which  he  early  began  what  has  since  become  a  splendid 
career.  At  the  age  of  eighteen  lie  left  home  for  Loudon,  knowing, 
as  he  has  since  said,  "no  one;"  he,  however,  on  his  arrival  there, 
began  work  as  an  engraver  and  modeller,  and  Boon  found  plenty  to 
do.  But  he  had  a  genius  for  inventing  as  well,  and  bearing  in  sonic 
way  of  the  enormous  frauds  practised  iqion  the  Government  by  Use 
use  of  counterfeited  and  cancelled  stamps,  he  began  the  study  of  the 
subject :  and  after  a  long  time  produced  what  he  thought  was  a  very 
much  better  system.  It  seems  that  he  succeedeJ  in  producing  a  very 
elal  orate  and  costly  stamp,  which  required  skilful  workii.cn  and 
clalioratc  machinery,  such  as  only  the  Government  could  afford  to 
make.  It  was  at  last  proved  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  stamp  detri- 
ment that  by  its  adoption,  and  by  securing  the  services  of  the  in- 
ventor, to  superintend  their  manufacture,  the  revenues  of  that  depart- 
ment would  be  largely  increased.  At  last,  after  much  time  had  been 
consumed  by  the  negotiations,  an  arrangement  was  perfected  by 
which  both  his  stamp  and  his  services  were  secured  to  the  Govcrn- 
It  seems  that  he  was  at  this  time  engaged  to  a  young  lady, 
*  only  waiting  to  obtain  this  position,  in  order  to  be  in  a  posi- 
tion to  marry  her.  Feeling  that  the  consummation  of  his  hope*  was 
near  at  hand  he  went  to  pay  a  visit  to  his  intended,  and  believing 
that  she  would  be  equally  interested  in  the  invention  which  would 
add  so  much  to  their  future  happiness,  he  took  with  him  a  sample  of 
the  stamps  he  had  designed  ami  explained  to  her  the  difficulties  to  be 
overcome,  and  how  he  hail  succeeded  in  overcoming  them.  He  ex- 
plained that  one  of  the  most  desirable  things  to  be  accomplished  wa* 
to  so  make  the  stamp  that  it  could  not  be  used  more  than  once.  As 
the  young  lady  looked  at  it  she  suid  5  "II  you  could  print  the  date  on 
it,  that  would  prevent  its  lieing  used  again."  The  idea  struck  him  lb-it 
he  could  raaku  the  die  so  as  lo  insert  movable  type,  so  that  the  date 
might  be  changed  daily.  He  at  once  changed  bis  device;  but  little 
did  he  or  the  voung  lady  dream  what  would  be  the  result  of  the  im- 
provement, air.  Messemei,  relying  upon  ihe  good  faith  of  the  Gov- 
ernment officials,  with  whom  he  had  so  long  been  negotiating,  took 
his  new  and  improved  stamp  lo  them  for  their  inspection ;  and  lo  the 
credit  of  the  Government  ollicials  be  it  said,  they  at  once  saw  the 
value  of  the  improvement,  and  what  was  more,  they  saw  that  by 
adopting  ii  they  could  use  their  old  stamp  dies,  and 'could  also  do 
without  any  stamp  superintendent.  So  they  coolly  ijnored  the  in- 
vention MM  the  itivenior.  and,  as  he  afierwani  said,  "  I  hail  no  patent 
to  fall  bac  k  u|>on,  and  I  could  not  go  to  law  if  I  bad  wanted  to  do  so, 
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for  my  money  mi  all  gone  ;  to,  sad  and  dispirited,  and  with  a  burn- 
ing seme  of  injustice,  I  went  away  from  the  slauip  oflice  too  prom) 
to  ask  a  favor  that  was  undeniably  my  right."  Mr.  Bessemer,  how 
erer,  was  not  entirely  discouraged,  but  went  on  and  made  a  very  im- 
portant invention  in  the  manufacture  of  what  is  known  as  gold  paint 
or  Bessemer  bronze. 

The  circumstances  which  led  to  the  invention  which  has  chiefly 
contributed  to  the  fame  of  Bessemer  are  graphically  described,  lie 
had  invented  an  improvement  in  ordnance  and  projectiles,  and  about 
the  time  of  the  Crimean  War  endeavored  to  induce  the  English  Gov- 
ernment to  give  it  a  trial;  but  the  obstacles  thrown  in  his  way  dis- 
heartened him,  and  he  went  to  Parts,  where  at  a  dinner  he  met  Prince 
Napoleon.  The  Prince,  oil  inquiry  about  the  invention,  became  very 
much  interested  in  it,  and  asked  Mr.  Bessemer  to  show  it  and  explain 
its  merits  to  the  emperor,  which  he  did  soon  after.  The  emperor 
urged  hi  in  to  coniinne  his  experiments,  and  at  the  same  time  he 
placed  in  his  band  a  sum  of  money  to  defray  the  cost  of  them.  Some 
time  after,  when  Mr.  Bessemer  had  built  a  gun,  and  with  his  im- 
proved projectiles  proved  to  the  French  military  authorities  the  value 
of  the  invention,  a  general  who  witnessed  the  trial  said,  "Yes,  the 
shot  rotate  properly,  but  if  you  cannot  get  stronger  metal  to  make 
your  guns  of,  the  shot  will  be  of  little  use."  It  was  this  incidental 
remark  made  by  a  French  officer  that  first  turned  the  thoughts  of 
Mr.  Beasemer  into  that  channel,  the  following  of  which  has  produced 
the  most  marked  change  in  metallurgy  that  the  world  has  ever  wit- 
nessed. Mr.  Bessemer  immediately  returned  to  England,  made  a 
tour  of  the  principal  iron-works,  and  began  a  study  into  the  processes 
by  which  iron  and  steel  were  produced.  He  than  began  to  experiment 
in  a  small  way,  seeking  to  improve  iron  in  various  ways;  but  with- 
ont  moch  success ;  he  built  up  one  furnace  after  another,  only  to  tear 
them  down  again.  This  coulinued  for  a  year  or  two  until  at  last  the 
idea  came  to  him  to  try  to  purify  iron  by  blowing  through  it  while 
melted.  He  first  began  by  melting  eight  or  ten  pounds  in  a  crucible, 
and  blowing  air  through  it  by  means  of  a  movable  blow-pipe,  lie 
found  that  he  could  make  good  iron,  but  that  was  all ;  but  it  encour- 
aged him  to  goon.  He  then  built  a  small  furnace  or  uupola,  which  was 
open  at  the  top,  and  had  a  number  of  small  holes  through  the  bottom, 
through  which  he  was  to  blow  Umj  air.  He  had  it  heated  up  ami 
hung  over  it  by  a  chain  a  round  lid  such  as  is  used  to  cover  holes  in 
the  sidewalks.  When  all  was  ready,  ht<  told  his  workmen  to  pour 
Um;  melted  iron  into  the  top  of  the  furnace  and  onto  the  air, and  then 
to  drop  the  lid  over  the  opening.  The  men  turned  the  metal  in 
but  when  it  struck  the  air  thaL  was  rushing  in  at  the  bottom,  it  pro- 
duced such  a  frightful  roar  and  so  filled  thu  whole  place  with  (lames 
and  sparks,  that  the  men  fled  to  save  their  lives.  As  the  air-cock 
was  close  to  the  furnace  no  one  could  get  near  enough  to  it  to  shut  it 
off,  and  so  it  roared  and  blazed  away  undisturbed.  Soon  the  lid 
that  hung  over  the  mouth  got  hot,  and  melting  away,  dropped  down 
into  the  fiery  mass.  As  they  looked  on  in  amazement  diuy  olwerved 
a  change  in  the  color  and  in  the  fierceness  of  the  flames,  until  in  a 
short  time  it  died  down  so  that  they  were  able  to  get  close  enough  to 
shut  off  the  blast  and  slop  the  process.  When  the  furnace  had  cooled 
down,  they  examined  the  metal,  without  having  the  slightest  idea  of 
there  being  anything  peculiar  about  it,  but  a  close  scrutiny  revealed 
the  fact  that  it  was  not  iron — it  was  steel.  Thus  all  at  once,  by  what 
had  seemed  to  be  a  most  undesirable  accident,  there  leaned  into  exis- 
tence the  most  wonderful  transformation  of  metals  the  world  had 
ever  seen  or  known,  and  had  the  wildest  dreams  of  the  most  studious 
a'chemist  of  the  oldest  time  come  to  pass,  it  could  not  have  equ tilled 
what  Henry  Bessemer  had  accomplished  that  day  in  the  old  house 
in  which  Richard  Baxter  once  lived  and  wrote.  While  Bessemer 
had,  as  it  were  by  accident,  made  steel  by  blowing  air  through  melted 
cast-iron,  he  was  a  long  war  from  having  made  it  in  an  engineering 
or  a  commercial  success,  and  he  travelled  a  long  and  rugged  path  ere 
that  was  accomplished.  That  at  last  it  was  so  made  is  in  part  due 
to  the  skill  and  ingenuity  of  an  American  engineer,  Alexander  L. 
Hollv.  'litis  in  brief  is  the  story  of  Henry  Bessemer  and  of  his  first 
experiment  in  converting  iron  into  steel.  By  subsequent  changes 
and  improvement*  it  has  grown  up  to  be  a  process  not  only  of  great 
interest  but  of  great  importance  as  well- 
In  various  parts  of  our  country  have  been  built  up  vast  steel-works 
where  by  the  introduction  of  air  beneath  a  body  of  from  s-ix  to  ten 
tons  of  molten  iron,  blown  at  a  pressure  that  will  not  permit  the  fluid 
ne  al  to  fall  into  the  open  holes  in  the  bottom  of  the  converts  ,iti  the 
short  space  of  from  twelve  to  fifteen  minutes  the  entire  mass  is 
changed  from  crude  cast-iron  to  steel.  From  a  re<?ent  report  of  a 
Bessemer  steel  plant  I  find  that  in  twenty-four  hours  they  made  90 
heats  in  their  converters,  aggregating  a  total  of  883  tons,  and  during 
the  same  time  they  rolled,  2,697  steel  rails,  weighing  856  tons.  Com- 
pare this  with  the  old-time  method,  where  a  group  of  Hindoos  with 
their  pig-skin  bellows  and  bamboo  reeds  worked  all  day  long  to  fuse 
a  little  lump  of  ore  into  a  pasty  mass  which  they  afterward  melted 
in  a  clay  pot,  and  then  hammered  into  a  knife  blade.  No  wonder 
the  world  moved  slow  in  those  far-off  days,  when  iron  and  steel  were 
so  hard  to  get,  and  no  wonder  it  moves  fast  now  that  both  are  so 
abundant.  The  Bessemer  steel-works,  all  of  which  have  beeu  built 
within  but  a  few  years,  have  now  a  combined  capacity  that  has 
yielded  steel  enough  to  cover  all  civilized  lands  with  a  net-work  of 
railroads;  has  laid  numerous  cables  under  almost  every  sea;  has 
filled  the  air  with  iron  and  steel  pathways,  over  which  lightning  har- 
nessed 10  thought  has  made  distant  land*  our  neighbors. 
In  1 728,  John  Page  patented  a  process  in  England,  io  which  he 


mixed  certain  vegetable  and  mineral  substances  with  melted  cast-iron, 
and  then  directed  a  blast  of  air  down  on  it  to  refine  or  decarbonize 
it-  Thus  more  than  one  hundred  years  before  Bessemer  he  paved 
the  way  for  that  wonderful  process  which  has  done  so  much  for  the 
world  today.  In  1*61,  John  Wood  patented  a  process  of  melting 
cast-iron  in  a  furnace  and  then  mixing  wrought-iron  scrap  with  it,  a 
process  which  one  hundred  years  later  became  an  established  indus- 
try, now  so  well  known  as  the  Siemens-Martin  steel.  In  1771,  the 
word  steel  is  first  mentioned  in  connection  with  an  application  for  a 
patent,  and  just  one  hundred  years  ago  Henry  Cort,  of  England,  ob- 
tained a  patent  for  converting  cast-iron  into  wrought-iron  by  means 
of  a  process  since  known  as  puddling,  which  consisted  in  melting  the 
pig-iron  in  a  bath  of  cinder,  and  stirring  it  with  a  bar  until  the  sili- 
con, carbon,  sulphur,  phosphorus  and  other  Impurities  are  removed, 
when  the  pasty  mass  was  hammered  down  into  slabs  or  billets,  and 
afterwards  by  means  of  grooved  rolls  drawn  into  bars  or  rods. 

A  later  and  by  far  more  important  patent  was  the  one  awarded  to 
Henry  Bessemer  in  1856,  and  which  consisted,  as  I  have  told  you,  in 
blowing  air  up  and  through  a  mass  of  melted  cast-iron  for  the  pur- 
]tose  of  ridding  it  of  its  impurities,  and  Urns  converting  it  into  steel. 
Others  had  previously  used  steam  to  bring  about  the  same  result,  but 
they  found  the  component  parts  of  steam  would  not  as  readily  unite 
with  the  Impurities  within  the  melted  iron,  and  besides,  it  tended  to 
chill  the  metal. 

Mr.  Hulloway  concluded  his  address  by  repeating  the  following 
description,  written  by  M.  A.  L.  Holly,  of  a  night-scene  in  the  con- 
verter room  of  a  Bessemer  steel-works :  •'  The  cavernous  room  is 
dark,  the  air  is  sulphurous,  the  sounds  of  suppressed  power  are  mel- 
ancholy and  deep.  Half-revealed  monsters,  with  piercing  eyes  crouch 
in  the  corners ;  spectral  shapes  ever  Hit  about  the  wall,  and  lurid 
gleams  of  light  anon  Hash  in  your  face  as  some  remorseless  monster 
opens  its  red-hot  jaws  for  its  iron  rations.  The  inciter  thrusts  a  spear 
between  the  joints  of  its  armor,  and  a  glistening  yellow  stream  spurts 
out  a  moment,  and  then  all  is  dark  once  more.  Again  and  again  he 
stabs  it,  till  six  tons  of  its  hot  and  smoking  blond  fills  a  great  caldron 
to  die  brim.  Then  the  foreman  shouts  to  a  thirty-foot  giant  in  the 
corner,  who  thenceforth  stretches  out  his  iron  arm,  and  gently  lifts  the 
caldron  away  into  the  air  and  turns  out  the  blood  in  a  hissing,  spark- 
ling stream,  which  dives  into  the  white-hot  jaws  of  another  monster 
—  a  monster  as  big  as  an  elephant,  with  a  bead  like  a  toad  and  a 
scaly  hide.  The  foreman  shouts  again,  at  which  up  rises  the  mon- 
ster on  its  haunches,  growling  and  snorting  with  sparks  and  flume. 
What  a  conflict  of  elements  is  going  on  in  that  vast  laboratory,  a  mil- 
lion balls  of  melted  iron  tearing  away  from  the  liquid  mass,  surging 
from  side  to  side,  and  plunging  down  again  only  io  be  blown  out, 
more  hot  and  angry  than  before ;  column  upon  column  of  air  squeezed 
solid  like  rods  of  glass  by  the  power  of  five  hundred  horses,  piercing 
and  shattering  the  iron  at  every  point,  chasing  it  up  and  down,  rob- 
bing it  of  its  treasures  only  to  be  decomposed  and  hurled  into  the 
night  in  roaring  blaze.  As  the  combustion  goes  on,  the  surging 
mass  grows  hotter,  throwing  out  splashes  of  litjuid  slag,  and  the  dis- 
charge from  its  mouth  changes  from  sparks  and  streaks  of  red  and 
yellow  gas  to  tbiek,  full  white  dazzling  flame.  But  such  battles  can- 
not last  long.  In  a  quarter  of  an  hour  the  iron  is  stripped  of  its 
every  combustible  alloy,  and  hangs  out  the  white  flag.  The  con- 
verter is  then  turned  down  on  its  side,  tbe  blast  shut  off,  the  recar- 
bonizcr  run  in.  Then  for  a  moment  the  war  of  the  elements  rages 
again  ;  the  mass  boils  and  Dames  with  higher  intensity,  and  with  a 
chemical  reaction  sometimes  throwing  it  violently  out  of  the  con- 
verters mouth ;  then  all  is  quiet,  and  the  product  is  a  liquid,  milky 
steel,  that  pour* out  into  the  ladle  from  uudcr  it*  roof  of  slag,  smooth, 
shining  and  almost  transparent." 


Reclamation  of  Astsmci*  Swamts.  —  The  level  of  some  of  the 
large  American  lake*  bos  risen  since  the  settlement  and  cultivation  of 
their  bonier*.  Tbe  rising  of  Lake  Michigan  at  Chicago  is  sufficient  to 
be  noticeable  by  those  familiar  with  fixed  points  along  the  shore.  Suit 
Lake  h*s  risen  2  feet  since  the  Mormons  settled  in  that  vicinity,  and  hy 
irrigation  cultivated  the  land.  There  are  numerous  geological  <  vi- 
denees  that  the  great  Salt  Lake  once  filled  a  large  basin,  and  the  pre- 
sumption now  is  that  the  uniform  rainfall  induced  by  (he  even  distri- 
bution of  water  on  this  cultivated  land,  has  brought  about  the  n  et  nt 
rise  of  level.  At  the  present  time  there  are  two  extensive  scheim-s  for 
lowering  the  surfaces  of  lakes.  The  boldest  nf  these  project*  consist* 
in  the  drainage  of  the  southern  portion  of  the  State  of  Florida,  where 
the  early  Spanish  explorer  vainly  sought  for  the  fountain  of  \oulh. 
This  region  is  very  nearly  level,  hut  slowly  rises  to  an  elevation  of 
00  feet  above  the  sea;  it  ts  traversed  by  small  rivers  with  long  names, 
conferral)  by  the  aborigine*,  but  the  rank  tropical  growth  impedes  their 
flow.  A  grant  of  land  ha*  been  made  to  the  projectors  of  the  scheme 
and  a  canal  dredged  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  by  the  flow  through 
this  canal,  4,(100,1)00  acres  of  swamp  have  been  reclaimed,  and  it  is  ex- 
pected that  the  completion  of  the  work  will  eventually  reclaim  22,IN*J,- 
000  acres.  The  main  canal  running  across  the  State  will  furnish  a 
course  by  which  vessels  sailing  between  ports  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
and  tlte  Atlantic  coast,  will  reduce  their  voyage  260  miles.  A  similar 
work  is  in  course  in  California,  and  contemplate*  tlie  lowering  of  Lake 
Tulane  15  feet  by  mean*  of  a  canal  40  miles  long,  thereby  reclaiming 
376,000  acres,  while  water  will  be  used  to  irrigate  and  render  fit  for 
cultivation  400.000  acres  of  land.  The  canal  will  discharge  Into  the 
San  Joaquin  river  at  the  head  of  navigation,  and  it  will  thereby  in- 
crease  the  dep.h  and  make  the  river  suiuble  for  heavier  shipping.— 
EngiMtritui. 
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THE  EXCAVATIONS  IN  ST.  MARK  S  PIAZZA,  VENICE. 


Tt.t  Pilin  of  St.  MirV  iMfor*  I  I  /». 

PROCESSIONS. 

TJMONG  the  most  noteworthy  festivities  lield  annually  by  the 
Venetian  Republic  were  the  so-called  atitlaie,  or  funtial  proees- 
/  sional  visits  paid  by  the  Doge  ami  (lie  Siguuria  to  var'ous 
churches  and  monasteries  of  the  city.  On  ttie  Feast  of  the  Holv 
Apostles,  one  of  these  processions  took  place.  The  Doge,  with  all 
the  gorgeous  paraphernalia  appertaining  to  him  as  Chief  of  the  Re- 
public, issued  from  the  Ducal  I'alace.  He  was  preceded  by  eight 
standards,  by  trumpeters  wilh  silver  trumpets  borne  on  the  shoulders 
of  children, 'by  a  number  of  "  Commendatori "  walking  two  abreast, 
in  blue  robes  and  red  cans,  and  wearing  each  a  small  gold  medal 
with  the  emblems  of  St.  Mark  on  it.  Then  followed  a  hand  of  fifes 
and  trumpets  plaved  by  men  in  red  uniforms;  afterwards  a  body  of 
ScuiJtcri  of  the  Doge,  in  black  velvet;  then  the  Canons,  tbe  CVu- 
taidi  of  the  Duge,  the  Secretaries  of  the  Collegio,  those  of  the  Pre- 
gadi,  and  of  the  Council  of  Ten,  and  the  private  Chancellors  of  the 
Doze  in  scarlet  robes',  followed  by  the  Grand  Chancellor  of  the 
Republic  (Cancellier  Granile)  in  a  senatorial  costume.  Then  cainu 
the  chaplain  of  tbe  Doge,  wilh  a  boy  bearing  a  candle,  and  another 
called  the  ballot-box  boy.  After  these  were  borne  some  symbolical  or 
traditional  objects,  an  arm-chair,  a  cushion  and  an  umbrella.  Next 
came  the  Doge  himself,  wearing  the  ducal  cap  and  a  beautiful  short 
cape  or  mantle  of  white  ermine,  and  surrounded  by  the  Qratori  (am- 
bassadors, etc.)  of  foreign  powers.  The  best  specimens  of  the  ducal 
cap  were  to  be  found  in  the  Renaissance  |>eriod,  when  it  was  made  of 
crimson  velvet  and  surrounded  with  a  golden  band  set  with  jewel*. 
Following  the  Doge  came  the  council  lorn,  the  Procurators  of  St. 
Mark,  the  advocates,  the  chiefs  of  the  Council  of  Ten,  the  minister 
for  war,  the  minister  for  affairs  on  the  mainland,  and  then  senators 
ami  magistrates  in  due  order,  all  in  robes  of  crimson  silk  with  large 
sleeves. 

The  whole  procession  passed  slowly  across  the  Piazza  to  the 
Church  of  8.  Geminiano,  which  occupied  a  part  of  that  side  of  the 
square  opposite  to  S.  Mark's,  and  which  was  demolished  at  the 
commencement  of  the  present  century-.  It  was  a  fair  sjweimen  of 
Renaissance  architecture,  and  was  designed  by  Sansovino. 

When  the  Doge  reached  the  door  of  the  church  he  was  met  by  the 
priests  in  rich  vestments,  sprinkled  with  holy  water,  and  incensed  ; 
then  kissed  some  sacred  relic,  and  entered  the  church,  where  ho  first 
kneeled  before  the  altar,  and  afterwards,  occupying  his  richly  deco- 
rated seat  or  throne,  heard  mass,  which  was  sung  by  tbe  choir  ot  S. 
Mark's. 

On  the  conclusion  of  the  mass  the  Doge  returned  lo  the  Ducal 
Palace,  but  the  procession  assumed  a  more  ecclesiastical  character, 
being  joined  bv  the  priests  of  the  Church  of  S.  Ueminiano.  "  When 
he  has  reached  the  centre  of  the  Piazza,"  says  an  old  historian  (Mar- 
tinioni,  in  Sansovino's  Venetia  tfrscrittn  M  DCI.XI  II,  p.  -497 ),  "on 
the  spot  where  Narsete  had  founded  his  ancient  church,  and  the 
priest  recalling  to  him  wluu  hail  happened  in  the  past,  and  the  rea- 
son why  he  goes  on  that  day  every  year  to  visit  his  church,  reminds 
him  of  his  duty,  and  invites  him  to  return  next  year."  At  the  con- 
cluxion  of  this  ceremony  the  processiou  passed  on  its  way  and  entered 


the  palace,  where,  arrived  at  the  foot  of  tbe  Giant's  Staircase,  it 
divided,  and  tbe  Doge  passing  down  the  centre,  ascended  the  steps 
with  all  the  Signoria,  while  the  priests  with  their  processional  cross 
retired  U>  the  Church  of  S.  Mark.  When  the  Doge  arrived  in  the 
loggia  he  turned,  and  the  Signoria  and  Senate  passed  before  him; 
then,  with  a  salutation,  he  took  leave  of  them  and  entered  bis  own 

8.  OKMINIAMO. 

When  the  Emperor  Justinian  determined  to  undertake  a  cam- 
paign against  Totila,  king  of  the  Ooths,  he  elected  Narsete  general- 
in-chief  <J  his  armies,  ami  successor  to  liclisarius.  This  Narsete 
sought  the  aid  of  the  Venetians  —  a  nation  at  that  time  iu  its  youth, 
but  full  of  promise  for  the  future,  brave  and  experienced  in  naval  war- 
fare, and  well  acquainted  with  the  lagoons  —  and  promised,  in 
return  to  build  two  votive  churches  on  the  island  of  Rialto  if  he 
obtained  a  decisive  victory  over  the  Goths. 

The  Goths  were  vanquished  ;  Totila  and  Theja,  their  kings,  were 
killed;  and  Narsete,  mindful  of  his  promise,  about  the  year  6U, 
built  two  churches  at  Rialto,  one  dedicated  to  the  martyr  8.  Theo- 
dorns,  the  other  to  the  bishop  S.  Geminiano  and  the  martyr  Mcnna, 
of  Egypt,  The  church  of  S.  Theodore  was  afterwards  included  in 
the  site  of  the  Hasilica  of  S.  Mark,  and  that  of  S.  (Icminiano  stood 
opposite  it  on  the  other  side  of  a  canal  which  ran  across  where  is  now 
about  the  centre  of  the  modem  Piazza, 

The  original  Piazza  of  S.  Mark  was,  therefore,  much  smaller  than 
the  present  one,  and  may  be  said  to  have  been  bounded  by  the  afore- 
said canal  running  about  parallel  with  the  Church  of  S.  Mark  and  tbe 
Ducal  Palace  where  there  is  now  the  Piazzctta. 

As  the  Venetian  Republic  grew  in  wealth  and  power,  towards  the 
middle  of  the  twelfth  century  the  Doge  Vital  Mk-hicl.or  his  successor 
I  Ziani,  determined  to  enlarge  the  piazza ;  and  with  this  object  it 
became  necessary  to  fill  tip  the  canal  originally  bounding  it,  and  to 
demolish  the  church  of  S.  Geminiano  built  by  Narsete.  This  church 
was  soon  rebuilt  at  the  end  of  the  new  piazza,  the  ecclesiastical 
authorities  in  Rome  having  protested  against  the  demolition  of  the 
old  one.  The  chronicler  Caroldo  *ay«  that  the  ancient  church  of  S. 
Geminiano  was  demolished  by  the  permission  of  the  Pope,  but  that 
the  Doge  was  enjoined  to  go  every  year  on  the  octave  of  Easter  to 
visit  the  new  budding.  According  to  Sansovino,  however,  it  seems 
that  the  Doge  was  at  first  excommunicated  for  the  action,  but  was 
afterwards  absolved  on  condition  that  himself  and  his  successors 
should  go  every  year  in  penance  to  the  new  church.  There  is 
another  and  curious  account  of  the  same  circumstances  which  declares 
that  on  the  Doge  applying  to  the  Pope  for  permission  U>  pull  down 
the  church  of  8.  Geminiano,  be  got  the  answer :  — 

"  Yon  know  that  the  Roman  See  cannot  allow  sins  to  be  committed, 
but  when  they  are  done  it  pardons  them."  The  Doge  took  the  hint, 
demolished  the  church,  and  then  asked  for  forgiveness.  At  all  events 
all  the  chroniclers  agreed  In  the  accounts  of  the  annual  procession 
or  visit  of  the  Doge  and  Senate  to  the  church  of  S.  Geminiano,  as 
described  in  the  preceding  article,  and  the  reason  for  which  now 
appears  clear. 

The  new  church  built  at  the  end  of  the  enlarged  piazza  about  tbe 
end  of  the  twelfth  century  was  restored  in  the  early  Renaissance 
period  by  the  Doge  Loredano,  and  a  little  later  it  was  rebuilt  by  tlie 
great  architect  and  sculptor  Sansovino,  who,  at  his  death,  found  a 
resting-place  within  its  walls.  The  church  itself  and  his  tomb  alike 
remained  untouched  until  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  when, 
in  order  to  complete  the  Procuratie  at  the  end  of  the  piazza'  and  to 
build  tbe  new  ball  room  of  the  Royal  palace,  the  church  of  S-  Gemi- 
niano was  finally  demolished,  and  the  bones  of  Sansovino  were 
transferred  to  the  church  of  S.  Maurizio. 

THE  1'IAZZA. 

The  plan  of  the  modern  Piazza  is  approximately  that  which  it  had 
at  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century,  when  Doge  Ziani  filled  up  tlie 
canal  llattario.  and  demolished  the  Church  of  S.  Geminiano,  in  order 
to  provide  the  necessary  space  for  the  new  Piazza. 

The  only  important  alteration  since  undergone  has  been  on  the 
side  of  the  Procuratie  N'uove,  which  were  originally  iu  a  line  with  lh« 
Campanile. 


Wiih  the  help  of  a  map  we  can  easilv  trace  the  line  of  the  canal 
Battario,  which  bounded  the  primitive  Piazza.  Facing  the  Church 
of  S.  Mark,  and  on  the  opposite  side  of  this  canal,  stood  the  Church 


of  S.  Geminiano,  tlie  precise  position  and  size  of  which  are  at  pre*- 
cut  only  matters  of  conjecture;  and  the  red  stone  which  now  records 
iis  demolition  is  placed  on  the  side  towards  the  Procuratie  Nuovc, 
but  is  of  too  modern  a  date  to  lie  relied  upon. 

A  fourteenth-century  chronicle  in  tlie  Marciana  Library  has  pre- 
served to  us  a  plan  of  Venice  which  shows  some  indications  of  having 
been  taken  from  onu  some  two  hundred  years  older,  before  the  new 
Piazza  wa*  formed,  and  before  the  two  columns  on  the  Piatzett* 
were  rui«cd.  In  this  plan  the  Church  of  S.  Geminiano  is  represented 
as  standing  on  the  banks  of  the  canal  and  facing  S.  Mark's  while 
the  old  Piazza  is  surrounded  by  a  wall  with  battlements.  We  have 
no  other  record  of  any  kind  of  fortification  around  Venice  except  its 
natural  one,  and  a  wall  which,  according  to  a  chronicle  of  the  elev- 
enth century,  had  been  built  along  the  Riva  about  the  year  902,  a»  a 
protection  against  the  Hungarian  pirates.  A  strong  enclosure 
around  the  idand  of  S.  Mark,  which  contained  the  Palace,  tin? 
Archives,  and  the  Treasures  of  the  State,  is  not  by  any  means  an  im- 
probability, and  its  existence  has  been  accepted  as  a  reasonable 
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conjecture  by  some  old  Venetian  historians.  Nowadays,  theorizing 
dilettanti  deny  what,  in  the  ilwenn  of  proofs  to  the  contrary,  any 
one  is  at  liberty  to  suppose  may  have  existed ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that,  fortunately,  the  excavations  which  will  probably  be  soon  under- 
taken may  give  some  information  about  the  existence  of  anything 
like  a  wali  enclosing  the  ancient  Piazza. 

Another  important  point  in  connection  with  the  Church  of  S.  Gem- 
iniano  has  yet  to  be  decided.  The  Doge  Andrea  Dandolo,  about 
1S50,  wrote  in  his  celebrated  Ckronicon  that  the  original  church  had 
been  built  by  Narsete  in  the  sixth  century;  but  there  has  arisen  a 
confusion  between  some  Greek  inhabitants  of  Venice,  named  Nartit 
or  Nursxi,  and  the  celebrated  general  of  Justinian,  so  that  while  in 
the  chronicle  of  Altinate  the  building  of  S.  Getniniano  is  said  to 
have  taken  place  in  the  ninth  century,  yet  in  another  book  of  the 
same  chronicle  the  Church  of  S.  Mark  is  mistaken  for  the  previous 
one  of  8.  Theodore ;  and  we  have  many  other  evidences  of  the 
slight  importance  of  the  written  records  which  have  come  down  to 
us,  in  comparison  with  those  which  Doge  Dandolo  saw,  consulted, 
and  even  quoted. 

Fortunately  it  may  be  hoped  that,  owing  to  the  gradual  subsidence 
of  the  soil,  some  portions  of  the  ground  plan  or  foundations  of  the 
Church  of  S.  Geminiano  may  have  remained  from  Its  demolition  in 
the  twelfth  century,  and  these  relics,  If  any  are  found,  will  tell  us 
more  about  the  origin  and  antiquity  of  the  building  than  any  mere 
'thesis,  however  clever  and  ingenious.  —  G.  Boni  in  the  Vt 


A  RUN  THROUGH  THE  SALON. 


'fjS  usual,  the  first 
ri  strikes  a  foreignei 
/      ing  the  Salon,  is  tli 


thing  that 
ner  on  cnler- 
l  he  enormous 
size  of  the  works.  Who  can  want 
them,  and  where  do  they  go  to? 
Formerly  many  found  their  way 
into  the  churches;  but  now  the 
subjects  generally  treated  do  not 
allow  of  this,  and  even  when  they 
do,  the  reading  of  a  legend  or  a 
page  in  sacred  history  is  of  such  a 
peculiarly  modern  order  that  they 
can  scarcelv  be  called  religious 
pictures.  Whether  the  exhibition 
is  better  or  worse  this  year  will  de- 
pend upon  the  views  of  the  critic 
to  a  great  extent;  but  no  one  of 
any  catholicity  of  opinion  in  art 
matters  will  deny  the  extraordinary 
originality  of  much  of  the  work, 
both  in  subject  and  execution. 
There  are  the  usual  horrors, 
though  perhaps  in  less  force  than 
upon  some  former  occasions ;  there 
are  a  large  number  of  strikingly 
good  pictures,  and  a  still  larger 
amount  of  absolute  rubbish.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  nudities  are 
below  the  average  of  merit,  as  are 
also  the  portraits.  Usually  the  large  number  of  lirst-rate  portraits  is 
a  striking  feature  of  any  large  collection  of  French  pictures,  but  this 
year  about  a  dozen  is  the  limit  of  what  may  be  called  lirst-rate  ones. 

and  very  line.    So,  too,  are  the  still-life 
n,  one  wonders  what  can  be  the  future  of 
with  flowers,  fruit,  fish,  and  objeii  de  certu, 
somewhat  larger  than  life. 

The  first  picture  which  strikes  one  on  entering  the  large  square 
central  hall,  and  by  far  the  grandest  work  of  the  exhibition,  Is  M. 
Benjamin  Constant's  "Justinian."  The  emperor  is  sitting  upon  a 
marble  seat  between  two  porphyry  pillars,  which  divide  the  marble 
s.  Behind  the  throne  is  a  niche  containing  a 
i  Victory — a  marvel  of  realistic  painting.  A  ray  of  sunlight 
falls  over  this,  near  the  upper  part.  Justinian  is  clad  in  a  robe  of 
violet  velvet  embroidered  with  Greek  crosses  in  gold.  An  under  gar- 
ment is  all  jewelled,  and  on  his  head  is  a  golden  diadem,  also  orna- 
mented with  jewels.  On  two  couches  on  each  side  of  the  Kmjieror 
sit,  on  one  side  three  courtiers,  on  the  other  three  churchmen. 
These,  too,  are  all  clad  in  the  most  magnificent  raiment,  covered  with 
jewels;  while  in  front  is  the  sitting  figure  of  a  swarthy  scribe  rend- 
ing from  a  paprrns.  The  color  is  fine,  and  the  different  hues  of  the 
marble  perfectly  manipulated.  And  yet  all  this  blaze  of  marble  ami 
of  gorgeous  stuffs,  all  this  sparkle  of  gold  and  of  precious  stones  does 
not  detract  in  the  smallest  degree  from  the  force  of  the  figures. 
There  is  immense  character  displayed  in  the  head*  and  the  expres- 
sion*. M.  Constant  has  another  picture  "Judith,"  equally  fine,  and 
possessing  all  the  characteristics  of  the.  painter. 

If  the  spectator  turns  round,  he  beholds  thu  very  antipodes  of  M. 
Constant  in  every  respect  —  M.  Pu vis  de  Chavanne*.  The  painter 
tell*  us  that  "LeBois  sacrc  aux  Arts  el  aux  Muses"  exhibited  in 
18H4  was  the  " rompntilmn  <)fnhalriee  den  deux  autres  tuhjtcls:  'Vis- 
um antique'  et  'Inspiration  Chrilienni' "  art  being  comprised  under 
as—  one  invoking  the  idea  of  Form,  the  other  the  idea 


of  Sentiment.    A  fourth  panel 
Saone,"  symbolizing  "la  Force  et  le  Qenie." 


This  it  what  the 


year  about  a  uozen  is  ttie  limi 
The  landscapes  are  many  at 
pictures,  tliougb  here,  again, 


author  explains;  but  I  doubt  anyone  but  himself  being  able  to 
understand  the  explanation.  To  thu  ordinary  mortal  the  figures  are 
lifeless,  soulless,  boneless  shades  against  unreal  backgrounds  of  un- 
real buildings  or  landscape,  and  in  the  "  Vision  antique,"  one  is 
further  diverted  by  a  troupe  of  horsemen  from  the  Parthenon, gallop- 
ing along  the  shore,  towards  the  impossibly  blue  sea.  This,  perhaps, 
is  the  "  Vision  Antique,"  but  where  is  the  Form  symbolized  ?  Cer- 
tainly not  in  the  attenuated  individuals  in  the  foreground.  The  fault 
may  be  on  my  side  in  not  understanding  the  true  principles  of  decora- 
tive art ;  but  1  should  call  the  panel*  ol  M.  Montenard,  "  Sur  la  cote, 
en  Provence,"  of  M.  Michel,  "  Les  soins  domesliques,"  or  of  M.  Ces- 
bron,  "  Fleur*  du  sommeil,"  far  more  truly  decorative.  At  all  events 
they  would  be  pleasanter  companions  to  live  with.  The  latter  is  ex- 
quisite in  refined  shades  of  mauve  and  blue.  Two  wonderful  land- 
scapes by  M.  Normann,  of  Norwegian  scenery,  hang  near  M.  de 
Chavannes. 

One  of  the  new  phases  of  French  art  seems  to  be  the  fascination 
of  scenes  of  misery  and  want.  M.  Perrandcau's  "  Mi  sere  "  it  a  not 
too  disagreeable  example  of  this  school,  and  is  well  studied  and 
worked  out.  On  the  other  hand,  M.  Geoffrey's  "Lea  affames"  is 
repulsive  in  its  hideous  truth.  The  selfishness,  the  eager  hunger  ex- 
pressed on  the  men's  face*,  as  they  look  at  two  starving  children 
without  sharing  their  food  with  them,  is  true  to  the  life;  but  it  is  a 
tide  of  life  that  it  can  serve  no  purpose  to  paint.  There  is  no  need 
to  depict  the  brutality  of  poor  human  nature;  it  is  rampant  enough 
in  the  flesh.  The  same  remarks  apply  to  the  numberless  pictures  of 
drunken  husbands  and  long-suffering  wives  and  children  deprived  of 
the  necessaries  of  life  —  pictures,  in  themselves  well  drawn  and 
painted,  which  are  repulsive  to  all  persons  of  refined  feeling,  and 
which  point  their  moral  in  a  doubtful  and  undecided  fashion. 

Another  curious  craze  of  the  younger  school  is  the  high  horizon. 
Whether  in  landscape  or  figure  pictures,  the  main  object  seems  to  be 
to  place  it  as  near  the  frame  as  possible,  in  opposition  to  all  precon- 
ceived rules  of  composition,  and  to  the  detriment  of  many  an  other- 
wise good  picture.  M.  Roll  is  one  of  the  fathers  of  this  new  idea. 
In  his  "  Portrait  de  Dainoye,  paysagiste,"  the  horizon  is  on  a  level 
with  the  man's  shoulders :  consequently  the  feet  of  the  figures  in  the 
background  are  as  high  as  the  paysagittt't  elbow,  and  the  ground 
stands  upright  as  a  wall.  Mr.  Pierce  sins  in  the  same  way  in  hit 
'•  Bergere,"  a  picture  full  of  tender  coloring  and  true  sentiment. 
Mr.  Ralli's  "  Refectoire  dans  un  convent  Grec  "  deserves  rolice  at 


being  truthful  and  not  eccentric.  M.  Raffaelli,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
eccentric  and  not  too  truthful ;  but  he  is  original,  which  is  something. 
M.  Vayson's  -  Chercheurs  de  truffes  "  is  most  clever  and  charming  in 
color;  one  scarcely  knows  which  to  admire  most,  thu  attitude  of  the 
old  man  or  that  of  the  black  and  tawny  old  sow. 

At  the  head  of  still  life  stands  M.  Vollon,  with  hit  red  pot,  pipkin 
and  oil  flask,  but  the  number  of  excellent  pictures  in  this  division  it 

extraordinary.    M.  Rail's  study  of  objects  from  the  Cluny  museum  

the  repousse  gold  altar,  silver  cross  and  centers  is  only  one  of  many. 

A  group  of  Flemings,  Norwegians,  Swedes  and  Dutchmen  ought  to 
be  noticed  for  their  originality  and  purity  of  coloring,  if  their  subjects 
are  wanting  somewhat  in  the  refinement  which  teems  onlv  natural  to 
the  more  southern  nation*.  M.  Vot't  "  Refectoire  det  femmet  a 
l'hospicc  des  Vieillards,  a  Bruxelles,"  and  M.  Melcher's  "Le  preche 
a  Stockholm"  are  both  charmingly  quaint.  M.  Larsson's  "En 
Suede,"  an  enthusiastic  artist  done  up  in  furs,  painting  a  snowed-up 
farm,  is  very  truthful.  So,  too,  are  the  sunny  landscapes,  or  rather 
fann-scapes  of  M.  Gsgliardini.  M.  Dagnan-Bouveret's  "  Pain  burnt," 
as  a  study  of  expression  and  color,  is  masterly ;  the  arrangement  of 
the  figures  is  not  graceful 

Amongst  the,  portraitists,  M.  Lefebvre  is,aB  he  always  was, careful 
studied,  refined,  but  over-labored.  MM.  Aiine  and  Marot  also  have 
good  |wrtraitt,  and  M.  Fautin  must  not  be  forgotten.  But  at  the 
head  of  all  (and  a  long  way  ahead,  too)  is  M.  E.  Delaunay.  His 
"  M  me.  ..."  is  as  masterly  at  an  old  master,  and  the  treatment  of 
his  tones  of  black  superb.  Note,  too,  the  beauty  of  the  foreshort- 
ened and  gloved  arm  and  hand.  M.  Paul  Dubois  has  never  done 
anything  better  than  his  small  portrait. 

The  hoi. Leap-  -  are  difficult  to  remember,  there  are  so  many  excel- 
lent ones.  M.  Hngborg's  soft  gray  sea  and  sky  is  only  spoiled  by  the 
high  horizon  and  expanse  of  sand.  Mr.  Pierce  errs  in  the  same'wav, 
in  his  "  Bergere,"  and  does  consequently  his  best  to  spoil  a  very  good 
picture.  M.  Isembert's  "  Avril  in  Franche-Cumt<$ "  is  a  charming 
idyl,  and  all  the  better  for  its  old-fashioned  low  horizon  !  It  is  full  ol 
sunlight;  indeed,  sunlight  seems  quite  the  fashion  now,  where  for- 
merly gray-day  landscapes  abounded.  It  it  curious  to  watch  fashion 
in  art.  This  year  miracles  and  tortures  seem  to  prevail  as  subjects 
fur  the  dramatic  painters,  and  swine  of  various  kinds  reign  among 
the  anitnalists.  Last  vear  mice  were  the  favorites,  and  a  few  years 
ago  it  was  nil  cats.  Talking  of  animals,  I  cannot  pass  by  M.  Mura- 
lon't  knowing  little  fox-terrier,  looking  out  of  its  faded  blue  house 


Two  more  American*  who  ought  to  be  noticed  arc  Mr.  Walter  (Jay 
and  Mr.  Thompson;  also  Mr.  Sargent,  and  still  more.  Mr.  Denman, 
whose  "Trio,"  though  somewhat  loo  much  an  echo  of  his  master,  is 
very  fine  in  its  arrangement  of  reds.  M.  Henner's  "Orpheline"  is 
as  tine  as  his  "Fabiota"  of  last  year— always  the  same,  and  yet 

this  master's  work. 


always  fresh ;  one 
This  is  only  the  first 


tires  of 


of  an  exhibition  of 


three 
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thousand  or  more  picture?.  As  to  tlic  failures,  they  are  many,  and 
those  of  the  older  men  are  sad ;  but  it  is  no  us«  pointing  ou(  the 
i  of  those  whose  strength  is  failing  them.  The  faults  of  good 
ts  in  their  old  age  should  be  passed  over  in  silence. 

S.  Bkalk. 


THE  HISTORY  OF  TRADES  UNIONS. 

tTFRADES  unions  are  somewhere 
«l»  said  to  be  a  natural  outgrowth 
of  natural  laws.  However 
this  may  be,  all  such  organizations 
have  been,  until  a  verv  recent  pe- 
riod, plants  of  very  slow  growth. 
As  long  ago  as  the  time  of  the  first 
Edward,  English  peasant*  sought 
by  united  action  to  alleviate  in 
particulars  the  hardships  of 


Ho* 


their  lot,  but  their  efforts,  being 
generally  directed  to  the  redress  of 
s|ieeial  "grievances,  ceased  when 
success,  and  more  frequently  fail- 
ure was  attained.  It  was  not  until 
the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth 
century  that  trades  unions  began 
to  be  organized  for  mutual  aid  and 
protection  and  to  be  permanent. 
The  Watch -makers'  Society  in 
London  was  one  of  a  few  existing 
in  17i)3,  but  they  were  all  equally  illegal  and  abhorent  to  the  senti- 
■MHH  of  the  ruling  classes,  their  "members  having  no  power  or  influ- 
ence in  the  Stale.  Hampered  by  such  conditions,  little  good  was 
immediately  accomplished,  ncarly'every  attempt,  no  matter  in  what 
direction,  being  a  crime. 

Still  these  association*  increased  in  number  and  importance  though 
tba  ban  of  illegality  was  not  removed,  the  Friendly  Society  of  Iron 
Founders,  as  late  a*  1810,  being  obliged  to  meet  in  dark  nights  on 
the  wastes  and  moors  in  the  highlands  of  the  English  midland  coun- 
tries, and  to  keep  their  archives  buried  in  the  peat.  In  those  da; 
strikes,  the  onlr  remedies  known,  were  generally  a 
violence,  which  law  undertook  to  meet  with  the  harshest  enactments, 
it  being  an  offence  punishable  with  death,  in  1812,  to  destroy  a  loom. 

The  peace  which  followed  Waterloo,  stopping  the  enormous  ex- 
penditure* of  a  great  war,  brought  about  the  ineviuble  reaction  and 
threw  out  of  work  thousands  of  skilled  operatives,  reducing  them  to 
almost  hopeless  straits.  All  sort*  of  agitations  for  the  relief  of  libor 
were  conducted  ami  remedies  proposed.  Naturally,  trades  unions 
avaded  themselves  of  the  situation  to  procure  legislation,  placing  their 
organizations  on  a  local  and  more  satisfactory  footing.  The  act  of 
1821  resulted,  which  declared  combinations  of  workingmen  to  be 
legal,  but  only  for  "  improving  wages  and  reducing  the  hours  of  | 
labor,"  any  combinations  under  it  "in  restraint  of  trade"  being 
criminal,  as  before.  Twenty-two  years  later,  in  1846,  an  indictment 
fifty-seven  yards  long  was  found  against  a  large  number  of  persons 
for  conspiracy  in  getting  up  a  strike,  which  rang  the  changes  on  all 
known  or  imaginable  means  relied  upon  to  bring  it  aliout,  and  which 
resulted  in  verv  manv  convictions.  It  was  decided  in  1807  that  trades 
unions  having  rules  relating  to  strike*  could  hold  no  property  even 
fur  benevolent  or  charitable  purposes.  This  being  unsatisfactory,  a 
roval  commission  was  appointed  shortlv  after  the  Sheffiuld  outrages 
to' examine  generally  into  labor  troubles,  ami  among  the  results  of 
its  investigation  were  tho  act  of  1871,  declaring  trades  unions  legal 
organizations,  and,  what  was  all-important,  that  the  members  thereof 
were  not  liable  to  indictment  for  conspiracy.  Up  to  fifteen  years 
»io,  therefore,  it  was  a  criminal  offence  in  tireat  Britain  for  work- 
inginen  to  uuite  together  for  peaceable  action  in  furtherance  of  a 
strike. 

All  legal  barrier*  now  being  removed,  a  rapid  and  marvelous  in- 
crease in  the  organization,  influence  and  resources  of  labor  began, 
so  that  any  statistics  a  few  years  old  are  a  long  way  behind  existing 
fact*.  At  the  general  conference  of  188S  there  were  one  hundred  and 
Beventv-three  delegates  from  one  hundred  and  thirty-live  bodies, 
representing  561,091  unionist*.  The  five  largest  unions  doubled  in 
the  sixteen  years  previous,  and  so  rapid  has  been  the  increase  since, 
that  the  number  now  in  the  United  Kingdom  is  supposed  to  be 
1,000,000.  Their  funds,  in  spile  of  heavy  losses  from  strikes,  are 
constantly  increasing.  The  cash  balance  of  the  five  largest  unions 
—  engineers,  iron  founders,  carpenters,  tailors  and  slone-ma*on» — 
wa«,  in  1882.  £360.000,  and  their  income  for  the  »ame  year  was 
£330,000.  The  seven  largest  societies  expended  in  1881.  for  sick- 
ness, death,  superannuation*,  accident*,  funerals,  etc.,  1220,095. 
Lalior  organizations  in  the  United  States  and  Canada  have  had  very 
much  the  same  history  for  the  same  period  of  time  as  their  British 
brethren,  though  there  never  has  been  the  same  legal  hostility.  Such 
wa*  the  construction  of  the  law  in  several  Stales,  however,  that  it 
was  thought  advisable  to  procure  statute*  declaring  that  combinations 
to  encourage  strikes  were  not  criminal  conspiracies,  provided  the 
particular  act  complained  of,  if  done  by  one  person,  was  not  a  crime- 
Laws  of  this  character  MM  passed  in  Maryland  in  1881,  New 
Jersey  in  1883,  and  New  York  in  1882.  Laws  expressly  authorizing 
the  organization  of  trades  union*  were  passed  in  Maryland  in  1884, 
and  in  Michigan  in  1885. 


The  earliest  labor  combinations  in  this  country  were  modelled 
after  those  in  existence  in  Eng'and.  Each  trade  or  craft  had  its  own 
union  and  worked  independently,  not  only  of  the  outside  world,  but 
of  unions  of  other  trades  as  well.  These  unions  still  continue  under 
the  name  of  the  Federation  of  Trades,  and  a  national  convention 
meets  every  year,  composed  of  delegates  from  each  union.  But  it 
was  long  ago  discovered  that  the  general  organization  was  not  strong 
enough  for  defensive,  even  without  considering  the  necessity  for  offen- 
sive, operations.  In  the  event  of  any  difficulty  with  employers  it  was 
often  found  that  the  union  in  trouble  was  left  to  its  own  resources 
without  any  help  from  other  trades  or  crafts.  The  mischief  wa*  well 
understood  long  before  a  practical  man  was  found  to  apply  a  remedy. 
The  old  svstem  was  much  like  that  in  force  under  the  Articles  of 
Confederation,  in  which  each  Stale  heard  the  suggestion*  of  Con- 
gress and  then  did  as  it  pleased.  Evidently  a  new  union  wa*  neces- 
sary with  a  central  head  and  well-defined  executive  power*.  Uriah 
Stephens,  a  Philadelphia  tailor,  with  six  other*  of  like  occupation, 
met  at  his  invitation  in  186!)  and  formulated  a  plan  of  thorough 
union  of  mechanics,  laborers,  tradesmen  anil  others  of  like  sympa- 
thies in  an  organization  to  be  known  as  the  Knight*  of  LaW. 
Originally  so  quiet  a  society  as  to  compel  it*  members  to  keep  secret 
even  their  membership,  it  ha*  only  been  within  the  last  few  years 
that  its  existence  has  been  admitted,  and  even  now  reticence  is  the 
rule  as  to  those  matter*  aliout  which  the  public  is  most  concerned  — 
it*  strength  and  pecuniary  resources.—  Iron  Age. 


AN  ARCHITECTURAL  EMIGRANT'S  EXPERIENCE. 


TITHE  folio 
I    lion  of 


following  por- 
f  a  letter 
received  from  a  for- 
mer fellow-pupil,  who, 
after  serving  his  articles 

fruitless  search  'for  em- 

filoymcnt  in  one  of  our 
urge  provincial  town*, 
went  out  to  Australia  a 
year  or  two  ago,  may 
be  of  interest  to  other 
young  men  in  the  anx- 
ious state  which  follow* 
the  completion  of  their 
pupilage.  The  writer 
was  a  good  draughts- 
man, but  had  little  expe- 
where  he  landed,  he  had  no 
well  there. 

"To  give  a  full  account  of  my  adventure*  up  to  date  would  take 
more  time  than  I  can  spare.  I  got  work  almost  too  soon  after  my 
arrival ;  had  to  start  work  the  third  day  after  landing  in  the  office  of 

 ,  C.  E-,  architect,  mining  engineer,  surveyor,  etc.,  at  £2  10*.  per 

week.  I  hail  very  little  architectural  work,  and  a  good  deal  of  sur- 
veying and  plotting.  I  worked  up  surveying  and  navigation  during 
the  voyage,  and  found  neither  of  them  very  tough  after  a  bit.  In 
the  beginning  of  last  year  I  was  sent  up  to  "the  Clarence  River  with 
a  field  party  (seven  in  all,  including  a  Chinese  cook),  and  had  aboul 
iiontl'is 


rienct'  of  practical  work.  In  Sy 
special  influence,  but  he  has  done 


three  months  of  a*  hard  work  a*  anybody  could  wish  for.  Up  1 
daylight;  breakfast  —  sail-horse,  bread  and  tea;  worked  till  dinner 
time  —  sail-horse,  bread  and  tea;  work  till  dusk,  then  walk  back  to 
camp;  then  lea,  of  salt-horse,  etc.  After  work  we  had  about  an 
hour's  smoking  anil  yarning,  then  calculations,  plotting,  etc.,  till  ten 
or  eleven,  P.  M.   Oil  t  it  was  nice.    After  leaving  ihe  Clarence  River 

three  of  us  surveyed  the  B  coal-mine.    This  was  rather  better 

fun;  we  began  work  at  nine  p.  m  .  and  knocked  off  at  five  in  the 
morning,  leaving  all  the  day  to  ourselves. 

"  The  architectural  work  turned  out  of  that  office  was  something 
fearful  to  behold ;  villa*  of  brick,  cemented  outside,  with  flat  roofs 
ornamented  with  gorgeous  cement  vases,  six  feet  apart,  all  round  the 
blocking-course,  and  festoons  of  something  like  sausages  all  round 
the  front.  We  never  bothered  about  the  details  of  these  grand  con- 
ceptions —  nothing  was  given  but  the  plan*  and  specification*,  all  the 
mouldings,  ornam  nt,  elc,  l>eii«g  left  to  the  contractor's  own  sweet 
will.  You  may  guess  the  pleasing  result.  I  never  dreamt  to  what 
depths  bad  work  could  go  until  now. 

"  After  a  little  of  this  sort  of  thing  I  began  to  bethink  me  that  if 
duffer*  like  could  get  on,  why  should  not  I  ?  This  kept  work- 
ing in  mv  head  for  a  while,  lill  at  last,  after  much  meditative  smoking 
of  the  Narghili  of  Delight  (clay  pipe  and  Harrett'*  twist),  I  made  up 
my  mind  Hi  commence  'professional  practice'  —  ahem!  So  I  mean- 
dered around,  and  happened  on  a  noodle  who  was  going  to  build; 

immediately  fastened  on  him,  ami  gol  it  lo  do,  chucked  up  ,  and 

started  I  Two  young  fellows  with  whom  I  was  acquainted,  left  the 
Surveyor  Oeneral's  office  anil  started  for  themselves  as  draughtsmen 
at  the' time  I  left  — 's,  and  1  agreed  with  them  that  wo  should  take 
an  nllice  between  us,  which  we  did.  We  have  two  very  nice  rooms 
with  bath  room  attached,  in  a  goocl  central  position,  for  £l  per  week. 
At  first  I  could  scarcely  realize  that  I  wa*  my  own  bus*.  Being  very 
busy  about  a  month  after  I  started,  I  engaged  a  draught-men  pro 
lem.  at  £2  per  week.  He  was  an  old  fellow,  with  big  whiskers  (I  re- 
gret to  say  mine  are  not  very  flourishing  yet),  and  he  looked  scry 
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likelier  the  boss  than  I  did  — in  fart,  I  one*  or  twice  caught  | 
rai  Mrlf  feeling  very  sneaking  ami  uncomfortable  if  I  hap|H  tied  10  be  : 
a  little  late  in  the  morning.    However,  the  poor  chap  gut  vcrv  drunk 
oik-  ilny,  so  1  parted  with  him  ami  got  a  small  buy  to  whom  I  can  be 
condescending. 

"  I  have  done  all  sort*  nf  work  since  starting:  nothing  come*  amis*. 
The  first  house  (a  small  street  one)  turned  out  |irettv  well,  ami  got 
tne  two  other*,  which  are  finished,  (lien  alteration*  ami  additions  to  a 
hutel,  wliieh  is  nearly  finished.  Besides  the  above  I  have  had  l>ts 
of  Utile  things,  bits  of  surveying,  levelling,  drawing  surveyors'  and 
mining  engineer*'  plans,  painting  wltat  are  culled  tracing  board*  for 
the  tua*ouic  lodge  to  which  I  belong,  etc.  If  I  net  all  the  work  which  j 
lias  beeu  promised  me  I  shall  do  well."— IK.  IS.  in  the  British  Archi- 
tect. 


TT  does  one  gocal  to  50  over  now  and  then  one's  constructional 
I  primer,  as  it  were,  as  almost  alway>  it  leads  to  the  diacovery  that, 
little  by  little,  one  has  (alien  into  the  trick  of  doing  certain  things 
in  certain  ways,  ami  not  only  this  —  in  which  there  is  no  harm  —  but 
has  unconsciously  treated  analogous  things  in  the  same  way,  and  has, 
unconsciously  still,  made  the  scope  of  the  analogy  cover  a  loo  wide 
ran.'c  of  oiwralions —  all  to  bu  done  in  one  and  the  Mine  way.  A 
deadening  process  this,  smothering  the  inventive  faculties  and  pre- 
vcnliug  the  exercise  of  common-sense  ami  the  growth  of  progressive 
ideas,  the  result  of  experience.  So  it  does  one  good  to  turn  to  one's 
primer  again,  not  necessarily  the  original  primer  of  one's  'prentice 
days,  but  the  one  last  published,  with  all  the  newest  pictures,  the 
plainest  type,  the  most  coimnoiiseuse  arrangement,  and  the  latest 
methods. 

Such  a  primer  is  this,'  which  satisfies  these  requirements  in  every 
particular,  and  is,  as  a  lucre  specimen  of  book-making,  one  of  the 
things  that  give  one  pleasure  merely  to  possess.  The  facts  that  Col. 
Seddou  is  one  of  tlie  examiners  in  building  construction  for  the 
Science  and  Art  Department  at  South  Kensington,  that  the  publish- 
ers are  the  same,  and  that  the  books  arc  similar  in  make-up  and  gen- 
eral appearance,  make  us  conjecture  that  Col.  Scddon  bad  a  hau  l  in 
preparing  those  three  excellent  hand-books  Xutn  on  Building 
Cotalruction"  published  some  ten  years  ago.  There  is  the  sime  sim- 
plicity ami  directness  of  statement  and  explanation  that  will  make 
this  new  Ixjok  almost  as  useful  as  are  the  older  ones,  in  spile  of  their 
shortcoming*  as  being  adapted  to  English  and  not  American  practice. 
Tliere  is  more  in  this  book  to  irritate  the  American  than  there 
usually  is  in  English  books  of  the  kind,  because  of  the  frequent  ref- 
erence to  patented  material*  and  articles,  to  say  nothing  of  the  price- 
lists  and  handbooks  quoted.  These  only  add  to  its  value  at  home, 
while  they  are  simply  annoying  to  a  foreigner.  Still  one  finds  plenty 
to  pay  for  the  time  spent  in  looking  over  the  book,  and  though  he 
wonders  at  the  narrowness  which  imagines  that  it  is  worth  while  to 
devote  eight  lines  to  a  paragraph  on  **  bows  to  keys,"  which  explains 
that  keys  for  the  War  Department  must  have  solid  bows,  with 
"  W.  D."  stamped  upon  them,  and  the  carelessness  which  simply 
(ays  that  the  use  of  "mastic"  has  given  way  iu  favor  of  1'ortl  nd 
Cement,  but  does  not  say  what  mastic  is  or  how  it  may  be  applied,  he 
finds  many  curious  and  interesting  facts.  In  thu  former  class  may 
be  enumerated  the  curious  similarity  of  two  words,  neither  of  which 
lias  a  familiar  air  to  us:  "depeter"  and  "duprclor"  mean,  the 
last  a  plaster  surface  finished  in  imitation  of  tooled  stone,  while 
the  first  may  find  a  footing  in  our  own  vocabulary,  since  it  appears 
to  be  the  technical  name  for  an  ojieration  which  is  just  now  in  favor 
here.  To  depeter  —  it  seems  as  if  the  word  might  be  Used  as  a  verb 
—  is  to  press  into  a  fresh  coating  of  rough-cast,  by  means  of  a  board, 
pebbles  of  different  color  so  a*  to  form  set  patterns  or  an  effect  of  gen- 
eral ruggednesa. 

Among  the  interesting  facts  is  a  statement  that  it  lias  been  shown 
by  Kirkaldy's  experiments  that  ihe  spaliing  of  cut-stone  work  may 
be  more  certainly  prevented  by  bedding  the  stones  upon  thin  pieces 
of  piue,  instead  of  eight-|K>und  lead  as  used  to  be  the  custom.  Ex- 
periiuent  has  proved  that  lead  does  not,  as  it  was  suptHiscd  to, 
accommodate  itself  to  Ihe  irregularities  of  the  bed,  while  the  pine 
does.  Mortar  joints  properly  made  are,  however,  safe  enough. 
Another  fact  is  that  unprotected  iron  should  not  be  brought  into  con- 
tact with  unseasoned  oak,  as  thu  gallic  acid  in  the  wood  quickly 
destroys  Ihe  metal. 

Among  the  ingenious  devices  shown  is  one  by  which,  in  thu  ease  of 
hollow  outside  walls,  dampness  is  prevented  from  |ienetraiing  to  the 
inner  face,  as  it  sometimes  does,  by  means  of  the  bond  bricks.  This 
if  accomplished  by  using  what  is  evidently  a  patented  bonding  brick, 
itself  pierced  with  several  air  spaces  running  at  ri-ht  atuks  to  the 
tliu  kne-s  of  the  wait,  and  moulded  to  such  a  shape  that  the  end 
which  bunds  into  the  outer  portion  of  the  wall  i»  one  course  lower 
than  that  which  is  built  into  the  inner  portion;  in  this  way  thu  part 
of  the  bond  brick  in  the  air-space  slo|sv*  "p  bill. 

l"  «»•/.!«•»'  Wlirk  ton/  the  H\u!'t"»l  Tnu(f>."  Ity  Col.  II.  C.  Nmldon.  It.  E.. 
Supftriiitrridn)g  Knglneor  II.  M.  Jioek  Var<l,  l'ortstuoutli;  hxamiuer  in  lluildiiitf 
Construction,  a.-i»inr»  ami  Art  Isejasrtineiit.  south  kausiugtou;  Assistant  ha* 
sailiwr  tl.  SI.  Civil  s«rvic»  ('oiuiuts».uino»;  Mis  lustra,  lor  lu  Construction, 
of  Military  Kmjluearug.  ChaUouu.  Wlih  Ulusuuteui.  Hlvluatous: 


Among  the  many  excellent  hints  is  onu  which  might  bu  taken  to 
heart  by  inspector*  of  buildings  and  the  trainers  of  building  laws  in 
this  country.  Col.  Scddon  suggests  that  it  is  advisable  in  works  of 
importance  that  a  specimen  of  the  masonry  10  be  required  of  the 
masons  should  be  built  on  the  site,  for  their  guidance,  and  as  an  aid 
in  preventing  isossihle  disputes  as  to  the  quality  of  the  work  con- 
tracted for;  and  as  he  is  careful  to  say  that  the  sample  should  not  bo 
a  specimen  of  perfect,  but  simply  of  fair  average  work,  we  do  not 
see  why  the  suggestion  could  not'be  adopted  to  advantage  in  the  lesa 
important  works  which  our  domestic  Buddensieks  undertake. 


THU  A  RC  It  I TKCTU  It  A  L  LKAOUK  OK  XKW  YORK. 

TITHE  League  will  make  an  excursion  to  Albany,  leaving  New  York 
I    u.v  'I'!!'"  ,M,»I  (People's  Line)  from  Pier  41,  foot  of  Canal  Street, 
at  six  o'clock,  on  Friday,  duly  9.    Saturday,  July  10,  will  bo 
spent  in  Albany,  and  the  party  will  leave  Albany  by  night  boat  in 
the  evening. 

Commissioner  Perry  ha*  kindly  consented  to  meet  the  members  of 
the  League  and  couduct  them  over  the  Capitol  Building.  The  City 
Hall,  the  old  Van  Rensselaer  and  Livingston  mansions  and  other 
jioints  of  interest  will  al-o  be  visited. 

Architects  not  incnila-is  of  the  League  are  cordially  invited  to  join 
in  this  excursion.  Thu  cost  of  thu  trip  will  bu  Si. 50,  exclusive  of 
meals. 

Those  who  desire  to  join  this  excursion  nre  requested  to  send  their 
names  at  once  to  any  member  of  the  undersigned  committee.  The 
committee  earnest lyreo uesls  that  there  be  no  delay  in  sending  in 
names,  as  they  need  to  know  how  many  are  likely  to  participate  be- 
fore making  final  arrangements. 

F.  A.  Whiiiht,  149  Broadway.    Jas.  D.  HtrXTrit,  Jr.,  57  Broadway. 
U.  Lanokord  Warhkn,  Chairman,  SO  Fulton  Street. 


Iiarv  Knalu* 
I'rUe.Ml.^. 


[  We  cannot  pay  attention  to  the  demamls  of  corre*imndenn  who  for- 
get to  gice  their  names  and  addresses  as  guaranty  of  good  faith."] 

DOES  THE  PROPERTY-RIGHT  IN  A  DESIGN  VEST  IN 
ARCHITECT  OR  CLIENT? 

To  the  Editobs  or  this  American  Architect:  — 

Dear  Sirs,  —  I  wish  to  ask  you  regarding  the  professional  position 
of  an  architect,  and  what  is  just  toward  an  owner  in  the  matter  of 
property -right  in  a  design  which  his  been  furnished  and  built  for 
dim.  Some  years  ago  I  heard  of  a  ca>»>  where  the  owner  of  one  of 
thu  most  expensive  and  artistic  dwellings  at  Ellieron,  N.  J.,  fell  that 
he  bad  been  wronged,  and  was  quite  indignant  that  his  architects 
had  (as  he  claimed)  repeated  themselves  in  another  bouse,  a  few 
miles  distant,  which  they  had  designed.  These  architects  are  of  the 
highest  standing,  are  noted  for  their  ability  and  originality,  and  I 
am  sure  many  would  exonerate  them  wholly  from  the  charge.  It 
was  simply  an  approach  to  similarity  in  one  or  two  features,  and  thu 
general  spirit  oi  the  one  building  which  suggested  the  other  that 
occasioned  the  anger  of  the  client.  While  a  circumstance  like  this, 
may  be  salutary  to  spur  up  architects  and  make  them  study  harder, 
may  I  ask  has  any  one  in  your  opinion  a  right  to  expect  of  ins  archi- 
tevi  that  in  his  future  practice  no  design  he  may  carry  out  shall  sug- 
gest or  even  remotely  copy  what  he  has  done  before.  I  have  hail  111 
my  own  experience  a  somewhat  similar  case,  and  it  will  illustrate  my 
question.  I  enclose  to  you  photographs  of  ihe  two  houses  both  built 
in  New  York.  The  requirements  of  my  client  in  the  one  case  were 
very  similar  to  those  of  the  other — a  corner  plot,  a  stable  at  the  rear, 
and  lawn  at  one  side  of  the  house,  a  central  entrance  with  porch 
filling  out  the  front  corner  of  building,  and  a  covered  balcony  above 
the  entrance.  When  my  second  client  came  bringing  roe  rough  out- 
lines of  what  be  wanted  with  data  so  similar  to  what  1  had  had  be- 
fore, I  did  my  best  to  produee  an  exterior  as  different  as  jsossible 
from  my  first  building;  with  what  measure  of  success  as  is  shown  by 
the  photographs.  Kindly  let  me  know  what  would  he  your  vert) iet.  lias 
the  owner  of  House  No.  1  any  right  to  feel  that  1  have  wronged  him, 
or  have  done  a  thing  that  should  be  a  damage  to  my  reputation  as  a 
ccm«<  ieii:ious  architect,  becai.se  to  meet  the  special  wants  ot  another 
client,  I  designed  and  built  House  No.  2  7 

Yours  truly,  SunscittHEn. 

JFxr  KPT  tliit  the  jwlnt  railed  Una  interesting  one  it  would  be  enough 
to  sav  th:it  in  oar  opinion  Client  No.  I  lias  nut  the  slightest  excuse  lor  feel- 
ing aggiieied.  To  be  sure,  the  second  house  d>«»  s'.lxhilv  surest  the 
design  oi  the  Hrsl  one.  as  could  hardly  be  helped  where  ihe  slips  weie  simi- 
lar, and  the  instructions  of  the  two  clients  were  so  murh  alike  that  door* 
and  windows  must  come  in  about  the  same  plates:  but  one  buildlus!  is  of 
n«  Is  luiee-sturles  hijjli  the  other  only  iwu;  while 
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as  for  etrle*  one  suggests  Queen  Anne,  the  other  Quern  F.lixahetb.  With 
the  exception  of  the  porches  there  nre  mi  features  which  could  be  culled 
identical.  So  much  for  the  concrete  case.  The  abstract  question  of  an  Archi- 
tect'* right  to  repent  adnsigu  Is  analogous  atooce  to  the  right  of  nn  artist  to 
•ell  a  r«/i(,r<i  of  a  picture  or  a  statue,  nnd  to  the  right  of  an  author  to  make 
<w»(>  plot  identical  with  that  In  some  book  of  hi*  the  copyright  to  which 
baa  passed  to  hi*  publisher.  Professional  usage  prevent*  artist*  from  selling 
copies  of  work*  already  sold .  and  In  the  few  case*  where  copies  are  made, 
usually  for  mii-emim,  the  content  of  the  original  purchaser  in  first  obtained. 
A*  to  the  author,  we  do  not  believe  a  puhlisher  could  prevent  him  from 
using  the  same  plot  over  and  over  again,  if  ho  thought  hi*  reputatiou  would 
Maud  it :  diffe»ot  name*  and  diftorent  setting*  would  be  enough  to  make 
it  a  dtffereut  book  and  subject  to  a  new  copyright.  We  think  there  maybe 
an  iinpre*«ion  that  bee  \n*r.  professional  linage  reserves,  to  the  architect  the 
p-i>s*&**lon  of  the  drawing*,  it  al*o  asserts  hi*  right  U>  the  design  indicated 
bv  those  drawing.;  but  it  Is  not  for  tho  pnrpoae  of  enabling  architects  to 
reproduce  bald  copies  of  their  designs  that  this  custom  has  been  established ; 
and  we  think  It  extremely  doubtful  whether  nn  architect  could  maintain  hi* 
rl^jht  to  repeat  a  design  already  executed  for  a  client.  On  the  other  hand,  we 
feel  dire  that  the  client  could'  only  prevent  hi*  architect  from  building  nn 
eincf  reproduction,  line  for  Hue.  To  put  our  opinion  briefly,  we  think  that  .in 
architect  cau  maintain  hi*  right  to  what  he  would  call  hi*  "  idea,"  while  the 
client  can  nnlr  guard  for  himself  the  special  embodiment  of  that "  idea"  for 
which  he  hits"  paid.  We  do  not  know  that  a  question  of  this  kind  ever  got 
before  n  court  In  spile  of  the  instructions  an  architect  sometimes  rercivo* 
from  a  client  who  wishes  to  have  a  building  "  just  like  the  one  you  built  for 
8o-nnd-*o."  he  usiuillv  prefers  and  generally  manages  to  convince  his  client 
that  he  can  easilv  excel  id*  earlier  performance,  and  though  what  he  doe*  mar 
very  possible  recall  what  be  ha*  done  before,  a*  Sullivan  *  latent  o|iera  re- 
calls his  earlier  one*,  still  he  cannot  be  held  u.  have  infringed  the  rights  of 
any  uihbj  former  clienu.  — Em.  Akkhicak  A«CHrrrcr.] 


•lated  that,  as  usual,  the  destruction  of  the  forests  ha*  been  followed 
by  the  drying-up  of  many  large  stream*.    The  disappearance  of  the 
'  from  our  t 


fnre*l  primeval  I 
ild. 


r  continent  ia  steadily  goiug  on.—, 


Her- 


VERANDA  SCREENS. 

MlDDLKTOWX,  COXX.,  JUM  12.  IBM. 

To  tob  Editors  of  thr  Amkricaj*  Amchitkct  :  — 

Dear  Sim,  —  Can  you  give  me  tlie  address  of  parties  who  make 
screen*  such  as  are  used  between  posts  to  verAnil.it  on  seashore,  and 
country  cottage*?  Think  they  are  made  of  malting,  with  roll  at  top, 
to  Bet  them  out  of  the  way  of  the  weather.  If  you  can  oblige  us  we 
shall  esteem  it  a  favor.  Very  truly  yours, 

J.  W.  Hubbard  &  Co. 
(Some,  at  least,  of  the  screen*  our  correspondent  refers  to  are  real  East 
Indian  "tattns,"  which  have  probably  been  obtained  of  commission  mer- 
chant* who  jiuudle  Oriental  goods.— Eds.  Ambuicam  Abcuitbct.1 


is 


A  Th»r  for  Drihbuxg  Watkb. —  A  simple  test  for  drinking  water 
is  recommended  by  a  Uerman  physician,  Dr.  Ilager.  It  consists  of  a 
tablespoonf  ul  of  a  clear  solution  of  tannin  to  be  added  to  a  tumblerful 
of  water.  If  no  turbidity  occurs  within  live  hours  the  water  may  be 
considered  good.  If  turbidity  occurs  within  the  first  hour  the  water  is 
unwholesome.  If  turbidity  is  displayed  within  the  second  hour  the 
water  is  not  to  be  recommended.  Previously,  in  1804,  Dr.  Hagvr  recom- 
mended for  travelers,  at  a  precaution  in  cholera  times,  the  addition  of 
the  following  solution  (thirty  drops  to  a  liter  or  quart)  to  any  water 
they  mlg'it  Im*  about  to  drink:  'tannic  acid,  5  parts;  sirup,  4  parts; 
distilled  water,  0  parts;  spirits  of  wine,  121  parts.— Chicago  Aii'/y  AVk's. 

Discovbbt  of  a  Statubtte  bv  Zoonoses.—  At  a  recent  meeting  of 
the  Academic  des  Inscription*,  Paris,  M.  Kavaisson  announced  that  the 
Museum  of  the  Louvre  hud  received  the  addition  of  an  interesting 
statuette  of  Mercury  from  Entrains,  in  the  department  of  Sievre.  The 
statuette  is  in  bronze,  of  small  size,  and  it  considered  to  be  a  copy  of 
the  colossal  statue  of  Puy  de  Dome,  executed  by  Zenodorus,  under 
Nero.  Zenodorus,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  famous  for  the  fabrica- 
tion of  colossi.  The  one  ordered  by  the  Averni  took  ten  years  to  make, 
and  cost  a  sum  equivalent  to  about  X-l.%.000.  The  statue  of  Nero  him- 
self had  to  Ik-  removed  by  the  help  of  twenty-four  elephants.  This 
colossal  tendency  will  scarcely  be  perceptible  in  a  small  copy,  but, 
happily.  Zenodorus  was  equally  famous  for  his  toreutic  skill.—  .V.  Y. 
Evening  Poet. 

Russian  SnBETiBox. —  The  following  method  of  manufacturing 
Russian  sheet  iron  is  given  in  "Calvert's  Almanack"  Selected  iron  is 
hammered  into  slabs  of  the  right  size,  and  to  make  a  finished  sheet  the 
alab  is  passed  through  rolls,  making  76  to  SO  revolutions,  three  or  four 
times,  after  which  it  is  hammered  again.  Several  sheets  are  then 
heated  to  a  full  red  hear,  covered  with  charcoal  shaken  on  to  them 
front  a  bag  made  of  coarse  linen,  and  are  then  piled  with  covering 
sheets  of  heavier  iron  top  and  bottom.  The  pile  is  then  worked  down 
under  a  heavy  hammer  until  nearly  of  the  finished  size.  When  cool, 
the  hammering  ceases,  the  plates  arc  separated,  reh.-ated,  and  piled 
again  with  cold  plates  Interposed,  the  hot  and  cold  sheets  alternating  in 
the  pile.  The  hammering  is  then  repeated  until  they  arc  cool,  after 
which  they  are  cut  to  tizc. —  Iran. 

Tub  I.tsr  of  a  r«v\«rtT»M\  Kohkst. —  A  recent  despatch  says 
that  the  last  merchantable  tree  in  the  vast  hemlock  forettt  that  have 
supplied  the  mills  nn  the  Dylierry  Creek,  one  of  the  tributaries  of  the 
Laxawaxen  river.  Pennsylvania,  hat  been  cut  and  was  piloted  down 
the  river  by  Bill  Kimble,  who  drove  the  first  log  down  in  1WK).  For 
twenty-five  years  the  axe  has  been  at  work  in  these  forest*  ami  now  the 
last  tree  of  value  ia  gone,  and  with  it  have  gone  all  the  tanneries  that 
have  enriched  theit  owners.  The  work  of  destruction  is  now  going  on 
in  the  Western  counties  of  Pennsylvania.  whose  tanning  Industry  nnw 
il.e  eutir*  soledeatuer  product  of  the  world.   It  is  also 


Plcmbixo  is  AxBiiica  —  rtoM  am  Esot.tan  Stakdpoixt. —  A  Lon- 
don plumber  came  to  the  United  States  some  time  ago  and  has  recently 
sent  a  private  letter  home.    After  saying  that  he  had  become  very  low 

in  pocket  and  spirit*,  he  goes  on  to  say :  "  Mr.  M  gave  me  a  job,  and 

I  stayed  with  him  for  about  three  months  fitting  up  water-closets,  clc  , 
In  hi*  show-room.  He  then  got  me  a  job  out  in  Orange,  N.  J.,  at  a  large 
private  bouse,  which  was  fitted  up  in  first-class  style.    I  worked  there 

for  about  a  month,  when  Mr.  M  was  applied  to  for  a  man  to  go  to 

Florida,  to  work  at  a  large  hotel  there,  and  he  at  once  sent  for  me,  and 
offered  me  the  job,  which  I  accepted ;  and  I  may  say  I  never  had  a 
better  job  in  my  life.  I  went  there  and  back  by  boat,  cabin  passage, 
my  fare  allowed  both  ways,  and  I  averaged  $23  per  week  wage*.  It 
was  at  a  place  called  Winter  Park,  Orange  county.  South  Florida,  and 
the  weather  was  very  beautiful.  The  only  thing  I  did  not  like  was, 
that  it  did  not  last  long  enough.  Tlw?  work  was  just  suited  for  me. 
being  all  inside  work,  and  all  lead,  and  plenty  of  time  allowed,  so  long 
as  It  was  done  well.  I  got  on  first-class  with  the  boss  plumber,  and  he 
has  promised  me  a  job,  as  soon  as  it  is  ready,  at  another  hotel  in  St. 
Augustine,  North  Florida,  which  he  has  charge  of,  and  which  lie  says 
will  be  ready  about  June.  I  returned  from  there  on  Friday  last,  after 
a  rough  voyage,  and  found  New  York  frozen  up;  so  I  have  bought 
myself  a  pair  of  good  skates,  and  intend  liaving  a  week  or  two's  skat- 
ing before  I  start  work  again.  The  work  here  is  very  good,  provided 
one  gets  on  a  good  firm,  and  is  also  well  paid,  *3.o0  'being  the  daily 
stipend  for  plumbers.  I  think,  also,  that  there  it  plenty  of  work  about 
just  new,  and  will  be  for  anme  time  yet,  so  that  I  don't  think  I  should 
ever  care  about  settling  down  again  in  England,  although  it  is  probable 
1  shall  come  over  in  the  summer  for  a  visit.  I  find  there  has  been  a 
I  great  number  of  English  closets  used  here,  but  they  are  universally 
condemned  now.  and  are  taken  out  and  replaced  by  others,  wherever 
the  people  can  afford  it.  There  are  also  several  large  pottery  works 
here,  and  they  claim  to  be  able  to  turn  out  quite  as  good,  if  not  better, 
earthenware  than  in  England ;  so  that  I  believe  tike  re  is  but  very  little 
sent  over  here  now.  This  is  a  great  country  for  plumbing  work,  and 
there  are  also  some  first-class  opening*  for  business;  so  I  think  very 
likely  I  may  start  myself,  when  I  get  a  little  more  used  to  it.  I  have 
spoken  to  plumber*  here,  and  told  them  there  are  Yankee  plumbers  in 
England,  but  they  will  scarcely  believe  It.  They  say  they  must  be 
either  bad  workmen,  or  else  rogues,  and  were  obliged  to  quit  this  coun- 
try, for  thev  can't  understand  men  working  for  $10  a  week,  when  her* 
the  pay  i*  til,  and  many  of  them  $26  and  930  per  week."  —  Sanitary 
Newt. 

A  Nbw  8apbtt  Cabtbidcib  fob  Coal  Mike*. —  A  new  safety  car- 
tridge for  use  In  mine*  where  it  is  not  safe  to  blast  with  gunpowder,  hat 
lately  been  Introduced  In  Germany  by  Dr.  Kotmann  of  Breslau  Its 
action  depends  upon  the  rapid  liberation,  in  the  bore-hole,  of  a  large 
quantity  of  hydrogen-gat,  tlie  pressure  resulting  from  which  forces  tlw 
coal  or  rock  asunder.  The  hydrogen  is  liberated  by  means  of  the  action 
of  sulphuric  acid  upon  very  finely-divided  metallic  zinc.  For  this  pur- 
pose Dr.  Kosmann  takes  the  bluiatt-gray  powder  which  forms  in  tlie 
condenser*  of  zinc  diitillatlon  furnace*,  and  which  consists  of  metallic 
zinc  which  has  not  been  condensed  to  the  liquid  form,  but  results  as  a 
powder,  or  a*  a  more  or  less  spongy  mats.  There  is  a  small  amount  of 
oxide  mixed  with  it,  but  for  all  practical  purposes  it  may  be  considered 
as  metallic  zinc.  The  cartridge  consists  of  a  glass  cylinder,  narrowing 
to  a  neck,  and  being  also  contracted  at  a  point  below  the  neck,  so  that 
the  cylinder  is  divided  into  two  portion*,  communicating  through  a  con- 
traction whose  opening  is  8  mm.  to  10  mm.  The  contraction  is  so  placed 
that  the  two  parts  of  the  cylinder  are  to  one  another  in  cubic  capacity 
as  1  to  4,  the  smaller  part  lieing  near  the  neck  of  the  cylinder.  The 
lower,  or  larger  division,  is  filled  with  sulphuric  acid  obtained  by  dilut- 
ing tlie  chamber  acid  of  commerce  with  an  equal  volume  of  water.  The 
contraction  is  then  closed  with  a  stopper  of  rubber  or  cork,  and  in  this 
condition  the  cylinder  is  handed  over  to  the  miner.  The  hole  being 
bored  ready  in  tho  coal  or  rock,  i*  well  clayed  over  inside  in  order  to 
close  any  cracks  or  cavities  through  which  gas  could  escape.  The 
upper  part  of  the  glass  cylinder  is  now  charged  with  the  zinc  powder, 
and  an  iron  rod  it  laid  In.  passing  through  the  zinc  and  resting  upon  the 
■  topper  in  the  contracted  part  of  the  cylinder.  The  neck  of  the  cylin- 
der is  then  tightly  plugged  with  clay,  and  it  is  laid  in  the  hole,  which 
is  then  also  well  tamped  with  clay,  the  iron  rod  passing  through  both 
these  clay  stoppings,  and  projecting  some  little  distance  beyond.  In 
order  to  "  fire  the  shot,"  the  miner  strikes  the  iron  rod  with  a  hammer 
so  a*  to  drive  in  tho  stopper  In  the  contracted  part  of  the  cylinder,  or 
to  break  the  glass  at  that  part.  In  either  case  the  acid  at  once  runt  in 
among  the  zinc  powder  and  a  very  rapid  evolution  of  hydrogen  takes 
place.  The  Iron  rod  ia  not  uniform  in  thickness,  but  conical,  being 
thicker  towards  the  outside,  and  this  increase  of  thickness  is  considera- 
ble, ao  that  when  the  rod  is  driven  in  it  keeps  tight  in  the  clay  stop- 
pings and  prevents  any  escape  of  gat.  Tlie  inventor  give*  figures  to 
show  that  a  cartridge  1H0  mm.  long  and  26  mm.  in  diameter,  taking  a 
charge  of  50  cubic  centimeters  of  acid  and  12  grammes  of  the  zinc 
powder,  will  give  rise  to  an  evolution  of  ga*  equal  to  2  37  cubic  meters 
at  ordinary  barometric  pressure  ;  and  that  the  coinpretsure  of  this  vol- 
ume of  gas  into  a  space  of  0J  cubic  centimetres  means  a  pressure  ex- 
erted on  the  sides  of  the  hole  equal  to  some  37.00*1  atmospheres.  Tlie 
pressure  is  obtained  rapidly,  but  not  so  rapi  lly  as  to  in  any  way  ftidnn- 
ger  the  man  who  drives  in  the  roil.  He  has  plenty  of  lime  to  get  away 
before  any  coal  or  rock  comes  down.  It  does  not  apo.-ar  that  tl;esc 
cartridges  have  yet  had  any  thorough  trial  in  practice,  but  much  it  ex- 
pected of  them,  and  the  making  of  the  cylinders  hat  been  iiiirmied  to 
a  large  firm  who  will  insure  their  being  good  ami  uniform.  The  cot  I  «f 
each  "  shot  "  will  be  one  penny  «  three  half  pence,  according  to  size  of 
the  cylinder  sud  charge*  used.—  Engineering. 
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destroy  the  State-House  would  be  to  do  Boston  a  greater  in- 
jury, historically  speaking,  than  would  be  done  by  the  destruc- 
tion of  Faneuil  Hall,  for  the  simple  fact  that  it  would  modern- 
ize  the  aspect  of  the  cutiro  city  at  one  stroke.  Boston 
feelings,  however,  are  not  alone  to  be  considered,  and  if  the 
citizens  of  other  parte  of  the  State  insist  on  a  new  or  a  remod- 
elled structure,  we  trust  that  they  can  be  induced  to  content 
themselves  with  extendiug  the  building  on  the  northern  side. 
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TTS  one  of  the  most  respectable  attributes  of  civilization  is  a 
f\  regard  for  the  law,  it  is  not  surprising  that  communities 
'  which  profess  civilization  in  its  highest  reaches  make  law 
their  shibboleth,  and  defend  their  claim  to  be  held  law-abiding 
citizens  with  the  utmost  vigor.  There  is  something  heathenish 
in  this  superstitious  regard  for  the  law,  and  at  the  same  time 
there  is  a  strong  dash  of  the  ridiculous  in  the  situation  when 
one  bears  one  of  these  professors  defending  a  questionable  line 
of  action,  simply  because  there  is  no  law  against  it,  as  vehe- 
mently as  he  would  condemn  the  course  of  another  professor 
who  had  dared  to  break  a  recorded  law.  If  the  conduct  of  a 
community  is  to  be  regulated  iu  all  things  by  law,  it  must  have 
law-makers' —  and,  as  a  cousequence,  law-breakers  —  and  we 
find  in  the  most  civilized  communities  that  laws  are  made  with 
an  appalling  prodigality.  The  next  step  taken  is  to  spend  in- 
finite pains  in  training  a  large  body  of  men  of  the  keeuest  intel- 
lect, whose  ostensible  duty  it  is  to  interpret  this  mass  of  legal 
fiction  which  fetters  and  controls  the  impulsiveness  of  the  natu- 
ral man,  bat  whose  real  occupation  and  delight  it  seems  to  be 
to  Bhow  how  the  mandates  of  the  law  may  be  avoided.  If  only 
we  could  have  more  equity  we  could  get  along  with  less  law, 
and  consequently  with  fewer  law-makers,  and  having  fewer  of 
this  ingenious  class  to  provide  for  and  house,  we  in  Boston, 
who  have  a  sincere  regard  for  the  quiet  dignity  of  the  State- 
House  which  tops  Beacon  Hill  and  furnishes  the  appropriate 
crowning  feature  to  a  whole  city  in  a  maimer  that  has  but  few 
parallels,  would  not  be  pained  from  time  to  time  by  the  rumors 
that  our  law-makers  find  themselves  so  incommodiously  housed 
that  a  new  state-house  —  capitol  is  nowadays  the  word  —  must 
be  built  at  once.  There  is  only  one  thing  that  could  reconcile 
ns  to  having  the  work  of  Charles  Bulfinch  removed  or  remod- 
elled, and  that  is  the  presence  of  the  new  aparlmeut-house  at 
the  corner  of  Joy  Street,  which  has  played  such  cruel  havoc 
with  tho  graceful  outline  of  the  chief  feature  of  Boston's  land- 
scape. We  could  wish  that  in  this  case  some  law  could  have 
been  incubated  in  time  to  suppress  the  exuberant  manifesta- 
tion of  tho  rights  of  private  property  by  two  stories  at  leant 
Just  now  the  talk  of  the  necessity  of  having  a  new  state-house 
is  more  persistent  than  ever,  and  something  will  probably 
have  to  be  done  to  meet  the  needs  of  our  permanent  and 
periodic  —  though  at  times  the  two  clashes  threaten  to  become 
indistinguishable — public  servants.  Hut  we  think  that  the  cit- 
izens of  a  town  where  the  weight  of  public  opiuion  has  con- 
duced to  the  preservation  of  the  Old  State  -  House  and  Old 
South  Church  need  not  entertain  a  very  vivid  fear  of  seeing 
the  structure,  which  has  been  for  nearly  ninety  years  the  city's 
modest  pride  and  the  goal  of  much  bucolic  ambition,  give  way 
to  a  "capitol,"  which,  however  satisfactory  as  a  matter  of 
grandiose  architecture,  and  however  free  from  the  taint  of  job- 
bery and  corruption,  could  only  be  looked  on  with  disapproba- 
tion by  Bostonians  of  the  two  elder  generations  at  least.    To  | 


11THE  situation  is  a  little  more  threatening  just  now  than 
*|*  since  both  branches  of  the  Legislature  are  in  favor  of  a  new 
building;  and  the  Senate  bill,  which  has  been  reported  on  fa- 
vorably by  the  House  Committee  on  Finance,  granU  to  the  Gov- 
ernor and  Council  the  right  to  bond  land  for  a  suitable  site. 
Governor  Robin 9on  is  said  to  he  in  favor  of  taking  all  the  land 
now  bounded  by  Beacon,  Joy,  Mt.  Vernon  and  Bowdoin  Streets, 
closing  up  the  north-and-south  portion  of  Mt  Vernon  Street 
and  were  the  city  newly  laid  out  the  selection  would  be  a  nat- 
ural one  enough.  But  under  the  circumstances  we  trust  that 
the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society,  the  Bostonian  Society, 
and  the  Boston  Society  of  Architects  will  be  ablo  to  show  good 
and  sufficient  reason  wherefore  this  act  of  vandalism  should  not 
be  consummated,  the  former  by  proving  that  the  building  ought 
to  remain  practically  untouched,  and  the  latter  by  showing 
that  there  are  other  architectural  solutions  of  tho  problem  thau 
that  which  involves  the  demolition  of  the  present  building  and 
the  annihilation  of  all  associations  connected  with  it 


TITHE  cosmopolitan  composition  of  our  population  and  of 
JX  the  architectural  profession  iu  particular  is  constantly 
brought  to  our  attention  when  we  have  occasion  to  look 
over  our  list  of  subscribers,  though  custom  has  made  certain 
names  bo  familiar  that  it  is  not  easy  to  remember  that  thoy  are 
even  more  common  in  foreign  countries  than  in  this.  Teu- 
tonic, Gallic  and  Slavic  names  are  easy  enough  to  identify,  but 
the  Anglo-Saxon  alien  can  be  identified  only  by  other  attri- 
butes than  the  name  be  bears.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know 
what  causes  led  each  individual  to  emigrate  to  this  country  — 
not  in  these  days,  but  years  ago,  when,  from  a  foreigner's 
standpoint,  there  was  little  in  this  country  to  attract  or  to 
promise  a  successful  career  in  his  chosen  calling.  To  escape 
compulsory  military  service,  to  avoid  tho  consequences  of  en- 
gaging in  unsuccessful  political  movements,  or  to  obtain  a  mere 
livelihood  which  was  denied  through  lack  of  connection  or  the 
too  crowded  condition  of  the  profession,  we  imagine  would  ac- 
count for  the  presence  of  many  a  Continental  architect  who  is 
now  a  good  citizen  of  these  United  States.  Tho  presence  of 
the  Englishman  is  more  natural,  and  probably  is  not  so  gen- 
erally a  consequence  of  some  interesting  or  romantic  episode ; 
yet  the  fact  that  Jacob  Wrey  Mould,  who  died  in  New  York, 
June  14,  in  his  later  years  chose  to  join  one  of  the  most  adven- 
turous of  Americans,  Henry  Meiggs,  in  bis  railroad  undertak- 
ings in  1'eru,  shows  that  the  spirit  of  enterprise  which  led  him 
to  emigrate  to  this  country  in  ISM  had  endured  throughout  his 
life.  Mr.  Mould  was  born  in  1825,  and  took  his  degree  at 
King's  College,  London,  in  1842.  In  what  office  he  obtained 
his  architectural  training  we  do  not  know  certainly,  but  his 
connection  with  Owen  Jones,  and  his  collaboration  with  him  in 
his  well-known  work  on  the  Alhambra,  leads  us  to  suppose 
that  his  training  was  received  in  Jones's  oMce ;  it  would  at  any 
rate  account  for  the  marked  predilection  he  showed  in  after  life 
for  tho  practice  of  tho  decorative  branches  of  the  architect's 
work.  Mr.  Mould  is  best  known,  thanks  to  the  political  turmoil 
that  has  always  been  associated  with  all  that  concerns  the  New 
York  Central  Park,  for  his  connection  with  the  laying-out  of  what 
is  now  one  of  the  famous  urban  parj(s  of  the  world.  We  cannot 
imagine  that  to  him  is  due  as  much  as  to  Mr.  Olmsted,  but 
there  was  so  much  to  do,  and  so  many  possibilities  of  doing  the 
wrong  thing,  that  we  cannot  be  too  grateful  that  the  work  fell 
into  hands  no  less  skilled  than  his.  At  first  only  the  assistant 
of  Mr.  Vaux,  he  some  years  later  succeeded  that  gentleman  as 
architect-in-chief  to  the  Park  Commissioners,  and  held  the 
positiou  till  he  weut  to  Peru.  The  death  of  Meiggs,  and  the 
consequent  collapse  of  his  vast  schemes,  caused  Mr.  Mould  to 
return  to  New  York,  where  he  was  soou  after  fortunate 
enough  to  resume  his  old  position.  Amongst  the  work  outside 
of  Central  Park  designed  by  him  are  All  Souls'  Church  on 
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Fourth  Avenue,  his  first  work  in  America,  and  the  West  Pres- 
byterian Church.  His  most  notable  work  in  the  Park  is  the 
terrace. 

1TFIIK  burning  of  the'building  known  as  that  of  the  Manufac- 
JX  turers'and  Mechanics'  Institute,  at  Boston,  on  Monday 
last,  has  lessons  of  various  kinds  to  teach,  but  the  oue 
which  most  impresses  itself  on  our  imagination  is  the  possibility 
of  there  being  at  some  time  an  enormous  sacrifice  of  life  if  fire 
should  break  out  in  an  exhibition  building  while  crowded  with 
holiday-makers.  The  late  fire  has  shown  the  startling  rapidity 
with  which  flames  spread  through  such  a  huge  building,  even 
when  practically  empty,  creating  its  own  draughts  and  currents 
as  it  goes ;  it  has  shown  that  evea  so  few  as  one  hundred  men, 
active  and  familiar  with  their  surroundings,  could  not  all  es- 
cape with  their  lives,  aud  it  has  also  shown  the  utter  powerless- 
ness  of  a  skilled  fire-department  to  subdue  a  fire  in  so  large 
a  single  -  celled  building.  We  cannot  recall  that  fire  has 
ever  attacked  an  exhibition  in  full  0|>eratioii :  the  nearest  ap- 
proach to  such  a  disaster  that  we  can  discover  is  the  burning, 
after  its  final  closing,  of  the  exhibition  building  and  its  contents 
at  Port  Alegre,  in  the  southern  part  of  Brazil,  in  the  fall  of 
1881.  Intended  to  be  a  permanent  exhibition  building,  tbo 
Boston  structure,  which,  exhibitions  proving  unremunerative, 
in  its  last  estate  hod  become  a  repair-shop  for  one  of  the  horse- 
railroads,  was  built  with  care,  and  was  a  fairly-substantial  brick 
building,  so  much  so  that  the  Boston  Herald  allows  one  of  its 
reporters  to  say  that  it  was  "  thought  to  be  nearly  fire-proof," 
although  he  coutradicts  himself  in  the  next  line  by  showing 
that  for  every  brick  in  the  building  there  was  a  foot  of  lumber 
used.  The  combustion  of  the  wood  used  in  the  floors,  galler- 
ies, partitions  and  so  on  of  a  building  four  hundred  and  three 
feet  by  five  hundred  and  fifty-one  feet  would  severely  test 
any  kind  of  fire-proof  building  material,  and  it  was  to  be  ex- 
pected that  the  unprotected  iron  roof-trusses  would  give  way 
speedily  ;  indeed,  it  is  said  that  a  portion  of  the  roof  fell  before 
the  first  engine  reached  the  spot,  aud  the  building  was  practi- 
cally beyond  salvation  within  half  an  hour  after  the  fire  broke 
out.  Perhaps  the  most  salutary  lesson  to  be  learned  is  tbul 
it  is  unwise  to  neglect  the  counsel  of  expert  advisers.  It  is  said 
that  the  railroad  company  had  bwm  advised  at  the  time  of  their 
purchase  of  the  building  to  lessen  the  fire-risk  by  building  at 
least  three  cross-walls,  which  would  couflue  a  fire,  should  oue 
break  out,  to  the  compartment  iu  which  it  first  appeared,  aud 
so  give  the  firemen  a  fair  chauce  to  fight  it.  But  even  the  offer 
of  the  insurance  companies  to  make  lower  rates  could  not  avail 
against  the  consideration  that  fire-walls  of  such  magnitude 
would  cause  considerable  present  expense,  while  the  chance  of 
a  conflagration  was  so  remote  that  it  would  be  a  safe  risk  to 
gamble  on  the  chance  of  a  fire  ever  occurring.  We  presume 
that  Mr.  Atkinson  could  produce  evidence  to  show  that  the 
doctrine  of  chances  canuot  be  applied  to  combustible  buildings 
of  any  kind  or  size,  except  so  far  as  to  prove  that  because  they 
cau  burn  they  probably  will  burn. 


HERE  is  the  maddest  kind  of  a  race  between  the  great  in- 
surance companies  in  New  York  who  are  striving  to  out- 
bid one  another  in  the  matter  of  low  rates  on  dwelling- 
houses  and  buildings  used  jointly  as  stores  and  dwellings.  One  ] 
case  is  mentioned  in  which  two  hundred  thousand  dollars  were 
placed  recently  on  nine  buildings,  at  the  rate  of  ten  cents  ou  one 
hundred  dollars  for  three  years.  An  agency  that  receives  forty 
per  cent  bad  the  writing  of  theso  policies,  and  deducting  this 
amount,  only  two  cents  a  year  on  a  hundred  dollars  was  left 
for  the  company  taking  the  risk.  The  statistics  for  the  |tast 
four  years  show  that  nearly  twenty-six  thousand  dwellings  and 
tenements  have  been  burned,  and  the  loss  on  this  class  of  risk 
has  been  larger  than  on  any  other.  Competition  is  undoubtedly 
the  life  of  trade  iu  fire  insurance  as  iu  other  kinds  of  business, 
and  house-owners  will,  of  course,  be  glad  to  see  the  reduction 
of  rates  carried  to  the  lowest  possible  figure ;  but  even  those 
who  get  the  benefit  of  the  competition  eauaot  help  wondering 
how  far  it  is  possible  to  go,  and  how  dividends  cau  be  paid  on 
a  basis  that  a  few  years  ago  would  have  been  considered  |>o*i- 
tively  ruinous.   

THREE  years  ago,  in  discussing  the  difficulties  which  the 
erection  of  so  lofty  and  peculiarly  shaped  a  structure  as 
the  Statue  of  Liberty  would  present,  we  suggested  that  the 
necessary  stability  could  be  secured  by  suspending  within  the 
body  a  properly-weighted  beam  or  pendulum,  like  those  used 


for  a  similar  purpose  iu  Japanese  pagodas.  We  had  supposed 
that  so  ingeuious  a  people  as  the  Japanese  would  not  employ  a 
device  of  this  kind  if  it  had  not  proved  itself  a  good  and  useful 
one,  aud  as  most  of  the  pagodas  are  built  with  this  huge  beam 
running  from  the  apex  of  the  roof  to  the  ground  floor,  aud  as 
many  of  them  are  of  great  age,  it  seemed  as  if  the  testimony  of 
time  favored  the  adoption  of  a  similar  construction  where  the 
circumstances  were  analogous.  The  discussion  of  a  paper  lately 
read  before  the  Royal  Iustitute  of  British  Architects  by  Mr. 
Roger  T.  Conder  indicates,  however,  that,  in  spite  of  the  com- 
mon belief  of  Japanese  carpenters  and  others  supposed  to  be  in- 
structed in  such  matters,  this  ceutral  post  was  not  used  as  a 
pendulum  whose  vibrations  should  serve  to  counteract  those  of 
the  pagoda,  whether  occasioned  by  wind  or  earthquake.  This 
central  post  or  supposed  pendulum,  which  is  invariably  found 
in  five-story  pagodas  and  is  usually  suspended  from  the  apex 
of  the  roof,  is  supposed  to  be  the  invention  of  Hidano  Tokuni, 
who  lived  in  the  ninth  century  and  is  regarded  as  the  Vitruvius 
of  Japanese  architecture,  though  his  precepts  were  transmitted 
orally  and  not  in  writing,  so  that  there  is  no  authority  which  can 
be  consulted  save  the  buildings  themselves.  Careful  examina- 
tions of  these  made  by  Mr.  Condor's  brother  Josiah  shows  that 
this  central  post — some  three  feet  iu  diameter  at  the  bottom  and 
tapering  to  the  top  —  while  it  was  usually  suspended  from  the 
apex  of  the  roof  at  first,  was  so  carefully  proportioned  that 
when  the  settlement  and  shrinkage  common  to  new  buildiugs 
should  have  ceased,  the  lower  end  would  rest  upon  a  stone. 
Mr.  Condor  believes  that  the  function  of  this  post  is  only  that 
of  any  upright  which  aids  in  maintaining  the  stiffness  of  a  struc- 
ture, aud  he  seems  to  think  that  iu  the  few  instances  where  the 
post  actually  docs  not  rest  upon  the  stone  foundation  provided 
to  receive  it  the  explanation  is  to  be  found  iu  the  fact  that  the 
shrinkage  aud  settlement  proved  to  be  less  than  the  builder  ex- 
pected when  he  cut  his  post.  The  reason  for  suspending  it  from 
the  roof,  he  thinks,  was,  that  were  so  long  an  upright  to  support 
the  roof  from  a  fixed  foundation  the  shrinkage  and  settlement 
in  the  rest  of  the  building,  finding  no  equivalent  in  the  longitu- 
dinal shortening  of  the  post,  would  seriously  deform  the  build- 
ing and  bring  about  its  speedy  decay.  It  is  also  thought  that 
the  weight  of  the  suspended  post  was  of  service  iu  securing  an 
equal  settlement  of  the  structure.  This  view  is  supported  by 
an  extract  from  an  old  Chinese  book  called  "  Go-Gatu-So," 
which,  speaking  of  the  earliest  towers,  says  :  "Whenever  high 
pagodas  were  erected  in  ancient  times,  they  invariably  fell 
down,  and  to  remedy  this  falling  dowu  some  builders  hung  huge 
stones  inside  of  them,  with  strong  ropes  extending  from  the 
apex  down  to  the  ground,  but  not  quite  touching.  This  inven- 
tion was  good,  and  since  it  was  employed  no  more  pagodas  fell 
down."  The  extract  could,  however,  be  quoted  with  equal 
propriety  in  favor  of  the  peuduluin  theory. 


RIVOAIJX,  one  of  the  clever  writers  on  the  staff  of 
,  La  Semaint  det  Conslructeurs,  has  an  article  in  a  recent 
number,  suggested  by  a  letter  from  a  correspondent,  on 
the  dangers  of  modern  roof  construction,  from  which  it  appears 
that  America  is  not  the  only  place  where  buildings  fall.  We 
have  already  had  occasion  to  speak  of  the  prejudice  against 
suspension-bridge*  which  have  existed  in  Frauce  siuce  the  fall 
of  two  bridges  of  the  kind  ou  the  I<oire,  one  of  which,  that  at 
Angers,  was  brought  down,  with  a  battalion  of  soldiers  upon 
it,  by  the  vibration  caused  by  their  regular  march  ;  while  the 
other  was  thrown  down  by  a  lightning  stroke,  which  severed 
one  of  the  cables  ;  but  these  are  by  no  means  the  only  struct- 
ures which  fall  there.  Not  long  ago  the  irou  roof  over  the 
market  of  the  Chateau  d'Kau,  in  Paris,  fell  in,  under  a  load  of 
snow.  The  exact  cause  of  this  accident  was  never  known. 
Probably  some  defect  in  a  tension  member  or  a  liolt  brought 
to  grief  a  truss  otherwise  properly  designed  and  constructed, 
and  there  may  have  been  a  little  truth  iu  the  suggestion  made 
by  a  scientific  person  at  the  time,  that  the  contraction  of  the 
iron,  caused  by  the  melting  of  the  snow  upon  it,  brought 
strains  upon  certain  members  which  they  were  unable  to  re- 
sist. A  year  ago,  however,  another  roof  of  the  same  sort, 
built  over  a  similar  market  in  the  town  of  Thiers,  fell  in  soon 
after  it  was  completed,  and  wounded  several  persons.  In  this 
same  town,  about  four  years  before,  as  our  readers  will  remem- 
ber, the  stone  staircase  of  the  town-hall  fell,  killing  several  peo- 
ple, so  that  even  French  masonry,  solid  as  it  secmsAo  our  eyes,  is 
not  entirely  free  from  the  defects  which  afflict  our  own  flimsy 
work. 
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AX  EDITOR'S  TRIP  ABROAD.  —  I. 

Stkamship  Uataloxia,  Jon*  6,  IM6. 

IF  there  is  one  thing  tliat  dis- 
concerts  an  editor  more  tt.au 
another,  it  is,  perhaps,  to  find 
»ut  that  there  was  something 
hat  he  did  not  know, 


•xpcrience  has  occurred  to  me 
during  the  last  few  days  with 
-uch  distressing  freqi 
the  suspicion  has  ever 
times  within  my  mind 


toVT  I*.*"  Jex  r«.«  »  (*™.t  Ya.. 

(Jtvwr  CAliy  (prrvty 


ing  frequency  that 
arisen  at 
1  that  there 
may  yet  remain  some  trilling 
matters  to  be  discovered. 

One  of  the  facts  I  have  now 
learned,  a  little  too  laic  fur  my 
,  best  advantage,  i-.  that  there  ex- 
ists in  the  United  State*  an  ad- 
mirable arrangement,  by  which 
the  intending  traveller  by  sea 
can  provide  liiuiBelf  txfure  leav- 
ing shore  with  an  appliance 
for  his  amusement  and  instruc- 
tion which  will  serve  him  day 
after  day  throughout  his  voyage, 
and  will  remain  afterwards  a 
most  interesting  souvenir  of  it. 
This  appliance  is  known  as  a  Pi- 
lot Chart,  and  may  be  obtained 
without  expense  by  any  citixen 
intelligent  enough  to  use  it,  on 
application  at  the  Hvdrographie 
Office  in  the  Custom-house  of  the  port  from  which  he  sails.  It  seems 
tliat  the  Hvdrographic  Bureau  at  Washington,  being  in  the  constant 
receipt  of  marine  intelligence  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  collates  this 
once  a  month  in  the  most  useful  form,  by  plotting  on  charts,  at  a  tol- 
erably large  scale,  all  the  icebergs  floating  ice,  wrecks, 
derelict  vessels  and  other  objects  dangerous  to  mariners, 
which  are  known  to  have  existed  in  the  ocean  during  the 
four  weeks  previous,  indicating  each  by  an  appropriate 
mark  in  the  position  in  which  the  object  was  last  observed, 
and  giving  further  the  prevailing  direction  of  the  wind 
during  the  month,  as  reported  by  vessel",  at  innumerable 
points.  In  addition  to  all  this, lines  are  drawn,  indicating 
the  courses  for  vessels  to  follow  over  different  routes,  in 
order  to  avoid  as  many  as  possible  of  the  perils  whi 
the  chart  is  designed  to  show;  and  dales  are  mark 
wherever  practicable,  together  with  the  direction  of  cur 
rents,  so  that  the  navigator  can  eaknlah*.  from  the  ob 
served  position  of  an  iceberg,  for 
instance,  on  a  given  day  in  tile  pre- 
ceding month,  the  point  at  which 
he  would  be  likely  to  encounter  it 
in  his  own  track. 

To  the  land: 
perhaps  deduced 
counts  of  those  voyages  which  oc- 
s  in  the 


studies  in  navigation,  being  now  abandoned  by  steam-vessels  for 
"great  circle  sailing,"  in  which  the  ship  pursues  the  theoretical 
truce  on  the  surface  of  the  globe  of  a  plane  passing  through  the  cen- 
tre of  the  earth,  the  ship  and  it*  destination,  which  shows  itself  on 
the  chart  as  a  curved  line. 

To  follow  this  curve  is  a  rather  more  delicate  job  than  I  had  sup- 
posed. My  early  impressions  had  been  that  it  was  customary,  after 
getting  a  good  start  in  the  right  direction,  to  set  ••  studding-sails" 
around  in  different  parts  of  the  I 


all 


ship,  lash  the  helm  to  some  conven- 
or to  grog,  and  generally  take  things 
or  something  happened  to  get  in  the 


cupy  most  space 
pers,  usually  is  that  the  steamers' 
*'  prow  "  is  first  pointed  in  the 
right  direction,  and  the  vessel  then 
driven  ahead  until  it  brings  up 
against  something  on  the  other 
side  of  the  water,  the  care  with 
which  the  ocean  paths  are  mapped 
out  on  the  North  Atlantic  chart  is 
surprising.  In  our  ease,  this  being 
the  season  at  which  ice  begins  to 
invade  the  direct  road  between 
America  and  England,  the  "safe 
course"  for  the  month  was  de- 
flected far  to  the  southward  of  the 
straight  line  connecting  Boston 
with  Queenstown,  indicated  by  an 
irregular  blue  mark  on  the  chart, 
showing  the  limits  within  which  icu 
would  probably  be  found,  while  nu- 
merous small  outlines  in  brown  ink  *3T>~ 
with  dates  attached,  showed  t»:e 

exact  positions  of  the  icebergs  re-  6si«,  B.»d«iui 

ported  as  floating  within  the  ice-invested  region.  The  Cun-ird  Company 
probably  takes  no  risks  that  can  be  avoided,  and,  in  accordance  witii 
the  indications  of  the  chart,  the  steamer,  instead  of  following  the  direct, 
and,  as  most  people  imagine,  the  usual  course  to  England,  by  wav  of 
Cape  Sable  and  the  Banks,  sailed  southeasterly  for  a  thousand  miles, 
into  a  latitude  little  above  that  of  Philadelphia;  then,  after  the  east- 
erly boundary  of  the  ice-district  had  been  reached,  turned  to  the  north- 
east, and  steered  in  a  direct  line  for  (Queenstown.  passing  within 
about  three  hundred  miles  of  the  Azores.  By  a  "  direct  line,"  in  (his 
instance,  is  to  be  understood  a  curved  one',  the  "  rhumb  line,"  or 
straight  course  on  the  chart,  which  was  the  favorite  of  our  early 


lent  projections, 
easy  until  the  wim 

way.  Instead  of  tills,  however,  I  found  tlutt  the'  steering  apparatus, 
which  consisted  of  a  compact  little  engine,  very  much  like  a  particu- 
larly pretty  double-cylinder  elevator  engine,  was  in  motion  all  the 
time,  under  control  of  a  wheel  in  a  little  house  on  deck,  in  front  of 
which  was  a  compass,  standing  on  a  pillar  like  a  sun-lial,  and  when, 
on  going  up  to  inspect  the  comjiass,  I  was  earnestly  requested  to  re- 
frain from  standing  between  it  and  the  man  at  the  wheel,  I  inferred 
that  his  movements  must  be  controlled  by  constant  observation  of 
this  instrument.  This  opinion  was  strengthened  by  an  inspection  of 
the  chart,  which  showed  that  the  course  of  the  ship  changed  slightly 
from  day  to  day,  following  an  arc  of  some  fifteen  thousand  miles  ra- 
dius, and  my  respect  for  the  skill  which  could  steer  a  vessel  with  ac- 
curacy around  such  a  curve  was  made  all  the  more  oppressive  by  the 
recollection  of  some  of  my  own  performance*  with  the  tiller  of  a 
twelve-foot  sail-boat. 

The  only  thing  that  remained  to  be  explained  about  the  steering 
was  the  multiplicity  of  compasses.  The  fact  that  the  direction  of  the 
north  point  in  them  did  not  in  any  case  agree  with  what  the  chart 
would  have  made  it,  was  easily  accounted  for  by  remembering  that 
the  various  attractions  of  an  iron  ship  usually  draw  a  magnetic  needle 
more  or  less  from  the  path  of  duty;  but  there  seemed  to  be  no  reason 
for  pulling  four  of  the  instruments  in  different  parts  of  the  vessel,  in- 
cluding one  about  half-way  up  the  mast,  until  it  appeared  that  all  of 
them  were  examined  and  compared  regularly  four  times  a  day,  and 
the  exact  variation  calculated  by  some  unknown  formula  from  the 
total  of  the  observation*.  • 

The  course  of  the  vessel  took  ns  in  about  twenty  hours 
into  the  warm  water  of  the  Gulf  Stream,  and  1  was  sur- 
"sed  to  find  how  modi  of  what  might  strictly  be  called 
cape  interest  the  sea  affords.    My  recollections  of  a 
I        '   i  •  ...  I  man)  years  agu  included  reminiscences 
of  firing-fishes  and  thunder-storms  in  the  Gulf  Stream,  and 
whales  and  porpuiscs  in  the  colder  water,  but  I  had  never 
before  realized  the  interest  of  the  meteorological  phenom- 
ena occasioned  by  the  transition  from  one  current  to  the 
other,  or  the  variation*  in  the  expression  of  sky  and  water 
which  de[M'iid  upon  these  phenomena.    The  passage  from 
the  Arctic  current,  which  flows  southward  along  the  >few 
England  coast,  into  the  Gulf  Stream 
waters,  was  shown  almost  immedi- 
ately by  the  change  in  the  charac- 
ter of  the  air,  which  soon  became 
not  merely  warm,  but  moist  to  sat- 
uration, giving  one  the  sensation  of 
being  in  a  vapor  bath.    On  deck, 
the  atmosphere  was  very  pleasant 
to  one  who  enjoys  a  state  of  lan- 
guid solution,  and  does  not  mind  the 
soft  showers  which  every  breath  of 
cool  wind  condenses  out  of  the  over- 
loaded air ;  but  the  interior  of  the 
ship,  after  a  few  hours  of  plough- 
ing through  water  at  a  temperature 
of  seventy-five  degrees  Fahrenheit, 
became  unpleasantly  warm,  and  the 
passengers,  as  well  as  the  captain, 
were  rather  glad  to  get  across  into 
the  cool  ocean  beyond. 

The  captain's  anxiety,  it  is  need- 
less to  say,  had  nothing  to  do 
directly  with  the  temperature,  al- 
though it  was  due  indirectly  in  part 
to  the  conditions  dependent  upon 
that  temperature.  So  long  as  wo 
remained  in  the  warm  water,  the 
ship  was  surrounded  by  clouds,  the 
characteristic,  and  to  my  mind  most 
beautiful,  clouds  of  the  Gulf  Stream, 
sometimes  floating  in  soft,  half-de- 
lifting  themselves  into  the  forms 
"  but  moving  always  with  a  no- 


fined  mist  on  the  water,  and  ■  i 
which  we  call  at  home"thuml 

hie  freedom  and  breadth  of  disposition  which  can  be  seen  i 
cepi  at  sea.  What  would  have  been  the  atmospheric  effects  produced  by 
the  neighborhood  of  an  iceberg  I  cannot  say,  but  presume  that  a  dense 
fog  would  have  been  one  of  them,  and  that  the  rest  would  have  been 
lost  upon  us.  The  captain,  however,  took  good  care  to  give  us  no  op- 
portunity for  investigating  the  subject,  keeping  well  out  to  the  "  safety 
line,"  ami  testing  the  temperature  of  the  water  every  half-hour  dur- 
ing the  night,  until  the  Gulf  Stream  and  the  danger  of  ice  were 
passed  together.    At  one  testing  the  temperature,  which  had  been 
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seventy-five  half  an  liotir  before,  sank  to  forty-five,  allowing  that  ice 
was  or  had  been  near,  but  subsequent  trials,  five  minutes  apart, 
showed  no  further  depression,  and  the  thermometer  probably  only 
reached  thu  dissolved  remembrance  of  an  iceberg,  drifting  awar 
southward  in  the  cold  current  which  underlies  the  warm  but  superfi- 
cial one  which  we  have  been  taught  to  call  the  northeast  branch  of 
the  Gulf  Stream. 

On  coining  out  from  the  warm  current  to  thu  average  Atlantic 
water,  a  process  much  more  gradual  than  the  transition  from  the 
Arctic  current  to  the  Gulf  stream,  the  appearance  of  the  sea,  and 
still  more  that  of  the  clouds,  changed.  The  horixon,  from  an  unde- 
termined province  between  the  air  and  the  water,  became,  except 
where  hidden  by  clouds,  a  distinct  line,  and  the  air  lost  its  vapor-hath 
character,  to  take  on  a  clear,  congenial  freshness  such  as  one  feels 
that  he  might  live  in  forever.  For  all  that  the  saturation-point,  taking 
the  temperature  into  consideration,  must  be  always  very  nearly 
reached.  This  is  Bhown  partly  by  the  frequency  of  light  showers, 
but  perhaps  atill  more  by  the  appearance  of  the  (lowering  plants 
with  which  the  saloon  has  been  decorated  ever  since  the  morning  of 
the  day  of  sailing.  Whoever  does  the  selecting  of  these  plants  for 
the  Cunard  steamers  shows  a  discrimination  and  knowledge  which 
one  cannot  help  envying  him,  and  mure  beautiful  specimens  than  the 
hydrangeas  and  pelargoniums  which  stand  on  the  saloon  tables  I 
never  saw.  One  of  the  latter,  after  remaining  in  its  place  for  ten 
days,  has  still  twenty,  perfect  blossoms  on  it,  half  a  dozen,  perhaps, 
of  those  which  it  possessed  on  the  sailing-day  having  withered  and 
dropped  off,  while  a  white  hydrangea  keeps  its  single  bead  of  blos- 
soms, about  ten  inches  in  diameter,  as  perfect  as  when  it  left  the 
greenhouse  In  Boston.  All  the  others  are  in  similar  condition,  al- 
though no  care  has  been  taken  of  them,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether 
they  have  even  been  watered  since  they  started  on  their  voyage.  One 
would  hardly  care  to  fit  up  a  floating  greenhouse,  and  exile  himself 
at  sea  for  the  rest  of  his  life  for  the  sake  of  growing  flowers  to  ad- 
vantage, but  if  I  were  condemned  to  pass  the  rest  of  my  life  on  the 
water  I  would  certainly  try  to  enclose  some  sort  of  place  about  the 
shin  where  I  could  have  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  plants  flourish 
without  danger  of  suffering  from  the  dust,  dryness  and  insects  which 
so  soon  make  an  end  of  neglected  house-plants  ashore. 

V. 

rN  my  last  chapter  I  noted  one  or  two 
pictures  in  the  current  Prize  Fund 
Exhibition,  which  showed  an  ear- 
nest and  largely  successful  effort  to 
deal  with  local,  c'onlemjiorary  subjects. 
Another— which  it  is  an  especial  pleas- 
ure to  speak  of  as  it  comes  from  a  hand 
hitherto  all  but  unknown  and,  I  be- 
lieve, very  young  —  is  Mr.  Boston's 
"Celestial  Minstrel."  The  scene  is 
the  interior  of  a  Chinese  laundry  with 
a  seated  Celestial  playing  ou  his  queer 
guitar — if  guitar  it  should  be  called  — 
and  two  or  three  others  pausing  from 
their  work  to  give  him  a  half-abstracted 
attention.  The  composition  is  good, 
the  drawing  adequate,  and  the  hand- 
ling simple  and  clever.  There  is  no 
brilliancy  of  color,  but  wv  do  not  com- 
plain ;  for  the  absence  of  all  attempt 
at  it  helps  to  prove  that  it  waa  not  the 
»u|>erficially  "decorative"  value  of  the 
theme  which  attracted  thu  artist  so 
much  as  its  human  interest.  This  is 
what  made  it  valuable  in  his  eyes  and 
this  he  has  interpreted  so  that  we  too 
feel  its  force;  and  I  think  it  is  no  email 
praise  to  say  so,  since  it  is  hard  for  us 
terrestrials  ever  to  feel  that  wo  are 
really  humanly  at  one  with  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  Flowery  Kingdom.  Mr. 
Boston's  Chinese,  however,  are  not 
mere  grotesque  bits  of  bric-ltbrac  or  mere  mi  vital  factors  in  a  decor- 
ative scheme.  They  are  genuine,  humble,  living  washer-men  with 
souls — or  at  least  with  temperaments  —  akin  to  ours.  We  feel  our- 
selves in  sympathy  with  them,  and  arc  touched  ourselves  by  the  sug- 
gested pathos  of  the  strain  whieh  touches  them.  It  is  not  a  great 
picture  by  any  means,  or  even  a  beautiful  one;  hut  it  claims  our  re- 
spect by  its  seriousness  of  aim,  its  straight-forwardness  of  method, 
and  its  quality  of  genuine  feeling;  as  well  as,  I  may  say  once  more,  by 
its  commendable  dealing  with  a  fresh  and  local  theme.  I  am  by  no 
means  alone  in  my  disappointment  that  it  did  not  secure  one  of  the 
minor  prizes  of  the  exhibition;  one  of  the  ten  gold  medals  given  by 
the  Art  Association. 

•Some  of  these  medals  went  to  pictures  which  do  not  seem  to  me 
especially  noteworthy;  but  two  fell  to  Mr.  Marr's  "Gossip,"  and 
Mr.  Gaul's  "  Holding  the  Line,"  whieh  have  already  been  described 
in  these  columns;  one  was  given  to  a  charming  landscape  bv  Mr. 
Charles  Davis  —  good  in  execution  and  with  much  individuality  of 
sentiment ;  two  moru  to  good  landscapes  by  Mr.  I'arton  and  Mr.  Tryon, 
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and  still  another  to  Mr.  Kappes's  negro  genre,  called  "Tatlerc-d  and 
Torn."  Mr.  Kappcs  has  long  been  known  for  his  clever  and  ar- 
tistic treatment  of  similar  themes ;  but  never  before,  so  far  as  his 
works  are  familiar  to  me,  had  he  done  quite  so  well  as  here.  The 
one  fault  of  the  picture — its  extremely  chalky  lone — distresses  us  at 
first  sight;  but  we  soon  forget  it  in  noting  the  really  good  color,  the 
excellent  drawing,  the  free  and  effective  yet  solid  brush-work,  and 
the  extraordinarily  vivid  presentation  of  character.  The  old  woman — 
a  veritable  bundle  of  rags  and  tags — who  stands  in  the  foreground 
about  to  light  her  pipe,  watches  her  alow-kindling  match  with  inimi- 
table truth  of  gesture  and  expression,  and  the  two  old  men  confabing 
in  the  backgrouod  are  as  vital  and  delightful  as  is  Uncle  Remus  him- 
self under  the  touch  of  a  brother  artist  in  another  field.  Here  is  in- 
deed, a  good  example  to  show  the  difference  between  artistic  genre 
painting,  able  to  stand  on  its  own  feet,  and  painting  fallen  into 
"  anec-dotage  "  (I  quote  the  late  Lord  Bcacnnsficld),  and  needing  to 
bo  propped  up  by  verbal  explanations.  It  is  delightful  to  see  an  artist 
with  a  brush  able  to  express  such  vivid  meanings,  and  with  an  artis- 
tic instinct  strong  enough  to  lake  him  to  the  utmost  limits  of  humor- 
ous character-painting,  and  yet  keep  him  from  straying  over  into  car- 
icature. It  would  have  been  well  indeed  —  considering  alike  mere 
pictorial  completeness  and  commendable  "  Americanism  "  in  choice 
of  subject  —  if  this  picture  had  been  given  one  of  the  main  prize*,  and 
a  certain  French  peasant-girl  beeu  obliged  to  content  herself  with  thu 
hundred-dollar  medal  list  instead. 

Mr.  Thomas  Allen's  "October  Afternoon"  is  an  interesting  at- 
tempt—  marred  by  the  figures  —  to  grapple  with  those  American- 

autumn  difficulties,  amid  which  our  early  "  Hudson  River  Sw-1  :  " 

made  shipwreck.  Mr.  Alexander  Harrison's  "  Surf"  is  a  charming 
small  version  of  a  theme  he  has  painted  before.  Mr.  Bogg's 
"  Thames,  near  the  Tower  of  London  ;  "  Mr.  Penman's  «>  Venetian 
Well;"  Mr.  Filz's  "Mourning;"  Mr.  Murphy's  "Pasture;"  Mr. 
Walter  Brown's  "  Market- I>ay,  Isigny  ; "  Mr.  Coffin's  "Moon- 
light Night;"  Mr.  Church's  various  fantasies;  two  or  three  other 
Venetian  scenes  by  Mr.  Ulrich  (whose  prize-canvas  has  already  been 
mentioned),  and  landscapes  by  Mr.  (iifford  and  Mr.  George  Smillie 
are  among  the  good  things  on  the  walls.  If  I  say  that  I  do  not  pre- 
tend to  be  able  to  note  them  all  it  will  be  guessed  that  the  exhibition 
is  in  truth  a  good  one.  And  there  are  two  or  three  other*  which 
must  be  noted  despite  the  length  to  which  my  chronicle  haa  already- 
run.  One  of  these  is  Mr.  Alexander's  full-length  life-size  portrait  of 
the  actor  Gilbert  in  the  while-satin  costume  worn,  1  think,  in  "  She 
Stoops  to  Conquer."  The  figure  is  admirably  posed,  and  the  head 
is  remarkable  for  verisimilitude,  anil  for  vivacity  of  expression  ren- 
dered with  extreme  breadth  and  strength.  But  the  lighting  of  the  can- 
vas is  not  a  little  eccentric,  and  the  effect  of  the  shallow  of  the  long 
coat-flap  is  to  make  the  lower  part  of  the  body  vanish  entirely  from 
sight.  The  appearance  waa  probably  truthfully  reproduced  from  na- 
ture— Mr.  Alexander  is  so  capable  an  artist  that  we  may  trust  him  in 
this — but  it  is  unfortunate  on  canvas,  none  the  less.  Yet  in  spite  of  this 
one  defect  the  picture  is  so  strong  and  so  interesting,  and  so  individual 
that  it,  too,  might  well  have  secured  a  prize;  especially  as  one  of  our 
museums  would  then  have  been  the  repository  not  only  of  a  very  fine 
piece  of  work,  bnt  also  of  a  characteristic  likeness  of  one  of  the  beat 
and  moat  popular  dramatic  artists  we  have  to  boast  of. 

Mr.  Poore  has  hitherto  been  known,  and  very  favorably,  as  a 
painter,  chiefly,  of  landscapes  with  sheep.  This  vear  he  has 
made  a  new  departure;  his  picture  is  a  large  one,  called,  "The 
Close  of  a  City  Day,"  and  represents  a  bridge  in  Philadelphia 
crowded  with  wagons  and  artisans  returning  from  work.  It  is  not 
to  be  called  a  success  ;  for  it  lacks  charm  of  every  kind  and  the  ar- 
tist's hand  has  been  at  fault  in  other  ways  as  well  a*  in  that  dramatic 
characterization  which  must  be  the  very  life  and  soul  of  such 
But  it  is  an  honest,  serious,  and  promising  effort ;  its  virtues  are 
ilar  to  those  of  Mr.  Koehler's  "  Strike  "  at  the  recent  Academy  Ex- 
hibition ;  the  desire  to  utilize  in  art  "that  which  lieth  nearest,''  and 
to  paint  for  truth  and  not  for  effect;  and  its  faults  are  also  similar; 
faults  of  immaturity  which  allow  us  to  believe  in  better  things  to 
come. 

At  the  very  opposite  end  of  the  artistic  scale  is  Mr.  Alden  Weir's 
"  Muse  of  History,"  welcome  from  the  rarity  of  our  efforts  to  deal 

with  the  ideal  side  of  art.    To  be  really  ideal  —  to  be  ideally  real  

these  are  the  two  aims  between  which  good  art  divides  its  strength. 
Mediocre  art  misses  both,  and  is  merely  conventional,  imitative,  aca- 
demic. I  should  not  call  Mr.  Weir's  pictures  as  successful  as  his 
"  Muse  of  Music,"  exhibited  some  years  ago — a  trifle  more  of  reality 

'  have  helped  it  up  to  the 
so  charming  in  tone,  and 
refined,  elevated  and  artistic 
in  feeling  that  one  cannot  but  thank  the  artist  for  another  proof  that 
he  is  one  of  the  few  we  have  who  will,  perhaps  who  can,  follow  ••  art 
for  art's  sake."  For  I  fear  there  is  no  buying  public  to  take  an  in- 
terest in  a  work  of  just  this  character. 

Finally,  I  would  say  a  word  of  Mr.  Twachtman's  large  landscape, 
though  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  explain  in  print  its  peculiar  charm. 
We  may  call  it  an  "  impressionist "  picture  if  we  will,  though  noth- 
ing could  be  more  unlike  to  it  than  the  French  impressionist  pictures 
we  all  have  just  been  studying.  It  shows  a  stretch  of  lake  with  a 
long  level  hillside  lieyond,  and  a  pale  sky  above  broken  by  a  few 
small  clouds.  Though  the  scale  is  so  large  there  is  absolutely  no  de- 
tail whatsoever,  except  a  few  water-weeds  whose  fringed  heads  are 
broadly  touched  in  the  foreground.    At  the  first  glance  it  may  seem 


.nuse  01  music,   exiuuitcu  some  year*  ago- 
in  the  painting  of  the  head  and  hands  would 
same  level;  but  it  is  so  lieautifully  painted,  s 
in  a  very  delicate  scale  of  color,  and  so  rein 
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empty ;  but  after  it  has  been  seen— -.lurhaps  I  should  say /<•//— for  a 
moment,  we  find  it  is  not  hi  empty,  but  tliat  it  gives  us  a  very  strong 
and  charming  and  individual  impression.  We  perceive  the  effect 
that  has  been  sought  —  that  effect  which  is  the  alight  blur  rathe r 
than  haze  that  follows  a  summer  rain.  We  note  the  beautiful  har- 
mony of  delicate  color,  the  depth  and  freshness  of  the  atmosphere, 
the  grace  of  the  utterly  simple  composition.  We  see,  in  short,  that 
here  is  a  true  picture  with  a  true  charm  and  meaning  of  its  own  — 
and,  I  think,  one  of  the  most  poetical  landscapes  we  have  bad  for  a 
long;  while  back. 

1  may  add  that  the  satisfaction  felt  with  regard  to  this  exhibition 
promises  to  result  next  year  in  subscriptions  which  will  permit  of  the 
giving  of  more  prizes  than  this  year  could  be  awarded ;  and  also  of 
the  founding  of  one  or  two  permanent  scholarships  insuring  a  period 
of  foreign  study  to  the  recipient.  On  the  whole,  it  seems  as  though 
the  American  public  were  being  aroused  both  to  the  merit  of  the 
artists  wo  nlready  have  and  to  the  virtue  of  fostering  the  develop- 
ment of  others. 

Picture  sales  have  succeeded  one  another  all  through  the  spring  in 
unexampled  numbers;  and  in  more  than  one  place  the  objects  offered 
were  of  very  great  interest.  Hut  I  have  unfortunately  seen  few  of 
them,  and  even  if  I  could  speak  of  them  here,  it  would  perhaps  not 
be  worth  while.  A  mere  catalogue  of  works  long  ago  di-persed  to 
private  homes  in  all  quarters  of  the  land  could  not  have  much  inter- 
est. That  which  was  promised  us  as  the  picture  of  Uie  season  lias 
not  been  allowed  to  appear  after  all,  but  will  probably  be  shown  In 
the  autumn.  1  mean  the  ltciubrandt  portrait,  known  as  "  The.  Gilder," 
which  Mr.  Scbaus  purchased  last  summer  from  the  collection  of 
Madame  de  Cassin  in  Paris.  It  is  not  onlv  an  authentic  but  al«o  a 
famous  Keuibraudt  painted  in  his  best  period  —  in  that  which,  with 
truly  Teutonic  sentimentality,  one  of  his  latest  biographer*  (iierr 
Bode),  calls  "the  reign  of  the  golden-brown  tone."  It  will  be  fortu- 
nate indued  if  it  can  he  kept  permanently  in  this  country. 

I  have  spent  a  good  many  columns  over  minor  matters  while  a 
work  which  seems  to  me  much  the  most  important  product  of  the 
year  has  not  yet  been  named.    A  few  months  ago  Mr.  La  Kargu 
placed  in  the  chancel  of  the  Church  of  the  Incarnation  on  Madison 
Avenue  a  pair  of  pictures  which  arc  of  extraordinary  interest  and 
value.    Their  subject  is  the  Nativity,  and  their  design  is  the  same  as 
that  of  the  drawings  made  to  illustrate  a  Christmas  Hymn  in  the 
Century  magazine  tbrce  or  four  years  ago.    Hut  a  knowledge  of  the 
engravings  does  not  at  all  prepare  one  for  the  effect  of  the  paintings 
—  the  figures  in  which  appear  about  life-size  but  are  considerably 
larger.    It  is  not  only  the  addition  of  color  which  works  the  altera- 
tion by  but  the  increase  of  scale  also.    The  engravings  were  charm- 
ing in  feeling,  as  all  work  of  Mr.  La  Farge's  must  be;  but  a  certain 
confusion  and  indecision  of  effect  therein  perceptible  ban  vanished 
from  Uie  paintings  which  have  a  largeness  and  grandeur  of  expres- 
sion eminently  desirable  in  monumental  art.    I  need  hardly  say  that 
the  drawing  i»  not  academically  correct — nor,  on  the  other  hand, 
that  it  is  not  incorrect  in  the  usual  sense  so  much  as  deliberately 
slijjbted.    We  may  question  theoretically,  an  artist's  right  to  slight 
what  Ingres  proclaimed  to  be  /<i  proliitt  •/<■  fur/.    Hut,  practically, 
the  fact  that  lie  has  done  so  does  not  disturb  us  in  this  itislance  — or 
| tertians  I  should  speak  more  carefully  and  say  it  does  not  disturb 
jm*.    it  is  not  only  that  they  have  other  excellences  which  outweigh 
their  lack  of  accurately  detailed  draughtsmanship;  —  they  have  so 
peculiarly  individual,  original  a  charm  and  potency  that  I  cannot  find 
it  in  mv  heart  to  wish  them  altered  in  any  way.    I  do  not  mean  to 
say  that  they  are  charming  and  potent  lincnute  their  draughtsman- 
ship is  slurred.    I  merely  mean  tliat  when  these  qualities  are  bound 
up  with  a  technical  idinsyneracy  of  any  sort  —  even  of  a  sort  which 
theoretically  is  by  no  means  excusable  —  one  is  tempted  to  feel 
that  tlicy  would  be  impaired  by  the  removal  of  that  i  liosyncra-y. 
No  artists  —  or  very,  very  few  — have  ever  had  ail  gifts  in  combi- 
nation—  could  ever  bring  all  the  elements  of  art  up  to  their  high- 
est term  and  unite  them  all  in  a  perfectly-balanced  harmony.  To 
almost  every  painter  who  has  ever  lived  we  have  to  grant  undis- 
turbed po  session  of  let  tltfnuit  '/r  «■»  ijunlilit).    With  one  color 
has  lacked,  with  another  feeling,  with  another  grace  of  composition, 
with    another   charm  of   physical    ty|«\   with    another  effective 
chiaroscuro,  with  another  that  indcliniihle   quality  which  means 
pictorial  beauty  in  the  widest  sense.    The  lack  of  each  of  these 
we  see  with  equanimity  —  but  when  it  is  "correct"  drawing  that 
goes  overboard  we  are  apt  to  cry  out  in  protest.     Yet  sometimes 
even  in  this  case  the  French  phrase  seems  to  fit  —  it  seems  as  though 
the  defects  were  inherent  in  the  qualities,  as  though  if  tlir;/  were 
eliminated  the  qualities  themselves  would  have  a  weaker,  or,  at 
least,  a  different  accent.    And  w«  are  too  well  content  with  them  to 
risk,  even  by  a  wish,  any  alteration.    Perhaps  such  opinions  will 
savor  of  an  insufficient  amount  of  critical  conscientiousness  upon  my 
part.  If  so  I  cau  but  frankly  confess  it  is  all  I  can  muster  as  recants 
Sir.  La  Farge's  work.    I  do' nut  think  I  have  been  alone  in  wishing 
for  many  years  that  he  might  lie  set  to  do  something  of  just  this 
sort;  anil  now  that  it  is  done,  the  result  seems  to  me  so  exiraordi- 
narily  fine  as  to  still  all  criticisms  (however  just  from  a  purely  thw 
retic'point  of  view)  with  regard  to  the  defects— or  limitations,  or 
wilfulnesses,  or  mistakes  -  call  them  what  you  will  —  that  have  a 
s'lare  in  it.    Who  is  to  prove  that  had  the  drawing  been  firmer  and 
more  explicit,  part  of  their  subtle,  hulfmv  sterions  charm  would  not 
have  vanished  V  And  for  on  self,  I  venture  to  s>iy  once  more,  the  .harm 
is  far  more  inqK.rtant  than  any  "correctness"  whatsoever  could  be. 


After  all  of  which  I  shall  not  in  the  least  be  able  to  explain  the 
character  of  lite  pictures.  How  can  one  put  into  print  Uie  charm  of 
noble,  dignified,  unaffected,  yet  truly  religious,  almost  mystic  senti- 
ment, and  of  splendid  color?  These  are  big  words  I  know,  but  I 
think  I  am  justified  in  using  them.  I  think  I  am  right  in  sayiu"  that 
religious  sentiment  of  this  depth  ami  strength,  and  still  more  oT  this 
individuality, originality,  is  uncommon,  indeed,  in  modern  art ;  and  that 
it  would  be  hard  indeed  to  find  another  man  alive  to-day  who  could 
equal  the  depth,  the  richness,  the  harmony  and,  I  repeat,  the  splen- 
dor of  this  color.  Those  who  know  what  was  Venetian  color  in  its 
second  period  see  that  here  it  is  bom  again — not  in  any  imitation 
of  any  one  Venetian  master  but  in  a  new  and  kindred  and  most  en- 
chanting version. 

The  pictures  arc  placet]  in  the  small  semi-circular  apse  which 
finishes  the  chancel,  divided  by  a  marble  panel  bearing  a  cross  in 
relief,  based  on  a  plinth  to  correspond  and  surmounted  by  elaborate 
Gothic  canopy-work  of  an  almost  white  tone,  above  which  rises  the 
gilded  half-dome.  The  effect  of  the  latter  is  fortunate,  but  to  my 
eye  the  canopy-work  is  too  heavy  and  its  tone  somewhat  out  of  keep- 
ing. The  pictures  are  nearly  square  and  are  painted  in  wax-colors, 
giving  much  the  same  effect' as  oil.  That  to  the  right  shows  the 
advent  of  the  Kings  of  the  East  through  a  "  purple  midnight,"  and 
the  other  an  anti-chamber  where  an  angelic  figure  points  a  group  of 
gazers  towards  an  inner  room  where  the  Mother  and  Child  are  dis- 
cerned. Here  the  supernatural  flood  of  light  contrasts  effectively 
with  the  deeper  tones  of  the  other  composition.  In  both,  angel  fig- 
ures of  smaller  size  hover  above  the  heads  of  the  human  actors  in 
the  scene. 

Of  course  it  will  he  perceived  that  there  has  been  no  attempt  at 
decorative  painting  in  the  strictly  monumental,  architectural  sense. 
(  And.  of  course,  if  there  hail  been,  absolute  correctness  of  drawing 
and  defiuitencss  of  outline  would  have  been  indeed  essential.)  They 
are  merely  pictures  like  any  others,  onlv  in  size  and  sentiment  and 
execution  suitable  for  the  decoration  of  a  church.  It  is  useless  to 
trv  and  describe  them  further  —  all  one  can  do  is  to  deplore  that 
they  an*  not  likely  to  lie  so  generally  seen  of  men  as  they  wonld  have 
been  in  earlier  days  of  ecclesiastic  art.  But  the  mere  fact  that 
ecclesiastic  art  of  such  a  kind  is  again  coming  to  be  desired  is  hope- 
ful for  the  future.  Ours,  we  know,  is  emphatically  an  a«e  of  "real- 
ism," and  there  is  no  possible  need  to  deplore  the  fact.  But  neither, 
as  I  have  said  above,  is  there  any  need  to  feel  that  the  fact  must 
exclude  all  effort  of  an  idealistic  sort.  All  we  need  fear  is  confusion  of 
aim,  want  of  clearness  in  the  direction  of  effort.  Idealism  is  as  val- 
uable, as  interesting,  as  needed  to-day  as  ever  before  —  if  it  can  be 
true  and  nobte  and  vital  and  not  imitative,  academic;  if  it  can  keep 
to  its  own  high  ground  and  not  degenerate  into  cold  abstractions  on 
the  one  hand  or  weak  seniiinentalism  on  the  other.  That  it  can 
Mr.  La  Farce  has  clearly  proved.  And  one  trusts  he  will  as  clearly 
prove  it  again  in  a  still  more  inqsortant  work  for  which  lie  has  just 
received  the  commission.  This  is  to  be  an  immense  picture  of  the 
Ascension  which  will  fill  the  whole  upper  part  of  the  flat  chancel-end 
in  tbe  church  of  the  same  name  on  Fifth  Avenue. 

M.  G.  van  Rensselaer. 


Contributors  are  requested  to  send  with  their  dratcinyt  full  and 
adequate  descriptions  of  the  buiblingt,  including  a  statement  of  cost.] 


TIIK  PRODUCE  KXCHANtlK,  XKW  VoltK,  N.  V.     MR.  GKORGE  B.  POST, 
ARCHITECT,  NEW  YORK,  N.  V. 
((>elatin«  print  lasnod  nnly  with  the  Imperial  and  (ielatlne  editions.] 

"llfllE  l>est  architectural  illustration  that  we  have  ever  seen  in  an 
J 1 5*  unprofessional  publication  is  the  view  of  the  New  York  Produce 
Excliange,  after  a  drawing  by  Mr.  Woodward,  which  appears 
\n  "  llar/ttr's  ifatjnzine  "  for  July.  As  we  had  prepared  for  publi- 
cation this  week  certain  fragments  of  Uie  building,  we  were  particu- 
larly interested  in  Mr.  Wbeatlv's  paper,  from  which  we  extract  the 
following  description  of  the  building  itself  : 

The.  S'hw  York  Produce  Exchange  is  one  of  the  most  conspicuous 
buildings  on  Manhattan  IslauJ,  the  seat  of  the  most  influential  mer- 
cantile corporation  within  its  limits,  and  the  market  in  whose  ex- 
chances  the  entire  national  commonwealth  is  most  deeply  interested. 

Like  a  beetling  cliff  commanding  the  eye  of  the  home-bound  mar- 
iner," it  challenges  the  notice  of  travellers  approaching  through  the 
Narrows,  or  crossing  the  Hudson  from  Uie  further  shore.  Its  mas- 
sive rum  I  ■anile  shares  with  the  lace-liku  Brooklyn  Bridge,  the  spire 
of  Trinity  Church,  the  tall  tower  of  the  Tribune,  and  the  ambitious 
altitude  of  the  Equitable  and  Western  L'niou  structures  the  admiration 
!  of  I  he  stranger. 

In  view  of  the  purposes  this  edifice  Is  designed  to  serve,  it  is  arch- 
itecturally unrivalled  by  any  in  this  or  any  other  country.  Of  the 
modern  Renaissance  in  stvle,  and  marked  by  symmetrically  beautiful 
lines,  its  general  effect  is  imposing,  and  imparts  the  idea  of  strength 
and  permanence-  The  Building  Committee  knew  what  they  wanted, 
and  were  fortunate  enough  to  find  in  George  B.  Post,  the  architect, 
a  trained  artist  abundantlr  able  to  unite  their  original  designs  with 
the  graces  of  elegance  and  uniformity.    Begun  on  May  1,  1881,  it 
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wu  finished  on  May  1, 1894.  Fifteen  thousand  and  Ihirty-seven  New 
England  pine  and  spruce  pile*,  driven  through  the  yielding  primitive 
toil  to  a  solid  bed,  and  cut  of!  below  tbe  level  of  tide-water,  insure 
the  safety  of  the  superstructure,  and  by  their  uprightness  are  sup- 
posed to  harmonize  with  die  mercantile  men  and  morals  they  uphold. 
The  building  is  fire-proof  throughout.  Granite,  brick,  terracotta, 
and  iron  are  piled  above  the  corner-stone—bearing  iD  lasting  bronze 
the  word  "  Equity,"  that  was  laid  with  imposing  ceremony  on  the  Gth 
of  June,  1982  —  and  compose  an  edifice  300  by  150  feet  in  superficial 
area,  and  with  tower  and  terrace,  of  53,779  square  feet.  One  hun- 
dred and  sixteen  feet  measure  the  distance  from  sidewalk  to  roof, 
225  feet  to  the  coping  of  the.  tower,  and  306  feet  to  the  lop  of  the 
flag-staff.  Of  course  we  are  not  surprised  when  told  that  the  flag.  50 
x  20  feet,  Is  the  largest  ever  made.  The  tower  clock  has  a  face  twelve 
feet  in  diameter,  each  number  measuring  a  foot  in  length,  and  weighs 
1500  pounds. 

Tbe  Produce  Exchange,  costing  with  land  and  furniture  a  grand 
total  of  S3,l  78,645.14,  is  a  valuable  index  of  progressive  wealth  and 
civilization.  It  includes  12,000,000  brivks,  15  miles  of  iron  eirders, 
1}  miles  of  columns,  2061  tons  of  terra-colt*.,  7 J  acres  of  flooring, 
more  than  2000  windows,  nearly  1000  doom,  7}  miles  of  saidi  cord* 
and  chains,  over  47  ton*  of  sash  weights,  \  or  au  acre  of  skylight 
over  the  Exchange  Room,  29  mile*  of  steam-pipes,  nearly  a  mile  of 
panelled  wainscoting,  and  weighs  over  50,000  ions*  Four  thousand 
separate  drawings  were  required  for  its  construction.  The  9  hy- 
draulic elevators  carry  an  average  of  21.500  people  daily,  or  6,500,- 
000  every  vear.  The  pumping  capacity  is  sufficient  to  supply  water 
to  A  city  of"  175,000  inhabitants,  and  1,1*94,133  horse-power  is  utilized 
annually  for  heat  and  force.  All  these  item*  are  of  less  practical 
interest  to  the  members  than  the  fact  that  the  190  oflices  nut.  to- 
gether with  privileges,  for  about  $180,000  per  annum,  not  including 
premiums  of  over  §24,000  paid  for  choice,  and  return  about  six  per 
cent  on  the  entire  investment.  With  the  rents  and  annual  dues 
there  will  be  in  1886  a  net  surplus  above  interest  and  expense*  of 
$40,000.  This  income  will,  of  course,  increase  as  the  bonded  debt 
decreases.  When  the  latter  is  liquidated,  the  Exchange  will  enjoy 
a  net  income  of  about  $200,000  a  year,  which  may  be  applied  to  the 
reduction  either  of  dues  or  of  gratuity  assessments. 

EXTERIOR  VIEW  OF  8T.  PETKR'8.  ROME,  AFTKR  AS  ETCHING  BY 
O.  H.  MKANKSI. 

The  patron  in  art  and  literature  is  an  institution  of  the  past,  and 
one  not  much  regretted  in  general,  yet  many  invaluable  works 
might  never  have  seen  the  light  had  it  not  been  for  his  generous 
vanity.  Piranesi  was  greatly  assisted  in  the  publication  of  Ids  large 
and  costly  volumes  of  prints  by  various  patrons,  conspicuous  among 
whom  were  several  English  noblemen.  With  one  of  these,  Lord 
Charlemont,  to  whom  Piranesi's  "  Roman  Antiquities"  (4  vol?.,  I75fi) 
was  to  have  been  dedicated,  he  quarrelled,  and  the  Englishman's 
name  and  coat-of-arms  were  cancelled  fruui  the  plates  after  a  few 
copies  were  issued.  The  next  year  Piranesi  engraved  ami  printed  a 
small  volume  for  private  circulation  among  his  friends,  giving  his 
reasons  for  the  change.  This  shows  that  even  patron*  were  some- 
times distasteful  to  artists,  but  oue  cannot  help  wishing  that  iioor 
Meryon  might  have  had  one  who  would  have  enabled  him  to  do  for 
Paris  what  Piranesi  did  for  Rome- 

This  Italian  designer  was  one  of  the  most  fertile  artists  ever 
known,  being  credited  with  some  two  thousand  plate*,  many  of  large 
and  some  of  enormous  size,  some  of  them  being  ten  feet  in  length. 
In  his  work  he  was  assisted  by  three  »ons  and  three  daughters,  as 
well  as  several  pupils.  Chief  among  these  was  his  sun  Francesco 
(his  most  successful  imitator)  and  his  daughter  Laura.  After  Pira- 
nesi's death,  this  Francesco  was  sent  to  Paris  as  minister  for  the 
Roman  Republic,  and  there,  having  taken  with  him  the  plates,  he 
published  a  complete  edition  of  his  father's  works  in  twenty-nine 
large  volumes.  The  greater  part  of  these  represent  the  antiquities 
and  monuments  of  Rome,  whose  stately  ruins  Piranesi  never  tired  of 
copying.  Francesco  died  in  1810,  and  the  plates  were  purchased  by 
the  famous  house  of  Didot,  but  were  afterwards  secured  by  the 
Roman  Government  and  are  now  in  the  Vatican. 

Piranesi's  work*  may  be  divided  into  three  classes :  first,  archi- 
tectural designs  and  restorations;  second,  sketches  of  ruins;  third, 
etching*  known  as  "  prison  sketches."  He  was  a  practical  architect, 
and  designed  many  buildings,  all  or  almost  all  restoration*  of  the 
antique  in  sty le  and  feeling.  As  a  modern  scientist  reconstructs 
some  extinct  monster  from  a  tooth,  so  would  Piranesi  create  a  pile  of 
antique  magnificence  from  a  single  fragment  of  carved  stone.  He 
was  a  thorough  student,  and  always  tested  by  severe  methods  hi* 
ideas  before  putting  them  into  execution.  Among  hi*  multitudinous 
works  is  a  large  portfolio,  "Direr*  Manner*  of  Ornamenting  Chim- 
neys," which  contains  a  hundred  different  sketches,  each  design  being 
perfectly  new.  In  Italy  Piranesi  is  called,  and  deservedly,  the 
father  of  tbe  Classical  Renaissance  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

11c  has  been  charged  with  undue  use  of  his  imagination  in  his  pic- 
tures of  ancient  ruins  and  with  incorrect  work  in  his  restorations, 
but,  as  a  whole,  these  charges  are  not  sustained.  There  is,  however, 
something  exaggerated,  theatric  and  scene-painter-like  in  many  of 
his  plates,  ami  one  wonders  if  ho  ever  used  his  remarkable  talents  in 
the  service  of  the  stage.  The  Italian  painter  Pannini,  who  worked 
in  Rome  at  the  same  lime,  and  painted  the  same  subjects,  was  never 
able  to  present  them  with  the  brilliancy  of  execution  which  the  anient 
Piranesi  imparted.    The  etchings  of  the  latter  artist  have  a  color  iu 


their  blacks  which  far  outshines  the  pale  tints  of  "perspective  Pan- 
niui's  "  learned  painting*.  Piranesi  worked  wilh  great  facility  and 
freedom,  usually  drawing  at  once  upon  the  plate  and  finishing  it  by 
etching,  using  the  graver  sparingly.  His  skill  in  composition,  his 
wealth'  of  detail  and  his  truth  of  effect  are  astonishing,  and  his 
handling  of  light  and  shade  has  given  him  the  designation  of  "the 
lienibruildt  of  Architecture."  The  foregrounds  of  bis  pictures  are 
usually  rilled  with  a  number  of  animated  figures,  which  afford  inter- 
esting studies  of  the  costumes  and  manners  of  the  lime. 

From  a  lamp  to  a  temple,  from  a  vase  to  a  theatre,  or  from  a  tripod 
to  %  palace,  his  ready  pencil  flew  and  found  nothing  beneath  its  noiii-e 
or  beyond  its  powers.  St.  Peter's,  the  Pantheon,  Trajan's  Column, 
the  Arch  of  Titus,  the  Forum,  Ilcrculaueum,  Pompeii,  frieze,  bust, 
picture  and  statue  —  all  are  recorded  in  hi*  books,  which  form  a 
colossal  monument  to  ancient  art. 

His  prison  sketches,  or  "  Carceri,"  are  a  wonderful  collection  of 
strange  and  awful  dreams  in  which  is  shown,  with  impressive  monot- 
ony, prisoner*  confined  and  tortured  in  terrible  dungeons,  from  which 
there  is  no  hope  of  cscajse.  All  tlie  accessories  which  a  singularly 
strong  and  (at  the  limn  those  drawings  were  made),  wild  imagination 
could  conceive  as  likely  to  add  to  the  horror  of  the  scenes  are  intro- 
duced. 

1'.  II.  S.  Escott,  from  whose  fine  and  appreciative  article  in  "  Iki- 
gravia  "  (1869),  the  writer  has  drawn  many  of  the  statements  here 
given,  likens  Piranesi  to  Dord,  and  declares  that  the  latter  was  in- 
debted to  the  Italian  for  many  of  his  weird  and  fantastic  imaginings. 

A  difference  exists  among  biographers  as  to  the  exact  place  and 
date  of  Piranesi's  birlb,  but  it  undoubtedly  occurred  in  Venice  in 
1  7-.'0.  li  is  certain  that  on  the  title-page  of  his  book  he  calls  himself 
a  "Venetian  architect,"  and  beneath  his  portrait,  engraved  by  bis 
son,  in  the  first  volume  of  it  says  that  he  lived  fifty-eight  years* and 
died  in  1 778. 

In  youth  he  was  precociously  clever  in  drawing  and  designing  ar- 
chitectural works,  and  was  also  noted  for  his  extraordinary  beauty. 
His  ancestors  hud  been  successful  merchants,  and  the  parent*  if 
young  Piranesi  destined  him  for  commerce;  but  art  had  stronger  at- 
tractions, mid  their  preference*  were  disregarded.  He  fell  an  irre- 
sistible longing  to  go  to  Rome  and  study  art  there,  and  to  the  objec- 
tion of  his  father  he  only  said,  "1  am  called  to  Rome,  and  to  Runic 
1  must  go."  So  to  the  sevcn-hillcd  city  went  the  youthful  artist,  and 
theie  studied  under  the  eminent  Va*i,  a  Sicilian  draughtsman  and 
engraver,  theu  considered  the  greatest  master  ut  architectural  draw- 
ing in  Europe.  He  was  an  able  teacher,  but  too  conventional  in 
milliner  for  Piranesi  who  quarrelled  wilh  him,  anil  upon  being  struck 
by  Vasi  iu  his  anger,  retaliated  with  such  effect  that  the  master  nar- 
rowly escaped  atoning  for  his  violence  with  his  life.  Piranesi  wis 
forced  to  return  to  Venice,  but  we  find  him  in  Rome  again  two  year* 
later,  and  are  told  this  romantic  story  of  his  inari  iago  which  took 
place  there.  Drawing  one  day  in  the  Cauipo  Voccino,  he  saw  pa** 
before  him  two  sisters,  one  young  and,  the  legend  says,  very  lovely. 
Piranesi  glanced  up  from  hi*  work.  His  fancy  was  taken/and  his 
mind  decided.  "  E*t  die  it  marier,  la  belle,  enfant  f"  was  his  inquiry 
of  the  elder  si-ter.  The  reply  was  in  the  atli'rmalivc,  and  the  artist, 
if  the  account  of  his  French  biographer  be  worthy  of  credit,  quietly 
packed  up  his  sketching  materials,  made  an  appropriate  declaration 
of  his  sinJdeu  passion,  and  conducted  his  bride  to  the  nearest  church, 
where  the  wedding  ceremony  was  duly  performed.  The  marriage  was 
a  happy  one,  we  are  glad  to  know.  His  first  work,  which  was  one  upon 
triumphal  inches  and  bridges,  wus  issued  in  174t.  He  was  knighted 
by  Clement  XIII,  and  elected  an  honorary  member  of  the  Society  of 
Antiquaries  in  London.  At  the  request  of  this  Pope  he  repaired 
and  decorated  the  Church  of  Santa  Maria  del  I'opolo,  in  Koine.  In 
temperament  he  was  impulsive  and  passionate,  passing  from  one  ex- 
treme of  feeling  to  the  other.  Hu  was  subject  to  fits  of  despair  and 
dejection,  and  at  times  of  absolute  delirium,  when  he  imagined  him- 
self —  to  use  his  own  words —  "  suffering  the  endless  tortures  of  a 
prison-house,  from  which  there  is  no  escape."  It  was  while  in  these 
seizures  that  he  drew  the  "  prison  sketches  "  before  referred  to,  and 
few  strunger  records  of  mental  agony  can  be  seen.  He  died  at  Rome 
in  1778,  and  was  buried  there.  A  statue  by  Angolini  help*  to  pre- 
serve the  name  of  Cavaiiere  Giovanni  Uaptistu  Piranesi,  architect, 
designer  and  engraver  ;  but  his  best  and  imperishable  memorial  is 
tbe  set  of  uingiiiiicent  folios  wherein  his  genius  has  so  lavishly  por- 
trayed the  mighty  monuiuunts  of  Imperial  Rome. 

COTTAGE   FOR    PR.  K.  W.  CHAP1N,    POMERET,   CONK.     MR.  HOW- 
ARD HOITI.N,  ARCHITECT,  PROVIDENCE,  H.  I. 

Tuts)  cottage  was  built  especially  for  a  summer  dwelling;  is 
shingled  entirely  —  shingles  left  in  natural  color  of  the  wood.  The 
house  stands  ou  a  bold  hill  top,  commanding  the  main  road  and  an 
extensive  view. 

HOUSE   OF  MR.  n.  G.  MARQUANO,  KSO,.,  SEW  YORK.  N.  Y.     MR.  H- 
M.  Ill-NT,  ARCHITECT,  NEW   YORK,  X.  Y. 

ENTRANCE  PORCH  OK  TIIK  KWEHKNIIOKOI A  N  CHfHCII,  Pllfl.A- 
DKI.l'HIA,  PA.  MH.  T.  P.  CHANDLER,  JH..  ARCHITECT,  PHIt.ADKL- 
PHI  A.  PA. 

SKETCH    UK    HOI  SK    AT    PATK.ItSON,    N.  .1.     Nit.  Cll  IS.  KHWAUPS, 
AIICIIMH-r,  PAIHi.^ON,   N.  J. 
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ARIZONA  ANTIQUITIES. 

'£JLT1I0U(JII  Florence,  unlike  Tucson  and  fome  oilier  towns  in 
f\  tilt  Territory,  cannot  claim  an  age  dating  from  centuries  ago,  it 
/  is  not  without  attractions  to  those  who  take  an  interest  in  anti- 
quarian subjects,  as  it  is  built  almost  on  the  site  of  one  of  the  cities 
whose  pre-liistoric  ruins  are  scattered  all  over  Arizona..  Of  the  |>eo- 
ple  whose  patient  ami  intelligent  toil  created  (hem  there  is  not  even  a 
tradition,  llie  only  proof  that  they  ever  existed  being  these  fast  per- 
ishing remains  of  what  were  once  im|K>sing  structures,  a  few  frag- 
ments of  utensils,  and  the  long  dricd-up  beds  of  their  extensive  irri- 
gating canals.  '1'lse  foundations  of  many  of  the  buildings  here  are 
still  plainly  visible  above  the  surface,  and  show  that  the  edifices  were 
of  large  proportions.  Those  who  saw  them  twenty  years  ago  say 
that  many  of  the  walls  were  then  one-story  high. 

The  most  notable  and  the  best-preserved  remains  in  the  Territory 
are  those  at  Casa  Grande.  These  relies  of  a  once  Urge  ami  popu- 
lous city  are  situated  about  seven  miles  from  Florence,  and  six  from 
tin-  Oil*  River.  The  location  is  on  an  immense  plateau  that  shows 
signs  of  having  been  extensively  cultivated.  Accepting  the  invita- 
tion of  a  gentleman  who  has 
resided  here  many  years,  we  r 
drove  out  to  this  ancient  . 
spot,  about  which  so  much 
has  been  said  and  written, 
but  of  whose  real  history,  or 
the  history  of  those  who 
lived  here  untold  ages  buck, 
not  even  a  vague  legend  ex- 
ists. The  antiquity  of  the 
ruins  may  he  inferred  fnun 
the  fact  that  tho  I'ima  In- 
dians, a  once  powerful  and 
intelligent  tribe,  told  Cabeza 
de  Vaca,  who,  in  his  journey 
across  the  continent,  came 
here  in  the  early  part  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  and  was 
the  first  European  to  explore 
this  region,  that  although 
their  fathers  had  held  pos- 
session of  the  country  for  un- 
numbered generations,  they 
were  unable  to  furnish  a  clue 
to  the  origin,  career  or  fate 
of  thn*c  who  had  preceded 
them.  The  other  tribes  were 
equally  ignorant  on  the  sub- 
ject, yet  all  claimed,  as  their 
descendants  now  do,  to  have 
well-authenticated  traditions 
proving  their  occupancy  of 
the  country  for  many  centu- 
ries. It  is  also  known  that 
many  of  the  trilies  found 
here  when  the  Kuropcans 
first  visited  the  country  were 
far  more  advanced  in  civili- 
zation than  the  average 
North  American  Indians, 
since  they  owned  flocks  and 
herds,  and  manufactured 
coarse  garments  of  cotton 
and  wool.  The  next  ex- 
plorer was  Marcos  de  Nixa, 
who  travelled  through  Ari- 
zona to  the  Ziit'ii  towns  be- 
tween 1  »•::>  and  I 'MO.  They 
were  again  visited  and  more 
thoroughly  examined  by  Co- 
ronadain  ;."•!).  when  he  led 
his  famous  expedition  across 


Arizona  in  a  futile  search  for  the  seven  cities  which  lie  supposed  con- 
tained enormous  treasures  of  gold  and  silver.  At  that  time  the  chief 
building,  a  portion  of  whose  walls  is  yet  standing,  was  represented  as 
having  four  distinct  stories.  But  as  three  full  stories  and  a  portion  of 
the  fourth  vet  stand,  there  is  reason  for  thinking  the  structure  must 
have  beet)  far  more  perfect  at  the  first-mentioned  period.  These  con- 
clusions arc  strongly  supported  hy  citizens  now  residing  here.  The 
Hon.  John  J.  Devine,  who  accompanied  your  corrcsfxindent  to  the 
ruins,  and  to  whose  kindness  the  writer  is  indebted  for  much  valua- 
ble information,  says  that  when  he  first  saw  the  building  about  twenty 
years  ago  there  were  five  stories  intact.  The  joists  that  supported 
the  different  floors  were  in  place  and  perfectly  sound.  They  con- 
sisted of  round  pine  ]ioles  between  six  anil  eight  inches  in  diameter, 
and  showed  that  they  had  been  cut  with  a  blunt  instrument.  As  there 
are  no  forests  of  that  wood  nearer  than  forty  miles  from  the  site  of 
the  old  city,  the  labor  of  culling  and  transporting  them  must  have 
been  very  great,  as  the  facilities  for  moving  such  materials  were  un- 
questionably meagre.  At  present  not  a  vestige  of  the  woodwork  re- 
mains. The  joists  are  said  to  have  been  carried  away  by  sight-seers, 
who  within  the  past  few  years  lone  visited  the  place  in  great  num- 


bers, and,  in  a  spirit  of  vandalism,  appropriated  everything  that 
could  be  removed,  and  in  their  anxiety  to  extricate  the  timbers  from 
the  walls  they  have  accelerated  the  destruction  of  the  latter. 

The  walls  of  the  structure  were  of  concrete  composed  of  clay, 
gravel,  and  micaceous  sand  held  together  with  cement.  The  greatest 
care  was  taken  in  the  construction,  each  wall  consisting  of  a  solid 
mass.  The  mortar  was  evidently  pounded  or  pressed  into  shape, 
and  the  walls,  from  all  appearances,  were  formed  in  a  frame  or  box 
which  was  afterwards  removed.  The  inside  was  plastered  with  a 
fine  cement  that  is  to-day  as  hard  and  smooth  as  when  first  put  on  ; 
the  only  breaks  being  where  the  water  has  run  down  from  the  top  in 
more  than  ordinary  quantities,  or  where  some  unusual  force  hat 
come  in  contact  with  it.  The  preservation  of  this  structure,  although, 
partly  due  to  the  character  of  the  climate  and  the  unusually  pure 
aluio<phere,  must  in  the  main  bo  credited  to  the  superior  workman- 
ship of  its  builders  and  the  quality  of  materials  used.  If  this  was 
not  the  case,  the  rain,  which  at  times  descends  in  sheets,  would  soon 
have  destroyed  these  walls,  as  it  does  those  of  modern  brick  if  left 
uncovered,  as  these  ancient  walls  have  been  for  unknown  ages. 
Although  Calieza  de  Vaca,  Marcos  de  Niza,  and  Caronada  all 

made  written  mention  of 
  (\-u.a  Grande  ruins,  the  full- 
est account  recorded  hy  early 
visitors  was  by  Fathers  Kino 
and  Mange,  two  Jesuit 
priests  who  visited  them  in 
1G94,  and  wrote  extended 
descriptions  of  the  structure 
and  surroundings,  including 
the  remains  of  many  build- 
ings of  which  little  can  now 
be  seen  except  sufficient  out- 
lines of  the  foundations  to 
designate  their  extent.  In 
the  statement  of  the  last- 
named  visitors,  the  main  ed- 
ifice was  described  as  an  ob- 
long square  facing  the  car- 
dinal points  of  the  compass, 
the  exterior  walls  extending 
420  feet  from  north  to  south, 
and  240  feet  from  east  to 
west.  This  description  was 
verified  by  Father  Pedro 
Font,  who  saw  tlie  ruins  in 
177".  From  his  writings  it 
is  evident  that  little  change 
had  taken  place  during  the 
century  which  had  elapsed 
since  the  visit  of  Kino  and 
Mange.  The  structure  now 
standing,  by  an  actual  meas- 
urement made  by  your  cor- 
respondent, is  42'x"  61',  and 
is  divided  into  five  halls. 
The  middle  rooms  extend  26 
feet  north  and  south,  and  are 
of  equal  width.  The  end 
apartments  reach  entirely 
across  the  building,  and  are 
entered  from  the  outside  by 
a  doorway.  There  are  also 
doors  leading  from  them  io 
the  other  rooms.  The  pas- 
sages are  not  over  36  inches 
wide,  and  about  5J  feel  high. 
The  peculiar  separation  of 
the  different  apartments  has 
caused  much  speculation  as 
to  the  purpose  of  the  build- 
ing; some  imagine  it  was  a 
fort,  and  those  who  saw  it 


L«  Tew  Saint  Lsur«M,  Rou«n.  francs. 
From  tb«  Moniteur  dr»  Archilrrttg, 

twenty  years  ago,  before  the  fifth  story  had  been  thrown  down,  say 
it  contained  numerous  small  windows  resembling  loop-holes  on  every 
side.  Others  think  it  was  a  temple,  and  these  rooms  the  inner  cham- 
ber.-, of  the  priests,  while  some  suppose  it  to  have  been  a  prison,  from 
the  manner  in  which  the  interior  was  divided.  The  most  plausible 
theory  is  that  it  was  either  the  residence  or  office  of  rulers  or  import- 
ant personages  of  some  kind,  as  the  rooms  are  too  small  to  have  con- 
tained a  force  sufficient  for  defence,  loo  well  finished  to  have  been 
iscd  as  a  prison,  and  altogether  too  circumscribed  for  a  place  of  wor- 


ship for  the  masses. 

Regarding  the  dimensions  as  given  by  the  Jesuits  Kino  and 
Mange,  and  repeated  nearly  one  hundred  \ears  later  by  Font,  it  is 
proper  to  say  that  the  general  outlines  of  the  building  now  standing 
do  not  fully  confirm  the  measurements  as  recorded  in  their  journals. 
In  fact  the  present  walls  indicate  the  full  length  and  breadth  of  the 
edifice ;  we  Ml  little  evidence  of  connecting  walls  that  since  may 
have  been  thrown  down  and  become  covered  with  accumulating 
debris  and  drifting  sands,  although  the  outlines  of  many  other  large 
ruins  arc  plainly  marked.  There  is  also  a  smaller  ruin  about  one 
hundred  feel  from  the  main  one.    This  structure  is  on  a  direct  line 
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with  the  Casa  Grande;  it  is  between  twenty  and  thirty  feet  square. 
Two  storie*  an-  still  standing,  ami  the  remnant*  of  the  walls  strewn 
about  the  foundation  indicate  that  it  was  originally  a  tall  building. 
The  general  outlines  as  now  »een  suggest  a  lower  ;  there  are  also 
evidences  that  the  walls  at  one  time  extended  from  it  nearly  to  the 
main  structure,  and  those  who  saw  the  place  a  quarter  of  a  century 
ago  assert  that  there  were  then  indications  that  what  is  now  the 
main  building  was  merely  the  inner  temple  of  a  much  larger  edifice, 
and  the  tower  now  standing  was  a  portion  of  the  great  building  so 
fully  described  by  the  Jesuit  lui.rionarics.  This  theory  seems 
scarcely  correct,  as  the  outer  walls  of  the  Casa  Grande  are  rough 
ami  have  all  the  appearance  of  having  been  constructed  like  the  exte- 
rior of  an  ordinary  building;  had  it  been  an  inner  temple  for  the 
seclusion  of  tin;  priests  or  other  secret  purposes,  the  walls  would 
must  likely  have  been  made  smooth  on  both  rides. 

A  short  distance  from  and  parallel  with  these  ruins,  the  outlines  of 
the  foundations  of  what  was  a  very  large  structure,  are  plainly  visi- 
ble. The  measurement  of  the  north  and  south  walls  shows  they  were 
a  trifle  over  three  hundred  feet  long,  and  of  projiorfionate  width. 
This,  doubtless,  was  one  of  the  twelve  other  large  building*  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  Casa  Grande,  of  which  mention  was  made  by 
Fathers  Kino,  Mange,  and  l'edro  Funl  in  their  respective  journal*. 
Evidence*  of  other  ruins  of  various  proportions  are  many,  and  there 
are  substantial  reasons  for  thinking  the  place  was  once  the  site,  of  a 
thickly  populated  city.  A  noticeable  feature  is  the  large  quantities 
of  broken  pottery  found  in  the  neighborhood,  and  especially  about 
the  second  large  building  ;  Colonel  Devine  humorously  remarked  that 
the  structure  wa*  probably  the  king's  kitchen,  or  crockery  store. 
There  is  also  an  equal  profusion  of  fragments  of  broken  vessels  ob- 
servable at  all  the  numerous  town  sites  on  the  Gila  Plateaux,  and  a 
number  are  observable  within  a  few  miles  of  the  one  just  described. 
The  pottery  is  coarse,  and  in  every  respect  similar  to  that  now  man- 
ufactured and  in  common  use  among  the  Pima  and  Papago  Indians  of 
Arizona  and  the  Pueblos  of  New  Mexico.  It  is  said  by  those  who 
have  made  excavations  among  those  iincient  mounds  that  whole  vessels 
ore  frequently  found,  and  in  many  instances  large  ones  identical  with 
the  olhis  now  in  use  among  the  Indians,  mentioned  as  water  vessels, 
have  1m  I'll  unearthed,  and  not  unfrequently  they  contain  remains  of 
grain,  beans,  or  other  matter  that  was  nsed  as  food.  In  some  in- 
stance* the  corn  is  said  to  have  been  fairly  well  preserved  by  being 
charred,  and  closely  resembles  the  same  species  cultivated  by  the 
Arizona  Indians  at  present.  Much  finer  articles  of  (tottery  are  said 
to  have  been  unearthed  in  some  localities.  The  decorations  on  these 
are  represented  as  showing  a  high  degree  of  artistic  taste,  and  the 
fact  thai  the  figures  have  remained  unchanged  for  untold  centuries, 
although  the  vessels  have  been  exposed  to  nearly  every  inlluencc  cal- 
culated to  engender  decay,  is  evidence  of  the  superior  character  of 
the  pigments  used  by  tne  decorator*. 

The  most  perfect  pieces  of  pottery  yet  found  in  considerable  quan- 
tities have  been  obtained  from  caves  or  artificial  habitation*  which 
the  early  dwellers  excavated  in  the  solid  rocks.  In  one  of  these 
chambers  one  hundred  and  sixty  pieces  of  this  ancient  ware  were 
found  some  years  ago,  and  are  now  in  the  possession  of  a  citizen  of 
the  Territory,  who  refuse*  to  part  with  litem.  In  one  of  these  rock 
dwellings  numerous  relics  were  found,  including  pieces  of  cotton 
cloth  ;  these  was  dug  up  rix  feet  helow  the  surface  of  the  floor  as  it 
existed  when  the  explorers  first  entered  it.  The  cloth  was  in  a  fair 
slate  of  preservation,  and  showed  that  portion*  of  it  had  been  rudely 
embroidered.  Pieces  of  coarse  matting  manufactured  from  a  fibrous 
grass  were  also  found  in  the  same  cave,  ami  similar  pieces  have  since 
been  found  in  a  number  of  other  caves.  Although  the  work  of  ex- 
ploration has  been  imperfectly  conducted,  the  excavation*  so  far 
made  justify  predictions  that  while  the  origin  and  fate  of  the  people 
the  ruins  of  whose  stone  habitations  are  scattered  over  the  foot-hills 
uf  the  Mogolloti,  Burro,  .Sierra  Am  ha,  and  Mazatal  Mountain*, 
who  carved  enormous  chambers  in  the  face*  of  their  bluffs,  and 
reared  structures  of  magnificent  proportions  in  the  valleys  of  the 
Cila,  Salt,  Beaver,  Verde  and  other  rivers  in  Arizona,  are  now 
shrouded  in  mystery,  traces  they  have  left  In-hind  will  fully 
establish  the  fact  that,  considering  the  period  at  which  they  lived, 
ami  the  disadvantages  under  which  they  labored,  they  accomplished 
wonderful  results.  Nor  is  it  impossible  that  future  discoveries  among 
the  ruin*  of  these  long  tcnautlcs*  abide*  may  furnish  clue*  on  which 
to  base  a  theory  as  to  their  origin.  That  the  builders  were  skilled  in 
the  science  of  architecture  is  attested  by  the  remain*  already  men- 
lioncd  abuve.  The  numerous  stone  cisterns,  and  their  conduiu,  laid 
in  cement  and  so  fairly  preserved  at  the  present  day,  and  the  irrigat- 
ing canal*  that  traverse  the  valleys  and  mesas  of  nearly  every  stream 
of  consequence  in  the  Territory,  fully  prove  these  were  a  jseople 
versed  in  engineering.  The  remains  of  the  one  that  traversed  the 
great  Gila  Mesa  show  it  to  have  been  over  forty  miles  in  length. 
That  this  accq'iia  was  located  with  superior  skill  is  demonstrated  by 
the  fact  that  recent  surveys  by  a  company  who  are  preparing  to  con- 
struct a  canal  through  the  same  body  of  land,  with  a  view  to  render- 
ing it  again  arable,  show  that  the  route  of  the  old,  or,  us  it  i*  more 
frequently  called,  the  A/tec  ditch,  i*  the  best  that  can  be  chosen ; 
ami  the  new  artificial  water-course  will,  it  is  said,  follow  nearly  the 
same  line  as  the  one  that  made  this  plateau  productive  centuries  ago. 

That  the  country  which  it  is  sought  to  render  productive  by  the 
construction  now  under  contemplation  snp|>orted  a  dense  population 
i«  evident  from  the  numerous  ruin*  of  village*  and  cities  scattered 
ou  r  the  great  plain  that  was  watered  by  the  aucieut  acequia.  An 


army  officer  of  high  rank  who  has  spent  the  last  fourteen  years  in 
Arizona  informed  the  Evening  /'<>.«/  corre*|iondent  that  the  area  of 
the  largest  of  these  old  cities  justifies  the  supposition  that  it  contained 
75,1100  people.  Hi*  calculations  were  based  on  an  estimate  of  the 
number  of  inhabitants  in  a  city  covering  the  same  space  at  the  pre- 
sent  day.  He  thinks,  however,  that  the  population  at  that  time  was 
more  dense.  This  conclusion  is  strongly  supported  by  the  result* 
they  accomplished,  as  no  ordinary  population  could  |>ossiblv  have 
constructed  the  extensive  edifice*  whose  ruins  are  so  profusely  scat- 
tered over  the  country,  and  have  dug  the  long  miles  of  artificial 
water  courses,  or  carved  out  the  spacious  chamber*  in  the  solid  rock* 
such  a*  are  found  in  the.  cliffs  along  all  the  principal  streams  travers- 
ing the  Territory.  One  of  these  cliff-dwelling*  is  represented  a* 
nearly  one  hundred  feet  square,  divide*!  by  partitions  pierced  by 
doorways  leading  from  one  room  to  another.  The  immensity  of  the 
labor  required  to  accomplish  this  work  will  be  more  fully  appreciated 
when  it  is  remembered  that  those  who  did  the  work  were  unacquainted 
with  the  use  of  metallic  tools.  This  i*  proved  by  the  fact  that  not  a 
single  piece  of  iron,  steel,  and  other  metal  has  ever  be«n  unearthed 
from  the  tumuli,  or  found  among  the  debris  in  the  rock  dwellings; 
the  only  instrument*  discovered  being  of  stone,  including  hatchets, 
axes,  mauls  and  other  implements,  some  of  which  were  evidently  used 
for  agricultural  purposes,  while  others  are  supposed  to  have  been 
employed  in  crushing  grain,  and  still  others  for  cutting  and  splitting 
wood.  —  D.  V.  M.  in  the  New  York  Ecening  I'oft. 


ARCHITECTURAL  COMPETITION  AND  EXHIBITION. 
BRUSSELS. 

II'  has  been  said  that  the  Belgian*  posse** 
the  erprit  of  the  French,  combined  with 
the  plodding  nature  of  the 
However  that  may  be,  the  little 
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dminguiahe*  itself  at  exhibitions,  whether 
at  home  or  abroad,  and  generally  excel*  in 
the  arts,  worthily  treading  in  the  footstep* 
of  Rubens  and  the  grand  old  architects  of 
the  Middle  Age*. 

The  Society  Centrale  d'Architectare  de 
Belgiquc  ha*  determined  that  its  exhibi- 
tions and  competitions  shall  in  future  be 
triennial,  and  alternately  national  and  in- 
ternational; and  it  has  now  celebrated 
its  fourteenth  year  of  existence  by  holding 
a  competition  and  exhibition,  this  year 
national,  in  the  Palais  des  Beaux-Arts, 
Brussels.  This  classical  building,  erected 
in  1880,  after  the  designs  of  M.  tialat,  the 
king's  architect,  has  lately  received  its 
complement  of  decoration  in  two  bronze  groups,  "  Le  Ge!nie  de* 
Arts,"  and  "  L'Enscigncmcnt  des  Arts,"  by  Vineottc  and  Slappart. 
The  four  statue*  surmounting  the  Aberdeen  granite  columns,  with 
bronze  base*  and  capital*,  represent  Architecture,  Sculpture,  Painting 
and  Music,  bv  Scmain,  Geef*.  Melei  ami  Brunin  respectively;  while 
the  bu*t  of  Rubens  occupies  a  central  medallion  between  those  of 
Jean  de  Boulogne  ami  Jean  von  Ruvsbroeck. 

While  arranging  this  exhibition,  the  Society  sustained  a  severe  lo«* 
in  the  death  of  M.  Charles  Nuute,  Secretary  of  the  Organizing  Com- 
mittee, whose  exertions  secured  the  success  of  a  former  exhibition. 
The  first  room  in  the  iqqier  story  of  the  Palais  des  Beaux-Arts  wa* 
set  apart  for  the  exhibition  of  works  bv  M.  Ncutc  and  three  othi-r 
deceased  Belgian  architects:  Poelacrt,  Schoy  and  Carpentier,  round 
whose  names  wreaths  of  immortelles  draped  in  crepe  were  hung. 

Eugene  Carpentier,  officer  of  the  Order  of  Leopold,  and  effective 
member  of  the  Royal  Commission  of  Monuments,  was  born  at 
Courtrai  in  1810,  and  died  at  Sclocil  in  1878.  He  is  represented  by 
several  drawings,  including  those  of  the  Church  of  SS.  Peter  and 
Paul,  at  Chatelet ;  of  St.  Martin,  at  Thollembeek  ;  of  St.  Peter  at  An- 
toing;  of  St.  Martin,  at  II yon;  of  the  Parish  Church  of  the  Spa,  in 
Roman  architecture  of  the  Cologne  school ;  and  of  the  fine  old  colle- 
giate church  of  Notre  Dame,  at  Huy,  which  is  now  under  reconstruc- 
tion; la-sides  the  Tournai  hejfroi,  rebuilt  in  1872. 

Charles  Ncute,  born  at  Saint  Josse-ten-Noode  in  1840,  and  de- 
ceased at  Brussels  in  188«,  is  represented  by  designs  for  a  hospital 
at  Antwerp,  for  which  he  obtained  the  thinl  prize  in  the  Society'* 
fir»t  competition,  and  a  design  for  a  Hotel  Communal  at  Schaerbeek, 
for  which  he  obtained  the  second  prize  in  the  competition  opened  bv 
the  Municipality ;  together  with  design*  for  the  Hotel  Communal  o'f 
Nimv.  now  under  construction. 

J.  Poelacrt,  born  at  Brussels  in  1817,  and  deceased  there  in  I87:>, 
has  left  abundant  material  for  reminiscence;  design*  being  shown  of 
tin'  church  at  Laeken,  the  Bourse  du  Commerce,  Hotel  des  Posies 
and  Halle*  Centrales,  Brussels;  and  his  great  work,  the  Brussels 
Palais  de  Justice. 

A.  Schoy,  Iwrn  at  Brussels  in  1838,  and  decensed  there  in  18*5, 
has  left  his  mark  in  the  old  church  of  Notre  Dame  clu  Sablon,  Brus- 
sels; that  of  Suinte  Gertrude  at  Nivelles;  and  a  painted  window  to 
the  memory  of  M.  Thienpont,  in  the  Church  of  Notre  Dame  de  Pam- 
ele,  at  Audenardc. 

An  ingenious  arrangement  of  symbols  or  mottoe*  eom-ciiling  num- 
ber*, and  numbers  concealing  name-,  that  was  adopted  at  \\w  last 
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competition,  for  securing  the  absolute  incognito  of  competitors,  wu 
in  force  on  this  occasion ;  and  there  was  a  further  innovation  in 
making  the  value  of  prize  awarded — that  is  to  any,  the  distribution  of 
the  sain  available — depend  upon  the  value  of  the  drawings.  This 
was  accomplished  by  giving  so  many  points  for  the  plans,  elevation*, 
etc.,  the  number  being  proportioned  to  their  importance,  while  a 
minimum  of  points  was  required  to  secure  a  prize. 

The  subject  for  competition  was  a  cafe-restaurant,  on  an  irregular 
trapezoidal  plot  of  ground  at  the  corner  of  two  streets  forming  an 
acute  angle.  The  site  is  not  imaginary,  being  one  near  the  GaliTrics 
Saint  Hubert,  Brussels,  at  the  corner  of  the  Rue  du  Marche  aux 
Herbes  and  the  Rue  de  la  Montague.  The  subject  includes  cafe, 
restaurant,  kitchen,  etc.,  on  the  ground  Hoor ;  an  assembly-room  and 
dependencies,  with  separate  entrance,  on  the  first  floor;  and  apparte- 
menu  of  three  or  four  routus  each  on  the  third,  with  access  by  the 
first-floor  staircase. 

The  choice  of  stvle  was  left  to  competitor?,  who  were  to  give  the 
building  as  original  a  character  as  possible,  and  had  to  send  in  the 
following  drawings,  to  which  the  annexed  number  of  points  was 

g  Points. 
Flan  of  basement        ....  5 
"    "round  floor    .  .       .  12 

"    first  floor        ....  8 
"    second  floor 

"roof  2 

  33 

Front  and  side  elevation*  27 

Section  •  S* 

Details  16 

Perspective  view  5 

Ensemble  10 

Total  100 

The  three  members  of  the  Society  who  constituted  the  jury  were 
M.  Acker,  M.  Baes  (Past  President),  ami  M.  Domortier  (President)  ; 
and  there  were  ten  cont|>otitors,  besides  oue  disqualified  by  incom- 
pleteness of  drawings,  ilie  first  prize  was  withheld,  owing  to  insuf- 
ficiency of  points;  but  the  second  was  awarded  to  M.  J.  Hubrecht, of 
Bruges;  the  third  (rz  irijuo)  to  M.  O.  Fraticotte  and  M.  Van  Bee- 
sen,  of  Brussels;  while  Al.  A.  Hauzeur,  of  Liege,  was  honorably 
mentioned. 

Tho  exhibition  is  divided  into  a  modern  and  a  retrospective  sec- 
tion ;  the  former  being  subdivided  into  nine  classes,  viz. :  ecclesiasti- 
cal, funereal  or  monumental,  civil,  scholastic,  hospital,  domestic,  mil- 
itary and  municipal  architecture,  with  sketches  and  fragment*. 

The  best  drawing  in  the  first  class,  in  bold  black  lines  on  white 
ground,  is  an  elevation  of  the  choir  and  transept,  after  restoration, 
of  the  EgUse  de  la  Chape  I  It,  Brussels,  lent  by  the  Municipality. 
M.  J.  Bilmeyer  and  M.  J.  Van  Riel  contribute  a  perxpcctlve  view,  in 
thirteenth-century  Uoduc,  of  the  apse  of  the  Basilica  of  tho  Sacred 
Heart,  at  Antwerp.  M.  A.  Kul  has  sent  an  origiual  design,  ap- 
proved but  not  yet  executed,  for  a  Protestant  church  at  Antonatadt, 
a  faubourg  of  Dresden,  ami  another  for  Chemnitz.  M.  E.  Gifu  has 
sunt  designs  of  various  parts  of  the  Antwerp  Cathedral,  to  serve  for 
its  restoration;  and  also  a  project  for  restoring  the  church  of  Notre 
Dame,  at  Aerschot.  M.  J.  Rau  contributed  a  very  original  design 
for  an  English  church  in  toe  Upper  Engndine,  Switzerland,  with 
clergyman's  house  over  the  porch. 

In  the  second  class,  M.  J.  Bilmeyer  and  M.  J.  Van  Riel  sends  a  de- 
sign for  a  funeral  monument,  in  which  they  have  adopted  the  Eng- 
lish treatment  of  the  Gothic  style ;  and  M.  Charles  Dewulf,  a  pupil, 
his  cemetery  design  which  gained  the  1000-franc  prize  offered  by 
the  Belgian  Royal  Academy  in  1885. 

The  third  class,  civil  architecture,  includes  M.  J.  Bac's  competitive 
design  fur  a  monumental  entrance  to  a  tunnel  through  the  Alps,  de- 
signed in  harmony  with  ita  rugged  surroundings.  M.  G.  Bordian 
sends  the  front  and  side  elevations  and  a  transverse  section  of  last 
year's  Antwerp  Exhibition,  a  great  portion  of  tho  ironwork  of  which 
comes  in  for  this  year's  exhibition  at  Liverpool.  The  Brussels  Muni- 
cipal authorities  put  in  several  designs  of  the  fine  old  Gothic  Hotel 
de  Ville  in  its  present  state,  and  with  pruiected  restoration  by  M.  V. 
Jamaer,  the  City  Architect.  M.  P.  P.  J.  Saintonoy  contributes  a 
design  for  a  Hotel  de  Ville,  in  red  brick,  with  Milestone  facings, 
treated  in  the  Antwerp  manner  of  the  sixteenth-century  Flemish 
style. 

In  the  fourth  class,  scholastic  architecture,  the  Brussels  Munici- 
pality has  lent  a  fine  drawing  of  the  Brussels  Academic  itoyalv  des 
Beaux- Arts,  to  which  a  wing  was  added  in  1870.  In  this  class  there 
is  a  set  of  designs  for  a  double  primary  school  for  one  thousand  chil- 
dren, by  the  late  M.  Car|*mtier.  The  building  is  simple  and  elegant ; 
not  a  palace,  as  are  some  of  the  Brunei*  schools,  but  admirably 
adapted  to  its  purjiose.  M.  E.  llendrickx  shows  his  plans  for  the 
Ecole  models  in  the  Boulevard  du  llainaut,  Brussels,  which  is  very- 
well  built,  but  has  the  serious  defect  that  there  is  no  cloak-room. 

There  was  only  one  exhibit  in  the  fifth  class,  "  Hospital  Archi- 
tecture," that  of  Sir.  J.  Bilmeyer  and  Mr.  J.  Van  Riel,  who  showed 
a  complete  set  of  design*  of  the  Stuyvenberg  Hospital  al  Antwerp. 
The  circular  system  of  completely  isolated  wards  is  adopted,  with 
central  heating  and  veulilalwu;  the  beds  being  arranged  radially,  so 
as  to  avoid  draughts.    There  are,  moreover,  no  internal  corners  in 


which  miasmata  can  harbor,  and  even  the  roof  is  curved  at  the 
angles. 

In  Class  6,  Domestic  Architecture,  the  Brussels  Town  Council  has 
leut  the  designs  of  the  historical  facades  in  the  Grand  Place,  includ- 
ing those  of  the  Mercers'  and  the  Tailors'  guilds.  M.  E.  Acker  sends 
a  remarkable  front  elevation  in  Florentine  Renaissance,  and  M.  J. 
Baes  some  plans  of  cottages  in  Belgium,  Holland  and  England ;  while 
M.  G.  Bordian  contributes  a  design  for  a  chateau  for  the  Duchess  of 
Nassau  at  Konigntein,  and  also  a  drawing  of  the  same  as  executed.' 

Nearly  all  tho  exhibit*  in  Class  8,  "  Trticaux  <TE<iUUi"  or  Muni- 
cipal Work,  consist  of  projects  for  affording  communication  betVeen 
the  upper  anil  lower  towns  or  portions  of  Brussels,  and  for  improv- 
ing the  Rue  Montagne  de  la  Cuur.  There  have  been  in  all  a  hun- 
dred and  eighty  proposals  for  straightening  this  old  and  picturesque 
street,  and  eighteen  of  these,  the  best,  are  exhibited.  On  Sunday 
week  M.  Enghels,  major  in  the  Engineer  Corps  at  Ghent,  lectured 
on  the  subject,  from  a  plan  which  he  drew  in  chalk  on  the  floor. 
For  its  monumental  character,  the  plan  of  M.  De  Curie  is  the  most 
interesting,  and  that  of  M.  Menessicr  the  most  economical.  We 
would  venture,  however,  to  propose  a  still  more  economical  solution 
of  the  difficulty.  The  Montague  de  la  Cour  is  a  favorite  and  repre- 
sentative street  of  Brussels,  the  shops  of  which,  though  not  large  or 
imposing,  are  attractive  through  their  quaint  ness  and  the  taste  with 
which  the  windows  are  dressed.  Moreover,  this  is  the  shortest  cut 
from  the  Grand  Place  in  the  lower  town  to  the  Place  Royal  in  the 
upper.  But  the  gradient  is  very  sharp,  and  the  street  very  narrow, 
thus  leading  to  carriage  accidents.  We  would  propose  to  preserve 
the  quaint  old  street  just  as  it  is,  and  to  close  it  entirely  against  all 
but  lool-nassengcr*,  and  to  supersede  it  for  carriage-traffic  by  widen- 
ing and  improving  the  streets  to  the  right  aud  left. 

Plte  ninth  class,  though  consisting  only  of  scraps,  sketches  and 
drawings  of  existing  buildings,  is  among  the  most  interesting.  A 
sketch  of  a  portion  of  the  pulpit  at  the  Stuyvenburg  Church,  near 
Antwerp,  by  the  late  M.  L.  Baekehuans,  is  remarkably  well  done. 
M.  11.  Baes  shows  his  rich  decoration  of  the  Scala  Theatre  at  Ant- 
werp, and  also  that  of  last  year's  exhibition  al  Antwerp,  which  will 
come  in  for  Liverpool  this  year.  M.  J.  B.  Ca|>ronnier  sends  designs 
(now  executed)  fur  stained-glass  windows  in  'lournai  Cathedral,  aud 
M.  J.  Duw&'l  some  good  water-color  sketches.  Some  minute  and 
elaborate  pen-and-ink  sketches  by  M.  E.  Geefs,  son  of  the  celebrated 
sculptor,  show  a  remarkable  sureness  of  baud.  M.  P.  Hankar  con- 
tributes the  design  of  a  lantern  in  wroueht-iron  for  the  staircase  of 
the  Chateau  de  SVcspelaer;  and  M.  J.  Hubert  some  sketches  of  a 
building  at  Chievres,  in  the  Province  of  Hainault,  dating  from  the 
earlv  part  of  the  twelfth  century.  M.  P.  Jaspar  sends  a  line  design 
of  uie  well-known  Mont-de-PieitS,  at  Liege,  built  in  the  style  of  the 
Flemish  Reuaissance;  and  M.  F.  Laureys  some  elaborate  diagrams 
giving  a  comparison  of  the  proportions  of  the  Doric  Order  in  the 
ancient  edifices  of  Greece  and  Italy. 

Turning  now  to  the  retrospective  Bection :  two  trophies  destined 
eventually  for  the  Musee  Communal  ami  lent  by  the  Brussels  Muni, 
cipal  College,  arc  composed  of  plaster  casts,  and  in  some  cases  actual 
fragments  from  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  the  Broodhuis  or  Maison  du  Rui 
(the  restoration  of  which  is  almost  completed),  and  the  Eglise  de  la 
Clia|xlle.  These  relicB  of  the  past  ranging  from  the  end  of  the 
twelfth  to  the  beginning  of  lite  sixteenth  century,  afford  abundant 
food  for  study  to  the  architect  and  archaeologist. 

The  parish  Church  of  Saint  Gery,  fifteenth-century  Gothic,  built 
on  one  of  the  numerous  islets  of  the  Sonne,  with  the  houses  cluster- 
ing round  it,  formed  the  nucleus  of  ancient  Brussels.  This  was 
pulled  down  in  MDCCIC,  the  seventh  year  of  the  French  Republic; 
but  an  exterior,  an  interior  and  a  view  during  demolition  are  lent 
by  M.  Renter  Chalon.  M.  \V.  Khiineu  lends  an  old  engraving  repre- 
senting the  ancient  "  Cour  de  Brusselles  "  (sic),  the  Curia  Braban- 
tia?,  or  palace  of  the  Dukes  Brabant,  in  which  is  seen  the  inner  court 
with  its  line  "  perron  "  or  flight  of  steps,  giving  access  to  the  large 
hall  in  which  Charles  V  abdicated  in  favor  of  his  son  Philip  II. 
There  is  an  engraving,  lent  by  Mr.  Van  Hardenberg,  of  the  "mag- 
nifiquu  chapellu  ardante  "  (■«<•)  erected  at  Brussels  in  the  Church 
of  Saint  Goule  or  Gudule  in  1«22,  aud  also  the  funeral  car  for  Prince 
Allien  VII,  Archduke  of  Austria.  These  were  designed  by  Jacques 
Francquart,  architect  to  the  Archduke  Albert  and  Isabella  (1577- 
1U"0).  Barnabd  Guimard,  who,  according  to  Godgltebuer,  resided 
at  Hrusscl*  from  1765  to  1786,  and  then  suddunly  disappeared,  leav- 
ing "not  a  wrack  behind,"  designed  the  Pare  quarter  of  the  city,  in- 
cluding the  Place  Roy  ale,  the  Palais  de  la  Nation  and  the  Ministries. 
A  plan  borrowed  from  the  archives  of  the  kingdom  shows  the  Place 
Royalu  as  executed,  with  the  original  design  for  the  Church  of  Saint 
Jacqncs-surCandcnberg,  which  latter  was,  however,  constructed  be- 
tween 1738  and  1785,  accurdittg  to  new  plans  prepared  by  Guimard, 
anil  approved  by  Montoyur,  the  court  architect. 

The  City  of  Bruges  contributes  only  one  design  by  J.  B.  De  Noter, 
lent  by  the  Cotnte  de  Buauffort,  representing  the  palace  al  Bruges, 
of  the  Comtes  de  Flandre  about  the  year  1500. 

Antwerp,  on  the  contrary,  contributes  ninety  objects,  including  a 
plan  of  the  city  in  the  sixteenth  century,  lent  by  M.  G.  Saititenoy, 
and  an  engraving  of  the  ancient  Hotel  du  Ville,  after  a  painting  by 
Mostart,  lent  by  the  Comte  de  Beaulfort.  The  Jesuit's  house  at  Ant- 
Antwerp  is  represented  by  a  general  plan  bearing  the  inscription 
"  Pianugraphia  Domus  profess.  S.  J.  Antv.,"  a  plan  on  parchment 
by  Huysscns  or  Heglo,  dated  1W49,  the  main  fronlagu  of  the  church 
I  attributed  to  Hubens,  ami  several  other  drawings.    J.  B.  Van 
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Coukcrc.  the  elder,  was  represented  by  several  ecclesiastical  detail.*, 
including  the  design  for  an  altar  to  Ignatius  I. -.sola,  which  however, 
bears  the  name  of  Rubens,  but  it  is  thought  that  this  has  been  Added 
subsequently  without  re»»on.  Works  by  three  gent-ration*  0f  Walter 
Pompe  was  collected.  The  first  was  born  at  Lith  in  North  Brabant, 
and  dud  at  Antwerp  in  1  777.  Like  most  sculptors  of  the  period,  hu 
was  also  an  architect,  his  numerous  works  being  distinguished  by 
great  artistic  taste.  It  appears  that  during  the  rigorous  winters  of 
1  r*.'.r».  174')  and  1772  he  made  colossal  figures  and  groups  of  snow  in 
several  strecls  and  courts.  His  works  shown,  belonging  to  M.  Mcr- 
tens.^f  Antwerp,  are  all  designs  for  altars.  Several  bold  and  artistic 
designs,  by  Paulus  Tredeman,  for  various  articles  of  furniture,  many 
of  which  were  executed,  were  borrowed  from  the  old  Stceu  Museum, 
Antwerp,  which  we  are  glad  to  learn  will  not  lie  destroyed,  as  it  was 
at  one  time  feared  would  be  necessary,  on  account  of  the  new  river 
wall. 

The  principal  contribution  of  the  Ghent  Municipality  consists  of 
utore  than  two  hundred  plans, accoiupanving  applications'  for  |K>rmis- 
sion  to  build  between  the  years  1685  and  1800.  This  collection  is 
all  the  more  valuable  because  Ghent  and  Tournai  are  the  only  two 
towns  in  which  these  plans  have  licen  preserved.  It  is  interesting 
to  watch  the  progress  of  architectural  drawing  and  the  various  meth- 
ods of  treatment.  At  first  the  openings  of  the  windows  are  left 
white;  then  in  1734, the  roofs  are  colored  green,  afterwards  blue, 
and  green  again,  fashion  changing  in  drawing  as  in  all  else.  About 
1  747,  the  draughtsman  began  to  darken  the  openings  of  the  windows 
so  as  to  set  ott  the  dentils  of  their  elevations,  and  at  length  in  1  760, 
the  roofs  are  darkened,  and  the  openings  of  the  windows  arc  made 
a  dead  black,  only  however,  to  become  lighter  again  subsequently. 
Hut  it  is  not  so  interesting  to  observe  that,  as  the  drawing  becomes 
mure  effective,  the  architecture  degenerates.  At  first  there  is  the 
Ghent  treatment  of  the  flemish  style  in  the  sixteenth  century,  then 
the  Flemish  decadence,  increasing  in  |>oor  effects  down  to  1760,  and 
then  a-jain  improving  under  the  influence  of  the  Louis  XVI  style, 
No-  215,  a  house  in  the  Kuu  de  Bruxclles,  dated  1765,  and  No.  258, 
a  house  in  the  line  tie  liruges,  dated  1780,  maybe  pointed  out  as 
good  specimens.  No.  305  is  a  plan  for  the  construction  of  the  Corps 
tie  Garde,  Place  d'Aruies  in  1738.  No.  308  is  the  plan  of  a  theatre, 
built  in  the  Mart-he"  du  Vcndredi  for  the  distribution  of  prizes  on  the 
occasion  of  the  exhibition  of  1820.    Jacob  Colin  and  the  two  Engels 


The  most  remarkable  object  in  the  contribution  of  the  Liege  Mu- 
nicipality is  a  water-color  design  by  Dclcour,  representing  the  old 
Cathedral  of  Saint  Lambert  in  that  city.  The  nave  tlates  from  the 
twelfth  century,  while  the  aisles  and  towers  are  in  the  style  of  the 
sixteenth  century.  This  building  is  now  unfortunately  destroyed. 
The  plans  fur  the  Theatre  Royal  of  Liege,  drawn  by  Augiiste  Duck- 
ers  (born  1792),  were  approved  in  1817;  and  these  bear  considera- 
ble resemblance  to  those,  by  the  same  architect,  for  the  Hague  Thea- 
tre, passed  in  the  following  rear. 

The  most  interesting  contribution  from  the  City  of  Mechlin  is  a 
design  by  Jean  Baptist*  De  Noter,  representing  the  cabinet  of  Car- 
dinal Granvclle,  and  belonging  to  Count  Leopold  de  Beauffort. 

There  is  a  curious  old  plan,  taken  from  the  general  archives  of  the 
kingdom,  representing  the  course  of  the  river  Scheldt  through  Tour- 
nai iu  1622.  One  drawing  shows  the  Belfry  of  the  town  before  it  was 
destroyed  by  fire  in  1391,  and  another  the  same  building  as  restored. 
It  apimars  that  the  Belfry  was  erected  in  consequence  of  a  charter 
granted  to  the  inhabitants  in  118",  by  Philip  Augustus,  permitting 
them  to  have  a  "  Ban-Cloquc  "  in  consequence  of  the  enfranchisement 
of  the  couim  me.  The  section  of  the  tower  was  almost  square,  but 
with  cylindrical  counterforts  at  the  angks  from  base  to  summit.  Ac- 
cording to  Li  Muissis  the  tower  was  strengthened  in  1201,  by  the 
addition  of  four  large  counterforts  connected  by  pointed  arches  sus- 
taining the  first  gallery,  while  at  the  same  time  it  was  surmounted  by 
the  high-pitched  roof  which  figures  on  the  seal  of  the  commune  af- 
fixed to  the  charters  of  1370  and  1371.  After  being  destroyed  by 
the  lire  of  I3!M,  which  melted  all  the  bells,  the  Belfry  was  immedi- 
ately rebuilt  on  the  same  plan  under  the  direction  of  Maitre  Colars 
Calliel,  the  work  being  begun  in  1396,  anil  finished  in  one  hundred  and 
twenty  weeks.  There  were  two  crenellated  galleries,  with  a  gargoyle  in 
the  middle  of  each  side;  ami  the  lantern  of  the  roof  was  crowned  by 
gables,  the  spire  being  octagonal  and  carrying  a  brass  dragon  eight 
feet  long.  The  tower  remained  intact  till  1781,  when  the  crenellated 
balustrade  was  replaced  by  one  of  iron.  Having  fallen  into  decay, 
the  Belfry  was  restored  between  1849  and  1872,  a  great  deal  of  the 
early  work  being  preserved. 

From  the  town  of  Ypres  come  several  designs  for  the  "  Nieuw 
Werk,"  or  new  portion  of  the  Public  Market;  though  roughly  exe- 
cuted, they  are  practical  antl  give  details  admirably.  It  appears  that 
so  earlv  as  1575,  a  cotnjietition  was  Opened  for  a  design  of  the  "  new 
work,"  ami  for  a  staircase  giving  access  to  the  Cloth  Hall.  Jan  Spore- 
m*n,  of  Ghent,  began  a  project,  but  owing  to  reli.'ious  and  military 
troubles,  the  works  remained  in  alscvanee  until  16U6,  when  a  commis- 
sion was  Appointed,  which  disapproved  of  the  plans.  Finally  in  1611, 
the  design  of  the  brothers  De  Back  was  approve.)  for  the  '•  new  work," 
ami  that  of  Juris  Henckel  for  the  staircase.  Nothing,  however,  was 
done  till  1618,  when  it  was  decided  to  carry  out  an  old  plan  band  in 
the  archives,  and  copied  by  Lievin  Pluvion.  the  work  being  completed 
about  1624.  Several  drawings  by  A.  Bnlun,  of  remarkably  fine,  yet 
effective  execution,  arc  borrowed'  from  the  Commercial  Mu-etiin  of 
Ypres.    Many  of  these,  together  with  some  old  designs  exhibited, 


bear  the  distinguishing  mark  of  the  architecture  of  this  old  Flemish 
town,  viz.,  a  trilobe  in  the  gables. 

The  Chateau  tie  la  Motto  in  the  Province  of  Brabant,  represented 
by  a  series  of  photographs,  is  the  finest  specimen  in  Belgium  of  the 
Louis  XV  style;  hut  it  is  now  fast  going  to  decay,  though  the  chaiiel 
is  still  in  a  fair  state  of  preservation.  Comparatively  little  known, 
this  old  edifice  merits  attention,  and  should  certainly  be  restored  by 
the  Government.  It  was  constructed  a  little  more  than  a  century 
ago  on  the  top  of  a  lull,  and  afforded  a  capital  view  of  the  valley  of 
the  Cala.  The  delicate  sculpturing!  of  the  interior  were  gilded  and 
relieved  by  azure  filets.  J.  \V.  P. 


A  PERSIAN  CEILING. 


1 1 fill-,  ceiling,  except  in  the  instance  of  palaces  and  mansions  of 
JJL**  tuo  d»M.  bus  been  hitherto  a  very  large  space  with  corres- 
ponding opportunities  more  or  less  neglected  by  our  principal 
architectural  decorators;  and  even  when  largely  utilized  for  orna- 
mental purposes  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  results  have  rarely 
been  such  as  to  fully  satisfy  a  true  and  pure  esthetic  taste. 

\\  e  give  iu  our  initial  cut  an  illustration  of  what  appears  to  be 
n  somewhat  remarkable  and  new  departure  in  this  direction,  how- 
ever, and  one  worthy  of  more  than  a  passing  notice.  The  desi-n 
referred  to  is  one  for  a  ceiling  in  the  Persian  style  of  decoration,  and 
it  emanates  from  the  Studio  of  Arabian  and  Persian  Art  recently 
opened  at  151  High  Street.  Nottinghill-gate,  London,  W.,  i 
able  management  of  Mr.  M.  Hakoumian,  who  has 


as  to  secure  the  services  of  one  who  is  emphatically  a  born  artist  — 
Sepon  Bezirdjiau  —  to  whom  was  entrusted  the  Mattering  and  honor- 
able task  of  designing  the  whole  of  the  magnificent  ornamentation, 
decoration  and  furniture  of  the  Imperial  palaces  and  residences  of 
the  BUltan  Abd-ul-Asslz  at  Constantinople.  Asiatic  decoration,  in 
its  best  and  purest  phases,  is  not  yet  greatly  known,  antl  still  less  is 
It  popularly  understood  in  this  country  ;  ami  in  the  beautiful  Persian 
ceiling  we  give  in  our  present  issue  we  have  a  highly  instructive 
suggestive,  and  eminently  satisfactory  type  of  what"  can  be  accom- 
plished in  this  direction  by  a  true  and' richly-inventive  artist,  w/ho 
uses  colors  and  forms  as  freely  as  a  great  poet  docs  words  ami  metres, 
and  so  blends  an  infinitude  of  rich  devices  as  to  compel  the  whole  to 
produce  a  true  chromatic  harmony,  which  strikes  on  the  eves  of  the 
observer  in  very  much  the  saint;  way,  antl  with  as  plea-in  '  an  effect 
as  the  sweetest  music  does  on  the  attentive  ear. 

We  have  said  eofer*.  It  must  be  observe.l  that  to  fully  realize  and 
properly  appreciate  this  design,  which  we  here  show,  it  must  be  borne 
in  mind  that  it  is  to  be  produced  in  colors —  as  might  be  inferred, 
we  think,  by  a  careful  examination  of  the  design.  Two  main  points 
present  themselves,  we  think,  in  carefully  criticising  this  original  and 
splendid  work:  one  is  that,  as  a  whole,  there  is  the  most  complete 
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coordination  of  each  detail  to  the  prevailing  spirit  of  the  whole  con- 
ception, and  the  other  is  thmt,  although  rich  in  color  as  the  rainbow, 
as  an  oriental  garden  itself — whence  was  taken,  indeed,  the  types 
of  the  flowers  and  birds  represented  —  (he  effect,  in  its  totality,  is 
beautifully  subdued,  so  that  in  no  one  item,  in  no  particular  incident  in 
all  the  wealth  of  illustration  that  has  been  lavished  on  the  work,  do  we 
find  anything  in  the  least  obtrusive,  still  less  gaudy  or  bizarre. 

This  entire  harmony  of  all  detail  to  the  main  motif  of  the  artist's 
design  is,  of  course,  the  distinctive  mark  of  first-rate  work  ;  and  it 
once  more  illustrates  the  great  cardinal  truth,  that  the  greatest  ar- 
tist* are  the  best  masters  of  proportion,  and  do  not  seek  to  carry  by 
storm,  ao  to  speak,  the  admiration  of  the  beholder  by  tremendous 
isolated  efforts,  which,  after  all,  please  only  for  a  moment,  but  prefer 
to  evince  the  even  calm,  the  conscious  might  of  supreme  mastery 
over  the  materials  at  their  command.    Thence  we  get  the.  ftni*hed 
effect  of  a  poem,  perfect  alike  in  inspiration,  central  idea,  accessory 
treatment,  aad  verbal  music-    The  Persian  ceiling  here  shown  is  in 
all  ways  typical.    It  includes,  we  think,  the  beauties  of  the  more  or 
less  geometrical  character  of  pure  Arabian  decoration,  and  includes 
the  additional  interest  of  a  liberal  admixture  of  the  living  aspects  of 
nature.    Flowers  and  birds  are  seen  in  profusion,  while  the  artist 
has    cunningly  introduced  a  number  of  charming  architectural 
sketches,  which  are  all  well  worthy  of  individual  examination.  The 
entire  work  is  undoubtedly  one  of  very  great  merit,  and  produced  in 
all  the  bright  and  living  hues  of  an  Eastern  world  of  light  and  life, 
of  nuelodv  and  joy,  such  as  scarcely  enter  into  the  normal  conception 
of  the  Western  mind.   We  can  commend  this  new  departure  to 
those  among  us  who  feel  disposed  to  eive  a  fair  trial  to  the  pure 
Asiatic  style  of  interior  decoration.  —  Building  World. 


TTfHE  Architectural  League  of  New  York  is  with  sorrow  called 
J|»  upon  to  record  the  loss  of  a  gifted  and  promising  member, 
Frederick  B.  White,  whose  high  ideals  and  singularly  bright 
and  attractive  nature  had  earned  for  him  the  respect  and  attention 
of  those  who  knew  him.  While  yet  a  student  at  Princeton  College, 
and  without  any  special  architectural  training,  he  gave  indications  of 
unusual  fitness  for  the  profession  he  chose,  and  into  the  independent 
practice  of  which  circumstances  forced  him  at  an  earlier  age  than  he 
would  himself  perhaps  have  chosen. 

At  the  age  of  but  twenty-five,  and  only  three  years  after  he  had 
bid  adieu  to  his  alma  mater,  he  had  already  designed  and  executed, 
besides  many  smaller  buildings,  a  number  of  more  important  works, 
the  excellent  qualities  of  which  seemed  to  promise  a  brilliant  future. 
In  his  death  the  profession  loses  a  practitioner  who  took  a  serious 
and  lofty  view  of  his  art,  and  the  League  a  brilliant  member. 

The  Architectural  League  desires  to  express  its  sincere  sympathy 
with  Mr.  White's  family  in  their  bereavement. 

Henry  O.  Avery,  Chairman  of  Committee. 


i 


[  We  cannot  pay 
get  to  give  their  not 


to  the  demand*  of  corretpondents  tchn  for- 
and  adtlreues  as  guaranty  of  good  faith.] 


A  WORD  TO  SIR  KDMUND  BECKETT. 
To  thk  Editors  or  Tin  American  Architect:  — 

Dear  Sim, —  Sir  Edmund  Beckett's  lecture  as  reported  in  your 
issue  of  the  22d  ult.,  doubts  all  relation  between  science  and  art, 
is  feebly  uncertain  as  to  the  nature  of  either,  and  positive  only  that 
an  architect  is  not  an  artist. 

Sir  Edmund  loves  not  the  architect,  but  instead  of  saying  so  bluntly 
—  probably  because  he  has  said  it  loo  often  —  he  consents  to  give  a 
reason  for  his  opinion ;  he  says :  "  An  artist  must  do  something 
with  his  fingers,  he  does  not  work  with  his  mind  only  ;  an  architect 
does  not  do  anything  with  his  fingers;  he  merelv  makes  drawings 
and  tells  oilier  people  how  they  are  to  do  the  wort." 

I  lower,  Wagner,  Taglioni  and  Garrick,  none  of  these  artists,  think 
of  it,  because  they  did  nothing  with  their  fingers,  and  poor  blind 
Milton,  surely  he  was  not  an  artist,  for  he  did  not  even  do  his  own 
writing  ! 

Sir  Edmund  has  his  doubts  whether  hairdressers,  singers  and  actors 
are  artist",  but  believes  that  tailors  are,  "because  they  produce  ex- 
cellent results,  more  successful  results  than  architects  generally." 

1  fully  »hare  Sir  Edmund's  apprehension  that  "  the  meaning" of  the 
words  science  and  art  are  less  uuderstood  than  they  should  be."  and 
being  an  architect  and  hence  interested  to  make  him  more  civil  here- 
after, I  must  proffer  a  few  hints  on  the  subjects  of  science  and  art 
and  their  relation. 

Science,  Sir  Edmund  says,  "  is  merely  a  fine  word  for  knowledge." 
This  is  meant  to  be  cynical,  but  is  only  superficial.    Science  may  be 


said  to  be  a  species  of  knowledge,  but  knowledge  is  not  necessarily 
science.  If  I  know  that  my  neighbor  is  rude  and  overbearing,  super- 
ficial and  not  profound,  that  is  knowledge  but  not  in  any  sense  sciunce. 
Knowledge  pertains  to  all  sorts  of  facts.  Science  only  to  the  phe- 
nomena of  nature.  Knowledge  accepts  testimony  of  all  kinds,  sci- 
ence relies  solely  upon  properly  guarded  experiments,  crucial  tests 
and  quantitative  analysis  by  mathematical  reasoning.  Science  ascer- 
tains the  laws  of  nature,  or  the  invariable  recurrence  of  phenomena 
under  given  conditions,  knowledge  deals  with  facts  natural  or  artifi- 
cial, related  or  not.  For  instance,  the  fact  that  Napoleon  Bonaparte 
was  beaten  at  Waterloo  is  a  matter  of  knowledge  or  historical  fact. 
We  know  it  because  of  the  testimony  of  others.  We  cannot  and  do 
not  attempt  to  prove  it.  It  is  not  as  Sir  Edmund  imagines,  a  matter 
of  science.    History  is  not  science. 

Sir  Edmund  heard  Mr.  Faraday  say,  within  his  hearing,  that  the 
nature  of  electricity  was  unknown  to  him,  and  is  greatly  surprised 
thereat.  Perhaps  I  can  surprise  him  more  by  telling  him  that  no  one 
pretends  to  know  the  nature  of  electricity,  although  many  of  its 
functions  have  been  scientifically  ascertained.  Sir  Edmund  has  evi- 
dently heard  something  of  the  correlation  of  forces  and  their  converti- 
bility which  is  a  matter  of  pure  science,  but  prefers  to  harp  upon 
what  somebody  said  about  all  force  being  alike,  that  gravity  is  heat, 
heat  is  electricity,  and  everything  is  everything  else. 

Sir  Edmund  believes  in  mathematics,  or,  as  be  expresses  it,  in  the 
multiplication-table,  in  triangle*  and  linear  perspective ;  this  confes- 
sion is  consoling  and  would  be  proof  of  a  remnant  of  good  nature 
did  it  not  wind  up  with  the  growl  that  some  artists  know  nothing  of 
perspective.  Of  course  they  don't,  and  so  some  lecturers  know 
nothing  of  science  and  art  nor  of  their  relation,  and  some  architects 
know  nothing  of  construction;  but  this  is  no  reason  why  the  archi- 
tects of  England  who  count  among  their  number  many  of  the  most 
eminent  members  of  their  rirofession  should  be  spoken  of  disrespect- 
fully by  an  Englishman,  les,  disrespectfully,  soeeringly.  "  For  some 
rcasou,"  Sir  Edmund  says, "  architects  wish  to  call  themselves  artists; 
f  have  never  been  able  to  make  out  why." 

1  cau  tell  him  why  I  Because  he  knows  nothing  of  the  nature  of 
art. 

His  scanty  definition  of  art  is  that  it  is  uncertain  !  Uncertain  in 
what?  In  its  principles,  in  its  purposes,  or  in  its  results?  Not  in 
either  of  these :  it  is  an  uncertain  quantity  merely  in  the  mind  of  the 
lecturer,  a  thing  which  certainly  exists,  but  he  knowB  not  what  it  is. 
Let  us  tell  him. 

Art  is  a  faculty  by  which  man  creates  material  organisms  in  imi- 
tation of  nature,  which  arc  intended  to  perforin  a  function,  or  by 
which  he  depicti  an  idea  in  words,  iu  music  or  stone,  or  in  painting, 
or  in  a  structure.  The  fonuur  is  mechanic  art,  done  by  artisans,  the 
latter  fine  art,  done  by  artists. 

When  an  architect  builds  a  church,  a  parliament  house,  a  library, 
a  school-house  or  a  dwelling,  and  gives  to  it  an  expression  which 
clearly  defines  not  only  iu  purpose  but  also  the  idea  counected  with 
the  same  so  that  any  passer-by  of  measurable  intelligence  can  recog- 
nize the  idea  aa  being  well  and  forcibly  expressed,  this  architect  is 
an  artist.  Now,  to  ski  this  the  architect  must  be  familiar  with  the 
language  by  which  ideas  are  expressed  in  a  structure  —  this  language 
is  building.  Construction  is  a  science  purely  mathematical,  hence 
the  relation  of  science  and  art  in  architecture. 

The  combination  of  sounds  in  music,  known  as  musical  composi- 
tion, is  also  a  mathematical  method  of  expressing  an  idea,  and  is  a 
notable  instance  of  an  intimate  relation  of  science  and  art,  and  a 
composer  of  music  when  he  has  written  a  successful  score  which, 
when  performed,  conveys  an  idea  to  an  audience,  is  an  artist. 

The  relations  of  science  to  the  mechanic  arts  need  not  to  be  en- 
larged upon  here ;  it  is  a  subject  your  readers  are  familiar  with. 

It  seems  a  bold  step  to  give  way  to  pessimism  in  the  presence  of 
young  students  on  serious  subjects  such  aa  science  and  art  without 
reflection,  and  it  is  dangerous  to  belittle  the  influences  of  science  and 
art  upon  each  other  when  both  are  the  most  potent  mental  motors  of 
human  civilization,  and  hence  more  or  leas  factors  in  all  human 
efforts.  It  is  not  just  (to  say  nothing  of  civility)  to  speak  sneeringly 
of  a  whole  profession,  no  matter  what  the  shortcomings  of  its  indi- 
vidual members,  and  if  we  may  judge  from  this  lecture,  of  the  tem- 
per of  the  lecturer  in  his  relation  with  ideas,  with  men  and  things, 
we  must  feel  inclined  in  a  matter  of  difference  between  Sir  Edmund 
Beckett  and  architects  collectively  or  individually  to  give  the  ben- 
efit of  the  doubt  to  the  architects.  Lkopold  Ei  blitz. 


THE  OWNERSHIP  OF  DRAWINGS. 

Sax  Faascisco,  Cat.,  .Jan*  4,  l*S6. 

To  thk  Editors  or  the  American  Architect:  — 

Dear  Sin, —  I  have  been  endeavoring  to  find  a  decision  made  by 
some  of  our  courts  in  regard  to  who  has  the  ownership  of  the  plans 
and  specifications  after  the  completion  of  a  building,  whether  the 
architect  or  owner.  I  have  been  unable  to  find  anything  touching 
on  tills  point,  and  have  been  referred  to  you  as  likely  to  know  if  any 
such  a  decision  has  ever  been  rendered.  If  you  know  of  such  a  de- 
cision you  will  greatly  oblige  me  by  giving  tiic  the  title  of  the  i 
and  the  court  and  time  it  was  rendered. 

Yours  very  respectfully,  W.  H.  Maiio.nv. 

[Wb  refer  onr  correspondent  to  the  answer  we  made  to  a  siroll 
in  our  issue  for  January  17,  \m.—  Ed 
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THE  PROVIDENCE  RAILROAD  STATION. 

Gi.RVBLAiro,  Om  Jane  1$,  18*6. 

To  trr  Editorh  op  the  Amkiucas  Architkct:  — 

Dear  Sirs, —  I  am  but  a  very  recent  subscriber  to  your  elegant  pa- 
per, but  in  the,  number  just  at  hand  1  notice  a  railroad  station  at 
Providence  which  I  do  not  think  is  a  fair  example  of  our  liest  work 
in  that  direction,  and  it  has  occurred  to  mo  to  ask  you  to  illustrate 
occasionally  the  best  type,  of  urban  and  suburban  stations  on  our  rail- 
roads, both  in  this  country  and  in  Europe. 

Respectfully,  Alto.  Mordkcia. 

[Tr  our  correspondent  bad  read  bis  paper  and  not  merely  looked  at  the, 
pictures  he  would  have  discovered  that  the  view  ol  tho  Providence  railroad 
station  was  nqt  published  "as  a  fair  example  of  our  best  work  In  that  direc- 


mm 


AacajtoLOc.icAL  Discovert  at  Jckcbalkm.  —  Professor  Hayter 
Lewis,  who  has  just  returned  to  England  from  Jerusalem,  brings  the 
news  that  the  finding  of  the  wall  north  of  the  "  Citadel "  in  the  Holy 


City  promises  to  be  a  discovery  of  the  very  highest  imrtortance.  The 
wall  U  from  eight  to  ten  feet  thick ;  it  is  built  of  masonry  exactly  sim- 


ilar to  that  in  the  lower  courses  of  David's  Tower,  that  is,  of  large 
atones  with  the  well-known  and  characteristic  marginal  drift ;  and  there 
is  a  deep  rock  scarp  at  its  foot-  "  These  circumstances,"  says  the  Atke- 
nerval  "  point  very  strongly  to  the  presumption  that  there  is  here  the  long- 
lost  second  wall.    It  is  most  desirable  that  the  discovery  should  be  fol- 


I  possible,  though  difficulties  may  arise  from  the 
presence  of  houses.  How  important  it  is  may  he  gathered  from  the 
single  fact  that  if  the  wall  runs  mttiidt  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepul- 
chre, and  if  it  be  accepted  as  the  second  wall,  all  the  sites  covered  by 
that  venerable  church  are  thereby  proved,  and  must  bo  acknowledged 
to  be  fake.  But,  in  any  case,  the  tradition  that  here  Constantine  raised 
his  basilica,  and  surrounded  the  supposed  site  of  the  Holy  Tomb  with 
— ,  will  — 


DrxAMira  Statistics. —  Dynamite  is  more  and  more  in  use  —  for 
lawful  purposes,  happily  even  more  than  in  furtherance  of  the  objects 
of  Fenians  or  Anarchists.  If  we  include  in  it  cognate  explosive  sub- 
stances, it  has  become  a  very  great  fact.  Three  government  inspectors 
watch  it.  A  large  number  of  manufacturers  make  it.  Its  behavior  is 
the  subject  of  more  than  one  act  of  Parliament,  and  the  accidents  by 
reason  of  it  are  detailed  in  a  Blue-Hook  just  Issued,  containing  t la- 
annual  report  of  Colonel  Majendie  and  his  assistant  inspector  of  ex- 
plosives, which  Is  wel^caiculated  to  make  one  feel  that  the  use  of  sueli 
powerful  agencies  has  sensibly  increased  the  perils  of  life.  Twenty 
years  ago  all  such  substances  were  of  tittle  account.  Excepting  gun- 
powder they  were  curiosities,  scarcely  known  outside  the  laboratory, 
but  of  late  the  trade  in  explosives  has  wonderfully  expanded.  The 
faclories  for  the  manufacture  have  doubled  in  10  years  ;  the  magazines 
for  the  storage  are  76  per  rent  more  than  they  were  in  187o,  and  the 
retail  premises  exceed  by  0,000  what  they  were  in  that  year.  We  make 
more  and  wc  import  more  of  such  substances,  and  there  is  every  sign 
that  the  trade  is  only  in  its  infancy.  Kvery  year,  too,  additions  are 
being  made  to  the  recognized  explosives.  Within  the  last  year  several 
have  been  added  to  the  authorized  list,  one  being  electric  detonator 


fuses,  consisting  of  electric  fuses  with  platinum  win-  imbedded  in  a 
charge  of  a  primiog  composition  made  of  carefully-purified  gun-cotton. 
Some  new  forms  of  gun-cotton,  such  as  tonite  and  potcntite,  find  favor. 
Compressed  gunpowder  cartridges  arc  superseding  in  mining  loose  gun. 
powder,  and,  being  safe  to  handle,  they  hold  their  own  against  the  nitro 
compounds  The  brown  gunpowder  called  "  cocoa  "  powder,  is,  as  every 
one  knows,  much  used  here,  as  well  as  In  Germany.  But  the  tendency 
is  to  develop  the  nitro-glycerine  group  of  explosives.  For  sporting 
purposes  Schulwe  powder,  a  nitro  compound,  consisting  of  nitro-ligniu 
carefully  purified  and  mixed  with  a  nitrate,  Is  employed.  For  some 
time  back  the  use  of  nitro-glycerinc  as  a  medicine  in  cases  of  angina 
pectoris  and  similar  diseases  has  been  recoguixed  by  the  British  Phar- 
macopoeia.—  London  Timts. 

A  Mas  who  would  iiavk  FvRRrvntv..  acooiidixg  t«>  Contract.— 
From  the  somewhat  indefinite  era  of  the  man  who  bulldeil  his  house 
upon  the  sand  previous  to  the  rainy  season,  there  has  been  a  continuous 
wail  going  up  from  the  unfortunate  people  in  every  community  wlio 
"  are  building."  It  is  a  tale  of  worriment,  of  estimates  exceeded  and 
exasperations  endless.  It  is  reassuring  then,  to  find,  at  least,  one  man 
who  was  too  much  for  the  wicked  contractor,  and  built  his  house  not 
only  upon  a  rock,  but  like  a  rock  so  that  it  sliall  stand  until  some  ele- 
vated railroad  of  the  future  gets  the  right  of  way  through  its  second 
story.  Thus  saith  the  man  who  beat  the  contractors  at  their  own  game  : 
"  People  can't  he  too  careful  when  they  are  building,  fur  those  who 
don't  know  what  is  what  in  the  way  of  work  and  material  are  system- 
atically  taken  in  by  the  contractors-  The  architect  is  supposed  to  see 
that  the  contracts  are  carried  out,  but  he  can't  always  be  on  hand,  and 
when  a  dispute  does  arise  he  naturally  leans  toward  the  mechanics.  Many 
of  the  inexplicable  fires  that  occur  in  Arst-dass 'dwellings  are  simply 
the  result  of  criminal  carelessness  and  fraud  on  the  part  of  work- 
men and  contractors.  I  had  a  running  fight  while  my  house  was  build- 
ing, but  it  was  done  as  1  wanted  it  and  according  to  contract.  The 
party-wall  was  twelve  inehe*  wide  and  bricks  were  to  be  bonded  every 
five  courses.  I  went  to  look  at  it  one  evening  when  the  wall  was  twelve 
feet  high  and  found  only  every  twentieth  course  wa»  bonded.  Some 
workmen  were  going  by  on  their  way  home.  I  hired  tlieru  for  iin  hour. 
We  transformed  a  big  beam  into  a  battering  rani,  and  when  my  friends, 
the  con  tractors  came  back  in  the  morning  they  found  their  wall  lying  in 
the  cellar  bottom.    From  that  lime  on  every  fifth  course  was  bonded, 


according  to  the  specifications.  Then  we  began  on  the  framing.  I  had 
distinctly  specified  that  the  flue*  in  the  walls  should  be  spanned.  One 
afternoon  I  climbed  on  to  the  upper  floor  beams  and  found  a  burned  and 
sooty  brick  lying  on  the  scaffolding.  It  had  been  taken  out  of  the  wall 
of  my  neighbor  on  the  right,  to  let  one  of  my  flour  beams  in. 

"  '  Look  here,'  said  I  to  the  German  who  was  doing  the  framing, 
*  you 've  run  that  beam  plumb  into  a  furnace  flue.  Some  cold  winter 
night  I  '11  wake  up  ami  find  my  house  afire.' 

"  '  Can't  help  dot,'  replied  this  original  Buddensiek. 

"  '  Well,  I  can,'  said  I,  and  I  got  a  piece  of  timber  and  began  to  pry 
the  heam  out. 

"  '  Here  1  Vot  der  Teufel ! '  shouted  the  contractor  ;  '  you  stop  dot ! ' 

"  'Get  out  of  the  way  ! '  I  yelled, '  or  you  '11  go  where  the  good  Ger- 
man* go  all  before  your  time  ! ' 

"  He  grabbed  an  adze  and  jumped  for  me.  I  seized  an  axe  and  began 
counter  demonstrations.  Then,  while  he  sat  down  to  flunk  it  over,  I 
sat  down  on  the  end  of  my  lever.  Up  came  the  floor-beam  out  of  its 
mortise,  and  went  crashing  down  Into  the  cellar.  It  had  protruded  four 
inches  into  what  would  have  been  a  red-hot  flue  when  the  furnace  was 
working  well. 

"  Tilings  went  smoothly  after  that  unlit  we  came  to  putting  in  the 
furnace.  I  had  ordered  double  tin  pines  and  double  pipe-guards  wher- 
ever a  partition  was  pierced.  One  afternoon  I  came  in  and  found  two 
apprentices  lathing  up  a  partition  about  a  furnace  pipe.  1  asked  if  the 
double  pipe-guards  had  been  put  in.  They  winked  at  one  another  and 
said,  yes.  After  they  had  gone  I  cut  a  little  hole  with  a  hatchet  and 
investigated.  Not  a  sign  of  a  guard,  double  or  single,  was  to  be  found. 
It  did  n't  take  long  for  me  to  rip  that  all  out.  I  told  the  head  lather 
to  get  somebody  other  than  those  two  apprentices  to  do  the  work  ;  for 
if  they  ever  entered  my  house  again  I'd  make  him  throw  up  hi*  con- 
tract, and  if  he  sued  me  I'd  fight  him  a*  loog  a*  I  had  a  dollar  left 
The  furnace-huilder  also  wore  an  unhappy  look  after  I  had  finished 
with  him.  Well,  the  house  it  finished,  as  you  see,  and  it  only  cost  8170 
more  than  the  original  estimate.  The  excess  was  due  to  the  building 
of  a  stone  wall  for  the  yard  instead  of  a  fence,  as  originally  intended, 
and  the  construction  of  coal-bins,  which  I  had  forgotleu  to  include  in 
the  original  estimate." 

If  others  would  be  as  careful  and  energetic  as  this  man,  there 
be  no  chance  for  builders  of  the  Buddcniick  type.— A*.  1*.  Tribun*. 


Piu(  its  are  strong  In  nil  markets  for  crude  and  manufactured  products, 
even  when  demand  Is  behind  its  average.   There  is  almost  everywhere  a 
feeling  of  confidence  in  a  good  autumn  trade  and  good  prices.    The  post 
few  days  have  furnished  evidences  of  continued  Improvement  in  the  tone 
of  the  markets  throughout  the  country.   There  lire  more  reasons  for  saying 
again  what  has  so  often  been  said  before,  that  In  htiildlng-ehauiielB  work 
will  be  abundant.    A  lending  building  authority  in  Chicago,  nod  another  is 
Minneapolis,  snid,  quite  recently,  in  substance.,  that  all  excuse*  ass  well  as 
reasons  for  delay  had  been  supplanted  with  urgent  demands  for  more  house 
and  shop  room.   The  list  of  building  permits  in  Western  cities  is  evidence 
of  improvement.   Municipal  enterprise  is  supplementing  that  of  Individuals 
in  a  good  many  ."mailer  cities  and  towns   Strike*  have  been  very  general?? 
settled  in  the  building  trade.    The  ten-hour  day  has  gained  ground.  Build- 
ing material  is  firm  in  price.    Brick  Is  scarce  at  Philadelphia,  Chicago,  and 
at  one.  or  two  other  points.    Lumber  is  abundant,  but  is  very  finniy  held. 
Coastwise  freight  rates  are  weakening,  on  account  of  the  rush  of  coal  ves- 
sel* for  lumber.    The  lumber-yards  all  along  the  Atlantic  coast  hnve  been 
very  well  supplied,  with  Southern  lumlier,  especially.    Builders  have  de- 
layed their  heavy  busing,  but  now  evidently  fuel  assured  that  nites  will 
hold.  White  pine  has  lieen  moving  sluggishly  iu  several  markets.  Hemlock 
is  plenty.    Considerable  spruce  has  been  shipped  from  Maine  ports.  The 
hardwoods  are  in  moderate  supply  and  command  full  price*.    Saw  and 
planing  mill  managers  have  fair  order*,  but  competition  Is  working  to  the 
disadvantage  of  mills  remote  from  lumber  sources.    Wood-working  ma- 
chinery has  been  quiet  ;  tho  industry      however,  very  well  equipped,  and 
the  Iar~e  Western  maniifaolnrers  are  counting  uj>on  a  return  of  th*  actlvitv 
which  was  the-  basis  of  their  bright  reports  a  few  weeks  ago.  The  iron  trade 
is  dull  in  some  branebos,  such  as  in  pigs,  bars,  sheets,  and  platen,  but  very 
active  in  skelp-iron,  wrought-lron,  pipe  and  steel  rails.    Great  activity  will 
be  inaugurated  in  railroad  building,  and  all  the  mills  are  crowding  rails  to 
points  of  delivery.  Over  three  hundred  thousand  tons  will  be  delivered  dur- 
ing the  coming  quarter.  Contracts  were  placed  at  mills  this  week  for  twenty- 
five  thousand  tons,  and  inquiries  are  in  hand  for  sixtv  thousand  tons.  An 
active  demand  is  near  at  hand  for  Bessemer  pig.    Railway-material  capac- 
ity is  being  increased  by  the  addition  of  a  large  and  most  completely- 
equipped  mill  in  western  'Pennsylvania,  and  scheme*  are  entertained  for  a 
further  expansion  of  prodiiclng-capneity.    Railroad  builders  have  been  re- 
cently encouraged  by  the  liberality  of  money-lenders,  and  mnterlal-meu  are 
beginning  to  fee!  that  the  coming  year  will  be  a  very  good  one  for  them,  be- 
cause of  the  increasing  confidence  and  the  improving  management  displayed 
by  railroad  Interests.   The  iron,  coal,  lumber,  and  the  maehinerr-maniifao 
tnring  interests,  as  well  as  the  building  interests,  are  all  exercising  com- 
mendable caution  in  the  matter  of  production.  Money-lenders  are  aiding  to 
keep  the  conditions  of  trade  healthy.    With  labor-agitations  in  the  rear, 
and  consumptive  requirements  expanding,  there  is  reason  for  congratula- 
tion,   tloal  production  1*  between  three  and  four  million  tons  ahead  of  last 
year,  and  iron  production  is  away  ahead.    Organized  labor  has  put  its  foot 
on  striking,  and  the  public  awaits  to  see  If  it  can  control.    The  dtv  trade 
ami  financial  statistic,  of  the  great  centres  of  commercial  activity  contain 
nothing  from  which  disqnioting  conclusions  can  be  drawn.  The  speculative 
fever  Is  at  a  Ion  ebb.  Capital  has  become  tired  of  awaiting  opportunities  for 
cornering  ;  legitimate  enterprise  controls.  The  volume  of  business  does  not 
grow  rapldlv.  but  it  is  a  legitimate  expansion.  Congress  has  not  disregarded 
what  it  bclfeve.s  to  he  the  public  sc-ntlnieiit  concerning  legislation  atTectlau 
business  interests.    Capital  is  not  banging  back  from  profitable  invest- 
ments.   Uutlroad  managers  are  losing  no  opportunity  to  strengthen  the  al- 
liances for  a  pcrpet nation  of  friendly  relations.  Si  bellies  for  fresh  railroad- 
building  enterprises  arc  ••ordiallv  entertained.    The  spirit  of  enterprise  is 
not  sleeping,  but  everywhere  men  are  ready  for  opportunities,  and  no  op- 
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